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DR.  SUN  AND  HIS  PLANS 

[E  North  China  Herald  publishes 
iterview  with  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  in 
h  that  gentleman,  'smiling  ami- 
'  related  how  he  had  planned  to 
e  Wu  Pei-fu  into  his  own  terri- 
B,  where  he  could  surround  him  in 
mountains  and  finish  him.  The 
hem  Republic  *did  not  have  the 
of  equipment,  artillery,  and  all 
sort  of  thing,  to  meet  him  on  the 
I. 

le  South  China  President  believes 
.bor  movements  and  said:  'I  en- 
Bige  labor  organization  here,  but 
Lve  no  connection  with  it.'  An 
rican  army  officer  present  re- 
ced  that  labor  unions  might  go  to 
ones  in  their  radicalism,  where- 
i  Dr.  Sun  observed:  *Not  in  China. 
Chinese  never  go  to  extremes  in 
hing.'  When  he  was  told  that 
loyers  in  China  who  had  intro- 
d  modem  machinery,  so  that  they 
ed  fewer  men,  were  forced  by  the 
r  imions  to  support  many  hun- 
8  of  their  former  employees  in 
less,  he  remarked:  *The  solution  is 
lie.  All  such  employers  have  to  do 
buy  more  machinery,  so  that  they 
give  work  to  the  extra  men.  I 
ve  in  state  ownership  of  big  indus- 
,  anyway.    Such  people  as  your 


Rockefeller  and  your  Carnegie  should 
have  their  enterprises  taken  over  by  the 
state.* 

Discussing  the  special  paper  cur- 
rency which  he  has  put  into  circulation 
in  a  few  districts,  the  President  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  no  silver  reserve 
behind  this  note  issue,  and  that  the 
notes  bore  no  promise  to  pay,  simply 
carrying  the  inscription,  *Qne  Dollar.* 
He  said:  — 

We  have  found  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
provide  a  cash  reserve  or  to  promise  to  re- 
deem paper  money  on  demand.  The  secu- 
rity for  the  notes  is  the  work  which  we  have 
done  with  them.  We  do  not  use  them  to  pay 
our  troops,  but  to  pay  labor  on  public 
works,  such  as  roads.  The  roads  are  then 
security  for  them,  and  they  can  eventually 
be  redeemed  by  the  income  from  these  pub- 
lic works.  We  have  found  this  to  be  thor- 
oughly practical  finance.  The  people  accept 
our  notes  eagerly.  They  come  to  us  with 
their  local  paper  and  their  small  silver  coin- 
age to  exchange  for  our  paper. 

If  this  statement  is  true,  the  tradi- 
tionally conservative  Chinamen  have 
become  remarkably  gullible  graspers 
for  new  things,  compared  with  the  still 
more  conservative  Turks,  who  de- 
feated inflationist  schemes  in  their 
country  during  the  war  by  their  re- 
luctance to  accept  any  currency  but 
gold  and  silver. 
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INDUSTRIAL  BELATIOKS  IN   ENGLAND 

The  British  Industrial  League  and 
Council,  of  which  Lord  Bumham, 
proprietor  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  and 
president  of  the  last  International 
Labor  Conference  at  Geneva,  is  presi- 
dent, has  recently  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Daily  Herald^  the  organ  of  the 
British  Laborists.  This  letter  begins 
by  declaring  that  'the  ultimate  aim  and 
purpose  of  Industry  needs  to  be  re- 
stated in  the  light  of  present-day  con- 
ditions and  facts.*  Employers'  organ- 
izations and  trade  unions  cannot  do 
this,  because  they  take  partisan  views. 

The  facts  that  lie  behind  the  ap- 
parent conflict  of  ideals  and  interests 
are  few  and  simple.  Peace  in  industry 
is  impossible  until  they  are  ascertained. 
AU  the  interests  of  capital  and  labor 
are  not  identical,  and  an  entente  be- 
tween the  two  must  be  founded  on  a 
mutual  recognition  by  each  of  the 
essentials  of  the  other's  position.  On 
both  sides  'considerations  exist  that 
admit  of  no  compromise.  Those  on 
the  employers'  side  centre  around  free- 
dom of  initiative,  development,  and 
expansion;  those  on  the  side  of  the 
employed,  around  the  problems  of 
security,  reward,  and  treatment. ' 

Therefore  the  League  proposes  that 
representatives  of  both  sides  who  are 
in  touch  with  facts,  opinions,  and  per- 
sonalities in  their  respective  branches 
of  industry  should  meet,  in  more  or 
less  continuous  session,  to  study  the 
problems  thus  presented,  and  to  for- 
mulate policies  regarding  them.  The 
facts  of  the  situation,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  League  see  them,  are 
as  follows: — 

1.  The  people  of  Great  Britain  rely  for 
their  livelihood,  security,  and  comfort  upon 
their  industrial  and  commercial  ability  to 
produce  commodities  of  a  quality  high 
enough  and  at  prices  low  enough  to  attract 
purchasers  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 


2.  To  ensure  this,  while  providing  remu- 
neration and  working  conditions  on  the  level 
of  living  and  civilization  already  attained  in 
this  country,  and  the  possibility  of  further 
progress,  oiur  industries  must  be  operated 
at  a  high  pitch  of  technical  and  productive 
efficiency,  with  adequate  incentives  for  in- 
vention and  development. 

S.  The  mechanical  side  of  industry  has 
been  raised,  by  the  research  work  and  in- 
vention of  the  past  century,  to  a  high  level, 
but  the  cardinal  defect  in  present-day  in- 
dustrial affairs  is  the  overt  or  covert  friction 
between  its  human  factors  and  the  lack  of 
willing  codperation  between  the  managerial, 
supervisory,  and  operative  functions. 

4.  To  secure  the  requisite  level  of  tech- 
nical and  productive  efficiency,  the  human 
individuals  involved,  from  the  directorate 
downward,  should  work  as  a  team  united 
in  the  pursuit  of  an  objective  mutually  un- 
derstood and  supported.  This  involves 
recognition  that  all  sections  are  complemen- 
tary factors  of  each  other,  however  wide 
their  diversity  of  function. 

5.  Clash  of  interest,  idea,  or  action  cre- 
ates internal  friction  which  diminishes  the 
efficiency  of  the  whole.  The  more  directors, 
managers,  supervisors,  and  workers  realize 
the  common  purpose  of  their  work,  adjust- 
ing differences  as  they  arise,  and  arranging 
harmonious  relations  between  the  various 
working  parts,  the  sooner  will  internal  fric- 
tion be  diminished,  and  the  skill,  energy, 
and  will,  thus  wastefully  absorbed,  be  lib- 
erated for  creative  and  therefore  effective 
and  pleasurable  work. 

6.  Any  factor  present  in  current  admin- 
istration of  industry  that  tends  to  prevent 
harmonious  working  should  be  eliminated, 
or  at  least  modified,  if  the  entire  removal 
would  be  detrimental  to  efficiency  or  dis- 
cipline. 

7.  Many  factors  not  yet  in  general  use 
could  be  extended  with  advantage.  For 
instance,  the  value  of  persistent  and  unwav- 
ering courtesy  as  a  factor  inducing  harmony 
and  a  stimulus  to  effective  activity  has  yet 
to  be  explored  and  practised. 

8.  More  specific  questions  should  receive 
careful  consideration  and  application  where 
possible.  Under  this  head  come:  works 
committees  and  joint  industrial  councib; 
profit-sharing   and   bonus   arrangements; 
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wetfare  works,  sports,  and  social  organiza- 
tions; joint  educational  activities. 

Geoi^  Lansbuiy,  replying  to  this 
document  in  the  same  issue  of  the 
Daily  Herdd,  is  struck  by  the  fact  that 
its  signers  'appear  to  imagine  that 
what  is  wrong  in  the  world  of  Indus- 
try to-day  is  simply  that  we  do  not 
understand  each  other'  —  that  good- 
will and  mutual  consideration  are 
mainly  needed   to  restore   harmony. 

There  is  no  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
our  social  and  industrial  life  is  based  on  war- 
fare; that  the  spoils  of  the  fight  are  to  those 
who  are  the  keenest,  the  cleverest,  and  often 
the  most  selfish;  that  in  this  war,  if  you 
desire  success,  you  cannot  afford  to  be  gen- 
erous—  you  must  fight  and  get  the  ad- 
vantage over  your  opponents,  or  they  will 
conquer  you. 

The  labor  issue  is  not  only  between 
employers  and  employees,  but  be- 
tween skilled  and  unskilled  workers. 

The  development  of  scientific  manage- 
ment and  the  continued  increase  in  labor- 
saving  machinery  are  putting  before  us  all 
a  problem  which  we  shall  find  impossible  of 
solution  within  the  limits  of  Capitalism. 
By  mass  production,  made  possible  by  the 
continual  development  of  machine  power, 
the  workers  working  in  combination  daily 
produce  more  than  they  and  their  class  are 
able  to  buy  back  with  the  wages  paid  them. 
It  is  this  fact  that  produces  abundance  of 
goods,  together  with  unemployment,  which 
creates  the  condition  when  men  and  women 
starve  because  of  the  abundance  they  have 
created.  .  .  .  No  one  set  of  people  is  to 
blame  for  this;  it  is  the  anarchy  of  competi- 
tive industry  which  is  alone  responsible. 

THE  MOSCOW  TRIALS 

A  POSSIBILITY  —  only  a  remote  one 
—  exists  that  the  trial  of  the  Social 
Revolutionaries  now  being  held  in 
Moscow  may  prove  a  disruptive  force 
in  the  Socialist  Government  and  the 
Third  International,  more  perilous  for 
these   organizations  than   the   direct 


attacks  that  have  been  launched 
against  them  by  Deniken  or  Wrangel. 
Forty-seven  members  of  the  Social 
Revolutionary  Party,  including  men  of 
world-wide  fame  because  of  their  long 
struggle  against  tsarism,  are  charged 
with  serious  crimes  committed  more 
than  three  years  ago,  including  a  plot  to 
assassinate  Lenin  and  other  Bolshevist 
leaders. 

These  men  have  been  held  in  prison 
since  that  time,  although  no  formal 
charge  was  brought  against  them  until 
this  spring.  They  are  accused  upon  the 
evidence  of  an  informer  of  doubtful 
reputation  who  previously  belonged  to 
the  Social  Revolutionary  Party.  He  is 
a  man  who  has  served  both  with  and 
against  the  Bolsheviki,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion is  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
missioned to  kill  Lenin.  The  three 
charges  against  the  accused  are:  (a) 
that  they  took  part  in  the  civil  war 
against  the  present  Government;  (6) 
that  they  plotted  the  assassination  of 
representatives  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment; (c)  that  they  received  money 
from  both  the  Entente  and  the  Impe- 
rial German  Government  for  use  against 
the  Bolsheviki. 

The  accused  admit  the  first  charge. 
The  Social  Revolutionaries  advocate 
violence,  which  creates  the  presump- 
tion that  the  second  charge  also  may  be 
true.  However,  many  sympathizers 
with  the  Bolsheviki  throughout  Europe 
evidently  believe  that  the  present  trial 
will  not  be  a  fair  one,  and  Trade 
Unionists,  Independent  Socialists,  and 
other  organizations  representing  the 
revolutionary  proletariat  have  protest- 
ed publicly  against  it. 

Early  last  spring  Anatole  France, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  dispatched  the  following  tele- 
gram to  the  Soviet  Government:  — 

In  the  name  of  humanity,  in  the  highest 
interests  of  the  world  proletariat,  do  not 
take  any  measure  against  your  political  ad- 
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versaries  that  may  be  interpreted  as  in- 
spired by  thirst  for  vengeance.  By  so  doing 
you  would  inflict  an  irreparable  wound  upon 
the  grand  cause  of  freedom  for  the  workers 
of  the  world. 

Maria  Spiridonova,  one  of  the  best- 
known  Social  Revolutionists  of  Russia, 
who  has  spent  years  in  prison  —  some- 
times under  the  Bolshevist  authorities 
—  for  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  liberty 
of  her  country,  and  who  has  imtil  re- 
cently supported  the  present  regime  m 
Moscow,  about  the  same  time  ad- 
dressed an  open  letter  to  the  Soviet 
Government,  from  which  we  quote  the 
following  paragraph:  — 

We  register  against  you,  against  the 
Cheka,  against  the  local  Chekas,  revolu- 
tionary acts  —  tortures  inflicted  upon  the 
bodies  and  the  souls  of  yoiur  victims. 
Robberies,  beatings,  murders  —  murders 
without  reason,  without  investigation,  upon 
the  strength  of  a  simple  denunciation,  a  sim- 
ple unverified  accusation.  You  have  killed 
peasants  and  workingmen  because  they 
have  demanded  a  fair  election  for  the  Sov- 
iets, because  they  have  protested  against  an 
arbitrary  tyranny  unknown  to  the  Tsars, 
against  torture  chambers  conducted  by 
your  Cheka,  and  against  the  brutal  out- 
rages of  your  organized  detachments.  You 
have  killed  them  for  the  slightest  show 
of  their  justifiable  revolutionary  indigna- 
tion. .  .  .  Misuno  [one  of  the  revolution- 
ary leaders]  was  cruelly  tortured  before  his 
execution  because  he  refused  to  dig  his  own 
grave.  Makhno  dug  his  grave  only  after 
receiving  a  promise  that  he  might  address 
the  spectators  before  his  death,  and  his  last 
words  were :  *  Long  live  the  Socialist  world- 
revolution.'  A  moment  later  your  execu- 
tioner cut  him  down. 


♦ 


A  NEW  GENTLEMAN  S  UNDERSTANDING 

Commenting  upon  the  recent  under- 
standing between  Great  Britain  and 
Italy,  Corriere  della  Sera  says:  — 

We  support  England,  and  we  support 
English  policy,  because  we  seek  precisely 


what  these  seek:  European  reconstruction, 
a  new  equilibrium  in  Europe,  and  the  ut- 
most endeavor  by  all  to  live  together  in 
peace.  This  is  why  the  Italian  delegation 
loyally  supported  Lloyd  George  at  Genoa 
every  time  a  rupture  with  Russia  or  new 
friction  with  Grermany  threatened  to  occur. 
Italy  and  England  were  following  the  same 
path.  But  our  relations  with  that  country 
are  those  of  a  collaborator,  not  of  a  depen- 
dent. 

However,  it  is  not  enough  to  agree  on 
principles  and  piuposes.  We  must  also 
agree  on  details  and  methods. 

Corriere  della  Sera  is  a  traditional 
advocate  of  Anglo-ItaUan  friendship. 
Guglielmo  Ferrero,  writing  in  Secolo^ 
cautions  Italy  against  placing  faith  in 
the  England  of  Lloyd  George.  That 
statesman  is  so  deeply  committed  to  the 
Versailles  Treaty  that  he  is  estopped 
from  radical  action  to  remedy  the 
evils  which  flow  from  that  treaty. 
By  refusing  to  discuss  freedom  of  the 
seas,  he  left  America  without  a  vital 
interest  in  the  Paris  settlement.  By 
his  'khaki'  campaign  he  committed 
England  to  an  impossible  Repara- 
tions policy.  England  is  as  responsible 
as  any  other  signatory  power  for  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  and  is  not  entitled 
to  stand  one  side  and  criticize  its 
results.  The  Versailles  Treaty  must  be 
enforced,  revised,  or  annuU^.  There 
is  no  fourth  solution.  No  one  of  the 
three  possible  solutions  is  imaginable 
without  the  consent  and  cooperation 
of  all  the  signatory  powers.  Ferrero 
says:  — 

Europe  finds  herself  in  the  worst  dilemma 
in  which  she  has  been  involved  for  centuries. 
The  trap  in  which  the  signers  of  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  find  themselves  is  such  that 
it  is  a  capital  piece  of  good  fortune  for  a 
publicman  to  be  in  private  life  to-day.  .  .  . 
It  looks  as  if  nothing  could  be  done  just 
now  but  wait  until  the  blunders  that  have 
been  conunitted  cause  the  inevitable  crisis, 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  then  produce 
their  own  antitoxin. 
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So  Italy  seems  simultaneously  to 
court  and  to  distrust  joining  hands 
with  Great  Britain.  She  cannot  be- 
come an  inunediate  party  to  a  guaranty 
treaty  protecting  iSrance  against  Ger- 
many, because  her  interests  conflict 
too  sharply  with  those  of  certain 
members  of  the  Little  Entente,  which 
would  be  virtually  included  among  its 
signers  and  beneficiaries.  However, 
a  quasi-alliance  with  England  alone 
would  make  Italy  a  moral  supporter 
of  any  guaranty  treaty  that  Britain 
might  conclude  independently  with 
France. 

Mr.  Schanzer,  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  Italy,  emphasized,  in  an  interview 
with  a  representative  of  La  Stampa^ 
that  such  a  treaty  would  not  be  di- 
rected against  France.  He  had  dis- 
cussed the  project  with  Barthou  him- 
self. The  substance  of  the  proposal  is 
that 

the  traditional  friendship  between  England 
and  Italy  shall  be  transformed,  if  the  two 
nations  so  desire,  into  something  more  tan- 
gible. If  public  opinion  favors  the  step, 
Italy  and  England  will  sit  down  at  a  table 
and  adopt  a  definite  general  understanding 
upon  questions  of  interest  to  both  coun- 
tries. .  .  .  The  two  nations  have  always 
been  in  harmony  as  to  their  broad  lines  of 
international  policy.  We  have  always  con- 
sidered war  as  a  painful  necessity,  not  as  a 
joyous  adventure.  The  dominance  of  a  sin- 
gle power  on  the  Continent  has  likewise  had 
serious  consequences  for  both  of  us. 


♦ 


MEN  OF  MANY  MINDS 

As  the  Genoa  Conference  drifts  into 
the  shadows  of  oblivion,  —  very  rap- 
idly, too,  in  these  days  when  the  spot- 
light of  publicity  darts  with  almost 
lightning  speed  from  one  object  to  an- 
other, —  some  echoes  of  the  way  it  im- 
pressed observers  stUl  linger  in  the 
foreign  press.  Its  most  distinguished 
reporter,  of  course,  was  Mr.  Lloyd 


George  himself,  who  strikes  the  high 
key  of  optimism.  In  an  interview  short- 
ly after  his  return,  given  to  a  represent- 
ative of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  he  de- 
scribed how  *  nations  which  were  hardly 
on  speaking  terms  with  each  other  met 
around  the  same  table,  interchanged 
civilities  and  courtesies,  and  discussed 
their  prospective  problems  without 
heat.'  Even  the  Bolsheviki,  he  be- 
lieved, were  perfectly  sincere  in  their 
desire  for  peace;  but  they  had  to  deal 
with  public  opinion  at  home  exactly  as 
every  other  nation  has  to  do.  They 
have  a  very  wild,  undisciplined,  fanati- 
cal public  concentrated  in  their  towns, 
with  a  power  which  is  far  beyond  their 
numbers. 

Referring  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  pact,  Lloyd  George  said:  — 

It  was  a  most  dramatic  and  solemn  scene. 
We  each  stood  up  and  made  the  solemn 
declaration  in  response  to  the  request  of  the 
President  of  the  Conference.  I  stood  up 
first;  then  the  representatives  of  the  British 
Dominions,  then  of  India,  and  then  of  each 
nation,  were  called  on  in  alphabetical  order. 
It  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able scenes  witnessed  at  any  conference, 
and  I  have  seen  more  conferences  than  al- 
most any  man  living. 

r  He  added  that  the  bitter  state  of 
sentiment  this  indicated  would  endure. 

It  represents  a  very  deep-seated  feeling  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  .  .  .  They  are 
tired  of  fighting,  quarreling,  and  disturbing 
the  peace  of  nations  by  conflicts  that  bring 
no  good  to  anybody.  The  people,  I  am  con- 
vinced, want  peace.  There  is  a  passionate 
desire  for  peace  wherever  I  have  been. 

And  in  reply  to  the  question  whether 
this  applied  to  France,  he  said:  *I  have 
not  the  faintest  doubt  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  in 
France  want  peace.  Of  that  I  am  as- 
sured by  everyone.*  The  Premier  also 
informed  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  representatives  of  the  thirty-four 
nations  that  attended  'met  in  perfect 
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harmony'  and  discussed  the  question 
in  dispute  ...  in  a  spirit  of  perfect 
amity,  right  up  to  the  very  last  hour  of 
the  Conference.' 

Now  compare  with  this  a  letter  by 
Maurice  Pemot,  a  representative  of  the 
Journal  des  Dfhcds  at  the  Conference: — 

Now  that  we  have  got  away,  can  we  tell 
what  we  think?  The  representatives  of  the 
three  great  Powers  of  Europe  played  be- 
fore assembled  Europe  a  most  sinister  and 
shameful  comedy.  England  and  Italy  im- 
ceasingly  spun  intrigues,  set  traps,  and  lied. 
France  pretended  not  to  notice  it.  .  .  .  We 
have  lived  for  a  month  in  an  atmosphere  of 
perfidy  and  falsehood.  .  .  .  The  spectacle 
at  Genoa  has  been  scandalous,  lamentable, 
unworthy  of  Europe.  .  .  .  We  have  seen 
the  heads  of  governments,  influential  and 
honored  public  men,  staking  the  future  of 
their  country  in  a  game  for  political  pres- 
tige at  home. 

And  so  on,  through  a  whole  column 
of  fine  print! 

Austin  Harrison,  editor  of  the  Eng^ 
lish  Review^  believes  that  Lloyd 
George  failed  at  Genoa  because  he 
ignored  America.  The  French  'made 
no  such  intelligence  mistake.'  They 
had,  in  this  writer's  opinion,  sounded 
our  Government  and  ascertained  that 
we  would  not  treat  with  the  Bolshe- 
viki.  That  made  Poincar6's  course 
easy.  Russia  wanted  credit,  and  with 
America  out  of  the  game,  credit  for 
Russia  was  impossible.  France  seized 
on  that  cardinal  point. 

French  opposition  was  thus  implicitly 
American  opposition.  French  nervousness 
at  the  wiles  and  pranks  of  Britain's  versatile 
Prime  Minister  changed  overnight  into 
exultation.  The  French  blunder  at  Wash- 
ington over  submarines  was  rectified,  in 
part,   automatically.     Poincar6   knew   all 


along  that  in  blocking  our  Premier  he  was 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  absent  guest. 

However,  while  Lloyd  George  seemed 
on  this  occasion  to  have  lost  his  cun- 
ning, he  regained  his  soul.  *In  a  real 
sense,  the  Premier  has  acquired  merit. 
He  has  stood  for  construction  as 
against  wreckage,  and  fought  for  it 
like  Don  Quixote.  Men  like  that.' 
Nor  has  the  Premier  lost  his  old-time 
skill.  When  the  Conference  had  *got 
to  the  sticking-place,  and  no  result 
seemed  inevitable,  oil  was  pronounced 
one  morning  in  a  newspaper.  The  Bol- 
sheviki  were  selling  out  to  the  "  Shells. " 
.  .  .  A  mere  threat,  probably  a 
complete  canard,  brought  America 
with  a  bound  into  the  arena,  and  Mr. 
Pierpont  Morgan  got  on  the  first 
boat.' 

And  Mr.  Lloyd  George  still  has 
another  trump  up  his  sleeve.  Had  he 
risen  in  plenary  council  and  said: 
'Since  America  won't  help,  we  must 
help  ourselves.  .  .  .  We  owe 
about  fifty  billion  pounds,  and  even 
owe  America  a  sum  and  interest  which 
exceeds  the  total  annual  gold  produc- 
tion of  the  world.  .  .  .  We  can- 
not pay.'  I  propose  a  European  paper 
standard  of  currency  based,  not  on 
gold,  but  on  the  scientific  value  of 
land'  —  had  Lloyd  George  made  that 
remark,  Genoa  'would  have  been  a 
howling  success,  *  for  America's  credit- 
power,  which  holds  Europe  in  leash,  is 
due  solely  to  the  retention  of  gold  as  a 
monetary   standard. 

So  Genoa  ends  with  honors  easy. 
•  If  the  French  beat  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  sockets  the 
French.  If  America  defeated  Moscow, 
Chicherin  undoubtedly  "drew"  Amer- 
ica.' 


CHINA'S  NEW  LABOR  MOVEMENT 

BY  BODNEY  GILBERT 

From  the  Norlh  China  Herald,  April  20 
(Shanghai  Bbitibh  Weekly) 


We  had  a  parade  in  Canton  to-day  as 
long  as  a  Tuchun's  funeral  procession. 
It  had  nothing  to  do  with  burying  or 
marrying,  however,  and  there  was 
nothing  gay  or  splendid  about  it  except 
the  flags  and  banners  which  served  to 
distinguish  one  marching  unit  from  an- 
other. There  were  no  costumes  in  it 
which  the  man  or  woman  who  earns 
twenty  cents  a  day  could  not  easily  af- 
ford. It  was  a  mile  long  and  there  was 
not  a  pair  of  socks  in  the  line.  There 
would  not  have  been  any  shoes,  either, 
if  any  of  the  participants  had  been 
abroad  about  his  or  her  normal  busi- 
ness. Apart  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  'all  dressed  up'  in  a  pair  of  shoes 
each,  the  paraders  were  uniformed 
throughout  in  the  conventional  cos- 
tume of  the  coolie  laborer  —  a  cotton 
jacket  and  a  pair  of  cotton  trousers. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  events  you 
do  not  have  to  tiptoe  in  a  crowd  or  hang 
over  a  balcony  in  any  Chinese  city  to 
see  a  good  many  thousand  of  these  peo- 
ple go  by.  If  you  struggle  from  one  end 
of  any  tortuous  alley  in  Canton  to  an- 
other you  will  probably  bump  shoulders 
with  a  good  many  more  of  them  than 
participated  in  this  parade  to-day.  Yet 
the  average  visitor  to  Canton,  whether 
he  be  Chinese  or  foreign,  is  certain  to 
stand  and  watch  these  people,  when 
they  do  get  out  and  parade,  with  as 
much  fascination  and  with  a  good  deal 
more  thoughtful  interest  than  the  tour- 
ist who  has  the  good  luck  to  witness  a 
state  funeral  in  Peking.  For  this  is  one 
of  the  new  things  under  the  Chinese 
sun  —  organized  labor  demonstrating. 


To-day  the  appeal  was  for  woman 
suffrage.  There  were  big  banners  in  the 
procession  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  'We  Want  To  Vote,'  *We  Want 
Our  Civic  Rights,'  and  similar  yearn- 
ings. In  Canton  this  occasions  no  sur- 
prise. Everyone  is  used  to  these  ex- 
pressions of  growing  desire  and  to  such 
processions.  According  to  the  labor 
leaders,  one  third  of  the  population  of 
the  city  participates  in  such  demon- 
strations, expresses  such  desires,  and 
takes  great  delight  in  it  all.  The  other 
two  thirds  look  on,  either  with  indiffer- 
ence or  with  an  uncomfortable  sense  of 
something  unpleasant  impending. 

The  foreign  residents  and  the 
wealthy  Chinese  merchants — *  the  cap- 
italists,' as  they  now  are  in  the  new 
language  which  is  spoken  much  more 
fluently  by  the  boatwomen  who  fight 
for  your  luggage,  when  you  land  in 
Canton,  than  by  the  literati  —  share  to 
a  man  that  sense  of  impending  trouble. 
A  great  many  of  the  officials  now  share 
it,  but  very  few  of  them  will  confess  to 
it.  The  philosophical  reformers  see  in 
this  movement  both  good  and  evil 
possibilities  —  a  very  big  possibility  of 
imminent  trouble,  but  an  equally  big 
possibility  of  ultimate  good. 

The  one  attitude  that  all  in  South 
China  agree  upon  is  that  this  labor 
movement  has  discovered  in  the  Chi- 
nese, in  the  Cantonese  at  all  events,  a 
latent  power  of  perfect  organization 
and  flawless  discipline.  All  agree  that 
it  must  not  be  ignored  and  that  it  can- 
not be  summarily  or  arbitrarily  sup- 
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pressed.  The  very  vital  question  of  the 
future  is:  'Can  it  be  sanely  led?'  And 
any  discussion  of  this  point  immediate- 
ly brings  up  the  bitterly  debated  ques- 
tion of  how  it  is  being  led,  and  to  what 
purpose.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  any 
of  these  questions  with  assurance  and 
decision,  as  the  writer  has  discovered 
after  listening  for  a  week  to  so  many  di- 
vergent views  that  he  has  despaired  of 
bringing  any  order  out  of  the  riot  of 
positive  opinion,  without  running  the 
risk  of  being  unfair. 

If  one  interviews  the  labor  leaders 
one  comes  away  with  the  statement,  if 
not  with  the  perfect  conviction,  that 
the  labor  movement  is  a  natural  eco- 
nomic reaction  —  the  only  possible 
alternative,  for  the  manual  worker,  to 
starvation  and  extinction.  It  can  be 
accurately  proved  to  the  outsider  that 
the  wage  scale  has  been  unelastic,  al- 
most wholly  uninfluenced  by  material 
progress,  while  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  Canton  dollar  to-day  bears  to  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  Canton  dollar 
in  1912  something  like  the  ratio  of  the 
dinner  plate  to  the  thumb  nail. 

To  the  foreign  resident  in  the  South 
this  is  a  good  reason  for  the  movement 
but  does  not  account  for  many  of  its 
manifestations.  The  prospect  of  the 
Chinese  working  people  fighting  for 
wages  that  will  buy  them  enough  to  eat 
and  house  them  decently  is  certainly 
distressing  to  no  one  who  beheves 
that  these  people  have  the  right  to  live 
at  all.  It  is  the  appearance,  in  the 
methods  and  ritual  of  the  movement, 
of  features  that  are  obviously  imported 
which  is  disturbing;  of  language  for- 
mulas cropping  up  in  Cantonese  speech 
which  have  been  incorporated  in  Occi- 
dental tongues  during  great  social  up- 
heavals which  left  scars  upon  civiliza- 
tion ;  of  symbols  which  are  associated  in 
the  foreign  mind  with  trouble  that  has 
little  to  do  with  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar. 


Then  there  is  the  ineradicable  sus- 
picion that,  however  fair  the  economic 
purpose  of  the  movement  may  be  and 
however  essential  it  may  be  to  the  com- 
fort and  health  of  the  working  people, 
it  is  neither  spontaneous  nor  inspired 
by  altruistic  reformers,  but  has  been 
created,  encouraged,  and  will  be  used, 
as  a  political  weapon  by  certain  ele- 
ments in  this  part  of  China  who  have 
yet  to  learn  that  it  is  a  two-edged 
sword  which,  in  clumsy  or  mischievous 
hands,  may  prove  as  disconcerting  to 
friends  as  to  foes. 

In  this  parade  which  we  had  to-day 
there  were  Chinese  flags,  banners  with 
the  Chinese  character  kung  (labor)  on 
them,  banners  proclaiming  the  desire 
for  universal  suffrage,  and  other  trade 
emblems  —  the  symbols  of  the  boat- 
women,  the  carpenters,  the  butchers, 
the  cigarette-makers,  and  what  not. 
On  many  other  banners  there  was  paint- 
ed a  hemisphere,  with  the  edges  of 
two  continents  showing  and  the  usual 
ocean  between  them,  with  two  hands 
clasped  across  the  pictures.  There  has 
been  some  talk  of  the  antiforeign  char- 
acter of  the  union  movement  here.  The 
general  display  of  such  an  emblem, 
which  would  be  interpreted  at  first 
sight  as  a  graphic  proclamation  of  in- 
ternational amity,  would  seem  to  dis- 
pose of  any  such  suspicion.  This  sym- 
bol, however,  was  not  invented  in 
China.  The  writer  has  never  seen  it 
displayed  in  Europe,  but  he  has  a  clear 
recollection  of  having  seen  it  on  ban- 
ners at  gatherings  in  America  of  highly 
unsavory  and  violently  disposed  per- 
sons. 

Of  course  no  one  believes  that  the 
decidedly  innocent-looking,  hard-work- 
ing, and  self-respecting  Chinese  who 
walked  in  to-day's  procession  have  any 
idea  of  the  sinister  significance  of  their 
friendly-looking  Socialist  banner  —  as- 
sociated in  America  with  extremist 
movements  —  in  the  mind  of  a  foreign 
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spectator,  but  it  does  awaken  in  the 
mind  of  the  foreign  spectator  a  strong 
desire  to  know  who  and  what  are  in- 
spiring this  movement. 

A  great  deal  of  the  foreign  comment 
upon  the  growth  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tions here  is  undoubtedly  hysterical, 
and  would  give  the  unjust  impression 
that  these  Chinese  coolies  and  arti- 
sans, who  still  show  the  traditional 
Chinese  anxiety  to  work  at  heartbreak- 
ing tasks  from  dawn  till  dark,  and  to 
carry  on  by  lamplight  if  they  can  af- 
ford the  lamp,  are  a  lot  of  malevolent 
political  conspirators. 

But  the  hysteria  is  not  all  on  the  for- 
eign side.  There  are  several  newspa- 
pers here,  the  acknowledged  organs  of 
the  labor  organizations,  which  inter- 
pret Marxian  Socialism  —  the  creed 
which  carried  Lenin  and  Trotskii  back 
from  exile  on  a  wave  of  fiery  enthusi- 
asm—  with  a  great  deal  more  assur- 
ance and  a  profounder  faith  than  can 
be  foimd  in  any  exposition  of  the  same 
doctrines  in  the  Moscow  papers  to-day. 

Coincidentally  with  labor  demon- 
strations, a  certain  amount  of  Commu- 
nistic literature  was  recently  circu- 
lated,—  printed  in  red  ink  on  white 
paper,  —  including  a  manifesto  that 
was  of  the  most  hysterical  Communis- 
tic type,  and  a  number  of  bloodcurdling 
anonymous  letters,  some  of  which  were 
addressed  to  prominent  foreigners. 
One  of  these,  addressed  to  a  well- 
known  official,  promised  that  for  the 
three  Chinese  killed  and  eight  wounded 
in  the  luihappy  shooting-affair  in  Hong- 
kong some  weeks  ago,  thirty  Brit- 
ish lives  would  be  taken  and  eighty 
British  persons  would  be  mangled  and 
mutilated.  The  gentleman  addressed 
was  one  of  the  thirty  whose  light  was 
to  be  extinguished. 

The  local  labor  leaders  disclaim  all 
knowledge  of  the  source  of  either  the 
manifesto  or  the  letters,  but  from  time 
to  time  one  or  another  of  them  gives 


voice  to  sentiments  in  language  which 
soimds  suspiciously  like  that  in  which 
the  manifesto  was  couched. 

For  instance,  there  has  been  a  pro- 
vincial association  of  chambers  of  com- 
merce formed  here  recently,  which 
includes  delegates  from  overseas,  and 
which  adopts  a  much  more  liberal  atti- 
tude toward  the  labor  movement  and  a 
more  sympathetic  attitude  toward  Dr. 
Sun's  Government  than  the  conserva- 
tive Canton  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
At  the  initial  meeting  of  this  new  body 
some  days  ago,  —  a  meeting  attended 
by  a  few  local  ofiicials  and  by  several 
foreign  guests,  —  a  certain  Mr.  Huang 
Huan-t'ing,  head  of  the  'Federation  of 
Labor,'  president  of  the  Mechanics' 
Union,  and  an  officeholder  in  the  mu- 
nicipal government  under  Mayor  Sun 
Fo,  took  it  upon  himself  to  rise  and 
harangue  the  members  of  the  new 
association  upon  Communism,  the 
capitalists,  and  foreign  aggression. 
The  capitalists  were  heartily  damned, 
Commimism  received  ardent  praise, 
and  the  foreigners  were  invited  to  come 
on  with  their  gunboats  and  their  sol- 
diers, and  appraised  of  the  fact  that 
the  Chinese  workers  were  ready  for  'em. 

These  sentiments  were  obviously  ap- 
proved by  the  gathering,  but  Mayor 
Sun  Fo  told  a  foreign  friend  who  sat 
next  to  him  that  Mr.  Huang  talked  so 
fast  that  it  was  impossible  for  him,  the 
Mayor,  to  understand  him.  Little  in- 
cidents like  this  are  not  the  sort  of 
soothing  syrup  which  allays  hysterical 
thinking  among  foreigners. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  local  merchants 
began  to  get  panicky  about  the  Kwang- 
tung  provincial  bank-notes.  Rumor 
went  about  that  there  was  hot  much  of 
a  silver  reserve  behind  the  notes,  and 
that  if  there  were  any  disorder  —  as 
at  that  time  threatened  —  the  bank 
would  close.  On  the  strength  of  such 
gossip  the  cash  shops  immediately 
started  discounting  the  notes. 
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In  the  interest  of  the  Government 
and  themselves,  the  unions  at  once 
took 'direct  action.'  They  notified  the 
merchants,  the  banks,  and  the  ex- 
change shops,  that  a  paper  dollar  had 
to  change  for  a  dollar  in  silver  small 
coinage.  With  the  usual  system  and 
thoroughness  which  characterizes  these 
unions,  patrols  were  sent  out  in  every 
part  of  the  city.  Half-a-dozen  or  a 
dozen  men  marched  along  in  single 
file.  A  banner  carried  by  the  leader  an- 
nounced their  mission,  sashes  worn  by 
the  men  in  line  and  covered  with  Chi- 
nese characters  reiterated  their  pur- 
pose, and  a  large  revolver  carried  by 
the  last  man  in  line  in  a  police  holster 
on  a  police  belt  proved  their  determi- 
nation. Any  merchant  or  exchange- 
shop  proprietor  who  refused  to  give  a 
dolkr  in  silver  for  a  paper  dollar  was 
'arrested'  by  the  union  patrols  imder 
the  noses  of  the  uniformed  police  of  the 
Canton  municipality  and  at  the  point 
of  large  revolvers  stolen  from  the  police. 
There  were  no  coimter  arrests.  Many 
of  the  merchants  yielded  and  accepted 
the  paper  at  face  value  with  what  com- 
placency they  could,  and  many  others 
simply  closed  and  barred  their  doors. 
The  unions  (and  incidentally  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Government  bank)  of 
course  won  and  the  laborers  had  a  vic- 
tory parade. 

The  two  best-known  labor  leaders 
in  the  present  movement  are  Huang 
Huan-t'ing,  of  the  so-called  Federation 
of  Labor,  who  made  the  fiery  speech  at 
the  initial  meeting  of  the  associated 
chambers  of  conmierce,  and  Mr.  Hsieh 
Yin-po,  who  is  the  organizer  and  head  of 
the  Mutual  Aid  Society,  an  organiza- 
tion of  a  socialistic  character  which 
controls  several  papers,  provides  the 
facilities  for  cooperation  among  the 
unions,  and  which  built  up  the  wholly 
perfect  organization  of  the  seamen's 
strike  and  the  sympathetic  strike 
which  followed  it. 


Huang  is  a  workingman  and  has  a 
machine  shop.  The  officials  here  take 
delight  in  indicating  this,  thereby  prov- 
ing to  their  own  satisfaction  that  he  is  a 
capitalist  because  he  owns  property 
and  employs  laborers,  and  that  he  can- 
not therefore  be  a  Communist. 

Hsieh  Yin-po  is  not  of  the  type  of  the 
ignorant  and  beetle-browed  dema- 
gogue. He  is  a  remarkably  stout  and 
genial  middle^ged  man,  obviously 
well  read  and  well  informed.  He  is  a 
member  of  Parliament  and  until  re- 
cently was,  by  Government  appoint- 
ment, librarian  of  the  Canton  Public 
Library. 

Hsieh's  office  is  on  one  of  the  new 
broad  highways,  within  an  easy  stone's 
throw  of  the  Finance  Bureau  and  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  To  find 
him,  one  enters  a  narrow  doorway 
where  soldiers  stand  guard  and  present 
arms  to  sockless  union  leaders,  with  the 
dust  of  their  trades  behind  their  ears, 
with  as  much  snap  as  though  a  divi- 
sion commander  were  going  in.  When 
Hsieh  Yin-po  walks  down  the  street  the 
policemen  salute  him  and  the  people 
step  aside  and  remove  their  hats  to 
him.  To-day  when  the  suffrage  parade 
passed  the  headquarters,  each  group  of 
workmen  and  workwomen  stopped  be- 
fore the  pkice  to  wave  their  banners  and 
cheer  lustily.  This  is  all  startlingly  new 
in  China. 

Having  passed  the  doorway  of  the 
Mutual  Aid  Society,  the  visitor  climbs 
a  long  ladder-like  flight  of  steps  and 
finds  himself  in  an  assembly  room  that 
resembles  a  schoolroom.  A  group  of 
loiterers,  who  look  like  intelUgent  work- 
men, tell  the  visitor  that  he  must  climb 
higher,  so  he  stumbles  up  another  steep 
dark  flight  and  emerges  in  another 
schoolroom,  where  there  is  another 
group  of  intelligent  young  men.  Some 
of  them  speak  a  little  English,  others 
speak  good  Mandarin. 

One  very  courteous  little  man,  who 
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looks  as  though  he  had  spent  many 
years  in  an  atmosphere  of  soot  and  en- 
gine oil,  proves  to  be  a  Cantonese  from 
the  Kin-Han  railway  shops  at  Chang 
Hsin  Tien,  just  outside  Peking.  He  is 
interested  in  the  railway  men's  union  in 
the  North  and  has  been  telling  Hsieh 
Yin-po  a  lot  about  it.  These  men  guide 
the  visitor  to  the  back  of  the  building, 
where  he  is  greeted  by  the  ponderous 
Mr.  Hsieh  himself. 

He  sits  at  a  roU-top  desk,  with  a  few 
articles  of  modem  office  furniture  about 
him.  Members  of  his  family  go  and 
come  or  gossip  in  the  comers.  It  is  all 
very  informal,  and  while  Mr.  Hsieh 
smiles  a  heavy  smile  of  welcome  and 
puts  himself  at  the  visitor's  disposal 
with  great  good-humor,  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  realize  that  the  Hongkong 
strike  —  which  threw  the  shipping  of 
the  whole  Pacific  out  of  joint  —  was  di- 
rected with  such  wonderful  finesse  from 
this  obscure  throne-room. 

Mr.  Hsieh  told  the  writer  that  he  was 
a  member  of  Parliament  and  had  held 
a  small  Government  appointment.  He 
insisted  that  neither  his  organization 
nor  any  other  labor  body  was  politically 
inspired  or  supported.  In  Peking  he 
had  been  an  expectant  or  alternate 
member  of  Parliament,  but  had  never 
sat  with  that  body  until  the  old  Parlia- 
ment had  been  reassembled  in  Canton, 
when  a  vacancy  occurred  which  he  now 
occupied.  In  1915  he  had  gone  abroad, 
had  become  interested  in  Socialism,  and 
had  joined  the  Socialist  Party  in  New 
York.  He  said  he  was  a  Socialist  of  the 
American  type  and  not  a  Communist. 

He  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  origin 
of  the  Commimist  literature  in  circula- 
tion and  said  that  his  acquaintance 
with  a  local  Russian  Communist,  who 
represents  the  Chita  Government,  was 
casual  only.  He  said  that  the  only  ob- 
jects of  his  Mutual  Aid  Society  were  to 
provide  a  medium  through  which  the 
unions  could  cooperate  for  bettering 


their  material  condition,  to  improve 
their  educational  facilities  and  set 
higher  educational  standards  among 
working  people,  and  to  put  the  social- 
istic doctrines  before  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple. Hsieh  Yin-po's  knowledge  of  Karl 
Marx  and  his  doctrines  appears  to  be 
more  than  superficial. 

All  of  these  facts  are  of  no  great  in- 
terest to  the  community  here  who 
would  like  to  know  more  of  Hsieh  Yin- 
po's  relations  with  Dr.  Sun  than  any- 
one could  expect  Hsieh  to  tell.  Noth- 
ing is  admitted  to  the  casual  visitor 
but  a  common  party  affiliation,  but  the 
writer  has  seen  a  letter  from  Hsieh  to  a 
local  school  in  which  Hsieh  says,  in  the 
most  straightforward  phraseology,  that 
Dr.  Sun  is  fully  informed  of  his  work, 
approves  it,  and  supports  it. 

Hsieh  himself  says,  moreover,  that 
while  he  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
radical  wing  of  the  labor  group,  —  as 
opposed  to  both  the  moderates  and  the 
old  labor  guilds  which  are  now  looked 
upon  as  a  reactionary  minority,  —  the 
most  radical  among  his  followers,  the 
extremists,  who  are  anarchists,  nihilists, 
free-love  advocates,  and  what  not,  are 
youngsters  who  are  under  the  influence 
of  the  students,  and  that  the  local  stu- 
dents in  turn  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Can- 
tonese students  from  the  Peking  Gov- 
ernment University,  than  which  there 
is  nothing  wilder  and  woollier  in  China. 

Although  the  North  can  show  no  la- 
bor organization  to  com]>are  with  that 
which  exists  in  Canton,  Hsieh  says  it  is 
not  because  the  inspiration  is  lacking, 
but  because  the  Northerners  move 
more  slowly  and  are  in  a  less  favorable 
environment. 

While  discussing  with  Hsieh  Yin-po 
the  possibility  of  a  movement  such  as 
his,  among  an  ill-informed  and  semi- 
illiterate  'proletariat'  running  amuck, 
the  question  of  the  army  came  up. 
Hsieh  proved  himself  a  true  Marxian 
by  remarking  that  there  was  no  real 
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field  for  labor  propaganda  or  socialistic 
propaganda  within  the  army,  because 
the  soldiers  did  not  come  from  the  in- 
dustrial classes  but  were,  for  the  most 
part,  the  sons  of  farmers  —  petty  cap- 
italists, in  other  words.  In  spite  of  this 
statement,  one  of  the  Mutual  Aid  So- 
ciety's socialistic  organs  recently  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  committees 
to  carry  the  good  word  to  the  boys  with 
the  guns.  A  glimpse  of  the  soldiers  and 
police  in  the  streets  saluting  the  work- 
men's patrols  also  makes  the  visitor 
pause  and  think. 

So  much  for  Hsieh  for  the  present; 
but  this  is  not  the  last  that  China  will 
hear  from  him.  Many  Cantonese  offi- 
cials say  he  is  insincere  and  that  he  is 
exploiting  this  labor  movement  for  self- 
ish ends.  This  is  not  easy  to  prove. 
They  rate  the  labor  leaders  as  timid 
opportunists,  who  will  shed  no  blood 
for  any  cause,  because  there  is  no  nat- 
ural field  in  China  for  a  Communistic 
movement;  and  assert  that  if  the  labor 
organizations  should  attempt  to  try 
out  the  theories  they  preach,  the  lead- 
ers would  be  in  full  flight  before  the 
evening  of  the  first  day,  and  the  whole 
org9>nization  would  collapse,  as  a  flimsy 
artificial  structure  built  upon  no  foun- 
dation of  fundamental  need. 

In  theory  this  is  true,  so  far  as  it 
bears  upon  the  social  structure  of 
China,  —  which  is  still  agrarian  rather 
than  industrial,  —  but  it  has  yet  to  be 
demonstrated  that  this  sanguine  atti- 
tude is  wholly  justified.  There  was  no 
considerable  industrial  proletariat  in 
Russia  when  Kerensky  was  overthrown, 
and  Russia  was  not  an  ideal  field  for 
the  application  of  pure  Marxism;  but 
all  the  world  knows  that  it  has  proved  a 
wonderful  field  for  unalloyed  trouble. 
The  really  rich  soil  for  the  sort  of  thing 
that  grew  up  in  Russia  from  Lenin's 
harmless-looking  Marxian  seed,  is  to 
be  foimd  in  a  land  peopled  by  illiter- 
ate men  who  have  been  deliberately 


starved  and  suppressed,  mentally  and 
morally,  for  a  great  many  generations, 
and  upon  whom  a  little  politics,  —  the 
proverbial  little  knowledge,  —  together 
with  a  good  deal  of  spiritual  elbow- 
room,  acts  like  a  goblet  of  synthetic 
whiskey. 

In  China  there  are  about  twice  as 
many  of  these  people  as  there  were  in 
Russia  when  Lenin  came  back.  The 
Peking  Government  University,  and 
men  like  Mr.  Hsieh  and  Mr.  Huang 
Huan-t'ing  are  supplying  the  little 
knowledge,  while  the  Canton  Govern- 
ment, for  generous  or  selfish  reasons,  is 
supplying  the  elbowroom.  It  is  this 
view  of  the  situation  which  prompts 
hysteria  among  the  foreigners.  This  is 
why  talk  of  Soviets  and  suchlike  in 
China  has  the  efiect  upon  the  foreigner 
that  talk  of  evil  spirits  has  upon  the 
superstitious. 

The  union  movement  in  Canton 
grew  out  of  the  old  artisans'  guilds,  by 
virtue  of  inspiration  from  the  North 
and  the  example  set  by  strikers  in 
Shanghai.  There  used  to  be  seventy- 
two  well-known  guilds  here,  as  every- 
one knows,  and  a  number  of  obscure 
ones.  The  unions  in  Canton  now  num- 
ber a  few  over  two  himdred  and  cover 
every  conceivable  branch  of  Chinese 
labor,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
scavengers  who  were  some  time  ago 
denied  a  charter.  Many  of  the  old 
guilds  have  been  subdivided.  The  car- 
penters' and  woodworkers'  guild,  for 
instance,  is  now  split  up  into  sev- 
eral unions  —  the  building  carpenters' 
imion,  the  woodcarvers'  union,  the 
furniture-makers'  union,  and  so  forth. 
There  are  corresponding  unions  in 
Hongkong  and  in  half-a-dozen  cities  in 
this  province.  Here  there  are  a  hundred 
thousand  workers  enrolled,  constitut- 
ing a  third  of  the  population.  They  all 
pay  dues,  of  course,  not  only  into  their 
union  headquarters,  but  into  such  cen- 
tral organizations  as  the  Mutual  Aid 
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Society  and  the  Federation  of  Labor 
u  weU,  80  that  big  strike  funds  are 
Mcamulated  and  money  is  available 
br  political,  as  well  as  for  relief,  pur- 
poses. 

The  seamen's  strike  and  its  outcome 
have,  of  course,  confirmed  in  the  union- 
Bts  a  sense  of  their  own  importance  and 
itrength  and  have  had  a  commensurate 
effect  upon  the  position  of  the  labor  or- 
ganizations in  this  community;  but  this 
particular  strike  was,  after  all,  nothing 
bat  an  incident,  —  little  more  than  an 
accident,  in  fact,  —  and  was  neither  the 
beginning  nor  the  end  of  the  labor 
movement.  In  both  Canton  and  Hong« 
kong  there  has  been  a  veritable  epi- 
demic of  strikes  during  the  past  year, 
economically  justified  for  the  most 
part  and  economically  beneficial  to  the 
strikers.  The  economic  phase  of  the 
inovem^it,  interesting  as  it  may  be  to 
local  employers  of  labor,  both  foreign 
and  Chinese,  is  not  a  tenth  part  so  in- 
teresting or  so  vital  a  study  as  the  po- 
litical possibilities. 

These  Chinese  and  foreigners,  who 
bave  the  capacity  to  look  upon  this 
surprising  Chinese  social  development 
without  emotion,  agree  among  them- 
selves that  it  is  something  which  can- 
not be  crushed  or  suppressed,  and  that 
if  it  is  not  to  run  wild  it  must  be  well 
and  sanely  led.  They  are  also  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  has  an  educational 
\TLlue,  no  matter  what  its  tendency.  If 
it  is  well  directed,  it  is  an  even  better 
medium  than  the  student  movement 
through  which  to  convey  sound  demo- 
cratic ideas  to  the  people.  If  it  is  badly 
led,  —  whirled  oflF  upon  wild  tangents, 
—  it  is  still  to  be  regarded  as  an  educa- 


tional medium,  on  the  principle  that 
active  thinking,  even  active  wrong 
thinking,  upon  political  questions,  is 
better  than  traditional  Chinese  indif- 
ference, better  than  mental  stagnation. 

It  is  a  good  thing  again,  think 
the  philosophers,  —  whether  right  or 
wrong,  —  because  it  is  developing 
among  the  Chinese  the  power  of  organi- 
zation outside  the  family  and  the  clan. 
It  is  something  with  which  to  face  and 
check  the  military  —  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent.  Through  it  the  Chinese 
will  get  into  the  habit  of  organizing, 
even  though  they  go  off  on  insane 
courses  while  they  are  about  it. 

If  the  whole  movement  runs  amuck 
and  results  in  anarchy  and  chaos,  the 
philosophers  see  in  that  possibility  the 
merit  of  the  purgative.  The  apathy 
which  makes  the  Tuchuns  possible 
would  be  shattered  and  consumed,  and 
everything  that  is  associated  with  man- 
darinism  would  go  up  in  smoke  with 
that  apathy. 

'You  foreigners  must  be  surprised  at 
nothing,'  said  Dr.  Wu  Ting-fang  when 
discussing  the  labor  movement.  'You 
must  not  be  disconcerted  if  things 
happen  which  you  have  not  foreseen. 
Things  have  begun  to  move  and  change 
so  rapidly  now  that  no  Chinese  can  fore- 
see what  is  coming  from  day  to  day. 
This  recent  strike  came  as  a  revelation 
to  me,  proving  unsuspected  capabilities 
in  the  Chinese  people.  We  cannot  face 
and  deal  with  all  these  new  things  in 
the  old-fashioned  ways.  If  we  want  to 
lead  in  China  and  keep  new  ideas  and 
new  movements  within  sane  bounds  we 
shall  have  to  be  open-mindedly  pre- 
pared for  anything.' 
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From  Vosnsche  Zeiiung,  April  80,  May  4, 18, 17 
(Beblin  LiBERix  Daily) 


Nothing  is  harder  than  truly  ob- 
jective reporting.  In  South  America 
I  found  that  two  immigrants  who  had 
resided  for  the  same  length  of  time  in 
the  same  place  would  describe  con- 
ditions there  in  the  most  different 
manner  conceivable.  How  much  hard- 
er it  is  to  preserve  an  attitude  of 
complete  objectivity  toward  Russia, 
which  has  been  described  for  years  to 
the  people  of  Central  and  Western 
Europe  exclusively  from  biased  stand- 
points, favoring  either  the  Bolsheviki 
or  their  enemies,  with  the  result  that 
every  Western  reader  has  already  more 
or  less  colored  opinions  on  that 
country.  I  shall  endeavor  none  the  less 
to  erase  every  prejudice  and  precon- 
ception from  my  mind  in  describing 
my  eventful  journey  through  this 
country,  and  I  pray  my  reader  to  do 
the  same  when  he  peruses  what 
follows. 

About  5  P.M.  we  feel  a  sudden  jar. 
Aha!  The  locomotive  has  arrived. 
But  we  shunt  back  and  forth  for  hours 
until  at  last,  toward  ten  o'clock,  the 
PoUsh  customs  and  passport  officials 
appear  on  the  scene.  It  is  midnight 
before  we  proceed  on  our  journey. 

At  Krivin,  Bolshevist  customs  and 
passport  inspectors  enter  our  car. 
I  confess  I  anticipate  with  a  slight 
tremor  this  first  meeting  with  out-and- 
out  Bolsheviki  on  their  native  heath. 
No  one  is  entirely  free  from  the  fancy 
that  every  Bolshevik  is  a  wild  and 
woolly  fellow.  So  I  am  pleasantly  sur- 
prised when  two  courteous  gentlemen 
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in  neat  uniforms  enter.  Thanks  to  a 
letter  of  recommendation  from  the 
Ukrainian  Mission  in  Berlin,  the  for- 
malities of  my  examination,  which  oc- 
curs by  the  light  of  a  single  candle,  are 
swift  and  painless,  and  I  find  myself 
admitted  without  reserve  to  the  hos- 
pitality of  Soviet  Ukraine. 

Next  morning  the  firs  and  pine  trees 
of  the  great  Slavata  forest  are  filing  de- 
liberately past  my  car  window.  Four 
years  ago  I  traveled  over  this  same 
route.  At  that  time  Russian  loco- 
motives had  already  been  fired  with 
wood  for  several  years,  and  I  recall 
my  surprise  at  discovering  no  visible 
evidences  of  timber  exhaustion.  To- 
day the  picture  is  the  same:  immense 
mountains  of  firewood  on  both  sides 
of  the  railway,  and  seemingly  endless 
and  untouched  forests  immediately  be- 
yond them. 

Toward  midday  we  make  a  long 
stop  at  Sheptovka,  where  I  have  abun^ 
dant  time  to  look  about  me.  Noth- 
ing seems  to  have  changed  much. 
At  the  railway  station  a  few  panes  of 
glass  have  been  replaced  by  shingles 
or  sheets  of  lead,  but  otherwise  things 
look  as  usual  on  the  siu-face.  The  rail- 
way repair-shops  are  in  a  bad  state; 
the  machinery  has  been  torn  out. 
But  the  situation  seems  to  have  been 
saved  temporarily.  In  the  roundhouse 
are  a  number  of  serviceable  locomo- 
tives, ranging  all  the  way  from  wheezy 
little  switch-engines  to  magnificent 
express-engines  of  the  latest  type. 

A  throng  of  people,  all  looking  very 
much  alike,  has  gathered  at  the  station* 
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They  may  have  been  soldiers  or  peas- 
ants or  anything  else  in  the  world. 
The  basis  of  their  attire  is  invariably 
some  old  military  garment  —  a  tunic, 
overcoat,  boots,  or  cap.  There  are  fur 
caps  of  every  conceivable  shape  and 
style.  The  people  are  sitting  and  lying 
down  all  over  the  tracks.  A  few  women 
are  among  them.  Without  exception 
they  carry  heavy  sacks.  Free  trading 
has  been  resumed  in  Russia,  and  the 
people  here  are  trying  to  get  to  Kief  to 
barter  off  their  produce.  Peasants,  and 
above  all  demobilized  soldiers  and 
saik)rs,  form  most  of  the  crowd.  There 
are  also  professional  traffickers  and 
speciilators,  whom  the  most  draconic 
penalties  have  not  completely  sup- 
pressed. 

In  fact,  a  free  market  has  been  set  up 
in  the  station  square  at  Sheptovka. 
Traders,  both  men  and  women,  are 
peddling  their  wares  to  the  crowd 
around  them.  The  articles  they  offer 
are  of  the  most  varied  character:  old 
boots  and  garments,  a  few  pieces  of 
linen  or  woollen  goods,  and  now  and 
then  magnificent  old  peasant  em- 
broideries. 

The  scene  is  both  picturesque  and 
grotesque.  There  a  man  leans  over 
warming  his  hands  at  an  op)en  fire  in 
the  midst  of  the  crowd.  A  little 
farther  on  stands  a  whole  family. 
Another  man  is  counting  carefully 
every  potato  in  a  big  bag.  Still  another 
is  playing  an  accordion.  In  the  dis- 
tance is  an  endless  row  of  peasant 
carts,  to  which  ridiculous  little  scrubby 
ponies  are  hitched.  Cattle  and  pigs 
mingle  familiarly  with  the  crowd,  and 
half-naked  gypsy  children  are  begging 
everywhere. 

A  great  quantity  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery—  cultivators,  ploughs,  thresh- 
ers, and  the  like  —  is  being  unloaded 
from  a  train.  I  ask  one  of  the  train- 
men where  they  were  going.  He  says: 
'We're  trading  them  for  grain.'    I 
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learn  later  that  the  Workers'  and  Civil 
Servants'  Cooperative  in  the  town  is 
bartering  directly  in  this  manner  with 
the  peasants  on  a  very  large  scale.  In 
a  country  where  money  is  so  nearly 
worthless  that  you  would  not  think  of 
offering  a  thousand-ruble  note  to  a 
beggar,  transactions  are  no  longer 
measured  in  currency. 

When  I  board  my  train  again  we 
have  more  passengers  than  ever.  There 
is  no  room  for  them  in  the  cars,  and 
they  have  found  seats  on  the  roof,  the 
platforms,  and  even  on  the  tender  and 
locomotive.  Their  big  bags  are  piled 
up  both  sides  of  the  engine  boiler  as 
high  as  the  whistle  and  sand  box. 
Most  of  these  people  are  traveling  in 
perilous  positions  and  no  one  is  com- 
fortable. Yet  I  notice  no  wrangling, 
scolding,  or  even  the  slightest  sign  of 
irritation.  I  look  over  the  faces  of  the 
men  and  women  who  have  settled  on 
the  locomotive  like  a  swarm  of  bees, 
clinging  to  each  other  like  clustered 
grapes;  I  do  not  observe  anywhere  an 
expression  of  anger  or  excitement,  but 
merely  dull,  contented,  almost  jovial 
indifference.  The  locomotive  will  keep 
them  warm  during  their  cold  journey,  • 
and  to  that  extent  they  have  fared 
well  in  the  scramble. 

Is  this  stupid  submissiveness  and 
resignation,  or  rather  the  uncomplain- 
ing endurance  of  a  nation  that  is  travel- 
ing without  a  sound  of  protest  through 
an  apparently  interminable  valley  of 
suffering  toward  a  still  dark  and  un- 
certain future? 

The  golden  domes  of  Sophiskuyu  and 
of  the  other  Kief  cathedrals  glisten 
through  the  dreary  April  morning, 
high  above  the  terraces  formed  by  the 
climbing  roofs  of  the  city.  In  front  of 
the  railway  station  is  a  veritable  sea  of 
mud.  A  few  peasant  carts  are  unload- 
ing sacks,  like  those  that  I  have  been 
seeing  constantly  during  my  trip.  A 
single  droshky  is  waiting  for  a  fare. 
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A  Polish  courier  whom  I  have  engaged 
approaches  the  driver  and  starts  chaf- 
fering. The  man  demands  the  trifle  of 
four  million  rubles.  The  Russian  ruble, 
of  course,  has  no  fixed  value,  and  what 
its  price  may  be  when  the  reader  peruses 
these  lines  is  more  than  I  can  venture 
to  foretell.  But  at  the  moment  it  is 
equivalent  to  six  hundred  or  eight  hun- 
dred German  marks,  —  say  three  dol- 
lars in  American  currency,  —  or  a 
pretty  steep  price  for  a  short  droshky 
trip. 

So  we  take  a  peasant  cart  by  pref- 
erence, being  able  to  get  one  for  four 
hundred  thousand  rubles.  Our  con- 
veyance was  a  wonderful  affair,  ap- 
parently homemade.  I  could  not  make 
out  the  original  source  of  the  wheels, 
but  it  was  enough  that  they  turned 
aroimd. 

This  first  letter  naturally  cannot  pre- 
sume to  express  an  authoritative  opin- 
ion of  the  situation  here.  I  merely 
report  what  I  see.  In  the  first  place, 
the  physical  ruin  and  devastation  are 
by  no  means  so  great  as  I  anticipated 
from  what  I  had  previously  heard. 
The  last  time  I  was  in  Kief,  in  the 
spring  of  1918,  the  square  in  front  of  the 
station  was  already  a  morass  of  filth. 
Now,  as  soon  as  we  cross  the  bridge 
into  the  city,  I  observe  a  marked  im- 
provement. The  principal  avenues  are 
clean  and  tidy.  The  street  sweepings 
have  already  been  gathered  into  piles, 
and  workers  are  busy  removing  them. 

Some  of  the  building  fagades  look 
decidedly  neglected,  but  I  notice  that 
efforts  are  being  made  to  repair  them. 
Kief,  upon  the  whole,  does  not  present 
the  typical  appearance  of  a  city  imder 
Bolshevist  rule.  Scarcely  another  town 
in  Russia  has  experienced  so  many 
changes  of  government  since  the  over- 
throw of  the  Tsar.  At  different  times 
Kief  has  seen  Russians,  Ukrainians, 
Poles,  and  Germans  in  charge  of  its 
affairs.     Bolsheviki    have   alternated 


with  the  forces  of  Petljura  and  Deni- 
kin.  During  the  last  few  years  there 
have  been  at  least  six  changes  of  ad- 
ministration. 

I  pass  the  opera  house,  which  brings 
back  to  memory  the  old  days  of  Skoro- 
padski's  glory,  and  along  the  Fundu- 
klevskaya,  now  called  Lenin  Street, 
down  to  the  Kieschtschatik.  This  used 
to  be  the  shopping-centre  and  fash- 
ionable promenade  of  Kief,  something 
like  Kartnerstrasse  in  Vienna.  Its  for- 
mer elegance  has  vanished,  but  I  note 
with  surprise  that  practically  every 
shop  is  open. 

Long  before  we  reached  the  centre  of 
the  city  this  morning,  I  had  ah-eady 
noticed  with  wonder  the  hordes  of 
hucksters  standing  on  every  comer, 
peddling  bread,  sweets,  boot-soles,  and 
a  great  variety  of  neighborhood  wares; 
as  well  as  the  numerous  shops  selling 
eggSf  meat,  and  fish.  Here  in  Funduk- 
levskaya  and  Kieschtschatik  there  are 
delicatessen  stores  selling  canned  goods, 
dried  and  preserved  fruits,  raisins,  al- 
monds, and  the  like.  I  observe  also 
confectionery  shops,  wine  shops,  haber- 
dasheries, dressmaking  establishments, 
stationery  shops,  and  bookshops.  I 
even  discover  a  store  selling  school 
supplies,  and  a  show  window  filled 
with  stuffed  animals. 

Of  course  these  things  are  not  to  be 
judged  by  West-European  standards. 
In  a  tailor's  shop,  for  instance,  you  will 
find  a  red  hussar's  tunic  hanging  side 
by  side  with  a  modem  business  suit. 
An  art  store  will  display,  amid  cost- 
ly rugs  and  bronzes,  plaster-of-Paris 
busts,  cheap  gimcracks,  and  ordinary 
household  utensils.  We  must  bear  in 
mind,  too,  that  free  trade  is  of  very 
recent  date  and  that  production  and 
exchange  are  not  functioning  normally. 
The  goods  offered  for  sale  at  present 
are  from  stocks  that  have  been  con- 
cealed or  confiscated  since  early  in 
the  revolution. 
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I  am  impressed  by  the  business 
eagerness  of  the  people.  The  thronged 
market  square  and  the  by-streets 
present  the  same  picture.  It  is  difficult 
to  push  one's  way  between  the  crowded 
booths.  Plour,  beans,  potatoes,  v^e- 
tables,  fish,  meat,  and  particularly 
bread  —  bread  of  all  shades,  hues,  and 
textures,  from  coarse  black  that  looks 
scarcely  edible  to  the  finest  white 
rolls.  A  row  of  venders  selling  little 
bundles  of  wood  encircles  the  market 
place.  Interspersed  among  them  are 
people  who  are  trying  to  dispose  of 
what  is  left  of  their  household  goods  or 
clothing  in  order  to  keep  aUve.  Yonder 
is  a  lady  ofiering  an  expensive  child's 
hood;  another  sells  embroidered  gar- 
ments; a  third,  fine  linens. 

Although  much  of  this  traffic  is  due 
to  the  bitter  distress  here  suggested, 
and  many  of  the  things  offered  for  sale 
are  out-of-date  rubbish,  none  the  less 
an  observer  does  not  get  the  impression 
that  this  is  the  last  commercial  par- 
oxysm of  a  ruined  coimtry.  Quite  the 
reverse.  He  is  conscious  of  the  vigor- 
ous heart-throbs  of  revival.  What  the 
future  is  to  bring  forth  depends 
naturally  upon  the  turn  things  take 
in  Russia;  that  is,  upon  whether  the 
Government  succeeds  in  reviving  pro- 
duction and  tapping  again  the  exhaust- 
less  resources  of  this  fertile  land. 

But  stop.  I  am  beginning  to  philoso- 
phize. Let  me  stick  to  what  my  eyes 
show  me.  I  repeat,  business  in  the 
streets  is  extraordinarily  active,  and 
one  sees  many  well-dressed  people 
among  the  gray-  and  brown-clothed 
peasants  and  ex-soldiers.  I  pass  ladies 
in  fur  or  satin  coats  that  almost  sug- 
gest this  season's  fashions.  The  street 
crowd  looks  healthy  and  well  fed. 
Rarely  do  I  see  a  hollow  or  pallid 
countenance  or  meet  a  beggar  or  a 
cripple.  Everyone  seems  to  be  in  a 
hurry.  No  one  looks  downcast  or  dis- 
couraged.    I    discover    none    of   the 


irritability  and  suUenness  that  charac- 
terized Kief  when  I  knew  it  before. 
Almost  everybody  walks.  At  extremely 
rare  intervals  I  catch  sight  of  a  droshky 
carrying  some  wealthy  profiteer,  or  an 
electric  car  packed  with  laboring  men 
and  soldiers,  or  possibly  an  automobile 
speeding  down  the  street  with  red 
bannerets  fluttering  in  the  wind,  bear- 
ing some  Soviet  offidal  on  a  mission  of 
pleasure  or  duty. 

Here  at  Kharkof  I  feel  that  I  can 
at  last  say  something  as  to  the  real 
forces  at  present  dominant  in  Southern 
Russia.  Since  about  a  year  ago,  there 
has  been  no  armed  opposition  to  the 
Moscow  Government  anywhere  in  the 
Ukraine.  The  only  real  authority  has 
been  the  Ukraine  SociaUst  Soviet 
Republic.  Every  organization  hostile 
to  it,  whether  presided  over  by 
Denikin,  Petljura,  or  Makhno,  is  in 
exile.  Not  one  of  them  controls  a 
square  yard  of  Ukrainian  soil  or  re- 
tains a  following  worth  mentioning. 
Naturally,  it  is  always  possible  that 
Wrangel  or  Petljura  will  receive  finan- 
cial or  mihtary  help  from  the  Entente 
and  make  a  new  incursion  into  Ukrain- 
ian territory  from  Poland  or  Rumania; 
but  there  appears  to  be  very  little 
chance  that  they  will  win  any  perma- 
nent success  in  this  country. 

My  opinion  that  the  Bolsheviki  are 
firmly  seated  in  authority  is  not  based 
on  my  personal  observations  alone,  but 
largely  upon  the  opinions  of  opponents 
of  that  Government.  No  matter  how 
much  they  curse  it,  none  of  those  with 
whom  I  talk  imagines  for  a  moment 
that  it  can  be  overthrown. 

I  shall  try  to  state  the  political 
situation  precisely  as  it  is,  regardless 
of  my  personal  sympathies  and  antip- 
athies. I  can  well  understand  that  a 
refugee  from  the  Ukraine,  who  has  been 
robbed  of  all  his  property  by  the  Com- 
munists and  perhaps  has  suffered  fear- 
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ful  persecutions  at  their  hands,  can 
never  reconcile  himself  to  the  present 
Government  as  long  as  he  lives,  and 
will  continue  to  hope  and  pray  that  it 
may  be  overthrown.  It  is  still  more 
easy  to  understand  how  the  members 
of  the  different  so-called  'Ukrainian 
Governments,'  who  live  on  the  pros- 
pect of  getting  eventual  control  of  the 
country,  will  employ  every  means  in 
their  possession  to  conceal  the  true 
situation.  But  it  is  our  business  to  see 
things  precisely  as  they  are. 

A  person  may  be  an  outright  enemy 
of  Bolshevism  and  all  it  stands  for,  and 
yet  feel  compelled  out  of  regard  for  the 
interests  of  his  coimtry  and  his  fellow 
citizens  to  cultivate  the  closest  possible 
relations  with  Russia  and  the  Ukraine. 
Such  a  course  has  been  made  easier 
by  recent  changes  in  Soviet  policy. 
The  Bolsheviki  admit  frankly  that 
they  based  their  whole  system  upon 
the  expectation  of  an  inmiediate  world- 
wide revolution,  that  they  miscalcu- 
lated sadly  in  setting  a  date  for  that 
event,  and  that  they  are  now  compelled 
to  change  radically  their  attitude  to- 
ward other  Governments.  So  eager 
are  the  Bolshevist  leaders  in  the 
Ukraine  to  have  the  assistance  of 
German  manufacturers  and  engineers, 
that  the  most  extreme  Conmiunists 
would  now  dislike  exceedingly  to  see 
an  inmiediate  revolution  in  Germany, 
as  it  would  be  likely  to  paralyze  that 
country's  industries. 

It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  here 
that  the  country  has  reached  bottom 
in  the  direction  of  economic  ruin,  and 
that  a  betterment  has  already  begun. 
The  Ukraine  is  producing,  though  as 
yet  haltingly  and  laboriously.  Its 
disused  machinery  is  slowly  acquiring 
headway.  But  it  is  moving. 

My  little  Russian  teacher  is  a  young 
German  woman  of  Russian  birth  — 
very  reserved  and  taciturn.    When  I 


asked  her  what  I  ought  to  pay  her  for 
a  lesson,  she  looked  embarrassed  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said  that  when  I 
had  been  long  enough  in  the  country, 
I  would  understand  her  terms.  They 
were  a  pound  of  bread  an  hour. 

In  fact,  except  in  wholesale  trans- 
actions, a  pound  of  bread  is  the  unit  of 
value  for  both  wages  and  goods.  In 
larger  dealings  the  gold  ruble  is  the 
money  of  account,  even  the  Soviet 
Government  employing  that  denomi- 
nation in  measuring  salaries.  Public 
officials  and  clerks,  however,  prefer 
to  be  paid  on  a  pound-of-bread  basis; 
for  even  reckoned  in  gold  rubles,  the 
price  of  provisions  fluctuates  widely 
and  steadily  rises.  This  is  due  both  to 
political  and  economic  uncertainties 
and  to  the  famine,  which  is  slowly  but 
steadily  spreading  from  the  South  to- 
wiard  Kharkof  and  already  holds  half 
of  the  Ukraine  in  its  grasp. 

I  glance  around  my  teacher's  room 
and  try  to  make  a  hasty  estimate  of 
how  she  manages  to  live.  Though  she 
may  have  a  number  of  pupils,  other 
provisions  besides  bread,  as  well  as 
clothing  and  shoes,  are  incredibly  ex- 
pensive. There  is  little  in  the  apart- 
ment that  could  be  traded  for  food  in 
case  of  need.  A  bed  stands  in  one  cor- 
ner, and  a  tiny  iron  stove  in  another, 
evidently  serving  both  for  heating  and 
cooking.  That  is  all  a  small  household 
is  permitted  to  have.  I  know  the 
regulations  are  enforced,  for  I  have 
been  the  guest  in  numerous  homes,  at 
both  Kief  and  Kharkof,  of  Germans, 
Russians,  Jews,  Communists,  pro- 
letarians, and  the  bourgeoisie.  One 
must  not  confuse  the  newly  rich  with 
the  Communists'  and  the  so-called 
*Red  aristocracy.'  Naturally  very 
many  of  the  Soviet  officials  use  their 
position  for  personal  profit;  but  the 
last  'piuification'  of  the  Conmiunist 
party  has  cleared  out  many  of  these 
elements.    Moreover,  I  have  met  an 
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astoundingly  large  number  of  Bol- 
sheviki  who  are  sacrificing  themselves 
to  the  cause  with  a  devotion  and 
fanaticism  that  make  them  despise 
personal  advantages.  Life  is  hard  and 
difficult  for  everyone,  except  a  few 
conscienceless  speculators  —  men  of  the 
class  that  thrive  on  the  misery  and 
distress  of  others  in  every  part  of  the 
world. 

The  Bolsheviki  have  been  forced  to 
compromise  with  these  speculators, 
and  with  the  spirit  of  private  gain  in 
general.  To  realize  the  extent  of  this 
surrender  one  should  visit  Kharkof 
market.  The  Bolsheviki  fought  that 
institution  bitterly.  They  attempted 
to  abolish  it  repeatedly;  but  it  always 
revived.  Pinally  they  took  an  extreme 
measure.  They  nailed  up  the  market 
building,  tore  down  all  the  booths  and 
stalls,  and  cleared  out  everything  in 
the  vast  market  square.  But  to-day 
the  place  is  again  a  Uttle  city  of 
slab  houses,  booths,  and  stands.  The 
great  market  hall  in  the  centre  would 
not  hold  a  twentieth  part  of  the  goods 
offered  here  for  sale. 

This  market  is  a  world  in  itself  — 
you  can  buy  anything  conceivable. 
There  are  endless  rows  of  booths  with 
meat,  bacon,  sausage,  bread,  honey, 
butter,  eggs,  vegetables,  potatoes,  fish. 
Then  there  are  others  with  oil,  alcohol, 
petroleum,  gasoline,  and  wood.  Still 
other  dealers  specialize  in  furniture, 
household  utensUs,  bedding,  carpets, 
tools,  hardware,  woodenware,  and  bas- 
kets; and  interspersed  with  all  these 
are  people  who  are  offering  one  or  two 
articles  of  personal  property  for  sale. 

The  gold  market  has  a  corner  to  it- 
self. It  is  an  illegal  institution  and  is 
raided  periodically,  only  to  reappear 
the  following  day.  At  first  you  notice 
only  a  group  of  innocent-looking  men 
walking  up  and  down.  But  if  you 
approach  and  look  like  a  trustworthy 
party,  you  are  immediately  bombarded 


with  winks  and  gestures  from  every 
side.  Coats  are  thrown  back,  and  you 
see  long  rows  of  gold  chains  hanging 
across  a  man's  breast.  A  hand  opens 
and  in  the  palm  sparkle  a  dozen 
diamond  rings.  Handbags  appear 
mysteriously,  filled  with  strings  of 
pearls,  jeweled  pins,  and  gold  and 
silver  coins. 

Measured  by  European  standards, 
the  prices  of  these  valuables  are  very 
low.  That  is  because  it  is  illegal  to 
carry  them  out  of  the  country  and 
because  bread  is  worth  more  than 
gold.  It  is  a  safe  generalization  that 
•  the  cost  of  provisions  and  other  nec- 
essaries of  Hfe  increases  daily,  indeed 
almost  hourly,  while  the  price  of  lux- 
uries falls.  You  can  buy  a  large,  fine 
Oriental  rug  in  £3iarkof  to-day  for  less 
than  six  thousand  marks,  or  twenty 
dollars  in  American  ciurency;  and 
down  in  the  famine  district  you  can 
buy  a  plough  or  a  thrashing  machine 
for  a  thirty-three-pound  bag  of  flour. 

Dimng  the  p)eriod  of  transition  from 
the  old  Communist  system  to  the  *new 
economy,*  economic  conditions  are 
topsy-turvy,  and  the  famine  naturally 
makes  things  worse.  But  in  general, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  private  enterprise  now 
has  things  much  its  own  way  so  far  as 
Government  control  is  concerned. 

A  stroll  through  Kharkof  market 
gives  me  an  impressive  exhibition  of 
the  tremendous  force  the  spirit  of  gain 
is.  The  market  is  steadily  growing. 
New  booths  are  being  erected  daily; 
indeed,  these  are  invading  all  the 
neighboring  streets.  They  are  the  first 
signs  of  new  construction  that  I  have 
seen  in  the  Ukraine;  even  stone 
buildings  are  being  erected  to  serve  as 
warehouses  and  shops. 

Men  are  hastening  with  feverish 
speed  to  take  advantage  of  the  new 
economic  policy  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. The  peasant,  after  paying  a  tax 
in  kind,  can  sell  his  produce  a3  he  will. 
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Government  factories  are  run  under  a 
cooperative  and  profit-sharing  system. 
Labor  is  paid  for  entirely  according  to 
a  piece-work  schedule,  and  both  man- 
agers and  workers  are  given  every  in- 
centive to  increase  production.  A 
monthly  delivery-quota  is  set  for  each 
factory.   If  this  is  exceeded,  the  men 


are  given  extra  pay;  if  production  falls 
below  standard,  a  deduction  is  made 
from  wage  salaries.  We  must  bear  in 
mind,  of  course,  that  we  are  dealing 
with  broken-down  industries;  but 
their  foimdation  is  solid,  for  they  are 
rooted  in  the  most  fertile  soil  of 
Europe. 
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[On  June  29, 1921,  Madame  Odette  Keun  was  arreetedai  ConstatUinople  by  the  BriUeh  poUee, 
charged  wUh  BoUhenst  propagandci,  and  deported  to  Rusna,  At  this  time  her  eympathies 
were  Communiel,  The  following  article  is  from  her  forthcoming  book,  reciting  her  experieneee 
in  that  country.  It  is  paired  wiih  the  preceding  article  ae  a  woman* $  view  of  condition*  in 
Kharkqf  leee  than  a  year  prior  to  Mr.  Roes**  vieii,] 


From  VOpinion,  May  6 
(Paris  Nationalist  Literary  Weekly) 


Khabkof  is  at  present  the  capital  of 
the  Ukraine,  and  is  the  centre  at  which 
the  coal,  wheat,  and  sugar  of  the  neigh- 
boring country  are  stored.  It  was  for- 
merly a  fine  city,  though  rather  devoid 
of  individuality.  It  still  has  broad  ave- 
nues and  fine  buildings  —  mostly  white, 
broken  here  and  there  by  the  immense 
pink,  green,  or  golden  fagades  and 
domes  of  great  churches;  and  a  multi- 
tude of  little  squares  and  parks  — 
generally  brown  and  dry,  their  trees 
dusty  and  withered  by  the  perennial 
drought.  The  sun  shines  with  dazzling 
brilliance.  The  air  is  as  clear  as  crystal; 
in  this  atmosphere  the  vision  pierces 
far,  and  remote  sounds  are  heard  dis- 
tinctly. But  the  city  is  exposed  without 
protection  to  the  ovenlike  heat  of  mid- 
summer on  the  steppes.  All  that  re- 
mains of  its  former  thriving  trade  are  a 
few  bakeries,  a  fruit  shop,  four  or  five 


makeshift  restaurants,  a  horde  of  ped- 
dlers selling  white  bread,  baked  pota- 
toes, and  lumps  of  sugar. 

Kharkof  has  been  so  stunned  by  its 
nerve-shaking  turns  of  fortune  during 
the  civil  wars  and  revolution,  that  it 
now  stagnates  in  the  silence  of  mortifi- 
cation and  decay.  The  Germans  cap- 
tured it,  Skoropadski  ruled  it,  Winne- 
chenko  held  it  for  a  moment  and  gave  it 
a  brief  breathing-sp)ell  of  independence, 
Denikin  seized  it,  the  Bolsheviki  cap- 
tured it,  then  lost  it,  then  captured  it 
again,  and  when  I  was  there  a  year  ago, 
Makhno,  the  anarchist  leader,  con- 
stantly threatened  it  with  his  savage 
bands. 

This  alternation  of  fortime  or  misfor- 
tune has  left  the  people  little  more  than 
the  walls  of  their  houses  and  the  roofs 
above  them.  Windows  are  broken, 
doorbells  have  been  torn  off,  fixtures 
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have  been  carried  away.  Nothing  is 
repaired  —  brickwork  is  cracking,  the 
pavements  are  in  chaotic  dilapidation. 
In  places  it  has  been  necessary  to  lay 
down  planks  to  make  the  streets  pass- 
able for  pedestrians.  Misery  is  ever 
morose  and  ugly,  but  the  residents  of 
Kharkof  seem  obsessed  by  the  spirit 
that 'makes  matters  worse.'  I  never  in 
my  life  saw  people  so  consciously  and 
intentionally  disgusting  in  their  habits. 
Before  I  left  the  city,  I  felt  sure  that  it 
did  not  contain  a  room  fit  for  a  pigpen. 

Before  the  revolution,  I  am  told, 
Kharkof  had  more  than  half-a-million 
inhabitants.  The  number  has  trebled 
since  then;  there  are  not  enough  houses 
to  hold  the  people.  More  than  that, 
government  oflicials  have  requisitioned 
whatever  buildings  took  their  fancy. 
The  Cheka  alone  occupies  whole 
squares.  One  can  well  imagine  the  con- 
gestion in  the  quarters  left  for  residen- 
tial use.  Here  people  must  live  — 
wash,  sew,  sleep,  store  their  food,  and 
in  addition,  as  the  imiversal  practice  is, 
raise  chickens  and  rabbits  and  keep 
dogs.  No  one  thinks  of  having  a  special 
apartment  for  a  particular  use.  Every 
kitchen  is  a  sleeping-room,  and  every 
sleeping-room  is  a  place  for  cooking. 
To  have  two  rooms  you  must  be 
*a  specialist'  —  that  is,  a  doctor,  a 
chemist,  or  the  like. 

There  is  not  a  hotel  in  the  town,  nor 
any  furniture  to  speak  of  in  private 
houses  —  no  pictures,  books,  or  rugs. 
Even  curtains  have  been  forbidden. 
One  commission  after  another  has 
seized  whatever  it  regarded  as  super- 
fluous, and  the  owners  have  concealed 
the  rest.  There  is  no  city  water;  you 
carry  water  yourself  from  public  wells. 
Neither  is  there  electricity;  and  since 
petroleum  is  not  to  be  had  and  candles 
are  excessively  dear,  people  rise  and 
retire  with  the  sim. 

One  cannot  well  blame  the  inhabi- 
tants for  overcrowding,  privation,  and 


inconveniences;  but  they  are  at  fault 
for  much  of  the  filth  and  disorder  in 
which  they  live.  The  atmosphere  inside 
their  houses  is  intolerable.  Though  I 
was  myself  in  rags,  I  hardly  ventured  to 
sit  down  in  a  chair,  nor  could  I  eat  at 
a  private  table.  Dirty  combs  would  lie 
across  the  bread;  soiled  linen  would 
hang  over  the  chair-backs;  filthy  boots 
would  stand  next  to  the  samovar. 

*  Why  not  tidy  up  a  bit  ?'  I  would  ask. 

*  Impossible!  They'd  take  us  for 
bourgeoisie.  We  would  be  reported, 
and  they  'd  carry  ofi*  our  things.' 

*But  there  's  no  commission  to  pre- 
vent your  being  decent.  Clean  up;  at 
least,  clean  up!' 

But  they  have  lost  the  habit  of  clean- 
liness; I  sometimes  wonder  if  they  ever 
had  it.  The  only  reply  to  my  exhorta- 
tions would  be,  Nitschevo — *  No  matter.' 

I  went  to  the  'Soviet  House'  —  the 
building  assigned  for  lodging  visiting 
missions  —  to  ask  if  I  might  have  quar- 
ters there.  The  filth  and  dilapidation 
were  absolutely  indescribable.  I  was 
nauseated  the  moment  I  entered  by 
conditions  it  is  impossible  to  print. 

In  the  streets,  which  are  noticeably 
still  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
wheeled  traffic,  people  stroll  aimlessly 
about  over  broken  and  grass-grown 
pavements.  It  is  as  though  the  popula- 
tion of  a  hundred  villages  had  suddenly 
drifted  into  town.  They  have  no  hats 
or  shoes  or  stockings.  The  men  wear 
blouses  open  at  the  throat.  The  women 
are  in  cotton  wrappers,  with  white 
handkerchiefs  tied  over  their  bobbed 
hair;  some  have  wooden  sandals  or  bast 
slippers.  Not  an  article  of  jewelry,  not 
a  single  item  of  adornment  appears  in 
their  costumes  —  they  are  simply  cov- 
ered, not  clothed.  Occasionally  I  would 
see  beautiful  young  girls  —  ravishing 
blonds  with  long  golden  hair  and  bloom- 
ing faces  —  clothed  in  a  gown  made 
from  some  old  piece  of  drapery  or 
tapestry,  and  so  scanty  in  material 
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that,  with  its  low  corsage  and  narrow 
skirt,  it  seemed  like  a  costume  handed 
down  from  a  previous  century. 

I  used  to  study  the  features  of  these 
people.  They  all  looked  harassed,  care- 
worn, suspicious,  hostile,  and  hard; 
I  did  not  see  a  single  cheerful,  op)en 
countenance  during  my  stay  in  Russia. 
And  their  manners  were  as  rude  as 
their  faces.  If  you  inquired  your  way, 
the  only  reply  would  be  Zn-nr-n  —  the 
speaker  continuing  on  his  way  without 
a  pause.  Possibly  it  was  the  equivalent 
of  Nie  znayoUf  —  *I  don't  know,'  — 
but  I  could  not  be  sure,  for  it  was 
growled  in  an  unintelligible  gutteral. 
I  am  familiar  with  the  self-centred 
and  selfish  mentality  of  all  the  great 
cities  of  Western  Europe;  but  this  was 
something  different.  The  manners  of 
these  people  reflected  the  state  of  their 
souls  —  arrested,  stupefied,  hopeless, 
concentrated  on  the  sordid  moment, 
stultified  by  starvation  and  terror. 

Quite  apart  from  the  Volga  famine, 
—  a  horrible  but  localized  calamity,  — 
the  harvests  have  not  been  suflicient 
anywhere  in  Russia.  As  a  consequence, 
rations  have  been  reduced.  Theoreti- 
cally, people  receive  a  poimd  of  black 
bread  a  day  and  have  the  right  to  one 
meal  at  a  public  dining-room.  The  pro- 
visions supplied  are  coarse  but  toler- 
able; but  they  are  prepared  in  such  a 
careless  and  filthy  way  that  only  a 
starving  person  can  force  himself  to  eat 
them.  The  Government  is  supposed  to 
distribute  certain  provisions  monthly: 
a  pound  of  sugar,  two  or  three  pounds 
of  beans,  a  poimd  of  butter,  tea,  to- 
bacco, petroleum,  soap,  and  salt.  The 
quantity  and  quality  of  these  varies 
widely  according  to  the  institution 
with  which  one  is  associated  and  the 
place  where  one  resides.  However,  the 
Government  is  often  in  default.  I  knew 
public  employees  whose  monthly  ration 
consisted  of  twelve  packages  of  tobacco, 
four  boxes  of  matches,  and  two  pounds 


of  salt.   There  was  no  protest.   They 
were  resigned  to  this  sort  of  thing. 

I  do  not  blame  the  Government.  It 
is  helpless.  The  coimtry  has  reached  a 
point  where  there  seems  to  be  no 
remedy.  .  .  . 

The  Cheka  interferes  in  every  sphere 
of  life.  It  supervises  the  poUce,  busi- 
ness, finance,  family  and  social  rela- 
tions, and  private  thinking.  You  can- 
not escape  the  eyes  of  its  agents.  I  was 
told  that  there  were  sixteen  thousand 
employees  of  the  Cheka  in  Kharkof 
alone.  The  chiefs  of  the  public  tribu- 
nals interrogate  their  prisoners,  draw 
up  a  brief  of  the  case,  and  present  their 
findings  to  their  sup)eriors  to  execute, 
on  a  basis  of  mere  personal  opinion. 
By  a  sort  of  natural  selection,  the  heads 
of  the  government  are  generally  men  of 
brutal  and  cruel  dispositions. 

Let  me  cite  the  case  of  a  man  whom 
I  knew,  whose  experience  is  typical. 
He  was  arrested  one  night,  shut  up  by 
the  Cheka  for  several  days,  and  then 
told  that  he  had  been  condemned  to  six 
months  in  prison.  *And  what  is  the 
charge  against  me?'  'Speculation.* 
That  is  all  he  ever  learned.  He  was 
never  questioned  personally;  he  never 
saw  his  judges;  he  never  had  an  oppor- 
timity  to  explain  or  exculpate  himself; 
and  as  I  write  these  lines,  he  is  still  in 
prison. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Red  army  is  a 
true  school  of  the  people.  I  could  not 
but  admire  the  magnificent  corps  of 
young  oflicers  training  in  the  military 
schools.  They  are  all  Commimists,  all 
young,  all  pursuing  a  short  and  inten- 
sive course  of  study  designed  to  pre- 
pare them  to  be  army  leaders.  My 
room  at  Kharkof  overlooked  the  court- 
yard of  one  of  these  institutions.  I  was 
awakened  at  dawn  by  the  student  corps 
chanting  'The  International,'  and  al- 
ways dressed  quickly  to  watch  their 
athletic  exercises  and  drills  —  it  was  a 
treat  for  the  eyes.  These  are  the  men 
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who  recently  suppressed  the  Kronstadt 
insurrection.  They  are  heart  and  soul 
Communists,  and  the  first  to  be  called 
to  service  where  loyalty  and  discipline 
are  required.  They  are  reviving  the  airs 
and  manners  of  the  old  military  caste. 


You  detect  them  instantly  by  their 
brightly  polished  boots,  their  neatly 
fitting  imifonns,  and  their  gay  decora- 
tions and  insignia.  I  have  even  seen 
them  wearing  gloves.  They  are  la 
beUe  jeunesse  of  modem  Russia. 
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[These  sdectUms  from  the  lettere  that  Henryk  Sienkiewiez  wrote  from  America  in  1876 
and  1877  describe  certain  of  his  experiences  in  California,  Previous  extracts  from  these 
letters  were  printed  in  the  Living  Age  of  June  24.] 


I  THUS  began  what  might  seem  a 
monotonous,  but  what  was  in  reality 
an  eventful,  experience  as  forest- 
dweller  in  this  mountain  canon.  I  rose 
mornings  at  the  first  sign  of  dawn  and 
descended  the  narrow  pass,  where  I 
usually  found  a  fire  already  started  and 
the  squatter  preparing  breakfast.  Our 
conversation  during  the  meal  usually 
related  to  what  had  occurred  the 
previous  night  —  raccoons  had  raided 
the  beehives,  or  we  had  found  the  trail 
of  larger  animals  in  the  vicinity  inviting 
us  to  a  hunt;  or  else  we  would  discuss 
the  approach  of  the  rainy  season  and 
the  importance  of  packing  in  our  sup- 
plies. For  when  the  stream  in  the 
canon  and  the  Santa  Ana  River  over- 
flowed, we  were  entirely  cut  ofi*  from 
settlements. 

Usually  after  breakfast,  which  was 
always  over  before  sunrise,  the  squat- 
ter would  take  his  axe  and  set  to  work 
on  his  log  cabin.  I  would  throw  a  rifle 
over  my  shoulder  and  start  out  for 
deer.  Some  days  I  would  return  empty- 
handed;  now  and  then  I  brought  in  an 
antelope  or  a  moimtain  sheep.  We 
would  cut  the  meat  into  thin  strips  and 
either  smoke  it  over  a  fire  or  dry  it  in 


the  sun.  About  ten  o'clock  we  would 
both  lie  down  on  the  mossy  bank  of  the 
stream  and  take  a  couple  of  hours' 
siesta.  It  was  so  hot  diuing  the  middle 
of  the  day  that  we  did  not  attempt  to 
work.  In  the  afternoon  we  could 
always  coimt  on  a  cool  breeze  from  the 
ocean;  then  I  would  take  a  shotgun  and 
seek  smaller  game. 

I  killed  many  grouse,  which  usually 
take  cover  among  the  cactus  plants  and 
half  run,  half  fly,  when  a  himter  ap- 
proaches; and  also  great  moimtain 
partridges,  millions  of  which  could  be 
found  along  the  watercourses.  During 
these  excursions  I  frequently  encoun- 
tered rattlesnakes.  They  are  very  fond 
of  sunning  themselves  on  the  smooth 
stones.  Generally  they  glided  away  as 
soon  as  they  detected  me  in  the  dis- 
tance, but  sometimes  they  stood  their 
ground  and  invited  a  fight. 

One  day  I  came  upon  one  in  my 
path,  as  I  was  starting  out  in  the  early 
dawn.  I  supposed  he  would  get  out  of 
the  way,  as  usually  happened;  but 
instead  he  raised  himself  for  half  of  his 
length  in  the  air,  thrust  his  head  for- 
ward, and  hissed.  I  had  a  splendid  view 
of  him.  He  vibrated  his  tail  —  which 
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was  slightly  elevated  —  so  rapidly  that 
his  rattles  sounded  shrilly,  in  a  high 
pitch.  For  some  unknown  reason  this 
snake  was  evidently  intensely  irritated. 
When  I  turned  to  one  side,  he  changed 
his  position  and  kept  facing  me.  I 
watched  him  for  some  time;  there  was 
no  special  danger,  since  I  could  easily 
get  away  from  him.  Finally  I  cut  a  long 
pole  with  my  bowie  knife,  stripped  it 
of  its  foliage,  and  drew  nearer.  The 
serpent  rose  up  like  a  huge  candle  and 
was  about  to  strike,  when  I  brought 
the  pole  down  on  him  and  killed  him.  I 
cut  off  the  tail,  which  had  seventeen 
rattles,  and  started  what  soon  became 
a  fine  collection  of  these  souvenirs. 
Besides  those  that  I  procured  by  my- 
self, more  than  twenty  were  given  me 
by  squatters  and  Indians. 

Generally  I  brought  home  an  abim- 
dance  of  game  from  my  afternoon 
exciu*sion.  I  found  that  constant  himt* 
ing  not  only  greatly  increased  my  skill 
as  a  sportsman,  but  also  made  me 
sharp-sighted  and  quick  of  hearing; 
and  the  general  effect  upon  my  health 
was  excellent.  At  Warsaw  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  write  imtil  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Here  I  was 
sound  asleep  soon  after  sunset,  and 
abroad  and  about  my  business  with  the 
first  flush  of  dawn.  Furthermore,  the 
necessity  of  being  constantly  on  the 
alert,  —  watching  forest,  cliffs,  and 
trails,  —  and  keenly  intent  upon  my 
natural  surroundings,  was  a  course  in 
mental  and  physical  gymnastics  that 
soon  sharpened  my  senses  imtil  they 
had  an  edge  like  a  razor. 

Constant  practice  accomplishes  won- 
ders in  this  direction.  While  the  nights 
in  the  mountain  forests  are  never  silent, 
the  days  are  remarkably  quiet,  espe- 
cially diuing  the  hoiu*s  of  greatest  heat. 
Even  the  birds  in  the  woods  are  still  as 
the  grave.  One's  ear,  undeafened  by 
the  din  of  men,  becomes  so  sensitive 
that,  to  borrow  the  words  of  Mickie- 


wicz,  one  can  hear  'the  butterfly  poise 
upon  a  blade  of  grass,  or  a  serpent  glide 
smoothly  o'er  the  turf.'  Often  when  I 
was  sitting  at  my  writing  in  the  log 
cabin  we  were  building,  I  could  hear 
Jack's  voice  a  himdred  yards  off  down 
the  canon,  speaking  to  his  dog,  so 
plainly  that  I  understood  every  word. 
I  knew  whether  he  was  approaching  or 
going  farther  away.  To  be  sure,  the 
natural  acoustics  of  the  cliffs  aided 
my  hearing;  they  reechoed  sounds  so 
clearly  that  a  rifle  shot  would  roll  like 
thimder  down  the  canon. 

Although  I  spent  much  of  my  time 
himting,  I  also  continued  to  write.  I 
had  an  imconquerable  impulse  to 
record  immediately  the  experiences  of 
this  mountain  idyl.  They  were  so 
original  that  they  seemed  to  me,  even 
at  the  time,  like  a  creation  of  the 
imagination  —  like  a  dream.  But  it 
was  much  easier  to  want  to  write  than 
to  write.  My  fingers  were  so  calloused 
and  clumsy  from  clambering  about  the 
cliffs  that  I  could  scarcely  hold  a  pen. 
I  had  no  table  or  chair,  for  such  things 
are  regarded  as  unnecessary  luxuries  in 
a  squatter's  life.  Jack  used  to  sit  upon 
a  stone  in  the  canon;  he  ate  from  an- 
other stone.  Nights,  until  his  cabin 
was  finished,  he  used  to  sleep  upon  the 
moss  in  his  tent.  Probably  he  would 
never  have  used  a  chair  had  he  pos- 
sessed one.  He  often  said  that  when 
he  had  finished  his  cabin  he  was  going 
to  put  in  some  conveniences;  but  I  am 
in  doubt  how  far  his  ambition  went  in 
this  direction. 

So  I  had  to  provide  for  myself .  With 
an  axe  for  my  only  tool,  I  made  an 
excellent  writing-desk  out  of  an  old 
beehive,  even  putting  in  a  drawer  to 
keep  my  paper  from  getting  wet.  My 
chair  I  copied  from  the  Mexicans.  I 
had  visited  their  estancias  on  the  plains. 
These  people  dwell  in  makeshift  cabins, 
spending  their  days  in  the  saddle 
watching  their  grazing  cattle;  evenings 
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they  gather  about  a  fire  of  cornstalks, 
and  play  cards.  They  have  no  chairs  or 
tables;  their  only  furniture  consists  of 
ox  skulls  set  against  the  walls.  In  the 
evening  the  vaccheros  drag  these  out 
around  the  fire  and  seat  themselves 
between  the  horns.  I  adopted  the  same 
device.  Having  found  a  huge  ox  skull, 
I  brought  it  home,  bound  a  bunch  of 
moss  between  the  horns,  and  made 
me  a  seat  as  comfortable  as  Voltaire's 
fauteuil. 

After  that  I  wrote  nearly  every  day 
until  I  was  interrupted,  as  I  shall  now 
relate. 

My  companion.  Jack  Harrison,  had 
been  working  on  his  cabin  for  several 
months,  and  yet  it  seemed  probable 
that  some  time  would  elapse  before  it 
was  roofed.  This  would  not  have  mat- 
tered to  me  had  the  nights  not  been 
getting  cooler  and  the  night  dews 
heavier.  I  now  woke  mornings  to  find 
my  blanket  saturated  with  the  fog  and 
mist.  This  suggested  to  me  that  it 
might  be  well  to  lend  Jack  a  hand  in 
roofing  his  cabin.  Although  I  knew 
nothing  of  carpentry,  our  joint  labor 
piished  things  forward  incomparably 
faster  than  before.  Hitherto  Jack  had 
had  to  drag  his  poles  and  lighter  tim- 
bers for  a  long  distance;  now  we  carried 
them  quickly  on  our  shoulders.  It  took 
us  longer  to  split  shakes;  for  we  had  no 
saw  and  had  to  dress  them  with  our 

axes. 

We  hewed  puncheons  for  the  floor 
out  of  solid  logs,  and  indeed,  when 
they  were  finished  they  looked  more 
Hke  logs  than  boards.  When  our  mate- 
rials were  once  ready,  we  finished  the 
roof  in  a  single  week,  and  regarded  our 
work  with  pride  and  satisfaction, 
though  doubtless  it  would  have  looked 
crude  enough  to  the  eyes  of  a  more 
practised  woodsman. 

The  cabin,  when  completed  and 
furnished,  consisted  of  a  one-room 
dwelling,  two  moss  bunks,  a  few  ox 


skulls,  and  my  homemade  writing- 
desk.  We  contrived  a  fairly  symmetri- 
cal door  out  of  three  hewn  planks.  We 
had  no  glass  for  a  window,  but  that 
caused  us  little  concern,  for  the  climate 
was  so  mild  that  we  did  not  notice  its 
absence. 

Jack  was  not  well  educated,  but  he 
had  a  practical  knowledge  of  life  and 
nature  —  like  most  Americans  — which 
gave  him  advantages  over  many  more 
scholarly  men.  He  was  exceedingly 
taciturn.  Evenings,  when  we  were 
sitting  around  our  camp  fire,  he  would 
unbend  and  converse  a  little;  but  dur- 
ing the  day,  when  we  were  working,  we 
seldom  exchanged  a  word.  To  a  man 
of  the  world  this  would  have  betokened 
ill  humor;  but  it  was  merely  habit,  due 
to  our  solitary  life.  I  doubt  if  there  are 
any  men  in  the  world  whose  good 
humor  is  more  imperturbable  than  that 
of  these  squatters.  Jangling  nerves  and 
impaired  health  are  the  cause  of  most 
human  irritation  and  unpleasantness; 
and  the  squatters  do  not  know  what 
nerves  mean,  and  are  as  healthy  as 
the  oaks  of  the  forest.  Moreover,  the 
Americans  have  an  inborn  masculinity 
of  character,  and  seldom  get  excited  or 
irritated  over  trifles. 

In  fact,  I  doubt  whether  there  is 
another  nation  in  the  world  which  has 
so  much  native  manliness  as  the  Amer- 
ican. These  people  do  not  possess 
French  mobility  and  liveliness  of  spirit; 
they  are  not  capable  of  the  tender 
sentiment  and  subtler  soul  experiences 
of  either  the  French  or  the  Poles.  A 
Yankee  takes  things  by  their  rough 
side;  he  does  not  concern  himself  with, 
or  indeed  perceive,  details,  trifles, 
unessentials  that  do  not  matter.  In  all 
respects  he  is  a  hard  man.  He  can 
love,  but  he  cannot  be  sentimental.  He 
can  hate,  but  he  cannot  hit  in  the  dark. 
Gossip,  scandal,  and  the  like,  anger  or 
weary  him.  If  he  hates  a  person  suf- 
ficiently he  will  kill  him,  but  he  will 
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not  bury  the  body.  When  he  works,  he 
works  hard.  When  he  spends,  double 
eagles'  fly  about  like  yellow  leaves. 
He  knows  nothing  of  saving  pennies. 
If  he  makes  a  fortune,  it  is  millions;  if 
he  goes  into  bankruptcy,  it  is  also  for 
millions.  He  has  tremendous  resp)ect 
for  his  wife,  and  often  lets  her  lead  him 
about  by  the  nose  like  a  tame  lion  — 
precisely  because  he  will  not  trouble 
himself  over  trifles. 

I  tried  to  discover  whether  Jack  had 
ever  asked  himself  what  this  giant 
scenery,  this  horizon  of  towering  cliffs, 
this  silvery  network  of  mountain 
brooks,  these  lofty  trees,  the  wild 
animals  that  kept  us  company,  and 
last  of  all  the  sun  and  the  stars  above, 
might  really  mean.  I  sought  to  learn 
whether  he  was  conscious  of  a  soul  in 
nature  or  curious  as  to  the  ultimate 
causes  of  existence.  I  had  often  read 'of 
such  backwoods  philosophers.  When  I 
turned  our  conversation  to  this  subject, 
however,  he  merely  quoted  the  Bible 
to  me:  *He  hath  made  the  earth  by  his 
power,  he  hath  established  the  world 
by  his  wisdom,  and  hath  stretched  out 
the  heaven  by  his  understanding.' 

Naturally  this  forestalled  all  further 
questions.  Jack  is  simply  a  religious 
man,  and  in  that  respect  resembles  the 
other  frontiersmen  whom  I  have  met 
here.  Every  evening  after  our  fire  died 
down  he  withdrew  for  a  while  into  the 
solitude,  uncovered  his  head,  raised  his 
eyesi  to  heaven,  and  prayed.  He  seemed 
to  me  at  such  moments  an  incarnation 
of  poetry,  and  one  widely  conscious  of 
the  majestic  power  to  which  he  humbly 
bowed. 

The  moonlight  would  fall  like  silver 
over  his  powerful  bearded  face,  as 
clean-cut  as  if  chiseled  from  marble. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  living  in  the 
first  days  of  Christianity,  and  saw 
before  me  one  of  the  barbarian  Cimbri 
laying  his  rude  soul  at  the  feet  of  God. 
The  fact  that  he  spoke  words  that 


sounded  foreign  to  my  ears  strengthened 
this  illusion:  *Our  Father  which  art  in 
heaven.  Hallowed  be  thy  name.' 

After  we  had  lived  together  here 
for  some  time.  Jack  suggested  that  I 
remain  permanently.  He  said  to  me: 
*  People  in  the  city  are  worried  and 
hurried.  Here  we  have  peace  and  quiet. 
We  can  keep  bees,  as  many  as  we  want. 
We'll  double  the  size  of  the  clearing, 
sow  barley,  com,  and  tobacco,  and 
plant  oranges,  figs,  and  almonds. 
Sometime  settlers  will  come  into  this 
part  of  the  country  and  the  land  will 
rise  in  value.  When  I  am  dead  and 
gone  you  will  own  two  claims  —  and, 
by  God,  there  '11  not  be  a  better  farm 
between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the 
desert.' 

I  was  tempted  for  a  moment,  en- 
chanted by  the  magic  of  the  forest. 
It  was  not  at  the  prospect  of  being 
Jack's  heir  —  plenty  of  land  was  to  be 
had  for  the  asking  —  but  it  was  the 
charm  of  this  intimacy  with  nature, 
this  peaceful  harbor,  protected  from 
life's  storms. 

I  do  not  recall  whether  I  described 
my  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Los 
Angeles.  Since  then  six  months  have 
elapsed.  The  railway  was  not  finished 
at  that  time,  so  I  came  down  by  water 
upon  the  M ohango,  an  old  veteran  of 
the  seas,  once  in  the  China  trade  and 
now  running  between  San  Francisco 
and  San  Diego.  After  we  had  passed 
through  the  Golden  Gate  and  left  the 
Cliff  House  and  its  sea  lions  behind,  we 
turned  southward,  skirting  the  coast. 
It  was  glorious  weather.  The  blue  of 
the  mirrorlike  ocean  melted  imper- 
ceptibly into  the  blue  of  the  distant 
horizon.  Just  the  suggestion  of  a 
remote  tiny  cloud  ultimately  defined 
itself  as  the  smoke  of  a  passenger 
steamer  inbound  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  Southward,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  stretched  the  undulating 
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wooded  coast.  A  wonderful  marine 
picture  —  a  symphony  of  sun,  air,  and 
water! 

The  passengers  remained  on  deck, 
their  faces  shining  with  satisfaction  at 
the  promise  of  a  pleasant  voyage.  The 
old  Mohango  shivered  and  shook  as  if 
her  machinery  would  tear  her  asunder. 
Sea  gulls  hovered  over  us,  and  we 
amused  ourselves  tossing  them  apple 
cores.  Before  this  amusement  had 
become  monotonous,  another  incident 
absorbed  our  attention.  The  steamer 
slowed  down  and  we  extracted  a  sea 
turtle,  accidentally  caught  in  the  wheel. 
The  steward  assured  us  that  we  should 
have  turtle  soup  for  supper. 

An  odd  character  in  a  paper  collar 
and  a  dilapidated  straw  hat,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  strolled  about, 
assuring  the  passengers  that  they  would 
soon  see  flying  fish.  I  simunoned  what 
little  zoological  knowledge  I  could 
recall  to  my  aid,  and  inquired  whether 
flying  fish  are  not  usually  found  nearer 
the  equator.  Placidly  closing  one  eye, 
he  stared  at  me  a  moment  with  the 
other,  and  asked  imperturbably,  *Say, 
have  you  ever  seen  a  sea  serpent?' 

The  bystanders  laughed,  and  the 
conversation  was  dexterously  diverted 
to  sea  serpents,  which  none  of  us  had 
ever  seen. 

I  never  saw  people  so  cheerful  and 
so  determined  to  be  amused.  We  all 
laughed  like  children  at  the  most 
trivial  incident.  A  Chinese  head  ap- 
peared at  the  top  of  the  gangway,  and 
its  owner,  staring  about  and  calmly 
surveying  the  passengers  on  deck  for  a 
moment,  called  in  a  nasal  voice:  *Ya 
Hang!'  There  was  no  such  person  in 
the  party,  but  we  all  chimed  in:  *Ya 
Hang!  Ya  Hang!'  I  thought  to  myself 
that  it  was  a  crazy  performance,  but  I 
was  just  as  bad  as  the  rest. 

We  went  down  to  supper.  Our  turtle 
soup  was  hot  with  pepper,  our  roast 
was  hot  with  pepper,  everything  was 


overpeppered  —  too  much  so  even  for 
the  Americans.  Some  laughed,  others 
cursed  the  cook.  One  man  sarcastically 
asked  the  waiter:  *  Could  n't  we  have  a 
little  more  pepp)er?' 

After  dinner  we  returned  to  the  deck. 
It  was  sunset;  the  blue  light  had  turned 
to  gold  and  red.  The  air  was  cooler 
and  a  trifle  salty,  and  the  sea  was 
smoother  than  ever.  Suddenly  its 
mirrorlike  siuface  was  broken  by  a 
long  ripple;  then  another,  and  another, 
and  almost  in  a  moment  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  playing  porpoises.  They 
finally  vanished  from  sight  in  the 
western  sunset  dazzle.  .  .  .  The  ship 
slowed  down.  A  couple  of  sharp  whis- 
tles broke  the  air.  We  were  approach- 
ing a  shore  that  suddenly  opened  into 
a  broad  sea-paved  valley,  where  I 
fancied  I  could  detect  —  in  the  de- 
scending dusk  —  forested  islands.  Be- 
yond were  houses  with  lighted  windows. 
A  pointed  tower  rose  against  the  night 
sky.  Then  a  wharf,  built  on  piles, 
suddenly  emerged  from  the  lower 
blackness.  Men,  carrying  lanterns, 
were  moving  about.  Our  vessel  grazed 
the  wharf  and  we  came  to  a  full  stop. 

*What  town  is  this?'  I  asked. 

'Monterey.' 

We  stopped  for  an  hour,  unloading 
passengers  and  freight.  Most  of  my 
fellow  travelers  had  by  this  time  left 
the  deck  and  retired  to  their  cabins; 
only  a  Mexican  priest  and  I  remained. 
The  priest  paced  quietly  back  and 
forth,  looldng  up  at  the  stars  and  —  I 
presume  —  telling  his  beads.  I  sat  on 
a  bench  and  stared  into  the  distance  at 
the  houses  with  their  twinkling  lights. 
After  ending  his  prayer,  the  priest  ap- 
proached me.  *Boniia  noche'  (*A  beau- 
tiful night'),  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
as  if  he  feared  to  break  the  charm  of  its 
silence. 

I  nodded  in  assent.  I  was  not  in  a 
mood  for  conversation.  So  the  priest 
returned  to  his  prayer,  Ave  Stella ! 
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My  nostrils  caught  odors  of  orange 
and  heliotrope  in  the  land  breeze  that 
gently  fanned  my  face.  One  by  one 
the  lights  in  the  houses  were  extin- 
guished. The  priest  went  below.  The 
only  persons  left  on  deck  were  the 
helmsman  at  the  wheel,  two  sailors, 
and  myself. 

As  we  resumed  our  journey  I  noted 
that  the  coast  seemed  to  be  getting 
lower,  and  wide  reaches  of  sandy 
beach  glistened  through  the  starlight. 
It  was  so  warm  and  quiet  that  I  pre- 
ferred the  deck  to  my  stateroom.  The 
moon  rose  at  length  and  cast  a  band 
of  silvery  Ught  upon  the  sea.  I  thought 
of  Poland,  of  its  villages  now  buried  in 
deep  snow,  of  the  blue  smoke  rising 
from  chimneys  that  pierce  white  roofs, 
and  of  the  cawing  crows  flying  home  to 
roost. 

I  spent  the  whole  night  on  deck. 
Another  day  and  night  elapsed  before 
we  anchored  at  Santa  Monica,  where 
we  took  a  train  to  Los  Angeles. 

I  really  did  not  intend  to  describe  this 
trip,  but  the  words  flowed  from  my  pen 
almost  before  I  took  note  of  them. 
What  I  wish  more  particularly  to  tell 
my  readers  is  of  my  journey  back 
toward  San  Francisco,  through  the 
Mohave  Desert. 

The  railway  connecting  the  two  cities 
was  finished  during  my  temporary 
sojourn  in  Southern  California.  It  is 
the  custom  in  America  to  charge  no 
fare  on  the  first  through  train.  I  took 
this  opportunity  to  see  the  country. 
We  firat  passed  in  view  of  the  Santa 
Ana  mountains,  where  I  had  my  forest 
home  for  a  time.  Then  we  threaded 
miles  of  country  covered  with  dry 
herbage  and  wild  sunflowers,  inter- 
spersed with  tracts  of  cactus.  At 
length  we  left  the  treeless  plains  and 
entered  the  mountains.  After  passing 
through  a  long,  dark  tunnel,  the  train 
skirted  the  cliffs  close  to  the  outlet  of 


canons  densely  wooded  with  oaks,  ever- 
greens, and  undergrowth.  Wherever 
there  was  water,  the  vegetation  was  so 
luxuriant  that  the  eye  could  not  pierce 
it.  I  caught  glimpses  from  the  car 
window  of  countless  grouse,  pheasants, 
squirrels,  and  rabbits.  The  land  was 
entirely  imtilled  and  uninhabited;  we 
did  not  pass  a  cabin  or  even  a  tent,  ex- 
cept at  the  rare  railway-stations. 

My  eye  caught  many  beautiful 
vistas.  For  instance,  we  crossed  a  river 
both  banks  of  which  were  a  mass  of 
wild  flowers  in  full  bloom.  The  trees 
interwove  their  branches  overhead  like 
a  Gothic  arch.  Wild  grapevines  and 
wild  ivy  clung  to  their  trunks.  It  was 
like  a  momentary  glance  down  a  long, 
green,  glass-paved  gallery.  At  another 
point  a  river  plunged  several  hundred 
feet  over  a  canon  wall  into  a  cluster  of 
redwoods  at  the  base.  Gradually  the 
country  grew  wilder;  vegetation  almost 
ceased,  and  gave  place  to  rocks  and 
cliffs. 

The  train  rolled  through  a  mighty 
amphitheatre  of  barren  precipices. 
There  was  nothing  in  sight  but  sky 
and  rock.  Here  and  there  a  glimpse 
of  a  caiion  opened,  revealing  nothing 
but  barren  stones.  The  roar  of  the 
train  echoed,  redoubled,  from  the  en- 
circling cliffs. 

I  asked  a  fellow  passenger,  *Is  this 
Mohave?' 

*No,*  he  replied,  *  Mohave  is  a 
desert.' 

'Well,  what  is  this?' 

Hour  followed  hour.  The  same 
amphitheatre  of  rocks,  the  same  circle 
of  cliffs,  the  same  endless  areas  of  stone. 
Night  descended,  to  relieve  my  eyes  of 
the  weariness  of  this  endless  desolation. 

Next  morning  the  train  stopped  at  a 
little  station  close  to  the  border  of  the 
Mohave.  A  few  unsheltered  cabins 
were  grouped  around  it.  One  rough 
slab  shanty  had  the  sign  *  Bakery,'  and 
another  'Saloon.' 
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Calif omians  are  immensely  proud  of 
the  completion  of  this  railway.  They 
consider  it  a  greater  engineering  feat 
than  building  the  Transpacific  road» 
and  they  are  right;  for  it  must  have 
been  easier  to  construct  a  railway 
across  the  cold  plateaus  of  Wyoming 
and  Utah  than  across  this  waterless 
desert,  where  the  temperature  is  often 
well  above  one  hundred  degrees  Pahren- 
heit,  and  where  for  ten  months  of  the 
year  not  a  drop  of  rain  falls.  At  many 
stations  there  is  no  water  whatever.  The 
farther  the  road  penetrated  into  this 
r^ion  the  greater  were  the  difficulties. 

The  sand,  as  fine  as  sifted  ashes, 
would  not  remain  imder  the  cross 
ties,  and  the  wind  blew  away  the  fills. 
But  thousands  of  Whites  and  Chinese 
toiled  here  from  morning  till  night, 
with  the  restless  American  energy 
that  will  not  tolerate  a  moment's  un- 
necessary delay.  So  the  work  is  now 
completed.  Port  Yuma  is  connected  by 
rail  with  San  Prancisco,  and  new  terri- 
tories have  been  opened  for  settlement. 


I  close  my  letters  from  America  with 
an  account  of  this  railway,  because  it 
typifies  the  courage  and  enterprise 
which  is  such  a  prominent  trait  of 
American  character.  A  moment's 
glance  at  a  map  of  the  United  States 
shows  railways  everywhere  —  com- 
pleted, half  completed,  or  projected. 
They  cross  and  connect  in  every  direc- 
tion, until  they  have  formed  a  mighty 
network  encircling  mountains,  piercing 
deserts  and  forests,  and  traversing 
uninhabited  prairies.  They  have  in- 
vaded vast  empires  where,  but  a  few 
years  ago,  the  buffalo  and  his  Redskin 
hunter  held  undisputed  sway. 

But  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  Yankees 
ponder  still  bolder  enterprises.  The 
United  States  is  aheady  too  cramped 
for  their  ambitions.  Their  railway 
projects  cover  the  continent,  yes,  the 
whole  hemisphere.  Will  these  plans  be 
carried  out?  I  dare  not  doubt  that 
they  will;  for  the  energy  of  this  free 
nation  recognizes  no  obstacles;  its 
watchword  is  *Go  ahead.' 


REGRET  FOR  THE  PASSING  OF  THE 
ENTIRE  SCHEME  OF  THINGS 

BY  EDGELL  RICKWORD 


[London  Mercury] 

Now  in  the  midst  of  Summer  stay  the  mind 
Whilst  flowers  hold  their  stony  faces  up 
And  fishes  peer  through  crystal  vacancies. 

For  even  in  these  drowsy  hours  of  ease 
Winter's  white-armored  horsemen  on  the  hills 
Take  from  the  virgin  Frost  their  stirrup-cup. 

Whilst  now  in  dusky  corners  lovers  kiss 
And  goodmen  smoke  their  pipes  by  tiny  gates 
These  oldest  griefs  of  Summer  seem  less  sad 

Than  drone  of  mowers  on  suburban  lawns 
And  girls'  thin  laughter,  to  the  ears  that  hear 
The  soft  rain  falling  of  the  failing  stars. 


AN  INTIMATE  PICTURE  OF  IMMANUEL  KANT 


BY  M.  A.  ALDANOV 


[The  following  intimaie  sketch  cf  the  great  Qerman  philoioj^ter  is  a  chapter  from  Mr.  Alda- 
nov*s  new  historical  novd,  dealing  wUh  the  reign  cf  Catherine  the  Qreat  and  with  the  French 
ReixdtUion.  The  novel  is  being  run  serially  in  the  Paris  Sovremenniya  Zapiski,  a  Russian 
monthly  magazine.  In  the  story,  Mr.  Staal  is  a  young  Russian  diplomat  on  his  way  to  London 
with  a  political  mission.  He  is  waiting  for  his  boat  at  Konigsberg,  and  in  the  meantime  amuses 
him^df  by  flirting  with  the  pretty  daughter  of  the  keeper  of  the  inn  at  which  he  is  staying.  He 
is  sitting  on  a  park  bench  with  Hedwig,  when  Kant  approaches  and  finds  them  kissing  each 
other.  The  young  lady  screams,  'Lieber  Gott!  Herr  Prafessor!'  and  runs  off,  leanng  the 
young  diplomat  alone  on  the  bench.] 


Staal  turned  around  angrily.  Before 
him  stood  a  small,  weazened  old  man» 
in  a  powdered  wig  and  a  simple  old  coat 
with  a  short  sword  at  his  side.  The  old 
man  was  smiling  kindly  and  gently. 
His  left  shoulder  was  higher  than  the 
other.  His  whole  appearance  was  one 
of  extreme  age. 

'What  do  you  wish,  sir?'  asked  Staal 
brusquely. 

The  old  man  smiled  again  and  seated 
himself  on  the  bench. 

*  How  wonderful  it  is !'  he  said  quietly 
in  a  pleasant  voice.  '  Is  she  not  a  beau- 
tiful child?  I  am  so  glad  that  the  dear 
girl  is  to  be  married.  I  have  known 
Fraulein  Hedwig  since  her  birth,  for 
every  Wednesday  and  Sunday  I  take  a 
walk  toward  the  Steindammer  Thor 
and  always  stop  at  her  father's  inn. 
She  is  a  charming  girl.  I  congratulate 
you  most  heartily,  young  man.  You 
will  be  very,  very  happy  with  her.' 

'What  the  deuce  is  he,  anyway?' 
thought  Staal  to  himself;  and  then  he 
said  aloud:  *  Who  are  you,  and  what  is 
it  that  you  wish  with  me?' 

The  old  man  looked  at  him  in  as- 
tonishment. 

*Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  do 
not  know  me?'  His  voice  was  just  a 
shade  less  kindly  than  before.  *Are 
you  a  foreigner?  Everybody  knows  me 
in  this  city.  I  am  Professor  Kant.  Is 
my  name  also  unknown  to  you?' 

SO 


His  last  question  was  asked  sadly, 
and  then  he  laughed,  half  sarcastically, 
half  kindly.  *To  tell  the  truth,  while  I 
am  not  particularly  ambitious,  it  does 
grieve  me  at  times  that  I  am  not  well 
known  among  the  general  public. 
Really,  it  would  not  be  such  a  bad  thing 
for  the  world  if  people  knew  more  of 
what  old  Immanuel  Kant  thinks,  there 
in  the  Prinzessinstrasse,  in  Konigsberg. 
However,  that  is  not  important. 

*So  you  are  a  foreigner?  There  are  a 
good  many  Poles  and  Jews  here.  You 
are  not  a  Pole,  are  you?  Poor  Poles  — 
Then,  possibly,  you  are  a  Jew?  I  have 
two  very  good  Jewish  friends.  Fried- 
lander  and  Marcus  Hertz.  Perhaps  you 
know  them?  Oh,  yes,  I  forgot  that  you 
are  a  stranger  here.  You  are,  doubtless, 
thinking  of  entering  our  University. 
Excellent  idea,  yoimg  man,  excellent. 
I  like  young  people,  and  your  face 
pleases  me  very  much.  If  you  wish,  I 
will  tutor  you  quite  privately.  You 
need  not  pay  me  anything,  though  it 
would  be  better  if  you  did  pay  some- 
thing. 

'I  can  teach  you  all  the  subjects  I 
teach  at  the  University:  mathematics, 
astronomy,  philosophy,  physics,  logic, 
ethics,  geology,  jurisprudence,  anthro- 
pology, physical  geography,  fortifica^ 
tion,  and  pyrotechnics.  Unfortunately, 
I  know  very  little  besides  these  sub- 
jects.  And  at  that,  I  shall  probably 
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have  to  refresh  my  memory  on  some 
chapters.  I  am  getting  old,  you  see,  and 
forgetting  things/ 

He  smiled  again,  and  the  childishness 
of  his  smile  suddenly  attracted  StaaPs 
attention.  He  looked  at  the  old  man's 
face  more  carefully  and  noted  the  pe- 
culiar shape  of  his  forehead.  And  from 
two  deep  indentations  in  that  strange 
face,  from  underneath  bushy  gray  eye- 
brows, a  pair  of  blue  eyes  shed  a  soft, 
caressing  light. 

'You  may  be  worrying,'  continued 
the  old  man,  'about  the  fact  that  stu- 
dents are  not  permitted  to  marry. 
Don't  worry.  I  think  I  can  get  a  special 
permission  for  you.  And  when  you  are 
graduated,  you  can  find  a  place  as  a 
teacher.  Later  on  you  may  become  a 
professor  in  your  native  land.  It  pays 
quite  well.  At  the  beginning  of  my 
career,  I  had  only  sixty-two  thalers  a 
year,  but  this  year  I  shall  get  as  much 
as  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thalers.  Besides,  I  receive  a  rather  good 
honorarium  for  my  works.  For  example, 
my  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  has  brought 
me  four  thalers  per  printed  sheet  (six- 
teen pages).  You  may  think  that  I 
exploit  my  publisher,  but  I  assure  you 
that  it  is  not  so.  My  book  will,  un- 
doubtedly, go  through  several  editions 
and  bring  good  profit  in  the  end. 

'  But  you  see  that  I  arrange  my  affairs 
very  well.  I  shall  probably  live  an- 
other twenty  years,  and  then  I  shall 
leave  a  fortune  of  at  least  thirty  thou- 
sand thalers.  But  what  is  most  im- 
portant of  all,  I  have  never  owed  any- 
body a  cent.  Whenever  there  is  a  knock 
on  my  door,  I  open  it  quite  calmly,  for 
I  know  that  there  cannot  be  any 
creditors  there.  Yes,'  he  repeated  in  a 
pleased  tone,  *jawohlf  mein  junger 
Freundf  mil  ruhigem  und  frevdigem 
Hersen kann ich immer  ** Herein**  rufen, 
wenn  jemand  an  meine  Tur  klojjft^  denn 
ich  bin  gewias^  dass  kein  Glauhiger 
dranssen  stehi.* 


*But  why  do  you  think  you  will  live 
another  twenty  years  ? '  asked  Staal  in  a 
highly  irritated  tone,  enraged  by  the 
old  man's  assumption  that  he  ought 
to  wish  to  enter  the  University  and 
become  a  teacher. 

The  old  man  looked  at  him  with  a 
long  glance,  as  if  trying  to  understand 
what  it  was  that  had  caused  Staal's 
irritation.  But  the  question  itself  ap- 
parently did  not  strike  him  as  un- 
natural. 

'Because  I  am  a  very  strong  man,' 
he  repKed  proudly.  'Almost  from  the 
time  of  my  birth,  I  have  had  a  weak 
heart  and  a  bad  liver;  but  I  have  over- 
come these  defects  of  the  body  by  the 
power  of  my  will.  I  ordered  myself  not 
to  think  of  my  sufferings,  and  now  I 
pay  no  attention  to  them.  In  the  same 
way  I  cure  my  colds  and  catarrhs  by 
the  exercise  of  will  power.  And  what  is 
most  important  of  all,  I  live  simply  and 
correctly,  according  to  a  precise  scien- 
tific system. 

'How  do  you  breathe  when  you  are 
out  for  a  walk?  Through  your  mouth? 
/  breathe  through  my  nose.  And  when 
you  work  at  your  writing-table,  where 
do  you  keep  your  handkerchief?  In 
your  pocket,  I  am  sure.  /  keep  it  on  a 
chair  in  the  next  room.  So,  every  time 
I  take  a  pinch  of  snuff,  I  must  make  a 
few  steps.  In  this  way  I  never  remain 
long  in  one  place  and  take  some  very 
useful  exercise  every  once  in  a  while.* 

He  looked  at  the  young  man  in 
triumph.  'I  think  about  all  the  things 
I  do.  A  man  must  think  about  every- 
thing he  does.' 

'Are  you  married?'  asked  Staal. 

*I?'  exclaimed  the  old  man  in  horror. 
'Oh,  no!  Just  think,  the  local  pastor, 
Bekker,  wanted  only  recently  to  get  me 
married.  He  even  wrote  especially  for 
me  a  dialogue  on  marriage,  entitled 
"Raphael  and  Tobias,  or  Thoughts  on 
the  Conjugal  Life  of  a  Good  Christian." ' 
The  old  man  burst  out  laughing.  'We 
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had  a  long  argument  after  that,  and  I 
defeated  him  on  all  points/  he  added 
as  he  laughed. 

Then  he  continued:  'Of  course,  I 
reimbursed  him  for  the  publication  of 
the  pamphlet,  because  its  only  object 
was  to  convince  me  that  I  ought  to 
marry.  I  consider  that  a  real  man 
ought  not  to  be  married.  But  since 
most  men,  unfortimately,  have  this 
bad  habit,  I  gladly  welcome  marriages 
which  are  contracted  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  reason.  One  must 
always  have  a  dowry  —  not  too  large, 
but  still  sufficient  to  ensure  the  hus- 
band's independence.  For  one  must 
have  material  independence  in  order 
to  give  up  one's  time  to  thought  and 
speculation.  You  may  be  sure  that 
Hedwig's  dowry  will  be  no  less  than 
five  thousand  thalers.  And  her  father^s 
inn  also  yields  a  very  good  profit.  With 
all  that  income  you  can  live  quite  well. 
And  if  you  should  develop  an  aptitude 
for  abstract  thought,  that  would  be 
excellent.  You  may,  perhaps,  under  my 
guidance  work  out  the  problems  of  on- 
tology. It  would  be  very  interesting,  I 
assure  you.  And  if  not,  you  may  be- 
come an  honest  merchant,  like  my 
friend  Grimm,  or  a  bookseller,  like  my 
friend  Nikolovius,  or  a  bank  director, 
like  my  friend  Russman,  or  — ' 

*You  seem  to  have  many  friends,* 
remarked  Staal,  in  order  to  say  some- 
thing. His  ironical  tone  had  quite  dis- 
appeared. There  was  something  in  the 
old  man  with  the  huge  forehead  and 
gently  shining  eyes  that  affected  him 
in  a  very  strange  manner. 

*  Yes,  I  have  many  friends,'  answered 
the  old  man  solemnly.  *  Unfortunately, 
some  of  them  are  dead;  but  I  never 
think  of  them.  I  forbid  myself  to  think 
of  them.  One  should  never  think  of  the 
dead.'  His  last  words  were  pronounced 
in  a  changed  voice,  in  which  Staal 
caught  unmistakable  signs  of  terror. 

'I  have  friends/  began  the  old  man 


again,  *  because  I  have  ordered  myself 
to  like  people.  Unfortunately,  in  our 
evil  and  fearful  time  there  are  still 
among  us  men  who  do  not  deserve  to 
be  loved  —  fatal,  dangerous  people, 
who  will  be  branded  forever  with  the 
crushing  curse  of  future  generations — ' 

*Do  you  mean  Robespierre?  Or 
Danton?'  asked  Staal. 

'Danton?'  repeated  Kant  with  as- 
tonishment. (He  pronounced  the  name 
as  if  it  were  'Ddngtong,'  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable.)  'What  rela- 
tion can  Danton  have  to  this?  The 
men  of  whom  I  speak  are  the  counselors 
of  the  Consistory  —  the  Breslau  pastor, 
Hermann  Daniel  Hermes,  and  the 
former  teacher  at  the  Gymnasium, 
Gottfried  Friedich  Hillner.  However, 
the  Lord  will  forgive  them.  A  wise, 
reasoning  man  has  no  enemies.  You 
said,  ''Robespierre,  Danton."  I  think 
they  are  not  bad  people,  only  very 
badly  mixed  up  in  their  ideas.  For 
some  reason  orotherthey  have  imagined 
themselves  revolutionists.  They  are  no 
revolutionists.  They  are  just  politicians, 
ministers  of  state,  just  like  those  who 
ruled  under  the  late  King  Louis.  A 
little  better,  perhaps,  or  possibly  a 
good  deal  worse.  They  do  almost  the 
same  things  and  want  almost  the  same 
things,  and  their  souls  are  no  difierent. 
They  are  no  revolutionists.' 

*But  who  are  the  real  revolutionists, 
then?'  asked  Staal  in  a  puzzled  tone. 

*  I,'  replied  the  old  man  seriously  and 
indifferently,  as  if  he  had  uttered  a  very 
conunon  and  self-understood  thought. 

'He  must  be  mad,'  thought  Staal  to 
himself. 

'It  is  a  very  common  delusion  to 
think  that  there  is  a  revolution  going 
on  in  France,'  continued  the  old  man. 
'To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  thought  so 
myself  for  some  time  and  was  quite 
carried  away  by  the  events  in  France. 
But  now  I  siee  the  delusion  and  have  no 
more  interest  in  the  matter.  What  has 
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happened  in  France  has  been  that  one 
group  of  men  has  taken  power  away 
from  another  group.  You  may  call 
that  a  revolution,  if  you  want  to,  but  it 
is  not  a  serious  affair.  Of  course,  Ishould 
have  liked  very  much  to  see  established 
in  France  a  State  that  would  be  at 
least  to  some  extent  in  correspondence 
with  the  ideas  of  Montesquieu.  But 
you  must  agree  with  me  that  what  they 
are  doing  is  not  that  at  all. 

*Why  don't  these  people  begin  their 
revolution  by  revolutionizing  them- 
selves? And  why  do  they  consider 
themselves  the  followers  of  Rousseau? 
Rousseau,'  he  continued  in  a  tone  of 
utmost  respect,  'had  something  en- 
tirely different  in  mind.  Rousseau  was 
possessed  of  a  great,  but  unfortunately 
an  insufficiently  philosophical,  mind. 
He  was  too  imhappy  to  think  properly. 
He  hated  men.  Still,  I  believe  that 
Rousseau  and  I  would  have  found  a 
common  groimd.  Of  course,  we  would 
have  had  a  long  argument,  but  in  the 
end  we  would  have  agreed  on  some- 
thing. On  the  other  hand,  I  am  not 
at  all  siu-e  that  I  should  be  able  to 
convince  Danton  or,  let  us  say,  Pitt. 
After  all,  Danton  and  Pitt  are  the  same 
thing.' 

*  I  shall  see  Pitt  in  a  few  days,'  said 
Staal  importantly,  finding  the  moment 
opportune  for  showing  the  old  man  his 
proper  place.  *So  if  there  is  anything 
that  you  wish  —  I  have  a  secret  mis- 
sion to  him  from  my  Government — ' 

The  old  man  looked  at  him  in  dis- 
ap(>ointment. 

*So  you  are  a  diplomat?'  he  said. 
'What  a  pity!  Take  my  advice,  yoimg 
man,  and  drop  diplomacy.  Better  be  a 
teacher  or  a  merchant.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  there  has  never 
been  a  wise  diplomat.  By  that  I  mean 
that  there  has  never  been  a  diplomat 
who  could  have  said  something  that 
might  have  distinguished  him  from  any 
other  diplomat.  They  have  all  been 


remarkably  alike  for  the  past  three 
thousand  years.  The  most  astonishing 
thing  to  me  is  that  people  still  bear  with 
them  and  their  eternal  occupation  — 
war.  Just  now  I  am  working  on  a  little 
treatise  dealing  with  eternal  peace. 
But  if  you  were  to  ask  me  whether  or 
not  I  am  sure  that  even  after  the 
publication  of  my  work  the  diplomats 
will  cease  making  wars,  I  should  hesi- 
tate to  give  you  a  positive  answer.  The 
real  revolution  of  the  spirit  is  to  be 
found  only  in  my  teachings.  And  for 
this  reason  the  most  pernicious,  the 
most  dangeroiis  people  are  not  Robes- 
pierre or  Danton,  but  those  who  make 
it  impossible  for  me  to  express  my 
thoughts.  Is  it  conceivable  that  they 
should  forbid  the  publication  of  Kant's 
works?' 

He  took  out  of  his  pocket  some  sheets 
of  paper  and  showed  them  to  Staal, 
without,  however,  letting  them  out  of 
his  hands. 

'This  is  my  latest  work,'  he  said 
significantly.  'It  is  called.  Die  Reli- 
gion innerhalb  der  Orenzen  der  hloasen 
Vemunft  aufgenommen.  I  shall  read 
you  the  chapter  on  the  basic  evils  of 
human  nature.    Listen ! ' 

He  coughed,  loosened  the  white  scarf 
that  was  wound  around  his  thin,  wrink- 
led neck,  and  began  to  read  with  an 
expressive  intonation,  full  of  obvious 
pleasiu'e  in  what  he  was  reading,  ac- 
companying the  reading  with  constant 
gestiu'es  of  his  left  hand  lifted  to  the 
height  of  his  head:  *D(iss  die  Welt  im 
Argen  liegU  ist  eine  Klage  die  so  alt  ist  ale 
die  Geschichte  — ' 

But  Kant's  reading  was  interrupted 
by  the  rapid  approach  to  the  bench  of 
an  elderly  man  with  a  red  nose. 

'It  is  five  o'clock  already,'  said  the 
newcomer  in  a  somewhat  husky  voice, 
'and  the  Herr  Professor  still  is  not 
home.  I  had  to  go  and  look  for  the  Herr 
Professor.  The  Herr  Professor  should 
be  more  cautious  than  to  stay  out  so 
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late.  And  the  Herr  Professor  should 
not  have  sat  on  the  bench  — * 

Kant  looked  at  him  in  silence^  and 
then  tinned  to  Staal. 

'That  is  my  servant,  Lampe.  He  is 
right.  On  some  other  occasion  I  shall 
read  you  my  work,  Vom  radicalen 
Bosen  in  der  menschlichen  Naiur.  It  is 
nearly  twilight,  and  the  twilight  hours 
should  be  given  over  to  thought  and 
contemplation.  I  work  in  the  morning, 
rest  with  my  friends  in  the  afternoon, 
think  in  the  twilight,  and  read  in  the 
evening.  And  at  ten  I  go  to  bed.  For- 
merly I  slept  better  than  I  do  now.  I 
have  bad  dreams  very  often  now.' 

His  voice  changed  again,  and  again 
Staal  caught  in  his  tone  unmistakable 
signs  of  terror. 

*I  dream  of  blood  and  murders  —  I 
do  not  know  what  that  means,'  he  said 
slowly  and  doubtfully.  '  I  do  not  know. 
Blood  and  murders,  why  do  /  dream 
of  tbem?  I  should  not  lose  my  calm. 
Well,  good-by,  young  man.  I  like  you, 
and  I  am  so  glad  for  young  Hedwig. 
But  please^  please  drop  diplomacy. 
Good-bye,  young  man.* 

He  moved  slowly  up  the  path,  raising 
his  feet  high  in  the  air  and  breathing 
through  his  nose,  in  accordance  with  his 
scientific  system. 

Staal  looked  after  him  for  a  long  time. 
This  weazened  old  man,  who  was  so 


busily  engaged  on  the  work  of  trying  to 
understand  the  basic  evils  of  human 
nature,  was,  of  course,  ridiculous  and 
ludicrous.  And  yettheyoungmancould 
not  rid  himself  of  the  feeling  that  there 
was  something  in  him  that  was  unin- 
telligible, unaccessible,  even  terrifying. 
But  what  was  it?  Staal  sighed  deeply 
and  went  in  search  of  Fraulein  Hedwig. 
Kant's  servant  followed  him  at  a 
respectful  distance.  He  was  thinking  of 
the  fact  that  the  Herr  Professor's  health 
was  clearly  beginning  to  fail.  Informer 
times  he  would  not  have  wasted  the 
time  allotted  for  his  walk  on  empty 
chatter  with  a  boy.  And  did  it  just 
seem  so  to  Lampe,  or  was  the  boy 
really  making  fun  of  the  Herr  Professor  ? 
The  young  fool  I  Lampe  recalled  how 
shyly  the  important-looking  gray-haired 
scientists  who  came  from  all  parts  of 
Germany  to  see  the  Herr  Professor 
would  enter  his  study,  and  how  wor- 
shipful was  the  adoration  with  which 
they  would  gaze  at  him.  Of  late  he  had 
begun  to  notice  that  their  faces  bore  an 
expression  of  grief  and  apprehension  as 
they  would  be  leaving  the  study.  Or 
did  he  merely  imagine  that?  Of  course. 
Professor  Kant  was  getting  old.  But 
still.  Professor  Kant  —  And  if  there 
were  a  trace  of  justice  in  this  world. 
Professor  Kant  would  have  received  by 
this  time  at  least  a  Geheimrat's  rank. 
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A  HUNDHED  years  ago  archaeology 
and  scholarship  were  opening  up,  by 
brilliant  guess  and  patient  labor,  the 
buried  world  of  ancient  Egypt.  But 
scholars  and  dilettanti  were  loath  at 
first  to  acknowledge  its  claims.  To 
them  the  only  antiquities  that  seemed 
to  have  any  claim  on  modern  cul- 
ture were  the  antiquities  of  Greece  and 
Rome. 

What  would  those  polite  circles  have 
said  if  they  had  been  asked  to  bestow 
serious  attention  and  study  on  the  an- 
tiquities of  Central  Asia?  Other  sands 
than  those  of  Egypt  have  in  this  twen- 
tieth century  given  up  their  secrets; 
and  again  we  are  confronted  by  a  whole 
new  world  of  forgotten  history  which 
opens  before  our  eyes. 

What  associations  had  Central  Asia 
to  our  minds  that  were  not  remote,  un- 
friendly, and  barbarous?  Hordes  of 
fierce  nomads  wandering  great  deserts 
—  what  history  could  these  have  that 
was  of  the  smallest  interest  to  ourselves, 
save  in  so  far  as  their  waves  of  horse- 
men had  once  flowed  over  into  Europe, 
ravaging  and  destroying?  And  yet  itds 
from  these  deserts  that  explorers  and 
excavators  have  brought  back  relics  of 
a  vanished  civilization,  recovered  in 
perfect  freshness  from  those  bleak  and 
blowing  sands,  which  are  of  singular 
interest  to  every  mind  that  cares  for 
human  history;  which  bring  a  new 
illumination  to  the  study  of  art  and  the 
study  of  religion ;  which  have  revealed 
two  hitherto  unknown  Indo-European 
IsLnguages,  nearer  it  is  said  than  Sanskrit 
to  Greek  and  Latin;  and  which  have  the 
perennial  fascination  of  showing  us  the 
confluence   and   interaction  of  three 


great  civilizations  —  India,  China,  and 
Greece. 

With  these  discoveries  will  always  be 
associated  the  name  of  Sir  Aurel  Stein. 
He  has  now  made  three  great  expedi- 
tions into  these  desert  regions;  and  let 
us  first  pay  homage  to  the  intrepidity, 
tenacity,  and  enthusiasm  which  have 
carried  him  through  such  enormous 
journeys  in  face  of  continual  hardship, 
acute  discomfort,  and  frequent  danger. 
If  it  were  only  for  his  record  as  a  travel- 
er and  his  services  to  geographical  sci- 
ence. Sir  Aurel's  name  would  stand 
high  in  the  history  of  exploration;  but 
we  must  confine  ourselves  here  to  his 
archaeological  achievements  and  the  re- 
covered treasures  which  have  made  his 
expeditions  so  memorable  and  so  fruit- 
ful of  result. 

The  first  expedition  was  made  in 
1900-1  and  was  described  in  the  vol- 
umes of  Sand4mried  Cities  (190S),  fol- 
lowed by  the  detailed  report.  Ancient 
Khotan  (1907).  The  second  expedition, 
far  more  extensive  and  important  in  its 
results,  was  made  in  1906-8.  A  per- 
sonal account  of  this  was  given  in  the 
two  volumes,  published  in  1912,  called 
Ruins  of  Desert  Cathay.  But  for  the 
detailed  report,  to  which  a  score  of 
special  students  from  all  Europe  have 
contributed,  —  for  no  single  scholar 
could  deal  adequately  with  half  the  ma- 
terial and  the  problems  involved,  —  we 
have  had  to  wait  till  now.  It  was  worth 
waiting  for.  The  five  massive  volumes 
of  Serindia:  Detailed  Report  of  Explora^ 
tions  in  Central  Asia  and  Westernmost 
China  are  a  truly  magnificent  produc- 
tion. 

Serindia  is  the  compendious  and  hap- 
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pily  chosen  name  which  Sir  Aurd  has 
given  to  the  whole  work.  It  is  a  term 
new  to  English,  though  already  current 
among  French,  scholars;  and  it  indi- 
cates, as  no  other  word  could  do,  the 
scope  of  the  journey  and  the  region 
traversed  — 

the  vast  drainageless  belt  between  the 
Pamirs  in  the  west  and  the  Pacific  water- 
shed in  the  east,  which  for  close  on  a  thou- 
sand years  formed  the  special  meeting- 
ground  of  Chinese  civilization,  introduced 
by  trade  and  political  penetrajtion,  and  of 
Indian  culture,  propagated  by  Buddhism. 

The  journey  of  ten  thousand  miles  on 
foot  or  on  horseback  was  to  occupy 
more  than  two  and  a  half  years  and 
was  to  take  the  traveler  from  the  Hindu 
Kush  valleys  to  the  western  frontier  of 
China  proper. 

India  and  China  are  the  two  great 
formative  influences  on  the  past  history 
of  this  region;  but  there  is  also  Greece, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  not  to 
speak  of  Persia.  What  exactly  was  the 
part  played  by  Hellenism  in  this  inter- 
action of  fluid  forces?  It  was  not  a 
faith,  moulding  the  minds  of  men,  nor 
a  culture  impressed  on  daily  life:  it  was 
a  tradition  of  art,  filtered  through  king- 
doms of  the  Near  East,  and  leaving  its 
vestiges  now  in  images  of  Greek  god  or 
goddess  stamped  on  the  clay  seals  of 
letters  preserved  under  the  dry  sand, 
now  in  motives  of  ornament  such  as  are 
found  in  the  early  bronze  mirrors  of 
China  itself,  but  above  all  contributing 
the  basic  element  for  those  sculptures  of 
Gandhara  which,  developed  imder  the 
stress  of  Indian  religious  ideals,  created 
the  formula  for  Buddhist  art  which  was 
to  persist  through  centuries  in  China 
and  Japan,  even  to  our  own  day. 

Yet  it  was  one  of  the  surprises  among 
Sir  Aurel  Stein's  discoveries  that  in  the 
desert  site  of  Miran,  close  on  the  con- 
fines of  China,  the  frescoes  covering  the 
walls  of  a  Buddhist  shrine  should  reveal. 


not  a  mere  trace  of  borrowed  Greek 
forms,  nor  a  mixed  style  like  that  of 
Grandhara,  but  the  hiwdiwork  of  a 
Hellenistic  painter  in  a  style  that  we 
might  expect  to  meet  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  long  journey 
we  find  Sir  Aurel,  as  he  rides  along  the 
Talash  Valley,  alert  to  note  the  physi- 
cal features  of  the  scene  of  one  of  Alex- 
ander's mountain  campaigns,  and  de- 
ciding that  the  broad  military  road 
which  he  was  traveling  had  seen  the 
Macedonian  colunms  pass  by  on  their 
way  to  India.  Linguistic  and  ethno- 
graphical clues  are  also  employed  for 
the  identification  of  places  mentioned 
by  Alexander's  historians.  But  soon 
the  traveler  is  on  the  lookout  for  ves- 
tiges of  a  very  difierent  kind  from  those 
of  the  conqueror  from  Greece:  he  is 
tracing  the  footsteps  of  the  Chinese 
pilgrims,  solitary  wayfarers,  led  across 
fearful  deserts  to  seek  the  holy  places  of 
the  Buddha  in  his  native  land.  And  at 
once  we  are  brought  into  touch  with 
two  great  movements  which  have  been 
momentous  in  the  history  of  mankind 
—  the  marvelous  march  of  Alexander 
into  India,  and  that  other  progress  out 
of  India  to  the  remoter  East,  the  vic- 
torious journey  of  the  Buddhist  faith. 

It  is  on  the  track  of  missionary  Bud- 
dhism that  Sir  Aurel  Stein's  expedition 
moves;  and  it  is  to  the  student  of  Bud- 
dhism and  Buddhist  art,  transformed 
as  they  were  by  various  influences  on 
their  passage  from  India  to  China,  that 
the  discoveries  recorded  in  Serindia  af- 
ford the  richest  store  of  new  material. 
But  how  many  clues  of  other  interest 
are  picked  up  by  the  way! 

How  it  moves  the  imagination  to 
read  the  page  on  which  Sir  Aurel  de- 
scribes the  finding  at  the  desert  site  of 
Lou-Ian  of  a  bale  of  yellow  silk,  tightly 
rolled  and  unused,  just  as  it  lay  when 
it  was  first  dropped  and  forgotten  by 
some  trader  on  its  way  from  China  to 
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Imperial  Rome.  Covered  up  with  a 
light  layer  of  drift  sand»  it  had  become 
so  dry  and  brittle  that  when  lifted  it 
broke  in  two.  But  the  romance  of  dis- 
covery is  not  enough  for  the  archaeolo- 
gist :  he  measures  the  silk,  and  notes  the 
dimensions.  The  probability  is  that 
the  width  is  the  regular  width  of  the 
silk  exported  in  the  early  centuries  of 
our  era;  but  can  it  be  proved? 

Yes;  for  a  few  months  afterward  Sir 
Aurel,  exploring  the  ruined  watch- 
stations  of  a  part  of  the  Great  Wall  of 
China,  finds  in  the  d6bris  a  strip  of  silk 
precisely  inscribed  with  its  place  of 
origin,  width,  length,  weight,  and  value. 
This  strip  can  be  proved  to  date  from 
about  the  end  of  the  first  century  a.d. 
But  what  exactly  was  the  Chinese  inch 
of  that  period?  The  ruins  of  the  Wall 
again  supply  the  information  in  the 
form  of  two  wooden  measures;  and 
from  these  we  learn  that  the  bale  found 
at  the  Lou-Ian  site  was  of  the  same 
width,  though  presumably  it  is  of  later 
date.  It  may  seem  an  insignificant  fact 
to  have  established;  but  one  never 
knows,  in  archeeology,  what  fact  is  not 
going  to  prove  just  the  one  wanted  link 
in  some  chain  of  evidence.  And  in  the 
mass  of  discoveries  recorded  and  illus- 
trated in  these  volumes  later  students 
will  surely  find  clues  of  precious  value. 

The  bale  of  silk  would  indicate,  if  it 
were  not  known  already,  that  the  set- 
tlement where  it  was  found  owed  its 
existence  to  the  great  trade-route  across 
Asia  from  China  to  the  Levant,  which 
was  to  make  possible  the  missionary 
march  of  Buddhism  eastwards.  A  chain 
of  oasis-settlements  was  necessary  for 
the  caravans  in  moving  across  this  vast 
desert  country,  where  the  gradual  desic- 
cation of  the  climate  has  dried  up  a 
great  inland  sea  and  choked  the  rivers 
with  sand. 

In  prehistoric  times  the  desert  was  in- 
habited, for  Sir  Aurel  Stein  discovered 
neolithic  implements  and  pottery  in  its 


solitudes.  Some  centuries  before  Christ, 
when  the  coimtry  was  penetrated  by 
Indian  civilization,  there  were  flourish- 
ing settlements  along  the  river  beds; 
fields  and  orchards  were  watered  by  a 
system  of  canals.  But  like  an  ocean  the 
invading  sand  crept  closer;  the  labors 
of  irrigation  were  gradually  defeated; 
and  one  by  one,  at  various  dates  in  the 
early  centuries  of  our  era,  towns  and 
orchards  were  abandoned.  Only  a  few 
great  oases  remained,  and  between 
them  was  a  waste  passable  for  pilgrims, 
troops,  and  traders,  but  dreaded  by  all 
and  with  good  reason. 

The  terror  of  superstitious  imagi- 
nation added  to  its  natural  horrors. 
Sir  Aurel  rode  in  the  tracks  of  two 
famous  travelers,  the  Chinese  pilgrim 
Hsiian-Tsang  and  the  Venetian  Marco 
Polo.  Each  of  these  has  left  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  desert;  and  as  it  was  in  the 
eighth  century  and  in  the  thirteenth  so 
it  is  to-day^  Hsiian-Tsang  notes  how 
the  sands  are  always  moving,  according 
as  the  wind  piles  or  scatters  them;  how 
there  are  no  tracks,  and  nothing  to  go 
by:  *so  travelers  collect  the  bones  of 
animals  left  behind  to  serve  a^  road- 
marks.'  He  tells  how,  when  the  hot 
winds  rise,  men  and  animals  lose  their 
senses;  they  hear  singing  and  wailing; 
while  looking  and  listening,  one  be- 
comes stupefied  and  unable  to  direct 
one's  self. 

This  he  attributes,  like  other  Chi- 
nese travelers,  to  the  lures  of  evil  spirits. 
And  Marco  Polo  has  the  same  belief. 
He  tells  how,  if  a  traveler  lags  behind 
his  company  at  night,  he  will  hear 
spirits  talking;  sometimes  they  will  call 
him  by  name,  and  he  follows  the  voice 
and  is  lost.  Phantasmal  music,  too, 
they  hear,  and  the  sound  of  drums.  But 
the  plain  realities  of  a  journey  through 
this  desert,  with  its  indistinguishable 
mounds  of  wind-bitten  sand,  are  in- 
timidating enough.  '  Not  a  thing  to  eat 
is  found  on  it';  but  water,  often  brack- 
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ish,  is  found  at  intervals»and  this  makes 
the  crossing  practicable. 

At  the  various  oases  are  settlements, 
some  still  inhabited,  or  revived  in  re- 
cent times,  others  long  ago  abandoned. 
Whether  the  failure  of  irrigation  was  in 
all  cases  the  cause  of  these  being  de- 
serted, or  of  political  conditions,  is  a 
question  which  Sir  Aurel  Stein  discuss- 
es; and  he  inclines  to  think  that  the 
causes  were  more  complex  than  has 
been  generally  thought.  The  lateral 
shifting  of  the  course  of  rivers,  frequent 
in  country  of  this  character,  —  the  Oxus 
is  a  notable  instance,  —  may  some- 
times have  made  a  site  impossible.  The 
forsaken  settlements  have  all  yielded 
relics  of  interest. 

In  the  second  century  B.C.  the  Chi- 
nese Empire  made  a  great  forward  move- 
ment westward.  After  an  interval  of 
some  centuries,  during  which  its  domin- 
ion and  influence  receded,  another  great 
movement  of  expansion  was  made  by 
the  Tang  Empire,  and  Chinese  ascend- 
ancy was  reestablished  over  the  *  West- 
em  Region.'  Of  the  former  of  these 
movements  there  is  a  monument,  for- 
gotten and  undiscovered  till  Sir  Aurel 
traced  its  remains,  in  an  extension 
westward  of  the  great  frontier  Wall 
built  by  the  Han  Emperor,  Wu  Ti,  a 
century  before  Christ,  to  guard  the 
lines  of  communication  between  China 
and  the  newly  acquired  dominions  from 
incursions  of  the  Hims. 

The  account  of  the  first  recognition 
of  the  remains  of  watchtowers,  and  the 
subsequent  tracing  of  the  Wall  for  over 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles  and  the 
searching  of  its  towers  and  stations, 
forms  a  fascinating  chapter  of  explora- 
tion. The  Jade  Gate,  famous  in  Chinese 
poetry  and  story,  named  after  the  most 
precious  of  imports  from  the  West, 
was  identified.  The  litter  of  guard- 
rooms —  fragments  of  letters,  accounts, 
orders  of  the  day  —  was  collected.  Sir 
Aurel's  careful  measurements  and  ob- 


servations on  the  spot  enable  us  to 
make  a  mental  reconstruction  of  the 
Wall;  and  the  labors  of  the  famous 
Sinologue,  £douard  Chavannes,  enable 
us  to  repeople  it  with  its  soldiers,  to  see 
them  at  their  daily  tasks,  and  even  to 
look  into  their  minds. 

At  intervals  behind  the  Wall  stood 
tall  watchtowers,  each  with  its  little 
garrison,  armed  with  crossbows  and 
swords.  It  was  their  duty,  on  the  alarm 
of  a  barbarian  raid,  to  kindle  a  fire  on 
the  tower;  in  daytime  a  fire  of  smoky 
fuel,  at  night  a  fire  of  clear  flame.  From 
tower  to  tower  the  signal  was  repeated, 
and  everywhere  along  the  Wall  the 
guard  stood  to  arms.  The  War  Office, 
zealous  for  economy,  sends  orders  for- 
bidding the  waste  of  fuel.  An  officer  is 
reprimanded,  or  accuses  himself,  for 
neglecting  to  light  the  fire. 

We  know  where  the  soldiers  at  this 
or  that  station  came  from  —  some  were 
recruited  in  the  district,  others  were 
convicts  from  Chinese  provinces  —  and 
what  their  pay  was,  and  the  'fatigues' 
they  had  to  do  in  turn.  For  they  were 
not  only  soldiers  —  they  were  military 
colonists;  and  part  of  their  duty  was  to 
grow  corn  for  the  victualing  of  the  em- 
bassies and  missions  which  passed  along 
the  Wall  toward  Yarkand  and  the  Oxus. 

It  was  a  hard  life  on  this  desolate 
frontier.  Fragments  of  letters  found  ly- 
ing in  the  sand  illuminate  as  by  flashes 
the  days  of  tedium  and  hardship.  *  This 
is  a  wretched  country  and  I  have  no 
news  to  send.'  The  writer  tries  to  con- 
sole himself  by  hoping  that  his  corre- 
spondent is  bringing  up  his  children 
'with  due  severity.'  What  amused  the 
soldiers'  leisure?  Magic  and  divination, 
we  find,  were  practised.  Some  pored 
over  schoolbooks,  trying  to  keep  up 
their  education.  Books  of  medicine 
were  consulted.  But  it  is  an  atmosphere 
of  solitude  and  sadness  that  these  relics 
exhale;  the  fragments  of  letters  are  full 
of  the  pain  of  separation. 
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M.  ChavanneSy  who  edited  these 
documents  in  a  separate  publication 
issued  by  the  Oxford  Press  in  1918, 
emphasized  their  importance  as  being 
the  oldest  specimens  of  Chinese  writing 
known  (98  B.C.  is  the  earliest  of  the 
dates  they  bear) ;  but  he  also  points  out 
that  if  we  want  to  realize  what  this 
frontier  Wall  meant  to  the  soldiers  and 
common  folk  liable  to  be  impressed  for 
service  on  it,  we  must  turn  to  later 
poetry.  There  we  hear  echoing  the  cry 
of  the  hirnian  misery  out  of  which  was 
built  the  Great  Wall,  and  the  schemes 
of  conquest  and  political  penetration 
which  projected  it  westward  and  which 
history  makes  so  imposing. 

The  Tang  poems  make  us  feel  the 
shiver  that  ran  through  the  new  recruit 
as  he  passed  under  the  Jade  Gate  and 
met  the  wind  that  blew  over  the  deso- 
late sands,  and  saw  for  the  first  time 
the  savage  country  into  which  so  many 
had  gone  and  whence  so  few  came  back. 
One  poem  pictiu'es  the  company  of  five 
thousand  strong  men  going  eagerly  to 
the  war,  confident  of  victory,  clothed  in 
furs  against  the  bitter  winter.  *Alas! 
The  bones  scattered  along  the  river 
banks  are  still  men  that  appear  in 
dreams  to  their  loved  ones.* 

Another  shows  us  the  spent  veteran 
on  his  starved  horse  returning  from  a 
lifetime  of  campaigns  with  all  his  pos- 
sessions —  his  sword;  and  another  re- 
counts the  return  home,  at  eighty,  of 
the  soldier  who  went  out  as  a  youth 
of  fifteen  —  he  finds  only  a  ruin,  over- 
grown with  weeds.  And  all  through 
this  poetry,  for  which  the  Wall  is 
haunted  by  the  desolate  ghosts  of 
those  condemned  to  build  it,  we  divine 
the  deep  disgust  of  a  race  devoted  to 
the  arts  of  peace  with  the  savagery  of 
the  Huns,  *  whose  husbandry  is  carnage 
and  whose  only  harvest  is  the  white 
bones  on  the  fields  of  yellow  sand,'  and 
with  war  itself. 

But  even  the  romance  of  this  frontier 


Wall,  with  the  very  human  dociunents 
littered  about  its  ruins,  yields  to  the 
romance  of  the  Caves  of  the  Thousand 
Buddhas.  Few  more  wonderful  discov- 
eries have  been  made  by  any  archaeol- 
ogist than  that  of  the  hidden  vault, 
crammed  with  manuscripts  and  paint- 
ings, whose  secret  had  been  kept  for 
some  nine  centuries,  in  the  rock-hewn 
shrines  near  Tun-huang. 

The  splendor  of  the  treasures  ac- 
quired by  Sir  Aurel  with  such  patient 
efforts  of  persuasion  from  the  self-ap- 
pointed guardian  of  the  shrine  did  not 
bm^  at  once  upon  his  eyes.  The  paint- 
ings were  all  cnunpled  up  in  bundles  of 
brittle  silk,  for  they  had  been  used  to 
make  a  level  floor  for  the  thousands  of 
manuscripts  piled  above  them;  and  it 
was  not  till  they  had  been  unpacked 
and  gradually  opened  and  cleaned  — 
a  work  of  years  —  in  London  that  the 
full  extent  and  significance  of  this  find 
of  early  Buddhist  art  were  revealed. 
And  the  manuscripts,  marvelously  pre- 
served as  they  were,  —  as  anyone  can 
see  to-day  from  the  specimens  exhibited 
in  the  King's  Libmry  in  the  British 
Museum,  —  awaited  the  deciphering  of 
palseographers  versed  in  Chinese,  San- 
skrit, Turki,  Tibetan,  and  other  lan- 
guages. 

Among  them  were  found  the  earliest 
woodcuts  in  the  world,  and  the  oldest 
specimen  of  printing  known  to  exist. 
One  or  two  Manicheean  fragments  re- 
mind us  that  the  Manichsean  religion 
once  flourished  in  these  regions;  though 
these  remains  ^.re  strangely  few  com- 
pared with  the  remarkable  frescoes  and 
manuscripts  discovered  at  Turfan  — 
northwest  across  the  desert  —  by  Von 
Le  Coq,  and  now  at  Berlin.  Manichse- 
anism  has  been  generally  regarded  in 
the  West  only  as  a  heresy  in  the  history 
of  Christianity;  but  its  Persian  founder 
Manes  set  out  to  found  an  eclectic 
world-religion,  and  his  followers  lived  in 
Turkestan  side  by  side  with  Buddhists 
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and  with  Christians.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  Tun-huang  maniiscripts  are  of 
course  Buddhist.  So,  too,  with  the 
paintings.  The  discovery  of  these  pic- 
tures marks  an  epoch  in  the  study  of 
Buddhist  art.  It  will  be  long  before  the 
full  results  of  their  examination  have 
been  worked  out.  But  much  is  clear 
already. 

What  gives  a  special  importance  to 
the  Tun-huang  paintings  is  the  fact 
that  they  include,  among  much  that 
has  affinity  with  the  local  schools  of 
Buddhist  art  found  at  other  sites  in 
Turkestan,  a  number  of  paintings 
which  remind  us  strongly  of  the  early 
Buddhist  pictures  of  Japan.  The  best 
of  these  are  of  singular  beauty.  Owing 
to  the  decay  of  Buddhism  in  China  and 
to  infinite  destruction,  scarcely  any- 
thing remains  of  the  great  Buddhist 
art  which  we  know  to  have  flourished 
in  the  Tang  period  (seventh  to  tenth 
centuries  a.d.)  and  which  formed  the 
models  for  the  early  Japanese  masters. 
But  here  at  last  we  find  a  missing  link, 
and  see  how  the  Chinese  genius  mould- 
ed to  its  use  the  material  derived  from 
India  through  Turkestan,  and  made  of 
Buddhist  art  a  new  and  majestic  tradi- 
tion. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  Buddha  le- 
gend, costumes,  types,  and  architec- 
ture have  all  been  translated  bodily  into 
Chinese  form.  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
pictures  of  Bodhisattvas  and  with  the 
many  large  representations  of  the  West- 
em  Paradise,  in  which  the  Indian  form- 
ula and  imagery  are  reverentially  pre- 
served, though  the  artistic  idiom  is 
Chinese.  Some  of  these  pictures  are 
dated  with  dates  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries.  Two,  it  has  recently  been 
discovered  —  too  recently  for  the  fact 
to  be  recorded  in  these  volumes  —  are 
signed  with  the  artist's  name.  In  many 
cases  donors  are  portrayed  below  the 
subject  of  the  picture,  just  as  in  Euro- 
pean altarpieces,  and  inscriptions. 


One  cannot  leave  the  Tun-huang 
treasures  without  mention  of  the  mar- 
velous specimens  of  embroidery  and 
textile  fabrics  found  in  the  Caves.  One 
of  these  is  a  magnificent  picture  exe- 
cuted in  embroidery,  representing  Bud- 
dha standing  between  saints  with  flying 
angels  above.  The  figures  are  lifesize; 
the  fine  colors  of  the  silk  are  perfectly 
fresh;  the  whole  creates  a  deep  impres- 
sion of  majesty  and  stillness.  Compari- 
son of  the  costimies  of  the  donors  with 
those  of  other  pictures  gives  Sir  Aurel 
ground  for  dating  this  embroidery  as 
early  as  the  eighth  century.  The  tex- 
tiles are  mostly  fragments,  bits  cut  from 
actual  garments,  probably,  and  used  as 
votive  offerings.  The  designs  on  these 
textiles  are  generally  Chinese,  but  a 
number  are  of  the  type  associated  with 
the  art  of  Persia  imder  the  Sassanian 
dynasty,  in  which  pairs  of  confronted 
animals  or  birds  are  a  favorite  motive. 

And  again  our  thoughts  turn  to 
Japan;  for  in  the  Sho-so-in  at  Nara,  the 
oldest  museiun  in  the  world,  where  all 
the  belongings  of  an  emperor  of  the 
eighth  century  are  preserved  to  this 
day,  we  find  patterns  closely  agreeing 
in  type  with  these,  and  the  same  admix- 
ture of  designs  from  Western  Asia;  just 
as  we  also  find  musical  instruments  of 
the  most  exquisite  workmanship  ex- 
actly as  they  are  depicted  in  the  Tun- 
huang  pictures  of  Paradise.  It  was  from 
the  interior  of  China  that  these  figured 
silks  came;  they  were  not  a  local  pro- 
duction. And  some  at  least  of  the  paint- 
ings we  may  assume  to  be  the  work  of 
no  local  and  provincial  school,  but  of 
Chinese  artists  of  the  great  school  of 
Tang,  which  transmitted  its  models  to 
Japan. 

For  the  study  of  Chinese  art,  then, 
the  Tun-huang  paintings  provide  docu- 
ments of  an  importance  altogether  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  remains  of  Buddhist 
art  foimd  at  the  other  Turkestan  sites 
by  various  European  and  Japanese  ex- 
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pieditioiis.  Nor  are  they  less  illumina- 
tive for  the  study  of  Buddhism  itself. 
That  religion  had  indeed  been  trans- 
formed in  its  passage  across  Central 
Asia  from  the  doctrine  preached  by 
Sakyamuni.  Deliverance  for  the  indi- 
vidual soul  from  the  chain  of  causation 
by  means  of  right  thinking  and  right 
behavior  has  given  place  to  the  idea  of 
universal  salvation  and  to  the  worship 
of  the  Bodhisattvas  —  those  beings 
who  renounce  the  final  bliss  of  Buddha- 
hood  which  they  have  earned  till  the 
deliverance  of  the  whole  world  has  been 
accomplished. 

Sakyamuni  Buddha  was  not  the  only 
Buddha;  other  Buddhas»  also,  some  of 
whom  may  have  been  adopted  from  the 
beliefs  or  legends  of  the  many  races 
with  which  the  faith  had  come  in  con- 
tact outside  India,  receive  the  prayers 
of  the  devout.  ItisaboveallAmitabha, 
the  Impersonal  Buddha,  who  is  the  ob- 
ject of  poptilar  devotion.  He  presides 
over  the  Paradise  of  the  West,  the  Pure 
Land,  into  which  the  souls  of  the  pious 
may  be  born,  there  to  rest  in  bliss  for  a 
long  age. 

And  so  the  typical  *  altarpiece '  of  the 
Tun-huang  pictures  presents  in  various 
forms,  either  comparatively  simple  or 
immensely  elaborate,  this  Paradise  of 
dream.  Pavilions  rise  from  the  waters 
of  a  lotus-lake,  and  we  see  the  infant 
souls  enclosed  within  the  lotus-buds  or 
floating  on  the  air  toward  the  assem- 
blage of  beatified  beings  who  people 
the  pavilions  and  the  terraces,  listening 
to  the  concert  of  angelic  musicians  who 
occupy  the  central  space,  underneath 
the  dominating  presence  of  the  presid- 
ing Buddha. 

Japanese  art  had  made  us  familiar 
with  these  conceptions  of  Amitabha- 
worship;  but  it  was  something  of  a 
surprise  to  Petrucci  and  to  Japanese 
scholars  to  find  that  in  the  paintings  of 
Tun-huang  it  is  not  always  Amitabha 
who  presides  over  this  Paradise,  but 


sometimes  the  Buddha  of  Medicine,  or 
the  Buddha  of  the  Future,  or  even 
Sakyamimi  himself. 

Even  more  popular  than  Amitabha  is 
the  Bodhisattva,  who  is  his  spiritual 
son,  Avalokitesvara,  or  Kuan-yin  as  he 
is  called  in  Chinese.  Endless  are  the 
representations  of  this  incarnation  of 
the  Spirit  ot  Compassion,  to  whom  the 
folk  of  this  frontier  town  pray  for  all 
sorts  of  mundane  boons,  —  especially 
protection  from  Huns  and  Tatars  and 
Tibetans,  —  and  whom  the  artists 
portray  in  attitude  so  pensive  and  with 
gesture  so  mild  and  gracious.  Petrucci, 
whose  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is 
at  once  broad  in  outline  and  extremely 
minute  in  detail,  has  disengaged  from 
the  mass  of  material  many  facts  of  new 
interest  which  will  be  appreciated  by 
students  of  Buddhism;  showing,  for  in- 
stance, how  certain  purely  Chinese 
ideas  were  becoming  infused  into  the 
religion,  and  how  certain  conceptions 
supposed  to  have  originated  in  Japan  are 
now  proved  to  have  come  from  China. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the 
astonishing  specimens  of  late  classical 
art,  which  contrast  so  strikingly  with 
the  Chinese  art  of  Tun-huang,  though 
the  desert  site  of  Miran  is  compara- 
tively near.  These  lunettes  of  winged 
angels,  with  their  full  eyes  and  broad 
contours,  make  us  think  at  once  of 
Alexandrian  painting;  and  it  was  prob- 
ably a  citizen  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
Titus  by  name,  who  was  engaged  to 
paint  the  Buddha  legend,  some  time  in 
the  third  century,  at  this  site  near  the 
borders  of  China,  on  the  great  trade- 
route  between  East  and  West. 

Remote  as  these  archeeological  dis- 
coveries may  seem,  let  us  recognize  that 
for  us  Eiu'opeans  the  closed  garden  of 
classical  culture  is  no  longer  what  it  was 
for  centuries,  the  only  habitable  world 
of  the  educated  mind.  Europe  and  Asia 
are  being  brought  into  contact,  as  they 
have  never  been  since  Alexander's  day. 
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FVom  the  Hibbert  Journal,  April 
(Engubh  Reuqioub  Quabterlt) 


However  impatient  we  may  grow 
at  the  slow  development  of  interna- 
tional friendships,  we  cannot  blind  our- 
selves to  the  fact  that,  since  the  day  of 
the  Armistice,  a  series  of  events  have 
occurred  which  may  give  us  at  least  a 
reasonable  hope  that  all  nations  will 
realize  the  material  and  moral  necessity 
of  cooperation.  I  do  not  allude  only  to 
the  practical  decisions  arrived  at  by 
the  League  of  Nations  and  by  the 
Washington  Conference.  The  move- 
ment is  not  limited  to  the  suppression 
of  material  conflicts  and  of  the  use  of 
force.  It  aims  also  at  the  gradual  sup- 
pression of  moral  conflicts  and  mis- 
understandings. .  .  . 

If  we  consider  the  problem  of  inter- 
national relations  as  a  whole,  under  its 
spiritual  as  well  as  under  its  material 
aspects,  we  shall,  from  the  outset,  meet 
three  formidable  obstacles:  the  conflict 
of  interests,  the  want  of  education,  and 
the  difierence  of  national  tempera- 
ments. Conflicts  of  interest  may  be 
adjusted  internationally  as  they  are 
between  private  individuals.  There 
may  be  difliculty  in  finding  the  right 
tribunal.  It  may,  on  certain  occasions, 
be  more  diflUcult  still  to  get  the  decision 
of  such  a  tribunal  recognized;  but  this 
is,  after  all,  a  practical  problem  dealing 
with  concrete  factors,  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  outside  the  scope  of  wise  states- 
manship to  give  it  as  satisfactory  a 
solution  as  can  humanly  be  expected. 
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Ignorance  also  can  be  counteracted. 
The  teaching  of  history  and  geography, 
which  is  far  from  satisfactory,  if  con- 
sidered from  the  present  international 
point  of  view,  may  be  reorganized;  our 
press  may  improve  its  information,  and 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  we 
may  expect  that  the  next  generation 
will  grow  more  interested  and  less 
ignorant  on  the  essential  problems  of 
international  politics. 

The  third  obstacle,  though  generally 
ignored,  is  far  more  diflUcult  to  over- 
come. For  the  pure  internationalist  it 
does  not  exist,  since  everything  which 
is  connected  with  national  tempera- 
ment is  considered  by  him  as  mere  prej- 
udice, and  the  very  principle  of  nation- 
ality may  be  questioned.  But  for  those 
who  prefer  to  deal  with  facts  rather 
than  with  theories,  and  whose  idealism 
is  not  blind  to  the  results  of  everyday 
observation,  the  existence  of  what  is 
generally  called  national  temperament 
is  obvious.  It  may  be  harmful  or  it  may 
be  beneficent:  the  quality  of  its  influ- 
ence cannot  afi'ect  its  existence.  People 
belonging  to  the  same  nation  have  in- 
herited, through  the  influence  of  physi- 
cal surroundings  and  of  centuries  of 
common  life  and  tradition,  certain 
characteristics  which  difi'erentiate  them 
from  people  belonging  to  other  nations. 
They  may  difi'er  in  all  other  ways, 
through  difi'erences  of  classes,  habits, 
occupation,  or  individual  temperament; 
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but  whatever  the  importance  of  the 
differences  which  separate  them,  they 
are  united  through  a  certain  turn  of 
mind»  a  certain  mode  of  feeling,  and  a 
certain  way  of  expressing  their  mind 
and  expressing  their  feelings  which 
marks  them  British,  French,  American, 
Italian. 

Such  characteristics  are  so  ingrained 
that  they  have  resisted  a  century  of  in- 
dustriali^  and  constant  intercoiuise. 
London  is  now  closer  to  Fkris  and  New 
York  to  London,  but  the  distinctions 
existing  between  British,  French,  and 
Americans  have  scarcely  altered.  They 
may  be  gradually  attenuated  in  a  dis- 
tant future,  but  they  constitute  at  the 
present  time  a  hard  fact  with  which  we 
have  to  deal;  and,  since  it  is  in  the  pres- 
ent time  that  we  are  endeavoring  to 
improve  international  intercourse,  it 
would  be  childish  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  main  feature  of  the  problem. 

It  is  of  paramount  importance,  be- 
cause, imlike  the  two  obstacles  already 
mentioned,  divergence  of  interests  and 
ignorance,  it  deals  with  imponderables 
and  permeates  practically  all  interna- 
tional questions.  It  shows  its  influence 
already  in  the  difference  of  languages, 
making  international  conversations  dif- 
ficult, not  only  because  people  do  not 
agree  to  say  the  same  thing,  but  because 
they  cannot  agree  to  say  the  same  thing 
in  the  same  way.  All  those  who,  from 
far  or  near,  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  following  diplomatic  negotiations  are 
aware  of  the  time  and  energy  wasted 
on  mere  technicalities.  The  turn  of  a 
phrase,  peculiar  to  one  language,  the 
use  of  a  word  which  does  not  possess 
any  equivalent,  may  delay  for  weeks 
and  months  the  conclusion  of  impor- 
tant treaties. 

All  the  difficulties  which  underlie  a 
good  literary  translation  derive  from 
the  same  source.  The  language  of  a 
nation  reflects  its  temperament,  and 
there  is  nothing  which  brings  us  closer 


to  the  knowledge  of  national  character- 
istics than  an  attentive  study  of  collo- 
quialisms and  idioms.  I  dare  say  that 
the  English  expression  'to  have  a 
hobby  *  ought  to  be  translated  in  French 
by  enfourcher  son  dada.  The  two  ex- 
pressions are,  nevertheless,  separated 
by  a  gulf —  the  gulf  of  national  tem- 
perament. For  the  Briton,  full  of  self- 
control,  shyness,  and  reserve,  the  hobby 
may  be  the  most  important  thing  in  his 
life,  far  more  important,  anyway,  than 
what  he  may  be  pleased  to  call  his '  busi- 
ness.' The  self-assertive  Frenchman, 
on  the  contrary,  makes  an  emphatic 
distinction  between  serious  and  trivial 
matters.  For  him  les  affaires  sont  les 
affaires,  and  the  dada  a  mere  trifle  to  be 
laughed  at,  played  with,  and  thrown 
aside. 

One  could  give  such  examples  by  the 
score;  they  would  show  how  vain  is  the 
attempt  to  bring  nations  together  by 
the  invention  of  a  common  artificial 
language  such  as  Esperanto.  In  natural 
languages  we  may  at  least  discern  the 
difference  of  temperament  from  the 
difference  of  expressions  and  the  mean- 
ing attached  to  them.  If  we  all  talked 
Esperanto,  we  should  all  say  the  same 
thing,  meaning,  of  course,  something 
quite  different,  and  making  confusion 
worse  confounded.  .  .  . 

The  more  we  deal  with  foreign  poli- 
tics, the  more  we  realize  that  misunder- 
standing and  prejudice  are  the  main 
causes  of  trouble.  The  materialistic 
view  —  according  to  which  nations  will 
go  on  fighting,  because  there  will  al- 
ways be  some  bone  of  contention  be- 
tween them,  because  *one  nation  will 
always  want  to  secure  some  economic 
advantages  which  another  nation  pos- 
sesses '  —  is  really  a  short-sighted  one. 
It  amounts  to  saying  that  no  law  could 
ever  have  been  established  to  protect 
the  weak,  and  that  no  social  life  can  be 
possible.  International  interests,  like 
individual  interests,  can  be  adjusted. 
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if  not  according  to  the  strict  dictates 
of  Divine  Justice,  at  least  with  some 
approximation  of  fairness. 

The  only  reason  why  international 
difficulties  cannot  be  settled  in  the  same 
spirit  as  internal  difficulties  is  that  the 
nations  of  the  world  lack  a  bond  of 
union,  and  live,  spiritually  speaking,  in 
water-tight  compartments.  The  most 
ridiculous  prejudices  are  thus  created. 
Let  me  quote  a  trivial  example  which 
will  show  at  once  the  mischief  which 
may  be  made  by  this  situation  when 
more  important  problems  are  dealt 
with.  We  have  all  heard,  over  here,  of 
the  proverbial  demonstrativeness  of 
the  French,  of  their  exuberance  and 
sentimentalism.  The  French,  on  then- 
side,  are  wont  to  speak  of  the  cold  re- 
straint of  the  British,  of  their  phleg- 
matic atUtude  under  the  most  tragic 
circumstances,  and  are  inclined  to 
attribute  this  attitude  to  a  want  of  feel- 
ing. To  any  one  acqitainted  with  both 
nations  it  is  obviously  the  reverse  which 
is  true.  If  the  French  are  so  demonstra- 
tive, it  is  because,  being  stem  realists, 
they  are  bound  to  clothe  their  opinions 
in  the  cloak  of  an  elaborate  courtesy; 
while  if  the  British  are  so  typically 
self-controlled,  it  is  because  they  have 
naturally  a  great  amount  of  feeling  to 
control,  and  dare  not  let  themselves  go. 

Every  popular  idea  on  the  same  sub- 
ject might  be  criticized  in  the  same 
way.  While  popular  notions  are  usually 
sound  in  their  appreciation  of  human 
affairs  at  home,  they  are  nearly  always 
beside  the  mark  when  dealing  with 
human  nature  abroad.  They  may  be 
right  or  wrong  in  the  general  apprecia- 
tion expressed,  but  the  point  is  not 
whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  but 
whether  their  reasons  are  true  or  false. 

How  can  we  acquire  a  sound  knowl- 
edge of  other  nations'  psychology? 
Personal  contact  is  often  advised,  but 
it  is  not  always  possible,  and,  imless 
practised  for  years  and  extended  to  a 


great  number  of  people  belonging  to  all 
classes  and  professions,  may  lead  to 
hasty  genendizations.  A  closer  study 
of  history  and  social  conditions  may 
certainly  prove  helpful,  but  will  only 
give  MB  facts;  and  what  we  are  trying 
to  find  is  the  light  in  which  we  ought  to 
interpret  them.  No  amount  of  erudi- 
tion and  mere  scientific  knowledge  can 
provide  this  spiritual  help.  The  siurest 
method  would  perhaps  be  the  study  of 
modem  classics,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
great  classics  of  European  civilization, 
from  the  Middle  Ages  onward. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  is  still  going 
on,  in  educational  circles,  concerning 
the  advisability  or  nonadvisability  of 
ciulailing  the  study  of  Greek  and  Leitin 
classics.  It  is  iirged,  on  one  side,  that 
more  time  is  required  for  science  and 
technical  knowledge,  and  that  the 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  of  no 
practical  use  in  modem  life.  It  is 
urged,  on  the  other  side,  that  there  is  a 
distinct  danger,  especially  in  secondary 
education,  in  further  sacrificing  literary 
studies  and  in  limiting  the  outlook  of 
youth  to  the  purely  concrete. 

It  would  be  impertinent  for  an  out- 
sider to  take  sides  in  the  debate,  but  it 
might  be  observed  that  the  study  of 
the  classics  of  modem  languages  might 
perhaps  be  substituted,  with  advan- 
tage, for  Greek  and  Latin  studies,  with 
an  exception,  of  course,  for  those  who 
wish  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  lat- 
ter. With  regard  to  beauty  of  language 
and  expression,  Dante,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Pascal,  and  Goethe  are  cer- 
tainly comparable  to  the  greatest  writ- 
ers of  antiquity.  Their  religion,  their 
philosophy  are  closer  to  us,  the  lan- 
guages in  which  they  express  them- 
selves are  still  spoken  around  lis,  and, 
what  is  perhaps  more  important,  many 
of  them  give  us  the  key  to  the  temper- 
ament of  the  nation  they  represent. 

It  may  seem  a  paradox,  but  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  notice  that  the  great 
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authors,  whose  fame  is  spread  all  over 
the  world,  and  who  are  read,  in  the 
original  and  in  translations,  in  every 
country,  are  precisely  those  who  follow 
the  most  exclusive  and  sometimes 
the  most  narrow  national  tendencies. 
Dante  expresses  all  the  qualities  and 
all  the  mistakes  of  the  Italian  character : 
its  burning  enthusiasm,  its  fierce  ascet- 
icism, and  its  passionate  spirit  of  re- 
venge. Moli^re  is  more  typically 
French  than  any  other  of  his  country- 
men by  the  blending  of  wit  and  tragedy 
and  of  refinement  and  shrewd  analysis. 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  represent  the 
two  Sides  of  the  English  temperament 
—  so  genial  and  buoyant,  as  long  as 
feelings  alone  are  involved,  so  stern 
and  uncompromising  in  its  ideas. 

The  natural  objection  to  any  pro- 
posal of  giving  more  importance  in  the 
school  curriculum  to  modem  classics  is 
that  they  imply  the  knowledge  of  sev- 
eral languages.  It  would  be  difficult,  at 
the  present  time,  to  study  them  other- 
wise, owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  exist- 
ing translations.  The  art  of  translating 
has  been  allowed  to  deteriorate,  and 
while  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance  the  best  authors  did  not 
disdain  to  devote  years  of  their  life  to 
this  kind  of  work,  our  modem  writers 
are  far  too  occupied  with  their  own 
original  production  to  find  time  for  such 
patient  and  scholarly  tmdertakings. 

There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to 
imagine  that  a  translation  is  of  second- 
ary importance  and  can  be  written  by 
a  secondary  writer.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  requires  nearly  as  much  originality 
and  skill  to  translate  a  book  as  to  write 
one;  for  a  good  translation  not  only 
renders  the  words  of  one  language  into 
another,  but  should  give  an  adequate 
rendering  of  all  images,  ideas,  and  feel- 
ings expressed  in  the  original,  without 
the  reader  being  able  to  notice  the 
effort  entailed.  The  importance  of  such 
works  cannot  be  exaggerated.  Besides 


doing  real  service  to  the  world  of  letters 
and  to  international  education,  it  pro- 
vides the  writer  with  the  best  training 
obtainable,  since  it  obliges  him  to  find 
an  absolutely  accurate  expression  for 
each  particular  thought. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  French 
Amyot  owed  all  his  celebrity  as  a  writ- 
er to  his  translations.  In  recent  times, 
whenever  we  come  across  any  good 
version  of  a  foreign  book,  we  find  that 
it  has  almost  invariably  been  written 
by  some  author  of  note.  It  is  the  fash- 
ion nowadays  in  literary  circles  to  de- 
clare that  good  translations  are  impos- 
sible, though  it  has  been  shown  again 
and  again  by  Schlegel  and  Tieck,  by 
Leconte  de  Lisle,  by  Maeterlinck,  and 
by  many  others,  that  the  only  condition 
required  is  to  find  a  great  writer  willing 
to  undertake  the  work. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  such 
great  virtue  in  the  study  of  foreign  lit- 
erature, and  that  writers  and  critics 
may  be  brought  together  without  in- 
fluencing the  masses.  It  may  be  argued 
further  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  there 
was  far  more  intellectual  intercourse 
between  the  nations  than  there  is  now- 
adays. Latin  constituted  then  a  natu- 
ral common  language  which  allowed  all 
cultured  men  to  commimicate  without 
the  least  difficulty.  All  Europeans  be- 
longed to  the  same  Church  and  shared 
the  same  faith. 

When  national  literatures  developed, 
almost  all  important  works,  whether 
epics  or  fabliaux,  mystery  plays  or 
farces,  were  promptly  translated  and 
developed,  so  that  most  works  of  the 
period  received  a  French,  a  Flemish,  a 
German,  and  an  English  rendering. 
A  superficial  knowledge  of  Chaucer  and 
of  his  sources,  besides  giving  us  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  literary  translations 
in  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose^  will  provide 
us  with  a  general  view  of  the  European 
literature  of  the  time.  The  famous 
legend  of  Tristram  and  Isolt  spread 
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from  France  to  England  and  Germany, 
and  received  various  treatments  in 
every  one  of  these  cotmtries.  In  the 
same  way,  the  Flemish  satiric  poem  of 
Reinaert  was  reproduced  during  the 
thirteenth  century  in  France  and  Ger- 
many. Critics  still  discuss  whether  the 
Flemish  or  the  English  text  of  the 
morality  play,  Everyman^  written  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  is  the  original. 

During  this  whole  period  authors 
never  worried  themselves  concerning 
the  originality  of  their  plots.  They 
used  material  which  was  common  prop- 
erty, and  it  was  only  in  the  treatment 
of  this  material  that  they  displayed 
their  originality.  There  has  been  no 
time  in  European  civilization  when  lit- 
erature and  art  were  more  widely  open 
to  foreign  influences,  and  there  was  per- 
haps no  time  when  local  and  national 
rivalries  caused  more  violent  conflicts. 

If  any  proof  were  wanted  to  show 
that  artistic  and  intellectual  inter- 
course cannot  succeed  alone  in  bringing 
peace  to  the  world,  the  situation  pre- 
vailing during  the  pre-Renaissance 
period  would  be  a  suflicient  argument. 
But  war  does  not  mean  to-day  what 
it  meant  during  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centiuies.  It  is  no  longer  a 
quarrel  between  feudal  princes,  or  even 
an  expedition  undertaken  by  the  prince 
to  further  his  own  personal  interests  or 
his  own  personal  ambition.  It  no  longer 
involves  a  limited  number  of  knights  or 
a  few  thousand  mercenaries,  most  of 
them  of  foreign  extraction.  Through 
the  gradual  centralization  of  power  and 
through  the  development  of  industrial- 
ism, it  has  reached  proportions  which 
were  never  dreamed  of  in  the  past.  The 
whole  nation  is  now  involved,  and  the 
number  of  casualties  and  the  extent  of 
devastation  are  out  of  all  proportion 
with  those  of  mediceval  enterprises. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  war  might 
have  been  considered  almost  as  a  nor- 
mal phenomenon.   It  was  the  natural 


trade  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  only 
justification  for  its  existence.  The 
peasants  and  traders  suffered  from  it, 
but  neither  the  people  nor  the  bour- 
geoisie had  obtained  enough  power  in 
the  state  to  make  their  protests  heard 
and  to  influence  the  prince's  policy. 
Besides,  there  was  a  glamour  attached 
to  individual  valor  which  appealed  to 
the  people's  imagination;  a  iMittle  could 
be  visualized  as  a  series  of  duels,  which 
were  sung  by  poets  and  described  by 
artists,  just  as  they  had  been  sung  and 
described  in  the  heroic  times  of  Greece. 
By  many  of  those  who  waged  it,  it  was 
considered  much  in  the  same  light  as 
sport  in  British  tmiversities,  and  it 
formed,  in  the  same  way,  an  important 
item  in  the  young  nobles'  education. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  unfair  to  say 
that  closer  intellectual  relationship 
nowadays  might  not  affect  interna- 
tional relations  because,  in  a  distant 
past,  such  intellectual  relationships 
existed  throughout  Europe  simultane- 
ously with  periodic  outbursts  of  strife. 
The  movement  which  we  witness  to- 
day toward  the  creation  of  world  citi- 
zenship can  in  no  way  be  compared 
with  the  weak  attempts  made  by  the 
Church  to  impose,  from  time  to  time, 
a  truce  in  the  land.  The  very  concep- 
tion of  world  citizenship  was  foreign  to 
those  times.  Nationality  had  scarcely 
begim  to  exist,  let  alone  international- 
ism based  on  the  friendship  of  nations. 
Europe,  it  is  true,  possessed  greater 
unity  from  the  artistic  and  intellectual 
point  of  view;  politically  and  morally, 
it  was  still  broken  up  in  thousands  of 
contending  units. 

It  woidd  be  foolish  to  argue  that 
closer  intellectual  relationship  might 
have  brought  people  together  at  a 
time  when  economic  and  political  con- 
ditions were  adverse  to  the  formation 
of  a  larger  commonwealth;  but  now 
that,  for  the  first  time,  all  nations  begin 
to  realize  their  interdependence  from 
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the  economic  and  even  from  the  politi- 
cal points  of  view,  we  may  well  wonder 
whether  a  closer  intellectual  under- 
standing may  not  remove  some  serious 
difficulties. 

We  have  all  heard  the  argument 
according  to  which  peace  must  be  re- 
established by  intimate  trade  relations 
and  traveling  facilities.  After  all  the 
capitals  of  the  world  had  been  brought 
closer  and  closer  together  and  the  num- 
ber of  travelers  had  enormously  in- 
creased, the  idea  of  universal  solidarity 
was  expected  to  make  some  progress. 
Events  have  scarcely  confirmed  this 
profdiecy.  We  begin  to  realize  that  all 
the  technical  improvements,  so  valu- 
able in  times  of  peace,  may  also  become 
extremely  useful  in  time  of  war.  Tech- 
nical civilization  has  provided  mankind 
with  a  mighty  instrument  which  in- 
creases its  power  for  good  or  evil,  so 
that,  while  liberal  philosophers  of  the 
last  century  promised  us  times  when 
armed  conflicts  should  become  impos- 
sible, we  have  seen  these  armed  con- 
flicts become  more  and  more  murder- 
ous, and  extend  over  a  wider  area. 

Every  student  of  history  must  be 
struck  by  the  unbalanced  condition 
of  our  present  civilization.  Compared 
with  more  or  less  harmonious  civiliza- 
tions, such  as  those  of  ancient  Greece 
and  mediaeval  Europe,  we  are  enor- 
mously overweighted  on  the  material 
side.  We  possess  technical  equipment 
compared  with  which  the  civilization 
of  the  fifteenth  century  seems  in  a  state 
of  infancy.  But,  from  the  artistic  and 
literary  points  of  view,  European  na- 
tions are  perhaps  further  apart  than 
they  were  at  that  time.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  pursue  the  comparison 
further,  in  the  domains  of  architecture 
and  decorative  arts,  for  instance.  The 
fact  which  interests  us  here  is  not  that 
mediseval  craftsmen  might  have  shown 
more  refinement  than  our  own,  but 
that  the  craftsmen,  painters,  and  writ- 


ers  of  all  civilized  countries  worked 
with  one  purpose,  dealt  with  the  same 
subjects,  and  constantly  communicated 
the  results  of  their  labor  to  each  other. 

Any  educated  man  in  England  or 
France,  at  the  present  moment,  is  far 
less  acquainted  with  art  and  literature 
across  the  Chaimel  than  he  woidd  have 
been  five  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  true 
that  intellectual  production  is  much 
larger,  and  that  a  selection  is  difficult  to 
make.  What  happens,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  is  that  the  selection  is  made,  not 
according  to  real  value,  but  according 
to  popularity;  and  that  we  are  only 
allowed  to  know  of  each  other's  litera- 
ture, with  a  few  exceptions,  the  authors 
who  have  catered  for  popular  success. 

The  same  thing  is  not  true  of  science 
and  applied  science.  There  we  have  a 
certain  number  of  important  reviews 
laying  before  the  scientists  of  all  coun- 
tries the  results  achieved.  Since  the 
knowledge  of  at  least  two  foreign  lan- 
guages forms  the  necessary  equipment 
of  anyone  engaged  in  research  work, 
the  European  literature  of  each  subject 
does  not  need  to  be  translated  to  reach 
its  special  public.  Finally,  interna- 
tional congresses  bring  together  doc- 
tors, historians,  engineers,  and  all 
scientists. 

Such  efforts  are  invaluable,  but  they 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  bring  about 
a  change  of  heart  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  Concrete  science  is  not 
directly  concerned  with  the  expression 
of  feeling  which  we  sum  up  imder  the 
word  temperament  It  does  not  deal 
with  imponderables  and  the  subtleties 
of  national  psychology.  In  order  to 
obtain  certain  concrete' results,  it  is, 
on  the  contrary,  boimd  to  discard 
vague  and  often  irrational  generalities. 
Whether  written  in  French,  in  German, 
or  in  English,  one  scientific  book  reads 
very  like  another,  and  it  is  only  in  cer- 
tain sciences,  such  as  history  or  art 
criticism,  which  lie  very  close  to  litera- 
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ture,  that  a  certain  difference  of  out- 
look may  distinguish  them. 

This  close  relationship  existing  in 
scientific  circles  renders  still  more  con- 
spicuous the  lack  of  artistic  and  liter- 
ary cohesion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
precisely  in  the  domain  in  which  con- 
stant communication  is  most  required 
that  we  find  ourselves  lying  further 
apart.  We  may  read  dozens  of  French 
scientific  books  without  in  the  least  in- 
creasing our  knowledge  of  the  French 
people,  just  as  we  may  travel  for  years 
throughout  Eiirope  without  leaving 
the  atmosphere  of  our  cosmopolitan 
hotels.  While  it  is  true  to  say  that  an 
hour  spent  with  Lamartine  or  De 
Musset  would  be  extremely  fruitful, 
from  an  internationalist's  point  of 
view,  we  must  admit  that  difiiculties 
are  considerably  increased  nowadays 
by  the  present  conditions  of  modern 
literature.  It  has  become  far  more  dif- 
ficult to  discover,  among  the  scores  of 
authors  who  attract  public  attention, 
the  two  or  three  who  give  us  an  insight 
into  the  soul  of  their  coimtry. 

Our  various  literatures  are  not  only 
separated,  but  each  of  them  works  on 
distinct  lines;  and  the  grouping  of  writ- 
ers in  schools,  such  as  the  romantic 
school  in  France  or  even  the  Victorian 
writers  in  England,  becomes  increas- 
ingly difiicidt.  We  not  only  lack  the 
opportimities  of  broader  relationship, 
we  lack  also  the  conunon  soiirce  of  in- 
spiration which  constituted  a  strong 
bond  of  union  between  European  writ- 
ers in  the  past.  If  mediseval  art  and 
literature  acquired  such  European 
characteristics,  is  it  not  because,  to  a 
great  extent,  it  derived  its  inspiration 
from  the  Christian  faith?  And  if  we 
are  driven  so  far  apart  nowadays,  is  it 
not  because  we  have  not  yet  reached 
the  time  when  a  reKgious  revival  shall 
bring  us  together  again? 

When  Louis  IX  of  France  met  Broth- 
er Giles  he  did  not  know  a  word  of 


Italian;  neither  did  Brother  Giles  know 
a  word  of  French.  They  were  satisfied 
with  embracing  each  other  in  silence, 
and  after  a  short  time  *St.  Louis  went 
his  way  on  his  journey  and  Brother 
Giles  rettuned  to  his  cell;  and,  as  the 
other  brothers  wondered  at  the  un- 
mannerly attitude  of  Giles,  the  latter 
reassured  them,  saying :"  Beloved  broth- 
ers, wonder  not  at  this,  for  neither 
could  I  speak  a  word  to  him  nor  he  to 
me,  because,  as  soon  as  we  embraced 
each  other,  the  light  of  wisdom  re- 
vealed and  manifested  his  heart  to  me 
and  mine  to  him;  and  thus  ...  we 
knew  much  better  what  I  would  have 
said  to  him  and  he  would  have  said  to 
me,  than  if  we  had  spoken  it  with  the 
mouth,  and  with  more  consolation 
than  if  we  had  gone  about  to  explain 
with  the  voice  that  which  we  felt  in  our 
hearts."'  In  this  way  did  the  King  of 
France  and  the  humble  Italian  monk 
solve  all  the  difficulties  deriving  from 
difference  of  languages,  translations,and 
international  misunderstandings,  for 
the  *  light  of  wisdom '  shone  in  their  eyes. 
Those  who  have  not  the  privilege  of 
possessing  this  light,  or  who  can  only 
hope  for  a  faint  reflection  of  it,  cannot 
expect  to  achieve  such  results  whatever 
the  value  attached  to  their  artistic  or 
literary  production.  Saints  do  not  need 
words  to  express  themselves;  but  there 
are,  unhappily,  few  saints  in  the  world, 
and  to  the  great  majority  of  us  words 
and  images  remain  the  only  means, 
however  imperfect,  through  which  we 
may  express  ourselves  and  communi- 
cate with  our  fellow  men.  Keeping 
within  our  hearts  the  memory  of  those 
who,  with  one  look,  could  annihilate  all 
barriers  erected  between  individuals 
and  nations,  ought  we  not  to  strive, 
with  the  material  at  our  disposal,  to 
follow  their  example  as  far  as  our 
strength  permits,  and  try  to  make  the 
words  of  all  languages  the  servants  of 
one  spirit? 
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BY  MARIE-ANNE  CHASTEIGNER 


[The  wriier,  in  an  introdudory  note,  reminds  um  that  whereas  Bohemia,  Morama,  and  the 
Teeehen  dietrict  cf  SUeeia  were  formerly  parts  of  Austria,  Slovakia  was,  prior  to  the  revolution 
of  October  18,  1918,  a  dependency  of  the  Hungarian  Crown,  The  Slovaks  are  now  united 
wiih  the  people  of  these  provinces  in  the  new  state  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  though  so  long  sep- 
arated from  them,  are  dosdy  related  in  Hood  and  language.  During  the  period  of  Hungarian 
propaganda,  the  policy  of  * Magyarization*  led  to  the  representation  of  much  Slovakian 
national  culture  as  Hungarian,  'But  this,*  the  author  adds,  *  vhu  not  Magyar  at  all;  it  was 
prtfoundly  SUmc.'] 


From  La  Revue  Bleue,  May  20 
(Nationaust  Literabt  and  Political  Bhionthlt) 


OuB  automobile  carries  us  through  a 
cloud  of  dust,  and  the  immense  plain 
seems  to  unroll  behind  us  until  it  is 
lost  to  view  imder  the  gray  and  cloudy 
sky.  A  few  trees  scattered  here  and 
there  are  the  only  things  that  catch 
the  eye  as  it  glances  across  this  dull, 
bare  expanse.  Over  there  to  the  left, 
rows  of  hoiises,  as  much  alike  as  so 
many  barracks,  edge  the  simken  road 
on  either  side,  and  a  little  farther  back 
rises  the  church  steeple  —  the  only 
watcher  over  the  whole  vast  steppe. 

A  pitiless  wind  is  blowing,  whirling 
up  columns  of  dust.  It  is  only  eight 
kilometres  to  Vajnori  from  Bratislava, 
—  which  is  none  other  than  the  Press- 
burg  of  the  war  dispatches  and  the 
Pozsony  of  the  Hiingarians,  —  and  we 
can  see  the  village  long  before  we  reach 
it.  It  seems  to  grow  more  and  more 
distant,  but  in  the  end  we  approach 
and  at  last  arrive.  The  rough  road 
grows  wider;  rows  of  white  houses, 
low  and  with  long  sloping  roofs,  edge 
the  wide  street.  Along  the  dry  walls 
runs  a  row  of  yellow  maize  and  between 
the  double  windows  there  are  displays 
of  red  geraniums.  The  great  street  is 
dusty  and  empty,  but  the  flocks  of 
white  geese  are  everywhere  and  fill  the 
silence  with  their  quacking.  A  flock  of 


black  crows  makes  a  streak  across  the 
lowering  sky.  The  street  is  desolate, 
the  houses  are  empty  and  closed;  the 
geese  alone  rule  over  the  passageways, 
furrowed  with  the  ruts  of  cart  wheeb. 
Where  are  the  owners  of  the  houses? 

We  descend  from  the  car  and  walk 
on  through  the  dust,  the  white  geese 
rising  to  get  out  of  our  way.  The  porch 
before  the  church  is  open,  and  white 
headdresses,  bowed  in  prayer,  fill  its 
arch.  There  are  people  all  around  the 
church,  too,  for  the  little  babies,  with 
their  crying,  keep  their  mothers  out- 
side. Like  the  madonnas  painted  by 
famous  artists  of  all  the  centuries,  they 
are  praying  with  their  little  ones  held 
before  them  on  feather  pillows.  Here 
is  one  kneeling  until  she  touches  the 
little  heels  of  her  black  boots;  her 
breast  is  covered  with  vivid  embroid- 
eries in  many  colors,  which  lose  them- 
selves in  the  thousand  folds  of  her 
blue  skirt,  swelling  with  the  petticoats 
underneath  and  covered  with  a  black 
apron  adorned  with  dazzling  flowers. 
Her  face,  with  its  fine  features,  is 
bowed.  Her  head  is  covered  with  a  stiff 
white  handkerchief.  As  she  watches 
over  the  beribboned  and  belaced  little 
modem  replica  of  the  Infant  Jesus  who, 
clasped  in  her  arms,  is  playing  with  her 
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keys,  she  prays,  lifting  her  eyes  up- 
ward and  adoring  the  Child  of  God  — 
Grod  and  her  own  child. 

Here  is  another  woman,  yoiinger, 
lost  in  wonder  at  the  infant-God  who 
prattles  on  her  arm.  She  tells  her  beads, 
and  the  little  one  snatches  at  them  in 
delight.  Her  sister,  kneeling  at  a  cross 
near  by,  is  fervently  invoking  the  Lord's 
blessing  upon  the  little  one  who  is 
playing  with  the  pages  of  her  missal; 
and  she  is  praying,  too,  for  those  who 
are  sleeping  their  last  sleep  behind  the 
little  wall  and  for  those  whose  names 
one  reads  at  the  entrance  —  the  brave 
men  who  fell  in  Russia  and  the  poor 
unfortunates  who  met  their  death  in 
the  Hungarian  ranks.  I  see  the  same 
surnames  repeated  three,  foiu*,  even 
five  times. 

At  a  little  distance,  all  the  little 
girb,  in  light-colored  bonnets,  are 
whispering  and  spelling  out  the  words 
in  their  book  with  the  little  boys,  who 
are  all  wearing  black  hats.  Over  there, 
close  to  the  wall,  a  young  mother  is 
quite  distracted  because  she  cannot 
quiet  her  child.  She  puts  it  into  the 
great  embroidered  cloth  across  her 
back  and  pats  the  little  one  with  her 
hand,  cradling  it  as  she  sways  back  and 
forth  in  her  great  boots.  Close  by  the 
cemetery  the  men  are  praying,  their 
black  clothing  brightened  by  their 
shirts,  which  are  embroidered  in  bril- 
liant colors.  Engaged  in  their  devotions, 
they  do  not  see  us. 

Quietly  we  make  our  way  into  the 
church,  and  the  people  make  room  for 
us  with  a  kindly  smile.  The  women 
are  singing  with  sweet  and  melancholy 
voices.  The  lovely  puffed  white  sleeves, 
covered  with  embroidery,  are  crowded 
against  one  another.  The  old  men  are 
seated,  each  bending  his  head,  with  its 
long  white  hair,  over  yellowing  pages, 
some  of  which  have  been  written  by  the 
hands  of  gallant  ancestors  who,  daring 
the  wrath  of  the  Magyars,  wrote  down 


their  prayers  in  the  Slovak  language. 
What  strange  faces  they  have,  these 
old  laborers  and  vineyard  workers! 
Their  features  are  so  strongly  cut  that 
one  wishes  for  a  sculptor  to  see  them. 
The  head  of  every  one  of  the  old  fel- 
lows is  original  and  interesting.  Which 
of  them  seems  most  meditative,  which 
most  stubborn?  When  they  pray,  bent 
beneath  the  Divine  Power,  they  recall 
our  own  Bretons. 

The  bells  ring,  and  all  this  sober 
crowd  file  slowly  out,  crossing  them- 
selves before  the  crucifix.  Four  beauti- 
ful girls  —  their  sleeves  ornamented 
with  gold  embroidery  —  pass  by,  their 
heads  held  high  beneath  red  ribbons. 
They  make  the  flagstones  ring  under 
the  soles  of  their  boots.  They  are  four 
rich  heiresses.  The  crowd  scatters 
along  the  three  dusty  streets  of  the 
village,  everyone  going  to  his  own  home. 

In  a  lowered  voice  and  with  a  thou- 
sand excuses  and  formulas  of  politeness, 
our  kindly  guide  asks  permission  on 
'our  behalf  to  enter  one  of  the  houses. 
The  judge  is  away,  but  his  steward,  an 
agreeable  old  person,  opens  the  doors  to 
us.  What  a  surprise  to  find  a  kitchen 
decorated  like  a  chapel,  its  white  walls 
illumined  with  paintings!  Here  are 
arabesques,  scrolls,  and  whorls  —  a 
little  awkward  but  charming.  Silver 
tulips,  roses  of  delicate  red,  blue  stripes, 
and  hieratic  silver  columns  bedeck  the 
home,  looking  as  though  they  had 
come  from  some  old  Persian  manu- 
script. Above  the  door  are  clusters  of 
grapes,  simply  drawn  in  chalk,  still 
waiting  for  the  colors,  and  these  simple 
motifs  —  a  little  conventionalized  — 
recur  at  regular  intervab.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  plates  and  decorated 
utensils. 

What  artist,  with  taste  naive  but 
sure,  has  passed  this  way?  The  woman, 
the  wife,  the  mother,  whom  you  see 
there,  already  faded  at  thirty  after  so 
much  weeding  of  the  garden,  working. 
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and  feeding  of  little  ones  —  yes,  it  is 
she  who,  without  any  model,  has 
designed  and  painted  all  this.  All  the 
sweet  and  gentle  poetry  of  her  Slovak 
soul  has  found  its  way  out  at  her  finger 
tips.  She  speaks  that  sonorous  lan- 
guage pleasantly.  She  runs  from  cup- 
board to  chest,  filling  the  great  room 
with  the  rustling  of  her  petticoats. 

She  is  proud  to  show  us  her  own 
masterpieces  and  those  of  her  mother 
and  her  grandmothers . —  these  marvel- 
ous embroideries,  as  finely  wrought  as 
the  chasubles  of  the  bishops  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  On  the  table,  which  is 
decorated  with  vivid  paintings  of 
flowers  and  hearts,  cloth  blouses  are 
piled,  the  shoulders  covered  with 
geometric  designs,  embroidered  in  cloth 
of  gold  and  silver,  with  sleeves  of 
brightly  colored  spindle  lace,  like  that 
worn  by  the  yoimg  husband  who  is 
highly  pleased  at  the  compliments  paid 
his  wife.  Smilingly  she  shows  us  the 
curtains  of  the  closed  bed,  like  those  in 
our  own  Brittany,  all  covered  over 
with  great  birds  and  parti-colored 
pillows  and  what  not  besides! 

She  is  wearing  a  kind  of  bolero, 
enameled  with  embroidered  flowers 
like  a  meadow  in  spring.  It  is  of  white 
leather,  with  yellow  cowslips,  blue 
hyacinths,  daisies,  snowdrops,  prim- 
roses, and  mauve  bellflowers  —  the 
whole  season  of  spring  upon  her  breast! 
A  sonnet  of  Bonsard  is  ringing  in  my 
memory.  Is  it  possible  that  these 
hands,  which,  only  yesterday,  were 
busy  digging  potatoes,  should  have 
woven  these  exquisite  threads  the 
winter  before?  When  the  heavy  snow 
covers  the  steppes,  when  the  great 
silence  of  death  weighs  down  upon 
them,  these  Slovak  women  —  in  em- 
broidery and  paint  —  portray  the  com- 
mg  resurrection  of  the  earth. 


The  old  man  insists  upon  our  drink- 
ing his  new  wine,  which  bites  a  little. 
We  drink  to  France,  *Franciel  Fran- 
constUr  —  magic  words  that  smooth 
out  the  wrinkles  and  illumine  the  faces. 
Here  upon  the  wall,  between  two  holy 
images  and  close  to  the  little  statue  of 
the  Virgin  in  its  golden  mantle,  there  is 
a  picture  of  a  young  man  in  Hungarian 
uniform  —  killed  while  he  was  making 
his  escape  to  the  Russians,  his  old 
mother  tells  us.  Nevermore  will  he  see 
this  pleasant  room  with  all  its  flowers: 
he  has  died  for  the  liberty  of  his  Czech 
and  Slovak  brothers,  for  the  sake  of 
this  little  boy  who  climbs  upon  our 
knees;  he  has  died  that  the  little  fellow 
may  never  fear  the  Magyar  power, 
may  never  dread  the  menace  of  the 
overlord.  We  bow  very  low  before  the 
soldier's  picture,  our  hands  pressed 
together;  and  the  tears  come  to  our 
eyes. 

We  rest  for  a  while  on  the  bench  that 
nms  about  two  sides  of  the  room, 
on  which  the  young  wife  yesterday 
wrote  her  name,  the  name  of  her  hus- 
band, and  the  date  of  their  marriage, 
with  flowers  aroimd  them.  Among 
these  kindly  friends  we  forget  ourselves. 
It  is  getting  late,  and  yet  we  should 
like  to  talk  of  so  many  things,  espe- 
cially with  the  old  man,  who  might 
understand  us  better  because  he  knows 
a  little  German.  There  are  books  on 
the  little  table,  —  Bibles,  calendars, 
books  of  national  songs,  —  piously 
cherished  through  the  generations.  In 
the  town  near  by  the  Magyars  were 
masters  only  yesterday.  But  what  can 
force  do  against  a  little  boy  who  sings 
his  nation's  songs  while  he  watches 
over  his  geese,  or  against  a  peasant 
woman  with  her  embroidery,  ex- 
pressing all  her  simple  soul  in  these 
lovely  flowers? 


ON  KIND  HEARTS  BEING  MORE  THAN  CORONETS 

BY  HILAIB£  BELLOC 

¥^m  the  New  Statesman,  May  20 
(Liberal  Labor  Weekly) 


That  is  true.  But  a  friend  having 
remarked  to  me  that  Cash  was  more 
than  kind  hearts,  I  put  the  thing  down 
in  a  formula  for  myself,  thus,  — 

Cash  >  Kind  Hearts  >  Coronets 

and  sat  gazing  at  it  for  a  long  time, 
until  it  awoke  other  thoughts  in  me. 

And  the  first  was  this:  *  "Kind  hearts 
are  more  than  Coronets."  What  an 
intolerably  bad  line!  What  a  shocking 
line  —  or  rather,  half-line!  What  an 
outrage!' 

When  verse  is  concerned  one  miist 
not  mince  matters.  It  is  too  sacred. 
One  must  have  no  reservations.  One 
must  ride  roughshod  over  one's  nearest 
and  dearest,  and  proclaim  bad  verse 
aloud,  and  say,  *Aroint!   Hony!' 

No  reverend  name,  no  illustrious 
label  half-mixed  with  the  State  itself, 
should  deter  one.  Nothing  should  im- 
pede the  truth  on  bad  verse  save  a  sub- 
stantial offer  of  money  —  and  where 
is  the  chance  of  that  in  such  a  galley? 

No!  It  is  prime  duty.  Having  the 
thing  before  you,  having  seen  it,  whether 
your  opinion  is  asked  or  no,  speak  out 
at  once  and  say,  with  Charles  Kingsley : 
'Madam,  this  is  not  poetry,  it  is  a 
verse.  It  is  not  good  verse;  it  is  bad 
verse.' 

And  what  wickedly  bad  verse! 

I  remember  coming  down  on  to  Stam- 
ford one  July  morning  (I  was  following 
the  Roman  road  across  Burleigh  Park, 
and  so  down  to  the  river),  when  I  saw 
in  the  window  of  a  little  shop  among 
the  first  houses  of  the  town,  hither  of 
the  bridge,  a  card  —  an  ornamented 
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card;  a  florally  ornamented  card  — 
put  up  for  sale.  It  was  a  set  of  verses  all 
about  a  rich  man  who  owned  Burleigh, 
that  great  house,  and  who  married  a 
young  woman  much  poorer  than  him- 
self. I  read  them  and  paid  little 
attention  to  them.  I  thought  they 
were  some  local  thing  made  up  to  sell 
in  a  charity. 

But  a  little  way  on  I  found  another 
set  in  another  window,  and  then 
another,  all  just  the  same.  I  read  them 
again,  and  something  familiar  echoed 
in  my  mind;   something  of  childhood. 

I  sought  —  There  was  an  odd  con- 
nection with  Locksley  Hall.  Yet  what 
had  Locksley  Hall  to  do  with  Burleigh? 
Then  it  broke  in  on  me  like  an  evil- 
doer breaking  sacred  locks:  Tennyson! 
Tennyson  had  written  this  amazing 
thing! 

And  so  he  did  Lady  Clara  Vere 
de  Vere.  And  in  Lady  Clara  comes 
•Kind  hearts  =  Coronets  +  K'  ('K' 
being  some  positive  number)  —  I  had 
found  it! 

The  answer  to  all  those  who  ask  why 
great  poets  (and  especially  oiu*  great 
poets,  and  especially  our  modern  great 
poets)  write  rubbish  is  as  old  as  the 
Higher  Criticism.  It  is  because  a  poet 
is  only  a  man  used  by  the  gods.  It  is 
not  the  man  himself  who  is  the  poet. 
He  is  only  the  reed.  Those  Good  Poets 
who  don't  publish  their  Bad  Verse 
along  with  their  poetry  are  only  those 
who  happen  to  be  good  critics  and  at 
the  same  time  very  keen  on  their 
reputation  as  verse-writers.  All  good 
Poets  have  written  execrable  verse,  but 
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as  to  who  writes  Poetry  I  will  tell  you: 
it  is  a  god. 

A  lot  might  be  written,  by  the  way 
(but  I  will  not  write  it),  on  the  different 
kinds  of  bad  verse  put  out  by  Good 
Poets.  The 'Kind  hearts  and  Coronets* 
monstrosity  is  quite,  quite  different 
from  Wordsworth's  prose,  or  Comeille's 
dotage.  Some  might  say  that  each 
great  poet  had  his  own  kind  of  bad 
verse.  It  is  not  so.  Their  bad  verse  is 
not  good  enough  to  be  individual. 
They  do  it  in  commonplace  groups; 
and  I  suppose  each  falls  into  the  group 
natural  to  him  when  the  god  is  not 
blowing  through  the  reed,  or  when  it 
proves  a  broken  reed.  Thus  Hugo  left 
un-godded  becomes  mere  rhetoric,  and 
Milton,  a  stately  painter  at  the  best, 
a  tiresome  tractarian  at  the  worst  —  as 
in  the  theological  bits  of  Paradise 
Regained.  Horace  (I  think  —  I  won't 
look  it  up)  said  that  a  poet  was  such 
that,  however  bad  a  line  might  be,  you 
felt  the  poet  in  it.  If  Horace  said  that, 
or  if  anyone  said  that,  it  is  n't  true. 
But  talking  of  truth,  'kind  hearts  are 
more  than  coronets'  is  quite  true,  and 
I  can  imagine  that  truth  being  put  into 
fine  verse  —  even  into  poetry,  if  and 
when  the  god  should  feel  inclined  — and 
here  I  pause  to  praise  you,  Phoebus 
Apollo,  my  protector,  my  leader,  my 
Capitan;  but  you  have  a  way  of  quit- 
ting; you  leave  them  in  the  Scsean 
Gate  — 

There  is  nothing  against  Truth  being 
expressed  in  Poetry,  even  though  most 
Poetry  is  lies. 

*Nox  est  perpetua  una  dormiunda*  is 
Poetry  —  though  it  is  sternly  true;  at 
least,  it  is  half  true. 

And  'between  a  sleep  and  a  sleep' 
is  Poetry,  and  so  is  'Our  Kttle-  life  is 
rounded  with  a  sleep'  —  where  the 
operative   word    is    'rounded.' 

'Every  English  sentence,  gentlemen,' 
said  the  Professor  to  his  class,  'contains 
an  operative  word.  For  instance,  in  the 
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sentence:  *' Every  gentleman  who  hits 
a  coconut  will  receive  a  good  cigar, 
the  operative  word  is  not "  gentleman, 
but  "good."' 

So  also  is  both  Poetry  and  profoundly 
true  that  line  of  granite,  — 

L'amour  est  un  plaisir,  I'hoxmeur  est  un  devoir, 

which  I  quote  again  and  again;  though 
I  suppose  a  great  many  people  will  say 
it  is  not  Poetry  at  all,  and  cannot  be, 
because  it  is  written  in  a  foreign 
language.  Well!  Well! 
So  is  also:  — 

Dead  honor  risen  outdoes  love  at  last. 

That  also  is  Poetry,  though  in  the 
more  formal  manner.  But  that  last  line 
has  this  drawback  about  it:  which  is, 
that  only  those  who  have  lived  to  a 
certain  age  and  in  a  certain  way  can 
know  the  truth  of  it;  and  that  those 
who  have  not  lived  the  truth  of  it  will 
not  make  much  of  it  anyhow.  Young 
people  will  make  nothing  of  it,  nor  those 
who  have  become  old  blamelessly,  of 
whom  a  great  number  are  to  be  found 
to  this  day  in  the  outlying  parts  and 
among  the  seafaring  men. 

But  I  say  that  truth  is  no  bar  to 
poetry,  nor  bad  verse  to  truth  either. 
And  I  say  that  this  half-line  of  horribly 
bad  verse  is  as  true  as  true. 

Which  of  you,  O  my  companions, 
having  drunk  the  wine  of  this  world 
and  half-despaired,  would  not  rather 
fetch  up  in  your  dereliction  against  a 
kind  heart  than  a  coronet?  I  don't  say 
the  two  combined  are  to  be  despised. 
I  only  ask:  Which  of  you  having 
strictly  to  choose  in  the  dark  passage 
of  this  life  between  (a)  a  coronet  with 
a  bad  heart,  (6)  a  kind  heart  without 
a  coronet  —  wealth  being  equal  — 
would  not  choose  b?  I  would.  So 
would  you  all.  I  cannot  answer  for 
women;  but  as  Mr.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain said,  *I  know  my  own  people,' 
and  the  bearded  ones  (or  those  who 
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would  be  bearded  but  for  the  de- 
testable necessity  of  shaving)  will 
with  one  moaning  voice  reply:  'Kind 
Hearts. '  *No,  thank  you;  I  do  not  feel 
inclined  for  a  Coronet  this  evening; 
bring  me  a  Kind  Heart.' 

Which  of  you,  O  my  brethren, 
having  suffered  the  things  of  this  world 
and  finding  yourself  sitting  lonely  on 
the  bank  of  a  stream  in  some  forest 
place,  would  not  desire  to  have  ap- 
proach him,  rather  than  a  shallow, 
silly,  boring,  untenacious,  stupid, 
cranky,  ill-tempered,  nagging,  sour, 
pinched,  haggard  woman  with  a  Uttle 
coronet  on  her  wig,  a  warm,  a  just,  an 
experienced,  a  tender,  an  at-the-right- 
time-silent,  a  speaking-the-imexpected- 
word-of-salvation-at-the-Heaven-sent- 
moment,  true,  profoundly-loving,  suffi- 
ciently admiring,  comforting,  regally 
beautiful  woman  with  a  kind  heart? 
Which  of  you  would  not  leave  the  first 
to  approach  the  second  —  supposing, 
of  course,  equal  incomes? 

It  is  as  true  a  thing  as  ever  was  said. 
But  it  was  said  badly.  He  ought  not  to 
have  attempted  it  in  metre  until  he  was 
feeling  in  the  mood. 

I  can  hear  arguments  on  the  other 
side.  A  coronet  is  more  amenable  to 
the  will  of  man.  You  can  buy  a  coronet. 
You  cannot  buy  a  kind  heart.  To  call 
kind  hearts  'better*  than  coronets, 
therefore,  is  like  calling  fine  weather 
*  better'  than  a  good  boat.  For  the  sea 
the  boat  is  more  important  than  the 
weather.  You  can  guarantee  the  one, 
you  can't  the  other.  You  can  make 
sure  of  your  coronet,  but  not  of  your 
kind  heart. 

Again,  a  coronet  does  not  change  or 
fade  —  money  being  always  taken  for 
granted.  It  is  incorruptible.  It  is  not 
subject  to  our  poor  mortal  years;  but 
what  it  is  on  the  brow  of  the  infant, 
that  it  remains  on  the  senile  and 
wrinkled  front  of  him  last  ticked  off*  to 


answer  questions  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  a  Kuid  Heart!  —  Oh,  Chronos! 

Again  a  coronet  is  heritable.  A  kind 
heart  hardly  so.  A  coronet  is  definable. 
All  are  agreed  upon  it.  It  is  there  or  it 
is  not  there,  and  that's  an  end  of  it. 
Not  so  the  Kind  Heart.  One  having 
seized  on  a  companion  forever,  and  all 
on  account  of  a  Kind  Heart,  many  will 
say,  *I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  discover 
what  he  (she)  saw  in  her  (him)  to  make 
him  (her)  marry  her  (him).'  But  no  one 
ever  says  that  of  a  coronet.  They  may 
say  it  of  the  coronet  to  the  non-coronet, 
but  never  of  the  non-coronet  to  the 
coronet.  If  the  fellow  (or  the  wench) 
mates  upward  with  a  coronet,  every- 
body knows  why;  it's  plain  sailing 
and  there  can  be  no  disput^. 

A  coronet,  I  say,  is  something  ob- 
jective, substantial,  real.  It  is  made  of 
ashwood  covered  with  plush,  it  has 
spikes  and  each  spike  a  ball  on  the  top. 
But  who  shall  define  a  Kind  Heart? 
It  is  one  thing  to  one  man,  one  to  an- 
other; it  is  elusive;  it  is  all  in  the  mind 
like  the  Metaphysician's  Donkey. 

More:  a  Coronet  of  itself  can  bring 
about  no  evil.  It  is  good  in  itself  abso- 
lutely. It  conveys  a  definitely  good 
thing,  enjoyable  to  those  who  enjoy  it 
and  at  the  worst  indifferent  to  those 
who  do  not.  It  is  a  steady,  immixed, 
absolute  pleasure  to  its  owner  and  to 
others.  But  a  Kind  Heart?  No!  A 
kind  heart  suffers;  and  it  causes  suffer- 
ing —  more  than  it  heals.  It  makes  its 
owner  as  often  as  not  despised,  always 
taken  advantage  of.  It  is  a  perilous, 
uncertain  thing. 

Nevertheless,  I  return  to  my  judg- 
ment, kind  hearts  are  more  than 
coronets.  They  are  less  rare;  they  are 
more  easily  captured;  they  are  much 
cheaper.  Yet  they  are  more.  One  may 
put  them  somewhere  between  coronets 
and  good  verse,  but,  of  course,  nowhere 
near  Poetry. 


A  PAGE  OF  VERSE 


MATCmCHE 

BY  OSBERT  SITWELL 

[Wheda] 

The  Mexican  dwarfs  can  dance  for 

miles, 
Stamping   their   feet   and   scattering 

smiles. 
Till  the  loud  hilb  laugh  and  laugh 

again 
At  the  dancing  dwarfs  in  the  golden 

plain; 
Till  the  bamboos  sing  as  the  dwarfs 

dance  by, 
Kicking  their  feet  at  the  jagged  sky, 
That  torn  by  leaves  and  gashed  by 

hills 
Rocks   to  the  rhythm  the  hot  sun 

shrills. 
The  bubble-Sim  stretches  shadows  that 

pass 
To  noiseless  jumping-jacks  of  glass. 
So  long,  so  thin,  so  silent  and  opaque 
That   the   lions   shake   their   orange 

manes  and  quake; 
And  a  shadow  that  leaps  over  Popo- 

catapetl 
Terrifies  the  tigers  as  they  settle 
Catlike  limbs  cut  with  golden  bars, 
Under  bowers  of  flowers  that  shimmer 

like  stars. 

Buzzing  of  insects  flutters  above, 
Shaking  the  rich  trees'  treasure-trove. 
Till  the  fruit  rushes  down  like  a  comet, 

whose  tail 
Thrashes  the  night  with  its  golden 

flail; 
The  fruit  hisses  down  with  a  plump 

from  its  tree 
Like  the  singing  of  a  rainbow  as  it  dips 

into  the  sea; 
Loud  red  tnmipets  of  great  blossoms 

blare 
Triumphantly  like  heralds  who  blow  a 

fanfare. 
Till  the  humming  bird,  bearing  Heaven 

on  its  wing, 


Flies  from  the  terrible  blossoming. 
And  the  humble  honeybee  is  frightened 

by  the  fine 
Honey  that  is  heavy  like  money  and 

purple  like  wine; 
While  birds  that  flaunt  their  pinions 

like  pennons 
Shriek  from  their  trees  of  oranges  and 

lemons. 
And  the  scent  rises  up  in  a  cloud,  to 

make 
The  hairy  swinging  monkeys  feel  so 

weak 
That  they  each  throw  down  a  bitter 

coconut  or  mango. 
Up  flames  a  flamingo  over  the  fan- 
dango; 
Glowing  like  a  fire,  and  gleaming  like  a 

ruby. 
From  Guadalajara  to  Guadalupe 
It  flies  —  in  flying  drops  a  feather 
—  And    the    snatching    dwarfs    stop 

dancing 
—  and  fight  together. 


PHENOMENON  IN  ABSENCE 

BY  EDGELL  RICKWORD 

[Form] 

The  mountains  are  bleak  and  bare 

Unlovely  stone. 
Once  in  the  darkening  air 

She  is  gone. 

Effort  can  bring  no  bloom 
To  hang  there,  nor  water 

To  lighten  the  gloom 
In  Solitude,  of  matter. 

Thought  stirs  not  the  rock 
Of  Mind,  that  moimtain; 

But  her  pale  crumple  frock  — 
A  moonlit  fountain. 

Whence  the  strange  fragrance  falls 
Of  her  love  in  past  hours. 

Plashing  the  stony  walls 
Sets  moss  there  with  flowers. 
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WINTER  NIGHTFALL 
BY  J.  c.  sQunuc 

[Poems:  Second  Series] 

The  old  yellow  stucco 
Of  the  time  of  the  Regent 
Is  flaking  and  peeling: 
The  rows  of  square  windows 
In  the  straight,  yellow  building 

Are  empty  and  still; 
And  the  dusty,  dark  evergreens 
Guarding  the  wicket 
Are  draped  with  wet  cobwebs, 
And  above  this  poor  wilderness 
Toneless  and  sombre 

Is  the  flat  of  the  hill. 

They  said  that  a  colonel 
Who  long  ago  died  here 
Was  the  last  one  to  live  here: 
An  old,  retired  colonel. 
Some  Eraser  or  Murray, 

I  don't  know  his  name; 
Death  came  here  and  simunoned  him, 
And  the  shells  of  him  vanished 
Beyond  all  speculation; 
And  silence  resimtied  here. 
Silence  and  emptiness. 

And  nobody  came. 

HERODIADE 

BY  EDITH  SITWELL 

{Fo/^fMi 

The  snow  dies,  that  was  cold  as  coral 
Or  a  fairy  story's  moral. 

And  birds  put  forth  their  song's  soft 

flowers 
In  the  thickets  and  the  bowers. 

Salome  walks  the  land  —  the  quaint 
Flowers  crisp  as  snow,  and  youthful, 
feint 

To  watch  from  Heaven's  palaces 
With  footsteps  soft  as  calices 


The  angels  come  as  pages,  show 
Salome  how  to  touch  the  low 

Lute-notes  and  dance  the  saraband, 
Leading  the  Princess  by  the  hand. 

Until  Salome's  nurse  appears, 
Harsh  as  the  snow  —  with  shivering 
fears 

The  angels  go  again,  discern 

Theirs  is  no  dance  that  she  miist  learn. 


A  LONELY  PLACE 

BY  EDWARD  SHANK 

\^'peidatar\ 

The  leafless  trees,  the  untidy  stack. 
Last  rainy  summer  raised  in  haste. 

Watch  the  sky  turn  from  fair  to  black, 
And  watch  the  river  fill  and  waste. 

But  never  a  footstep  comes  to  trouble 
The  seagulls  in  the  new-sown  corn. 

Or  pigeons  rising  from  late  stubble. 
And  flashing  lighter  as  they  turn. 

Or  if  a  footstep  comes  't  is  mine. 
Sharp  on  the  road  or  soft  on  grass. 

Silence  divides  along  my  line. 
And  closes  behind  me  as  I  pass. 

No  other  comes,  no  laborer 
To  cut  his  shaggy  truss  of  hay. 

Upon  the  road  no  traveler. 
Day  after  day,  day  after  day. 

And  even  I,  when  I  come  here. 
Move  softly  on,  subdued  and  still. 

Lonely  as  death,  though  I  can  hear 
Men  shouting  on  the  other  hill. 

Day  after  day,  though  no  one  sees. 
The  lonely  place  no  different  seems. 

The  trees,  the  stack  still  images 
Constant   in   who  can   say   whose 
dreams? 
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TWO  MODERN  DUNCIADS  AND  THEIR  VICTIMS 


Poetic  feuds  are  bitter  and  none  of 
them  are  more  so  than  that  which 
rages  between  the  extreme  radicals 
among  London  poets,  whose  organ  is 
the  annual  volume  of  Wheels,  —  which 
for  the  last  six  years  has  been  filling 
conservative  critics  with  wrath,  —  and 
the  staid  and  eminently  respectable 
practitioners  of  the  art  poetic  who 
contribute  to  the  more  conventional 
magazines  and  especially  to  the  London 
Mercury. 

The  poets  of  Wheels  are  led  by  Cap- 
tain Osbert  Sitwell  and  Miss  Edith 
Sitwell;  and  the  relatively  large  pro- 
portion of  the  British  public  that  dis- 
approves of  their  artistic  activities  is 
wont  to  make  scathing  remarks  about 
the  family  monopoly  of  'new'  poetry, 
for  still  another  and  a  younger  Sitwell 
—  hight  Sacheverell  —  is  a  member 
of  the  group.  Still,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  embattled  Sitwells  are 
supported  by  a  number  of  other  versi- 
fiers. Aldous  Huxley,  Alan  Porter, 
Sherard  Vines,  H.  R.  Barbor,  Charles 
Orange,  Paul  Selver,  and  Augustine 
Rivers  appear  in  the  last  'cycle'  of 
Wheels;  and  there  are  a  number  of 
other  English  poets  who  show  their 
influence. 

'The  Wheels  group'  —  the  style  and 
title  approved  in  referring  to  these 
poets  —  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
Anglo-American  school  of  Imagists  and 
vers  librists  who  a  few  years  ago  were 
setting  us  all  by  the  ears.  These 
Wheels  poets,  in  short,  are  the  most 
novel  of  the  new.  Sometimes  they 
write  ordinary  accented  verse.  One, 
Osbert  Sitwell,  has  been  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  Vachel  Lindsay,  notably 
in  his  two  Mexican  pieces,  'Song,' 
which  was  printed  in  the  Living  Age 


of  February  19,  1921,  and  his  'Mat- 
chiche,'  which  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  issue.  And  when  they  are  really 
radical  in  mood,  they  are  prone  to 
write  'poems'  that  it  would  puzzle  any 
save  members  of  the  inner  circle  of 
Wheels  —  somewhere  near  the  axle  for 
choice  —  to  distinguish  from  plain 
prose  (and  prose  in  all  senses  of  the 
word,  at  that). 

Like  most  innovators,  the  Wheels 
poets  —  whom  nobody,  for  some  rea- 
son, has  yet  thought  of  calling  cyclists 
—  disapprove  of  all  men  less  radical 
than  themselves.  It  seems  quite  prob- 
able that  the  disapproved  reciprocate 
the  emotion;  but  they  rarely  express 
their  disapprobation,  except  in  ex- 
tremely short  and  icy  reviews,  whereas 
the  radicals  are  both  more  vocal  and 
more  heated. 

The  other  group  centres  about  the 
London  Mercury,  of  which  Mr.  J.  C. 
Squire  is  editor  and  Mr.  Edward 
Shanks  assistant  editor.  These  col- 
laborators do  not  hesitate  to  publish 
their  own  work  in  their  own  magazine; 
but  they  also  find  generous  space  for 
a  number  of  other  poets,  and  the  work 
of  Edgell  Rickword,  John  Freeman, 
W.  J.  Turner,  Robert  Graves,  Louis  J. 
McQuilland,  Louis  Golding,  and  W. 
Scott  Moncrieff  appear  frequently  in 
the  Mercury.  Their  poems  are  usually 
cast  in  the  conventional  models, — 
at  least  they  seldom  discard  rime  and 
never  discard  reason,  —  although  they 
do  experiment  with  new  rhythms  and 
do  not  always  escape  from  obscurity. 
Wheels,  on  the  other  hand,  revels  in 
the  freest  of  verse,  and  only  occasion- 
ally condescends  to  the  comprehensible. 

When  the  1921  volume  appeared,  it 
included  an  amusing  assault  on  the 
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more  conservative  poets.  This  mod- 
em Dunciad  —  though  most  of  its 
victims  are  not  dunces  by  any  means 
—  was  called  'The  Death  of  Mercury/ 
and  issued  from  the  pen  of  Miss 
Augustine  Rivers,  who  represents  the 
twin  goddesses,  Mediocrity  and  Dull- 
ness, as  engaged  in  the  praise  of  Mr. 
Squire  and  his  fellow  poets:  — 

These  Goddesses  love  England,  where  alone 
Is  dull  praise  given  to  their  duller  throne; 
And  as,  in  state,  they  to  their  temple  go. 
They  hymn  'Ptaise  Squire  from  whom  all  bless- 
ings flow. 
Oh,  may  he  prosper  1   May  his  brood  increase. 
And  death  to  all  who  are  not  DuU  as  he  is!' 
Up  from  glad  Earth  the  diorus  swells  again, 
'Ptaise  Squire,  praise  Squire  I'   We  hear  the  swift 

refrain 
That  leaps  like  fire  from  every  school  and  college, 
¥^m  stately  London  home  or  Cotswold  cottage. 
Wherever  poet  meets  a  poet  brother 
(Or  makes  an  income  by  reviewing  each  other). 
The  echo  alters  to  'We  never  tire 
Of  hearing  Squire  on  Shanks  and  Shanks  on 

Squire.' 

The  goddesses  dispatch  Mercury, 
messenger  of  the  gods  (Dullness  and 
Mediocrity  are  certainly  newcomers  to 
the  classic  pantheon),  with  a  message 
to  the  London  editor,  and  the  god 
descends  to  earth,  — 

Where  amid  waving  asphodel  and  thistle 
Browse,  foursquare,  steadfast  in  their  serried 

ranks. 
The  forms  of  Freeman,  Turner,  Graves,  and 

Shanks, 
While  Reckless  Rickword  and  a  thousand  more. 
Rally,  and  pass  the  word  from  bore  to  bore! 
Behind  these  showed  the  forms  of  many  a  villain. 
Two  Louis  were  there.  One  was  our  McQuilland, 
Who  writes  for  Scottish  journals.  Pasting  Show, 
And  many  a  paper  that  we  do  not  know. 
The  other,  proving  by  his  name,  when  told. 
That  all  that  does  not  glitter  is  not  gold. 
Skulking  behind  that  black  enormous  building 
Is  Louis  Golding  —  better,  Louis  Gilding. 
Near  by,  another  surly  Scot  —  MoncriefP, 
Who  brings  the  Early  Saxon  songs  to  grief. 
Who  translates  Beowvlf,  and  then  (oh,  epitaph!) 
Has  on  the  cover  his  own  photograph. 

(Mr.  MoncrieflTs  new  version  of  Beo^ 
umlf  appeared  just  before  the  poem.) 
Unhappily,    when    the    messenger 


from  Olympus  arrives,  Mr.  Squire  — 
whose  fondness  for  cricket  is  well 
known  —  is  away  at  a  cricket  match; 
and  while  Mercury  waits  for  his  return, 
he  picks  up  a  copy  of  his  magazine. 

.  .  .  So,  in  his  room,  unseen. 
Rests  Mercury,  and  reads  a  magairine 
In  whidi  mudi  praise  of  Dullness  now  appears. 
He  looks  to  see  the  name:  alas!  there  leers 
His  face,  his  own,  that  once  spelt  speed  and  joy 

—  Drawn  on  the  cover  by  the  office  boy!I 

(For,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  every  number 
of  the  London  Mercury  bears  on  its 
cover  the  helmeted  head  of  the  an- 
cient god.)  This  discovery,  the  satirist 
assures  us,  is  a  little  too  much  for 
Mercury,  who  is  getting  old,  anyhow. 
He  dies  of  shock:  — 

The  Messenger  of  Gods  rests  where  he  read. 

In  awful  peace.  For  Mercury  is  dead. 

As  dead  as  can  be,  as  dead  as  Anne-the-Queen 

—  Or  as  that  duUest,  deadest  magazine! 

And  Mr.  Squire  never  receives  his 
message  from  Heaven. 

The  attack  is  amusing  because  it  is 
so  evidently  meant  to  be  bitter;  but 
most  people  will  probably  find  Wheels 
a  good  deal  duller  than  the  Mercury, 
Mr.  Siegfried  Sassoon,  however,  who 
is  now  literary  editor  of  the  Daily 
Herald,  looks  with  entire  approval 
upon  Miss  Edith  Sitwell,  for  in  a 
review  of  her  most  recent  book, 
Fagade,  he  reprints  her  poem  *Hero- 
diade,'  and  declares  her  ^a  first-class 
writer,'  at  the  same  time  inviting  those 
who  disagree  with  him  to  wait  thirty 
years  and  then  behold  her  enshrined 
in  all  the  most  orthodox  anthologies. 

But  the  radicals  have  not  had  it 
quite  all  their  own  way.  When  Ma- 
dame Tetrazzini  was  in  London,  eight 
of  the  Wheels  group — 'representing 
the  Young  Poets  of  Great  Britain'  — 
presented  her  with  a  chaplet  of  bay 
leaves,  bearing  the  somewhat  incohe- 
rent inscription:  *To  Madame  Tetraz- 
zini, from  the  Yoimg  Poets  of  England 
to  the  Queen  of  Song.  In  Admiration.' 
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The  amazing  audacity  of  the  gesture 
woke  to  wrath  an  anonymous  writer 
in  the  New  Witness  (a  magazine  which 
rather  specializes  in  wrath  of  all  de- 
scriptions). This  gentleman  was  so  in- 
dignant that  he  wrote  a  satire  at  least 
as  long  as  Miss  Rivers's.  Being  a 
conservative  in  the  arts,  he  evidently 
felt  obliged  to  follow  classic  precedent 
and  invoke  the  Muse's  aid  in  order  to 
be  as  withering  as  possible:  — 

If.  Muse,  you  are  not  ooy  at  this  emprise. 
Come,  lend  assistance,  darling,  ere  I  bust. 
There's  matter  here  for  muses,  men,  and  mice. 
And  p'lice  inspectors,  and  the  Chantrey  Trust, 
And  gentlemen  who  call  around  for  dust. 
And  Milton,  who's  not  living  at  this  hour. 
And  Swift  and  Rabelais  rolled  into  one  — 
Come,  prithee.  Muse,  no  matter  in  what  guise. 
Or  grave  or  gay,  so  you  lend  of  your  power; 
Giving  the  laggard  pen,  as  't  were,  a  shove. 

Having  thus  got  a  good  running- 
start,  the  anonymous  satirist  set  out 
to  attack  the  *y<>^Mig  poets'  one  by 
one,  with  an  extra  jab  or  two  at  the 
head  of  the  deputation,  one  Lord 
Bemers,  whose  name,  though  doubt- 
less well  known  to  Biu*ke  and  DeBrett, 
is — to  be  quite  frank  —  not  so  well 
known  to  fame  as  it  might  be.  This 
is  one  of  the  least  blistering  stanzas:  — 

PoHm,  ye  gods!  And  these  are  England's  chosen! 
Bay  leaves,  O  fish!  And  who  the  Devil's  Bemers? 
And  her  this  precious  crew  set  out  to  cozen  — 
These  self-deputed,  sorry  incense-burners  — 
Her  —  Tetrazzini  —  great  in  song  as  Turner's 
Great  in  art  —  why,  she's  the  only  singer 
Among  the  whole  damn  lot!  Oh,  piteous  pass! 
Heu  prucafidesl  when  upon  a  dozen 
Self-advertising  simperers  could  bring  her 
To  this  contaminate  end!  The  thing's  absurd! 
Why  was  Olympus  sleeping  and  where  was 
The  god  who  flayed  the  hide  of  Marsyas, 
When  this  most  priceless  travesty  occurred? 

The  individual  references  are  not 
all  poUte,  but  perhaps  the  references 
to  the  Sitwell  family  will  bear  repro- 
duction.   The  satirist  describes  how 

.  .  .  Edith,  sighing  for  another  Troy, 
Adjusts  the  bib  of  little  Sachervell  — 
But  who  the  Devil  Berners  is  none  knows. 
A  mystery!  And  none  will  ever  know. 


Lord  Bemers  evidently  rankles,  but 
presently  the  poet  returns  to  the 
Sitwell  family  long  enough  to  lament 
that  the  time  may  come  when 

.  .  .  Captain  Sitwell  for  Apollo's  sake 
Is  made  a  Major,  and  the  loveliest  box 
Is  given  Miss  Rivers  of  assorted  'chocs.' 

Art  and  war  are  very  much  aUke 
after  all. 


SIEGFRIED  SASSOON  AND  NEW  ZEALAND 
HEREST-HUNTERS 

The  publisher  of  the  MaorUand 
Worker  has  been  prosecuted  on  a 
charge  of  blasphemous  libel  for  having 
republished  portions  of  Siegfried  Bas- 
soon's poem,  *  Stand  To:  Good  Friday 
Morning,'  which  appeared  in  London 
three  years  ago,  among  the  contents 
of  his  book.  War  Poems^  without 
protest.  The  New  Zealand  author- 
ities, however,  have  not  quite  such 
open  minds,  and  the  grand  jury  has 
found  a  true  bill.  In  addressing  the 
jury  the  judge  said:  — 

The  question  is  whether,  having  regard  to 
the  religious  and  sacred  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject dealt  with,  the  language  is  —  to  borrow 
an  expression  from  the  code  —  decent.  The 
subject  matter  of  the  language  upon  which 
the  indictment  is  foimdedwill,imdoubtedly, 
be  considered  as  religious  and  sacred.  .  .  . 
You  will  see  that  the  words  formed  part  of 
a  poem  by  Siegfried  Bassoon,  entitled  *  Stand 
To:  Good  Friday  Morning,'  following  an- 
other poem,  'The  Glory  of  Women.'  The 
words  of  the  indictment  are  the  concluding 
lines  of  the  first  poem. 

The  'setting*  is  of  importance.  It  may 
be  described  as  realistic.  It  is  a  war  poem, 
and  one  view  of  it  may  be  that  the  author  is 
endeavoring  to  depict  the  awful  conditions 
of  life  in  the  trenches  —  their  deadening  and 
depressing  influence  on  body  and  mind,  and 
what  they  may  lead  to.  He  hints  at  the 
wearing  night-duty;  no  sooner  over,  than  a 
sudden  call  to  'stand  to*  is  heard,  compelling 
a  return,  for  which  neither  body  nor  mind  is 
prepared,  through  the  water  and  mud  of  the 
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trenches,  to  meet  an  attack  already  begun. 
Then,  with  the  thought  that  it  is  Good 
Friday,  and  in  a  state  of  mental  frenzy,  he 
ejaculates  the  words  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment. 


the  political  implications  op 
tagore's  new  plat 

The  Waterfall,  a  new  play  by 
Rabindranath  Tagore,  is  printed  in 
full  in  the  May  number  of  the  Modem 
Review,  of  Calcutta.  It  is  a  poetic 
drama,  scarcely  adapted  for  the  stage 
and»  to  tell  the  truth,  hard  to  under- 
stand; for  there  are  constant  changes 
of  scene  and  iimimierable  characters, 
all  talking  symbolically,  and  the  whole 
drama  is  tinged  with  mysticism.  When 
one  lays  down  the  play,  the  suggestion 
irresistibly  presents  itself  that  more  is 
meant  here  than  meets  the  eye. 

Is  Tagore  shrouding  a  pitiless  crit- 
icism of  modem  England  under  an 
unusually  thick  veil  of  symbolism? 
Does  one  catch  a  glimpse  here  and 
there  of  political  feelings?  But  the 
poet  did  not  join  the  Noncooperators. 
There  are  only  a  few  passages  on  which 
finger  can  be  laid,  and  yet  the  general 
impression  left  by  the  drama  is  of 
protest  —  and  of  very  definite  protest, 
directeds  either  specifically  against  the 
British  raj,  or  at  the  very  least  against 
the  reign  of  the  machine  in  modem  life. 

The  Waterfall  tells  the  story  of 
Ranajit,  king  of  Uttarakut,  whose 
royal  engineer,  Bibhuti,  has  at  last 
succeeded  in  building  an  embankment 
across  the  waterfall  called  Muktadhara, 
which  means  'Free  Current.'  His 
achievement  means  disaster  for  the 
people  of  Shiutarai,  who  live  farther 
downstream.  The  Crown  Prince  of 
Uttarakut  —  sent,  like  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  by  his  father  —  travels  abroad 
in  the  land  and,  learning  that  he  is 
actually  a  foundling  who  was  picked 
up  near  the  source  of  Muktadham, 
comes   to   feel   a   profoimd   spiritual 


relationship  with  the  waterfall.  When 
he  learns  that  Muktadhara  has  been 
danmied,  it  comes,  in  Tagore's  own 
words,  'as  a  challenge  to  himself 
personally;  for  to  him  the  current  of 
this  waterfall  has  become  an  objective 
counterpart  of  his  inner  life.'  He 
realizes  that  his  ofiicial  responsibilities 
are  the  real  hindrances  to  his  spiritual 
freedom;  they  are  alien  to  his  inner 
self.  He  casts  aside  the  life  of  the 
palace.  He  goes  forth  with  the  object 
of  loosing  the  prisoned  water,  and  he 
succeeds;  but  in  the  effort  he  loses  his 
life.  Throughout  the  play  the  gaunt 
outline  of  a  great  machine,  devised  by 
the  engineer  to  complete  his  work, 
towers  in  the  backgroimd  like  a  symbol 
of  the  modem  age. 

The  publication  of  such  a  play  im- 
mediately after  the  tour  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  suggests  that  the  great 
Bengali  poet,  who  long  ago  renounced 
his  English  knighthood,  is  subtly  com- 
menting on  the  political  problems  of 
modem  India;  but  so  dexterously  has 
he  refrained  from  definite  propaganda 
that  it  is  impossible  to  take  anything 
from  the  play  save  a  general  impression 
that  it  tends  in  this  direction. 

At  the  end  there  is  an  ambiguous 
note  by  the  author:  — 

The  name  'Free  Current'  is  sure  to  give 
rise  in  the  readers'  minds  to  the  suspicion 
that  it  has  a  symbolic  meaning  —  that  it 
represents  all  that  the  word  'freedom'  sig- 
nifies in  human  life.  This  interpretation 
will  appear  to  be  still  more  obvious  when  it 
is  seen  that  the  machine  referred  to  in  the 
play  has  stopped  the  flow  of  its  water. 

While  acknowledging  that  there  is  no 
great  harm  in  holding  the  view  that  this 
play  has  some  symbolical  element  in  its 
construction,  I  must  ask  my  readers  to 
treat  it  as  a  representation  of  a  concrete 
fact  of  psychology. 

And  all  this  may  mean  much  or 
little,  as  the  reader  wills  —  which  is 
probably  what  the  dramatist  intended. 


BOOKS  ABROAD 


Inos,  William  Ralph.  The  Victorian  Age.  The 
Rede  Lecture  at  Cambridge  University. 
Cambridge  University  Press.  1922.  2«.  6d, 

[John  Bailey  in  the  Times] 

The  courage  of  the  Dean  is  not  a  mixture  of 
soft-hearted  and  soft-headed  eccentricity.  It  is 
not  enough  for  him  that  his  courage  should  be  the 
courage  of  his  convictions:  it  must  also  be  the 
courage  of  his  brains,  his  common  sense,  his  seri- 
ous thought  and  knowledge.  Those  things  do  not 
make  a  man  infallible;  but  they  do  make  what  he 
says  worth  listening  to.  It  is  only  when  he  goes 
outside  them,  or  when  he  attacks  the  Labor 
Party,  of  which  in  all  probability  he  knows  very 
little,  that  his  words,  though  all  the  more  quoted, 
are  the  less  worth  quoting. 

But  within  these  limitations,  and  with  the 
necessary  exceptions,  he  is  at  once  one  of  the 
bravest  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  thinkers 
of  the  day.  He  holds  one  of  the  most  dignified 
positions  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  is  prob- 
ably the  most  interesting  man,  except  one,  who 
has  held  it  since  the  Reformation. 

Now,  in  this  Rede  Lecture,  he  exhibits  what 
may,  perhaps,  be  a  more  difficult  courage  still  — 
that  of  his  elderliness.  He  is  over  sixty,  and  was 
over  forty  when  Queen  Victoria  died  —  that  is, 
he  is  a  A^ctorian;  and  he  is  not  in  the  least  anx- 
ious to  conceal  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  rejoices  in 
the  opportunity  afforded  to  him  by  this  lecture  of 
giving  a  very  vigorous  defense  of  the  faith  that  is 
in  him,  and  incidentally  showing,  as  he  has  often 
shown  before,  his  thorough  understanding  of  the 
military  doctrine  that  the  best  defense  is  lively 
offensive. 

Like  every  other  age,  the  Victorian  left  im- 
solved  problems,  which  it  never  saw  to  be  prob- 
lems, to  its  successor.  The  worst  of  them  is  not 
the  low  wages,  or  even  the  long  hours,  which 
make  so  much  talk,  but  the  one  on  which  the 
Dean  rightly  lays  all  his  stress  —  the  monotony 
of  life  under  the  industrial  system,  which  has 
evolved  a  kind  of  workman  who  has  nothing  to  do 
which  he  can  take  pride  or  pleasure  in  doing.  To 
that  the  Victorian  Age  was  almost  wholly  blind, 
in  spite  of  Ruskin. 

Does  anybody  to-day  really  doubt  that  the 
Victorian  Age,  as  a  whole,  ranks,  as  Dean  Inge 
says,  with  the  Elizabethan  as  the  greatest  this 
country  has  known? 

In  particular,  who  doubts  the  greatness  of  its 
literature?  The  notion  that  all  or  most  of  the 
young  doubt  it,  is,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  a 
complete  delusion;  in  fact,  I  fancy  nobody  does, 
except  those  who,  knowing  none  but  contempo- 


rary literature,  are  no  judges  of  that,  and  still  less 
of  any  other.  The  last  of  all  to  doubt  it  are,  I  sus- 
pect, those  who  care  most  for  what  is  finest  in  the 
literature  of  to-day.  Go,  for  instance,  to  the  peo- 
ple who  know  that  few  poets  have  given  us  a  more 
sensitive  and  delicate  interpretation,  whether  of 
nature  or  of  spirit,  than  Mr.  de  la  Mare,  and  that 
there  are  few  novels  in  which  the  powers  of  imagi- 
nation and  style  are  exhibited  as  they  are  in  those 
of  Mr.  Conrad.  Will  you  find  them  either  scorn- 
ing or  ignoring  the  great  Victorians? 

[Observer] 

Thiirb  were  giants  in  those  days,  beyond  a 
question,  and  the  dearth  of  commanding  figures 
in  our  present  society  is  a  commonplace  without 
dissent.  But  should  we  forget  that  tEe  settled 
perspective  of  half  a  century  in  which  we  can  so 
clearly  distinguish  so  many  forms  of  greatness  is 
very  different  from  the  confined  and  obstructed 
view  that  we  enjoy  of  our  own  surroundings? 
After  all,  the  Victorians  took  a  long  time  to 
recognize  many  of  their  giants,  and  would  have 
disputed  the  dimensions  of  some  of  them  even  to 
the  very  end.  We  are  not  quite  sure  of  the  valid- 
ity of  ihe  'beauty  competition'  that  Dean  Inge 
so  piquantly  si^ggests  as  a  test  of  human  quality; 
but  the  list  of  names  that  he  supplies  for  a  Vio- 
torian  portrait  gallery  might  be  annotated  from 
contemporary  opinion  with  anything  but  reveren- 
tial praise. 

Would  it  be  unfair  to  say  that  the  representa- 
tive intelligence  of  fifty  years  ago  regarded 
Browning  as  a  crabbed  and  obscure  versifier, 
Darwin  as  an  underminer  of  the  faith,  Ruskin  as 
an  amusing  and  irascible  crank,  Bume-Jones  as 
ansemic;  that  it  was  blinded  to  the  quality  of 
Newman  and  Maiming  by  the  distaste  for  their 
perversion,  and  appreciated  the  art  of  Tennyson 
and  Watts  chiefly  for  those  eupeptic  radiations 
which  we  feel  to-day  to  be  its  least  estimable 
quality?  The  elect,  of  course,  knew;  but  how 
does  one  know  the  elect?  Where  is  the  jury  that 
could  be  trusted  to  make  sure  that  our  generation 
will  or  will  not  leave  its  quota  of  lofty  figures  to 
command  the  obeisance  of  the  next? 

In  one  respect,  we  feel  sure.  Dean  Inge  is 
seriously  mistaken,  and  that  is  when  he  speaks 
of  'the  present  evil  fashion  of  disparaging  the 
great  Victorians,'  with  allusion,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed, to  the  more  analytical  portraiture  ap- 
plied to  them  by  one  or  more  modern  students  of 
their  lives.  This  movement,  and  the  welcome  it 
has  evoked,  are  not  in  any  sense  a  revolt  against 
greatness  and  virtue,  but  only  against  the  con- 
ventionalized perfection  in  which  the  Victorian 
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biographer  felt  it  obligatory  to  present  his  sub- 
jects. 

TiNATRE,  Marcelle.   Le  Bouelier  iT Alexandre. 
Paris:  Calmaim-L6vy,  1922.  4/r.  90. 

lUOpinion] 

In  a  firm,  strong  fashion  —  in  contrast  with 
that  of  a  good  many  of  her  professional  brothers 
and  sisters  —  Mme.  Marcelle  Tinayre  tells  an 
agreeable  story  whose  scene  is  laid  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Hadrian,  who  lived  in  his  magnifi- 
cent villa  at  Tibur,  surrounded  by  philosophers, 
archieologists,  and  artists,  with  a  hearty  con- 
tempt for  those  whom  to-day  we  should  call 
'snobs,'  and  with  whom  no  fault  could  be  found 
had  he  been  nothing  but  a  patrician. 

To  our  modem  way  of  thinking,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  baseness  in  a  leader  of  the  people 
who  prefers  to  surroundings  of  state  and  the 
duties  of  a  chief  the  life  of  a  dilettante,  no  matter 
how  refined.  Mme.  Marcelle  Tinayre  seems  to 
be  of  this  opinion  herself,  for  her  sympathies  go 
out  to  her  hero  Chrysanthe,  a  mystic  and  a  man 
of  action,  who  scandalises  the  tolerant,  skeptical, 
gilded  society  of  that  time  when  the  joy  of  living 
was  predominant  —  at  least  if  we  are  to  believe 
M.  Renan  —  of  which  Mme.  Marcelle  Tinayre 
gives  us  an  excellent  picture.  He  engages  in  an 
adventure  which  it  would  be  too  bad  to  recount 
here,  and  which  is  admirably  devised.  It  seems 
as  though  criticism  does  not  accord  Mme.  Tin- 
ayre all  that  is  her  due.  Her  last  novels  have 
been  of  the  finest  quality,  and  this  is  the  best 
that  has  appeared  for  a  long  time. 

Strachet,  Lttton.  Books  and  Charadere: 
French  and  Englieh,  London:  Chatto  and 
Windus.    12«.  6d. 

[Morning  Post] 

One  of  those  rare  critics  in  whom  insight 
governs  sentiment,  Mr.  Lytton  Strachey  is 
wholly  concerned  to  tell  the  truth;  so  that  his 
work  is  a  perpetual  refreshment  to  intelligent 
people  who  appreciate  literature  and  character 
alike.  Here,  indeed,  is  the  true  office  of  the  critic; 
for,  unless  by  virtue  of  his  skilled  researches  and 
his  trained  perception  he  can  discover  and  present 
new  aspects,  what  is  the  use  of  him?  It  has  long 
been  the  custom  among  critics  and  professors  to 
classify  writers  and  to  label  them,  like  objects  in 
a  museum.  .  .  . 


True  criticism,  according  to  that  profound  and 
subtle  philosopher,  Signor  Benedetto  Croce, 
consists  in  the  recognition  of  a  work  of  art,  m 
such,  quite  apart  from  the  personality  of  the 
artist  or  the  circumstances  in  which  it  came  into 
being.  'For,  after  all,'  writes  Mr.  Strachey,  'art 
is  not  a  superior  kind  of  chemistry,  amenable  to 
the  rules  of  scientific  induction.  Its  component 
parts  cannot  be  classified  and  tested,  and 
there  b  a  spark  within  it  which  defies  foreknowl- 
edge. .  .  .  It  b  the  business  of  the  poet  to  break 
rules  and  to  baffle  expectation;  and  all  the  mas- 
terpieces in  the  world  cannot  make  a  precedent.' 

Mr.  Strachey,  it  will  be  observed,  b  not  of  the 
professional  party  whose  occupation  b  the  tying- 
on  of  labeb.  Hb  admirable  essay  on  '  Racine '  b 
an  example  of  the  true  criticism,  which,  disdain- 
ing to  follow  accepted  opinion,  delineate  a  work 
of  art  from  direct  observation;  thus  enabling  the 
student  to  see  what,  in  default  of  it,  he  would 
very  likely  be  unable  to  discern.  The  instance  of 
Racine  b  particularly  pertinent,  for  the  English 
mind  finds  a  natural  difficulty  in  arppedating 
French  classic  art.  Mr.  Strachey's  essays  upon 
French  literature  and  drama  —  hb  'Radne,' 
'Madame  du  Deffand,'  'Voltaire,'  'Rousseau,' 
and  that  amazing  creature,  'Henri  Bejde' — en- 
dow the  reader  with  a  new  and  an  illuminating 
perception  of  beauty  and  of  character. 
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ated  by  the  Greek  army  and  just 
occupied  by  the  Turkish  Nationalists, 
thus  describes,  in  the  Near  East,  the 
conditions  the  party  foimd: — 

Street  upon  street  of  deserted  houses, 
broken  windows,  tom-o£F  doors;  streets 
knee-deep  in  broken  things  —  fragments  of 
china  and  glass,  torn  clothing,  ripped-up 
mattresses,  ptiges  of  books,  photographs, 
overturned  sewing-machines,  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  broken  carts;  heads  and  limbs 
of  animals  lay  everjrwhere  among  the  rub- 
bish; slaughtered  pigs,  at  the  street  comers 
and  in  the  Mosque;  burned  carcasses  of 
cattle  penned  up  in  the  fire,  among  the 
burned  houses  and  shops.  In  the  sea,  along 
the  shore,  human  corpses  were  floating;  and 
everywhere  the  smell  of  putrefying  flesh 
and  burning,  and  clouds  of  great  black  flies. 

Here  and  there  among  the  gutted  shops 
stood  one  with  shutters  down,  undamaged 
and  sealed;  and  on  them  in  white  chalk  a 
great  cross  was  drawn — a  sign  to  the  aveng- 
ing angel  to  spare  Christian  property? 

Up  on  the  bill  above  the  town  were  the 
graves  of  fifty-eight  Turks  belonging  to  one 
quarter  of  the  town,  who  had  been  killed 
three  days  before  and  buried  in  heaps  of 
five  or  ten  among  the  scrub  of  the  hillside. 
They  took  us  up  to  see  them,  and  began  to 
dig  the  corpses  up.  The  sun  was  setting  by 
this  time  —  a  red,  fiery  simset;  and  in  the 
west,  beside  the  sunset,  glowed  the  steady 
angry  glow  of  Karamursal  town,  the  clouds 
of  dark  gray  smoke  drifting  across  the  shin- 
ing sunset  light. 

On  the  way  down  from  the  graves  I 
found  a  half-burned  kitten,  standing  stupe- 
fied among  the  ruins  of  the  houses.  The  fur 
was  all  burned  o£f ;  its  nose  and  mouth  were 
burned  and  its  paws  were  burned  so  that  it 
could  not  walk.  A  tiny  ghastly  thing,  it 
stood  in  the  road  before  us,  too  dazed  to 
move  away.  I  took  it  back  with  me,  hoping 
that  food  and  care  might  cure  it;  but  a  few 
days  later  it  died,  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do 
for  it. 

It  seems  an  absurd  and  trifling  thing  to 
mention  this  kitten,  when  hundreds  of 
human  beings  had  lost  their  lives;  but  some- 
how it  stands  out  in  my  memory  as  symbolic 
of  much  more  —  symbolic  of  the  human 
beings  also,  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands 


of  people  suffering  and  being  sacrificed  all 
over  Asia  Minor  to-day. 


INTERVIEWING   WU   PEI-PU 

Erich  von  Salzmann,  the  China 
correspondent  of  the  Vossische  Zeiiung 
and  a  former  army  ofHcer,  thus  re- 
ports an  interview  with  Wu  Pei-fu 
shortly  before  the  Iatter*8  campaign 
against  Chang  Tso^Iin. 

A  scrupulously  clean  railway-train,  where 
every  traveler  had  a  ticket  and  rode  in  his 
proper  class,  took  me  through  a  country 
that  reminded  me  of  Saxon  Switzerland  to 
the  old  imperial  capital,  Loyang.  .  .  .  Eyes 
sparkled  when  I  inquired  my  way  to  the 
General.  Everywhere  was  order,  discipline, 
cleanliness.  Men  are  kepi  busy,  but  they 
are  wdl  treated;  even  the  humblest  is  ad- 
mitted to  his  commander  at  any  time. 
Rickshas  were  waiting  at  the  railway- 
station.  It  was  a  two  hours'  trip  across 
country. 

I  passed  many  beggars,  and  the  roads 
were  in  poor  repair.  Someone  said:  'The 
General  will  soon  fix  things;  he  has  just 
started  now.'  I  passed  many  soldiers  — 
polite,  contented-looking  fellows.  At  last 
I  came  to  the  camp  —  clean,  regular,  with 
rows  of  shade  trees  planted  everywhere. 
I  passed  three  tidy  sentry-posts,  wiUi  brisk, 
snappy-looking  men  on  guard. 

At  headquarters  again  everything  is  well 
ordered  and  neat.  I  see  many  books  on  the 
shelves,  and  blackboards  evidently  used  in 
training  courses.  Friendliness  and  alertness 
everjrwhere.  No  barrack  smells,  no  dirty 
comers. 

The  head  of  the  Training  Department 
i^eceives  me.  We  discuss  things  frankly. 
Messengers  are  constantly  coming  and  go- 
ing. The  General  is  now  inspecting  infan- 
try. He  has  just  left  to  inspect  the  artillery. 
He  is  conversing  with  the  wireless  men. 
'Tell  the  Marshal  that  the  German  corre- 
spondent has  arrived.'  Five  minutes  later 
I  am  sitting  in  his  office.  He  steps  in  — 
slim,  soldierly,  in  spotless  uniform.  Tea 
and  cigarettes  are  served. 

'  Well»  how  are  things  going  in  Germany?' 

I  tell  my  story. 

'If  you  had  captured  Paris  you  would  be 
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the  finest  fellows  in  the  world  now.   The 
nation  that  succeeds  is  always  right.' 
It  is  now  my  turn  to  ask  questions. 
'What  do  you  think  of  Russia?' 
*Too  many  parties;  too  much  disorder.' 
'What  do  you  think  about  England,  and 
the  United  Stetes?' 

'It  looks  as  though  England  was  drifting 
toward  social  disorder.  America  is  smoth- 
ered in  money.  She  is  inclined  to  imagine, 
without  sufficient  reason,  that  she  has  found 
the  only  path  to  salvation.' 
'What  do  you  think  of  Japan?' 
Wu  lights  up  with  interest.  He  lifts  his 
head  and  squares  his  shoulders  in  his  sol- 
dier's jacket.  'Japan  must  give  up  her  old 
methods.  She  is  in  greater  danger  than  we 
are.  Since  the  Empire  was  overthrown  in 
China  the  people  have  been  the  masters. 
Foreigners  must  recognize  this.  No  one 
can  really  do  anything  here  that  the  people 
oppose;  the  people  have  their  way  now  in 
the  long  run.  The  Japanese  are  discovering 
that  in  Shantung.  But  we  must  wait  and 
see  whether  they  really  give  up  Tsingtau.' 
I  reply  that  I  believe  Japan  is  sincere. 
Tlie  General  merely  smiles. 

General  Wu  Pei-fu  did  not  at  the 
time  anticipate  trouble  with  his  north- 
em  rival.  He  said:  *The  North  is 
peaceful  and  strong;  the  South  is 
stewing  in  unrest.  Sun  Yat-sen  pro- 
poses to  attack  us.  He  cannot  get 
beyond  the  Yangtze.  I'll  beat  him  at 
Chinkiang.' 


IRISH  PREDICTIONS 

*A  TRAINED  observer,'  who  has  just 
returned  to  London  from  Ireland  and 
whose  detached  attitude  toward  its 
problems  has  made  him  an  accurate 
interpreter  of  its  politics  in  the  past, 
has  given  an  extremely  pessimistic 
view  of  the  situation  to  the  editor  of 
the  London  OvUook,  'His  gloom  is 
based  upon  his  belief  that  no  truce  or 
peace  between  the  rival  factions  can  be 
worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on,  for  the 
reason  that  the  large  proportion  of  the 
Republican  gunmen  are  controlled  by 


isolated  leaders  who  will  not  recognize 
De  Valera  or  Rory  O'Connor,  or  any 
other  chieftain.'  His  only  hope  for 
peace  lies  in  the  strong  arm  of  Michael 
Collins.  'Collins  is  a  fighter;  his 
opponents  know  this  and  are  afraid  of 
him.'  Mr.  Griffiths  is  a  resourceful 
man,  *but  not  a  man  of  blood.'  Accord- 
ingly his  influence  is  negligible.  How- 
ever, Collins  is  energetically  organizing 
his  forces  for  the  inevitable  clash. 
*Let  there  be  really  one  good-sized 
outbreak  in  which  Collins  utterly 
routs  his  enemies,  and  I  believe  the 
Republican  movement  may  break  up, 
leaving  only  guerilla  bands  to  be  sup- 
pressed.* 

THE  FRENCH  PEASANT  AS  A  RADICAL 

Trotskii  contributed  an  article  to 
L*HumaniiS,  the  ofiicial  organ  of  the 
French  Communists,  on  April  29,  which 
elicited  some  comment  outside  of  the 
ranks  of  the  faithful  in  that  country. 
While  commending  the  French  Com- 
munist Party  for  devoting  itself  to  ag- 
itation among  the  peasants,  he  believes 
that  their  conversion  to  Bolshevism  on 
a  large  scale  must  be  postponed  until 
after  the  entire  wage-earning  class  es- 
pouses the  same  creed. 

Peasants  are  realists  and  skeptics.  They 
do  not  believe  in  words,  particularly  in 
France,  where  they  have  been  so  often 
deceived  by  them.  The  French  peasant, 
whether  on  the  farm  or  in  the  army  bar- 
racks, will  not  enroll  himself  for  serious 
fighting  merely  for  the  sake  of  fair  words. 
He  will  take  no  risks  until  he  is  convinced 
that  they  are  going  to  bring  him  positive 
results.  .  .  . 

The  peasant  is  a  petty  bourgeois  who 
stands  rather  close  to  the  proletariat,  and 
who,  under  certain  conditions,  can  be  per- 
suaded to  join  hands  with  the  proletariat  to 
imdertake  a  revolution. 

Trotskii  points  out  that  the  peasant's 
attitude  toward  pacifism  is  different 
from  that  of  the  industrial  proletarian. 
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The  working  classes  of  Europe  find 
themselves  face  to  face  with  Govern- 
ments armed  to  the  teeth  and  must 
meet  force  by  force. 

The  isolated  peasant  will  not  go  so  far 
as  that.  He  is  simply  opposed  to  militarism. 
He  hates  it.  He  is  inclined  to  turn  his  back 
upon  it.  His  attitude  is:  Give  me  peace;  I 
have  had  enough  of  all  your  army  tidk.  .  .  . 
It  would  be  silly  not  to  make  such  use  as  we 
can  of  this  state  of  sentiment  among  these 
petty  bourgeois  and  semi-proletarians,  who 
are  destined  eventually  to  become  our  allies; 
but  it  would  be  criminal  to  cultivate  the 
same  state  of  mind  in  the  true  proletariat, 
especially  in  our  own  party. 

AGAIN  THE  AUSTRALIAN  FARMER 

Immigration  and  agriculture  are 
ascendant  political  problems  in  Aus- 
tralasia. Mr.  Hughes,  the  Common- 
wealth Prime  Minister,  recently  said, 
in  an  address  before  the  New  Settlers' 
League,  at  Sydney,  that  millions  of 
pounds  sterling  had  been  spent  putting 
soldiers  on  the  land^  but  he  doubted  if 
more  men  were  actually  on  farms  to- 
day than  there  would  have  been  if  the 
money  had  remained  in  the  public 
treasury.  At  least,  for  every  five  men 
put  on  the  land,  three  had  come  ofi*. 

An  orchardist  in  Western  Australia 
writes  to  the  Melbourne  Stead's  that  he 
had  invested  four  thousand  pounds  in 
an  orchard  in  that  state,  including  a 
reservoir,  a  deep-irrigation  system,  and 
comfortable  buildings.  Prior  to  1920, 
with  the  labor  of  himself  and  his  two 
sons,  he  managed  to  secure  a  net  return 
of  from  eighty  to  ninety  pounds  per 
annum  from  the  property.  Since  then, 
he  has  hardly  realized  fifty  pounds  a 
year.  Commenting  upon  this,  the 
editor  says  that  these  farmers  fr^ 
quently  work  eighty  hours  a  week 
against  the  city  man's  forty-four  or 
forty-eight.  Under  arbitration  laws 
city  workers  receive  a  minimum  wage 
of  four  poimds  a  week,  while  the  farmer 


is  fortunate  if  his  net  income  is  a 
pound  a  week  above  his  meagre  living 
from  the  farm  itself. 

Up  to  February  28,  two  himdred  and 
ninety-five  soldier-settlers  had  for- 
feited their  holdings  in  New  Zealand, 
their  action  causing  a  direct  loss  to  the 
Government  of  about  four  thousand 
poimds.  These  figures  were  considered 
very  satisfactory  by  the  Minister  of 
Lands. 


THE  SYRIAN  LEGION 

France  has  organized  a  Syrian 
Legion,  in  order  to  withdraw  part  of 
her  regular  troops  from  her  mandate 
territories  in  Western  Asia.  While  a 
number  of  French  oflicers  are  retained, 
a  military  academy  has  been  opened 
at  Damascus  for  the  education  of 
natives.  But,  according  to  a  con- 
tributor to  UOpinion,  *it  will  take 
years  to  inculcate  in  the  Syrians  mili- 
tary traditions,  of  which  they  had 
no  conception  before  the  French  man- 
date. ' 

At  present,  the  Syrian  Legion 
numbers  about  eight  thousand  men; 
but  it  is  proposed  to  increase  this 
number.  The  pay  is  eight  francs  a  day 
—  decidedly  more  than  is  the  pay  of 
native  troops  in  Algiers  and  elsewhere 
in  Africa.  There  are  two  regiments  of 
infantry,  one  regiment  of  cavalry,  and 
a  few  construction  trains  and  engi- 
neering units.  Following  the  English 
precedent  in  India,  no  natives  are 
being  trained  for  the  artillery  service. 
Additional  infantry  and  cavalry  regi- 
ments have  been  proposed,  but  their 
organization  is  postponed  for  the 
present,  on  accoimt  of  the  expense. 
The  regular  French  forces  in  Syria 
have  recently  been  reduced  from  sev- 
enty-five thousand  to  fifty  thousand 
men.  'It  seems  inadvisable  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  native  troops  to 
one  fourth  of  the  total.  Neither  their 
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military    value   nor   their   loyalty   is 
sufficiently  to  be  depended  on. ' 

BALXJN  AND  GERMANY'S  NAVAL  POUCT 

The  second  volume  of  Germany's 
official  naval  history  of  the  late  war, 
covering  events  from  September  to 
November,  1914,  has  just  appeared. 
One  of  its  most  significant  documents 
is  a  letter  by  Albert  Ballin,  which  has 
a  bearing  upon  the  controversy  that 
raged  in  the  Naval  Staff  during  these 
months,  for  and  against  inviting  a 
decisive  battle  with  the  British  fleet. 
Admiral  Tirpitz  was  in  favor  of  ag- 
gressive action.  A  majority  of  the 
officers  of  the  navy  also  favored  that 
policy.  However,  a  strong  party 
favored  a  more  prudent  course,  and 
they  had  an  influential  unofficial 
backer  in  Ballin,  who  still  hoped  for 
a  speedy  arrangement  with  England. 
On  October  1,  1914,  Ballin  wrote  to 
Tirpitz  a  letter  in  which  he  said:  — 

Drafting  a  successful  peace  treaty  will  be 
quite  as  difficult  as  winning  the  war  itself. 
In  my  opinion,  the  war  can  be  ended  in  six 
months  with  quite  as  satisfactory  results 
as  if  we  were  to  fight  twelve  months.  .  .  . 
What  we  should  aim  to  bring  about  is  a 
regrouping  of  the  Great  Powers  in  the  form 
of  an  alliance  of  Germany,  England,  and 
France.  We  can  have  that  when  we  have 
thoroughly  defeated  France  and  Belgium. 
.  .  .  Hie  French  revanche  spirit  we  could 
stand  for  forty-four  years  .  .  .  but  an  Eng- 
lish revanche  spirit  would  be  an  intolerable 
handicap  for  our  future  economic  progress 
and  for  world-conunerce.  I  have  long  been 
under  the  impression  that  the  era  of  super- 
dreadnoughts  is  drawing  to  a  close.  ...  I 
am  convinced  that,  if  we  once  defeat  France 
and  Belgium,  we  shall  find  England's  de- 
mands, in  respect  to  naval  superiority,  very 
moderate.  ...  I  hope  that  you  will  not 
invite  a  naval  action.  ...  A  fleet,  in  my 
opinion,  has  never  been  anything  else,  and 
cannot  be  anything  else,  than  an  indispen- 
sable reserve  behind  a  thriving  merchant 
marine. 


A  PENMAN  8  TRADE-UNION 

A  COMMITTEE  —  presumably  of  Bol- 
shevist writers  and  scholars  —  publish- 
ed in  Pravda^  the  Moscow  Bolshevist 
daily,  of  April  28,  a  letter  addressed 
to  *all  proletarian  authors'  of  the 
Soviet  Republic.  In  this  letter,  which 
speedily  reveals  its  official  and  man- 
datory character,  the  signers  call  the 
attention  of  their  comrades  to  the  fact 
that  the  Revolution  has  drawn  into 
their  ranks  many  authors  and  poets 
hailing  from  the  petty  bourgeois  and 
semi-proletarian  classes.  These  men, 
while  sincere  revolutionists,  are  not 
thoroughly  inculcated  with  class-con- 
scious iCommimism,  and  fail  to  under- 
stand the  duty  of  a  proletarian  author. 
The  recent  changes  in  economic  policy 
in  the  Soviet  State  have  encouraged 
*a  certain  revival  in  bourgeois  litera- 
ture,' and  several  private  publishing 
concerns  have  started  up.  Idealistic 
philosophy  and  religious  mysticism, 
'fraught  with  serious  danger  for  a 
certain  portion  of  our  comrades, '  have 
also  reappeared.  Articles  from  the 
pens  of  proletarian  authors  are  not 
always  worthy  of  exclusion  from  the 
Index  Expurgatorius.  They  are  *not 
infrequently  hostile  toward  the  class- 
interests  of  the  proletariat.'  Conse- 
quently, the  'All-Russian  Association 
of  Proletarian  Authors,'  the  ofiicial 
authors'  trade-union  of  the  Soviet 
Republic,  is  moved  to  break  its  silence 
and  protest  against  intentional  or  un- 
intentional lapses  on  the  part  of  some 
of  its  members,  which  constitute  a 
'betrayal  of  the  cause  of  the  interna- 
tional proletariat. '  With  this  in  view, 
the  Union  has  decided  to  enforce  the 
following  three  rules:  — 

1.  Members  of  the  All-Russian  Associa- 
tion of  Proletarian  Authors  shall  not  be 
members  of  any  other  literary  or  artistic  or- 
ganizations, unions,  or  circles. 

2.  They    shall    unconditionally    refrain 
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from  contributing  to  press  organs  which 
are  alien  to  the  proletarian-communistic 
ideology. 

8.  The  simultaneous  appearance,  at 
literary  or  other  performances,  of  prole- 
tarian authors,  and  authors  and  poets  of 
groups  hostile  toward  us,  is  admissible  only 
for  purposes  of  controversy  with  the  latter. 


OUB   AMBASSADOR   TO   BRITAIN 

While  it  is  recognized  in  England 
that  Mr.  Harvey  has  many  enemies  in 
this  country,  it  is  doubtful  —  judging 
solely  by  press  comments  —  if  we  have 
had  an  ambassador  in  Great  Britain 
for  many  years  who  is  so  popular  with 
the  nation  to  which  he  is  accredited. 
Rather  remarkably,  he  seems  to  enjoy 
the  good  opinion  of  parties  that  agree 
upon  hardly  any  other  subject  in 
the  world.  The  Times  interprets  his 
'eloquent  speeches'  as  paving  the  way 
toward  new  and  startling  Anglo-Amer- 
ican developments.  The  National  Re^ 
view,  which  regards  such  developments 
with  kindly  cynicism,  believes  that 
'events  have  combined  with  his  own 
talent  to  make  a  conspicuous  and 
popular  figure  of  the  present  American 
Ambassador.'  Between  these  extreme 
attitudes  on  Anglo-American  relations, 
one  could  quote  a  great  variety  of 
comment,  none  hostile,  and  for  the 
most  part  distinctly  friendly. 


in  the  ore  prospects  of  that  region,  and 
formed  a  Norwegian  company,  with  a 
capital  of  fifteen  million  dollars,  to  de- 
velop them.  From  this  mother  com- 
pany sprang  a  whole  group  of  oil  un- 
dertakings, which  remained  under  the 
Nobel  control,  and  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  held  property  in  this  district 
valued  at  about  forty  million  dollars. 
The  Germans  also  were  active  promot- 
ers and  developers  of  oil-wells  in  the 
same  vicinity.  The  Belgians  became 
interested  there.  French  capitalists 
associated  with  the  Rothschilds  form- 
ed another  important  group.  English 
companies  have  been  interested  in  the 
field  for  some  thirty  years,  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  probably  had  a 
larger  capital  invested  there  than  any 
of  their  competitors,  the  total  being  in 
the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars.  Our  own  Standard  Oil 
Company  is  reported  to  have  made  an 
arrangement  recently  with  the  succes- 
sors of  the  Nobel  interests,  by  which  it 
also  has  secured  a  foothold  in  the  Rus- 
sian field.  In  a  word,  the  area  at  the 
head  of  the  Caspian  presents  an  inter- 
esting and  suggestive  picture  of  con- 
flicting and  interwoven  political  and 
financial  interests  operating  in  a  for- 
eign country  —  a  picture  that  raises 
the  query,  whether  the  proposed  re- 
construction of  all  Russia  will  not  be  a 
fertile  source  of  international  discord 
during  the  years  immediately  ahead 
of  us. 


RUSSIAN  PETROLEUM 

The  petroleum  question  continues 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  foreign 
press,  although  the  gossip  that  centred 
around  it  during  the  Genoa  Conference 
has  already  become  ancient  history. 
Ulndipendance  Beige  has  published  a 
series  of  articles  reviewing  the  history 
of  the  Caucasus  fields,  since  one  of  the 
Nobel  brothers,  visiting  Baku  in  1879 
to  purchase  timber,  became  interested 


The  recent  income-tax  returns  of 
the  United  Kingdom  show  that  only 
ninety-two  individuals  out  of  the  forty- 
four  million  inhabitants  possessed  in- 
comes of  over  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  and  less  than  five  hun- 
dred had  incomes  of  fifty  thousand 
poimds  a  year.  All  together,  there  are 
less  than  six  hundred  efi'ective  million- 
aires —  reckoned  in  pounds  sterling. 
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Erom  La  Prerua,  May  6, 10 

(BUXNCNB  AnUBB  ANTI-ADlfmiBTRATION  DaILT) 


The  only  serious  international  prob- 
lem now  pending  in  South  America 
south  of  Ecuador  is  the  controversy  be- 
tween Peru  and  Bolivia  on  the  one  side 
and  Chile  on  the  other.  The  two  former 
Governments  are  working  in  close 
agreement  in  their  negotiations  with 
the  Chilean  Foreign  Office. 

For  forty  years  —  ever  since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Pacific  War  —  extreme 
tension  has  existed  between  these 
countries,  although  the  peace  has  not 
been  broken.  An  open  rupture  has 
been  prevented  by  the  strong  Chilean 
army  stationed  in  the  disputed  terri- 
tories. 

This  controversy  has  never  ceased 
to  be  a  live  issue,  and  at  times  it  has 
assumed  an  alarming  character.  This 
occurred,  for  instance,  two  years  ago, 
when  Chile  mobilized  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  men  and  sent  them  north  to 
reinforce  her  border  garrisons. 

Beyond  question,  both  Chile  and 
Peru,  in  studying  the  probable  attitude 
of  neighboring  Powers — and  especially 
that  of  Brazil,  the  Argentine,  and  the 
United  States  —  have  learned  that  all 
these  nations  insist  upon  a  peaceable 
settlement;  and  that  they  would  regret 
and  regard  as  unjustifiable  a  war  to 
decide  the  title  to  the  territories  in 
dispute. 

Fortimately,  prospects  for  a  peace- 
able solution  now  seem  more  favorable. 
Chile,  the  stronger  party,  has  relin- 
quished for  the  time  being  her  bellicose 
designs;  and  the  conciliatory  influence 
of  the  United  States  is  making  itself 
felt. 

We  have  previously  laid  stress  upon 
the  point  that  the  dispute  between 


Chile  and  Peru  and  Bolivia  must  be 
localized  on  the  Pacific  coast.  No 
political  exigencies,  or  determining 
reasons  of  any  other  kind,  exist  that 
would  involve  Brazil  and  the  Argentine 
in  a  controversy  over  territory  lying 
beyond  the  Andes.  Nor  have  we  inter- 
national difi'erences  west  of  those  moun- 
tains sufiiciently  serious  to  produce  a 
conflict. 

Paraguay  is  gradually  and  painfully 
recovering  from  the  fearful  wounds  in- 
flicted upon  her  by  her  great  war  from 
1865  to  1870.  Her  relations  with  the 
Argentine  could  not  be  more  cordial, 
and  we  believe  we  express  the  real  senti- 
ment of  the  Argentine  Republic  in  say- 
ing that  our  sole  desire  is  to  foster  the 
well-being  and  prosperity  of  Paraguay. 
Furthermore,  the  economic  and  social 
ties  between  Paraguay  and  the  Argen- 
tine are  so  numerous  and  so  close,  that 
the  two  countries  are  compelled  to 
pursue  a  policy  of  mutual  cooperation, 
consideration,  and  agreement. 

Argentine  diplomacy  has  repeatedly 
sought  to  encourage  the  trade  of  Para- 
guay with  ourselves  and  with  foreign 
lands  by  navigation  and  reciprocity 
treaties.  However,  leaving  aside  the 
natural  advantages  which  cheap  and 
expeditious  communication  by  both 
water  and  rail  give  to  the  merchants 
and  producers  of  both  countries,  we 
have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  ofier 
Paraguay  all  the  trade  advantages  that 
she  was  entitled  to  expect  from  us. 
Domestic  politics  and  treasury  needs 
have  prevented  our  doing  all  that  was 
hoped  in  that  direction.  But  the  move- 
ment toward  closer  relations  continues 
to  make  progress,  and  we  look  forward 
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to  seeing  something  substantial  ac- 
complished by  Congress  along  this  line 
during  the  coming  session. 

Our  relations  with  Uruguay  are 
equally  cordial,  although  her  attitude 
toward  us  has  not  been  as  consistently 
friendly  as  it  might  be  during  the  past 
few  years.  It  is  well  known  that  since 
1900  she  has  had  an  understanding 
with  Brazil,  in  the  form  of  an  entente  or 
an  alliance,  concluded  by  the  political 
party  that  still  controls  her  government. 
Alleged  justification  for  this  agreement 
was  foimd  in  an  imaginary  and  formid- 
able threat  of  aggression  on  Argentina's 
part. 

The  men  who  asserted  in  the  Uru- 
guay Congress  that  this  peril  existed 
—  and  part  of  the  Montevideo  press 
supported  their  charge  —  made  a  pre- 
tentious effort  to  secure  an  ujiderstand- 
ing  with  England,  the  United  States, 
and  Brazil,  for  the  defense  of  Uruguay 
against  the  hostile  designs  imputed  to 
us. 

These  tactics  split  into  two  factions 
the  Nationalist  Party  in  Uruguay, 
which  had  always  been  friendly  to  this 
country.  On  the  strength  of  this  purely 
fictitious  understanding  with  the  three 
Powers  mentioned,  —  for  the  latter 
never  promised  anything,  —  all  par- 
ties in  Uruguay  were  persuaded  to  sup- 
port, or  at  least  to  tolerate,  an  am- 
bitious military  programme  utterly  out 
of  proportion  to  the  population  and 
resources  of  the  country,  and  quite 
uncalled  for  by  her  relations  with  her 
neighbors.  Uruguay  spends  18  per  cent 
of  her  revenue  on  her  army,  or  pre- 
cisely the  same  proportion  that  Chile 
voted  at  the  time  when  she  had  mo- 
bilized comparatively  heavy  forces,  on 
account  of  the  precarious  situation 
along  her  northern  frontier. 

Why  does  Uruguay  maintain  these 
heavy  forces?  Why  do  her  political 
leaders  encourage  a  deep  and  half- 
disguised   distrust   of  the   Argentine 


Grovemment,  even  though  they  flatter 
the  vanity  of  some  of  our  public  men, 
and  profess  a  cordiaUty  designed  to 
cover  up  the  true  situation?  It  is  clear 
that  Uruguay's  heavy  armament  is 
associated  with  the  extraordinary  mili- 
tary preparation  being  made  by  Brazil. 
It  is  due  to  the  agreement  between  the 
two  countries,  both  of  whom  have  a 
single  objective  —  the  Argentine  Re- 
public. 

That  policy  is  ungrounded  and  im- 
just.  No  hostility  to  Uruguay  exists  in 
our  country.  Our  friendship  for  that 
nation  is  growing  warmer,  notwith- 
standing the  equivocal  attitude  of  some 
of  her  leaders.  This  friendship  is  not 
merely  sentimental  and  platonic.  More 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
Argentine  citizens  were  bom  in  Uru- 
guay. They  have  been  attracted  to  this 
country  by  political  sympathy  and 
economic  opportimity ;  they  have  taken 
root  in  our  soil,  they  have  reared  fami- 
lies, and  founded  prosperous  business 
enterprises.  More  than  20  per  cent  of 
our  public  employees  were  bom  in 
Uruguay,  and  these  gentlemen  occupy 
some  of  the  most  confidential  and  im- 
portant posts  in  the  government  service. 
Their  loyalty  and  industry  do  honor 
both  to  this  country  and  to  the  country 
that  gave  them  birth.  Could  we  submit 
the  question  to  a  popular  vote,  we  have 
no  doubt  that,  disregarding  party  ties, 
they  would  cast  their  ballots  unani- 
mously against  the  policy  of  mutual 
suspicion  and  hostility  that  has  begot- 
ten Uruguay's  ambitious  army  pro- 
gramme, and  the  anticipation  it  sug- 
gests of  future  fratricidal  strife  between 
neighbors. 

Let  us  do  justice,  however,  to  the 
preponderant  common  sense  of  Uruguay 
herself.  We  believe  that  public  opinion 
there  would  express  itself  quite  as  def- 
initely against  this  belligerent  attitude, 
were  it  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

No  real  grounds  for  a  conflict  between 
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Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  exist;  they 
have  never  existed.  There  is  something 
utterly  illogical  in  the  jealousy  and 
suspicion  that  induce  our  neighbor  to 
watch  us  constantly  with  drawn  sword. 
Let  us  hope  that  such  a  policy  will 
eventually  be  repudiated  by  a  sponta- 
neous uprising  of  the  voters  of  Uruguay, 
and'that  they  will  insist  upon  a  policy 
of  cordial  and  friendly  cooperation 
with  the  Argentine,  for  the  attainment 
and  preservation  of  things  in  which  we 
all  are  jointly  interested — including  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
and  all  its  branches,  in  the  service  of 
our  common  welfare  and  civilization. 

Some  years  ago  Brazil  proposed  a 
scheme  for  parceling  out  jurisdiction 
over  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  origi- 
nated with  Baron  de  Rio  Branco.  His 
plan  was  to  divide  the  navigable  waters 
into  three  sections:  all  the  waters  lying 
within  three  miles  of  the  territory  of 
Uruguay  were  to  be  under  the  control 
of  that  country;  all  lying  within  three 
miles  of  the  territory  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  were  to  be  within  our  jurisdic- 
tion; and  the  remainder  were  to  con- 
stitute *  free  sea,'  subject  to  the  control 
of  all  nations. 

This  'diplomatic  dream'  was  duly 
submitted  to  our  authorities,  and  was 
ultimately  reported  upon  by  oiu"  Naval 
Department.  The  substance  of  this 
report  was  that  we  could  not  consider 
such  a  proposal  or  submit  to  it,  unless 
forced  to  by  military  defeat.  So  the 
project  was  pigeon-holed.  Uruguay  did 
not  venture  to  agitate  it;  Brazil  main- 
tained a  judicious  silence,  and  her  com- 
mon people  hardly  knew  what  had 
occurred. 

Natiually  it  was  difficult  to  pursue 
the  matter  further  by  diplomatic 
means.  The  author  of  the  plan  thought 
to  strengthen  Brazil's  case  by  push- 
ing forward  military  preparations  and 
simultaneously  constructing  railways 
toward  the  frontiers  of  Uruguay  and 


Argentina.  The  object  of  these  railways 
was  plainly  military,  for  their  traffic 
has  never  paid,  and  will  not  pay  for  a 
long  time  to  come  —  until  the  popula- 
tion has  increased  and  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country  to  which  they 
run  have  been  developed. 

Even  Brazil  has  finally  recognized 
that  this  was  a  mistaken  policy,  from 
both  a  political  and  a  strategic  point  of 
view.  Foreign  military  advisers  showed 
that  it  would  take  from  six  to  eight 
months  to  transport  an  army  of  two 
himdred  thousand  or  three  himdred 
thousand  men  over  the  single-track 
railway  from  the  centre  of  Brazil  to  the 
southern  frontier. 

This  has  caused  a  change  in  the  plan 
of  military  operations  against  the 
Argentine.  The  new  scheme  is  to  con- 
struct railways  of  larger  capacity  to- 
ward the  frontiers  of  Paraguay  and  our 
state  of  Corrientes,  so  as  to  enable 
Brazil  to  mobilize  a  powerful  army  in 
that  region  to  occupy  Paraguay,  and  to 
attack  the  Argentine  through  Uruguay. 
These  measures  have  been  discussed 
pubUcly  as  ordinary  preparations  for 
national  defense;  and  the  recent  secret 
manoeuvres  were  conducted  with  them 
in  view. 

But  if  Brazil's  original  policy  has 
been  modified  radically  since  the  death 
of  Baron  de  Rio  Branco,  one  of  his  ideas 
has  been  carried  out.  She  is  busily 
strengthening  her  armament,  though 
in  a  less  menacing  guise.  The  illustrious 
statesman  we  have  just  mentioned  had 
a  most  excellent  opinion  of  his  own 
country,  and  regarded  the  other  South 
American  republics  with  a  certain  con- 
descension. The  men  who  have  suc- 
ceeded him  are  more  cautious  and  are 
trying  to  perfect  their  army  machine  in 
a  less  provocative  way.  Their  plans 
have  been  defensive;  they  have  culti- 
vated cooperation  with  their  neighbors 
and  they  have  refrained  from  openly 
preparing    new    diplomatic    arrange- 
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ments  vitally  affecting  oiir  rights  and 
interests. 

Four  years  ago  the  great  Brazilian 
poet  and  orator,  Olavo  Bilac,  was  com- 
missioned to  make  a  tour  of  the  country 
to  arouse  the  patriotic  ardor  of  the 
people,  and  make  them  aware  of  the 
'Argentine  danger.'  The  result  of 
this  was  an  extraordinary  growth  of 
rifle-clubs,  diminished  opposition  to 
military  service,  and  a  general  stimula- 
tion of  interest  in  the  army  and  navy. 
According  to  official  statements,  eighty 
thousand  citizens  of  Brazil  are  now 
receiving  military  instruction  as  mem- 
bers of  civilian  rifle-clubs  subsidized  by 
the  Government. 

Although  Senor  Bilac  nominally 
traveled  as  a  private  citizen,  his  labors 
had  an  official  character.  High  officers 
of  the  government  were  present  to 
bid  him  farewell  when  he  left  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  to  welcome  him  when  he 
retiuned.  Public  conmiittees  applaud- 
ed his  work,  and  subscribed  money  for 
his  expenses. 

In  this  way  our  neighbor  has  built 
up  the  most  powerful  military  organi- 
zation in  South  America.  Chile  devoted 
17  per  cent  of  her  revenue  in  1917  and 
1918  to  her  army  and  navy;  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  devoted  7  per  cent  of  her 
revenue  to  these  objects.  Dming  1919 
and  1920  Chile  increased  her  army  and 
navy  appropriation  to  18  per  cent  of 
the  government's  income,  and  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  to  9  per  cent.  At 
present  18  per  cent  of  the  Uruguay 
budget  consists  of  military  appropria- 
tions. In  other  words,  the  leading 
Power  of  South  America,  when  meas- 
ured by  economic  strength,  devotes 
but  one  half  as  much  of  her  revenue  to 
military  preparation  as  do  her  imme- 
diate neighbors,  and  even  less  than 
that  proportion  as  compared  with  the 
most  disquieting  of  these  neighbors. 

By  the  decree  of  December  31, 1921, 
Brazil  increased  her  standing  army  to 


116,000  men.  The  army  of  Argentina 
numbers  27,168;  that  of  Chile,  27,037; 
that  of  Uruguay,  12,865;  that  of  Peru, 
11,457;  that  of  Bolivia,  7095.  The 
combined  armies  of  all  the  South 
American  republics,  except  Brazil, 
number  only  108,763  men. 

We  must  allow  for  some  exaggeration 
in  the  military  statistics  of  Brazil,  due 
to  the  imaginative  temperament  of  a 
tropical  and  romantic  nation.  South 
American  countries  never  have  as  numy 
men  imder  arms  as  are  reported  in  the 
statistics. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  also,  that  cer- 
tain commercial  interests  in  the  neigh- 
boring republic  support  the  present 
military  propaganda  there,  because 
they  make  a  direct  profit  out  of  army 
contracts;  and  these  interests  may  have 
a  special  and  private  object  in  over- 
stating the  strength  of  the  army. 
Nevertheless,  after  we  have  allowed  for 
all  these  possible  deductions,  the  forces 
of  Brazil  are  much  larger  than  those  of 
other  South  American  countries. 

What  we  have  written  should  not 
be  interpreted  as  inspired  by  fear, 
jealousy,  or  suspicion  of  Brazil.  Our 
attitude  toward  that  country  is  cor- 
dial and  friendly.  We  merely  record 
certain  facts. 

An  illustrious  Italian  statesman,  De 
Nicola,  who  has  repeatedly  refused  the 
premiership  in  Italy,  recently  wrote  a 
notable  article  upon  international  arm- 
aments, in  which  he  argues  that  South 
America  differs  radically  from  Europe, 
as  constituting  an  ethnic  and  cultural 
unit  cap)able  of  pursuing  a  policy  of 
permanent  peace.  If  this  is  true,  why 
do  we  need  big  armies  in  South  Amer- 
ica? This  illustrious  Italian  republican 
says:  'The  nations  of  that  continent 
seek  closer  union.  The  idea  of  more 
intimate  association  is  steadily  gaining 
ground,  in  spite  of  the  apathy  or  open 
opposition  of  politicians  and  Govern- 
ments.   It  is  the  duty  of  mankind  to 
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eacourage  this  pacific  tendency  in  every 
possible  way.' 

South  America  needs  to  clarify  her 
diplomatic  and  military  atmosphere. 
We  are  convinced  that  this  is  the  desire 
of  a  majority  of  her  people.  South 
American  solidarity  must  be  made  an 
actuality,  not  a  mere  appearance. 

And  if  our  logical  policy  is  one  of 
peace,  collaboration,  and  mutual  serv- 
ice, what  motive  is  there  for  Brazil  to 
urge  Uruguay  to  strengthen  her  mili- 
tary forces,  and  to  enter  upon  a  course 
that  has  aroused  the  distrust,  not  only 
of  the  Argentine,  but  also  of  Chile?  In 
truth,  Brazil's  leading  newspapers  have, 
almost  without  exception,  endorsed  the 
policy  of  'unarmed  peace'  that  we 
advocate. 

One  of  them,  speaking  of  the  uneasi- 
ness that  Brazil's  military  prepara- 
tion might  occasion  in  Argentina, 
fltys:  'Suffici^it  cause  exists  for  the 
alarm  aroused  there  by  the  effort  of  a 
neighboring  republic  to  place  herself 
upon  an  indisputably  superior  footing 
€i  military  preparation.' 

This  journal  adds  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  attributing  to  Brazil  aggres- 
sive military  designs  and  imperialist 
tendencies,  and  observes:  *The  more 
ressonable  explanation  is  that  our 
habit  of  looking  far  ahead,  and  our 


tropical  imagination,  have  caused  us 
to  exercise  exaggerated  prudence,  and 
to  embark  upon  a  preparedness  pro- 
gramme far  more  ambitious  than  our 
needs  justify.' 

Leading  newspapers  in  Chile  believe 
that  Brazil's  attitude  will  force  the 
Argentine  Republic  to  strengthen  her 
military  forces,  and  that  Chile  herself 
may  become  a  party  to  this  burden- 
some rivalry.  Public  sentiment  in  that 
country  is  hostile  to  such  an  out- 
come. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Governments  of  Chile  and  Washington 
have  discussed  this  grave  crisis  in  South 
American  political  relations,  and  have 
agreed  on  the  desirability  of  extending 
to  our  part  of  the  world  the  guaranties 
and  benefits  of  the  Washington  Dis- 
armament Conference.  Apparently  the 
White  House  has  given  deep  thought  to 
this  part  of  the  programme  of  the  next 
Pan-American  Conference.  Naturally 
the  holding  of  such  a  conference,  in 
March  1923,  will  depend  upon  the 
initiative  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Washington  Govern- 
ment, in  agreement  with  Chile,  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  time  is 
ripe  for  this  meeting,  and  that  the 
principal  item  on  its  agenda  should  be 
'unarmed  peace.' 
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[The  author  is  a  correspondent  of  the  Tokyo  Yomiuri  Shimbun  and  is  now  traveling  in 
Russia.  The  journal  he  represents,  in  which  this  article  first  appeared,  is  the  oldest  daily 
paper  in  Japan,-  and  is  not  socialist  or  radical  in  its  sympathies.] 


From  the  Japan  Advertiser,  May  IS,  20 
(Tokyo  American  Daily) 


The  Trans-Siberian  Railway  is  rap- 
idly recovering  and  is  almost  as  briskly 
operated  now  as  before  the  Russian 
Revolution.  In  ten  days  it  is  possible 
to  go  from  Vladivostok  to  Moscow,  the 
heart  of  Red  Russia.  Despite  her  many 
handicaps,  Russia  has  been  able  to  re- 
pair the  railway  so  that  it  can  be  used. 
The  approaches  to  the  large  railway- 
bridges  are  protected  by  thick  entan- 
glements of  wire  to  guard  them  from 
destruction  by  anti-Soviet  forces. 

Seated  in  the  luxurious  cars  which 
once  ran  direct  from  Vladivostok  to 
Berlin  are  now  simple  country  farmers 
instead  of  the  richly  dressed  occupants 
of  other  days.  The  passengers  are 
Soviet  representatives  or  conmiittee- 
men  on  their  way  to  Moscow,  or  merely 
ordinary  persons  traveling  from  place 
to  place.  Behold  what  airs  they  assimne 
because  of  their  importance  as  respect- 
able citizens  of  the  Soviet  Republic! 
One  is  conscious  of  their  awkwardness 
in  the  train,  for  they  remind  one  of  a 
stray  dog  put  in  a  lady's  bed.  There 
are  now  no  troublesome  waiters  and 
porters  bowing  and  bowing  in  the  hope 
of  getting  large  tips  from  the  passen- 
gers, nor  is  there  now  the  heavy  scent 
which  the  arrogant  wealthy  used  to 
scatter  about  the  cars  as  if  to  say:  'I 
have  much  of  this  world's  goods.' 

All  is  democracy  in  Siberia  to-day. 
There  is  no  first,  second,  or  third  cla»s, 
and  even  the  tickets  sold  to  ordinary 
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passengers  bear  the  number  of  a  speci- 
fied seat.  That  is  all.  The  destina- 
tion is  not  printed,  nor  is  the  fare.  If 
one  goes  by  command  of  the  Soviet  he 
goes  anywhere  free  of  charge,  and  he  is 
provided  with  necessary  official  certifi- 
cates. Since  the  promulgation  of  the 
new  economic  policy  last  year,  which 
permits  the  limited  revival  of  commerce 
and  trade,  the  number  of  business  men 
as  passengers  has  greatly  increased. 
Every  train  is  packed  with  them  and 
their  merchandise,  but,  strange  to  say, 
the  passengers  riding  without  pay  are 
always  comfortably  seated,  while  those 
who  are  forced  to  purchase  their  tick- 
ets are  often  without  seats.  This  is  the 
country  of  Communism! 

Former  dining-cars  are  now  used  as 
traveling  schools  and  are  called  'educa- 
tional propaganda  trains.'  On  the  out- 
side of  the  car  have  been  painted  gay 
and  impressive  pictures,  while  the  car 
itself  is  a  library  on  a  small  scale  and  is 
open  to  the  general  public  wherever  it 
stops.  In  one  room  there  sat  a  rich 
merchant  and  a  fair  lady,  drinking  and 
talking  merrily,  while  near  them  farm- 
ers in  shabby  clothes  and  laborers  with 
oily,  smoke-stained  faces  were  ponder- 
ing over  written  pages  with  keen  eyes, 
hujigry  for  knowledge. 

Another  car  was  used  especially  for 
the  teaching  of  agriculture.  Still  an- 
other contained  instruction  in  hygien- 
ics, with  useful  illustrations,  charts,  and 
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models  on  the  walls.  Even  a  hasty  look 
through  this  car  would  be  of  more  bene- 
fit than  consulting  a  physician.  The 
moment  the  car  stops  at  small  country 
stations,  crowds  throng  around  it,  some 
of  whom  have  ridden  for  miles  to  see  it. 
Speeches  are  delivered  and  at  intervals 
music  is  played.  It  is  indeed  a  jolly 
scene. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  impressive 
sight  in  Siberia.  It  is  the  nation-wide 
relief  work  for  the  sufferers  in  the  Volga 
famine  area.  Trainloads  of  pale,  emaci- 
ated men  and  women  and  half-dead 
children  pour  into  Siberia  in  great  num- 
bers. When  these  poor  suffering  people 
arrive,  there  arises  a  storm  of  sympa- 
thy. Men  seated  at  tables  stop  eating 
and  take  the  rest  of  the  bread  left  from 
their  own  scanty  allowance  to  them. 
A  woman  takes  off  her  single  coat  and 
puts  it  on  the  back  of  a  poor  mother. 
Relief  conmriitteemen  rush  about  sup- 
plying food.  Heaps  of  bread,  casks  of 
butter,  cheese,  and  sausage  are  given 
to  the  hungry. 

At  night,  when  the  moon  is  bright, 
sweet  music  may  often  be  heard  coming 
from  the  cars.  Were  they  asked  to  play 
to  comfort  the  poor  sufferers  from  the 
famine  district?  No,  no.  It  is  all  vol- 
untary on  the  part  of  the  people,  an 
expression  of  their  desire  to  do  their 
utmost  for  their  brethren  in  distress. 
The  general  allowance  of  bread  is  re- 
duced by  one  third,  but  there  are  no 
complaints.  I  am  certain  that  this 
spirit  of  social  service  is  the  most  valu- 
able fruit  of  Communism,  and  one  that 
it  would  be  well  for  us  to  bear  in  mind. 

While  the  famine  sufferers  were  flow- 
ing in  from  the  West,  great  numbers  of 
wounded  soldiers  were  returning  from 
the  East.  From  the  white-painted  hos- 
pital-train seriously  wounded  soldiers 
were  carried  to  the  city  hospital.  There 
comes  to  my  mind  the  picture  of  many 
wounded  Japanese  soldiers,  and  in  my 
heart  there  is  pain  for  the  Russians. 


Why  are  they  fighting  against  theirwill? 
Why  do  they  commit  brutal  massacres? 
I  fail  to  see  sufficient  reason,  and  yet 
battles  are  being  fought  night  and  day. 
Where  is  the  demon  who  snatches  hon- 
est young  men  to  the  fields  of  death? 

Above  the  station  I  see  the  red  flag 
that  has  been  flying  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution.  The  color  is  faded 
and  the  cloth  is  tattered,  but  in  this  we 
see  the  steady  development  of  the 
Soviet  administration.  To  look  through 
the  windows  of  the  station  is  to  see  a 
sketch  of  the  Communist  life  of  Siberia 
to-day.  There  is  a  fat  old  gentleman  in 
the  station  master's  room.  At  the  desk 
sits  a  young  Soviet  official,  laboring 
hard  at  work  which  is  new  to  him.  His 
assignment  is  difficult,  but  still  he  can- 
not trust  it  to  older  and  more  experi- 
enced men  of  the  former  age.  He  is 
endeavoring  to  get  through  his  work  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

The  marble-topped  tables  in  what 
were  once  the  first-  and  second-class 
waiting-rooms  have  disappeared  and 
wooden  ones  have  taken  their  places. 
In  the  dining-room  it  is  possible  to  ob- 
tain only  a  plate  of  potatoes  or  sausage. 
Two  or  three  soldiers  are  sitting  on  one 
of  the  benches,  chatting  about  the  fat 
woman  with  the  child  sitting  opposite 
them.  They  say,  because  the  woman  is 
so  fat,  she  must  have  eaten  all  the  food 
meant  for  her  child,  since  the  Soviet 
Government  allows  soldiers  the  best 
food  and  children  the  next  best.  They 
talk  and  laugh  until  their  sides  ache. 

In  the  odor  characteristic  of  Rus- 
sians, which  is  like  that  of  rotten  leather 
and  tobacco  smoke,  many  men  and 
women  are  packed  together  with  piles 
of  luggage.  All  of  the  hotels  and  inns 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  are  not  open  to  the  general 
public,  so  they  must  find  their  lodging 
in  the  station,  having  to  sleep  there  un- 
less lucky  enough  to  be  granted  permis- 
sion to  go  to  a  hotel. 
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In  another  room  are  propaganda 
posters  and  pictures  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Soviet.  There  are  also  small  libraries 
where  daily  papers  and  books  are  on 
file.  Nearly  every  other  day  this  room 
is  used  for  concerts  or  plays.  Most  of 
the  audience  were  too  poor  to  go  to  the 
theatre  before  the  Revolution.  Let  me 
give  the  gist  of  the  play  which  I  hap- 
pened to  see  while  there. 

The  scene  is  a  telephone  office  under 
the  Soviet  regime.  A  pretty  girl  is 
busily  informing  headquarters  of  an 
attack  being  carried  on  by  anti-Soviet 
troops.  The  enemy  is  nearing,  and  her 
friends  come  to  urge  her  to  escape,  but 
she  is  not  moved  by  the  pleas  of  her 
cowardly  friends.  On  the  news  of  her 
sweetheart's  death  she  almost  swoons, 
but  encourages  herself  and  carries  on 
her  work.  At  last  the  enemy  enters  and 
makes  her  a  prisoner.  The  commander 
is  tempted  by  her  irresistible  beauty. 
His  men  rush  in  with  the  news  that 
the  Reds  are  coming  back,  victorious. 
He  hits  on  a  plan  to  cheat  the  Reds  of 
their  impending  victory,  and  threatens 
the  Communist  girl  operator  with  a 
pistol,  telling  her  she  must  telephone 
headquarters  a  false  message  or  be 
killed.  Pretending  to  obey  him,  she 
rings  up  headquarters,  but  instead  of 
giving  her  enemy's  false  message  tells 
them  the  truth.  A  pistol  shot  rings  out 
and  the  girl  falls,  dying.  Her  last  words 
are:  'Communism  will  finally  win.' 

The  curtain  was  lowered  and  the 
players  came  out  among  the  audience 
with  outstretched  caps  and  cloaks,  ask- 
ing contributions  for  the  Volga  famine 
relief  work.  When  the  girl  who  played 
the  part  of  the  telephone  operator 
reached  us,  Mr.  Oba,  my  companion, 
dropped  in  50,000  rubles,  which  is 
equal  to  one  yen. 

On  the  roof  of  the  car  shed  a  little 
pigeon  had  built  its  nest,  as  if  symbolic 
of  the  coming  of  peace.  Rails  ran  into 
the  shed,  and  on  them  stood  carriages 


and  engines  bearing  Soviet  inscriptions. 
To-night,  instead  of  the  clamor  of  ham- 
mer and  saw  usually  to  be  heard  in 
the  shed,  a  fine  concert  was  to  be  given. 
A  large  stage  had  been  temporarily 
erected  in  the  carpentry  shop,  before 
which  had  gathered  crowds  of  soldiers 
and  railway  workers,  all  prepared  for 
an  evening  of  pleasure. 

Presently  the  band  and  the  vocalists 
came  in.  There  were  about  one  hundred 
men  and  women,  all  wearing  blue  coats 
and  red  neckties.  Just  before  beginning 
the  program,  the  leader  of  the  band 
came  forward  and  briefly  toH  of  the 
history  of  the  band  and  of  its  aims. 
The  members  had  started  from  Mos- 
cow, traveling  from  place  to  place  to 
play  for  laborers,  farmers,  and  soldiers. 
They  helped  the  factory  workers  by 
day  and  comforted  them  with  music  by 
night.  They  had  spent  days  working 
with  miners  underground  and  playing 
lovely  tunes  for  them  in  leisure  hours. 
Here  and  there  a  member  had  left  the 
band  to  settle  on  a  farm  and  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life  as  a  shepherd,  much  to 
the  delight  of  the  toilers  of  that  dis- 
trict. But  the  place  of  the  departed  one 
would  soon  be  filled,  for  some  sub- 
merged and  unknown  musical  genius 
would  soon  be  found  and  would  join 
the  band.  The  party  was  thus  wander- 
ing into  all  parts  of  Russia,  entertaining 
the  tired  people  wherever  it  went. 

On  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  the 
conductor  turned  around  and  signaled 
the  players  to  begin.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  whole  audience  was  enraptured  by 
the  mysterious  and  charming  flow  of 
music,  now  beautiful,  now  plaintive, 
now  thrilling  and  inspiring.  On  the 
conclusion  of  each  number  the  conduc- 
tor rose  to  deliver  a  speech  of  propa- 
ganda for  Communism. 

I  have  never  heard  such  a  powerful 
and  replete  concert.  For  the  first  time 
I  imderstood  the  ardent  love  of  the 
Russian  for  art.  I  have  heard  that  the 
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Soviet  Government  pays  especialatten- 
tion  to  the  protection  of  art  and  artists, 
many  actors  and  musicians  being  given 
exceptional  treatment  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Now  I  could  understand  the 
reason  for  it.  These  Russian  musicians 
are  fundamentally  different  from  the 
professional  players  to  be  found  in 
other  countries,  players  who  are  willing 
to  be  the  playthings  of  the  wealthy. 
There  is  a  wide  gap  between  the  person- 
ality of  the  two.  The  musicians  of  Rus- 
sia are  bravely  pushing  themselves  in- 
to the  life  of  Communism  instead  of 
shrinking  from  it.  Their  constant  en- 
deavor is  to  popularize  their  art.  Their 
final  aim  is  to  combine  labor,  art,  and 
Communism.  Their  services  to  the 
Soviet  have  been  very  effective,  and  I 
feel  certain  that  the  present  Russian 
Government  is  thankful  for  these  pow- 
erful supporters.  It  is  wrong  merely  to 
call  them  players  or  musicians,  for  they 
are,  in  a  true  sense,  the  most  ardent 
warriors  of  the  social  revolution. 

We  sped  along  our  way  to  Moscow, 
finally  reaching  Irkutsk.  As  you  know, 
every  foreign  traveler  must  imdergo  a 
health  examination  before  being  admit- 
ted into  Soviet  Russia.  If  he  is  from  a 
region  of  epidemic  he  is  c^tain  to  be 
detained  here  for  a  long  time,  living  in 
barracks  under  unpleasant  surveillance. 
The  object  is  strange  —  it  is  an  inspec- 
tion of  incoming  travelers  to  see  wheth- 
er or  not  they  are  infected  with  the  fever 
ofanti-Sovietism.  A  strict  watch  is  put 
on  all  foreigners  and  Russians  alike 
attempting  to  cross  the  border.  Too 
often  had  the  ofiicials  been  deceived  by 
foreign  journalists  who,  promising  to 
aid  the  Soviet,  attacked  Red  Russia 
through  their  writings  as  soon  as  they 
had  left  the  coimtry.  In  this  queer 
quarantine  ofiice  Mr.  Oba  was  detain- 
ed for  two  months.  Soviet  officials  re- 
quested him  to  stay  while  they  watched 
him  and  fed  him.  An  instance  which  has 
led  to  this  excessive  caution  is  given. 

VOL,  SlJ^NO.  jm> 


A  Japanese  newspaper  man  who  had 
been  writing  Soviet  propaganda  for  dis- 
tribution in  Japan  started  from  Russia 
for  his  native  country,  promising  that 
he  would  begin  the  work  of  propaganda 
as  soon  as  he  reached  there.  Untrue 
to  his  pledge,  he  began  to  write  a  series 
of  articles  attacking  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment as  soon  as  he  landed  in  Japan. 

Mr.  Oba  seemed  very  chagrined  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  these 
liars.  The  swiftly  approaching  opening 
of  the  Third  International,  reports  of 
which  he  intended  to  send  to  Japan, 
made  him  extremely  impatient  of  the 
needless  delay,  but  the  corrupt  behav- 
ior of  the  earlier  Japanese  correspond- 
ent had  made  the  officials  wary.  His 
former  friends,  diplomats  and  military 
officers,  were  scattered  and  he  did  not 
know  their  whereabouts.  What  could 
he  do?  It  might  have  been  better  if  he 
had  carried  a  letter  from  the  Japan 
Socialist  Federation,  on  the  committee 
of  which  he  had  previously  served,  but 
this  time  he  was  without  connection 
with  the  Federation,  having  come  mere- 
ly as  the  correspondent  of  the  Yomiuri 
and  the  Kaizo. 

He  had  brought  a  letter  from  I 

of  Japan  addressed  to  M ,  but  this 

was  found  too  old-fashioned  a  method 
for  these  people  of  a  new  world.  Since 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do,  Mr.  Oba 
resolved  to  remain,  saying,  *Test  me.' 
He  stayed  patiently  for  exactly  two 
months,  or  until  the  middle  of  July. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time  an  Ir- 
kutsk official  came  with  a  motor  car 
for  Mr.  Oba,  apologizing  profusely  and 
granting  permission  to  proceed  to  Mos- 
cow. The  manhood  in  Mr.  Oba  had  at 
last  won  recognition! 

We  had  as  our  companions  on  the 
train  a  French  couple,  a  young  man 
from  the  Argentine,  and  a  Japanese 
named  Kubota.  Soviet  soldiers  each 
day  brought  us  food,  the  day's  allow- 
ance consisting  of  a  pood  or  a  pood  and 
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a  half  of  Russian  bread,  with  butter, 
sugar,  coffee,  salt  fish,  ox  tongue,  and 
tobacco.  We  had  a  number  of  visitors 
on  the  train,  among  them  women  spies 
of  the  Soviet  Government  who  often 
mixed  with  us.  Mr.  Kubota  is  a  typical 
Japanese  in  Siberia,  and  his  story  is 
interesting. 

Mr.  Kubota  went  to  Russia  ten 
years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
lution. He  knows  Siberia  as  well  as  do 
the  Russians.  He  had  many  friends 
among  the  Communist  leaders,  and 
went  with  them  to  Chita  when  they 
withdrew  to  that  city.  I  met  him  for 
the  first  time  on  the  train,  but  foimd 
him  to  be  a  very  good  friend.  While  re- 
siding in  Vladivostok,  he  had  been  a 


member  of  the  committee  of  Japanese 
residents.  He  is  well  skilled  in  jujutsu 
and  has  been  greatly  feared  by  the  Rus- 
sians since  the  day  he  killed  an  insolent 
Russian  by  throwing  him  down.  His  is 
an  exceedingly  simple  and  chivalrous 
disposition,  always  taking  the  side  of 
the  weak  and  the  suffering.  He  is  proud 
of  his  fluent  Russian,  which  he  has 
learned  entirely  by  ear.  *  Prince  Kan-in 
speaks  very  good  Russian,'  he  would 
often  say  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
the  impression  that  he  had  been  the 
Prince's  teacher.  When  we  met  him  in 
Irkutsk  he  surprised  Mr.  Oba  by  asking 
him  abruptly: 

*What  in  the  world  is  Communism, 
sh-?' 


LLOYD  GEORGE  AS  A  WAR  LORD.    II 

BY  GENERAL  SIR  FBEDERICK  MAURICE 

From  the  WeHmiruter  OaadU,  May  20,  27 
(British  Liberal  Weekly) 


The  first  efi*ect  of  the  *sort  of  mili- 
tary revolution  in  the  way  of  a  more 
vigorous  direction  of  the  war,'  which 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  French  col- 
leagues had  brought  about  in  December 
1916,  was  the  escape  of  the  Germans 
from  their  very  difficult  position  on 
the  Somme  battle  field  —  an  escape  for 
which  Haig  was  freely  blamed  at  the 
time.  Joffre  and  Haig  had  agreed  at 
Chantilly,  in  November  1916,  to  press 
the  Germans  on  the  Somme  during  the 
winter,  and  to  be  ready  to  resimie  the 
ofi*ensive  on  a  large  scale  early  in  Feb- 
ruary 1917. 

Unfortunately,  Jofi*re  said  that  the 
French  army,  owing  to  its  heavy  losses. 


would  be  able  to  take  the  chief  part  in 
only  one  more  great  battle,  and  that 
thereafter  the  burden  must  fall  more 
and  more  upon  the  British  army.  He 
was  quite  right,  as  the  events  showed, 
but  he  was  most  unwise  to  give  expres- 
sion to  his  views.  The  consequence  was 
that  many  French  soldiers,  who  viewed 
with  horror  the  idea  of  France  standing, 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  in  a  secondary 
position  to  Great  Britairi,  and  wanted 
their  army  to  play  a  greater  part  in  the 
campaign  of  1917,  threw  in  their  lot 
with  the  politicians  who  desired  more 
complete  civilian  control,  and  together 
they  brought  about  Jofi*re's  downfall. 
The  essence  of  Nivelle's  plan  was 
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that  the  French  army  should  do  more 
and  the  British  army  less  than  had  been 
proposed  by  Joffre.  He  said  to  the 
British  War  Cabinet  on  January  14» 
1917»  'Li  proposing  this  plan  of  action 
the  French  army,  which  had  already 
made  proportionately  far  larger  sacri- 
fices than  any  other  of  the  Allied 
armies,  again  assumes  the  largest 
share.' 

It  was  this,  together  with  the  prom- 
ise that  the  then  forthcoming  battle 
should  be  short,  sharp,  and  decisive, 
which  conmiended  Nivelle's  plan  to 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  despite  Haig's  ex- 
pression of  opinion  that  a  decision 
could  not  be  gained  without  prolonged 
and  severe  preliminary  fighting.  At 
this  time  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  dominant 
idea  was  to  spare  the  British  army  the 
losses  of  another  Sonwne,  but,  as  the 
experience  of  war  shows,  the  attempt 
to  save  losses  by  finding  a  way  round, 
or  by  shifting  the  burden  to  other 
shoulders,  often  results  in  greater 
losses.  So  it  was  in  this  case.  To  make 
the  French  army  stronger  in  the  battle, 
Nivelle  required  the  British  army  to 
take  over  a  longer  front  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring.  This  had  the 
result  of  preventing  the  British  army 
from  maintaining  the  pressure  on  the 
Germans  on  the  Somme  battle  field  to 
the  extent  which  had  been  agreed  upon 
by  Haig  and  Jofi*re,  and  of  prolonging 
the  necessary  preparations.  The  cam- 
paign, which  Jofi*re  had  hoped  to  begin 
early  in  February,  actually  began 
early  in  April  —  a  fateful  delay  of  two 
months. 

This  delay  gave  the  Germans  a  res- 
pite they  had  not  expected,  and  one  of 
which  they  took  the  fullest  advantage. 
The  Grerman  retreat  to  the  Hinden- 
burg  Line  began  on  the  British  Front 
while  the  Calais  Conference  was  ac- 
tually in  session,  and  was  discovered 
and  reported  by  General  Gough. 
Nivelle,  fully  occupied  with  his  own 


concerns,  and  not  in  a  position  to 
appreciate  fully  the  importance  of 
events  on  the  British  Front,  did  not 
believe  in  the  retreat  until  the  Germans 
had  escaped,  and  then,  though  the 
data  upon  which  his  plan  had  been 
formed  were  no  longer  applicable,  he 
obstinately  adhered  to  his  programme 
and  failed  disastrously. 

But  for  the  political  intervention  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war  in  France  and 
Great  Britain,  at  the  end  of  1916,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Germans  would  have  been  made  to 
sufi'er  as  severely  during  their  retreat  in 
the  spring  of  1917  as  they  sufi*ered 
when  retreating  over  the  same  ground 
in  September  1918;  the  whole  pro- 
granmie  of  the  year's  campaign  would 
have  been  antedated  by  two  months; 
the  Germans  would  have  been  heavily 
punished  before  the  untimely  break 
in  the  weather  of  August  1917,  which 
involved  us  in  the  muddy  horror  of 
Passchendaele;  we  should  have  left 
the  Germans  no  leisiu-e  to  prepare  the 
attack  upon  Italy;  we  might  have  pre- 
vented the  complete  collapse  of  the 
Russian  armies,  which  did  not  take 
place  until  July  1917;  and  the  victory 
in  1917,  which  Kitchener  had  prophe- 
sied, might  well  have  been  realized. 
Such  were  the  fatal  consequences  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  mistaken  assiunp- 
tion  that  the  situation,  in  December 
1916,  was  dark  and  could  be  brightened 
only  by  his  personal  direction  of  our 
strategy. 

The  collapse  of  Nivelle's  ofi*ensive 
had  the  most  disastrous  consequences 
in  France.  It  was  followed  by  a  period 
of  deep  depression,  both  among  the 
French  public  and  in  the  army.  A 
series  of  mutinies  broke  out  on  the 
front,  which  crippled  the  military  power 
of  France  for  manymonths;and  Petain, 
who  had  succeeded  Nivelle,  had  to  call 
upon  Haig  to  keep  the  Germans  occu- 
pied while  he  restored  the  morale  of 
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his  troops.  Soon  after,  the  collapse  of 
the  Russian  army  became  certain, 
while  the  imlimited  U-boat  warfare  pro- 
duced a  crisis  in  our  maritime  com- 
mimications. 

The  situation  had  indeed  become 
dark,  and  was  relieved  only  by  Amer- 
ica's entry  into  the  war.  It  was  clear 
that  America's  military  aid  would  not 
be  considerable  until  the  siunmer  of 
1918,  and  that  till  then  the  Entente 
Powers  would  have  to  face  a  period  of 
danger.  In  these  circimfistances  the  Al- 
lied ConMnanders-in-Chief  and  Chiefs- 
of-Staff  agreed,  in  July  1917,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  reduce  all  conunit- 
ments  in  secondary  theatres  of  war  to 
a  minimum,  and  to  strengthen  the 
Western  Front  as  much  as  possible. 
We  could  play  our  part  in  this  pro- 
gramme by  relieving  British  troops  in 
Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and  Salonika, 
by  Indian  troops,  who,  as  experience 
had  shown,  could  not  be  employed 
effectively  on  the  Western  Front,  and 
by  keeping  our  forces  in  France  up  to 
strength  by  means  of  drafts  from  home. 

I  will  leave  to  a  later  article  the  ques- 
tion of  the  secondary  theatres  of  war, 
but  must  now  say  a  word  on  the  ques- 
tion of  man  power,  one  of  the  prime 
concerns  of  the  War  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  come  into 
power  to  give  a  more  energetic  impulse 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war;  and  it  was 
expected  that  he  would  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  develop  to  the  fullest  extent 
our  military  resources.  The  contrary 
proved  to  be  the  case.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  that  it  took  about  six 
months  for  a  measure  affecting  man 
power  to  produce  rifles  in  the  trenches 
in  France.  The  Military  Service  Act 
of  1916  enabled  our  fighting  strength 
in  France  to  be  brought  to  its  highest 
point  in  June  1917,  and  from  then  it 
steadily  declined.  As  early  as  Novem- 
ber 1916,  the  General  Staff  had  fore- 
seen that  this  would  be  so,  and  Sir 


William  Robertson  had  then  asked  for 
an  extension  of  the  age  of  military 
service. 

Owing  to  the  change  of  Government 
in  the  following  December,  nothing  was 
done  at  the  time,  and  the  measures 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  took  on  bo- 
coming  Prime  Minister  were  wholly 
inadequate.  As  General  Robertson 
states,  in  From  Private  to  FieldrMar" 
shal:  — 

The  difficulty  of  providing  drafts  in  1917 
can  be  understood  when  I  say  that,  while 
we  then  had  on  the  West  Front  a  greater 
number  of  divisions  than  before,  the  fight- 
ing being  prolonged  and  severe,  we  took 
into  the  Army  only  820,000  men,  as 
against  1,200,000  in  Uie  previous  year. 

And  the  greater  part  of  these  820,000 
men  were  provided  by  measures  taken 
before  Mr.  Lloyd  George  became  Prime 
Minister. 

In  the  simrmtier  of  1917,  when  it  had 
become  obvious  that  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  more  men  for  the  danger 
period,  the  Army  Coimcil  pressed  the 
War  Cabinet  to  extend  the  military 
age.  Nothing  effective  was  done  un- 
til January  1918,  when  minor  amend- 
ments to  the  Military  Service  Act  of 
1916  were  introduced.  These  gave  the 
army  100,000  'A'  men,  a  number 
absiu-dly  less  than  the  Army  Coimcil 
had  asked  for;  and  not  one  of  these 
men  was  trained  in  time  to  go  into  the 
trenches  to  meet  the  great  German 
attack  of  March  1918.  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes,  in  introducing  this  measure, 
said  that  the  Cabinet  was  satisfied  that 
no  extension  of  the  age  for  military 
service  was  necessary. 

On  April  9,  1918,  after  the  German 
attack  had  taken  place,  after  it  had 
become  necessary  to  break  up  25  per 
cent  of  the  British  battalions  in  France 
to  provide  drafts  for  the  remainder,  and 
after  we  had  suffered  enormous  losses, 
which  we  need  not  have  suffered  had 
timely  provision  been  made,  the  Prime 
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Minister  brought  forward  the  proposals 
for  increasing  the  age  of  service  which 
Robertson  had  asked  for  in  November 
1916.  Determined  to  run  the  war  in 
his  own  way,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was 
alternately  quarreling  with  and  dis- 
regarding his  military  advisers;  and  the 
result  was  that  throughout  1917  he 
was  too  late.  With  strange  prescience, 
he  at  the  end  of  1915  foretold  the  fatal 
error  of  his  own  conduct  of  the  war: 
*Too  late  in  moving  here!  Too  late  in 
arriving  there!  Too  late  in  coming  to  a 
decision!  Too  late  in  starting  with 
enterprises!  Too  late  in  preparing! 
In  this  war  the  footsteps  of  the  Allied 
forces  have  been  dogged  by  the  mocking 
spectre  of  Too  Late! ' 

For  a  brief  moment  after  the  failure 
of  Nivelle's  attack,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
was  in  agreement  with  his  soldiers. 
Haig  and  Robertson  were  clear  that, 
if  the  Germans  were  given  a  respite, 
they  would  be  free  to  crush  the  Russian 
armies  which  Kerensky  was  endeavor- 
ing to  rally  for  an  offensive,  or  to  at- 
tack Italy;  and  early  in  May  1917,  at 
a  conference  in  Paris,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter stoutly  pressed  the  French  to  contin- 
ue the  fight  on  the  Western  Front. 
But  very  soon  after  this  conference, 
the  French  army  became  incapable  for 
a  time  of  taking  an  equal  share  in  the 
struggle,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  again 
changed  his  mind.  Fresh  plans  followed 
one  upon  the  other.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  enlarge  upon  the  evils  which 
accompany  the  tendency  to  change 
from  one  plan  to  another,  at  bewil- 
deringly  short  intervals  and  without 
sufficient  military  reason,  beyond  ob- 
serving that  it  has  an  imsettling  effect 
on  the  troops,  and  monopolizes  much 
of  the  time  of  commanders  and  their 
staffs  which  ought  to  be  given  to  other 
matters.  At  a  guess  I  would  say  that 
in  1917  at  least  20  per  cent  of  the  time 
of  the  General  Staff  at  the  War  Office 
was  occupied  in  explaining,  either  ver- 


bally or  in  writing,  that  the  alterna- 
tive projects  put  forward  were  either 
strategically  unsound  or  were  wholly 
impracticable. 

The  proposal  to  send  troops  to 
Italy,  in  order  to  crush  Austria,  reap- 
peared, and  a  new  plan  for  a  landing  at 
Alexandretta  in  rear  of  the  Turkish 
army  in  Palestine  was  proposed.  It  is 
so  easy  to  pick  up  a  pin  from  a  map,  and 
to  move  it  from  one  continent  to  an- 
other; it  is  so  difficult  to  get  a  body  of 
troops  at  the  right  time  to  the  right 
place;  and  it  is  still  more  difficult  to 
foresee  what  the  enemy  may  do  while 
the  troops,  who  cannot  fight  when  they 
are  on  the  move,  are  getting  to  their 
places. 

I  have  said  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
full  of  courage  when  his  blood  was  hot 
in  a  crisis,  lacked  *one-o'clock-in-the- 
moming  courage. '  Full  of  imagination 
of  a  kind,  he  lacked  that  particular 
kind  of  imagination  which  is  needed 
to  guess  what  is  happening  or  may 
happ)en  *on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.' 
Great  on  a  small-scale  map,  which 
showed  the  world  with  the  surface  of  a 
billiard  ball,  he  examined  large-scale 
maps,  which  displayed  the  features  of 
the  ground  and  those  obstacles  of 
terrain  which  mean  so  much  to  military 
movement,  with  equal  interest  both 
upside-down  and  right-way  up.  None 
of  this  would  have  mattered  in  the 
least,  had  he  been  satisfied  to  choose 
his  expert  and  to  rely  upon  that  ex- 
pert's advice  in  technical  matters,  but 
it  was  the  very  devil  when  he  sought 
to  be  his  own  expert. 

When  all  hope  of  wringing  success 
from  Nivelle's  plans  disappeared,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  temporary  devotion  to 
the  Western  Front  disappeared,  too. 
It  is  notorious  that  he  was  bitterly  op- 
posed to  Haig's  campaign  in  Flanders, 
which  culminated  in  the  battle  of 
Passchendaele.  But  the  risks  of  leav- 
ing the  Germans  free  to  attack  the 
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French,  while  P6tain  was  in  need  of 
breathing-space  in  order  to  restore  the 
fighting  spirit  of  his  army,  were  so 
obvious,  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  plans 
for  finding  a  way  round  either  through 
Laibach  or  Constantinople  were  over- 
nded.  Evidently  he  felt  that  deeply, 
for  in  Paris  on  November  12, 1917,  he 
said:  — 

But  when  the  military  power  of  Russia 
collapsed  in  March,  what  took  place?  If 
Europe  had  been  treated  as  one  battle  field 
you  might  have  thought  that,  when  it  was 
clear  that  a  great  army  which  was  operating 
on  one  flank  could  not  come  up  in  time,  or 
even  come  into  action  at  all,  there  would 
have  been  a  change  in  strategy.  Not  in  the 
least. 

His  plans  had  been  thwarted,  and 
he  pointed  with  accusing  finger  to  the 
consequences.  *Look  at  the  horrible 
slaughter  of  Passchendaele.  Look  at 
the  disaster  on  the  Italian  Front.' 
He  was  able  to  say  to  those  who  op- 
posed him,  *If  only  my  advice  had 
been  followed,  and  we  had  sent  troops 
to  fight  in  the  mountains  of  Italy, 
instead  of  in  the  mud  of  Flanders.' 
The  opportimities  for  rhetorical  argu- 
ment were  unlimited,  and  the  soldiers' 
*  Think  what  might  have  happened  if 
we  had  weakened  the  Western  Front 
at  this  time,  when  the  French  army  is 
temporarily  hor8  de  combat^ '  was,  in  the 
face  of  apparent  failure,  an  inefi*ective 
reply.  So,  early  in  November,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  saw  his  way  clear  to  a 
further  step  toward  obtaining  control, 
and  at  the  height  of  the  crisis  on  the 
Italian  Front,  he  rushed  ofi*  to  Rapallo, 
and  there  instituted  the  Supreme  War 
Council. 

It  has  been  generally  assimied  that 
this  Coimcil  was  created  in  the  teeth 
of  bitter  opposition  from  the  soldiers. 
This  is  pure  fiction.  It  had  long  been 
felt  that  some  such  body  was  needed 
for  the  better  coordination  of  Allied 
policy  and  plans.    I  was  the  Greneral 


Staff  Oflicer  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  as  having  assisted  him  in 
drafting  the  constitution  of  the  Council, 
and  I  was  able  to  do  the  work  very 
quickly;  for  some  such  plan  had  been 
considered  for  months  previously. 

Said  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  speaking 
in  the  House  on  November  19:  — 

It  was  proposed  in  July  this  year,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Conunanders-in-Chief.  I 
forget  whether  all  were  there,  but  the  Chief s- 
of-Staff  were.  At  any  rate.  Sir  William 
Robertson,  General  Pershing,  General  Ca- 
doma,  and  General  Foch  were  there.  They 
recommended,  as  a  means  of  dealing  with 
the  situation,  the  setting  up  of  an  Inter- 
Allied  Council. 

Why  was  the  Coimcil  not  set  up 
before?  The  soldiers  wanted  it;  the 
French  Government  was  eager  to  have 
it.  Because  Mr.  Lloyd  George  wanted 
a  particular  form  of  council;  and 
not  until  Passchendaele  had  brought 
discredit  on  the  soldiers'  strategy 
and  credit  upon  his  strategical  vision 
and  foresight,  was  he  able  to  get  his 
way.  He  had  found  it  hard  to  get  his 
way  when  his  strategy  was  opposed 
by  Haig  and  Robertson;  so  he  b^ 
thought  him  of  an  old  political  maxim. 
*  Divide  et  impera/  said  the  Roman; 
and  he  wanted  to  rule.  He  therefore  in- 
sisted that  the  British  military  repre- 
sentative on  the  Versailles  Council 
should  be  entirely  independent  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Imperial  Greneral  Staff,  and 
should  give  his  advice  directly  to  the 
War  Cabinet.  With  two  advisers,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  did  not  need  to  make  a 
large  draft  upon  his  skill,  in  order  to 
play  off  one  against  the  other,  and  so 
get  his  own  way. 

It  seems  clear  that,  in  setting  up  the 
Coimcil,  the  real  object  of  Ministers 
was  not  so  much  to  provide  effective 
unity  of  military  command,  as  to  ac- 
quire for  themselves  a  greater  control 
over  the  military  chiefs.  That  there 
was  no  intention  of  unifying  the  com- 
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mand  by  the  appointment  of  an  Allied 
Commander-in-Chief  seems  equally  evi- 
dent, not  only  from  the  constitution 
of  the  Council  itself,  but  also  from  the 
fact  that  a  few  days  later  the  Prime 
Minister  stated  in  the  House  of 
Conmions  that  he  was  *  utterly  op- 
posed' to  the  appointment  of  a 
Generalissimo,  as  it  *  would  produce 
real  friction  and  might  create  prej- 
udice, not  merely  between  the  armies 
but  between  the  nations  and  Govern- 
ment. ' 

The  Versailles  Coimcil  was  an  ad- 
mirable institution,  and  it  did  excellent 
work.  It  systematized  the  business 
and  methods  of  the  frequent  confer- 
ences of  Allied  Ministers,  and  provided 
a  much-needed  clearing  house  for  the 
affairs  of  the  Entente  powers.  It 
never  was,  and  never  could  be,  an  ef- 
fective means  of  exercising  conmiand 
over  the  Allied  forces.  That  was  a 
problem  which,  at  the  end  of  1917,  re- 
mained to  be  solved;  and  with  Ger- 
many rapidly  transferring  troops  from 
her  Eastern  to  her  Western  Front  it  be- 
came increasingly  urgent  that  it  should 
be  solved.  The  story  of  its  solution  I 
must  leave  to  another  article. 

Tacked  on  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Versailles  Council  was  the  purely 
British  condition  which  supplied  the 
British  Government  with  a  new  and 
independent  adviser,  and  more  par- 


ticularly supplied  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
with  the  bit  for  which  he  had  long  been 
seeking  —  the  bit  which,  he  hoped, 
would  enable  him  to  control  the  un- 
ruly soldiery,  which  would  not  accept 
his  views  on  strategy  at  the  value 
placed  upon  them  by  himself  and  his 
friends.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for 
a  dictatorship  in  time  of  war,  provided 
that  the  dictator  has  the  knowledge  to 
direct  both  strategy  and  policy,  or 
knows  how  to  use  his  experts,  and 
trusts  them.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
said  for  a  system  under  which  a  prime 
minister  and  his  experts  seek  to  win  a 
war  by  different  methods.  Circum- 
stances prevented  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
from  working  openly  for  his  end.  The 
prestige  which  Field-Marshal  Haig 
enjoyed  with  the  British  public  and 
army  made  this  difficult,  and  he  had 
to  resort  to  the  manoeuvres  of  Calais 
and  Rapallo. 

But,  as  he  gradually  saw  his  way 
more  clearly,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  took 
less  and  less  pains  to  conceal  his  dis- 
trust of  Haig  and  Robertson.  *You 
must  either  succor  or  sack,'  said  to 
him  one  of  his  colleagues,  given  to 
epigram  and  alliteration.  He  would 
not  succor  and  he  dared  not  sack;  and 
with  this  dead  weight  of  disagreement 
as  to  the  higher  direction  of  the  war 
on  his  shoulders  he  drifted  into  the 
dangers  of  the  spring  of  1918. 
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BY  NIKOLAI  BUCHARIN 


[We  publish  the  following  article,  which  appeared  prior  to  the  Oenoa  Conference,  as  a 
Bolshevist  contributum  to  the  dthaie  upon  Russia* s  economic  restoration,  which  plays  such  an 
important  part  in  current  diplomatic  discussions.] 


From  Die  Rote  Fahne,  March  8 
(Berlin  Official  Coicmunibt  Dailt) 


People  usually  call  the  economic 
system  now  evolving  in  Russia  *  state 
capitalism.'  Our  economic  relations, 
however,  are  so  complex  that  they  can- 
not be  embraced  in  a  single  concept. 
The  idea,  state  capitalism,  moreover, 
does  not  have  the  same  meaning  in  the 
literature  of  political  economy  that  it 
has  recently  assumed  in  Russia.  I  pro- 
pose to  describe,  therefore,  the  different 
economic  forms  that  are  now  develop- 
ing in  our  country. 

Enterprises  of  the  Proletarian  Govern- 
ment.  —  These  embrace  the  enter- 
prises nationalized  by  the  Proletarian 
Government.  They  are  a  state  monop- 
oly. However,  they  are  not  state  capi- 
talist monopolies,  since,  in  case  of  the 
latter,  the  bourgeoisie,  as  controllers  of 
the  government,  would  be  the  true 
owners  of  the  enterprise.  In  our  case, 
the  working  classes  are  the  owners  of 
nationalized  undertakings.  Since  forms 
of  production  are  characterized  by 
ownership,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  we 
cannot  designate  enterprises  belonging 
to  a  laboring  man's  government  as  state 
capitalist  undertakings.  On  the  other 
side,  these  enterprises  are  not  Socialist 
units  of  production  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word;  for  a  Socialist  economy,  it 
goes  without  saying,  assumes  a  com- 
plete and  harmonious  system  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution.  In  Russia, 
however,  especially  under  the  condi- 
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tions  amid  which  we  are  now  working, 
a  systematic  and  harmonious  plan  of 
production,  acconunodated  to  the  con- 
sumptive demands  of  the  country,  is  of 
minor  significance.  The  circumstances 
that  our  undertakings  copy  the  meth- 
ods of  capitalist  enterprises,  pay  wages, 
and  sell  their  products  in  the  market, 
do  not  make  them  capitalist  so  far  as 
ownership  is  concerned. 

Mixed  enterprises.  —  These  include 
undertakings  partly  owned  by  the  Pro- 
letarian Government  and  partly  by  pri- 
vate capitalists.  In  these  so-called 
mixed  enterprises  part  of  the  shares  be- 
long to  the  Government;  the  other  part 
may  belong  to  foreign  or  Russian  own- 
ers. It  is  perfectly  clear  that  such 
mixed  enterprises  are  neither  state 
industries  nor  purely  capitalist  indus- 
tries. Both  capitalists  and  the  Work- 
ers' Government  own  stock  in  them. 
The  Workers'  Government  receives 
part  of  the  profits,  the  private  investors 
receive  the  remainder.  In  the  course  of 
the  future  history  of  such  undertakings, 
there  will  be  a  constant  struggle  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  private 
owners  to  control  them.  As  the  proleta- 
riat becomes  more  comp)etent  to  admin- 
ister industry,  the  importance  of  private 
ownership  will  decline.  If  we  make  no 
blimders,  the  Grovemment  will  acquire 
a  growing  share  in  these  undertakings, 
in  the  same  way  in  which,  in  a  capital- 
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ist  country,  great  banks  and  trusts  con- 
trol a  vast  number  of  smaller  undertak- 
ings. 

Concessions  and  leased  enterprises.  — 
As  a  rule,  enterprises  of  this  class  be- 
long to  the  Workers'  Government. 
However,  this  is  not  necessarily  the 
case,  for  the  owners  of  concessions  and 
leaseholders  may  import  machinery, 
erect  new  buildings,  and  otherwise  add 
to  and  extend  their  plants,  and  thus  be- 
come owners  of  a  part  of  them.  How- 
ever, in  a  majority  of  cases  the  new  cap- 
ital will  be  furnished  by  the  Workers' 
Government.  In  this  instance,  also, 
the  profits  will  be  divided  into  two 
parts:  the  fluctuations  of  the  class- 
struggle  will  be  recorded  in  the  relative 
shares  of  the  Workers'  Government 
and  of  the  private  investors  in  this 
profit. 

Private  enterprises  regtdated  by  the 
Proletarian  Government.  —  These  are 
private  enterprises  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word  —  enterprises  whose  only 
owner  is  a  capitalist  or  a  group  of  capi- 
talists. The  growth  of  such  enterprises 
will  be  regtdated  more  or  less  by  the 
national  bank,  the  national  credit 
system,  the  national  currency,  and 
by  direct  legislation  of  the  Proletarian 
Government. 

Small  private  shops  and  groups  of  such 
shops.  — ^These  include  little  economic 
units,  small  producers,  mechanics' 
shops,  and  peasant  industry,  which  are 
the  subsoil  from  which  private  capital 
springs.  These  business  units  contain 
all  the  elements  of  the  pre-capitalist 
period.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
those  in  our  Eastern  border-territory. 
Naturally  freedom  of  trade,  assuming 
the  presence  of  a  relatively  large  num- 
ber of  small  indep)endent  producers, 
will  inevitably  lead  to  an  extension  of 
capitalist  production  and  the  gradual 
formation  of  important  groups  of  cap- 
italists, which  will  be  in  a  position  to 
compete  with  piu-ely  state  enterprises 


and  enterprises  of  the  mixed  type  men- 
tioned  above. 

These  are  roughly  all  the  forms  of 
production  at  present  existing  in  the 
territory  of  the  Soviet  Government. 

I  cannot  leave  the  subject  here  with- 
out referring  to  a  question  of  immense 
importance.  Russia's  whole  economic 
structure,  viewed  as  a  unit,  faces  in  the 
world-market  great  capitalist  systems. 
This  creates  the  following  situation. 
Conditions  in  the  world-market  may 
cause  part  of  the  excess  value  created 
in  Russia,  that  created  by  strictly  gov- 
ernment enterprises,  to  flow  into  the 
pockets  of  the  foreign  bourgeoisie. 
Payments  that  we  have  to  make  to  for- 
eign Governments,  and  the  losses  that 
we  must  incur,  in  consequence  of  the 
weakness  of  our  whole  social  organiza- 
tion, when  we  deal  with  other  coun- 
tries, will  take  this  form.  Apparently, 
therefore,  even  enterprises  that  are  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  the  working 
people  will  have  to  yield  part  of  their 
profits  to  others.  This  situation,  due  to 
Russia's  temporarily  weak  position  in 
world-economy,  is  absolutely  no  proof 
that  our  government  industry  has  a 
capitalist  character.  It  merely  proves 
that  our  processes  of  economic  evolu- 
tion are  also  steps  forward  in  the  class- 
struggle.  In  Russia,  this  battle  has 
taken  the  form  of  competition  for  more 
liberal  concessions  and  leases,  of  a 
struggle  to  increase  production  and  to 
obtain  a  share  of  real  control  that  pri- 
vate owners  have  in  undertakings  of  the 
mixed  type. 

Abroad,  however,  this  struggle  mani- 
fests itself  as  a  contest  for  advanta- 
geous commercial  treaties,  tariff's,  loan 
conditions,  and  bargains  between  indi- 
vidual firms  and  state  enterprises  in 
Russia  and  private  firms  abroad. 

However,  the  share  the  Workers' 
Government  will  take  of  the  excess 
value  produced  by  the  industries  of 
Soviet  Russia  is  bound  to  grow.    But 
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in  case  we  are  defeated  in  the  class- 
struggle,  capitalists  at  home  and  abroad 
will  reduce  the  share  of  the  working- 
man  to  nothing. 

The  economic  literature  of  Western 
Europe  conceives  state  capitalism  as 
the  higher  form  of  capitalism  in  the 
hands  of  a  bourgeois  government;  as 
the  most  complete  and  powerful  organ- 
ization conceivable  of  the  capitalistic 
classes. 

Naturally  our  state  capitalism  is  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  this.  But  natu- 
rally, too,  the  kind  of  state  capitalism 
we  have  in  Russia  can  easily  be  con- 
verted into^the  kind  of  state  capitalism 


conceived  under  a  bourgeois  govern- 
ment in  case  the  laboring  classes  lose 
power  in  Russia.  We  are  confident, 
however,  that  this  will  not  occur. 

If  the  proletariat  wins  in  this  long 
and  arduous  battle,  the  most  capable 
groups  of  capitalists  will  have  served 
during  the  period  of  incubation  of  the 
new  economic  system  as  capitalist  ex- 
perts and  thus,  against  their  will,  they 
will  have  labored  for  the  benefit  of  the 
working  classes. 

The  great  diversity  of  enterprises  in 
the  Soviet  Republic  is  characteristic  of 
our  economic  life  at  present  and  must 
be  constantly  kept  in  mind. 


THE  SINK  OF  MOROCCO 


BY  A  SPANIARD 


From  The  Nation  and  the  Athenaum,  May  20 
(Liberal  Literabt  and  Political  Weekly) 


Spain  is  traversing  to-day  a  period  of 
serious  trouble;  the  ripening  of  a  crisis 
begun  long  since,  and  growing  daily 
more  acute.  Of  all  European  coun- 
tries none  other  is  so  near  a  revolution. 
It  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  Spain  has  for  some  time  lived 
in  a  state  closely  akin  to  revolution. 
By  what  other  name  can  we  call  the 
suspension  of  constitutional  guaranties, 
which  has  been  in  force  for  three  years, 
and  which  once  again  the  Government 
has  confirmed?  Do  not  the  prisons, 
overflowing  with  prisoners  who  cannot 
be  brought  for  trial  owing  to  a  lack  of 
charges  against  them,  signify  such  a 
state?  In  other  words,  those  measures 
which  might  be  justified  in  extraordi- 
nary cases  have  become  the  habitual 


methods  of  upholding   a  system   of 
dictatorship. 

The  bad  state  of  the  Exchequer 
aggravates  the  generally  unsatisfactory 
position.  During  the  last  few  years, 
several  Governments  have  in  vain 
endeavored  to  construct  a  practicable 
budget.  The  abyss  of  our  deficit  con- 
tinues to  deepen.  To  bridge  this  abyss, 
and  to  save  Spain  from  possible  bank- 
ruptcy, a  courageous  reform  of  the 
entire  system  of  taxation  is  needed. 
But  this  no  Cabinet,  whether  liberal 
or  Conservative,  will  dare  to  do,  for  up 
till  now  all  have  been  but  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  wealthy  classes,  and 
have  legislated  exclusively  in  their 
interests.  The  venality  and  the  inef- 
ficiency  of  the  administmtion   have 
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made  possible  the  most  fantastic  imder- 
writing  of  capital. 

Thus  the  poorer  classes  have  been 
overwhehned  with  taxes  while  the  rich 
have  been  able  to  keep  their  incomes 
almost  intact.  Every  attempt  to  tax 
the  latter  has  failed:  as,  for  instance, 
four  years  ago,  when  it  was  found 
impossible  to  get  a  centime  of  the  many 
millions  which  came  into  Spain  as  war 
profits.  In  Spain  more  than  in  any 
other  coimtry  to-day  the  politicians 
belong  to  the  ranks  of  rich  huidowners, 
of  capitalists,  and  of  big  business  men. 
This  disorganization  of  public  finances 
plays  a  most  important  part  in  the 
growing  economic  and  social  discom- 
fort in  Spain.  In  its  turn,  it  has  its 
origin  in  another  problem,  the  gravest 
of  all  those  which  the  country  has  to 
face  —  the  problem  of  Morocco. 

So  long  as  this  problem  remains 
imsolved,  the  regeneration  of  Spain  and 
her  internal  development  are  alto- 
gether impossible.  This  is  hardly  a 
pleasant  confession  for  any  Spaniard; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Moroccan  enterprise  is,  for  the  time 
being,  far  beyond  the  powers  of  Spain. 
The  Spanish  people  need  all  their 
strength  to  reconstruct  life  inside  the 
country;  they  dare  not  risk  a  single 
life  or  a  single  peseta  in  shady  colonial 
adventures.  With  a  population  only 
half  of  what  is  needed  for  its  territory, 
and  with  a  country  where  the  natural 
riches  are  practically  untouched,  it  is 
madness  to  think  of  such  adventures. 

At  the  time  of  the  Melilla  disaster, 
the  Times  accused  Spain  of  having 
pursued  a  military  and  not  an  admin- 
istrative policy  in  Morocco,  choosing 
rather  to  subdue  the  Kabyles  than  to 
open  up  roads  and  build  railways. 
Very  true,  and  the  reproach  was  just; 
but  would  it  not  have  been  even  better, 
first  to  lay  roads  and  build  railways  in 
Spain  itself?  One  glance  at  the  map  of 
roads  and  railways  of  Spain  will  suffice 


to  answer  the  question.  Why,  then,  did 
Spain  accept  the  mandate  for  Morocco, 
and  undertake  to  pacify  this  zone? 

To  begin  with,  at  the  Conference  of 
Algeciras,  Spain  was  the  dupe  of 
France  and  Grermany.  Poor  Senor 
Garcia  Prieto  was  no  match  for  the 
other  European  diplomatists,  and 
Spain  was  hopelessly  'done.'  France 
carried  ofi*  everything  worth  hav- 
ing, incidentally  a  zone  twenty  times 
larger  than  that  assigned  to  Spain,  to 
whom  was  given  the  Rif  ,  a  bone  which, 
it  was  well  known,  Spain  had  not  the 
teeth  to  break.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
Spanish  zone  was  rendered  quite  use- 
less by  driving  into  it  the  wedge  of 
Tangier,  which  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  a  source  of  perpetual 
difficulties  and  disasters. 

But  apart  from  these  deceptions,  the 
primary  reason  why  Spain  not  only 
accepted,  but  sought,  this  participa- 
tion in  Morocco  was  a  purely  personal 
one.  At  the  time.  Imperialism  was  in 
its  full  glory.  The  Kaiser  was  the  ideal 
of  most  so-called  constitutional  sov- 
ereigns, of  whom  many  sought  to  emu- 
late his  briUiant  example.  Obviously, 
in  these  troublous  times  of  Socialism 
and  other  disintegrating  ideas,  the 
best  rampart  of  any  regime  was  the 
army;  and  this  body  having  to  be 
humored  at  all  costs,  what  more  suit- 
able than  colonial  adventures?  A 
guerilla  war  with  almost  imarmed 
savages  is  not  a  dangerous  enterprise. 
Moreover,  it  furnishes  a  pretext  to 
maintain  a  large  army  (which  can  also 
be  utilized  during  internal  disorders), 
and  keeps  the  officer  class  contented, 
providing  them  as  it  does  with  ad- 
vancement and  rewards. 

Obviously  the  Spanish  Monarchy  did 
not  resist  the  temptation;  the  whole 
weight  of  prerogative  was  thrown 
into  the  scales,  and  the  campaign  in 
Morocco  was  decided  upon.  That  the 
principal  aim  in  this  war  was  to  flatter 
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the  army,  which  is  so  faithful  an  ad- 
herent of  the  Monarchy,  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that,  of  the  enormous  war 
budget  which  Spain  has  had  to  face 
lately,  the  greater  part  has  gone  to 
cover  salaries,  and  only  a  small  portion 
has  been  expended  on  armaments. 

In  1915,  during  a  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, General  Echagiie,  then  Minister 
of  War,  inquired,  'How  can  Members 
expect  us  to  have  an  efficient  army, 
when  we  have  to-day  four  colonels  more 
than  Germany  had  at  the  moment 
when  war  was  declared?'  Unfortu- 
nately, experience  has  shown  that  this 
war,  which  was  considered  so  unim- 
portant, has  now  become  one  of  the 
heaviest  burdens  Spain  has  ever  known. 
Without  reckoning  the  loss  of  life, 
which  has  risen  to  several  tens  of 
thousands,  it  is  possible  to  judge  of  the 
economic  burden  carried  by  the  coun- 
try, when  one  remembers  that  the 
budget  of  the  Ministry  of  War  rose 
last  year  to  719,000,000  pesetas  — 
only  100,000,000  less  than  France  was 
spending  at  the  moment  when  the 
European  war  broke  out. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  recent 
disaster  at  Melilla,  the  whole  business 
becomes  an  incomprehensible  riddle. 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  continuous 
reverses  and  defeats  of  the  Spanish 
army  in  Morocco?  Has  the  Spanish 
soldier  lost  his  fighting  capacity?  No 
—  the  Spaniard  is  as  good  a  fighter  as 
any  other  European  soldier,  and  higher 
than  many  in  soberness  and  patience. 
The  immediate  causes  of  these  failures 
are  to  be  found,  primarily,  in  lack  of 
necessary  equipment  and  in  the  de- 
ficiency of  military  training,  and, 
further,  in  the  dishonesty  of  the  mili- 
tary administration  and  the  incom- 
petence of  the  High  Command. 

Six  years  ago  I  remember,  during 
one  of  my  visits  to  Morocco,  the  story 
of  a  captain  in  the  artillery,  told  in 
confidence,  about  the  scandal  of  the 


Spanish  Commissariat:  machine  guns 
bought  in  the  United  States  by  com- 
missions of  technical  experts,  which 
burst  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers; 
shells  which,  on  the  contrary,  would 
not  explode;  the  complete  absence  of 
all  sanitary  conditions,  and  so  forth. 

But  the  chief  decisive  reason  of  this 
lack  of  efficiency  in  the  Spanish  army 
is  the  morale.  Never  has  Spain  waged 
so  unpopular  a  war.  The  result  is,  very 
naturally,  a  feeble  morale  in  the  ranks. 
The  Spanish  people  are  against  this 
war.  The  soldiers  imderstand  per- 
fectly that  there  is  no  question  of 
protecting  any  vital  interests  of  the 
nation,  and  also  that  Spain  has  under- 
taken a  ruinous  enterprise,  far  beyond 
her  strength. 

The  only  advantage,  and  that  a 
doubtful  one,  which  can  be  gained  by 
the  domination  of  this  territory  is  one 
by  which  a  few  capitalists  and  com- 
panies owning  mines  will  profit.  But 
the  diff*erence  between  what  is  lost  and 
the  little  that  can  be  gained  is  so  great, 
that  it  is  absurd  to  speak  seriously  of 
the  economic  advantages  which  may 
accrue  to  Spain  from  this  campaign. 
Therefore,  the  Spanish  soldier  has 
nothing  to  stimulate  him  in  this  strug- 
gle. A  victory  over  an  almost  savage 
enemy  such  as  the  Arab  offers  no  glory 
and  many  risks.  Moreover,  the  cause 
of  a  people  courageously  defending 
their  land  cannot  be  antipathetic  to 
the  Spanish  soldier,  with  his  deeply 
rooted  instincts  of  independence.  An- 
other cause  of  demoralization  is  the 
lack  of  confidence  in  his  leaders.  The 
Spanish  soldier  has  lost  his  faith. 
Finally,  although  not  to  blame  for  these 
defeats,  the  Spanish  soldier  sees  himself 
humiliated  in  the  eyes  of  his  country, 
and  feels  the  hostility,  of  the  peopk, 
who  cannot  but  see  that,  while  losing 
battles  in  Morocco,  the  army  triumi^ 
in  its  repression  of  strikers  at  home. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  oon* 
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viction  has  grown  in  the  coiintry  that 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  Spain  to  abandon 
Morocco.  For  years  past  the  intellect- 
ual minority,  which  has  no  voice  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  has  main- 
tained this  view.  During  my  last,  and 
quite  recent,  visit  to  Spain,  I  was  able 
to  observe  that  this  opinion  has  gained 
much  ground,  and  has  already  pene- 
trated to  the  masses.  Even  from 
officers  in  the  army  one  often  hears  this 
view,  which  finally  found  its  supreme 
expression  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  by 
Senor  Primo  de  Rivera,  military  com- 
mandant of  Madrid.  Needless  to  say, 
Senor  de  Rivera  was  forced  to  resign 
immediately  after. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  also,  in 
connection  with  this  incident,  that  in 
the  recent  Parliamentary  debates  on 
Morocco,  when  numerous  curious  and 
scandalous  details  of  military  and 
administrative  life  were  exposed,  the 
greatest  activity  was  shown  in  the 
matter,  not  by  representatives  of  the 
extreme  Left,  but  by  eminent  men  of 
the  Right,  by  former  ministers,  both 
Liberal  and  Conservative,  and  leading 
generals.  It  is  these  men  who  were 
most  anxious  to  expose  the  labyrinth 
of  action  in  Morocco:  that  continual 
conflict  and  mutual  thwarting  between 
the  High  Commissioner  and  the  gen- 
erals under  his  orders,  and  the  Minister 
of  War,  which  is  the  result  of  the  inces- 
sant intervention  of  a  certain  highly 
placed  personage.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
add  that  all  these  debates  ended  with- 
out having  succeeded  in  laying  the 
blame  at  the  door  where  it  belonged. 

Sooner  or  later,  Morocco  will  have 
to  be  evacuated.  It  is  better,  then,  to 
do  this  before  the  situation  has  become 
quite  hopeless,  before  the  morale  of 
the  Spanish  people  has  sufi'ered  more, 


and  before  the  financial  machine  is 
completely  wrecked.  There  is  an  in- 
ternational body  to  which  Spain  can 
appeal  without  in  any  way  suffering  in 
her  dignity,  that  is,  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  Spanish  Government 
could  lay  the  case  before  the  tribunal 
at  Geneva,  could  denounce  the  Treaty 
of  Madrid,  and  demand  a  revision  of 
the  Conference  of  Algeciras,  renoimcing 
her  own  mandate  at  the  same  time.  If 
it  is  a  question  of  retaining  a  foothold 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Straits,  then 
her  ancient  possessions  of  Ceuta,  Me- 
lilla,  and  Alhucemas  should  suffice. 
After  that,  as  the  Times  suggests,  any- 
one who  wishes  can  pacify  the  Rif, 
open  up  the  roads,  and  build  railways. 
Let  the  English,  Americans,  French,  or 
Germans  take  over  this  zone  —  any 
coimtry  which  has  the  necessary  sur- 
plus force.  But  most  probably,  so  long 
as  the  present  regime  lasts,  Morocco 
will  not  be  abandoned,  and  none  of 
those  reforms  of  the  system  of  taxation, 
which  might  save  the  economic  situa- 
tion of  Spain,  will  be  undertaken.  The 
present  state  of  chaos  will  continue  for 
some  time  yet,  but  not  for  very  long. 

No  sup)erficial  spectator  c^  possibly 
realize  how  very  near  Spam  is  to  a 
social  upheaval.  It  is  curious  how  the 
present  state  of  Spain  resembles  the 
last  years  of  Russia  under  the  Tsar 
—  the  same  corruption  and  the  same 
frenzy  of  power  among  the  ruling 
classes,  and  the  same  ferment  among 
the  masses.  Without  any  political 
activity,  quite  outside  the  pale  of 
official  life,  the  Spanish  people,  manual 
worker  as  well  as  brain  worker,  are 
evolving  a  new  psychology  and  new 
ideals  for  themselves,  the  force  of  which 
will,  at  no  distant  date,  become  ap- 
parent to  the  world. 
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[Italy  and,  above  all,  the  QioliUitU  look  askance  upon  French  ambUione  in  Africa.  Thie  arti^ 
de,bythe  Parie  eorreeponderU  cf  La  Stampa,  should  he  diacounted  to  that  extent,  Neverthdeu, 
it  affords  an  interesting  rSsumS  of  boulevard  and  cqfS  gossip  in  the  French  capital,] 


From  La  Siampa,  May  16 
(Turin  Gioutti  Daily) 


Now  that  Millerand  is  back  home 
and  his  African  'raid'  has  become  his- 
tory, it  may  be  amusing  to  record  for 
those  who  come  after  us  some  of  the 
thousand  anecdotes,  tendential  and 
otherwise,  that  have  tickled  the  ears  of 
Paris  during  the  past  month.  An  em- 
barrassment of  riches  is  our  only  dif- 
ficulty. 

The    first    ripples    of   gossip   were 
started  by  a  kind  of  Manual,  contain- 
ing a  hundred  pages  or   more,   that 
the  Presidential  Palace  distributed  to 
the  members  of  the  expedition  at  the 
moment   of  departure.    It   contained 
a  complete  programme  of  the   trip, 
worked   At  in   the  minutest  detail, 
with  every  date  and   locality  noted 
carefully,  together  with  a  sort  of  com- 
pendium of  good  form  attached.  This 
presidential  order  of  the  day,  or,  better 
said,  order  of  forty  days,  was  a  model  of 
foresight.    None  the  less,  it  set  Paris  in 
a  paroxysm  of  laughter.  It  recalled  too 
vividly  an  exploit  of  Tartarin  de  Ta- 
rascon.    And  the  thought  of  Tartarin 
traveling  as  a  government  dignitary 
multiplied  the  laughter. 

It  is  necessary  [said  the  Manual]  to 
observe  carefully  the  rules  of  hygiene,  be- 
cause gastric  disorders  are  very  common  in 
North  Africa,  and  are  due  usually  to  uncir- 
cumspect  eating.  It  is  particularly  impor- 
tant to  keep  one's  face  clean  and  to  wash 
one's  mouth  and  hands,  especially  before 
going  to  table.   Also,  one  should  drink  no 
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water  except  bottled  or  mineral  waters, 
and  carefully  refrain  from  eating  fruits  or 
raw  vegetables.  Strict  regard  should  be 
paid  to  personal  cleanliness,  as  many  serious 
disorders  are  due  to  parasitic  vermin  that 
abound  in  certain  African  villages.  It  is 
advisable  to  be  vaccinated  before  leaving. 

Exhaustive  as  the  Mantial  was,  how- 
ever, a  serious  omission  was  discovered 
at  the  last  moment.  It  specified  occa- 
sions where  a  silk  hat  and  dress  coat 
would  be  en  r^le,  but  failed  to  men- 
tion smoking-jackets.  How  was  it  to  be 
managed   that   the  members  of  the 
party  should  always  have  clean  linen, 
or  even  linen  not  sadly  soiled,  during  a 
hasty  trip  of  forty  days,  when  none  of 
them  was  permitted  to  take  with  him 
more  than  two  parcels  of  hand  luggage? 
That  raised  at  once  the  delicate  ques- 
tion of  laundry  work.    But  here,  ac- 
cording to  boulevard  chroniclers,  Mme. 
Millerand  took  a  hand,  and  arranged  an 
ingenious  system  of  distribution,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  laundry  of  the 
members  of  the  expedition  would  be  de- 
livered by  automobUe  from  Casablanca 
to  Algiers,  from  Algiers  to  Tunis,  and 
from  Tunis  to  MarseiUes,  —  the  latter 
naturally  not  by  automobile,  —  and 
would  aw€ut,  white  and  spotless,  the 
arrival  of  its  owners  in  every  city.  In 
practice  the  scheme  worked  marvel- 
ously .  Unhappily,  however,  it  was  just 
the  thing  to  provoke  sarcastic  comment 
from  the  Parisians,  happening,  as  It 
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did,  when  the  scandal  of  the  Industrial 
Bank  of  China  suggested  that  some  of 
the  gentlemen  in  question  might  have 
unusually  large  quantities  of  dirty  linen 
that  needed  washing. 

Another  topic  in  which  the  public  in- 
terested itself  extremely  was  seasick- 
ness. The  wireless  messages  received  at 
the  Eiffel  Tower  on  the  day  the  party 
was  to  sail  reported  rough  weather. 
They  also  contained  the  reassuring  news 
that  a  whole  pharmacist  shopof  specifics 
against  this  malady  had  been  installed 
on  board  the  Edgard-Quinet,  for  the 
use  of  unseasoned  passengers.  It  was  a 
theme  to  delight  the  boulevardiers.  Re- 
ports reached  Paris  to  the  effect  that 
the  countenances  of  several  famous 
members  of  Parliament,  when  they  dis- 
embarked, were  calculated  to  inspire 
profoimd  pity.  Some  asserted  that  the 
most  distressing  case  was  that  of  Le 
Trocquer,  in  spite  of  his  Breton  birth. 
Others  accord^  the  palm  of  martyrdom 
to  Minister  Berard  of  the  Navy,  who 
boarded  the  vessel  with  the  air  of  an 
old  salt,  slapping  the  sailors  on  the 
back  and  addressing  the  underofiicers 
with  a  familiar  tu.  Hardly  had  they 
left  the  wharf,  however,  when  he  threw 
up  the  sponge,  —  and  several  other 
things,  —  and  even  grovelingly  im- 
plored the  captain  to  stop  somewhere 
and  let  him  get  ashore  and  go  back  to 
Paris. 

President  Millerand  put  his  foot 
down  sternly  at  this  sign  of  insubordi- 
nation, as  he  did  at  any  other  attempt 
to  change  the  programme  he  had  pre- 
pared. At  Bordeaux,  he  peremptorily 
squelched  a  suggestion  that  they  delay 
their  departure  an  hour,  saying  that 
the  schedule  in  the  Manual  must  be  fol- 
lowed or  the  whole  itinerary  would  be 
thrown  into  hopeless  confusion.  But 
Millerand  could  take  things  calmly. 
He  has  crossed  the  Mediterranean  sev- 
eral times,  and  does  not  get  seasick. 

The  rough  weather  prevented  the 


President  from  working  quietly  in  his 
private  cabin  as  he  had  planned,  and 
even  interrupted  his  game  of  dominoes 
with  the  ship's  officers.  However,  he 
would  not  permit  the  captain  to  slow 
down.  The  ship  maintained  full  speed 
ahead,  at  seventeen  knots  an  hour,  and 
reached  Casablanca  precisely  on  the 
dot.  Unhappily,  when  they  arrived,  it 
was  discovered  that  in  Morocco  the 
time  changed  an  hour,  and  everybody 
had  to  set  back  his  watch.  That  per- 
mitted some  of  the  more  disconsolate  to 
snatch  a  moment  of  well-earned  repose. 

So  we  reach  Africa.  But  Africa 
yielded  more  material  than  ever  for  the 
wits  of  the  boulevard.  First  of  all,  we 
heard  of  the  disappointing  impression 
that  the  rather  commonplace  official 
cortege  produced  upon  the  natives.  The 
Moors  and  the  Arabs  are  accustomed  to 
associate  high  office  with  brilliant  uni- 
forms and  impressive  pomp.  The  black 
coats  and  straw  hats  of  the  Paris  digni- 
taries did  n't  appeal  strongly  to  their 
imagination.  Millerand,  particularly, 
met  them  with  a  cordial,  democratic  air 
that  he  has  acquired  during  political 
campaigns  at  home.  He  is  not  a  par- 
ticularly decorative  man,  gyen  in  a 
white  hemlet  and  havelock.  The  Moors 
would  have  vastly  preferred  someone 
more  gayly  attired  and  more  princely 
in  his  bearing. 

We  are  told,  for  example,  that,  a  few 
minutes  after  the  party  had  disem- 
barked at  Casablanca,  the  Sultan,  es- 
corted by  his  own  Black  guard,  sta- 
tioned himself  at  the  exit  of  the  wharf 
under  a  pavilion  erected  for  the  occa- 
sion. He  knew  that  the  President  was 
accompanied  by  two  members  of  his 
Cabinet.  How  would  he  be  able  to  iden- 
tify him?  In  order  to  avoid  a  blunder, 
Mulai  Hafid  tried  to  learn  what  Miller- 
and wore  when  he  disembarked. 

'He'll  wear  a  dress  coat,  with  the 
grand  cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,' 
a  high  official  told  him. 
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'And  what  sort  of  covering  will  he 
have  on  his  head?* 

'A  silk  hat.' 

'With  a  handsome  feather?  * 

*No,  it  is  not  customary  for  us  to 
wear  feathers.'  And  lest  the  Sultan 
might  feel  his  respect  for  the  head  of  the 
government  lowered  by  this  exhibition 
of  simplicity,  the  official  added:  *The 
President  follows  the  same  custom  as 
Your  Majesty.  He  wears  the  same  kind 
of  clothing  as  his  subjects.* 

The  Sultan  nodded  his  approval,  but 
added  with  a  grimace  of  satisfaction: 
'Anyhow,  I've  got  an  mnbrella.* 

None  the  less,  the  reception  at  Casa- 
blanca was  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
Marshal  Lyautey,  disregarding  ex- 
pense, even  ordered  a  house  that  inter- 
fered with  a  particularly  fine  view  over 
the  ocean  to  be  torn  down.  Thirty  de 
luxe  railway  cars  were  brought  espe- 
cially from  France  for  the  trip,  and  spe- 
cial cranes  were  erected  to  land  them. 
The  railway  yards  were  enlarged  for 
the  emergency.  When  the  President 
suddenly  decided  to  visit  the  estate  of 
the  millionaire  Senator,  Deroux,  not  far 
from  Algiers,  two  hundred  laborers 
were  set  tP  work  in  all  haste  to  repair 
the  highway.  Naturally  the  Senator 
did  not  pay  this  bill.  Automobiles  were 
provided  in  the  most  lavish  abundance 
to  ensure  the  prompt  progress  of  the 
party  through  a  country  where  means 
of  communication  are  still  in  their  in- 
fancy. Provision  was  made  for  every 
possible  contingency. 

On  Grood  Friday,  the  President  dined 
with  General  Aubert,  the  Division  Com- 
mander at  Taza.  The  General,  not  quite 
aware  of  the  proprieties  of  the  occa- 
sion, had  arranged  that  the  courses 
should  consist  largely  of  meat.  This 
scandalized  the  native  members  of  the 
party,  who  have  very  precise  ideas  as 
to  how  believers  in  any  religion  should 
observe  the  fast  days  of  their  church. 
What  was  to  be  done?  An  automobile 


was  dispatched  immediately  for  a 
couple  of  hundredweight  of  fish  and  a 
crate  of  eggs,  and  the  General's  cook 
triumphantly  improvised  the  following 
menu:  — 

filys^  Cream  Soup 

Saknon  Mayonnaise 

Stuffed  Eggs  a  la  Florentina 

Paris  Dumplings 

Parsley  Potatoes 

Fresh  Salad 

Demi-tasse 

The  native  dignitaries  naturally 
emulated  the  local  French  authorities 
in  their  attentions  to  the  party.  El 
Glaui,  the  Sultan's  vizier  at  Morocco, 
presented  Millerand  with  a  magnificent 
carpet  woven  by  his  own  sisters.  At 
Biskra,  the  daughters  of  five  of  the 
great  Moorish  nobles  revived  an  an- 
cient observance,  and  gave  the  Presi- 
dent, on  an  immense  server,  a  magnifi- 
cently bound  volume  covered  with 
flowers.  Millerand  supposed  it  was  the 
Koran.  He  learned  later  that  it  was 
really  a  copy  of  a  local  business  direc- 
tory. At  another  banquet,  in  the  home 
of  the  Khedive,  Ben  Gassa,  a  beautiful 
girl  sang  verses  in  praise  of  the  *  Sultan 
of  the  French':  *My  great  and  noble 
friend,  oh,  turn  your  benignant  eyes 
upon  me!  May  Allah  be  my  protector!' 
At  a  reception  given  by  El  Glaui,  the 
orchestra  chanted  a  more  philosophical 
theme:  — 

Man  is  never  satisfiedl 

At  first  he  walked; 

Then  he  rode  horseback  to  go  faster; 

But  that  was  not  enough:  he  invented  the 

automobile; 
Still  dissatisfied:  he  built  the  airplane. 
But  he  is  not  contented  yet; 
He  never  will  be. 

A  Taureg  chief  was  so  enthusiastic- 
ally loyal  that  he  made  a  journey  on 
camel's  back  of  three  thousand  kilo- 
metres—  more  probably  three  him- 
dred  —  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Presi- 
dent. I  should  remark  here,  that  these 
children  of  the  desert  pay  little  re- 
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gard  to  distances.  EI  Glaui  has  snow 
brought  him  daily  from  a  mountain 
peak  fifty  miles  away  from  his  palace. 
But  some  of  the  native  rulers  raised  a 
question  of  etiquette,  and  insisted  that 
they  could  not  lower  their  dignity  to 
make  journeys  to  meet  another  ruler, 
whom  they  refused  to  recognize  as  their 
superior.  In  order  to  spare  the  suscep- 
tibilities of  these  dignitaries,  the  man- 
ager of  the  party  adopted  an  ingenious 
expedient.  He  caused  a  pavilion  to  be 
erected  for  their  use  on  the  route  which 
Millerand  was  to  take,  thus  enabling 
them  to  welcome  him  practically  with- 
out leaving  home. 

Private  accounts  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  people  of  Algiers  and  Tunis 
gave  the  expedition  a  chilly  reception. 
At  Algiers,  for  instance,  there  was  not  a 
single  echo  of  applause  during  the  for- 
mal progress  of  the  party  from  the  rail- 
way station  to  the  government  build- 
ings. Official  receptions  were  prepared 
beforehand,  down  to  the  minutest  de- 
tail, by  General  Lyautey,  with  a  care 
and  regard  for  theatrical  effect  that  re- 
call the  stories  of  how  Patiomkin  had 
villages  of  cardboard  erected  along  the 
route  when  Empress  Catherine  of  Rus- 
sia made  a  royal  progress.  Still,  many 
local  societies  and  corporations  con- 
tributed liberally  for  the  occasion.  Al- 
giers and  Tunis  appropriated  a  million 
and  a  half  francs  for  the  entertainment 
of  their  distinguished  visitors,  although 
the  public  finances  are  in  a  far  from 
rosy  situation.  The  Jews  held  a  solemn 
ceremony  in  honor  of  the  occasion  in 
their  synagogue  at  Algiers.  When  the 
party  arrived  at  Casablanca,  the  Free- 
masons gave  the  members  a  private  re- 
ception at  their  lodge  rooms.  In  Tunis 
the  resident  general,  who  is  a  gentleman 
famous  for  his  love  of  doing  things  in  a 
large  way,  provided  a  banquet,  every 
item  of  which  was  brought  directly 
from  Marseilles. 

As  a  toiirist  exploit,  the  thing  went 
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off  to  perfection.  At  Morocco  one 
night,  the  chief  of  cabinet  in  the  Minis- 
try of  Public  Instruction  was  so  im- 
prudent as  to  set  outside  the  door  of  his 
room,  not  only  the  luggage  that  was  to 
be  dispatched  with  the  first  truck  in 
the  morning,  but  also  his  boots  to  be 
polished.  The  boots  went  away  with 
the  luggage  and  the  eminent  official  had 
to  continue  his  journey  in  his  bath 
slippers.  No  matter!  When  he  reached 
Rabat,  his  boots  were  waiting  for  him, 
shining  like  mirrors,  just  outside  the 
door  of  the  room  assigned  him. 

At  one  point  on  the  journey,  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  who  was  leaning  out 
of  a  window  of  the  train,  had  his  cap 
blown  off.  When  the  party  were  at  the 
next  stopping-place,  the  cap  arrived  be- 
fore the  train  left,  bearing  a  big  tag 
reading:  'Dropped  from  the  Presiden- 
tial train,  at  kilometre  72.' 

The  President's  servants  also  lost 
their  top  hats,  but  were  less  fortunate 
than  their  distinguished  traveling  com- 
panions, for  no  one  brought  them  back. 
As  a  result,  they  were  obliged  to  ap- 
pear in  ordinary  steamer  caps  when 
they  attended  the  President  during  his 
formal  entry  at  Oran. 

Apropos  of  headgear,  it  is  said  that 
Simon,  former  Colonial  Minister,  who 
is  now  a  big  manufacturer  of  fezzes, 
was  so  unfavorably  impressed  with  the 
President's  helmet,  that  he  tendered 
the  latter  a  beautiful  product  of  his 
factory  upon  his  arrival  at  Tunis.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  President's  fellow 
voyagers  conceived  such  an  admiration 
for  Millerand's  white  helmet,  that,  as 
soon  as  they  reached  Morocco,  all  were 
determined  to  have  one  like  it.  The 
proprietor  of  a  hat  shop  in  that  city 
ransacked  his  premises  and  finally  se- 
cured enough  for  all  the  party.  It 
turned  out,  however,  that  for  helmets 
of  precisely  the  same  quality  and  make, 
he  charged  cabinet  ministers  twenty- 
six    francs,    senators    and     deputies 
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twenty-two  francs,  special  commission- 
ers sixteen  francs,  and  all  the  others  ten 
francs.  The  good  man  thought  the  oc- 
casion required  him  to  fix  his  prices  ac- 
cording to  the  respective  rank  of  his 
customers. 

But  this  does  not  exhaust  the  helmet 
stories  of  the  journey.  I  am  told  on 
good  authority  that  the  squadron  of  na- 
tive spahis,  who  served  as  a  body- 
guard, was  the  innocent  occasion  of  an 
amusing  blunder  on  accoimt  of  them. 
These  helmets  are  rather  heavy  and 
awkward,  and  constantly  slip  back 
over  the  neck.  The  cavalrymen  have 
a  habit  of  bending  forward  and  giving 
a  quick  nod  to  get  them  back  in  place. 
M.  Cheron,  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, mistook  this  gesture  for  a  salute, 
and  during  the  whole  trip,  he  m- 
variably  replied  to  it  with  a  similar 
motion. 

So  Paris  has  laughed  itself  tired  over 
this'  trip;  but  at  heart  no  one  approved 
it.  In  the  first  place,  the  expedition 
cost  forty  million  francs,  for  which  the 
Government  could  have  found  better 
use  just  now.  In  the  second  place,  the 
absence  of  the  President,  precisely  at 
the  time  that  the  Genoa  Conference 
was  in  session,  looked  like  an  ostenta- 
tious effort  to  belittle  that  event.  Also, 
Millerand  had  many  documents  sent 
him  by  airplane  for  signature.  But  sev- 
eral important  items  of  business  were 


transacted  by  employing  blank  paper, 
which  he  signed  before  leaving  Paris. 
Frenchmen  do  not  like  that  informal 
way  of  doing  things.  Defenders  say 
the  purpose  of  the  trip  was  to  help  the 
campaign  for  subscriptions  to  the  next 
national  loan.  Others  criticized  the 
President  severely,  claiming  that  he 
used  the  occasion  like  a  Cook  tourist, 
mainly  to  see  the  famous  Grardens  of 
Morocco,  the  Black  Village  of  Batna, 
a  few  wonderful  mountain  views,  the 
cedar  forests  of  Atlas,  the  danse  du 
ventre  at  Biskra,  the  oasis  of  Gabes,  and 
so  on,  instead  of  devoting  his  attention 
to  the  life  and  customs  and  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  problems  of  the 
colonies. 

All  axe  agreed  that  the  flood  of  pho- 
tographs and  films  picturing  the  voyage 
are  in  bad  taste.  A  few  exceptionally 
unfortunate  ideas  marred  these  enter- 
prises, such,  for  example,  as  inducing 
eight  Corsican  bandits  to  pose  as  prison- 
ers in  the  hands  of  the  President,  to 
commemorate  his  landing  on  that  is- 
land. In  fact,  there  was  much  to  sug- 
gest a  moving-picture  expedition  in  the 
whole  excursion. 

But  Frenchmen  are  always  critical. 
They  might  be  reassured  that  the  trip 
amounted  to  something  at  least,  by  re- 
calling the  big  naval  review  at  Toulon, 
held  in  its  honor,  during  the  very  midst 
of  the  Genoa  Conference. 
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[M,  ChevnUon^  viho  wa$  recently  one  of  the  French  Academffa  two  delegates  to  the  United 
States  on  the  occasion  cf  the  Moliire  Tercentenary,  is  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  inteUectual 
Ufe  of  France,  He  is  a  nephew  of  the  famous  critie,  Taine,  and  English  literature  has  been 
one  of  the  main  interests  of  his  life,  M.  ChemUon  is  also  a  famous  traveler,  and  numerous 
books  of  travel  from  his  pen  bear  witness  to  keen  powers  of  observation  and  high  literary  ability. 
One  of  the  most  recent  of  his  books  was  Marrakech  dans  les  Palmes,  which  appeared  in  1919, 
and  described  the  old  capital  of  Morocco^ 


From  U Illustration,  April  22 
(Illustrated  Literabt  Weekly) 


In  former  times  I  had  gone  through 
Algiers  without  stopping,  seeing  nothing 
but  boulevards,  docks,  trolley  cars,  and 
stores  —  a  European  city  on  the  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean,  another  Mar- 
seilles, situated  a  little  farther  to  the 
south  and  in  an  even  milder  climate, 
wrapped  about  with  folds  of  verdure,  - 
but  without  the  pale  yet  sublime  pedi- 
ments of  the  mountains,  without  the 
islands  of  white  stone,  without  the  old 
gate  and  its  ancient  boats,  without  the 
penetrating  aroma  of  burning  resin, 
without  anything  that  used  to  affect 
me  so  strangely  every  time  I  passed 
through  Marseilles,  calling  up  to  my 
mind  a  far-off  past  and  figures  now  van- 
ished forever. 

To  be  sure  I  had  seen,  between  the 
wharf  and  my  hotel,  a  few  natives  lost 
in  the  black  flood  of  the  passers-by,  but 
only  such  as  one  sees  on  the  pavements 
of  Marseilles  —  Kibyle  boatmen,  por- 
ters clad  in  djeUabs  with  their  assort- 
ment of  cloth  and  embroidery  on  their 
shoulders.  The  only  trace  of  Arabic 
influence  that  could  bear  witness  to  the 
past  seemed  to  me  then  without  char- 
acter and  without  form  —  a  mere  rem- 
nant, a  relic  buried  under  the  new 
world.  They  used  to  tell  me  about  the 
Kasbah;  but  I  had  seen  Damascus  and 
Fez,  —  the  wild,  fanatical  Damascus  of 


1894,  and  the  dim,  inviolate  Fez  of 
1905,  —  and  the  Kasbah  had  no  at- 
traction for  me.  I  supposed  it  must  be 
like  some  curious  jewel  kept  \mder 
glass  to  attract  the  tourists. 

But  on  this  trip,  since  I  had  to  spend 
thirty-six  hours  in  Algiers,  I  visited 
the  Kasbah  in  the  morning  for  the  first 
tune,  only  to  return  again  during  the 
afternoon,  and  then  once  more  in  the 
darkness  of  night;  and  to-day  the 
memory  of  that  excursion  remains 
among  the  deepest  that  Islam  has  left 
upon  me.  Perhaps  it  was  because,  hav- 
ing been  away  from  my  Africa  for  three 
years,  I  returned  with  unwearied  eyes, 
the  chief  condition  for  seeing  and  gen- 
uinely understanding.  Under  such  con- 
ditions one  observes  the  fine  points,  the 
relationships  and  significances  to  which, 
two  weeks  later,  one  would  be  far  less 
alert,  and  the  greater  part  of  which 
escape  completely  the  people  who  live 
in  the  coimtry. 

Even  in  France,  when  I  come  back 
after  a  stay  in  some  country  that  is 
genuinely  different,  —  in  England,  for 
example,  —  I  find  that  two  days  later, 
blimted  by  custom,  I  am  no  longer  ob- 
serving clearly  what,  at  the  moment 
when  I  emerged  from  the  railway 
station,  impressed  me  clearly  enough — 
certain  aspects,  certain  general  mod- 
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ulations,  certain  fundamental  tones, 
that  are  like  the  French  stamp  upon 
things. 

Let  him  who  sets  foot  upon  the  soil 
of  Africa  and  Algiers  go  straightway  to 
the  Kasbah;  for  later  in  his  journey, 
even  at  Marrakech  and  Touggourt,  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  he  will  find  a 
fresher  vision  or  anything  that  will  give 
him  a  further  sensation  of  amazement. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  old 
Kasbah  interests  me.  I  find  there  al- 
most the  very  thing  that  I  had  always 
tried  to  imagine  in  Rome,  in  Timgad, 
in  Constantinople,  and  at  Granada:  the 
last  living  vestige  of  a  civilization,  of  a 
whole  world,  that  has  endured  for  ages 
and  is  now  face  to  face  with  the  new 
ways  of  life  that  are  soon  to  replace  it 
forever.  Whether  a  species  of  animal,  a 
human  society,  a  culture,  a  language, 
or  a  religion  is  concerned,  it  is  the  final 
moment  of  disappearance  that  stirs  us 
to  sympathetic  interest.  Our  dreams 
attach  themselves  to  the  last  Ungering 
survivors  of  a  type  that  once  was  in- 
carnate in  millions,  perhaps  billions  of 
successive  beings  —  the  last  herd  of 
mammoths  that  moved  among  the  ice 
fields  of  Siberia;  the  last  Egyptians 
who  knew  how  to  read  the  hiero- 
glyphics; the  last  Romans  who  offered 
sacrifices  to  the  gods  of  Paganism;  the 
last  family  of  ancient  Gaul  who  spoke 
the  Celtic  tongue.  .  .  . 

How  the  mystery  of  life  appeals  to 
us  and  interests  us  when  death  has  just 
taken  it  away  or  is  about  to  take  it !  *  A 
strange  city,  where  people  live,  or  rather 
vanish,'  Fromentin  once  wrote  of  the 
Kasbah  of  Algiers.  That  was  seventy 
years  ago,  and  the  people  have  been 
slowly  vanishing  ever  since;  but  though 
their  numbers  have  diminished,  though 
they  have  been  beaten  back  and  left 
alone,  they  are  still  a  people,  faithful 
to  themselves,  to  their  race,  and  to 
their  laws  —  not  a  mere  group  of  indi- 
viduals like  the  Chinese  in  the  East  End 


of  London.  They  are  a  people  who 
have  clung  to  their  religion,  their  cus- 
toms, their  manners,  their  hereditary 
fashion  of  living;  and  however  small 
may  be  their  number,  they  have  kept 
their  cohesion.  Li  these  steep  flights  of 
stairs  amid  these  corridors  of  dead-white 
lime,  under  these  shadowy  arches  of 
silence  and  mystery,  they  are  at  home, 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  if 
they  had  turned  bitterly  back  into 
their  memories  and  dreams. 

That  is  why  the  European  has  a 
feeling  that  he  is  in  a  foreign  land,  when 
he  turns  his  back  on  the  palace  of  the 
Archbishop  and  the  Church  of  Notre- 
Dame-des-Victoires  and  begins  to  climb 
through  this  labyrinth.  It  is  like  the 
entry  into  a  new  world,  and  into  an- 
other age,  as  well,  for  time  does  not 
pass  here  as  it  passes  with  us.  A  brutal 
modem  intrusion  like  that  of  the  Rue 
Marengo  means  very  little. 

Who  has  not  seen  an  old  wasps'  nest 
that  some  insect  of  different  species  has 
torn  in  pieces  and  broken  apart  bit  by 
bit?  Yet  each  particle  of  the  fragment 
is  characteristic  of  the  wasp,  and  only 
of  the  wasp.  So  it  is  that,  in  its  fragmen- 
tary but  still  living  state,  one  of  the  old 
nests  of  the  Mussulmans  still  persists; 
and  in  this  racess  of  the  great  city,  so 
close  to  the  arteries  of  European  traffic, 
it  has  kept  all  of  its  specific  character. 

No  doubt  something  much  like  it 
could  be  found  in  Christian  lands.  Li 
Provence,  and  in  Italy,  too,  we  see  old 
settlements  clinging  for  defense  to  the 
sununits  of  rocky  cliffs  or  hills.  There, 
as  here,  the  streets  nm  through  timnels 
or  along  stairways.  The  sun  only  part- 
ly illumines  them;  shadows  thicken  in 
the  same  way,  with  spiderwebs  under 
a  mass  of  props  and  platforms  and  over- 
hanging structures  built  on  to  the 
houses.  These  date  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  certain  ways  of  life  were 
common  both  to  Islam  and  to  Chris- 
tianity.   But  characteristic  of  Islam 
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alone,  redolent  of  it  in  every  aspect,  is 
the  white  solemnity  of  the  alleyways 
and  arches.  This  is  the  secret  of  the 
walls,  pierced  here  and  there  at  irregu- 
lar intervals  by  a  narrow  window  or  a 
peephole,  or,  when  some  heavy  door 
swings  open,  by  a  pale-bluish  corridor 
generally  turning  so  as  to  reveal  noth- 
ing further  of  the  interior. 

It  is  a  kind  of  shroud  in  which  this 
world  envelops  itself — an  idea  that 
seems  to  repeat  itself  here  and  there  in 
the  very  clothing  of  the  people:  the 
ghostly  burnoose  in  which  these  dream- 
ers wrap  themselves;  the  great  haiks, 
clothed  in  which  the  women  in  the  gal- 
leries running  from  the  passageway  are 
no  more  than  vague  oblong  bundles. 
The  dead,  one  might  say,  come  forth 
from  their  sepulchres,  touching  with 
their  pallor,  though  without  the  sound 
of  any  footfall,  the  dim  whiteness  of  an 
arch  —  the  more  disquieting  from  the 
mysterious  blackness  of  their  eyebrows 
and  the  haughtiness  of  their  expression. 

On  these  uplands  of  Algiers  where 
the  Moorish  people  have  retired  as  if 
fleeing  from  the  mounting  waters,  in 
this  poor  quarter  of  the  Kasbah  where 
I  wandered  on  a  luminous  morning  of 
November,  the  soul  of  Islam  hovers  as 
uncontaminated  as  at  Fez.  So  long  ago 
it  made  its  home  here!  The  very  flag- 
stones, the  little  flights  of  stairs  that 
the  footsteps  of  generations  have  hol- 
lowed out,  seem  impregnated  with  it. 

And  there  are  other  Mohammedan 
traits.  Misery,  coupled  with  a  simple 
abandon  to  the  friendly  arms  of  nature, 
manifests  itself  here,  the  like  of  which 
I  have  seen  in  Turkey  but  never  in 
Moghreb.  For  example,  starting  out  of 
the  shadow  of  all  the  dim  crannies, 
prowling  about  over  the  pebbles,  dart- 
ing into  the  wickets  and  the  tunnels, 
are  all  these  thin  and  starving  cats  —  a 
great  population  that  seems  like  the 
scavenger  dogs  of  Stamboul  and  Da- 
mascus, belonging  to  this  place  since 


time  began  and  yet  belonging  to  no 
man.  How  much  at  home  they  seem 
here,  with  their  silent  pace,  their  phan- 
tom air,  their  disdainful,  fugitive  dig- 
nity that  partakes  of  the  character  of 
the  men  about  them! 

Beside  them,  scattered  here  and 
there  on  the  rickety  stairs,  are  the  eter- 
nal beggars  of  Islam.  Is  it  the  contrast 
between  the  pleasant  simlight  of  au- 
tumn and  the  blue  sky,  which  seems 
all  the  deeper  amid  these  pale  walls, 
that  makes  them  so  pitiably  disgusting 
to  my  eyes?  There  is  one  bent  over,  all 
alone,  in  the  shelter  of  an  arch,  whom 
you  would  take  for  a  mere  bimdle  of 
rags.  You  have  to  go  up  close  to  him 
to  see  his  face  and  to  find  that  he  is  hold- 
ing out  a  tin  cup.  He  utters  no  com- 
plaint, no  beggar's  murmur.  There  he 
sits  motionless,  turning  away  from  the 
bustle  of  the  street,  in  the  half-twilight 
of  the  chilly  recess  that  he  has  chosen, 
God  knows  why  —  or  with  what  feeling 
for  the  resemblance  between  his  own 
misery  and  this  sordid  nook. 

Here  is  another  in  the  comer  of  a  lit- 
tle side-street,  with  his  face  against  the 
stones,  so  well  concealed  \mder  a  rag- 
ged burnoose  that  I  had  to  bend  down 
twice  before  I  could  see  the  fine  gray 
beard  beneath  his  head.  Because  of  the 
wrists  that  he  held  up  in  a  curious  way 
behind  him,  out  of  his  dirty  rags,  I  had 
taken  him  at  first  for  a  woman;  and 
j)erhaps  if  it  had  not  been  for  those 
hands  I  might  not  have  stopped,  think- 
ing that  I  was  merely  brushing  past  a 
hanging  rag.  Those  hands,  those  hands ! 
They  are  a  memory.  I  shall  never  for- 
get them.  Joined  and  turned  back- 
ward, with  the  palms  in  the  air  on  a 
level  with  the  shoulders,  as  if  ankylosed 
in  this  extraordinary  gesture,  they  had 
transformed  themselves  into  a  beggar's 
bowl.  In  all  the  Orient,  where  forms  and 
attitudes  often  astonish  one  because  of 
their  symbolism,  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing quite  so  typical.  This  being  with- 
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out  eyes,  without  face  —  what  was  he 
but  two  dry  hands  stretched  out  for 
charity? 

I  was  close  by  the  sacred  Zaouia  of 
Mohammed-esch-Ch6rif»  and  near  the 
tiny  green  caf6  that  Fromentin  loved. 
The  latter  has  a  trace  of  the  Persian 
about  it  and  is  a  little  like  something 
out  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  with  its  col- 
onnades, shadows,  and  recesses,  its 
decorations  of  roses  and  convention- 
alized lions  with  their  moustaches,  on 
a  base  of  earth  color  —  a  caf6  like  a 
bouquet  of  flowers  in  this  wretched 
district.  Wandering  without  Ariadne's 
thread  in  this  Arab  labyrinth,  I  kept 
coming  back  to  this  square,  imtil  at 
last  I  stopped.  I  found  each  time,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Rue  de  la  Girafe, 
the  same  fantastic  beggar,  with  his  out- 
stretched, rigid  palms,  indifferent  to 
the  soft  soimds  of  the  Turkish  slippers 
and  the  bumooses  that  brushed  past 
him.  He  might  have  been  a  dead  man. 

But  I  quickly  forgot  him  in  the 
charming  caf6,  fascinated  by  its  Mos- 
lem colors,  by  its  decorations  of  fierce 
beasts  and  roses,  and  by  its  fine  groups 
of  smokers,  drinkers,  and  checker- 
players,  seated  in  their  rags  upon  mats 
and  little  benches,  with  their  dirty 
slippers  beside  them.  I  wandered 
through  the  alleys  and  passages  of  the 
khaouadji,  with  its  tiny  cups,  imder  the 
amazing  structure  of  its  faience  stoves, 
as  complicated  and  as  mysterious  as  if 
they  were  in  the  cookshop  of  an  al- 
chemist. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  Rue  K16ber,  the 
most  animated  street  in  the  Kasbah. 
Two  lines  of  passers-by  come  and  go 
here  between  the  booths  where  tripe, 
fruit,  fried  dainties,  and  spices  are  sold, 
one  line  moving  upward,  the  other 
coming  down  —  Moors  in  djellabs, 
others  dressed  like  coxmtrymen,  chil- 
dren, women  with  their  veils,  negresses 
with  their  faces  uncovered ;  animals  too, 
mostly  goats  and  ewes  led  along  by  their 


masters.  Only  the  eternal  little  don- 
keys of  all  Mohammedan  ooimtries 
seem  to  be  lacking. 

Every  individual  in  the  crowd,  man 
or  beast,  squeezed  against  the  wall  on 
the  edge  of  the  street,  passing  close  to 
a  group  stretched  out  upon  the  stairs,  a 
group  that  might  have  come  direct 
from  an  epic,  like  so  many  things  and 
people  in  this  Arab  world.  There  was 
a  blind  man,  rather  yoimg,  with  his 
face  turned  toward  the  sky  —  a  sweet 
face,  passive,  dull;  and  next  to  him,  no 
less  inert,  two  little  boys  with  bloodless 
flesh,  whom  one  might  have  taken  for 
girls  save  that  their  heads  were  half- 
shaved.  A  whole  family  was  lying 
there,  asking  nothing,  quite  resigned  to 
whatever  was  written  in  the  book  of 
Fate.  You  might  have  thought  they 
would  never  rise  again  from  where  they 
lay. 

Fromentin  described  this  square  at 
length  seventy  years  ago.  Not  a  thing 
has  changed  since  that  time.  There  is 
no  slackening  in  the  crowd.  A  man, 
half  commission  merchant,  half  thief, 
bending  imder  his  gay  load  of  cast-off 
clothing,  cries  the  bargains  he  has  to 
offer  like  those  one  sees  on  the  white 
quaiseriahs  of  Fez  or  Marrakech.  No 
doubt  the  life  is  a  little  less  copious  than 
it  was,  and  the  color  has  paled;  but  the 
Arab  traits  of  grandeur,  even  in  misery, 
of  complete  submission  to  the  forces 
of  inertia  and  of  death,  seemed  even 
more  marked  than  they  were  in  the 
time  of  Fromentin;  for  he  made  no 
mention  of  these  squatting  beggars, 
almost  lifeless,  as  indifferent  to  the  tide 
of  affairs  as  a  corpse  would  be. 

Not  far  from  the  square,  there  was  a 
school  that  seemed  to  be  the  very  one 
he  described:  *It  is  still  there.  It  will 
stay  there  so  long  as  the  schoolmaster 
lives,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  there 
after  him.  Why  not?  For,  if  you  think 
like  an  Arab,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  cease  to  be  there.' 
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The  principles  of  life  are  confused 
here  with  the  principles  of  inertia.  The 
school  is  always  there  because  it  al- 
ways has  been  there,  and  among  so 
many  signs  of  exhaustion  and  decrepi- 
tude it  points  out  to  us  —  still  living 
and  communicating  itself  to  the  new 
generations  —  the  Islamic  idea  that 
was  set  aflame  in  this  region  so  long  ago. 
No  doubt  its  flickering  light  sinks  lower 
as  the  Moorish  population  in  the  Eiis- 
bah  grows  smaller,  but  the  thousand- 
year-old  flame  of  a  holy  lamp,  seen  in 
the  moment  before  extinction,  is  no 
more  imforgettable. 

I  hear  a  sound  as  if  from  a  bird  cage, 
a  confused  prattling  of  children's  voices. 
I  push  open  a  door,  and  there  they  are, 
figures  of  little  folks,  squatted  in  the 
shadow,  covered  with  their  hoods,  all 
with  delicately  cut  little  faces  from 
which  the  great  black  eyes  are  glowing. 
All  together,  row  by  row,  each  one 
holding  his  little  writing-board,  they 
sway  back  and  forth  to  the  cadence  of 


the  verses  from  the  Koran  that  they 
are  shouting  in  unison  —  an  array  of 
little  demons  in  a  circle  about  a  necro- 
mancer, carrying  out  some  rite.  There 
is  one  appealing  little  fellow,  a  little 
negro  that  one  would  like  to  kiss,  black 
as  he  is  —  a  veritable  demon's  babe. 
The  sorcerer  schoolmaster,  with  his 
long  wrinkled  face,  spectacles  on  his 
nose,  and  the  air  of  an  old  wolf  under 
his  hood,  keeps  them  at  the  end  of  his 
rod,  which  he  points  from  one  to  an- 
other. You  might  almost  say  that  he 
is  pouring  into  the  little  shaven  noddles 
the  milk  of  the  Koran. 

These  children  are  miniatures  of  the 
Arab  men,  like  those  little  marionettes 
that  play  and  dance.  In  three  or  four 
years,  when  they  leave  their  school- 
master, knowing  by  heart  the  book 
which  for  so  long  a  time  has  given  the 
law  to  the  men  and  societies  of  Islam, 
they  will  have  begun  to  assume  for  life 
the  grave,  unyielding  bearing  of  the 
Mussulman. 


THE  GREEN  ISLE 


BY  0.  A.  JOERGENS 


[New  WUnesa] 


My  heart  is  in  the  Green  Isle  hushed  in  the  sea. 
The  gray  of  its  hills  and  the  green  of  its  meadows  beckon  me, 
I  cannot  feel  the  sea-wind,  nor  watch  the  boats  going  west, 
But  I  dream  of  the  dawn  that  shall  find  me  in  my  heart's  rest. 

My  heart  is  in  the  Green  Isle,  yet  the  faces  I  know 

Shall  lighten  not  again  with  the  love  of  long  ago; 

Low  in  Glasnevin  churchyard  a  grave  is  deep  with  flowers  — 

Their  love  is  not  the  earth  love,  their  place  is  not  ours. 

My  heart  is  in  the  Green  Isle,  and  I  shall  find  rest 
When  the  brown  boats,  the  strong  boats  bear  me  out  west, 
I  shall  sleep  dearly,  deeply  in  the  dust  that  I  love, 
And  there  are  things  we  dream  not,  beyond,  above. 
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[In  May  Mr.  Horatio  Bottomley  vxis  sentenced  to  seven  years*  penal  servitude  for  frauduleni 
conversion.  He  was  charged  with  appropriating  £150,000  entrusted  to  him  by  svhscribers  to 
his  dubs,  Mr,  Bottomley  is  owner  and  editor  0/  John  Bull,  a  popular  London  Weeldy,  and 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,] 


From  the  Manchester  Guardian^  May  SO 
(Radical-Libeiial  Daily) 


The  career  of  Horatio  Bottomley  is  a 
very  vivid  illustration  of  the  amazing 
extent  to  which  the  British  public  is 
gullible.  He  was  exposed  again  and 
again.  The  record  of  the  losses  —  to 
use  no  harder  term  —  which  had  been 
suffered  by  those  who  had  put  money 
into  his  undertakings  was  public  prop- 
erty. He  had  twice  had  a  receiving 
order  in  bankruptcy  made  against  him, 
and  had  for  years  been  an  imdischarged 
bankrupt.  Yet  he  could  persuade  share- 
holders, not  only  to  refrain  from  claim- 
ing their  old  money,  but  also  to  give 
him  new.  He  could  induce  men  who 
had  been  in  business  all  their  lives  to 
trust  him  blindly  with  large  sums.  He 
could  win  over  an  astute  political 
organizer  to  collect  money  to  pay  his 
debts  and  so  enable  him  once  more  to 
enter  Parliament.  He  could  twice 
secure  election  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  could  be  acclaimed,  up  and 
down  the  country,  as  a  public-spirited 
orator  on  behalf  of  national  causes  in  a 
time  of  national  peril. 

How  did  he  do  it,  and  why  did  he  do 
it?  The  'why'  is  perhaps  not  the  less 
interesting  of  the  two.  Although  very 
large  sums  of  money  came  into  his 
hands,  they  quickly  passed  through 
them.  He  never  amassed  a  fortime,  and 
he  not  only  spent  very  largely,  but  also 
very  foolishly.  It  was  not  really  the 
winning  of  the  money  for  its  own  sake 
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that  attracted  him,  although  perhaps 
he  believed  that  it  did.  The  money  was 
rather  the  symbol  of  his  success  in  hav- 
ing got  the  better  of  his  opponent. 
What  really  spurred  him  was  the  strug- 
gle, the  excitement,  the  notoriety  — 
above  all,  the  notoriety. 

His  colossal  vanity  was  his  motive. 
With  his  immense  assurance  and  the 
genius  for  self-advertisement  that  went 
with  it,  that  vanity  was  also  the  secret 
alike  of  his  failure  and  of  his  success  — 
of  his  failure  because  he  really  believ- 
ed himself  to  be  infallible,  and  of  his 
success  because  his  amazing  self-con- 
fidence did  storm  and  carry  the  confi- 
dence of  others.  The  more  philosophic 
of  his  fellow  members  of  the  House 
of  Conunons  must  have  regarded  him 
with  some  curiosity,  and  perhaps  a  little 
envy.  For  here,  carried  to  dangerous 
excess,  were  nearly  all  the  qualities 
which  can  float  a  politician  on  to  fortune 
—  persuasive,  plausible  eloquence,  and 
towering  assurance  to  back  it.  Horatio 
Bottomley  was  indeed  the  demagogue. 

These  dominating  qualities,  turned 
to  their  appropriate  use  in  each  circum- 
stance, will  also  explain  how  the  thing 
was  done.  His  successes  were  of  differ- 
ent kinds.  For  large  simis  of  money  he 
addressed  himself  either  to  very  old 
men  who  had  made  fortunes  or  very 
young  men  who  had  inherited  them. 
The  old  men  could  be  trusted  to  believe 
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that  the  talent  which  had  enabled 
them  to  get  rich  would  make  them  more 
than  a  match  for  any  financial  adroit- 
ness. The  young  men  could  be  tempted 
by  the  sporting  spirit  and  by  the  desire 
to  follow  where  so  expert  a  financier 
should  lead.  Both  would  be  influenced 
by  a  consideration  which  was  also  the 
main  force  in  attracting  the  subscrip- 
tions of  the  general  public  —  the 
thought  that  the  man  might  not  be  very 
scrupulous,  but  he  was  certainly  clever; 
to  which  was  attached  the  other  not 
very  logically  associated  thought,  that 
this  clever  man  might  be  willing  to  share 
the  fruits  of  his  cleverness  with  others. 
The  general  public  was,  of  course,  also 
brought  in  by  advertisement,  —  very 
ingenious  and  persistent  advertisement, 
—  as  well  as  by  the  almost  hypnotic 
self-confidence  with  which  this  adver- 
tisement was  pressed. 

So  much  for  the  financier;  but  the 
demagogue  was  another  success  again. 
Here  the  assurance  was  not  only  helped 
by  a  very  persuasive  and  facile  gift  of 
speaking  and  writing,  but  by  a  very 
real  sense  of  the  vulgar  reactions  of  that 
large  part  of  the  British  public  which 
is  represented  by  a  race-course  crowd. 
Beer  and  race  horses  were  well  to  the 
front  of  Horatio  Bottomley's  pro- 
gramme. Though  he  drank  champagne, 
he  spoke  of  beer,  and  he  really  owned 
race  horses.  With  the  race-course  crowd 
he  professed  a  sympathy  for  the  imder- 
dog,  he  was  vociferously  patriotic,  and 
he  talked  a  great  deal  about  common 
sense,  the  plain  man,  simplifying  pro- 
cedure, and  so  forth  —  all  summed 
up  in  that  vague  but  apparently  satis- 
fying programme,  the  'Business  Gov- 
ernment.' 

It  was  the  same  sense  of  the  feelings 
of  the  same  crowd  which  led  him  to 
change  his  tone  in  such  a  marked  way 
during  the  war.  No  less  characteristic 
in  their  way  than  the  *  Business  Govern- 
ment *  cry  were  the  fervid  championship 


of  the  wrongs  of  the  rank  and  file,  and 
the  high  moral  and  religious  —  though 
still  vague  —  quality  that  was  now 
given  to  all  his  articles  and  speeches. 
He  knew  his  public.  The  men  in  the 
trenches  —  poor  fellows!  —  loved  him, 
and  John  Bull  sold  far  more  than  any 
English  paper  in  France. 

No  small  part  of  his  success  was  due, 
not  only  to  his  facility  for  ignoring 
exposure  when  it  came,  but  also  to  his 
skill  in  avoiding  it  on  many  occasions 
when  it  was  threatened  and  never 
developed.  He  did  this  partly  by  some- 
times choosing  as  associates  and  sub- 
ordinates men  who  would  be  unlikely  to 
court  the  publicity  of  a  counterattack, 
however  much  they  would  have  liked 
to  make  an  attack  themselves,  when 
they  found  they  had  got  the  worst  of 
a  business  transaction.  Unfortunately 
for  Mr.  Bottomley,  in  Bigland  was 
found  a  man  with  the  necessary  courage. 

Apart  from  this  real  hold  over  his 
immediate  associates,  however,  he  al- 
ways allowed  it  to  be  believed  that  he 
had  a  hold  over  all  sorts  of  persons  in 
high  places,  that  they  were  afraid  of 
him.  By  this  means  and  by  losing  no 
opportunity  of  talking  of  his  own  skill 
in  conducting  his  cases  in  court,  — 
which  was  considerable,  —  he  managed 
to  create  a  real  fear.  Prosecutions  which 
might  have  been  undertaken  were 
abandoned  and  the  suff'erers  thought  it 
wiser  to  cut  their  losses  and  say  noth- 
ing about  them. 

According  to  the  biographical  notice 
supplied  by  himself  to  Who  's  Who, 
Horatio  William  Bottomley  was  bom 
on  March  23,  1860,  and  was  the  only 
son  of  William  King  Bottomley  and 
Elizabeth  Holyoake,  and  thus  a  nephew 
of  G.  J.  Holyoake.  He  himself  claimed 
that  he  was  educated  at  Mason's  Col- 
lege, Birmingham,  and  covered  the 
whole  of  his  early  career  by  the  phrase, 
*for  many  years  connected  with  large 
financial  undertakings  in  the  City.'  He 
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is  said  to  have  begun  life  by  pushing  a 
barrow  for  a  furrier,  to  have  run  away 
and  become  a  clerk  in  a  solicitor's  office, 
and  later  to  have  been  at  work  in  the 
printing  trade.  In  1885  he  was  cer- 
tainly in  this  trade,  as  director  of  the 
Catherine  Street  Publishing  Associa- 
tion, Limited. 

In  April  1889,  with  himself  as  manag- 
ing director,  the  Hansard  Publishing 
Union  was  formed,  and  took  over  four 
previously  existing  concerns.  Two  years 
later  it  was  wound  up,  and  a  receiving 
order  was  made  against  Mr.  Bottomley . 
In  January  1893,  he  was  tried  for  con- 
spiracy to  defraud,  and  conducted  his 
own  case.  In  April  of  the  same  year  he 
was  acquitted,  and  the  Judge  (Mr. 
Justice  Hawkins)  complimented  him  on 
his  skill  in  defense. 

From  1894  to  1906  came  that  string 
of  limited-liability  companies  which  are 
the  excuse  for  his  claiming  the  title  of 
the  'pioneer  of  Western  Australian 
mining.'  As  these  companies  succeeded 
each  other  the  latest  usually  took  over 
the  assets,  or  part  of  the  assets,  of  its 
predecessor.  They  culminated  in  the 
Selected  Gold  Mines  of  Australia, 
Limited,  and  the  Joint-Stock  Trust  and 
Finance  Corporation,  Limited,  in  1904. 
Two  years  later  both  of  these  had  been 
wound  up,  and  in  1906  Mr.  Bottomley 
was  declared  by  Mr.  Justice  Swinfen 
Eady  to  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust 
in  connection  with  the  latter,  by  which 
the  company  was  defrauded  of  £86,000. 

From  this  point  his  direct  connection 
with  the  City  ceased,  and  he  conducted 
his  financial  operations  in  other  ways. 
During  the  next  few  years,  however, 
upward  of  seventy  actions  were  brought 
against  him  in  connection  with  this 
period  of  his  career,  for  amoimts  which 
varied  up  to  £100,000.  Most  of  them 
were  settled,  often  by  giving  the  com- 
plaining parties  shares  in  new  imder- 
takings.  During  this  time  he  had  been 
connected  with  some  twenty  or  thirty 


limited  companies  which  had  failed, 
the  failure  involving  about  £18,000,000 
of  shareholders'  money. 

Mr.  Bottomley  now  announced  (in 
1906)  that  he  was  giving  up  the  City 
and  going  into  joiu-nalism.  He  had 
already  founded  the  Financial  Times 
and  been  proprietor  of  the  Sun,  but  he 
did  not  take  any  open  part  in  the  con- 
duct of  these  papers.  With  the  first 
niunber  of  John  JStiU,  in  June  1906,  he 
advanced  his  personality  as  strongly 
as  possible  as  the  direct  author  of  what 
was  written  in  the  paper.  He  invited 
libel  actions.  He  made  bold  attacks  on 
important  business  firms.  He  opened 
subscription  lists  for  hard  cases  of 
poverty,  under  the  heading  of  'Human 
Dociunents.'  He  soon  worked  up  a  large 
circulation.  In  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings connected  with  his  second 
bankruptcy,  in  1911,  he  was  fined  for 
contempt  of  court  for  trying  to  prevent 
the  Prudential  Assurance  Company 
from  pressing  him  in  his  bankruptcy  by 
threats  to  expose  certain  matters  detri- 
mental to  a  high  official  of  the  com- 
pany. 

None  of  all  this,  however,  seemed  to 
interfere  with  Mr.  Bottomley's  increas- 
ing authority  with  a  certain  section  of 
the  English  people  as  a  public  man,  and 
in  the  same  year  as  that  in  which  he 
started  John  Bull  he  also  entered  Par- 
liament as  Liberal  member  for  South 
Hackney.  He  had  already  contested 
the  Homsey  division  in  1887  and  South 
Hackney  in  1900.  He  remained  in 
Parliament  until  1912,  when  he  was 
declared  bankrupt;  but,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  his  bankruptcy  an- 
nulled in  December  1918,  he  was  en- 
abled to  take  his  seat  for  the  same 
constituency,  for  which  he  was  returned 
as  an  Independent  in  the  1918  election. 
His  positive  efforts  in  Parliament  appear 
to  have  been  confined  to  a  bill  to  require 
banks  to  publish  returns  of  their  im- 
claimed  balances  and  a  bUl  to  limit  the 
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license  of  counsel  in  putting  questions 
in  cross-examination. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Mr. 
Bottcmiley's  public  appearances  as- 
sumed a  new  guise.  He  became  the 
orator  of  an  ideal,  and  even  a  religious, 
patriotism.  In  many  a  music  hall,  the 
country  over,  that  voice  which  had  so 
often  charmed  and  soothed  an  angry 
shareholders'  meeting  at  the  Cannon 
Street  Hotel  made  touching  appeals  for 
patriotic  funds  and  for  the  Red  Cross. 
The  audience  paid  for  their  seats.  Mr. 
Bottomley  would  boldly  inform  them 
that  he  was  not  paid  for  his  services. 
Urged  on  by  the  same  disinterested 
patriotism,  he  would  write  noble  and 
inspiring  articles  for  the  Simday  pic- 
ture-papers of  Lord  Rothermere,  which 
he  forsook  only  to  found  the  Sunday 
lUustrated  on  his  own  account.  At  this 
time  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  paid 
at  the  highest  rate  in  journalism. 

Although  he  had  left  the  City  for 
journalism  when  he  foimded  John  BuU^ 
Mr.  Bottomley  by  no  means  lost  his  in- 
terest in  Marge  financial  imdertakings.' 
Very  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  paper 
he  invited,  in  its  columns,  subscriptions 
to  a  John  Bull  Investment  Trust  and 
Agency,  Limited,  which  was  to  make 
lucrative  investments  on  behalf  of  its 
depositors.  Over  £58,000  was  obtained 
in  this  way.  It  was  a  peculiarity  both  of 
this  company  and  of  the  John  Bull 
company,  that,  being  registered  in 
Guernsey,  the  offices  were  rather  in- 
conveniently situated  for  those  share- 
holders or  others  who  wished  to  make 
inquiries.  Both  companies  soon  went 
into  voluntary  liquidation,  and,  their 
books  being  removed  to  Guernsey,  it 
was  stated  in  subsequent  proceedings  to 
be  impossible  for  the  court  to  have 
access  to  them  during  the  war. 

John  Btdl  also  conducted  prize  com- 
petitions known  as  'Bullets.'  The  paper 
offered  a  reward  of  £1000  to  anyone 
who  could  prove  that  these  competi- 


tions were  not  fairly  conducted.  A  cer-^ 
tain  Barrett  brought  an  action  to  claim 
the  reward.  Reuben  Bigland  declared 
at  his  trial  at  Shrewsbiuy  Assizes  — 
and  Mr.  Bottomley  did  not  go  into  the 
witness  box  to  deny  it — that  he  was  in- 
duced by  Mr.  Bottomley's  representa- 
tive to  bribe  the  most  important  witness 
to  disappear.  The  action  was  eventually 
settled. 

Mr.  Bigland  also  declared  —  and  Mr. 
Bottomley  also  did  not  deny  —  that  in 
1918  he,  Bigland,  had  assisted  in  organ- 
izing a  fictitious  libel  action,  in  which 
one  John  Greaney  first  published  a 
libel  upon  Mr.  Bottomley  and  then 
conducted  his  defense  in  such  a  way 
that  Mr.  Bottomley  obtained  a  verdict 
—  the  whole  expenses,  together  with 
£50  to  Greaney,  being  afterward  paid 
by  Mr.  Bottomley. 

The  great  'financial  undertaking'  of 
the  war  period  of  Mr.  Bottomley's 
career  was,  however,  the  series  of  War 
Loan,  Victory  Bond,  and  Thrift  Prize 
Bond  clubs.  They  string  on  to  one 
another  in  just  the  same  way  as  did 
the  West  Australian  mining-companies, 
each  taking  over  the  decrepit  assets  of 
the  last.  They  also  have  a  family 
resemblance  to  the  original  John  Bull 
company  in  the  way  in  which  the  books 
are  removed  to  Paris  at  the  moment 
when  the  Thrift  Prize  Bond  Club  — 
dealing  now  in  French  War  Bonds  — 
begins  operations,  just  as  the  John  Bull 
company  had  its  home  at  the  convenient 
distance  of  Guernsey.  By  combining 
the  idea  of  investment  in  government 
securities  with  that  of  a  chance  in  a 
lottery,  Mr.  Bottomley  tempted  many 
persons,  who  imagined  that  they  could 
gamble  without  risk  and  also  perform 
a  patriotic  duty  in  taking  up  War  Loan, 
to  entrust  to  him  sums  amounting  to 
over  £500,000  on  his  personal  secxu-ity 
alone. 

The  first  step  toward  the  prosecution 
which  ended  in  yesterday's  verdict  and 
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sentence  was  made  when,  in  October 
1921,  Mr.  Bottomley  started  at  Bow 
Street  a  prosecution  for  criminal  libel 
against  his  former  associate,  Reuben 
Bigland,  in  connection  with  a  circular 
which  Bigland  had  published  in  August 
of  that  year.  The  case  came  on  at  the 
Old  Bailey  in  January  1922,  when  Mr. 
Bottomley  offered  no  evidence  and  Mr. 
Bigland  was,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
acquitted. 


At  Bow  Street  a  further  charge  of 
blackmail,  supported  by  Mr.  Bottom- 
ley's  evidence,  was  dismissed  by  the 
magistrate,  who  said  that  he  could  not 
believe  Mr.  Bottomley  upon  his  oath. 
Another  charge  of  inciting  various  per- 
sons to  blackmail  Mr.  Bottomley  was 
sent  to  Shrewsbury  Assizes,  where  Mr. 
Bigland  was  acquitted  after  Mr.  Bot- 
tomley had  declined  the  opportimity  of 
going  into  the  witness  box. 


THE  CONTINUITY  OF  LITERATURE 


BY  EDMUND  GOSSE 


[This  article  constitutes  Mr,  Oosse^s  PresiderUial  Address  to  the  members  of  the  English 
Association  at  their  mseling  at  Bedford  College.] 


From  the  Times,  May  27 

(NOBTHCLIFFB  PrESS) 


The  subject  I  venture  to  bring  before 
you  is  one  upon  which  I  find  myself 
holding  views  divergent  from  many 
critics  who  write  at  the  present  moment 
with  authority  and  acceptance.  But 
before  I  start,  I  should  like  to  protest 
against  the  complaints  which  I  con- 
stantly hear  made  of  the  'indifference' 
of  the  public  to  literature. 

As  a  nation  we  English  love  to 
depreciate  ourselves  collectively.  To 
read  the  lamentations  of  the  news- 
papers, an  inhabitant  of  another  planet 
would  believe  that  for  slothful  material- 
ism and  abject  dullness  England  could 
hold  its  own  with  any  tribe  of  Central 
Africa.  But  this  is  merely  our  amusing 
national  foible  for  washing  our  own 
dirty  linen  in  public,  and  carefully  ex- 
hibiting it  before  we  wash  it.  I  do  not 
like  exaggerated  expressions,  but  I  am 


quite  ready  to  assert  that,  so  far  from 
our  being  sunken  in  indifferentism  to 
literature,  there  never  was  a  time  when 
literary  matters  were  so  keenly  dis- 
cussed in  England  as  they  are  now; 
and  as  to  international  comparisons, 
I  am  equally  confident  in  saying  that 
France,  with  her  long  practice  in  intel- 
lectual exercises,  alone  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth  exceeds  us. 

I  want  to  revive,  if  I  can,  and  to 
justify  to  you  the  historic  attitude  to- 
ward literature.  This  has  many  ene- 
mies at  the  present  moment,  besides 
the  metaphysicians  and  besides  the 
reviewers  in  detail.  The  most  formid- 
able enemy  it  has  is  our  excessive  pre- 
occupation with  present  events.  This 
affects  other  centres  of  intellectual  life 
besides  our  own;  it  affects  Paris,  where 
M.  Gustave  Lanson  has  been  making 
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the  neglect  of  history  the  subject  of  a 
special  report  to  the  ficole  Normale 
Sup6rieure. 

This  inveterate  passion  for  modem 
actions  and  current  movements  has  one 
result  which  presents  both  a  ludicrous 
and  a  dangerous  face.  It  leads  directly 
to  the  proposition  that  all  previous  lit- 
erature should  be  scrapped,  as  mechan- 
ics say,  and  that  we  should  begin  the 
whole  thing  over  again.  More  than 
four  hundred  years  ago  Savonarola  col- 
lected the  luxurious  books  of  the  new 
Renaissance  in  the  Piazza  della  Sig- 
noria,  made  a  pile  of  them,  and  burned 
them  to  ashes  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
and  gratified  crowd  who  asserted  their 
complete  want  of  confidence  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  literature. 

Savonarola  was  quite  right,  from  his 
point  of  view,  to  regard  the  Renaissance 
with  suspicious  fury,  since  it  was 
through  the  explosion  of  the  Renais- 
sance, blowing  up  the  sides  of  the  dark 
mediaeval  cavern  in  which  the  spirit  of 
man  had  so  long  been  bound,  that  what 
we  may  call  the  landscape  of  literature 
first  bw»me  visible.  To  a  monk  of  the 
twelfth  century  there  was  no  intellec- 
tual perspective.  The  classic  past  was 
a  region  of  which  he  had  only  heard  a 
faint  and  fabulous  rep)ort.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  infested  by  demons,  and 
by  one  fallen  angel  named  Vergil. 

Then  came  the  miraculous  awaken- 
ing, Petrarch  hanging  in  tears  of  ecstasy 
over  the  manuscript  of  Homer  which 
he  did  not  know  Greek  enough  to  de- 
cipher, on  all  sides  the  walls  which  hid 
the  long  and  splendid  coxmtry  of  an- 
cient literature  from  the  purblind  Mid- 
dle Ages  falling  and  revealing  the  sun- 
lighted  plains  and  hills  of  the  past.  It 
was  at  that  majestic  moment  that  the 
continuity  of  literature  was  first  per- 
ceived, not  indeed  completely,  but 
through  the  liuninous  haze  of  morning. 
You  find  the  exact  opposite  to  the  atti- 
tude of  Marinetti  and  the  Futurists  in 


that  of  a  fifteenth-century  Humanist, 
such  as  Leonardo  Bruni.  I  see  him,  in 
my  mind's  eye,  marching  along  the 
streets  of  Florence  in  his  long  red  robes, 
courteous  and  silent,  with  his  grave 
eyes  fixed  on  a  vision,  his  exploring 
spirit  ascending  the  perilous  alpine 
fastnesses  of  Plato  and  Demosthenes, 
as  our  explorers  of  to-day  cast  longing 
eyes  up  at  the  inaccessible  crystal  of 
Mount  Everest. 

If  we  desire  to  perceive  how  far  we 
have  departed  from  this  spirit  of  pas- 
sion and  desire,  it  is  needful  only  to 
glance  at  the  critical  doctrines  which 
are  widely  promulgated  to-day  without 
exciting  any  protest  from  those  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  protect  the  sanctity 
of  literary  tradition.  The  spirit  of  the 
present  generation  is  in  a  marked  degree 
anti-traditional,  and  it  would  be  easy, 
but  tiresome,  to  show  by  copious  quota- 
tion how  welcome  the  spirit  of  revolt 
has  become. 

We  are  all  agreed  to-day  that  we 
must  not  permit  the  past  to  be  regarded 
as  a  cemetery,  nor  the  authors  of  the 
past  as  fossils.  We  admit  that  to  do  so 
is  to  display  lack  of  imagination,  of 
that  historical  imagination  which  awak- 
ened the  flame  of  Italian  Himianism  five 
hundred  years  ago,  and  which  we  must 
not  allow  in  this  mechanical  nineteenth 
century  to  die  down  into  a  heap  of 
ashes.  It  is  useless,  however,  to  de- 
nounce a  heresy,  unless  we  can  expel 
it  by  argument.  The  suspicion  of  liter- 
ary tradition,  which  is  so  widely  preva- 
lent to-day,  is  not  foimded  on  a  mere 
dislike  to  what  has  been  praised  by 
earlier  voices,  and  now  bores  the  jaded 
hearer.  I  think  it  is  something  more 
subtle  than  that.  I  connect  it  with 
those  natural  springs  in  the  human 
mind  which  led,  toward  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  to  the  ^lebrated 
quarrel  between  the  Ancients  and  the 
Moderns,  a  quarrel  which,  in  mitigated 
form  and  much  modified  by  time,  con- 
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tinues  to  rage  throughout  Europe  at 
the  present  day. 

We  have  to  descend  to  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  before  we 
come  upon  a  historian  of  literature  who 
really  perceived  its  unbroken  continu- 
ity»  and  whose  erudition  empowered 
him  to  treat  it  continuously.  The  name 
of  Henry  Hallam  is  now  seldom  men- 
tioned, in  spite  of  the  great  reputation 
which  that  historian  enjoyed  eighty  or 
ninety  years  ago.  I  despair  of  exciting 
your  curiosity  in  his  massive  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  which 
indeed  is  neither  lively  nor  sympa- 
thetic. But  Hallam  deserves  respect. 
He  lacked  vivacity,  but  not  candor  or 
elevation;  above  all  he  cultivated  the 
broad  view.  Until  he  wrote,  little  atten- 
tion had  been  paid  to  the  fact  that  lit- 
erature is  bound  up  with  society,  with 
the  social  order  —  that  it  is  a  mirror  of 
human  progress,  even  when  it  seems  to 
nm  counter  to  social  prejudice. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  before 
us,  I  would  ask  you  to  admit  that  no 
perfectly  fixed  judgment  on  a  particular 
author  is  either  desirable  or  possible. 
It  is  the  crudest  sort  of  criticism  which 
says  that  Keats  is  a  good  poet  and  that 
Tennyson  is  a  bad  poet,  or  that  Gibbon 
is  a  bad  prose-writer  and  that  Sterne  is 
a  good  one.   In  the  case  of  authors  of 


this  recognized  maginitude  the  epithets 
*good'  or  'bad' are  an  impertinence  — 
they  simply  obscure  our  vision.  What 
criticism  has  to  do,  in  the  historical 
sphere,  is  to  take  in  the  whole  field  of 
poetry  and  prose  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  discover  where  the  particu- 
lar object  of  its  attention  fits  into  the 
prodigious  scheme. 

I  entreat  you  not  to  be  ashamed  of 
being  'of  the  centre.'  The  literature  of 
Europe  is  an  immense  stretch  of  coun- 
try which  retains  and  will  always  retain 
its  individual  and  relative  character- 
istics, its  streams  flowing  through  cham- 
paigns, its  hills  lifted,  by  slow  d^rees, 
out  of  the  surrounding  plains.  But 
although  it  is  the  same  country,  the  sky 
above  it  shifts  incessantly,  and  the 
taste  of  successive  generations  looks  at 
it  under  different  lights.  Now  all  seems 
dim:  but  a  wind  of  doctrine  rises,  and 
the  white  spires  of  genius  are  once  more 
illuminated ;  the  s\m  catches  the  surface 
of  a  lake  which  we  had  missed,  and 
clouds  obscure  a  field  that  to  our  fore- 
fathers seemed  luminous. 

These  are  the  effect  of  conditions 
of  life  upon  literature;  but  literature 
itself  remains  unchanged,  and  disin- 
terested historical  curiosity  will  con- 
tinue to  reveal  its  perennial  power  and 
its  charm. 
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[Iff.  Z.  P.  Jacks,  an  eminerU  British  scholar  and  editor  of  the  Hibbert  Journal,  states  in  an 
introdttctory  note  that  he  has  'made  careful  inquiries  into  the  circumstances  connected  with 
tohat  is  narrated  below,*  and  adds  that  'whatever  the  explanaiion  of  the  facts  may  be,  he  has  no 
hesHation  in  recording  his  complete  confidence  in  the  genuineness  of  Uie  nairraiive*\ 


From  the  Hibbert  Journal,  April 
(Reugioxtb  Quabtebly) 


Traveling  not  long  ago  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  being  at  a  loss  for  something 
to  read,  I  picked  up  at  a  railway  book- 
stall a  copy,  over  a  year  old,  of  a  well- 
known  London  magazine.  I  turned 
over  the  pages  somewhat  listlessly  until 
my  attention  was  arrested  by  an  article 
by  one  of  oiu*  most  widely  read  living 
authors  —  whose  name  it  would  not 
need  the  services  of  a  Sherlock  Holmes 
to  discover  —  on  the  subject  of  *  Polter- 
geists'  and  *Thought-forms.'  I  was  at 
once  deeply  interested,  and  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  would  put  together  some 
notes  which  I  had  made  at  the  time 
when  I  and  my  wife  had  what  I  still 
think  were  rather  extraordinary  experi- 
ences. The  result  is  not  very  sensa- 
tional; but  the  account  I  give  is  baldly 
true,  the  statement  is  first-hand,  and,  if 
it  has  any  merit,  it  is  that  it  is  made 
entirely  on  the  testimony  of  two  inde- 
pendent witnesses. 

A  reference  to  my  German  dictionary 
told  me  that  a  *  Poltergeist '  is  a  *  racket- 
ing spirit,'  which  did  not  enlighten  me 
to  any  great  extent.  Inquiries,  how- 
ever, among  friends  more  endowed  than 
myself  with  the  gift  of  tongues,  satis- 
fied me  that  *  Poltergeist'  is  really  most 
expressive  in  the  case  I  am  about  to 
mention.  I  cannot,  however,  use  the 
expression,  'persecuted  by  Poltergeists,' 
as  I  had  a  feeling  throughout  that  I  did 
not  matter,  and  that  it  was  of  no  im- 


portance whether  I  was  within  the 
sphere  of  influence  of  the  *poltenng' 
spirit  or  not. 

It  is  necessary,  or  at  least,  I  believe, 
customary,  in  such  narratives  to  men- 
tion the  mentality,  or  at  least  the  habit 
of  mind,  of  the  persons  chiefly  concern- 
ed —  in  this  case  my  wife  and  myself. 
My  wife  is,  or  at  any  rate  was,  a  dis- 
believer in  the  supernatural,  and  rather 
a  militant  or  uncompromising  one  at 
that.  She  has,  some  years  ago,  slept 
peacefully  for  several  nights  in  a  much 
ghost-ridden  chamber,  which  she  chose 
because  *the  bed  was  so  beautiful.' 
Physically  she  is  distinctly  above  the 
average  in  courage. 

As  for  myself,  I  have  always  been  a 
skeptic.  Many  years  ago  I  more  than 
once  craved  in  vain  for  spiritual  com- 
pany when  in  utter  and  well-nigh  in- 
tolerable loneliness  in  strange  lands. 
I  have  slept  (very  restlessly  and  not 
for  choice)  in  badly  'haunted'  rooms. 
Never,  however,  until  last  year,  have  I 
been  disturbed  by  'racketing'  or  other 
spirits;  and  so  I  drifted  into  the  attitude 
of  ignorance  and  indifl*erence,  with  a 
so-called  open  mind,  which  I  take  it  is 
that  of  the  person  known  as  the  'aver- 
age man.'  If  I  interpret  the  words 
rightly,  I  have  always  been  an  unbe- 
liever, my  wife  a  disbeliever. 

Last  year,  after  wandering  in  many 
lands,  I  decided  to  settle  down  in  Italy, 
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X  on  the  shores  of  one  of  the  Italian  lakes ; 
this  decision  took  me  to  the  town  of 
Brissamo  [fictitious  name],  which  lies 
at  the  head  of  one  of  Italy's  finest  lakes, 
where  we  put  up  at  a  pension  in  which 
we  were  uncomfortably  lodged  during 
our  rather  lengthy  house-hunting. 

While  making  inquiries  in  the  town 
and  its  neighborhood,  we  came  to  know 
two  charming  elderly  Danish  ladies, 
sisters,  who  were  anxious  to  dispose  of 
all  their  furniture  and  household  effects, 
as  they  had  decided,  after  many  years' 
residence  in  Italy,  to  retire  to  their 
native  land.  The  elder  of  the  two  sisters 
was  evidently  greatly  distressed  at  the 
idea  of  getting  rid  of  her  silver,  china, 
and  so  forth,  part  of  which  had  been  in 
her  family  for  very  many  years,  the 
rest  having  been  bequeathed  to  her  by 
a  very  dear  friend^ho  had  lived  wi^ 
her  and  had  died  in  their  house  some 
two  years  previously.  To  think,  how- 
ever, of  transporting  all,  or  even  a  part, 
of  the  property  across  Europe  to  Den- 
mark was  out  of  the  question,  and  the 
poor  lady  was  fain  to  leave  her  treas- 
ures in  what  she  called  our  *good 
hands.' 

A  few  weeks  later  the  elder  lady  fell 
grievously  ill,  and  after  a  short  illness 
died  under  somewhat  distressing  cir- 
cumstances. Her  end,  it  was  said,  was 
hastened  or  embittered  to  some  extent 
by  her  distress  at  parting  with  her 
beloved  belongings. 

The  other  lady  was  naturally  anxious 
to  get  away  from  Brissamo  and  to  go  to 
Denmark  as  soon  as  possible.  I  there- 
fore agreed  to  take  over  her  house  for 
the  remaining  month  of  her  lease  and 
until  a  house  which  I  had  bought  was 
vacant.  We  therefore  moved  into  Villa 
Wisteria  in  good  spirits  at  the  idea  of 
changing  from  a  none  too  comfortable 
pension  to  a  bright  and  cheerful  modern 
house.  So  pleased  were  we,  that  we 
were  not  cast  down  by  having  to  face 
the  servant  question,  which  resulted  in 


our  being  servantless  and  in  a  solitude  d 
detix. 

The  house  was  a  cheerful  and  com- 
pact little  villa,  built  some  eight  years 
previously,  and  quite  up-to-date  in 
every  respect.^  On  the  ground  floor 
were  the  kitchen,  the  drawing-room, 
and  the  dining-room.  A  stone  staircase 
led  to  the  first  floor,  on  which  were  two 
bedrooms,  bathroom,  and  moming- 
room,  the  last  having  a  door  leading  to 
one  of  the  bedrooms  as  well  as  another 
opening  on  the  landing.  A  wooden  stair- 
case led  to  the  floor  above,  which  con- 
tained three  bedrooms.  In  the  hall 
was  a  door  opening  on  to  a  stone  stair- 
case, which  led  to  three  dark  cellars  and 
two  basement  rooms  used  for  the  cen- 
tral heating  arrangements  and  for 
washing,  ironing,  and  so  forth. 

I  was  soon  to  find  that  the  feeling  of 
restfulness  for  which  I  had  hoped,  after 
some  three  months  of  uncomfortable 
hotel  and  pension  life,  was  not  to  be 
realized.  Before  we  had  been  many 
hours  in  our  temporary  home  I  was  set 
awondering  by  the  apparent  presence 
of  Something  or  Someone  else  besides 
ourselves  in  the  house. 

The  first  evening  we  were  suflSciently 
tired  to  look  forward  to  comfortable 
beds  and  fragrant  linen  sheets,  compar- 
ing these  in  anticipatory  pleasiu-e  with 
our  pension  beds  of  the  past,  whose 
chief  j)oint  was  a  persistent  tendency  to 
disintegration.  We  therefore  retired  to 
our  respective  rooms,  on  the  first  floor, 
on  the  best  of  terms  with  ourselves  and 
with  the  world  in  general. 

Though  tired,  I  was  not  very  sleepy 

'  Further  particulars  of  the  house  are  as  fol- 
lows: It  is  detached,  separated  by  eight  or  ten 
yards  from  houses  on  eitlier  side,  in  one  of  which 
the  landlord  lives.  Opposite,  at  a  distance  of 
about  eighty  yards,  is  a  girls*  school.  During  the 
time  to  which  the  narrative  refers,  this  girls* 
school  was  closed,  owing  to  an  outbreak  of 
influenza.  The  central  heating  apparatus  was 
not  in  use  when  the  events  to  be  related  took 
place. 
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and  vainly  awaited  the  pleasing  mo- 
ment, known  to  those  who  are  addicted 
to  reading  in  bed,  when  the  lines  be- 
come confused  and  the  meaning  of  the 
last  paragraph  seems  to  be  of  extra 
importance.  Although  sleep  would  not 
come,  I  was  lazily  comfortable  and 
the  book  was  fairly  interesting.  I 
turned  luxuriously  in  my  bed,  and  then 
I  heard  light  but  distinct  footsteps  ^  on 
the  stone  stairs  leading  from  the  hall. 
The  stair  carpets  had  been  removed, 
and  I  could  hear  the  footsteps  very 
plainly.  I  wondered  —  somewhat  lazily 
at  first  —  who  it  could  be.  My  wife  had 
retired  to  her  room;  the  footsteps  were 
not  hers,  for  she  has  a  rather  heavy  step 
and  quite  unlike  those  to  which  I  lis- 
tened. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  the  footsteps 
hesitated,  and,  as  if  someone  were 
walking  in  the  dark,  I  heard  hands  feel- 
ing over  the  panels  of  the  door  of  my 
room.  Then  by  the  bright  light  which 
was  flooding  my  bedroom  I  heard  and 
saw  the  handle  (not  a  knob  as  is  used  in 
England,  but  a  white-metal  handle, 
some  four  or  five  inches  long)  of  the 
door  move  upward.  A  thought,  al- 
most of  annoyance,  passed  through  my 
mind  that  it  was  a  silly  and  futile  pro- 
ceeding to  move  the  handle  upward^  as 
the  door  could  only  be  opened  by  press- 
ing the  handle  doton.  Again  I  heard  a 
hand  or  hands  passed  over  the  door, 
and  for  the  second  time  I  heard  and  saw 
the  movement  of  the  handle.  I  quietly 
got  out  of  bed  and  suddenly  threw  the 
door  open.  The  strong  light  from  my 
room  lit  up  the  landing,  but  I  could  see 

'  Always  the  sound  of  booted  feet.  Generally 
the  impression  was  that  the  person  was  wearing 
light  boots*  but  on  one  subsequent  occasion  Mrs. 
Kerr  had  the  impression  of  heavy  boots.  She 
describes  them  as  quite  distinct,  but  as  suggesting 
that  the  walker  was  anxious  to  avoid  making 
more  noise  than  was  necessary.  The  difference 
between  the  sounds  of  the  footsteps  on  the 
wooden  and  stone  stairs  respectively  was  clearly 
marked. 
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no  one.  I  then  returned  to  my  bed  and 
book. 

All  was  quiet  for  a  time,  and  then  I 
heard  the  footsteps  again;  this  time 
they  were  descending  the  wooden  stairs 
which  led  from  the  floor  above;  they 
reached  the  landing  and  passed  across 
it  to  the  morning-room,  where  I  dis- 
tinctly heard  someone  moving  about.  I 
remember  noticing  that  there  was  no 
noise  of  the  morning-room  door  having 
been  opened.  After  watching  the  handle 
of  the  door  which  led  from  my  room  to 
the  morning-room  for  some  time,  ex- 
pecting to  see  it  moved  in  the  same 
manner  as  had  happened  to  that  of  the 
other  door,  I  left  my  bed  and  went  to 
my  wife's  room,  noticing  on  my  way 
that  the  morning-room  door  stood  ajar. 
In  answer  to  my  wife's  inquiries  I  gave 
the  excuse  of  damp  sheets  and  a  touch 
of  neuralgia,  and  passed  the  rest  of  the 
night  on  the  sofa  in  her  room. 

I  said  nothing  to  my  wife  about  what 
I  had  heard.  Every  evening,  every  day 
and  night  I  heard  footsteps  somewhere 
in  the  house,  except  when  I  was  on  the 
top  floor  or  in  the  basement.  In  the 
daytime  they  struck  me  as  being  more 
distinct.  I  would  hear  them  when  I  sat 
reading;  they  would  go  in  front  of  me, 
and,  less  often,  follow  me  when  I  went 
up  or  down  the  stairs.  When  sitting  in 
thedrawing-room  I  would  hear  someone 
moving  about  the  morning-room  im- 
mediately overhead,  and  several  times 
chairs,  and  so  forth,  were  unmistakably 
shifted  in  the  room  above.  I  found  it 
difficult  to  rest  at  night;  but  after  a 
while  I  became,  in  a  way,  more  or  less 
accustomed  or  callous  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  tertium  quid,  and  man- 
aged on  the  whole  to  sleep  pretty  well 
behind  the  two  locked  doors  of  my 
bedroom. 

I  heard  knockings  or  tappings  from 
time  to  time,  but,  after  one  or  two 
attempts  to  locate  these,  I  took  but 
little  notice  of  them.  Very  few,  if  any. 
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days  passed  without  some  kind  of 
'manifestations,'  which  consisted  chief- 
ly of  the  sounds  of  footsteps  or  'moving 
about  the  house,'  or  shifting  furniture* 
in  rooms  overhead  or  in  the  next  room. 
These,  for  a  time,  annoyed  and  irritated 
me;  but  after  a  while  they  undoubtedly 
got  on  my  nerves,  as,  when  sitting  alone 
in  any  room  on  the  ground  or  first  floor, 
I  would  nearly  always  have  the  feeling 
that  there  was  someone  else  in  the  room. 
I  never  experienced  this  feeling  when 
my  wife  was  present,*  neither  did  I  at 
any  time  hear  any  noises  inside  the 
room  in  which  I  happened  to  be.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  mention  only  one  or  two 
of  the  incidents  which  disturbed  my 
peace,  and  also,  as  I  afterward  found, 
that  of  my  wife  during  our  stay  at  Villa 
Wisteria. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day  of  our  residence  in  the  house,  I 
had  retired  to  bed  and  had  fallen  asleep, 
but  was  awakened  by  the  footsteps  on 
the  wooden  staircase.  They  came  down 
to  the  landing  outside  my  room  and 
went  down  several  of  the  stone  stairs. 
They  then  stopped  and  returned  to  the 
landing.  I  then  switched  on  my  light 
and  took  up  a  book.  In  a  few  moments 
my  wife  opened  her  door  and  rather 
petulantly  demanded  why  I  was  moving 
about  at  that  hour  of  the  night  and  thus 
interfering  with  her  rest.  Although  I 
had  not  stirred,  I  thought  it  politic  to 
express  penitence  and  promised  to  do 
so  no  more. 

It  was  now  evident  that  my  wife  also 

'  The  previous  positions  of  chairs,  etc.,  could 
not  be  remembered  with  sufficient  clearness  to 
make  sure  afterward  whether  they  had  been 
actually  moved. 

*  Though  he  often  heard  the  noises  when  she 
did,  but  in  another  room.  Mr.  Kerr  frankly 
attributes  this  'feeling  of  somebody  in  the  room* 
to  the  state  of  high  nervous  tension  to  which  he 
had  been  wrought.  He  would  continually  turn 
his  head,  and  on  one  occasion  watched  a  mirror 
for  some  time  in  the  hope  that  he  might  see  the 
intruder.  He  saw  nothing. 


heard  the  noices  which  disturbed  me. 
Now  and  again  a  pause  in  her  conversa- 
tion, a  listening  attitude,  and  a  puzzled 
look  had  made  me  feel  sure  that  she 
also  heard  what  I  did,  and  now  I  was 
convinced.  I  still,  however,  kept  my 
own  counsel.  She  would  sometimes  ask 
me,  'Did  you  hear  that?'  but  my  in- 
variable answer  was  'No.'  On  one  oc- 
casion, at  our  evening  meal,  she  asked 
me  to  go  into  the  hall  and  see  what  was 
tapping  or  knocking.  I  had  heard  this 
noise  for  some  little  time,  but  had  taken 
no  notice  of  it.  I  went  out  and  found 
that  the  tapping  came  from  the  door 
(which  was  ajar)  at  the  top  of  the  base- 
ment steps.  On  approaching  the  door 
it  was  rather  disconcertingly  pulled  to; 
I  promptly  locked  it  and  returned  to  the 
dining-room.  After  that  the  tappings 
were  heard  faintly  at  intervals  during 
the  evem'ng. 

Some  days  later  I  had  further  proof 
that  my  wife  was  by  no  means  comfort- 
able at  Villa  Wisteria.  I  had  gone  out 
one  afternoon,  leaving  my  wife  alone  in 
the  house.  During  my  absence  two 
French  ladies  called,  in  order  to  obtain 
some  information  about  the  house, 
which  they  thought  of  taking  after  our 
departure.  My  wife  took  them  into  the 
drawing-room  and  gave  them  tea,  ex- 
plaining that  she  was  alone  in  the  house, 
being  without  a  servant  and  her  hus- 
band being  out. 

The  three  ladies  talked  for  some  time 
and,  at  one  point  of  the  conversation, 
when  one  of  the  French  ladies  was 
speaking,  my  wife  heard  someone  at  the 
front  door;  the  inner  glass  door  was 
opened  and  leisurely  closed,  and  foot- 
steps were  heard  in  the  hall.  The  lady 
who  was  speaking  paused  and  listened, 
plainly  showing  that  she  also  heard  the 
noise.  Someone  then  appeared  to  go  to 
the  stairs,  to  ascend  three  steps,  and  to 
stop  where  the  hatstand  stood  in  the 
curve  of  the  staircase.  The  footsteps 
then  continued  their  way  upstairs  very 
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slowly  and  deliberately,  and  a  cough 
was  heard.  The  steps  were  heard  to 
cross  the  landing  and  then  to  move 
about  the  morning-room,  inmiediately 
overhead;  a  heavy  chair  appeared  to  be 
dragged  across  the  room  and  move- 
ments made  with  it  as  if  someone  were 
settling  into  it. 

The  French  lady  who  had  been  speak- 
ing asked:  'You  have,  then,  someone 
staying  in  the  house?'  My  wife  an- 
swered *No,*  and  explained  that  her 
husband  must  have  come  home,  having 
let  himself  in  with  his  latchkey.  She 
then  went  into  the  hall  and  called  me 
once  or  twice.  Receiving  no  answer, 
she  concluded  that  I  was  not  anxious  to 
join  the  party,  as  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  French  language  is  not  one  of  my 
accomplishments.  The  ladies  resinned 
their  conversation,  and  in  due  time  the 
visitors  began  to  make  their  adieus. 
Moving  into  the  hall,  they  lingered 
there  for  a  while,  the  French  ladies 
rather  volubly  discussing  the  merits  of 
the  house  and  the  demerits  of  the  land- 
lord. A  door  on  the  first-floor  landing 
was  heard  to  open,  or  at  least  to  be, 
moved,  and  also  footsteps  which  were 
apparently  those  of  someone  who  was 
about  to  come  downstairs  but  who 
stopped  in  order  to  listen.  One  of  the 
visitors,  after  a  short  pause,  remarked 
on  the  indiscretion  of  making  criticisms 
on  the  landlord  and  his  ways,  as  the 
person  upstairs  might  be  a  friend  of  his. 
My  wife  reassured  her,  saying  that  her 
husband,  the  only  other  person  in  the 
house,  was  in  no  way  interested  in  the 
landlord,  even  if  he  understood  what 
was  being  said.  The  visitors  then  left. 

My  wife,  never  doubting  for  a  mo- 
ment that  I  was  in  the  house,  hurried 
upstairs,  calling  me  as  she  went.  She 
found  me  in  none  of  the  rooms,  and 
thinking  that  I,  in  an  unwonted  fit 
of  playfulness,  was  hiding  from  her, 
searched  for  me  thoroughly.  She  found 
no  one.  Fear  then  came  upon  her;  she 


fled  downstairs  and  locked  herself  in 
the  kitchen,  from  which  she  was  re- 
leased by  my  arrival  about  an  hour 
later. 

She  met  me  in  the  hall  and  rather 
excitedly  told  me  that  there  was  some- 
one in  the  house,  begging  me  to  search 
immediately  for  the  intruder.  I  at  once 
assented.  I  locked  all  the  doors  on  the 
groimd  floor,  putting  the  keys  in  my 
pocket,  and,  arming  myself  with  a 
formidable  alpenstock  and  lighting  a 
lantern  in  case  of  the  electric  light  being 
suddenly  turned  off,  I  searched  the  two 
upper  floors  in  a  very  drastic  and  com- 
plete manner.  I  then  examined  the 
ground  floor  and  basement  in  an  equally 
thorough  fashion.  Vastly  to  my  wife's 
disappointment,  and  to  some  extent 
(for  I  had  had  but  little  hope  of  success) 
to  my  own,  our  quest  proved  fruitless. 

After  the  above  episode  I  had  a 
rather  unreasonable  hope  that  we 
might  be  left  in  peace.  I  was  becoming 
tired  of,  and  considerably  annoyed  by, 
these  disturbances,  and  felt  sure  that, 
before  long,  I  should  become  afraid. 
One  evening,  however,  I  had  proof  that 
there  was  to  be  no  rest  for  us.  I  went 
out  with  my  wife,  who  went  shopping 
in  the  town,  and,  as  a  natural  result, 
was  soon  laden  with  inconvenient  par- 
cels. As  we  happened  at  one  time  to  be 
near  ViUa  Wisteria  I  decided  to  leave 
the  packages  there,  rejoining  my  wife  a 
little  later.  I  let  myself  into  the  house 
with  my  latchkey,  and,  as  it  was  now 
dark,  felt  for  the  electric-light  switch  — 
an  operation  which  was  somewhat  im- 
peded by  the  multitude  of  parcels  which 
I  was  carrying.  As  I  fiunbled  for  the 
switch  I  heard  the  footsteps  on  the  first- 
floor  landing;  they  came  briskly  down 
the  stairs,  and  the  idea  seized  me  that 
they  would  arrive  at  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  (which  was  almost  alongside 
the  front  door)  before  I  could  get  out  of 
the  house.  A  great  desire  to  run  away 
was  what  I  felt,  for  I  was  afraid.   I 
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dropped  the  parcels  on  the  floor,  and 
found  myself  in  the  road  in  quicker  time 
than  I  should  have  thought  possible. 

I  was  really  very  glad  when  our  stay 
in  Villa  Wisteria  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
I,  for  one,  was  sick  and  tired  of  the 
house  and  its  happenings,  and  was 
looking  forward  to  going  to  a  house  of 
my  own. 

Our  packing  was  a  strenuous  task, 
and  kept  us,  and  to  a  great  extent  oiu- 
minds,  well  employed,  so  that  I,  at 
least,  was  not  specially  disturbed  dur- 
ing the  last  few  days  which  we  spent  in 
this  horrid  little  house.  On  the  last 
evening  I  went  to  bed  late  and  very 
tired  by  my  share  of  the  preparations 
for  moving  on  the  morrow.  My  wife 
decided  to  flnish  packing  her  trunks 
before  she  retired  for  the  night,  so  as 
not  to  have  too  much  to  do  in  the 
morning. 

I  had  been  asleep  for  what  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  short  time  when  I  was 
aroused  by  the  footsteps  in  the  hall; 
they  came,  none  too  softly,  I  thought, 
up  the  stone  stairs  and  reached  the 
landing.  I  heard  one  or  two  steps  on 
the  wooden  floor  of  the  landing,  and 
then  a  piercing  scream  from  my  wife 
and  the  violent  slamming  of  her  door. 
After  a  pause  I  heard  the  steps  ascend- 
ing the  wooden  stairs,  and  then  all  was 
still.  I  shouted  to  my  wife,  asking  if 
she  were  all  right  or  if  anything  were 
wrong,  and  she  replied  that  nothing  was 
the  matter  and  she  had  just  finished.  I 
shortly  afterward  fell  asleep  again  and 
was  not  further  disturbed. 

I  said  nothing  to  my  wife  until  we 
had  settled  down  the  next  day  in  our 
new  house.  I  questioned  her  and  told 
her  all  my  own  troubles  in  Villa  Wisteria. 

From  the  first  day  in  that  bedeviled 
abode,  it  appeared,  she  was  oppressed 
by  the  feeling  that  someone  else  was  in 
the  house  besides  ourselves.  She  heard 
every  day,  evening,  or  night,  footsteps 
and  other  noises;  her  experiences  were 


similar  to,  and  in  a  good  many  cases 
identical  with,  my  own.  As  with  me, 
she  was  never  disturbed  on  the  upper 
floor;  but,  unlike  myself,  she  was  much 
oppressed  by  the  'presence'  in  the 
basement,  and  had  several  times  as- 
cended the  stairs  leading  therefrom 
backward,  being  frightened  by  the 
noises  below.  She  often  would  lock 
herself  in  one  of  the  rooms  on  the 
ground  or  first  floor,  on  account  of 
'  someone  moving  about  the  house,'  and 
noticed  that  she  was  most  molested 
when  the  house  was  most  cheerful  — 
that  is,  in  the  forenoon  or  middle  day, 
when  the  sun  lit  up  all  the  principal 
rooms.  She  would  not  say  anything  to 
me  for  fear  of  my  making  fun  of  her 
and  her  'fancies';  but  now,  in  our  new 
house,  she  could  tell  me  all. 

She  told  me  about  the  incident  of  the 
visit  of  the  French  ladies,  which  I  have 
detailed  above,  and  explained  the  ad- 
venture of  the  last  night.  She  had 
finished  packing  one  trunk,  which  was 
on  the  landing;  she  was  kneeling  in 
front  of  another  box,  which  was  half  or 
three  quarters  filled,  being  with  her 
back  to  the  landing,  with  the  box  just 
inside  the  door,  which,  of  course,  stood 
wide  open.  She  heard,  as  did  I  also,  the 
footsteps  coming  up  from  the  hall;  as 
they  came  nearer  she  felt  paralyzed  and 
unable  to  move,  even  to  look  round ;  she 
felt  icy  cold,  and  colder  still  as  the  steps 
crossed  the  landing  behind  her;  then 
she  felt  a  pressure  on  the  back  of  her 
neck.  Whatever  it  was, '  it  did  not  feel 
like  a  hand,'  but  it  was  very  cold,  and 
the  pressure  was  firm  but  gentle.  Her 
head  was  slowly  but  irresistibly  pushed 
downward  until  her  face  was  almost 
within  the  box  which  she  was  packing. 
With  a  supreme  efi*ort  she  pushed  the 
box  from  her,  inside  the  room,  sprang 
to  her  feet,  and,  with  a  seream  which  I 
had  heard,  slammed  the  door  and  locked 
it.  She  saw  nothing,  though  the  landing 
was  well  lit  up.  On  my  shouting  to  her 
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she  answered  as  she  did»  as  she  'did  not 
want  to  make  a  fuss/ 

As  we  compared  notes,  my  wife  was 
surprised  to  find  that  I  had  also  suffered 
from  the  attentions  of  the  Poltergeist, 
and  had  suffered  at  the  same  moment 
as  herself  on  so  many  occasions.  We 
were  rather  impressed  by  our  experi- 
ences, and  very  thankful  to  find  our- 
selves safely  away  from  the  hated 
footsteps  and  other  worrying  noises. 

As  for  Villa  Wisteria,  I  visited  it  again 
a  couple  of  days  or  so  after  we  had  left 
it,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  we  had 
left  nothing  behind.  The  rooms  were 
bare  and  empty,  and,  as  I  explored 
them  from  top  to  basement,  I  listened 
everywhere  intently,  butheard  nothing. 
The  house  lay  empty  for  a  considerable 
time,  but  was  eventually  taken  by  two 
rposini  (young,  newly  married  people), 
who,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  not  been 
disturbed  by  any  unwelcome  visitors. 
This  I  can  believe,  for  they  are  doubt- 
less fulfilling  the  destiny  of  all  sposini^ 
and  are  'living  happily  ever  afterward.' 

Further  inquiry  has  revealed  the 
following  facts. 

The  married  couple  who  took  the 
house  after  Mr.  Kerr's  departure  have 
suffered  no  disturbance  since  the  date 
of  the  narrative. 

It  will  be  observed  that  two  deaths 
had  taken  place  in  the  house:  (1)  the 
death,  about  two  years  prior  to  Mr. 
Kerr's  tenancy,  of  the  'friend'  (Miss 
X)  who  bequeathed  the  silver,  and  so 
forth,  to  one  of  the  Danish  ladies;  (2) 
the  death  of  the  Danish  lady  aforesaid 
a  few  weeks  before  Mr.  Kerr  came  in. 


Mr.  Kerr  has  now  ascertained  that 
the  house  was  the  subject  of  gossip  in 
the  neighborhood,  of  which,  till  the 
other  day,  he  had  heard  nothing. 

It  occurred  to  the  Editor  to  inquire 
what  precisely  were  the  articles  Mrs. 
Kerr  was  packing  into  the  trunk  when 
she  was  assailed  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed above.  Were  they  part  of  the 
personal  belongings  of  Miss  X  be- 
queathed by  her  to  the  Danish  lady 
and  purchased  by  Mr.  Kerr  on  taking 
over  the  house?  The  answer  was  in  the 
affirmative.  The  articles  consisted  in 
part  of  the  household  linen  marked 
with  the  initials  of  Miss  X.  The  room 
in  which  the  packing  took  place  had 
been  her  bedroom. 

Mr.  Kerr  expresses  regret  that  neither 
he  nor  Mrs.  Kerr  can  find  less  sensa- 
tional terms  to  describe  what  happened 
on  the  occasion  of  the  packing.  He 
ap)ologizes  for  such  terms  as  'icy  cold,' 
but  declares  he  has  done  his  best  to 
avoid  exaggerations. 

In  response  to  a  natural  inquiry  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  mutual  silence  of  hus- 
band and  wife  during  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  occurrences,  Mr.  Kerr  has  been 
quite  explicit. 

The  explanation  obviously  turns  on 
the  personal  characteristics  of  the  par- 
ties concerned.  The  subject  belonged 
to  a  class  which  the  one  treated  with 
contempt  and  the  other  with  indiffer- 
ence; each  was  anxious  to  avoid  the 
derision  of  the  other  or,  in  the  alterna- 
tive, the  raising  of  an  alarm.  They 
were  alone  in  the  house  together,  and 
had  to  stay  there  a  month.  —  Thb 
Editor,  Hibbert  Journal, 
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BY  A  NEW  YORK  SPECIALIST 


From  the  New  Englisk  Review,  July 
(Liberal  Monthly) 


Professor  Freud  and  M.  £mile 
Cou6  have  both  pointed  out,  m  similar 
language,  despite  their  different  tech- 
niques, the  same  fact  about  the  identity 
of  fear  and  fascination.  It  is  a  common- 
place in  the  daily  observation  of  the 
practising  psychologist.  As  soon  as  an 
obstacle  is  realized  as  such,  we  make 
frantic  efforts  to  avoid  it,  with  the  re- 
sult that  we  bump  into  it.  Psychical  im- 
potence is  in  the  experience  of  most 
men;  it  is  the  same  thing  in  terms  of 
another  problem. 

Now  the  present  craze  for  taking 
*  habit-forming  drugs'  (so-called),  and 
the  suggested  remedies,  are  closely 
bound  up  with  this  curious  phenome- 
non. The  will  behaves  like  a  mule,  and 
the  imagination  like  a  bird  in  the 
presence  of  a  serpent. 

In  the  spring  of  1914  I  had  occasion 
to  study  the  effects  of  cocaine.  As  it 
happened,  I  had  access  to  all  the  'fast' 
or 'Bohemian' sets  in  London.  I  went 
through  them  with  a  tooth-comb,  and 
in  three  months  managed  to  discover 
two  girls  who  were  indulging  in  that 
drug  to  a  deleterious  extent.  To-day 
one  might  almost  say  that  no  tea  party 
is  complete  without  it. 

My  investigations  were  cut  short  by 
the  war;  I  was  obliged  to  return  to  the 
United  States.  I  had  therefore  no  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  cause  of  the 
change.  My  English  colleagues,  how- 
ever, attribute  the  present  situation  to 
two  main  factors:  (a)  the  widespread 
outbreak  of  psychoses  and  neuroseis 
due  to  public  anxiety  and  stress,  and 
the  consequent  demand  for  something 
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which  would  dull  the  nerves;  (6)  the 
D.O.R.A.  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
liquor. 

I  agree  that  both  these  factors  were 
potent;  they  square  with  our  own  expe- 
rience in  America.  There  drug-habits 
have  been  common  for  many  years,  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
naturally  afflicted  with  the  nervous 
diathesis.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  cli- 
mate, which  is  electrically  charged  in 
a  way  which  Europeans  cannot  possibly 
understand  until  they  have  tried  it, 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  education  is 
so  widespread  that  the  people  demand 
art,  literature,  and  music,  which  things 
are  denied  to  them  by  the  benevolence 
of  the  spiritual  heirs  of  Cotton  Mather. 
No  other  hypothesis  even  attempts  to 
explain  the  Yellow  Press,  the  dancing 
manias,  the  crazed  search  for  amuse- 
ment —  and  the  resort  to  the  waters  of 
Lethe,  beginning  with  cocktails  and 
ending  with  cocaine. 

But  prohibition,  ineffective  as  it  is, 
has  intensified  the  demand  for  drugs; 
and  I  am  therefore  ready  to  believe 
that  war-time  restrictions  on  the  sale 
of  liquor  produced  a  parallel  result  in 
England.  I  note  in  passing  that  the 
prohibition  of  absinthe  in  France  has 
resulted  in  the  manufacture  of  substi- 
tutes, some  of  which  will  actuaUy  eat 
their  way  through  a  marble  table. 

There  is,  however,  a  third  factor  to 
be  considered;  and,  without  going  over 
frankly  to  the  theories  of  Nancy,  the 
Salpetri^re,  Vienna,  and  Zurich,  i^  may 
well  be  that  it  is  the  most  important  of 
all.  This  factor  is  the  nauseating  fcmn 
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of  publicity  given  by  the  newspapers  — 
some  even  of  those  which  should  know 
better  —  to  the  matter.  Indulgence  in 
drugs  is  described  with  an  unholy  leer; 
it  is  connected  lewdly  with  sexual  aber- 
rations; and  the  reprobation  with  which 
the  writers  smear  their  nastiness  is 
obviously  hypocrisy  of  the  most  oily 
and  venal  type.  The  object  is  to  sell 
the  paper  by  making  people's  flesh 
creep,  like  the  Fat  Boy  in  Pickwick, 

Now  there  is  in  such  articles  —  which 
began,  I  regret  to  say,  with  a  not  un- 
interesting novel  called  Felix^  by  Mr. 
Robert  Hichens  —  what  Baudouin 
calls  a  pernicious  suggestion.  The  read- 
er is  invited  to  gloat  on  the  forbidden 
fruit.  But  even  worse,  from  this  point 
of  view,  is  the  unanimous  assertion  that 
once  anybody  starts  to  take  a  *drug* 
he  cannot  possibly  stop  of  his  own  free 
will,  and  is  only  to  be  rescued  at  the 
cost  of  unutterable  torments.  Medical 
treatises  on  the  subject,  with  no  excep- 
tion so  far  as  I  know,  perpetuate  this 
wicked  libel  on  the  divine  prerogative 
of  man  to  do  what  he  wills,  and,  when 
he  wills,  to  stop  doing.  Writers  of  fic- 
tion follow  the  evil  precedent. 

The  exception  to  this  rule  is  the 
Hasheesh-Eatery  by  H.  G.  Ludlow,  in 
which  the  author  (who  lived  on  the 
Hudson  near  Poughkeepsie)  describes 
his  addiction  to  that  drug,  and  his  cure 
by  his  unaided  determination. 

Such  cases  are,  however,  common 
enough;  but  the  strong-minded  never 
reach  the  clinic  of  the  physician,  and 
are  consequently  ignored  by  him. 

There  are,  in  fact,  three  main  classes 
of  men  and  women : 

1.  Afraid  to  experiment  with  any- 
thing, lest  — 

2.  Enslaved  by  anything  that  ap- 
peals to  them; 

3.  Able  to  use  anything  without 
damaging  themselves. 

I  hesitate  to  admit  either  of  the  two 
former  classes  to  the  title  of  Freeman. 


Since  the  year  1898  I  have  been  prin- 
cipally occupied  in  studying  the  effects 
of  various  drugs  upon  the  human  organ- 
ism, with  special  reference  to  the  paral- 
lelisms between  the  psychical  phenom- 
ena of  drug-neuroses,  insanities,  and 
mystical  illuminations.  The  main  ob- 
ject has  been  to  see  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible to  produce  the  indubitably  useful 
(see  William  James,  Varieties  of  Reli- 
giotis  Experience)  results  of  *  ecstasy' 
in  the  laboratory.  In  pursuit  of  this 
laudable  aim,  I  attempted  to  produce  a 

*  drug-habit'  in  myself.  In  vain.  My 
wife   literally   nagged   me   about   it: 

*  Don't  go  out  without  your  cocaine, 
sweetheart!'  or  'Did  you  remember  to 
take  your  heroin  before  lunch,  big  boy  ? ' 

I  reached  the  stage  where  one  takes 
a  sniff  of  cocaine  every  five  minutes  or 
so  all  day  long;  but  though  I  obtained 
definitely  toxic  results,  I  was  always 
able  to  abandon  the  drug  without  a 
pang.  These  experiments  sfanply  con- 
firmed the  conclusion  which  I  had 
already  adopted,  provisionally,  on 
theoretical  grounds:  that  busy  people, 
interested  in  life  and  in  their  work, 
simply  cannot  find  the  time  to  keep 
on  with  a  drug.  As  Baudelaire  says: 
*A  perfect  debauch  requires  perfect 
leisure.' 

A  prominent  newspaper  correspond- 
ent of  my  acquaintance  had  actually 
reached  a  stage  where  the  privation  of 
opium  was  torture  to  him.  The  stress 
of  the  war  threw  additional  work  on 
him;  but  instead  of  accentuating  his 
need,  it  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
find  the  time  to  smoke.  'Satan  finds 
some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do' 
is  sound  psychology. 

A  colleague  of  my  own,  who  partici- 
pated in  my  experiments,  found  him- 
self on  several  occasions  *  in  the  clutches 
of  the  drug-fiend.'  But  those  occasions 
were  all  characterized  by  one  fact:  he 
was,  for  external  reasons,  at  a  deadlock 
with  his  work.  He  had  nothing  to  do 
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but  to  think  about  the  drug,  and  his 
mind  was  flooded  with  '  pernicious  sug- 
gestions'  that  he  could  not  stop  it. 
Every  trifling  malaise  was  unhesitat- 
ingly attributed  either  to  the  eff*ects  of 
the  drug  or  those  of  trying  to  stop  it! 
Just  so  the  young  man  who  was  read- 
ing Middlemarch  fell  downstairs  and 
broke  his  leg  —  and  blamed  the  law  of 
gravity  instead  of  George  Eliot! 

It  is  not  contended  here  that  the 
physiological  theory  of  *  toleration'  is 
untrue.  No  doubt  the  nerves  do,  more 
or  less,  *  shriek  for  their  accustomed 
stimulus,'  as  the  foolish  physician  usu- 
ally tells  his  victim  —  apparently  with 
the  hope  of  removing  any  traces  of  self- 
confidence  or  will  power  that  he  may 
possess.  But,  within  limits,  an  average 
brave  and  resolute  man  can  arrange  the 
details  of  his  'cure '  and  carry  them  out 
with  success.  The  nerves,  too,  can  be 
fooled  to  some  extent.  A  member  of 
the  Himalayan  Expedition  of  1902  has 
put  it  on  record  that  when  he  was 
starved  in  respect  of  his  sugar-ration 
he  sufiered  the  most  intolerable  tor- 
tures. The  body  agreed  with  him  so  far 
as  to  furnish  almost  continuous  spasms 
of  nausea  and  diarrhoea.  But  on  sweet- 
ening his  tea  with  saccharine,  the  symp- 
toms almost  completely  disappeared: 
the  'suggestion'  of  sugar,  although  he 
knew  it  was  only  a  suggestion,  suflficed 
to  delude  his  physiological  'Chorus  of 
Troezenian  Women.' 

Now  if  there  be  one  thing  certain  in 
this  complex  world  it  is  this :  that  moral 
maladies  require  moral  therapeutics. 
The  present  system  of  'pernicious  sug- 
gestion,' backed  by  prohibition,  which 
insults  the  free  will  and  dignity  of  man- 
kind and  which  ofi*ers  princely  oppor- 
tunities to  illicit  traflic  and  blackmail, 
makes  the  situation  worse  every  month. 

In  Harlem,  a  district  of  New  York 
corresponding  roughly  to  a  combination 
of  Bayswater  and  Brixton,  there  are, 
by  police  statistics,  over  17,000  school 


children  addicted  to  heroin.  In  this 
particular  case  the  cause  is  simple 
enough.  An  enterprising  firm  of  doubt- 
less Grod-fearing  chemical  manufac- 
turers sent  out  agents  to  distribute  the 
drug  gratis  to  the  children.  Having 
established  the  'habit,'  the  agents  next 
demanded  an  ever-increasing  price, 
and  when  they  had  extracted  the  last 
mill  from  the  tortured  innocents,  told 
them  to  steal,  rob,  and  murder  in  order 
to  get  the  'mazuma'  for  the  'dope.' 
(The  'addict'  is  notoriously  fertile  in 
expedients  for  obtaining  supplies  of  his 
drug.) 

Abominations  of  this  sort  are  only 
possible  when  the  course  of  nature  is 
violently  diverted  by  pious  Puritans 
and  profiteering  policemen.  Nobody 
troubled  about  heroin  when  it  was  al- 
most as  easy  and  as  cheap  to  buy  as 
butter.  To-day,  despite  repressive  leg- 
islation, there  is  an  international  indus- 
try making  its  many  thousand  per  cent 
on  an  enormous  turnover,  and  occa- 
sionally throwing  some  peddling  Jonah 
overboard  when  some  brainless  dancing 
girl  happens  to  kill  herself.  What  better 
could  she  do? 

And  the  police  want  'additional 
powers.'  Of  course  they  do.  They 
envy  the  Beckers  of  New  York  —  the 
arbitrary  irresponsible  gangs  of  uni- 
formed gmfters,  in  league  with  every 
form  of  criminal,  from  the  white  slaver 
to  the  gambler  and  the  gunman.  If  the 
people  of  England  want  to  see  their 
cities  in  the  hands  of  petty  tyranny 
patting  the  paunch  of  corruption,  well 
and  good,  'strengthen  the  Act!' 

There  has  been  so  much  delirious 
nonsense  written  about  drugs  that  sane 
men  may  well  despair  of  seeing  the 
light. 

But  it  ought  to  be  obvious  that  if 
England  reverted  to  pre-war  condi- 
tions, when  any  responsible  person  (by 
signing  his  name  in  a  book)  could  buy 
drugs  at  a  fair  profit  on  cost  price,  — 
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cocaine,  say,  at  16«.  and  heroin  at  20«. 
the  bottle  of  10  grammes,  instead  of 
as  many  pounds,  —  the  whole  under- 
ground traffic  would  disappear  like  a 
bad  dream. 

It  is  possible,  perhaps  even  probable, 
that  for  a  month  or  two  there  would  be 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  fools  who 
killed  themselves  in  their  folly,  though 
personally  I  doubt  it.  But  I  have  no 
shame  in  saying  that,  after  a  war  in 
which  we  sent  our  sturdiest  sons  as 
sheep  to  the  slaughter,  we  should  not 
miss  a  few  score  wasters  too  stupid  to 
know  when  to  stop.  Besides  this,  we 
see,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  people 
who  want  the  drugs  manage  to  get 
them  in  one  way  or  another,  at  the  cost 
of  time,  trouble,  and  money  which 
might  be  used  more  wisely,  and  on  the 
other,  that  the  infernal  suggestions  of 
the  press,  and  the  vile  venality  of  the 
villains  attracted  to  the  traffic  by  the 


immense  profits,  are  deliberately  creat- 
ing new  addicts  every  day  of  people 
who  in  the  normal  course  of  affairs 
would  no  more  think  of  indulging  in 
narcotics  than  a  cat  in  a  cold  bath. 

So  much  for  the  purely  practical 
points  of  the  position;  but,  deeper  still, 
let  me  say,  as  a  Jefiersonian  Democrat, 
that  I  dread  beyond  all  else  the  growth 
of  the  petty  tyranny  of  restrictive  legis- 
lation, the  transference  of  disciplinary 
authority  from  the  judiciary  to  the  con- 
stabulary, the  abandonment  of  every 
constitutional  safeguard  of  individual 
liberty,  the  division  of  the  people  into 
the  hunters  and  the  hunted,  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  spy,  the  agent  provocateur^ 
and  the  blackmailer,  the  open  adoption 
of  the  policy  of  sitting  on  the  safety 
valve,  and  the  degradation  of  citizen- 
ship by  applying  physical  repression 
to  the  evils  whose  only  redress  lies  in 
moral  development! 
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BY  EDMUND  BLUNDEN 


[The  Shepherd  and  Other  Paemt  of  Peace  and  War] 


From  what  star  I  know  not,  but  I  found 
Myself  newborn  below  the  coppice  rail, 

No  bigger  than  the  dewdrops  and  as  round. 
In  a  soft  sward,  no  cattle  might  assail. 

And  so  I  gathered  mightiness  and  grew 
With  this  one  dream  kindling  in  me,  that  I 

Should  never  cease  from  conquering  light  and  dew 
Till  my  white  splendor  touched  the  trembling  sky. 


A  PAGE  OF  VERSE 


SHAKESPEARE 

BY  RABINDRANATH  TAGORE 
[Looker-On] 

When  by  the  far-away  sea  your  fiery 
disk  appeared  from  behind  the 
unseen,  O  Poet,  O  Sun,  England's 
horizon  felt  you  near  her  breast, 
and  took  you  to  be  her  own. 

She  kissed  your  forehead,  caught  you 
in  the  arms  of  her  forest  branches, 
hid  you  behind  her  mist-mantle 
and  watched  you  in  the  green- 
sward where  fairies  love  to  play 
among  meadow  flowers. 

A  few  early  birds  sang  your  hymn  of 
praise  while  the  rest  of  the  wood- 
land choir  were  asleep. 

Then,  at  the  silent  beckoning  of  the 
Eternal,  you  rose  higher  and 
higher  till  you  reached  the  mid- 
sky,  making  all  quarters  of  heaven 
your  town. 

Therefore  at  this  moment,  after  the 
end  of  centuries,  the  palm  groves 
by  the  Indian  Sea  raise  their 
tremulous  branches  to  the  sky, 
murmuring  your  praise. 

THE  NEW  BLOSSOM 

BT  ISOBEL  HUME 

[Observer] 

A  MOMENT  and  it  shone  clear  on  my 
mind  — 
In  unveiled  beauty  as  the  day-star 
rises; 
With  delicate  sharp  form  and  newborn 
bliss. 
On  the  ecstatic  heart  where  joy  sur- 
prises: 
And  all  the  Spring  to  me 
Was  a  white  flower  upon  a  budded 
tree. 


WAKING  DREAMS 

BT  GILBERT  THOMAS 

[Observer] 

This  morning,  as  I  woke  in  bed. 
The  Little  Ouse  was  in  my  head  — 
The  Little  Ouse  that  flows  so  brown 
Beside  the  wharf  at  Thetford  town. 
And  under  the  gray  arch  where  yet 
The  seal  of  ancient  peace  is  set. 
Oh,    what   should    make   that   quiet 

stream 
Wind    through    my    happy    waking 

dream? 

Yesterday,  as  I  woke  in  bed, 

The   Atlantic   pounded   through   my 

head. 
Lashed  by  the  furious  Sou' west 
That  gives  to  sea  and  ships  no  rest; 
While,  like  a  derelict,  on  high 
The  half-moon  drifted  through  the  sky. 
Oh,  what  should  make  that  moon's 

pale  gleam 
Eerily  haunt  my  waking  dream? 

The  day  before,  I  woke  in  bed. 
And  children  flitted  through  my  head. 
Oh,  there  was  Jack,  with  open  smile. 
And  Anne,  her  small  face  wreathed  in 

guile; 
And  Derrick,  of  the  sober  eyes» 
Gazed  at  the  world  with  mute  surprise; 
While  schoolboy  Tom,  cheered  by  his 

team. 
Shot  a  goal  through  my  waking  dream. 

To-morrow,  as  I  wake  in  bed» 

Who  knows  what  may  be  in  my  head? 

What  joy?  What  peace?  What  grief? 

What  fear? 
Where  shall  I  be  —  afar  or  near? 
Oh,  strange  adventure!  .  .  .  Hasten, 

Sleep! 
Bear  me  across  the  unknown  deep; 
But  bid  some  holy  influence  beam 
Upon  my  spirit's  waking  dream! 
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IN  THE  CITY  OF  MARRAKECH 

President  Millerand's  pilgrim- 
age, coupled  with  the  colonial  expo- 
sition at  Marseilles,  has  stimulated  the 
interest  of  the  French  in  their  Moroc- 
can possessions,  and  particularly  in 
some  of  the  picturesque  old  cities  of 
the  lands  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Of  particular  interest 
is  Marrakech,  the  capital  of  Southern 
Morocco,  once  the  seat  of  the  Almora- 
vide  dynasty. 

In  a  long  article  in  Le  Correspondant, 
M.  L.  d'Anfreville  de  la  Salle  describes 
the  charm  of  the  city  at  the  foot  of  the 
Atlas  Mountains,  where,  he  says,  — 

tropical  Africa  and  the  mountain  scenery  of 
Europe  seem  to  meet  each  other.  And  yet 
this  contrast  is  not  the  whole  charm  of 
Marrakech.  Here  one  is  in  the  land  of  the 
sun.  The  sovereign  of  the  solar  system 
illuminates,  each  evening,  a  vast  golden 
furnace,  gleaming  along  the  gigantic  bar- 
rier of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  and  the  eyes 
never  grow  weary  of  the  play  of  light  upon 
this  enormous  mountain-mass  in  an  atmos- 
phere whose  purity  is  unknown  in  our 
climate.  .  .  . 

Marrakech  possesses  more  than  the  fan- 
tastic setting  of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  for 
the  exploration  of  its  surroundings  and  of 
the  city  itself  holds  pleasant  surprises  for 
tourists  and  for  business  men  also.  The 
old  city  of  the  Almoravide  kings  offers  to 
its  guests  what  are  perhaps  the  most  mar- 
velous architectiu^  wonders  of  all  Moroc- 
co. Their  description  has  already  tempted 
writers  of  great  talent,  and  voliuninous 
guidebooks  have  also  been  prepared  for 
those  who  prefer  the  simple  precision  of  a 
complete  description  to  literary  raptures. 

M.  de  la  Salle  gives  a  picture  of  the 
tombs  of  ancient  princes  in  the  most 
beautiful  mosque  of  the  city:  — 

Ordinarily  one  penetrates  into  the 
Kasbah  by  way  of  Bab-Aguenaou,  a  gate 
built  of  red  sandstone.    Here  one  finds 


oneself  dose  by  a  beautiful  mosque  of 
unusual  proportions,  in  the  shadow  of 
which  is  located  the  most  beautiful  monu- 
ment of  Moroccan  art,  the  tombs  of  the 
Saadian  princes.  Their  dynasty  set  out 
from  Marrakech  in  the  sixteenth  century 
to  conquer  all  Moghreb  from  the  Christian 
invaders  and  from  Merinide  sultans  who 
were  held  to  be  abandoned  by  Allah;  and 
they  came  in  the  end  to  make  their  last 
habitation  in  the  shelter  of  this  city's  ram- 
parts, the  cradle  of  the  power  of  their 
earlier  days. 

Their  tombs  are  not  displayed  to  the  eyes 
of  the  vulgar  herd,  and  there  is  nothing 
from  the  outside  to  indicate  what  an  artistic 
treasure  lies  at  the  end  of  a  sombre  corridor. 
The  view  is  like  that  in  one  of  the  stories  in 
the  Arabian  Nights ^  in  which  a  beggar  opens 
before  you  the  door  of  a  ruin  and  it  is  sud- 
denly transformed  into  a  dream  palace. 
One  breathes  a  different  air  in  this  palace  of 
the  dead,  as  if  in  crossing  its  threshhold 
one  had  entered  a  realm  of  enchantments; 
and  the  magician  of  the  legend,  if  he  sud- 
denly appeared  and  presented  to  the  visitor 
an  enchanted  lamp,  would  hardly  astonish 
him.  He  is  no  longer  in  the  real  world. 
He  knows  and  admits  it;  but  no  hint  of 
sadness  or  even  contemplation  touches  his 
spirit. 

The  Mohammedans  do  not  regard  the 
mystery  of  the  final  separation  as  we  do. 
They,  perhaps,  do  not  fear  death  so  much 
as  we;  certaLoly  they  do  not  honor  it  more. 
That  is  the  reason  why  their  f  imeral  monu- 
ments, often  charming  and  serene,  are 
never  of  magnificent  proportions.  From 
the  walled  corridor,  covered  with  inappro- 
priate plaster-of-Faris,  one  comes  into  a 
narrow  room  very  highly  ornamented, 
which  opens  by  a  large  doorway  into  a 
second  hall  where  almost  all  the  tombs  are 
located.  This  is  a  masterpiece.  Twelve 
columns  of  milk-white  marble,  grouped 
three  by  three,  support  it.  Funereal  stones 
with  forms  of  perfect  purity  are  scattered 
over  the  ground,  while  a  mosaic  of  clear 
faience  forms  a  plinth  for  the  surrounding 
wall.  All  the  surroimdings,  the  walls,  the 
arches  that  stretch  between  columns,  even 
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a  part  of  the  ceiling,  are  covered  with 
arabesques  cut  in  a  stucco  that,  mingling  its 
whiteness  with  the  rest,  gives  a  pleasant 
sense  of  clearness,  which  caresses  the  eye 
as  it  looks  upon  these  marvels.  One  sees 
before  him  neither  human  image  nor  any- 
thing that  might  cause  the  dead  to  be  re- 
membered by  recalling  life.  The  eye  loses 
itself  in  following  the  lines  with  their  grace- 
ful curves,  and  grasps  only  the  harmonious 
ensemble  of  mingling  colors  and  entangled 
lines.  It  is  delighted  by  a  pleasure  that  is 
wholly  physical ;  for  the  heart  is  not  touched 
at  all  by  this  spectacle,  whereby  the  soul  is 
not  exalted. 

These  princely  dead,  stretched  out  upon 
their  narrow  monuments,  over  which  the 
Arabic  characters  are  interlaced,  once 
lived  like  other  men.  They  loved,  they 
hated;  but  there  is  nothing  here  to  recall 
what  they  once  were  or  what  they  still  are. 
Nothing  difiPerentiates  one  from  the  other. 
They  are  nothing  but  a  little  of  the  same 
dust  beneath  the  same  block  of  marble. 
And  this  uniformity,  this  total  absence  of 
any  sign  that  may  preserve  to  our  eyes  a 
kind  of  personality,  renders  them  doubly 
dead  for  us. 

Their  tombs  give  us  a  profound  impres- 
sion of  immaterial  beauty  as  unalterable  as 
a  theorem,  eternal  and  utterly  true;  but  for 
all  that,  there  is  something  lacking:  it  is 
not  cold  like  death  —  it  is  cold  with  the 
chill  of  utter  annihilation. 

A  court  enclosed  in  high  walls  separates 
this  artistic  sanctuary,  still  almost  intact, 
from  another  hall  which  time  and  aban- 
donment have  less  respected.  Here  people 
throw  heaps  of  filth,  which  is  hidden  under 
great  yellow  daisies  growing  close  to  two  or 
three  tufted  trees  that  have  sprung  up  and 
grown  without  the  aid  of  any  gardener. 
These  mausoleums,  this  court,  these  trees, 
in  a  few  square  metres,  form  a  symbolic 
unit.  Beauty,  disorder,  slovenliness  —  does 
this  not  sum  up  all  of  old  Morocco,  as  if 
drawn  in  perspective  under  its  blue  sky  and 
its  dazzling  sunlight? 


THREE  JOAN  OF  ARC  TAPESTRIES 

Three  old  tapestries  with  an  inter- 
esting history  were  suspended  in  the 


south  transept  of  Notre  Dame  Cathe- 
dral last  May  when  all  France  was 
celebrating  the  saint's  day  of  Joan  of 
Arc.  Church,  State*  and  Public  united 
in  doing  honor  to  the  national  Saint. 
Her  statues  were  heaped  with  flowers. 
Troops  of  the  French  army  rendered 
military  honors,  and  religious  services 
were  conducted  everywhere.  That  in 
Notre  Dame,  over  which  Cardinal 
Dubois,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  pre- 
sided, was  especially  imposing,  and 
was  followed  by  the  traditional  pro- 
cession to  the  inner  portion  of  the 
basilica. 

The  pillars  of  the  south  trailsept 
were  hung  with  three  magnificent 
D'Aubusson  tapestries,  loaned  by  their 
owner,  in  whose  family  they  have  been 
for  a  very  long  time.  The  tapestries 
were  inspired  by  Chapelain's  famous 
poem.  La  Pucelle^  ou  la  France  di- 
Iwfie^  printed  in  1656,  lavishly  il- 
lustrated with  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Joan  of  Arc.  The  book  had  as  a  fron- 
tispiece a  portrait  of  Henri  d'  Orleans, 
Duke  of  Longueville  and  Estoute- 
ville,  Prince  of  Neufchfttel,  and  Count 
of  Dunois,  a  descendant  of  one  of 
the  Maid's  companions  in  arms,  who 
became  Chapelain's  patron.  Several 
tapestries  inspired  by  these  illustra- 
tions were  designed,  though  not  all 
were  executed. 

The  three  displayed  in  Notre  Dame 
represent  episodes  in  Joan's  life.  In 
one  she  stands  helmeted  for  war  and 
holding  the  staff*  of  her  Oriflamme.  In 
another,  as  a  humble  shepherd-maid 
conducted  by  an  angel,  she  is  recog- 
nizing Charles  VII,  who  is  standing 
among  a  group  of  courtiers.  The  third 
shows  the  King  crowned  and  clad  in  his 
mantle  ornamented  with  fleurs-de-lis, 
but  with  his  sceptre  broken  at  his  feet, 
and  overcome  by  the  misfortunes  of 
his  realm.  Joan  is  shown  delivering 
him  from  his  bondage  and  pointing  to 
the  French  armies,  ready  to  maroh  to 
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the  deUveiy  of  their  country.  Saint 
Michael  dominates  the  whole  scene, 
and  holds  out  a  shield  on  which  appear 
the  words  'La  Pucelle,  ou  la  France 
d61ivr6e. '  The  whole  composition  was 
originaUy  the  frontispiece  of  the  poem, 
taken  over  without  change  in  the 
tapestry. 

AN  AMERICAN  DRAMATIST  ABROAD 

The  foreign  reputation  of  Mr.  Eu- 
gene O'Neill  is  gradually  growing.  His 
plays  have  had  London  productions 
and  will  probably  be  seen  before  long 
in  Paris,  where  the  prevailing  note  of 
gloom  that  has  hitherto  been  so  marked 
a  characteristic  of  everything  he  has 
written  may  not  prove  so  discouraging 
as  it  has  been  to  Americans,  even  those 
who  are  most  capable  of  recognizing  his 
genuine  power  as  a  dramatist.  There 
is  a  profoimd  note  either  of  melan- 
choly or  morbidity  in  most  European 
fiction  written  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  the  grimness  of  Beyond  the 
Horizon^  or  the  savage  terror  of  The 
Emperor  Jones,  may  meet  present  Eu- 
ropean taste  very  agreeably. 

In  France,  however,  the  theatre  has 
been  less  affected  than  the  short  story 
and  the  novel  by  the  wave  of  morbid- 
ity. The  well-made  play,  light,  spark- 
ling, always  amusing  whatever  else  it 
may  be,  and  almost  always  a  model  of 
craftsmanship,  holds  the  boards.  In 
Germany  the  theatre,  too,  seems  to 
share  in  the  prevailing  tone.  Modem 
dramatists  write  a  good  many  morbid 
plays  and  Strindberg's  most  terrible 
pieces  are  well  received,  while  such  a 
play  as  Schnitzler's  Riegen  not  long  ago 
reached  the  stage  for  the  first  time, 
years  after  it  was  written. 

VEurope  NouveUe  thus  reviews  The 
Emperor  Jones,  which  has  not  yet  been 
translated  into  French,  but  is  evidently 
being  read  in  English  by  Parisians  in- 
terested in  foreign  literature:  — 


This  is  one  of  those  infrequent  plays  from 
America  that  one  can  regard  as  possessed  of 
literary  value.  The  position  of  American 
dramatists  is  depressing  enough.  Aside 
from  light  operetta  and  the  sentimental  or 
detective  drama,  there  is  very  little  place 
for  social  studies  or  analysis  of  the  passions 
that  move  humanity.  M.  Eugene  O^Neill, 
a  young  author  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
most  brilliant  of  his  generation,  takes  an 
interest  in  strange  and  often  exotic  person- 
ages. His  Emperor  Jone«  deals  with  a  negro, 
a  former  Pullman  porter  and  escaped  con- 
vict, who  is  now  ruler  over  an  island  in  the 
West  Indies.  ... 

His  little  play  is  ironic  and  vigorous, 
highly  colored  and  rich  in  language.  The 
author  not  only  knows  how  to  make  ne- 
groes talk,  but  he  imderstands  their  care- 
lessness, their  superstition,  their  cruelty, 
and  their  mockery.  M.  O'Neill  also  under- 
stands hb  craft.  His  crescendo  of  fear  is  ex- 
cellently done.  If  he  is  only  willing  to  apply 
his  talents  to  the  observation  of  social  types 
that  are  a  little  less  elemental  than  drunken 
sailors  or  reveling  blacks,  he  cannot  fail  to 
produce  still  more  significant  plays. 

A  FEMININE  HOMER? 

A  NEW  edition  of  Samuel  Butler's 
essay  in  Homeric  speculation.  The 
Authoress  of  the  Odyssey,  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  London,  has  led 
*The  Librarian,*  who  contributes  a 
weekly  page  to  the  Saturday  Review,  to 
remind  his  readers  that  the  notion  that 
a  woman  wrote  the  poems  attributed  to 
Homer  is  not  quite  so  new  as  it  seemed 
when  Butler's  book  first  appeared. 
The  English  author,  to  be  sure, 
contented  himself  with  asserting  the 
feminine  authorship  of  only  one  of  the 
poems;  but,  says  *The  Librarian':  — 

Looking  over  the  new  edition  of  Butler's 
The  Authoress  of  the  Odyssey,  1  find  another 
proof  of  the  uselessness  of  any  correction  of 
a  book  once  published.  Meeting  Butler 
some  time  before  he  died,  I  expressed  some 
astonishment  that  he  had  not  referred  to  the 
post-classical  tradition  which  ascribed  to  a 
woman  the  first  authorship  of  the  Homeric 
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poems.  Of  this,  it  turned  out,  he  was 
entirely  ignorant,  though  he  had  taken  a 
very  good  degree  in  classics.  His  letters  on 
the  subject  were  published  later  on  in  a 
biography,  but  seem  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  his  editor,  so  that  I  must  once 
more  remind  Butlerians  and  students  of  the 
Odyssey  that  a  certain  Alexandrian  critic  of 
Homer,  Naucrates  by  name,  asserts  that 
the  Odyssey  (and  the  Iliad!)  were  written 
by  one  Phantasia,  daughter  of  Nicaritius, 
a  professor  of  philosophy,  and  were  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  Memphis,  where 
Homer  found  them. 


SUBMARINE  PAINTING 

The  Paris  literary  journal,  U Opinion, 
prints  some  interesting  reminiscences 
of  the  first  experiments  in  submarine 
landscapes  ^-  if  one  may  employ  the 
term  —  begun  by  the  painter  Ritchard. 
The  painter  made  his  first  descent  in 
I905y  when  he  was  traveling  in  Tahiti, 
going  overboard  in  a  diver's  suit  and 
walking  about  on  the  sea  bottom  until 
he  found  a  view  that  suited  him.  Then 
his  canvas,  easel,  brushes,  and  colors 
were  lowered  to  him  through  twenty 
metres  of  water. 

The  canvases  had  previously  been 
prepared  with  oil,  so  that  they  were 
not  affected  by  sea  water,  and  the  colors 
were  so  mixed  that  they,  too,  could 
be  used  on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
Working  at  this  depth,  the  artist- 
diver  could  remain  for  a  half-hour 
only;  and  he  frequently  came  to  the 
surface,  leaving  easel,  canvas,  and  all 
at  the  bottom,  returning  the  next  day 
to  find  them  quite  undisturbed.  Only, 
adds  VOjnniony  'there  were  a  few  big 
fishes  around,  playing  the  part  of  the 
curious  gamins  of  the  Paris  squares.' 


THE  COCK  OF  JEBfMAPES 

The  bronze  cock  of  Jemmapes  once 
more  stands  upon  the  summit  of  the 


monument  commemorating  the  battle 
in  which,  in  1792,  the  French  revolu- 
tionary army  defeated  the  Austrians. 
The  first  cock,  emblematic  of  victo- 
rious France,  was  placed  on  the  monu- 
ment in  1911,  when  the  memorial  was 
erected,  mainly  by  the  subscription  of 
Belgian  friends  of  France.  At  this 
time  a  strong  German  propaganda  was 
being  carried  on  in  Belgium. 

Jemmapes  is  near  Mons,  and  when 
the  German  army  passed  that  way  in 
1914,  the  Saxon  troops  took  down  the 
great  bronze  figure  —  three  metres  in 
height  —  and  blew  it  to  pieces  with 
dynamite.  A  conmiittee  of  the  'Amis 
de  Jemmapes'  has  rebuilt  the  monu- 
ment and  set  up  the  bronze  cock  anew. 

THE  JUDAS   OF  OBERAMMERGAU 

The  Manchester  Guardian  tells  an 
amusing  story  of  one  of  the  charac- 
ters in  the  Passion  Play  at  Oberammer- 
gau:  — 

During  a  visit  he  paid  to  Oberammergau 
several  years  ago,  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  D. 
White,  the  American  diplomat,  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Judas,  whom  he  de- 
scribed as  by  far  the  best  actor  in  the  whole 
performance.  Mr.  White  remarked  to  him 
that  he  ought  to  have  a  double  salary,  as 
the  Judas  had  in  the  miracle  plays  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  this  was  thought  due  to 
him  as  compensation  for  the  injury  done  to 
his  character  by  his  taking  that  part.  At 
this  the  Oberammergau  Judas  smiled  pleas- 
antly, and  replied:  *No;  I  am  content  to 
share  equally  with  the  others.  But  the 
same  feeling  toward  the  Judas  still  exists.' 

He  then  told  Mr.  White  the  following 
story.  A  few  weeks  before,  while  he  was 
working  at  his  carving-bench,  the  door  of 
his  workshop  opened  and  a  peasant  woman 
from  the  mountains  came  in,  stood  still,  and 
gazed  at  him  intently.  On  his  asking  her 
what  she  wanted  she  said :  *  I  saw  you  in  the 
play  yesterday.  I  wished  to  look  at  you 
again.  You  look  so  like  my  husband.  He  b 
dead.  He,  too,  was  a  very  bad  man!' 


BOOKS  ABROAD 


Denikin,  General  A.  I.  The  Rttsnan  Turmoil, 
Memoirs:  MUUary,  Social,  and  Political.  Lon- 
don: Hutchinson  and  Company,  1922.    24^. 

[W.  N.  Ewer  in  the  Daily  Heraldl 

General  Denikin's  book  is  not  the  story  of 
hn  campaigns  against  the  Red  Army.  It  is  the 
often-told  story  of  1917  —  of  the  first  Revolu- 
tion and  of  the  economic  and  military  collapse 
whidi  iveoeded  the  seizm-e  of  power  by  the  Bol- 


An  often-told  story,  but  told  by  the  White 
General  from  a  new  point  of  view,  and  in  a  vivid, 
capable  style  which  makes  it  one  of  the  most 
Tsluable  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  docu- 
ments of  the  Revolution. 

General  Denikin,  self-revealed  in  his  book,  is 
pfore  soldier.  He  cares  little  enough  about  the 
Tsar  or  the  landowners.  The  Army  —  the  old 
Army  —  was  the  thing  to  which  he  had  given  his 
hfe,  and  which  he  loved  devotedly.  He  was  a 
good  enough  offico",  who  treated  his  men  well. 
He  counted  on  their  loyalty.  He  was  proud  of 
them.  But  when  they  refused  any  longer  to  obey 
him  and  his  brother  officers,  he  can  find  no  words 
too  bad  for  them.  They  are  a  'savage,  cruel, 
senseless  mob,*  a  'licentious  soldiery,'  and  so  on. 
General  Denikin,  I  said,  is  pure  soldier.  That 
was  wrong.  He  is  pure  officer.  The  army  to  him 
was  the  Staff  and  the  officers.  The  men  were  — 
just  the  component  parts  of  battalions.  And  the 
tiling  he  cannot  forgive  in  the  Revolution  is  that 
these  component  parts  became  individuals  with 
wills  and  desires  and  dreams  and  hates  of  their 
own. 

A  teniUe  enough  situation,  the  breaking  of  a 
great  army-machine  —  held  together  by  disci- 
fiiiDe  and  habit  and  tradition  —  into  millions  of 
human  beings.  A  situation  fertile  in  tragedy  and 
horror.  A  situation  calling  for  strong  and  imag- 
inative leadership  which  alone  could  bring  order 
from  chaos. 

Kerenaky  and  his  colleagues  failed  because 
they  lacked  the  iron  resolution  without  which  all 
dae  was  usdess.  The  generals  failed  because  — 
they  had  nothing  else.    They  had  the  quality 
whidi  General  Denikin  praises  —  *the  will  pow- 
er wfaidi*  by  its  boundless  daring,  its  cruelty 
in  removing  obstades,  and  its  tenacity  in  seizing 
power,  gives  victory.'   But  that  will  power  alone 
cannot  make  armies  or  nations.  You  cannot  lead 
men  by  ntthlessness  alone.  Habit  and  tradition 
may  give  you  obedience.   But  when  habit  and 
tradition  are  gone,  only  an  ideal  —  something  for 
whidi  men  will  struggle  and  su£Fer  —  can  inspire 
discipline  and  ordered  effort. 


That  is  why  neither  Korniloff,  nor  Kolchak, 
nor  Denikin  could  remake  the  army  which 
crumbled  in  Kerensky's  nerveless  hands.  They 
had  will  power  and  ability,  but  they  had  no 
more.  Their  armies,  too,  lacking  the  cohesive 
force  of  an  ideal,  crumbled. 

And  a  Jewish  civilian  (Denikin's  contempt  for 
civilians  almost  equals  his  contempt  for  Jews) 
succeeded,  where  all  these  had  failed,  because  he 
and  his  colleagues  had  what  all  these  lacked  — 
the  combination  of  ideal  and  will  power  whidi 
makes  men  adequate  to  leadership  in  great 
emergencies. 

One  of  these  days  General  Denikin  may  come 
to  imderstand  that.  Then  he  will  go  home  and 
work  as  loyally  for  the  Red  Army  as  he  worked 
for  the  army  of  the  Tsar. 

But  I  hope  that  he  will  first  write  another 
book  as  good  as  this  —  a  book  which  shall  tell  of 
the  part  he  played  in  the  civil  war. 

[New  Statesman] 

General  Denikin,  who  distinguished  himself 
in  the  campaign  against  Grermany,  and  later 
as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  anti-Bolshevist 
army,  presents  us  with  a  mass  of  information  and 
opinion  in  a  somewhat  indigestible  form.  What- 
ever his  miltary  talent,  he  does  not  possess  the 
gift  of  marshaling  a  disorderly  rabble  of  facts  into 
a  well-disciplined  and  lucid  narrative.  With 
more  literary  skill  he  could  have  made  of  these 
Memoirs:  MUitaryy  Social,  and  PoUtical  a  book 
of  more  considerable  historical  value.  His  most 
interesting  pages  are  those  in  which  he  describes 
his  arrest  and  imprisonment  by  the  Bolsheviki, 
the  tragic  vacillations  of  the  Tsar,  and  the 
democratization  of  the  Army. 

His  view  of  these  matters  may  be  inferred  from 
what  is  already  known  of  his  military  career,  as 
well  as  from  such  a  i>assage  as  this:  *For  me,  the 
Army  is  not  only  an  historical,  social,  national 
phenomenon,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  my  life,  in 
which  lie  many  memories,  precious  and  not  to  be 
forgotten,  in  which  all  is  bound  up  and  interlaced 
into  one  general  mass  of  swiftly  passing  days  of 
sadness  and  of  joy,  in  which  there  are  hundreds  of 
cherished  graves,  of  buried  dreams,  and  unex- 
tinguishable  faith.  The  Army  should  be  ap- 
proached cautiously.  .  .  .  '  That  they  meddled 
with  the  Army,  not  cautiously  but  with  fatal 
violence,  constitutes  the  General's  chief  grievance 
against  his  political  enemies. 

[Times] 

The  publication  of  an  English  version  of  this 
book  will  assist  readers  in  this  country  to  form  a 
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more  accurate  opinion  of  General  Denikin  than 
has  hitherto  been  generally  the  case.  They  will 
find  that  he  is  no  black  reactionary  or  brutal 
martinet,  but  a  very  human,  observant,  and 
capable  soldier. 

The  son  of  a  conscript  serf  who  rose  to  officer's 
rank,  he  has  been  a  soldier  all  his  life;  his  inter- 
ests are  bound  up  with  those  of  the  army;  and 
it  is  natural  that  this  book  should  deal  almost 
wholly  with  the  coming  of  the  Revolution  to  the 
front  and  the  gradual  disintegration  of  the  Rus- 
sian forces  in  the  slowly  rising  flood  of  anarchy 
that  engulfed  the  country. 

General  Denikin  does  not  blame  the  Revolu- 
tion for  what  happened  —  like  all  practical 
Russians,  he  knew  that  it  was  inevitable;  and  for 
him,  as  for  most  other  officers,  the  authority  of 
the  Duma  was  enough  to  persuade  him  that  his 
duty  lay  in  holding  together  the  army  and 
assisting  the  new  order  to  establish  itself.  But 
he  does  condemn  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution: 
the  moderates  among  them  were  incompetent  to 
withstand  the  pressure  from  below;  while,  of  the 
Socialists,  those  who  foresaw  the  danger  of  the 
army*s  breaking  up  were  misled  into  thinking 
that  the  turbulent  Petrograd  garrison  was  typical 
of  the  army  as  a  whole,  while  the  others  were  only 
too  glad  to  do  anything  that  would  hasten  a 
separate  peace  with  the  enemy. 

Yet,  as  General  Denikin  convincingly  shows, 
the  troops  at  the  Front  were  better  equipped  in 
1917  than  they  had  ever  been  before,  while  their 
morale  was  little,  if  at  all,  worse  than  that  of  the 
other  nations  in  the  field.  But  with  the  triumph 
of  the  Revolution  the  Soviet  leaders,  some  con- 
sciously, some  through  their  illusions,  under- 
mined the  authority  of  the  Russian  officers. 
With  the  relaxation  of  discipline,  the  fate  of  the 
army  was  sealed. 

It  is  this  side  of  the  Revolution  —  the  tragedy 
of  the  Russian  officers  —  upon  which  General 
Denikin  lays  stress.  He  gives  countless  instances 
of  the  humiliations  they  suffered,  and,  as  if  de- 
spairing of  bringing  these  home  to  the  lay  reader, 
he  at  last  tries  his  hand  at  a  story,  the  incidents 
of  which  are  taken  from  life,  depicting  a  typical 
day  of  a  Russian  officer  in  the  *  democratized' 
army. 

The  officer  finds  his  trench  full  of  men  lounging 
and  playing  cards;  others  are  fraternizing  with 
the  Germans,  who  are  taking  careful  notes  of  the 
disposition  of  the  Russian  lines.  There  is  a  meet- 
ing, at  which  Bolshevist  speakers  urge  the  troops 
to  desert  the  lines.  At  dinner  there  is  no  bread 
for  the  officers'  mess,  a  soldier  official  of  the 
Soviet  having  forbidden  its  distribution.  There 
is  no  longer  any  discipline,  any  army,  any  Front. 
And  when  the  officer  goes  to  his  tent  in  the  eve- 
ning, the  tentpole  is  knocked  over  and  he  is 


beaten  by  a  mob  of  soldiers.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
many  Russian  officers  committed  suicide  rather 
than  endure  the  disgrace  of  such  a  life. 

Recoult,  RxTiiOND.  OH  m  eH  CAlUmagnef 
Comment  la  faire  payer  f  Paris:  Hadiette, 
1922. 

[U  Europe  NouveUe] 

M.  Recoult'b  book  has  the  good  qualitiei  and 
the  faults  of  a  star  reporter's  book.  Undoubtedly 
we  find  here  notes  and  suggestions  that  reveal  in 
the  author  a  penetrating  perception  of  the  pqr- 
chology  of  men  and  people.  There  are  some  bril- 
liant interviews:  Noske,  Rathenau,  Einstein;  but 
one  cannot  help  thinking  how  little,  in  wpitt  of 
all  his  efforts,  the  author  has  been  able  to  pene- 
trate into  the  life  of  Germany  itself .  He  has  seen 
only  a  very  superficial  stratum  of  the  Gcnnan 
population. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  say  that  he  has  touched 
nothing  but  the  cosmopolitan  world  of  the 
'palaces'  and  the  Hotel  Adlon,  of  the  theatres 
and  political  and  governmental  circles,  but  after 
reading  him,  one  scarcely  gathers  the  impressioii 
that  he  has  seen  into  the  living  conditions  of  the 
German  workers. 

Perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason  that  M.  Becouly 
has  brought  back  from  Germany  such  an  opti- 
mistic impression  of  its  political  and  economic 
equilibrium.  In  a  way  he  has  been  daisied  by 
the  industrial  recovery.  He  believes  that  the 
feverish  —  some  might  say  factitious  —  indus- 
trial activity  of  Germany  is  'real  and  lasting.' 
Where  is  Germany,  really?  The  future  wiD  tdl 
how  correctly  M.  Recouly  has  seen. 

Blunden,  Edmund.  The  Shepherd  and  Other 
Poems  of  Peace  and  War,  London:  R.  Cobden- 
Sanderson,  1922.     6«. 

['C.P.*  in  the  Maneheeler  Ouardian] 

The  two  years  since  Mr.  Edmund  Blundeo 
published  his  first  book  of  poems  have  seen  a 
renuffkable  ripening,  rounding,  and  perfecting  of 
his  work.  He  has  shed  those  queer-sounding, 
queer-looking  words  which,  though  perhaps 
springing  from  the  soil  they  were  used  to  describe, 
had  the  effect  only  of  excrescences  in  the  descrip- 
tion. .  .  . 

The  new  volume,  too,  shows  a  greater  variety 
of  mood  within  Mr.  Blunden's  range,  —  which 
in  a  purely  pastoral  poet  is  natnrally  limited,  — 
and  a  corresponding  variety  of  form.  Though 
there  is  melancholy  in  these  poems,  as  if  after  the 
war  nothing,  not  even  the  countryside,  could  ever 
be  the  same  again,  it  is  not  a  mastering  mdan- 
choly,  rather  a  mellowing  one;  and  it  gives  place 
at  times  to  a  flash  of  fantasy  like  *Xhe  Giant 
PuffbaU.' 
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nod  and  slight  movement  of  his  right  hand 
indicated  that  General  Gr5ner  was  to  speak. 

General  Groner  presented  a  frank 
picture  of  the  situation,  and,  during  the 
discussion  that  ensued,  insisted  that 
force  must  not  be  used  to  restore  dis- 
cipline: *The  army  is  so  unreliable  that 
the  order  to  fight  against  the  people  at 
home  [that  is,  the  revolution]  would 
lead  to  bloody  carnage  within  our  own 
ranks.*  The  Kaiser  agreed.  Finally  the 
General  Quartermaster  came  to  the 
point  of  his  whole  conMnunication :  — 

'The  army  will  march  home  in  peace  and 
order  under  its  own  generals,  but  not  imder 
the  command  of  Your  Majesty!* 

The  Kaiser's  eyes  flashed  with  anger. 
He  drew  up  to  his  full  height.  Taking  two 
or  three  steps  toward  General  Grttner,  he 
said  in  a  sharp,  vibrant  voice:  — 

'Excellency,  I  demand  that  statement 
from  you  in  writing.  I  must  have  it  set 
down  in  black  and  white  and  signed  by  all 
the  commanding  generals,  that  the  army  no 
longer  is  under  the  command  of  its  Supreme 
War  Lord.' 

Hindenburg  interposed,  to  smooth 
over  the  situation.  After  the  reports 
that  had  reached  them,  both  from  back 
in  Germany  and  from  the  front,  neither 
he  nor  General  Groner  could  assume 
responsibility  for  the  loyalty  of  the 
army. 

The  Kaiser's  countenance  assumed  a 
strained,  fixed  look.  During  all  the  inner 
struggles  of  the  last  few  days  ...  a  firm, 
proud  faith  in  the  loyalty  of  the  men  who 
wore  his  uniform  had  been  his  anchor  of 
hope.  So  that,  too,  was  an  illusion,  a 
chimera? 

At  that  moment  an  urgent  message 
came,  calling  him  immediately  to  the 
telephone,  where  Prince  Max  reported 
that  Berlin  was  on  the  eve  of  open  re- 
volt, and  the  soldiers  were  making  com- 
mon cause  with  the  people.  It  was  but 
a  few  rapid  steps  from  this  announce- 
ment to  the  final  act  of  abdication. 


THE  SUDAN 

We  have  previously  referred  to  the 
new  issue  that  has  arisen  between 
Egypt  and  Great  Britain  over  the  con- 
trol of  the  Sudan,  and  have  pointed 
out  that  the  former  country  desires  to 
develop  that  territory,  while  Egyptian 
landowners  view  with  a  jealous  eye  ir- 
rigation projects  along  the  Upper  Nile 
likely  to  curtail  their  own  water  supply. 
Of  course,  the  economic  issue  is  not 
the  only  one  involved.  There  is  also  an 
historical  factor  and  the  question  of 
national  prestige. 

As  a  result  of  this  controversy,  which 
is  by  no  means  settled  and  seems  likely 
to  precipitate  a  cabinet  crisis  in  the 
new  kingdom,  Egypt  finds  herself  in  a 
situation  with  respect  to  the  Sudan 
quite  parallel  with  the  recent  situation 
of  Egypt  with  respect  to  Great  Britain. 
The  Sudanese  do  not  intend  to  submit 
to  Egyptian  rule.  They  prefer  a  Brit- 
ish protectorate,  which  is  certain  to  be 
more  favorable  to  their  immediate  eco- 
nomic interest,  and  does  less  violence 
to  their  sentiment  of  national  dignity 
than  the  suzerainty  of  Cairo.  The 
Sudanese  have  always  been  inclined 
rather  to  look  down  upon  the  Egyp- 
tians as  a  less  warlike  and  an  efi*eminate 
race.  So  there  is  a  prospect  that  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  controversy  will  be 
succeeded  by  an  Anglo-Egyptian-Su- 
danese controversy,  concerning  the 
eventual  outcome  of  which  there  can 
be  little  doubt. 


A  NEW  UNION  IN  THE  PRIESTHOOD 

Unionism  is  becoming  such  a  famil- 
iar phenomenon  in  every  field  of  serv- 
ice, that  it  is  not  surprising,  perhaps, 
that  the  movement  should  have  spread 
to  the  clergy.  UEclair  reports  a  new 
organization  called  the  Solidarity  Sa^ 
cerdotcde,  enrolling  priests  who  wish  to 
marry.  Its  president  is  a  young  ecclesi- 
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astic,  Abbe  Audrot,  who  recently  mar- 
ried before  his  parishioners.  Naturally 
he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his 
sacred  functions,  though  he  still  re- 
tains the  right  to  wear  priestly  garb. 
The  leaders  of  the  new  organization 
insist  that  they  are  not  asking  for  an 
unprecedented  privilege.  *In  the 
Orient,  celibacy  is  not  imposed  upon 
priests,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  married. 
Many  have  large  families.  Bear  in 
mind  that,  up  to  the  Lateran  Council, 
priests  had  the  right  to  marry.  The 
rule  that  imposes  celibacy  upon  us  is 
not  based  upon  dogma,  the  Bible,  or 
tradition;  it  is  simply  a  disciplinary 
regulation.' 

The  journal  quoted  does  not  imagine 
that  the  new  society  will  be  a  success, 
although  it  prints  at  some  length  the 
arguments  advanced  by  its  members. 
Catholicism,  in  its  opinion,  is  too  re- 
gardful of  tradition  to  accustom  itself 
easily  to  a  married  priesthood. 

GERMAN  NAVAL  HISTORY 

Germany's  official  naval  history  of 
the  war  is  appearing,  in  volumes  issued 
at  fairly  regular  intervals,  in  Berlin. 
Her  first  notable  submarine  exploit, 
sinking  the  British  cruisers  Cressy, 
Hogue,  and  Aboukir,  is  described  in 
the  latest  volume  of  this  series. 

Heavy  weather  compelled  the  three 
cruisers,  which  were  on  patrol  duty  ofi* 
the  Holland  coast,  to  dispense  with 
destroyer  protection.  At  the  same  time 
the  German  submarine  U-9  was  order- 
ed from  Heligoland,  on  September  20, 
1914,  to  interfere  with  the  increased 
movement  of  British  troops  across  the 
Channel  toward  Ostend.  The  subma- 
rine also  was  hampered  by  heavy  seas. 
Two  days  later,  her  commander  de- 
scried the  masts  of  the  three  cruisers 
in  the  offing,  and,  hurriedly  diving, 
approached  for  closer  examination. 
As  soon  as  the  identity  of  the  British 


vessels  was  established,  they  were  at- 
tacked in  succession.  The  attack  itself 
is  thus  described  in  the  war  diary  of 
Captain  Lieutenant  Weddingen,  of  the 
submarine :  — 

(1)  7.30  A.M.  No.  2  tube;  right  ahead  at 
the  centre  cruiser;  range,  500  metres;  esti- 
mated speed,  10  miles;  angle  of  hitting, 
90°;  hit;  after  a  few  minutes  the  vessel 
rolled  heavily  and  capsized,  while  we  made 
ready  for  the  attack  upon  the  next  cruiser. 

(2)  7.55  A.M.  Nos.  1  and  2  tubes  at  five 
seconds  interval;  right  ahead  at  the  easterly 
cruiser,  which  had  come  to  the  help  of  the 
torpedoed  ship  and  was  standing  by  with 
boats  out.  Ship  practically  stationary;  aim 
varied  for  each  torpedo  by  reason  of  the 
movement  of  the  U-boat;  range  about  350 
metres;  angle  of  hitting  estimated  at  70^; 
two  hits;  ship  rolled  and  sank  unobserved, 
while  preparations  were  made  to  attack  the 
third  cruiser. 

(3)  8.20  A.M.  Nos.  3  and  4  tubes;  180^ 
at  the  last  (westernmost)  ship,  which  had 
stopped  in  the  neighborhood  and  was  also 
engaged  in  saving  life.  The  ship  was  prac- 
tically motionless;  range,  about  1000  me- 
tres; torpedoes  fired  at  five  seconds  inter- 
val, but  from  the  submarine  one  explosion 
only,  though  that  a  very  violent  one,  was 
heard.  Magazine?  It  seems  not  impossi- 
ble that  the  second  torpedo  was  exploded 
by  the  detonation  of  the  first.  The  first 
result  of  the  explosion  was  seen  through  the 
periscope  in  the  formation  of  a  huge  smoke 
cloud.  After  about  four  minutes,  I  could 
distinctly  see  the  ship  was  no  longer  on  an 
even  keel,  but  owing  to  her  position  could 
not  see  her  huU;  so,  in  order  to  make  sure 
of  results,  I  determined  to  fire  my  sixth  and 
last  torpedo  at  the  motionless,  torpedoed 
vessel. 

(4)  8.35  A.M.  No.  1  tube.  Right  ahead; 
range,  500  metres;  hit.  The  first  observa- 
tion after  the  lapse  of  some  five  minutes 
showed  the  ship  lying  over  with  a  list  of 
45^,  and,  as  we  could  plainly  see,  she  lay 
over  on  her  side  more  and  more  until  at 
the  end  of  about  35  minutes  she  turned 
turtle  and  sank.  The  two  other  ships  dis- 
appeared in  like  manner. 

Weddingen  counted  at  least  five  ves- 
sels hurrying  to  the  scene,  so  he  dived 
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for  twenty  minutes,  then  rose  to  the 
surface  and  returned  to  his  base,  being 
unable  to  carry  out  his  original  mission 
of  interfering  with  the  transport  of 
troops,  because  he  had  exhausted  his 
torpedoes. 

RENT  LAWS  IN  FRANCE 

The  housing  shortage  in  France,  and 
particularly  in  Paris,  is  growing  more 
acute  with  the  lapse  of  time.  Even  be- 
fore the  war  there  was  a  permanent  def- 
icit of  25,000  tenements  in  Paris  alone, 
which  meant  that  nearly  twice  that 
number  of  families  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  less  than  half  a  room  per  head. 
Paris   landlords   now    calculate    their 
rentals  on  a  basis  of  1000  francs  per 
annum  per  room.    Flats  which,  before 
the  war,  were  let  at  from  2500  to  3000 
francs  a  year  now  rent  for  from  7000  to 
10,000  francs.  But  this  does  not  mean 
much  for  the  landlord,  who  has  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  fantastic  situation 
due  to  the  rent  regulations  enforced 
during  the  war,  when  practically  no- 
body was  able  to  pay  rents  that  would 
return  a  revenue  upon  the  investment 
and  this  was  recognized  by  legal  enact- 
ments.  Many  thousands  of  people  in 
Paris  own  only  a  single  house,  the  rent 
from  which  is  their  chief,  and  in  some 
cases  their  only,  means  of  livelihood. 
These  small  owners  found  themselves 
reduced  to  penury,  and  in  many  in- 
stances were  compelled  to  act  as  char- 
women or  handy  men  to  their  own  ten- 
ants, in  order  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.    Subsequent  increases  were 
permitted,  but  were  so  inadequate  as 
not  entirely  to  relieve  the  situation. 
A  new  law  has  just  gone  into  force,  to 
stop  eviction  where  the  tenant  is  willing 
to  accept  a  40  per  cent  increase  upon 
the  present  higher  post-war  rentals, 
plus  a  further  annual  sum  to  meet  the 
growing  charges  for  lighting,  heating, 
and  other  conveniences. 


A  TELEPATH  SPY 

A  FAMOUS  mind-reader,  Miecislaus 
Jagodzinski,  who  has  an  international 
reputation  under  the  professional  name, 
Andre  Andrey6,  and  who  before  the 
war  had  toured  all  the  principal  Euro- 
pean capitals  and  the  Levant,  and  ex- 
hibited his  powers  before  the  Tsar, 
King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  and  the 
Sultan,  has  recently  been  on  trial  for 
his  life  at  Leipzig,  charged  with  treason 
and  espionage.  He  is  said  to  have  sent 
secret  reports  from  Germany,  during 
the  recent  hostilities,  to  a  foreign  intel- 
ligence office  at  Copenhagen.  The  orig- 
inal charge  was  modified,  however, 
when  it  was  proved  that  the  accused 
was  influenced  in  his  action  mainly  by 
political  convictions;  and  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  four  years'  imprisonment. 
The  accounts  of  the  trial  do  not  suggest 
that  the  prisoner  had  used  his  peculiar 
powers  —  which  were  testified  to  by 
specialists  —  in  the  service  of  Ger- 
many's enemies. 

HARD  TIMES  IN  JAPAN 

Business,  which  has  already  been 
depressed  in  Japan  for  the  past  two 
years,  has  recently  taken  a  marked 
turn  for  the  worse.  The  stock  market 
has  been  disorganized  by  the  failure  of 
an  important  firm,  hastened  perhaps  by 
the  recent  fighting  in  China  and  the 
continued  excess  of  imports  over  ex- 
ports. Osaka  Asahi,  a  leading  news- 
paper of  Japan's  great  industrial  cen- 
tre, attributes  the  trouble  largely  to 
the  mistaken  policies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Herald  of  Asia  rather  wel- 
comes the  crisis  as  likely  to  accelerate 
readjustment. 

England  and  America  have  improved 
their  trade  balances,  while  ours  is  becoming 
constantly  and  alarmingly  worse.  Those 
countries  have  lowered  their  bank  rate;  we 
have  been  compelled  to  increase  ours.  They 
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have  succeeded  in  driving  down  the  cost  of 
commodities,  and  as  a  consequence  they 
have  been  able  to  lower  wages  and  to  place 
their  goods  on  the  world-market  at  reason- 
able prices.  In  Japan,  the  decline  in  the 
cost  of  necessities  is  infinitesimal  in  com- 
parison; and  as  a  consequence  our  cost  of 
production  remains  so  high  that  our  export 
trade  is  seriously  hampered. 

Telegrams  from  the  Far  East  to 
British  newspapers  report  that  German 
goods  are  excluding  the  products  of 
Japan's  factories,  even  from  that  coun- 
try's most  firmly  secure  markets  in 
Manchuria. 

GERMANS  IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Although  the  relations  between  the 
Czechs  and  the  Germans  in  Czecho- 
slovakia are  by  no  means  entirely  satis- 
factory, the  intransigence  of  the  Ger- 
mans toward  the  Republic  is  said  to  be 
moderating.  Some  German  Agrarians 
and  Social  Democrats  are  working  for 
an  understanding  with  the  Czechs,  thus 
repudiating  the  policy  of  the  German 
National  Socialists  and  the  Radical 
wing  of  the  National  Democrats,  who 
continue  to  fight  them  bitterly. 

Recently  German  has  been  made  an 
obligatory  study  in  Czech  schools  —  a 
measure  that  has  mollified  many  fault- 
finders. Czech  scholars  and  writers, 
including  F.  X.  Salda,  a  leading  liter- 
ary critic,  are  advocating  closer  ties 
with  German  scholarship,  as  essential 
to  the  cultural  progress  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. Of  course,  these  evidences  of 
a  spirit  of  reconciliation  have  only  em- 
bittered irreconcilables,  among  both 
the  Czechs  and  the  Germans,  whose 
mutual  hostility  is  quite  as  violent  as 
ever;  but  nevertheless,  the  new  spirit 
is  most  promising. 


MINOR  NOTES 

The  Manchester  Giuirdian  publishes 
the  plans  of  the  British  Marconi  Com- 
pany* to  provide  'wireless  telephones 
for  all.'  A  central  station  is  proposed, 
from  which  messages  will  be  transmit- 
ted to  all  users  of  the  Company's  re- 
ceivers. These  instruments  will  be 
leased  at  about  the  price  of  ordinary 
telephones.  According  to  this  accoimt, 
the  Marconi  people  have  been  experi- 
menting for  a  long  time  with  wireless 
telephony,  and  are  ready  to  make  'mil- 
lions of  foolproof  instruments.'  The 
managing  director  of  the  Company 
thinks  the  American  boom  rather  pre- 
mature and  says  that  American  'equip- 
ment is  primitive,'  and  'not  such  as  we 
should  like  to  see  employed  here.'  Ap- 
parently one  fault  in  America  is  that 
the  Marconi  Company  is  not  in  full 
control.  The  new  apparatus  in  Great 
Britain  will  be  'small  and  portable.' 
'People  possessing  a  set  will  be  able 
to  sit  at  home  and  listen  to  political 
speeches,  plays,  and  concerts.'  The 
only  fly  in  the  ointment  seems  to  be 
the  Government.  'The  experts  in  this 
country  say  emphatically  that  scientifi- 
cally we  are  able  to  do  everything  that 
is  done  in  America  and  to  do  it  on 
scientific  lines;  and  that  the  only  thing 
that  holds  up  progress  is  government 
control.' 

According  to  a  Moscow  telegram, 
published  in  the  London  TimeSy  a  Brit- 
ish trust  has  obtained  the  right  to  lease 
Moscow  real  estate  and  to  place  it  in 
condition  for  improvement  and  de- 
velopment. The  terms  of  these  leases 
are  18  years  for  buildings  requiring 
small  repairs,  S6  years  for  medium 
repairs,  and  50  years  for  capital  repairs 
and  new  buildings. 
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BY  ERNEST  LAVISSE 


[We  publish  below  an  extract  from  the  ninth  volume  of  L'Histoire  de  France  contemporaine, 
by  Professor  Ernest  Lamsse,  of  the  University  of  Paris,  who  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  liv- 
ing historians  in  Europe.  This  volume,  which  wiU  be  published  shortly  by  A.  J.  Chette,  con- 
cludes the  text  of  the  work  in  question.  The  passages  below  introduce  the  final  section  of  the 
volume.] 

From  La  Revue  de  Paris,  May  15 
(Paris  Literabt  and  Political  Bimonthly) 


We  have  now  reached  the  close  of 
that  period  of  our  national  history 
which  begins  with  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  ends  with  the  war  that  de- 
stroyed a  part  of  our  recent  civilization, 
and  seriously  shattered  the  remainder. 
Naturally,  therefore,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  asking  ourselves:  What  will  be  the 
future  of  France?  Since,  however,  this 
future  is  associated  with  the  whole 
future  of  civilized  mankind,  it  is  be- 
.yond  our  power  to  answer;  for  who 
dares  predict  to-day  whither  mankind 
is  tending?  The  most  we  can  do  is  to 
say  that  anything  is  possible. 

No  group  of  men,  no  matter  how 
able  and  eminent,  could  compile  with 
confidence  a  list  of  these  possibilities. 
For  that  reason,  the  nations  of  Europe 
are  in  a  state  of  nervous  inhibition,  or 
apathetic  fatalism,  or,  perhaps,  hope- 
less pessimism.  It  would  seem  that 
France  is  the  coimtry  that  faces  what 
is  coming  with  the  most  equanimity. 
Foreigners  praise  her  calmness  and  her 
patience;  and  indeed  she  does  discover, 
in  nature  and  in  history,  solid  grounds 
for  confidence  and  hope.  I  propose  to 
discuss  these  in  this  final  portion  of  my 
history. 

In  the  first  place,  our  land  is  blessed 
by  Nature. .  Nearly  two  thousand  years 
ago,  the  Greek  geographer,  Strabo,  thus 
sketched  the  general  features  of  the 
country  of  the  Gauls:  — 


This  land  is  watered  by  rivers  flowing 
from  the  Alps,  the  C6vennes,  and  the  Pyre- 
nees, some  of  which  empty  into  the  ocean, 
and  others  into  the  Mediterranean.  For 
the  most  part,  they  traverse  level  coimtry, 
with  a  gradual  fall  that  renders  their  waters 
navigable.  These  rivers,  moreover,  are  so 
happily  situated  with  regard  to  each  other, 
that  one  can  transport  merchandise  easily 
from  the  sea  to  the  ocean,  with  only  a  short 
and  favorable  portage  across  uninterrupted 
plains.  For  the  most  part,  people  follow  the 
course  of  the  rivers,  whether  traveling  up 
stream  or  down. 

A  few  pages  farther  on,  Strabo  speaks 
again  of  the  perfect  adaptation  of  the 
country,  its  rivers,  and  its  encircling 
waters  to  human  needs,  adding:  *One 
might  believe  that  this  is  due  to  provi- 
dential design,  rather  than  to  chance.* 

This  precise  description  emphasizes 
one  of  the  great  blessings  that  Nature 
has  bestowed  upon  us.  Our  territories, 
from  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to 
west,  though  differing  in  character,  — 
some  lying  high,  some  lying  low;  some 
enjoying  a  continental,  and  others  an 
oceanic  climate,  —  are  all  easily  acces- 
sible to  each  other.  This  has  resulted 
in  the  perfect  unity  of  France. 

While  our  climate  varies  in  different 
regions,  the  transition  from  one  climate 
to  another  is  gradual,  and  all  have 
a  common  equability.  Our  eastern 
neighbors  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
though  living  in  the  same  latitudes  as 
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ourselves,  have  harsher  winters  and 
warmer  summers  than  we  do.  Across 
the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
in  the  same  latitude  as  the  English 
Channel,  is  covered  with  ice  for  several 
months,  and  snow  lies  deep  in  America 
at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  Equator  as  Nantes 
and  Bordeaux.  Warm  ocean  currents 
bathe  all  our  coast  with  air  still  warmed 
by  equatorial  heat.  Our  prevailing 
winds  are  from  the  west,  and  carry 
these  mild  temperatures  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country.  In  siunmer,  they 
bring  us  refreshing  rain.  Except  along 
the  Mediterranean,  no  part  of  France 
is  subject  to  the  droughts  that  regu- 
larly afflict  Spain  and  Italy.  At  the 
same  time,  our  climate  varies  suffi- 
ciently to  encourage  the  cultivation  of 
all  the  crops  native  to  the  Temperate 
Zone. 

Therefore,  our  land  is  specially  well 
suited  for  agriculture,  and  we  have  de- 
voted ourselves  loyally  to  that  pursuit. 
No  matter  how  our  manufactures  may 
flourish,  our  principal  wealth  comes 
from  the  soil.  We  are  a  nation  of  culti- 
vators and  graziers.  With  thrifty  fore- 
sight we  can  feed  ourselves  with  the 
bread  of  our  own  fields,  and  quench  our 
thirst  with  the  wine  of  our  own  vine- 
yards. Unquestionably,  this  is  the 
most  important  of  our  natural  advan- 
tages. 

In  short,  our  land  is  characterized 
by  variety  in  unity.  Nature,  with  us, 
is  never  monotonous;  she  is  ever  varied, 
with  a  thousand  colors  and  nuances; 
but  she  presents  no  violent  contrasts. 
In  describing  our  physical  geography, 
we  naturally  recur  to  the  words  moder- 
ate, temperate,  mild,  harmonious,  well- 
balanced.  Now  the  same  words  serve 
to  define  the  French  temperament. 
This  perfect  accord  between  mind  and 
matter  is  an  important  force  in  our 
history. 

Consider,  next»  the  part  of  Europe 


where  our  country  lies.  The  continent 
is  divided  into  two  great  historic  re- 
gions: the  Mediterranean  Basin,  and 
the  North  Oceanic  Plain.  The  Medi- 
terranean Basin  was  the  cradle  of  Euro- 
pean history.  Civilizations  rose,  at- 
tained their  prime,  and  declined,  on 
the  borders  of  that  sea,  while  the  North 
Oceanic  Plain  was  still  wrapped  in  the 
darkness  of  barbarism.  But  when  the 
North  finally  emerged  into  the  light  of 
history,  its  soil,  its  climate,  its  natural 
constitution,  gave  it  a  character  very 
different  from  that  of  the  older  region 
to  the  southward.  How  could  the  two 
learn  to  understand  and  cooperate  with 
each  other?  They  met  in  our  country, 
the  only  land  that  belonged  simulta- 
neously to  the  Mediterranean  Basin 
and  the  North  Oceanic  Plain.  Here 
two  historical  temperaments  came 
together  and  were  fused.  One  great 
role  of  France  in  history  has  been  to 
mediate. 

Last  of  all,  France  is  both  a  maritime 
and  a  continental  country.  Two  of  her 
frontiers  are  magnificent  coasts,  invit- 
ing her  people  to  far-flung  adventure 
and  life  upon  the  sea. 

Our  nation  is  compounded  of  many 
stocks.  Great  migrations,  coming  from 
the  east  and  north  and  marching  to- 
ward the  southwest,  have  left  their  suc- 
cessive traces  in  our  blood.  We  know 
only  the  later  of  these  migrant  stocks, 
among  whom  the  chief  were  the  Celts 
and  the  Germans.  Their  predecessors 
of  still  remoter  date  are  unenumerated 
and  unknown.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
southern  and  northern  coasts  have  at- 
tracted settlement  from  beyond  the 
seas.  The  Mediterranean  brought  to 
our  shores  the  Phoenicians,  the  Car- 
thaginians, the  Greeks,  the  Latins,  and, 
last  of  all,  the  Arabs;  Great  Britain 
sent  her  Bretons  to  our  Armorica;  and 
Scandinavia  peopled  with  Normans 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Seine.  So  France 
has  become,  so  to  speak,  an  ethnograph- 
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ical  synthesis  of  Europe.  The  blood  of 
all  civilized  mankind  courses  through 
our  veins. 

In  the  course  of  her  long  history, 
France  has  seen  many  critical  days. 
Often  she  has  been  nigh  unto  death. 
Let  me  cite  but  two  examples:  the 
darkest  days  of  the  Hundred  Years' 
War,  and  the  civil  wars  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

A  citizen  of  Paris,  who  wrote  early  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  VII,  narrates  that 
the  famished  Parisians  were  besieging 
the  doors  of  the  bakeries;  little  children 
were  crying,  *I  am  hungry,  I  am  hun- 
gry'; no  one  had  food  or  fuel;  people 
were  living  on  cabbage  stalks  and  un- 
cooked plants,  without  bread  or  salt. 
Similar  conditions  prevailed  through- 
out France.  Thomas  Basin,  Bishop  of 
Lisieux,  wrote:  — 

I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  the  fields  of 
Champagne,  of  Brive,  of  G&tinais,  and  of 
the  other  provinces  and  departments  of 
France,  from  the  Seine  to  Amiens  .  .  .  and 
all  the  country  as  far  as  Laon  and  beyond, 
in  the  direction  of  Hainaut,  horrible  to  look 
at,  stripped  of  their  cultivators,  overgrown 
with  weeds  and  thistles. 

And  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  wrote  to 
Charles  VII:  — 

Alas,  sire!  Cast  your  eyes  on  your  other 
towns  and  dominions,  on  Toulouse  and 
Languedoc!  Everywhere  is  destruction, 
and  desolation,  and  the  end  of  all  things ! 

But,  as  soon  as  peace  was  concluded, 
the  peasants,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  strong  castles  of  their  landlords 
and  in  the  cities,  returned  to  the  fields. 
They  were  rejoiced  *to  see  again  the 
forests,  the  meadows,  the  verdant  pas- 
tures; to  watch  again  the  rivers  winding 
toward  the  sea.'  Not  only  did  they  sow 
again  their  former  fields,  but  they 
cleared  away  the  forests  and  opened 
new  lands,  so  that  the  area  under  culti- 
vation in  the  kingdom  increased  one 
third.  Artisans  returned  to  their  work- 


benches; commerce  revived;  the  Lyon 
Fair  drew  visitors  from  distant  coun- 
tries. King  Charles  concluded  com- 
mercial treaties,  and  opened  relations 
with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  and  the  Sul- 
tan of  Morocco.  Our  merchants  traded 
from  the  farthest  shores  of  the  Baltic 
to  the  most  distant  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  —  to  Morocco,  Algiers, 
Tunis,  Tripoli,  Egypt,  and  Syria.  A 
poet  of  the  time  celebrates  this  renais- 
sance as  follows:  — 

Marchands  gagnaient  en  toutes  marchandises; 
Celliers,  greniers  ^talent  riches,  et  pleins. 
De  vins,  de  bl6s,  avoines  et  bons  grains. 

The  throne  of  France  recovered  its 
old  prestige  and  honor,  even  before  our 
territory  was  wholly  freed  from  the 
English  invaders.  Charles  VII  sent 
forces  into  Alsace;  he  led  his  armies  into 
Lorraine.  He  reasserted  the  claims  of 
the  ancient  kings  of  France  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  Thus,  a  sovereign 
who  was  despised  and  weak  when  he 
ascended  the  throne  became  the  might- 
iest monarch  of  Europe.  When  the 
Doge  of  Venice  received  his  ambassa- 
dors, he  said:  'The  King  of  France  is  a 
king  of  kings,  and  none  may  act  with- 
out him.' 

A  century  and  a  half  elapsed.  Henri 
IV  ascended  the  throne  in  1589.  Like 
Charles  VII,  he  was  a  king  without  a 
kingdom.  *He  is  very  poor.  His  cup- 
board is  empty.*  He  dined  with  this 
person  and  with  that  person,  and  com- 
plained that  his  garments  were  in  dis- 
repair. He  was  forced  to  fight,  at  the 
same  time,  three  fourths  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, who  refused  to  recognize  his  au- 
thority, and  the  Spaniards,  who  sought 
to  subjugate  France.  His  courage  and 
skill  enabled  him  to  defeat  his  enemies. 
In  1598,  he  forced  the  Spaniards  to 
make  peace,  and  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
he  accorded  the  Protestants  liberty  of 
conscience.  Thus  a  foreign  and  a  civil 
war  were  brought  to  a  close.    This 
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period  of  disorder  had  endured  forty 
years,  and  reduced  France  again  to  the 
deplorable  condition  in  which  she  was 
after  her  hundred  years  of  fighting  with 
the  English. 

A  foreign  ambassador  wrote:  'There 
is  not  a  noble  family  in  France  of  which 
the  father  or  the  son  has  not  been  killed, 
or  wounded,  or  imprisoned.'  More  than 
five  thousand  castles  were  destroyed, 
and  the  common  people  sufi'ered  equal- 
ly. Nine  cities  had  been  left  in  ruins; 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  houses  had  been  burned;  and 
seven  hundred  thousand  men  had  been 
killed.  A  royal  proclamation  stated 
that  nearly  every  village  and  hamlet 
along  the  frontier  was  *a  desert.'  Fam- 
ished wolves  ravaged  the  country. 
Tradesmen  had  dropped  their  tools.  Of 
six  hundred  cloth-looms  in  Provence, 
but  four  were  left.  At  Tours,  where  the 
silk  industry  had  employed  eight  hun- 
dred master  artisans  and  more  than  six 
hundred  journeymen,  but  two  hundred 
master  artisans  and  no  journeymen  re- 
mained. Similar  conditions  prevailed 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  towns 
were  filled  with  beggars,  peasant  refu- 
gees, and  unemployed  artisans.  At 
Paris,  these  poor  people  gathered  in  the 
cemeteries,  and  slept  upon  the  tombs. 
On  March  4,  1596,  the  police  counted 
7769  thus  encamped  in  the  Cemetery  of 
the  Innocents  alone. 

In  describing  the  horrors  of  his  day, 
£tienne  Pasquier  said  that  a  man  who 
had^slept  during  these  forty  years  of  war- 
fare and  awakened  at  their  conclusion 
would  not  have  imagined  that  he  saw 
France,  but  rather  *  a  corpse  of  France.' 

But  the  corpse  revived.  The  peas- 
ants returned  to  the  plough.  Sully,  who 
loved  them  best  of  all  the  King's  sub- 
jects, aided  them  so  far  as  was  in  his 
power.  He  said:  'France  draws  her 
nourishment  from  her  sown  fields  and 
her  pastures.  They  are  her  true  mines 
and  treasures  of  Peru.' 


Again  the  artisans  returned  to  the 
workbench.  Industries  recovered.  Even 
the  production  of  luxuries  was  re- 
sumed. Henri  IV,  who  not  long  since 
had  bewailed  his  ragged  garb,  was 
simiptuously  attired  in  the  silks  of 
France.  Neglected  highways  were  re- 
paired. Ruined  bridges  were  rebuilt. 
River  navigation  took  on  new  life. 
Commercial  treaties  were  concluded 
with  other  countries.  The  Sultan 
granted  anew  their  old  privileges  to  our 
merchants  trading  within  his  domin- 
ions, and  recognized  France  as  the  pro- 
tector of  the  Holy  Places.  More  than 
one  thousand  French  ships  were  en- 
gaged in  trade  with  the  Levant.  Our 
countrymen  settled  in  America,  and 
founded  Quebec  in  what  they  called 
*New  France.* 

Our  remarkable  revival  was  the  as- 
tonishment of  foreigners.  Just  Zinzer- 
lin,  who  wrote  a  sort  of  traveler's  guide 
for  France,  observed  that  wine  was 
abundant  in  the  South.  *The  city  of 
Bordeaux  alone  ships  annually  one  hun- 
dred thousand  casks.'  He  admired  on 
every  hand  the  fat  meadows,  where 
sleek  cattle  grazed.  He  wondered  at 
the  abundance  of  poultry,  and  wrote: 
*It  is  fortunate  that  they  do  not  eat  as 
many  capons,  pullets,  and  fowls  in 
other  countries  as  they  do  in  France, 
for,  if  they  did,  these  birds  would  be- 
come extinct.'  Even  the  provinces  that 
suffered  the  most  during  the  wars  re- 
covered their  prosperity.  Picardy, 
which  had  been  left  a  mass  of  ruins, 
soon  became  *the  granary  of  Paris.' 

Coming  down  to  our  own  days,  a 
foreigner  and  an  enemy,  the  ex-Chan- 
cellor of  the  German  Empire,  Prince 
Von  Billow,  wrote  in  his  book,  German 
Policpy  that  France  possesses  an  un- 
shaken faith  in  the  indestructibility  of 
her  vital  resources,  and  says  that  this 
faith  is  founded  on  her  past  history. 

No  nation  has  ever  repaired  as  rapidly  as 
the  French  the  consequences  of  a  national 
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catastrophe.  No  other  nation  has  exhibited 
equal  elasticity,  self-confidence,  and  enter- 
prise, after  disappointments  and  defeats 
that  seemed  crushing.  More  than  once, 
Europe  fancied  that  France  had  ceased  to 
be  a  danger;  but  in  each  case  the  naticm 
soon  recovered  its  pristine  vigor,  and  was 
even  stronger  than  before.  .  .  .  Her  defeat 
in  1870  was  a  more  serious  blow  than 
any  that  had  previously  befallen  her,  but 
it  has  not  crushed  her  strength,  and  on 
some  future  occasion  her  people  may  again 
demonstrate  their  marvelous  recuperative 
power. 

Another  consideration  of  quite  a 
different  kind  should  strengthen  our 
confidence  in  the  future.  After  many 
revolutions  and  political  overturns,  we 
have  at  last  developed  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment that  we  are  entitled  to  consid- 
er final.  The  history  of  our  different 
regimes  since  1789  proves  how  toilsome 
and  painful  a  labor  it  was  to  create  our 
Republic.  In  1789  the  very  word  sa- 
vored of  danger  and  caused  a  thrill  of 
fear.  On  the  eve  of  the  Revolution, 
Cajnille  Desmoulins  said  that  there 
were  not  more  than  a  dozen  Republi- 
cans in  France.  Neither  Robespierre 
nor  Marat  was  among  that  number. 
They  did  not  become  Republicans  until 
after  the  King  fled  to  Varennes.  It  is 
true  that  the  'Republic  one  and  indivi- 
sible '  was  proclaimed  on  September  25, 
1792,  and  that  the  Republic  was  loved 
and  almost  worshiped;  but  this  is 
because  it  was  identified  with  our 
country. 

The  masses  of  the  people  speedily 
forgot  the  Bourbons;  but  they  still 
cherished  the  Monarchist  sentiments 
bequeathed  them  by  countless  genera- 
tions of  ancestors.  That  is  why  Napo- 
leon was  able  to  set  up  an  Empire. 
When  that  Empire  crumbled,  the  word 
'Republic'  was  shouted  by  a  few,  but  it 
awakened  no  response.  The  Bourbons 
came  back.  The  Constitution  granted 
by  LouiB  XVIII  was  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  old  system  and  the  new. 


Charles  X  violated  that  constitution, 
to  set  up  again  the  doctrine  of  Divine 
Right  —  a  doctrine  speedily  defeated 
in  the  battle  of  the  *  three  glorious  days.' 
That  Monarchist  dogma  survived,  like 
a  profession  of  faith,  among  a  few  fam- 
ilies here  and  there,  and  was  kept  alive 
by  their  intercourse  with  the  grandson 
of  Charles  X,  the  Comte  de  Chambord. 
Then  it  gradually  died  out.  Chateau- 
briand declared  in  his  last  speech  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers:  *The  worship  of  a 
name  has  been  abolished.'  The  mon- 
archy might  linger  on,  but  only  as  a 
moribund  institution. 

In  1830  men  talked  of  a  republic 
much  more  than  in  1814.  The  students 
and  workingmen  who  fought  the  battles 
of  July  wished  a  republic;  but  their 
leaders  believed  the  country  was  not 
ripe  for  that  form  of  government.  Yet 
many  distinguished  men  were  sympa- 
thetic with  the  idea.  Lafayette  said, 
*I  am  a  Republican.'  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  said,  *I  am  a  Republican.' 
But  Lafayette  believed  that  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  would  make  the  best  presi- 
dent of  a  republic,  and  the  Duke 
shared  this  opinion.  Eventually  he  be- 
came King  Louis-Philippe,  and  France 
entered  a  new  stage  of  political  evo- 
lution. 

This  time  the  Constitution  was  not 
granted  by  the  King,  as  it  had  been  by 
Louis  XVIII,  but  it  was  imposed  upon 
him.  The  King  no  longer  ruled  *  by  the 
grace  of  God,'  but  by  the  will  of  the 
people.  All  the  pomp  and  majesty  that 
surrounds  a  monarch  disappeared. 
Perhaps  it  vanished  too  completely. 
The  prestige  of  the  royal  person  and  of 
royalty  itself  were  thereby  lowered. 
People  asked:  Is  this  merely  another 
provisional  affair?  Are  we  on  the  road 
to  a  government  of  the  people  by  the 
people?  No. 

Louis-Philippe  was  not  an  innovator; 
he  was  no  friend  of  political  and  social 
progress.    Those  words  sounded   un- 
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pleasant  to  his  ears.  All  he  saw  in  the 
tumult  of  thought  and  passion  that  had 
agitated  France  ever  since  the  great 
Revolution  was  an  outpouring  of  the 
spirit  of  disorder,  a  revolt  of  the  old 
anarchy,  which  has  existed  throughout 
the  ages,  and  which  governments  are 
created  to  combat.  Moreover,  he  was 
a  man  of  arbitrary  disposition,  who  had 
great  confidence  in  himself.  He  did  not 
accept  the  celebrated  definition  of  par- 
liamentary government,  where  *the 
King  rules  and  does  not  govern.'  He 
intended  to  govern.  After  many  trials 
and  struggles,  he  established  a  personal 
regime,  with  the  aid  of  M.  Guizot,  and 
thought  that  all  was  well.  This  Govern- 
ment set  great  weight  on  its  'legality' 
—  a  cold  and  sterile  attribute. 

Some  people  clamored  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage.  What  they  asked 
was  very  little.  The  men  at  the  head  of 
the  movement  had  no  thought  of  start- 
ing a  revolution.  They  even  counter- 
manded a  demonstration  that  might 
cause  public  disorder.  The  Govern- 
ment refused  every  concession.  Guizot 
chided  the  advocates  as  *  itching  for  in- 
novations.' The  campaign  seemed  to 
be  squelched.  The  King  was  not  wor- 
ried in  the  slightest.  But  on  February 
23,  1848,  a  trifling  incident  occurred  in 
the  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  and  the 
burial  of  the  victims  set  all  Paris  on 
fire.  Barricades  rose  as  if  by  magic,  and 
twenty-four  hours  later  the  King  was  a 
fugitive.  Not  a  person,  either  at  Paris 
or  in  the  provinces,  protested. 

The  nation  was  bewildered.  For  the 
average  Frenchman,  a  Republican  was 
synonymous  with  a  Jacobin,  that  is  to 
say,  with  a  murderer,  a  terrorist,  a 
spoilsman  seeking  to  confiscate  private 
property,  a  common  robber.  None  the 
less,  the  nation  gave  the  Republic  a 
good  reception.  Orators  and  writers 
eulogized  it.  It  was  represented  as  the 
incarnation  of  liberty,  equality,  frater- 
nity, as  the  emancipator  of  the  op- 


pressed people.  Again  men  sang  the 
Marseillaise.  They  planted  liberty 
trees,  which  the  priests  blessed.  We 
had  one  example  more,  among  many,  of 
our  promptness  to  embrace  a  generous 
illusion! 

But  soon  the  country  showed  signs 
of  unrest.  Could  it  have  been  other- 
wise? Almost  overnight  universal  suf- 
frage was  introduced.  We  had  nine  mil- 
lion voters  in  place  of  two  hundred 
thousand.  At  a  stroke,  the  people  were 
granted  liberty  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
speech  and  assemblage,  and  the  right 
to  form  labor  organizations.  Here 
again  we  have  an  illustration  of  our 
national  proneness  to  believe  that  social 
systems  can  be  reformed  by  words  and 
formulas.  We  soon  discovered  that  we 
had  made  a  leap  in  the  dark.  Revenues 
fell  off;  money  took  to  cover;  commerce 
and  manufacturing  stagnated;  the  in- 
surrection of  June  occurred,  and  was 
suppressed  in  a  sea  of  blood.  War  and 
proscription  decimated  the  Republican 
Party  and  bled  it  white.  The  Mon- 
archists renewed  their  activity.  But 
what  did  the  nation  think?  On  the 
tenth  of  December,  1848,  it  elected 
Prince  Louis-Napoleon  Bonaparte  Pres- 
ident of  the  Republic  by  more  than 
five  million  votes.  This  was  a  sentimen- 
tal election,  a  popular  protest  against 
Waterloo  and  Saint  Helena.  We  ac- 
claimed a  glory  of  which  we  had  been 
bereaved  for  many  years.  Millions  of 
new  voters,  who  had  exercised  no 
political  rights  since  Brumaire,  were 
incapable  of  independent  political 
thought. 

In  1849  the  Legislative  Assembly 
succeeded  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. The  election  showed  a  heavy 
majority  for  the  Monarchists;  so  the 
country  repudiated  the  Republic.  The 
Monarchists  could  not  agree  upon  the 
choice  of  a  king.  Thereupon  Louis- 
Napoleon  made  the  coup  d'etat  of 
December  2,  1851,  and  the  following 
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year  reestablished  the  Empire.  Nearly 
eight  million  voters  approved  the  for- 
mer act,  and  an  even  larger  number 
endorsed  the  Empire.  This  overwhelm- 
ing victory  proved  the  popularity  of 
Napoleon's  name.  But  it  also  meant 
that  France  was  wearied  of  constant 
agitation  and  longed  for  repose.  Her 
people  did  not  feel  able  to  govern  them- 
selves. They  did  not  wish  to  take  the 
trouble  to  do  so.  So,  again,  the  Repub- 
lic was  postponed. 

After  the  disaster  of  1870,  the  Repub- 
lic came  back.  The  men  who  voted  the 
following  year  did  not  vote  for  a  form 
of  goyemment:  they  voted  for  peace; 
but  a  majority  of  the  members  elected 
were  Monarchists,  and  it  seemed  that  a 
republic  had  been  repudiated  again. 
But  the  majority  could  not  agree  upon 
a  candidate  for  a  king.  The  Comte  de 
Chambord  refused  to  become  a  consti- 
tutional king.  He  wanted  to  be  a  king 
without  conditions.  So  a  republic  was 
the  only  alternative.  To  be  sure,  the 
Monarchists  did  not  renounce  their 
hopes.  They  regarded  the  new  govern- 
ment as  only  provisional.  The  word 
republic  was  written  into  the  Constitu- 
tion by  a  majority  of  a  single  vote. 
While  waiting  for  something  better, 
the  Conservatives  accepted  that  form 
of  government,  without  endorsing  the 
party  that  supported  it. 

Since  then  the  voters  have  become 
Republicans,  because  the  Republic  has 
come  to  signify  in  their  eyes  an  end  to 
wars  and  revolutions;  because  it  is  a 
democratic  form  of  government,  which 
seeks  social  justice.    Since  1871,  the 


proportion  of  Republican  representa- 
tives in  Parliament  has  constantly  in- 
creased. In  1914,  the  Monarchist 
Opposition  practically  disappeared  as  a 
Parliamentary  group. 

Let  me  recapitulate:  From  1800  to 
1814,  the  Parliamentary  regime;  from 
1814  to  1830  —  except  for  the  Hundred 
Days  —  a  Divine-Right  Kingdom; 
from  1830  to  1848,  a  Constitutional 
Kingdom;  from  1852  to  1870,  the  Sec- 
ond Empire,  which  endured  longer 
than  any  preceding  form  of  govern- 
ment. Since  then,  we  have  had  a 
Republic  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  a  Repub- 
lican government  is  never  a  perfectly 
harmonious  government.  A  republic 
must  be  extremely  tolerant.  We  are 
told  that  liberty  of  the  press  and  of 
assemblage,  that  the  free  right  to  pro- 
test and  demonstrate  against  the  acts 
of  the  government,  are  fertile  seed- 
beds of  trouble.  But  I  fancy  that  no 
one  of  us  expects  to  live  an  absolutely 
untroubled  life.  Liberty  has  this  benefi- 
cent quality:  popular  passions  wear 
themselves  out,  so  to  speak,  in  experi- 
ments. The  leaders  of  the  most  violent 
factions  are  sobered  by  sharing  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  government.  They 
are  flattered  by  the  honors  of  office. 
Public  debates  are  better  than  secret 
conventicles,  where  men  conspire  to 
do  violent  deeds.  Imprudent  speakers 
and  writers  involuntarily  disclose  the 
hidden  purposes  that  animate  them. 
They  enlighten  public  opinion,  which 
is,  after  all,  the  supreme  and  final 
judge. 


A  TRAGIC  '  SCOOP ' 


THE  PREMATURE  MOBILIZATION  REPORT  IN  GERMANY 


BY  ALFRED  VON  WEGGER 


[This  statement  of  the  German  side  of  the  controversy  over  mobilization,  in  1914,  if  a  reply 
to  a  much  longer  article  by  Richard  GreUingy  the  German  author  of '  J'accuse,'  published  in 
the  March  number  of  Revue  de  Paris.  A  few  purely  polemical  passages  have  been  omitted  in 
the  translation.] 

From  Die  Grenzboten,  May  6 
(Berlin  Junker  Political  and  Literary  Weekly) 


We  now  know  that  the  Russian  gen- 
eral mobilization  was  finally  decided 
upon  by  the  Tsar  at  noon,  July  30, 
1914,  and  was  immediately  put  into  ef- 
fect. This  measure  was  adopted  for 
both  political  and  military  reasons,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Sazonov,  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs.  At  the  hour  in 
question  not  a  single  soldier  had  been 
called  to  the  colors,  nor  a  single  horse 
drafted  for  army  use,  under  general 
mobilization  orders  in  Germany. 

However,  on  the  forenoon  of  July  30, 
the  Berliner  Lokal  Anzeiger  staff  pre- 
pared copy  for  an  extra  edition,  be- 
cause its  members  felt  sure  that  Ger- 
man mobiUzation  might  be  ordered  at 
any  moment.  The  city  editor,  in  an  ex- 
cess of  zeal  and  without  the  consent  of 
either  the  managing  editor  or  the  editor- 
in-chief,  ordered  an  edition  of  two 
thousand  of  this  extra  to  be  printed. 
The  business  office  had  expressly  di- 
rected that  the  press  copy  for  the  extra 
be  merely  held  in  readiness;  that  it 
should  not  be  printed,  much  less  issued 
to  the  public.  These  two  thousand 
copies  were  given  to  an  employee  to 
keep  xmtil  needed.  The  latter  misxm- 
derstood  his  instructions  and  put  them 
into  circulation.  In  this  way  most  of 
the  two  thousand  copies  got  on  the 
streets.  The  error  was  at  once  detected, 
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and  the  Wolff  Telegraph  Bureau  and 
the  Hirsch  Telegraph  Bureau  were  im- 
mediately notified  by  telephone. 

The  wording  of  the  extra  was  as  fol- 
lows: — 

EXTRA  EDITION 

Berliner  Lokal  Anzeiger 

Thursday,  July  30,  1914 
MOBILIZATION  IN  GERMANY 

The  decision,  which  the  reports  of  the 
last  few  hours  compelled  us  to  expect,  has 
been  made.  We  learn  that  Kaiser  WiU 
helm  has  just  ordered  the  immediaie  mo- 
bilizaiion  of  the  German  army  and  navy. 

Germany* s  action  is  the  imperative  re- 
ply  that  she  is  forced  to  make  to  Russia's 
threatening  military  preparations^  which, 
under  the  prevailing  conditions,  are  di- 
rected against  ourselves  no  less  than 
against  our  ally,  Austrior-Hungary. 

That  an  extra  edition  announcing  the 
mobilization  had  been  prepared  in  the 
editorial  office  of  the  Berliner  Lokal 
Anzeiger  will  not  seem  strange  to  any 
newspaper  man.  Nor  was  the  prema- 
ture publication  of  an  erroneous  dis- 
patch a  remarkable  rarity;  at  least  for 
the  Lokal  Anzeiger,  which  on  an  earlier 
occasion  published  an  immense  edition 
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prematurely  annoiincing  the  death  of 
Kaiser  Wilhebn  I. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just 
how  the  Russian  Embassy  first  learned 
of  this  extra. 

Coxmselor  Eirause,  who  was  attached 
to  the  Lokal  Anzeiger^  testified  on 
December  11,  1914,  that  he  left  the 
editorial  office  of  that  paper  at  about 
1.30  P.M.  on  the  afternoon  of  July  30, 
and  hastened  directly  to  the  Counselor 
of  the  Russian  Embassy,  Excellence 
von  Bronevski,  to  report  the  incident 
to  him.  While  Coimselor  Eirause  was 
discussing  the  matter  with  Excellence 
von  Bronevski,  in  a  room  on  the  groimd 
floor  of  the  Russian  Embassy,  the  ex- 
tra edition  was  being  sold  on  Unter  den 
Linden.  Mr.  Krause  at  once  notified 
Mr.  von  Bronevski  that  this  extra  had 
got  out  of  the  office  by  mistake;  that  he 
had  just  come  from  the  editorial  office 
of  the  Berliner  Lokal  Anzeiger;  and  that 
up  to  the  time  of  his  departure  noth- 
ing definite  regarding  mobilization  was 
known. 

Mr.  Eirause  returned  at  once  to  the 
editorial  office,  in  order  to  learn  more 
about  the  matter.  Some  twenty  min- 
utes after  leaving  the  Russian  Em- 
bassy, he  commimicated  all  the  facts  of 
the  case  to  Mr.  von  Bronevski,  stating 
that,  in  view  of  the  bare  possibility  that 
a  mobilization  might  be  ordered,  the 
Lokal  Anzeiger,  in  its  eagerness  to  beat 
its  rivals  with  this  news,  had  printed  a 
few  hundred  copies  as  of  that  date, 
with  the  mobilization  report.  These 
had  been  deposited  at  the  editorial  of- 
fice, but  had  not  been  guarded  with  suf- 
ficient care.  The  circulation  manager 
had  misimderstood  his  orders  and  de- 
livered these  extras  to  the  sellers,  and 
thus  raised  a  fearful  row. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
Counselor  of  the  Russian  Embassy, 
Excellence  von  Bronevski,  had  reason 
to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  report 
from  the  moment  that  the  extra  edition 
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of  the  Lokal  Anzeiger  came  to  his  no- 
tice, and  that  he  imquestionably  did 
doubt  its  accuracy;  and  in  the  second 
place,  that  between  two  o'clock  and 
half-past  two  he  received  a  positive 
confirmation  that  a  mistake  had  been 
made,  from  the  Lokal  Anzeiger  itself, 
which  was  responsible  for  the  blunder. 
This  false  report  was  commimicated 
by  the  Russian  ambassador  in  Grermany 
to  Sazonov,  Foreign  Minister,  in  a  short 
telegram.  According  to  the  Russian 
Orange  Book,  this  telegram  read  as 

follows:  — 

Berlin,  July  17  (30),  1914. 

I  learn  that  the  order  for  the  mobilization 
of  the  German  army  and  fleet  has  just  been 


issued. 


SVERBEYEV. 


Sverbeyev's  telegram  was  filed  at  the 
head  telegraph  office  in  Berlin  at  S.28 
P.M.  At  4.02  P.M.  it  was  recorded  for 
transmission  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  was 
not  actually  dispatched  until  6.00  p.m., 
on  accoxmt  of  the  congestion  of  Govern- 
ment business  on  the  wires  and  tem- 
porary line-trouble.  The  ambassador's 
telegram  is  extraordinarily  irresponsi- 
ble, and  exposes  him  to  the  serious 
reproach  of  officially  repeating  a  news- 
paper report,  the  tremendous  impor- 
tance of  which  he  must  have  fully  real- 
ized, without  taking  the  trouble  to 
confirm  it  previously  by  a  direct  inquiry 
addressed  to  the  proper  official  author- 
ity. Sverbeyev's  conduct  in  this  case 
was  paralleled  by  the  overprecipita- 
tion  of  his  colleague,  Schebeko,  at 
Vienna,  who  telegraphed  St.  Peters- 
burg on  July  28  that  Austria  had 
mobilized,  although  that  country's 
mobilization  order  was  not  actually 
issued  imtil  11.30  a.m.  on  July  31.  It 
has  never  been  explained  why  Sver- 
beyev  did  not  communicate  with  his 
Coxmselor,  Excellence  von  Bronevski, 
before  dispatching  this  telegram;  and  it 
is  equally  inexplicable  why  Bronevski 
did  not  at  once  notify  Sverbeyev  of  the 
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information  he  had  received  regarding 
the  extra  edition  of  the  Lokal  Anzeiger^ 
and  the  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  its  announcement  that  must 
have  risen  in  his  mind,  in  view  of  the 
facts  laid  before  him  by  Coimselor 
Krause.  To  put  the  case  in  its  mildest 
form,  the  Russian  Embassy  was  so  ex- 
tremely negligent  in  this  matter,  that 
its  responsibility  is  quite  as  heavy  as 
that  of  the  Lokal  Anzeiger,  for  prema- 
turely issuing  its  extra  edition. 

This  is  all  there  is  to  the  'mysterious 
intrigue,'  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  first 
suggested  in  his  famous  speech  of  Oc- 
tober 23,  1916;  and  the  devilish  device, 
which  the  Entente  Leaders  pretended 
that  they  discovered  the  extra  edi- 
tion of  the  Lokal  Anzeiger  to  be,  would 
never  have  deceived  anybody  if  the 
Russian  Embassy  had  done  its  plain 
duty,  and  asked  for  the  facts  from  the 
German  Foreign  Office  before  sending 
its  telegram. 

Jagow,  the  Undersecretary  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  promptly  notified  Sver- 
beyev  that  the  Lokal  Anzeiger  report 
was  false.  Whereupon  Sverbeyev  dis- 
patched an  imcoded  telegram  reading 
as  follows:  — 

No.  12064.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
St.  Petersburg.  Please  cancel  telegram 
No.  142.    Explanations  follow. 

SVERBETEV. 

This  telegram  was  filed  by  the  Rus- 
sian Embassy  at  4.30  p.m.  at  Branch 
Post  Office  64,  and  reached  the  Cen- 
tral Telegraph  Office  at  4.48  p.m.  A 
third  telegram,  niunbered  62  in  the 
Russian  Orange  Book,  was  also  filed  at 
precisely  the  same  moment,  4.48  p.m., 
at  the  Central  Telegraph  Office  itself. 
It  was  worded  as  follows:  — 

The  Foreign  Minister  has  just  tel^honed 
me  that  the  report  that  has  got  abroad  to 
the  effect  that  a  general  mobilizaton  of  the 
German  army  and  navy  has  been  ordered 


is  false.  The  extra  edition  has  been  printed 
for  use  in  an  emergency  and  got  upon  the 
streets  at  1  p.m.  It  has  been  recalled. 

SvERBETEV. 

We  know  now  that  a  general  mobili- 
zation of  the  Russian  army  was  to  have 
been  ordered  as  early  as  July  29,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Greneral  Staff,  which 
had  the  Tsar  imder  its  thmnb.  Then, 
after  the  receipt  of  the  telegram  from 
the  Grerman  Kaiser,  the  order  was 
changed  to  a  partial  mobilization, 
which  in  spite  of  the  Tsar's  wish  was  im- 
practicable in  the  opinion  of  Yanusch- 
kevich  and  Suchomlinov.  Finally,  on 
July  30,  according  to  Dobrorolski  not 
later  than  2  p.m.,  according  to  Pale- 
ologue  precisely  at  4  p.m.,  the  gen- 
eral mobilization  order  was  actually 
issued.  Consequently,  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  to  discuss  whether 
Sverbeyev's  irresponsible  false  report 
had  any  effect  upon  Russia's  action. 
Dobrorolski  states  specifically:  — 

About  one  o'clock  p.m.  Yanuschkevich 
was  called  to  the  telephone  by  Sazonov, 
who  said  that  the  Tsar  had  decided,  in  view 
of  the  latest  reports  from  Berlin,  to  order  a 
general  mobilization  of  the  entire  army  and 
fleet. 

Accordingly,  the  reports  which  in- 
duced the  Tsar  to  order  a  general  mo- 
bilization had  reached  him  before  1 
P.M.  Even  assxmiing  that  this  is  not  an 
empty  fiction,  contrived  to  excuse  the 
Tsar's  irresolute  attitude,  such  Berlin 
reports  could  not  possibly  have  been 
Sverbeyev's  telegram  annoimcing  the 
German  general  mobilization  on  the 
strength  of  the  Lokal  Anzeiger  report, 
for  this  was  several  hours  before  that 
telegram  coidd  possibly  have  reached 
St.  Petersbiu-g. 

Due  stress  should  be  laid  upon 
Dobrorolski's  important  testimony. 
He  has  stated  distinctly,  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry  from  a  third  party:  *  The  ques- 
tion of  general  mobilization  was  finally 
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decided  by  the  Tsar  at  Alexandria  on 
July  17  (30),  not  later  than  2  p.m.' 

The  Tsar,  who  must  have  known 
why  he  ordered  a  general  mobilization, 
never  mentioned  the  Lokal  Anzeiger  re- 
port.  All  that  he  has  said  upon  this 
subject  is  summarized  in  his  telegram 
to  the  Kaiser  on  July  31:  *It  is  tech- 
nically impossible  to  halt  the  military 
preparations  we  have  been  compelled 
to  make  as  a  result  of  Austria-Hxm- 
gary's  mobilization.' 

On  the  evening  of  July  30,  and  quite 
independently  of  the  report  in  the 
Lokal  Anzeiger^  four  Berlin  papers,  em- 
ploying a  joint  news-service,  reported 
that  three  German  army  corps  on  the 
Eastern  frontier  had  been  mobilized. 
The  two  incidents,  however,  are  quite 
distinct,  and  the  latter  report,  like  the 
first,  had  no  basis  of  fact. 

The  German  General  Staff  did,  in- 
deed, emphasize  the  necessity  of  taking 
proper  measures  for  the  country's  de- 
fense, in  view  of  the  reports  that  had 
reached  us  officially  since  July  26  that 
Russia  was  preparing  for  war.  But,  in 
view  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor's  op- 
position, the  Kaiser  refused  to  order  a 


general  mobilization  on  July  29,  when 
Greneral  von  Moltke  made  his  recom- 
mendation. 

Here  lies  an  all-important  difference 
between  the  situation  in  Grermany  and 
that  of  Russia,  when  war  and  peace 
hung  in  the  balance.  Both  General 
Staffs,  the  Russian  and  the  German, 
advocated  mobilization,  in  view  of  the 
critical  political  situation.  In  Russia, 
the  Tsar  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the 
General  Staff  and  officially  ordered 
general  mobilization,  which  had  al- 
ready more  or  less  automatically  begun 
on  account  of  that  monarch's  irreso- 
lute attitude.  Germany,  in  spite  of  her 
more  threatened  situation,  in  spite  of 
Russia's  prior  measures,  in  spite  of  the 
partial  mobilization  of  thirteen  Rus- 
sian army  corps  against  only  eight  Aus- 
trian corps, —  and  these  fully  occupied 
with  the  Serbians,  —  delayed  her  gen- 
eral mobilization  for  fully  forty-eight 
hours.  It  would  have  been  a  crime 
against  the  German  people,  and  espe- 
cially against  East  Prussia,  if  we  had 
not  then  mobilized,  even  though  mo- 
bilization, in  view  of  the  military  and 
political  situation,  meant  certain  war. 


PRAYER  OF  A  YOUNG  MAN  SEEKING  WISDOM 


BY  L.  A.  G.  STRONG 


[Spectator] 


If  to  the  ardors  of  my  youth 

Be  shown  a  facet  of  the  truth. 

Let  me  not  use  so  little  wit 

To  make  myself  high  priest  of  it. 

Believe  it  absolute,  and  blind 

My  sight  to  that  which  others  find. 


KOREAN  BACKGROUNDS 


BY  A  MISSIONARY 


[We  print  bdow  an  account  of  Korean  conditions  and  the  cmiecedenU  of  those  condiiions. 
The  iDriter,  after  many  years*  residence  in  Japan,  has  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  Korea 
in  company  toith  a  member  of  the  Japanese  Upper  House.] 


F^m  the  Japan  Advertiser,  May  2 
(Tokyo  American  Daily) 


It  has  been  said  that  no  nation  can 
afford  to  forget  its  own  history;  and  it 
is  no  less  true  that  no  one  who  tries  to 
get  a  just  and  equitable  view  of  condi- 
tions in  Korea  can  afford  to  lose  sight 
of  the  historical  background  of  the  pres- 
ent situation.  This  being  the  case,  let 
us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  records  of 
the  life  of  the  Korean  people  for  the 
last  few  centuries,  looking  especially 
for  material  bearing  upon  present  con- 
ditions, and  upon  the  relations  of 
Japan  with  the  peninsula. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  comes  to 
our  notice  is  the  fact  that,  near  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  two  armies 
from  Japan,  sent  by  Hideyoshi,  then 
the  real  ruler  of  the  Empire,  overran 
the  coimtry  and  pillaged  the  southern 
part,  at  least,  pretty  thoroughly.  And 
from  that  time  on  we  find  the  coimtry 
weak  and  the  people  in  wretched  con- 
dition. We  might  be  inclined,  at  first 
sight,  to  conclude  that  this  state  of 
affairs,  the  results  of  which  continue  to 
the  present  day,  was  wholly  the  result 
of  this  invasion.  But  such  a  judgment 
would  be  wrong,  because  it  would  be 
based  upon  a  part  only  of  the  facts 
of  the  case.  The  truth  is  that  Korea 
was  twice  devastated  before  Hide- 
yoshi's  day  —  once  by  a  horde,  of 
Turkish  blood,  and  once  by  the  Mon- 
gols, just  before  their  invasion  of  Ja- 
pan. These  latter  did  a  very  thorough 
job,  as  one  may  see  from  the  records 
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quoted  by  Miu'doch  and  Yamagata 
in  their  history  of  Japan.  However, 
the  troops  of  Hideyoshi  did  not  remain 
in  the  peninsula  for  any  great  length 
of  time,  comparatively;  and  the  coim- 
try was  left  to  itself  for  some  three 
hundred  years  after  the  invasion  was 
over,  and  should  have  recovered  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  if  there  was 
no  other  reason  for  this  wretchedness 
than  that  military  inroad. 

The  real  reason  for  the  national 
weakness  and  the  degradation  of  the 
people  of  Korea  is  to  be  foimd  in  the 
coimtry  itself,  in  the  policy  of  the 
Li  dynasty.  This  line  of  rulers,  which 
held  the  reins  of  power  from  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  to 
the  time  of  the  annexation,  acted  wise- 
ly and  well  for  the  first  two  hundred 
years  of  its  occupancy  of  the  throne. 
A  little  study  of  the  articles  preserved 
in  the  museum  at  Seoul  gives  ample 
proof  of  the  high  level  of  civilization 
reached  during  this  period.  But  one 
also  notices  that  there  is  very  little  of 
value  dating  from  the  last  three 
hundred  years  of  this  dynasty,  namely 
from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
to  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

Some  small  part  of  the  blame  for  this 
change  may  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Hide- 
yoshi and  his  warriors,  perhaps,  for 
they  did  take  many  Korean  artisans 
back  with  them  to  Japan.  But  these 
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coiild  not  have  been  more  than  a  very 
small  part  of  the  total  nimiber  of  such 
workmen  in  the  coimtry.  The  real 
reason  lies  in  the  change  that  took 
place  about  this  time  in  the  policy  and 
the  character  of  the  emperors.  From 
enlightened  and  just  potentates  they 
changed  to  a  succession  of  tyrants 
whose  oppression  of  the  people  was 
simply  senseless  in  its  crudity  and  sever- 
ity. Justice  was  absolutely  imknown; 
taxes  were  collected  from  anyone  who 
had  money,  without  the  slightest  re- 
gard for  legality;  if  a  man  started  to 
repair  his  property  the  ofRcial  poxmced 
upon  him  and  ordered  him  to  pay  over 
the  money  he  had  or  was  supposed  to 
have  in  order  to  do  this;  refusal  meant 
being  beaten,  sometimes  to  death,  by 
these  merciless  harpies.  Thus,  money 
saved  for  future  use  was  not  only 
liable  to  seizure  at  any  time,  but  was 
apt  to  bring  disaster  upon  its  possessor. 
Scholarly  ability  was  treated  as  danger- 
ous; and  the  tragic  story  of  the  family 
that  was  wiped  out  because  three  of 
its  members  were  the  only  successful 
candidates  in  some  ofRcial  examina- 
tion is  probably  not  a  wholly  isolated 
case. 

Everything  that  anyone  produced 
which  was  of  any  value  was  either  con- 
fiscated or  destroyed  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  seemed  useless  to  try  to  do  any- 
thing, and  many  were  driven  to  des- 
peration. One  man,  a  famous  sword- 
smith,  foxmd  that  his  skill  and  the  fame 
it  brought  him  also  brought  so  much 
of  oppression  and  exaction  by  rapacious 
officials  that,  in  despair,  he  cut  off  his 
own  right  arm.  The  fact  that  he  could 
escape  this  oppression  by  thus  render- 
ing himself  abnost  useless  indicates  how 
senseless  this  policy  was. 

Now  all  this  continued  right  down 
to  the  time  when  the  Japanese  took 
matters  into  their  own  hands.  Some 
fifteen  years  ago,  during  the  days  of 
the  Residency-General,  the  writer  was 


talking  with  an  educated  Korean  lady» 
on  the  state  of  her  country.  *The 
Japanese  are  coming  in,'  she  said,  'and 
they  are  hard  on  our  poor  people.  And 
then,  you  know,  our  Government  —  ' 
There  she  paused,  and  the  tears  came 
to  her  eyes.  Then  she  added,  *  I  can't 
tell  you  how  bad  it  is.' 

This  misgovemment,  too,  did  not 
press  upon  all  the  country  alike.  In 
the  South,  where  the  people  are  of  a 
mild  and  gentle  disposition,  they  were 
fearfully  oppressed.  But  in  the  North, 
the  bolder  and  more  hardy  population 
rebelled,  in  a  small  way.  They  some- 
times pitched  the  offending  official 
into  the  river  or  a  pond,  and  then  set 
him  going  down  the  highroad  to  Seoul, 
doubtless  assisting  him  if  he  showed  too 
much  reluctance.  In  the  words  of  a 
missionary  long  resident  in  one  of  these 
provinces,  'These  fellows  have  never 
been  ruled.  They  have  had  too  much 
freedom  in  the  past,  in  many  ways.' 

Three  hundred  years  of  this  mis- 
rule brought  Korea  to  such  a  pass  that 
she  fell  an  easy  prey  to  China;  and  then, 
later,  after  having  been  rescued  from 
this  plight  by  Japan,  to  Russia.  And 
if  we  think  for  a  moment  of  what  condi- 
tions are  in  those  coxmtries,  we  can  get 
some  idea  of  what  she  has  been  spared. 
Moreover,  any  careful  study  of  condi- 
tions just  previous  to  the  annexation 
will  show  very  clearly  the  fact  that 
complete  control  by  Japan  was  the 
only  possible  solution;  for  nothing 
short  of  ousting  could  have  produced 
any  reform  in  the  Government  of 
Korea.  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to 
prove  that  the  Japanese  always  acted 
wisely  and  altruistically,  for  that  would 
not  be  true.  Mistakes  were  made,  and 
things  were  done  that  no  honest  man 
could  approve.  But  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  the  fact  remains  that  an- 
nexation was  the  only  thing  that  could 
possibly  save  Korea  from  Russian 
domination,  and  in  the  light  of  presents 
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day  conditions  in  that  country  we  can 
see  what  that  would  have  meant  if  it 
had  come. 

So  it  would  seem  as  if  Japan  had,  at 
most,  only  a  very  small  part  of  Korea's 
degradation  to  answer  for,  in  any  case; 
and  when  we  think  of  what  she  has 
done  in  rescuing  her  weaker  neighbor 
from  other  perils,  we  are  rather  inclined 
to  think  that  she  has  wiped  out  her 
ancient  debt,  at  least  —  if,  indeed, 
Korea  is  not  indebted  to  her. 

Now,  having  finished  our  historical 
sketch,  we  turn  to  conditions  as  they 
are  to-day.  What  is  the  situation  that 
Japan  is  dealing  with  in  the  'Land  of 
the  Morning  Calm'? 

In  the  first  place,  these  centuries  of 
oppression  have  made  the  average 
Korean  an  adept  at  lying,  especially 
to  escape  official  tyranny.  In  the  old 
days,  his  only  refuge  from  injustice 
was  to  deceive  the  official  oppressor, 
and  this  sort  of  procedure  became  a 
matter  of  course.  How  he  compares 
with  the  people  of  other  countries  in 
the  matter  of  general  truthfulness,  or 
the  lack  of  it,  may  be  a  matter  of 
doubt,  but  in  this  one  line,  at  least, 
he  can  hold  his  own  with  any  member 
of  the  Ananias  Club  anywhere. 

Another  effect  which  those  centuries 
of  misgovernment  have  had  upon 
Korean  character  is  the  ingrained 
laziness  and  thriftlessness  of  almost 
everyone,  and  especially  of  the  men. 
A  stroll  down  the  streets  of  any  town 
or  city  in  the  coimtry  is  enough  to  con- 
vince anyone  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  must  simply  exist, 
rather  than  really  live,  for  no  human 
being  can  loaf  about  in  the  dust  and 
dirt  of  the  street  so  much  of  his  time 
and  yet  earn  enough  to  live  comfort- 
ably. It  seems,  too,  almost  impossible 
to  rouse  in  them  any  sort  of  ambition 
to  do  regular  work;  for  the  centuries  of 
suffering  have  wrought  into  their  very 
being  the  idea  that  all  extra  effort  is 


useless,  and  that  to  be  thrifty  is  to 
invite  trouble. 

Owing  mainly  to  this  lack  of  am- 
bition on  the  part  of  the  people,  Korean 
industry  has  fallen  so  far  that,  as  one 
goes  along  the  streets  of  Seoul  and  in- 
quires carefully  where  the  *  Korean* 
wares  are  made,  which  are  sold  in  the 
little  shops  and  booths,  he  finds  that 
many  of  them  are  from  Osaka!  It  is 
simply  the  old  story  of  modem  methods 
and  energy  driving  out  old  processes 
and  easy-going  labor. 

A  single  illustration  will  serve  to 
make  clear  the  Korean  laborer's  utter 
ignorance  of  the  value  of  that  modem 
invention,  efficiency,  or  the  idea  that 
time  and  labor  expended  should  pro- 
duce something  like  commensurate 
results.  The  writer  remembers  having 
seen,  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  a 
kodak  picture,  taken  by  a  friend,  of  a 
group  of  Koreans  spading  up  a  garden, 
or  field.  An  elderly  man  was  holding 
the  handle  of  the  spade,  while  some 
four  or  five  or  more  yoxmger  men  held 
ropes,  which  were  tied  to  the  handle 
just  above  the  blade.  The  method  of 
procedure  was  for  the  man  who  held 
the  handle  to  plunge  the  spade  into  the 
ground  in  the  iisual  way;  whereupon 
the  others,  by  pulling  on  the  ropes, 
pulled  it  up  with  the  earth  upon  it. 
In  a  word,  these  six  or  seven  men  were 
doing  what,  in  most  countries,  would 
be  done  by  one  man. 

That  picture  was  taken  several  years 
ago,  and  even  then  the  writer  was 
inclined  to  laugh  at  it  as  a  thing  of  the 
far-gone  past,  an  odd  survival  that 
could  not  possibly  last  for  long.  But 
in  1921,  on  the  streets  of  one  of  the 
larger  cities  of  Korea,  he  saw,  not,  in- 
deed, five  or  six  men  digging  up  the 
soil  in  this  way,  but  in  one  case  two, 
and  in  another  case  three,  men  working 
together  like  this  at  the  simple  job  of 
shoveling  gravel  from  one  spot  to  an- 
other about  five  feet  away.    In  each 
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case  there  was  a  'holder'  who  guided 
the  shovel,  and  in  one  there  was  one 
'puller'  and  in  the  other  two. 

And  in  both  cases  the  work  was 
being  done  far  more  slowly  than  one 
man  alone  could  have  done  it. 

This  sort  of  strength  in  nxmibers  is 
not  the  result  of  weakness  on  the  part 
of  the  Korean  laborer,  for  he  is  not 
weak.  He  is  remarkably  strong,  and 
when  put  to  it,  or  when  he  wants  to, 
he  can  do  as  much  as  any  man.  More- 
over, he  is  usually  a  quiet  fellow,  and 
has  other  good  qualities  as  well.  So 
if  the  Japanese  Government  can  rouse 
him  out  of  his  lethargy  and  set  him  on 
the  road  toward  thrift  and  industry, 
together  with  a  better  standard  of 
cleanliness  and  of  living  in  general,  it 
will  have  done  him  a  very  great  service. 

Agriculturally,  Korea  is  by  no  means 
rich,  nor  is  she  as  rich  as  she  ought  to 
be.  The  land  has  been  impoverished 
by  bad  methods  of  agriculture  and  the 
lack  of  fertilizers.  It  may  be  that  the 
soil  was  not  very  fertile  in  the  beginning 
—  the  writer  cannot  say  as  to  that  — 
but  there  is  no  room  for  any  doubt 
about  the  fact  that  it  is  now  both  poor 
and  badly  farmed,  and  that  it  does  not 
produce  anything  like  the  returns  it 
could  make  under  proper  conditions. 

So  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  and  the 
artisan  all  live  just  on  the  border  of 
want,  and  sometimes  they  step  over 
the  border.  And,  too,  this  hand-to- 
mouth  existence  exposes  them  to  the 
wiles  of  the  loan  shark,  to  whom  they 
fall  easy  victims. 

Commercially,  the  Koreans  are  far 
behind  the  Japanese.  The  writer  is  no 
expert  in  these  matters,  and  does  not 
presume  to  say  much  about  this  side  of 
the  situation,  but  he  received  the  im- 
pression that  the  Koreans  were  timid 
about  launching  enterprises  of  any 
large  nature,  for  fear  of  being  imable  to 
compete  with  their  more  experienced 
rivals.  Whether  this  feeling  is  justified 


or  not,  it  is  hard  to  say,  with  the  little 
data  at  hand  just  now. 

In  educational  lines,  under  the  old 
regime,  learning  meant  simply  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Chinese  classics  and  al- 
most, if  not  absolutely,  nothing  else. 
In  fact,  there  are  some  24,000  of  these 
old  Chinese  schools  still  in  existence. 
And  except  for  the  mission  schools  and 
a  few  very  primitive  excuses  for  native 
schools,  there  is  nothing  that  could  be 
called  educational  work  in  the  modem 
sense.  For  example,  there  stands  in 
Seoul  to-day  a  little  old  one-story  build- 
ing, perhaps  some  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  wide  by  sixty  or  one  hundred  long. 
It  looks  as  if  it  might  be  a  storehouse. 
But  under  the  native  emperors,  that 
building  housed  the  sole  agricultural 
school  of  the  country. 

When  the  Japanese  took  over  the 
management  of  affairs,  there  was  little 
incentive  for  them  to  map  out  and 
establish  a  large  educational  system; 
for  the  people  in  general  had  very  little 
appreciation  of,  or  desire  for,  modem 
learning,  at  least  until  the  time  of  the 
Independence  Movement.  Since  that 
outbreak  they  have  begun  to  realize 
that,  if  they  are  ever  to  get  independ- 
ence, or  any  degree  of  autonomy,  they 
must  have  education.  As  a  conse- 
quence, they  are  now  flooding  the 
schools  already  established,  and  are 
besieging  the  Government  with  re- 
quests for  the  estabUshment  of  more. 

Politically,  the  whole  country  is  in 
a  *  ticklish '  state.  Before  the  independ- 
ence outbreak  the  people  were  more  or 
less  cowed;  and  they  had  felt,  too,  the 
many  benefits  that  the  Japanese  Ad- 
ministration brought  with  it.  Besides 
the  tremendous  material  advance 
marked  by  the  new  railways,  the  post 
and  telegraph  systems,  and  the  open- 
ing up  of  new  roads,  which  made 
foreign  conmierce  possible,  the  farmer, 
the  artisan,  the  merchant,  and  the 
laborer  all  foimd  that  their  savings 
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were  secure,  and  that,  if  they  labored 
honestly,  each  one  of  them  might  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  own  labor.  They  foimd 
that  a  tax  once  paid  was  done  with; 
and  in  many  other  ways  they  saw  the 
benefits  which  the  new  regime  con- 
ferred upon  the  coimtry. 

But  the  process  of  change  from  the 
old  weak  and  tyrannical  government 
to  a  new  and  more  equitable  one  was 
not  all  a  path  of  roses.  There  came 
times  when  the  Korean  wanted  to  kick 
back  at  the  official,  or  to  deceive  him, 
as  he  had  often  done  in  earlier  days. 
But  such  things  did  not  go,  imder  the 
new  dispensation;  they  only  brought 
sterner  measures  than  before;  and  the 
imlucky  fellow  who  tried  this  sort  of 
thing  felt  that  his  Uberty  was  curtailed. 
Injustice  took  on  a  new  aspect,  for  now 
it  meant  that  a  Japanese  could  nearly 
always  get  things  his  own  way  in  the 
courts. 

There  were  other  things,  too,  that 
entered  into  the  relations  between  the 
Koreans  and  their  new  rulers.  Num- 
bers of  Japanese  of  the  rougher  and 
more  unscrupulous  kind  went  to  Korea 
for  the  express  purpose  of  exploiting 
the  people.  This  is  just  what  is  Ukely 
to  happen  in  any  case  in  which  one 
nation  takes  over  the  government  of  a 
weaker  one;  and  we  have  no  right  to 
blame  the  Japanese  in  particular  for 
this  phase  of  the  situation.  Moreover, 
the  Government  did  its  best  to  check 
the  activities  of  these  fellows.  But,  as 
anyone  knows  who  has  studied  the 
practical  workings  of  such  a  condition, 
this  is  no  easy  task.  Besides,  great 
difficulty  was  experienced,  and  still  is, 
for  that  matter,  in  getting  a  sufficient 
number  of  competent  officials,  especial- 
ly of  the  lower  grade,  with  the  moral 
stamina  to  withstand  the  temptations 
that  come  to  a  man  in  contact  with  a 
subject  alien  people.  The  Koreans 
saw  these  adventurers  and  the  incom- 
petent or  corrupt  officials,  and  their 


reaction  was  a  feeling  that  they  did  not 
want  to  be  assimilated  to  such  a  people. 
So,  to  their  natural  resentment  at  for- 
eign domination,  and  in  spite  of  the 
many  benefits  which  they  recognized 
as  coming  from  a  more  stable  govern- 
ment, there  was  added  a  feeling  of 
aloofness,  bom  of  the  mistaken  notion 
that  all  Japanese  were  like  these  ad- 
venturers, incompetents,  and  rascals. 
This  aloofness  made  the  work  of  the 
Government,  and  especially  that  of  the 
police,  very  difficult.  So,  when  the 
Independence  outburst  came,  although 
practically  every  Korean  man  in  the 
country  knew  about  it,  and  most  of  the 
women  did,  too,  the  police  were  in 
complete  ignorance  of  the  plans  until 
within  four  or  five  days  of  the  actual 
outbreak;  and  even  then  they  knew 
only  that  something  was  going  to  hap- 
pen, but  knew  little  of  what  that  some- 
thing was  to  be. 

And  when  the  actual  outbreak  did 
come,  the  gendarmery,  feeling  their 
responsibility  for  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  Japanese  in  Korea,  and  knowing 
nothing  of  what  it  all  might  mean,  lost 
their  heads  completely.  With  no  knowl- 
edge upon  which  to  base  an  estimate 
of  the  strength  or  extent  of  the  move- 
ment, they  imagined  all  sorts  of  dan- 
gers; and  this,  coupled  with  other 
things,  brought  about  the  terrible 
atrocities  of  which  we  all  know. 

A  large  part  of  the  Japanese  in  the 
peninsula  realize  to-day  the  awful  mis- 
take that  was  made  in  suppressing  a 
comparatively  harmless  ebullition  in 
such  a  ruthless  manner,  and  sincerely 
regret  the  extreme  measures  that  were 
taken  at  that  time.  But  the  Korean 
cannot  forget  those  things  so  easily. 
The  prison  tortures,  the  promiscuous 
shooting  in  certain  places,  and  the 
senseless  brutality  of  some  of  the  sol- 
diers and  gendarmes,  are  all  too  vivid 
in  his  memory  for  him  to  look  upon  the 
Japanese  policeman  or  official  with 
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wholly  friendly  eyes.  And  the  tactless 
or  really  oppressive  acts  of  ofRcials  of 
the  lower  orders,  and  of  both  Japanese 
and  Korean  policemen,  to-day  keep 
this  feeling  from  dying  out  as  fiast  as  it 


would  if  every  man  of  that  grade  and 
all  others  could  be  persuaded  to  work 
in  the  spirit  intended  by  the  Governor- 
General  and  his  immediate  subordi- 
nates. 


THE  RED  ARMY'S  OATH  TO  THE  COLORS 


BY  A  MOSCOW  CORRESPONDENT 


From  KdlnUche  Zeiiung,  May  25 

(CONBERVATIVE  DaILT,  BrITISH  OCCUPIED  TeBRITORT) 


Mat  Day  in  Soviet  Russia  was  an 
army  celebration.  It  was  preceded  on 
April  30  by  GramotnosHy  or  the  general 
examination  in  reading  and  writing. 
The  soldiers  took  this  test  at  their  bar- 
racks. As  befitted  an  educational  anni- 
versary, processions  of  schoolchildren, 
orphans,  and  other  young  folks  filled 
the  streets.  Many  of  the  little  0ne» 
were  clad  in  carnival  garb.»  FQF'Cxam- 
pie,  the  pupils  of  the  Rosa  Luxembourg 
Memorial  Schpol  paraded  dressed  as 
gnomes,  in  gray  tunics, 'false  beards, 
and  red  caps,  and  carried  ^gantic  fiery- 
red  banners.  The  fe^neral 'public  par- 
ticipated mainly  ad  spectat6rs.  On  the 
whole,  ii  wais  a  much  less  imposii|g 
holiday  than  the  army  celebration  that 
was  immediately  to  follow.  , ,  , 

Promptly  to  the  minute,  the  May 
Day  programme,  which  went  ofi"  with 
the  punctuality  of  olockwork,  began 
with  a  review  of  75 jOOO  troops,  of  all 
branches  ^f  the  service,  6n  the  Red 
Square  in  froht  of  the  Kremlin.  This 
took  an  hoiir,  from  'half-past  ten  to 
half-past  eleven.  The  buildings  o(  the 
city  were  literally  smpthered  j^  X^4. 
flags.  Whether  pr  npt  this  f«^s. spon- 
taneous! may  be  gatheied  from  the  fpl^i 
lowing    proclamation^   which    closely 


follows  the  style  of  the  police  ordinances 
under  the  Tsars:  — 

Obligatory  decoration  of  buildings.  The 
Administrative  Division  of' the  Moscow 
Soviet  notified  aA  holuile  tkahagers,  under 
penalty  of  being  hdd  respoh^ible  by  the 
commandant;  'to'  decorate^ -the  buOdings 
undeD  their  earewith-se^  fliigs  on  Biay  1. 
Tbe.mjlitia.is  ordered  to  enforce  a  strict 
ot«!jerv^nqp  of  Jjii?.  Qrdcjir- 1 Any  pne  guilty  of 
failure  to  observe  it  wiU{b(e  summoned  be- 
fore the  aifthoritips  jancj  punished  by  foiu:- 
teen  days'  imprisonment. 

That  isi  precisely  the  way  in  which, 
in  the  days  of  Pobyedonozev,  the  loy- 
al subjects  of  the  Tsar  were  *  permit- 
ted the  pleasure  of  illuminating  their 
houses  upon  Hid  Majesty's  name  day.* 
A  man  who 'did-  not  illuminate  wound 
up  in  a  cell.  I  do  not  mention  this  as 
a  criticism  of  the  Bolshevist  Govern- 
ment. This  Bolshevist  order  merely 
shows  that  the  old  bureaucracy  under- 
stood perfectly  the  psychology  of  the 
Russian  masses^     > ' 

The  army  review  was  a  most  impres- 
sive spectacle.  'The  old  walls  of  the 
Kremlin  were  bathed  in  the  golden 
sunlight  of  a  glorious  May  morning. 
They  are  skirted  by  a  long  row  of 
graveA>'Oontainti]^  the  remains  of  the 
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more  distinguished  martyrs  of  the 
Revolution.  These  graves  had  been 
carefully  tended:  fresh  white  sand  had 
been  strewn  around  them,  and  they 
were  buried  in  a  wealth  of  flowers.  In 
front  of  the  grave  of  Sverdlov,  the 
author  of  the  Red  oath,  who  was  assas- 
sinated by  a  bomb  thrown  by  a  Social 
Revolutionary,  a  speaker's  stand  had 
been  erected,  and  was  decorated  with 
the  emblems  of  the  Soviet  Republic. 
Promptly  on  the  stroke  of  11.30,  the 
great  chimes  in  the  tower  of  the  Church 
of  Our  Saviour  began  to  play  the 
*  International,'  and  Trotskii  appeared. 
After  walking  down  the  front  of  the 
massed  troops,  he  ascended  the  speak- 
er's stand  and  delivered  a  political 
address. 

The  great  monument  opposite  the 
speaker,  erected  in  honor  of  the  liber- 
ators of  Russia  from  the  Polish  yoke, 
in  the  time  of  the  false  Tsars,  was  deco- 
rated with  the  insignia  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, and  served  as  a  symbol  for  the  occa- 
sion. Several  squadrons  of  airplanes 
circled  over  the  square.  The  gigantic 
airship  of  the  Russian  inventor,  Si- 
korski,  rumbled  like  an  express  train, 
scarcely  six  hundred  feet  above  the 
throng,  showering, the  assembled  gath- 
ering with  Bolshevist  tracts.  The  whole 
spectacle  carefully  conformed  in  every 
detail  to  Trotskii's  personal  orders, 
and  was  cunningly  calculated  to  im- 
press the  primitive-minded  Russians 
with  the  overwhelming  might  and  glory 
of  their  country.  Old  officers  of  the 
Tsar,  who  were  in  the  review,  expressed 
to  me  later  their  unbounded  admira- 
tion of  Trotskii's  genius  as  an  organizer 
and  a  propagandist.  His  slender  active 
figure,  in  a  gray  uniform,  without  any 
insignia  of  rank,  was  the  dramatic 
centre  of  this  great  military  spectacle 
—  far  more  so  than  ever  was  Nicholas 
II  at  the  imperial  reviews  I  used  to  see 
at  Krasnoi  Selo. 

Here  stood  a  man  of  power  and  per- 


sonality, incarnating  the  very  soul  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people.  The 
Tsar  was  merely  a  gracious  gentleman 
in  a  colonel's  uniform,  helplessly  cut 
ofi*  behind  a  Chinese  wall  of  impe- 
rial etiquette,  and  only  too  glad  when 
the  thing  was  over.  Trotskii's  speech 
could  be  distinctly  heard  by  all.  He 
spoke  deliberately,  simply,  emphati- 
cally. My  memory  easily  retained  the 
most  important  sentences:  'France  and 
England  have  invited  us  to  Genoa. 
They  have  asked  us  our  conditions. 
We  have  told  them  honestly  what  you, 
the  peasants  and  workingmen  of  Rus- 
sia, can  consent  to.'  (Then  he  raised 
his  voice  so  that  every  word  came 
out  like  a  rifle-shot.)  *They  —  have  — 
rejected  —  our  —  proposals.  Yet  we 
shall  not  sell  ourselves.  Behold  what  a 
mighty  power  we  are  in  the  world!  All 
those  who  are  downtrodden  by  capi- 
talism stand  behind  us.  You  are  the 
sword-hand  of  a  throttled  world.' 

As  soon  as  the  speech  was  over,  the 
troops  presented  arms;  swords  were 
unsheathed;  and  seventy-five  thousand 
men  repeated  in  unison  the  Red 
oath:  — 

1. 1,  a  son  of  the  working  people,  a  citizen 
of  the  Soviet  Republic,  voluntarily  enter 
service  as  a  fighting  man  in  the  Army  of  the 
Working  People  and  Peasants. 

2.  Before  the  working  people  of  Russia 
and  the  whole  world,  I  solemnly  pledge  my- 
self to  perform  this  service  loyally,  to  study 
conscientiously  the  trade  of  a  soldier,  and 
to  defend  the  property  of  the  nation  and 
the  army  from  loss  and  misuse,  as  I  would 
the  apple  of  my  eye. 

3.  I  pledge  myself  to  comply  in  every  de- 
tail and  under  all  circumstances  with  iJie 
orders  and  discipline  of  the  Revolution, 
and  to  obey  and  carry  out  all  commands  of 
the  superiors  placed  over  me  by  the  Work- 
ers* and  Peasants'  Government. 

4.  I  pledge  myself  to  refrain  from  any  act 
that  will  stain  and  be  unworthy  of  the  char- 
acter and  dignity  of  a  citizen  of  the  Soviet 
Republic,  and  to  keep  my  comrades  from 
such  acts,  and  to  devote  myself,  body  and 
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soul,  to  the  great  object  of  liberating  the 
working  i>eople  of  the  world. 

5. 1  pledge  myself,  at  the  first  call  of  the 
Workers*  and  Peasants'  Government,  to 
stand  ready  for  service  in  the  defense  of  the 
Soviet  Government  against  all  perils  and 
attacks;  aye,  to  offer  my  life,  if  necessary, 
in  battle  for  the  Russian  Soviet  Republic, 
for  the  cause  of  Socialism,  and  for  the  broth- 
erhood of  mankind. 

6.  If  I  maliciously  and  with  premedita- 
tion violate  this  solemn  oath,  may  the  uni- 
versal contempt  of  my  fellow  men  be  visited 
upon  me,  and  may  the  firm  hand  of  revolu- 
tionary justice  punish  me. 

Trotskii  first  recited  the  oath,  and 
the  troops  followed  him.  A  roar  of 
cannon  from  the  Kremlin  announced 
the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  and 
the  troops  marched  past  the  reviewing 
stand  in  the  usual  fashion.  I  realized 
instantly  that  the  Red  Army  has  ap- 
propriated the  fruits  of  the  tireless 
labors  that  Russia's  rulers,  since  Peter 
the  Great,  devoted  to  military  training 
and  discipline,  as  the  strongest  prop  of 
their  own  political  power.  The  cut  of 
uniforms  and  the  style  of  headdress 
have  changed.  The  new  army  has  re- 
turned to  old  Russian  patterns,  such 
as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Frederick 
the  Great :  gray  coats  with  broad  braid, 
exhibiting  the  regimental  colors,  and 
cloth  caps  shaped  like  a  helmet  cover, 
with  a  neck-guard  and  earlaps.  Arms, 
footwear,  and  leather  fittings  were 
faultless.  The  snap  and  accuracy  of  the 
review  would  have  rejoiced  the  heart 
of  any  Prussian  drillmaster.  I  pon- 
dered sadly  that  the  whole  German 
army  to-day  was  not  much  stronger 
than  this  Moscow  garrison. 

At  the  Tsar's  reviews  we  would 
occasionally  see  a  moxmted  officer  — 
sometimes  a  lady  in  a  helmet  with  a 
drooping  horsetail  plume  —  ride  out 
from  the  Imperial  suite  and  take  the 
head  of  a  passing  regiment.  This 
was  some  princely  or  noble  honorary 
colonel.    At  the  Soviet  review  the  same 


ceremony  was  observed,  except  that 
the  honorary  leader  was  a  factory  com- 
mitteeman, or  a  trade-union  executive, 
instead  of  an  Archduke  of  Weimar  or  a 
Princess  Victoria. 

Even  a  lady  enjoyed  this  honor,  —  a 
beautiful  blonde,  who  sat  magnificent- 
ly erect  and  commanding  as  she  rode 
past  to  the  tune  of  the  Dessauer 
March.  I  noted  also  that  two  regiments 
of  the  Red  Army  had  inherited  the 
honor  of  two  of  the  old  patrician  guard 
regiments,  and  marched  past  the  re- 
viewing stand  with  rifles  held  at  the 
charge. 

To  be  sure,  a  review  proves  little  as 
to  the  military  worth  of  an  army. 
Oftentimes  the  best-drilled  parade 
troops  prove  spiritless  and  useless  when 
put  to  the  test  of  active  service.  Con- 
sequently, it  would  be  premature  to 
judge  the  real  value  of  the  Red  Army 
from  this  brilliant  and  faultless  mili- 
tary spectacle.  Only  the  test  of  fire  can 
prove  that.  None  the  less,  we  may  draw 
some  conjectural  conclusions  from  the 
leadership  that  has  made  this  army. 

Let  us  say  at  the  beginning,  Trotskii 
is  no  military  specialist,  no  trained 
General  Staff*  man,  no  Napoleon,  as 
some  of  his  military  flatterers  assert. 
However,  we  have  enough  evidence  of 
his  plans  and  policy  to  know  that  he 
understood  the  defects  of  the  old  army, 
and  that  with  his  remarkable  organiz- 
ing talent  he  has  made  every  effort  to 
remedy  them.  In  this  he  seems  to  have 
been  remarkably  successful.  Of  course, 
he  inherited  an  excellent  military  or- 
ganization from  the  old  regime.  The 
old  Russian  army,  especially  after  the 
lessons  of  the  war  with  Japan  had  been 
taken  to  heart,  was  a  powerful  and 
efficient  fighting  machine.  Its  defects 
were  due  less  to  its  own  weaknesses 
than  to  the  weaknesses  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  was  a  military  observer  with 
this  army  in  many  battles  in  Man- 
churia, where  I  associated  with  the 
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troops  shoulder  to  shoulder.  I  never 
ceased  to  admire  the  resourcefulness, 
the  common  sense,  the  initiative,  and 
the  enterprise  of  its  oiGcers  and  men. 
All  that  the  old  army  lacked  was  an 
intelligent  understanding  of,  and  faith 
in,  the  cause  for  which  it  fought.  With- 
out such  a  faith,  in  these  days  when 
whole  nations  are  drafted  into  the 
ranks,  an  army  cannot  win;  the  will  to 
victory  cannot  be  maintained.  Trotskil 
has  made  it  the  corner  stone  of  his  army 
system  that  every  soldier  shall  be  able 
to  read  and  write.  That  is  why  the 
thirtieth  of  April  is  observed,  just  be- 
fore the  first  of  May,  as  the  annual 
anniversary  of  the  campaign  against 
illiteracy.  We  will  not  stop  to  inquire 
whether  every  Red  Guardist  can  read 
Tolstoi  and  Dostoevskii.  The  barracks 
orders  issued  by  Trotskil  are  practical 
and  to  the  point:  — 

Hie  common  soldier  must  be  made  famil- 
iar with  practical  realities.  With  this  in 
view  we  must  start  out  with  Rumania  and 
Poland.  Instead  of  feeding  the  minds  of  our 
soldiers  with  wordy  and  emotional  appeals, 
we  must  teach  them  our  actual  relations 
with  our  neighbors,  by  means  of  simple, 
easily  comprehensible  tracts.  We  must 
teach  the  soldier  what  Rumania  is,  what 
Poland  plans  and  designs,  and  so  forth. 
These  tracts  must  be  supplemented  by 
more  comprehensive  and  scientific  manuab 
for  the  use  of  conunanders  and  commissars, 
and  by  a  very  popular  manual  for  the  aver- 
age peasant.  In  the  days  of  the  Tsar  it  was 
taken  for  granted,  and  assumed  to  be  a  reli- 
gious duty,  a  high  command,  that  a  soldier 
should  hate  his  enemy.  The  soldier  of  the 
Red  Army  must  know  against  whom  he  is 
fighting,  and  why  he  is  fighting.  We  cannot 
accomplish  much  by  merely  cursing  and 
abusing  the  Rumanians  and  the  Poles.  We 
must  give  our  men  an  intelligent  idea  of  our 
conflicting  interests.  That  is  the  first  task 
of  military  instruction. 

Frederick  the  Great,  in  his  military 
testament,  dwelt  upon  the  importance 
of  detail.  Trotskil's  talent  for  organi- 


zation is  indicated  in  his  faithfulness  to 
the  precepts  of  the  great  Prussian  King. 
I  quote  from  his  orders:  'During  the 
Civil  War  it  was  impossible  to  pay 
attention  to  details  and  little  things. 
Yet  precisely  such  attention  to  details 
and  little  things  is  a  necessary  prerequi- 
site for  success,  for  progress.' 

So  we  see  a  man,  whose  whole  life  has 
been  devoted  to  propaganda  and  to 
denying  and  destroying  existing  sys- 
tems, suddenly  turning  around  and 
preaching  the  necessity  of  looking  after 
the  condition  of  a  horse's  hoofs,  of 
keeping  a  rifle  clean,  of  polishing  boots, 
and  other  corporal's  wisdom. 

Great  stress  also  is  laid  in  the  Bed 
Army  upon  the  cultivation  of  military 
honor.  That  was  one  of  the  weakest 
points  of  the  Tsar's  army,  where  meth- 
ods of  discipline,  inherited  from  the 
days  of  serfdom,  were  carried  over  into 
the  twentieth  century.  In  the  old 
army,  patriarchal  ideas,  which  had  al- 
ready died  out  in  the  villages,  survived 
in  a  sort  of  mummified  after-life.  The 
captain  was  the  'little  father  of  the 
company.'  Trotskil  makes  clear  that  it 
will  require  long  educational  prepara- 
tion to  cultivate  a  sentiment  of  military 
honor  in  the  common  soldier;  but  that» 
unless  this  sentiment  of  honor  is  awak- 
ened, there  can  be  no  true  discipline; 
and,  as  the  text  of  the  Red  oath  shows* 
iron  discipline  is  the  foundation  stone 
on  which  the  Red  Army  stands.  Dur- 
ing the  parade,  Kamenev,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Moscow  Soviet,  remarked 
to  me,  when  one  of  the  detachments 
was  passing:  'Like  Prussian  soldiers.' 

Discipline  was  the  backbone  of  the 
Prussian  Army.  The  first  King  of 
Prussia  said  that  the  greatness  of  his 
country  rested  upon  military  discipline, 
as  the  world  rested  upon  the  shoulders 
of  Atlas.  Above  all,  Trotskil  demands 
of  the  Red  Army  labor  discipline. 

We  must  fight  a  relentless  war  against  so- 
called  'revolutionary  methods/  that  is. 
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regard  of  regulations.  Regulations  must  be 
scrupulously  observed  and  insisted  upon  by 
the  best  men  in  the  Red  Army.  It  is  non- 
sense for  men  to  say  that  regulations  are 
only  a  dead  word,  and  hamper  revolution- 
ary liberty. 

Old  Tsarist  oflScers,  who  serve  as  in- 
structors in  the  military  academies  of 
the  Red  Army,  tell  me  that  the  zeal  and 


eagerness  of  the  cadets  is  remarkable 
and  worthy  of  admiration.  It  is  too 
early  to  say  whether  great  future  com- 
manders can  be  found  in  the  classes  to 
which  the  new  officers  belong.  But  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Red 
Army  will  have  capable  subordinate  of- 
ficers at  the  front,  something  that  the 
old  imperial  Army  occasionally  lacked. 


LOTUS  LIFE  OF  MACAO 

WHERE  CONSCIENCE  TROUBLES  NOT  AND  MAN  MAY  REST 

BY  RODNEY  GILBERT 

From  the  North  China  Herald,  May  6 
(Shanghai  Britibh  Weekly) 


Macao  is  the  most  restful  place  in 
China.  By  a  restful  place  I  mean  a 
place  where  a  man  can  be  wholly  inac- 
tive, not  even  think,  without  his  con- 
science troubling  him.  In  Macao  I 
could  go  gracefully  to  seed  without  a 
qualm.  There  are  lots  of  places  in 
China  whither  people  go,  bent  upon 
doing  nothing;  but  in  nine  out  of  ten  of 
these  places  they  find  that  something 
in  the  atmosphere  drives  them  to 
active  diversion  rather  than  passive 
rest.  They  go  for  the  air,  or  the  water, 
or  the  temperature,  which  stimulates, 
and  they  get  it.  They  climb,  or  ride,  or 
swim,  or  row,  with  the  same  energetic 
devotion  that  they  put  into  their 
desk-work  eleven  months  or  more  out  of 
the  year,  and  they  feel  as  guilty  if  they 
fail  to  do  something  of  the  sort  on  a 
vacation,  as  a  salaried  man  who  lies  in 
bed  till  noon  on  a  Monday  morning. 

Not  so  Macao;  by  a  strange  moral 
inverBion»  a  duty  neglected  in  Macao 


gives  one  the  same  pleasant  spiritual 
aftertaste  as  a  duty  performc^l  else- 
where. That  is  what  I  call  restful.  The 
atmosphere  is  not  recuperative;  it  does 
not  stimulate  your  faculties  or  hurry 
you  back  to  your  routine  grind  with  a 
new  eagerness  to  do  something  and  a 
sharpened  sense  of  duty,  as  most  'rest' 
places  do;  it  does  not  drive  you  to  be 
'fit,*  but  permits  you  to  become  unfit 
without  remorse.  It  is  amesthesia  to 
all  that  makes  the  Anglo-Saxon  at 
once  happy  and  miserable.  His  physi- 
cal energy  and  his  troublesome  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  go  into  a  twilight 
sleep  here;  and  here  he  could  sit,  with 
his  back  to  a  sun-warmed  stucco  wall, 
smoking  cigarettes,  patting  an  else- 
where disgraceful  corpulence,  and 
watching  the  seven  deadly  sins  flourish 
picturesquely,  as  they  do  in  Macao, 
with  benign  tolerance.  The  man  who 
would  feel  impelled  by  conscience  'to 
do  something'  in  Macao  would  be  cap- 
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able  of  deep  breathing  before  an  open 
window  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
mornings  out  of  a  year,  or  of  regulating 
his  diet  by  calories  and  vitamines.  He 
would  be  the  kind  of  man  who  delighted 
as  a  small  boy  in  wearing  the  clothes  in 
which  his  mother  arrayed  him  on  a 
Sunday  morning;  who  liked  school;  who 
was  Sxmday  School  superintendent  at 
the  age  of  seventeen;  who  began  hoard- 
ing his  pennies  at  the  age  of  three,  and 
owned  a  block  of  city  real  estate  be- 
fore he  was  thirty.  In  other  words,  he 
would  n'tbe  quite  himian,and  probably 
would  never  see  Macao. 

You  may  think  that  your  corre- 
spondent is  belying  the  atmosphere 
which  he  describes,  by  reacting  to  duty 
and  poimding  a  typewriter  for  your 
benefit  in  this  setting  of  blue  sea  and 
green  banyans,  where  church  and 
castle-crowned  hills  throw  benign 
shadows  upon  streets  of  fan-tan  houses 
and  opiimi  shops;  where  the  incense  of 
many  ancient  and  pious  shrines,  the 
smoke  of  joss  sticks  from  heathen  al- 
tars, the  fumes  of  a  thousand  opiiun 
pipes,  the  reek  of  imcleanliness  from 
coimtless  gambling-houses  and  broth- 
els, together  with  a  general  aroma  of 
physical  and  moral  decay  (not  to  men- 
tion the  insistent  exhalations  of  drying 
fish),  mingle  harmoniously,  and  weave 
themselves,  in  the  yellow  evening  light, 
into  a  veil  of  enchantment  over  this 
ancient  and  naughty  conmiunity.  My 
writing,  however,  is  not  a  discharge  of 
duty.  It  is  not  in  discord  with  the  little 
minor  harmony  which  the  conmiunity 
drones.  It  is  simply  a  lazy  man's  reflex, 
like  a  yawn  between  naps,  or  a  stroll 
between  meals. 

Macao  is  a  hilly  peninsida,  con- 
nected with  the  moimtainous  district 
of  Heimgshan  by  a  long,  narrow,  sandy 
isthmus,  upon  which  the  Portuguese 
and  the  Chinese  both  maintain  military 
posts  and  customs  houses,  and  make 
intercourse  with  one  another  as  difficult 


and  uncomfortable  as  possible.  These, 
however,  are  artificial  demonstrations 
of  a  spirit  that  is  characteristic  neither 
of  Macao  nor  of  Heimgshan;  for  you 
can  take  a  sampan  and  go  to  and  fro 
all  day  long,  paralleling  the  isthmus, 
within  pistol-shot  of  the  mutually  dis- 
agreeable outposts,  without  a  chal- 
lenge. When  you  know  this,  you  can 
evade  the  only  experience  which  you 
are  likely  to  have  in  or  about  Macao 
which  is  out  of  harmony  with  the 
setting.  For  it  cannot  be  said  that  it 
is  not  picturesque  to  be  captured  by 
pirates,  or  to  be  fired  upon  by  bandits 
on  the  moimtain  roads  in  Heungshan, 
or  to  be  chased  by  a  customs  cruiser  as 
a  smuggler,  or  to  be  thrown  in  a  grue- 
some mediseval  gaol  as  an  alien  spy,  if 
you  set  foot  upon  Chinese  territory  on 
the  other  side  of  Macao's  narrow  har- 
bor; for  these  are  experiences  that 
harmonize  with  the  setting,  that  con- 
tribute to  the  Macao  atmosphere  and 
detach  it  from  the  conmionplace. 

The  most  modem  and  most  repu- 
table side  of  the  peninsula  is  turned  to 
the  sea.  This  first  view  of  it  from  the 
deck  of  an  incoming  steamer  gives  an 
erroneous  impression  of  modernity  and 
prosperity.  It  does  not  give  an  im- 
pression of  smugness,  however,  but  is 
simply  very  beautiful,  with  its  hills 
topped  with  churches  and  old  Chinese 
fortifications,  its  slopes  covered  with 
tropical  foliage  that  half  conceals  cool 
and  spacious  houses  washed  in  mezzo- 
tints, and  with  its  massive  sea-wall 
and  its  imbroken  fringe  of  magnificent 
old  banyans,  which  shade  the  perfect 
driveway  upon  which  no  one  with  a 
sense  of  decorum  ever  moves  in  haste. 
In  the  foreground  are  himdreds  of 
jimks,  with  all  sails  set,  anchored  and 
pulling  on  their  cables  as  if  they  were 
hired  by  the  local  authorities  to  lie 
there  as  part  of  the  perfect  pictxire  of 
action  arrested,  of  energy  chained  and 
subdued.   It  rather  spoils  the  impres- 
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sion  to  learn  that  they  are  fishermen 
drying  their  sails,  who  will  shortly  take 
themselves  out  of  the  picture  and  go 
about  their  business. 

Then  you  turn  the  sharp  point  of 
the  peninsula,  run  into  the  narrow 
harbor,  and  come  abruptly  upon  the 
other  face  of  Macao,  the  old  and  dis- 
reputable face.  The  same  lighthouse, 
the  first  built  east  of  Suez;  the  same 
Chinese  forts;  the  same  massive 
churches;  the  same  skeleton  fagade  of  a 
ruined  cathedral;  and  the  same  bishop's 
palace  look  down  from  the  same  hill- 
tops on  this  other  Macao  and  harmo- 
nize with  it  as  perfectly  as  they  did  with 
the  first. 

The  harbor  is  littered  with  launches 
and  government  boats,  all  bristling 
with  armament.  The  waterfront  is 
packed  with  junks,  many  of  them 
burdened  with  a  dozen  old  cannon  that 
protrude  through  the  armored  bul- 
warks: defense  against  piracy  to-day, 
good  piratical  equipment  to-morrow, 
when  the  crew  shall  have  procured  that 
modem  accessory  to  the  old  equipment, 
a  stock  of  high-power  Winchester  rifies, 
smuggled  across  to  them  by  the  firemen 
and  crew  of  one  of  the  transpacific 
boats.  The  same  sort  of  cool-looking 
buildings  which  face  the  sea  on  the 
other  side  here  face  inland;  but  their 
mezzotints  are  stained  and  faded, 
their  stucco  broken  and  discolored, 
for  this  is  Mr.  Hyde's  side  of  Macao, 
and  you  can  just  feel  how  wicked  it  is 
before  your  boat  touches  the  dock,  in 
spite  of  the  churches  and  the  bishop's 
palace  that  dominate  it.  You  may  not 
believe  it,  but  these  same  high-placed 
edifices,  which  add  solemnity  to  the 
picture  from  the  sea,  seem  to  take  on  a 
suitable  air  of  jaunty  deviltry  when 
viewed  from  the  harbor  at  the  top  of 
rakish  shabby  old  Macao. 

Over  the  ridge  of  the  peninsula  runs 
one  broad  business  street  from  the 
steamer-landing  to  the  hotel,  and  a 


score  of  narrow,  steep,  and  crooked 
cobble-paved  lanes,  crossing  each  other 
at  all  angles,  which  would  be  danger- 
ously confusing  if  there  were  not  so 
many  high  landmarks  in  sight  and  if 
the  place  were  not  so  small.  It  is  in 
these  lanes  near  the  waterfront  that 
commercialized  iniquity  thrives. 

It  is  something  of  a  shock  at  first, 
even  to  the  worldly-wise,  to  find  scores 
of  electric  signs,  like  shop  signs,  illumi- 
nating the  narrow  streets  and  blazon- 
ing forth  the  legend:  *  First  Class  Gam- 
bling Saloon';  to  find  so  many  people 
sitting  in  their  doorways  cleaning 
their  opium  outfits,  and  to  be  con- 
stantly aware  of  the  proximity  of  some- 
what overdressed  and  bold-eyed  fem- 
ininity. The  principal  reason  why  it  is 
all  so  matter  of  course  is  that  there  is 
no  mystery  about  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  little  or  no  blatant  display.  It  is 
all  licensed  iniquity,  and  therefore 
thoroughly  decorous  in  the  sight  of  the 
law;  and  yet  it  is  not  overadvertised. 
Everything  that  is  hidden  or  winked 
at  in  other  naughty  communities  is 
here  so  obvious  that  no  one  offers  to 
guide  you  to  it.  In  fact,  like  everything 
else  in  Macao,  vice  is  somnolent  and 
flaunts  itself  with  tropical  leisure.  It 
is  omnipresent  and  yet  unobtrusive. 
It  neither  invites  nor  challenges;  so 
within  a  few  hours  there  is  no  more 
thrill  in  walking  through  a  street  of 
gambling-shops  or  of  opium  shops  than 
in  perambulating  about  the  aisles  of  a 
department  store. 

The  heterogeneous  mingling  of  races 
in  these  few  streets  on  this  narrow 
peninsula  arouses  more  interest  per- 
haps than  the  licensed  wickedness;  but 
since  no  one  takes  account  of  this  any 
more  than  of  the  gambling  and  opium, 
it  sinks,  too,  into  the  background  of  the 
picture,  and  takes  its  place  in  the  in- 
describable atmosphere  of  the  place. 
There  are  Portuguese  from  Portugal, 
other  Continentals,  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
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pale  yellow  men  and  women  of  the 
town,  the  bronze  men  from  the  sea, 
—  maybe  fishermen,  maybe  pirates,  — 
the  brown  folk  from  Goa,  and  the  tall 
black  fellows,  amazingly  black  beside 
the  Indians,  from  Portuguese  East 
Africa.  Add  to  these  all  the  possible 
intermediate  shades  of  the  second  and 
third  generation,  and  you  have  a 
Macaoese  street  throng.  Not  that  they 
ever  do  throng  or  crowd:  they  just 
drift  together  and  drift  apart  again  in 
the  streets,  lazy  units  floating  in  a 
concentrated  solution  of  dolce  far 
nierUe, 

Probably  it  is  superfluous  to  describe 
a  Macao  fan-tan  saloon.  There  is 
nothing  thrilling  about  one,  anyway. 
There  are  no  suicides  on  the  thresholds, 
the  average  stakes  are  not  high,  little 
money  is  wasted  in  making  them 
stmiptuous,  and  the  coolie  patrons  are 
not  demonstrative.  The  game  is  child- 
ishly simple;  there  is  no  bank  to  break; 
there  is  little  enough  upon  which  to 
found  'systems,'  though  system-mad 
gamblers  do  go  there  with  systems; 
and  altogether  it  is  about  as  thrilling 
as  sitting  on  a  river  bank  and  betting 
on  the  number  of  sticks  that  will  drift 
past  in  ten  minutes.  There  is  a  big 
table  in  a  big  room.  About  the  big  table 
is  a  crowd  of  half-clad  coolies,  trying 
to  double  or  lose  the  products  of 
their  day's  labor.  At  the  head  of  the 
table  sits  a  blas6  Chinese,  with  a  chop- 
stick  poised  over  a  heap  of  copper  cash. 
Two  other  men  at  the  table  register 
bets,  accept  the  stakes,  and  pay  out  the 
winnings. 

The  game  is  this:  an  unknown  nimi- 
ber  of  cash  are  heaped  on  the  board; 
and  when  all  bets  are  placed,  the  man 
with  the  chopstick  conmiences,  with 
mechanical  precision,  to  draw  the  cash 
toward  him  in  fours.  When  he  has 
drawn  the  four  cash  across  the  boards 
with  the  chopstick,  so  that  all  may  see 
them  and  count  them,  he  sweeps  them 


in  with  a  slender  white  hand,  and  picks 
out  four  more,  sweeps  them  in,  picks 
out  four  more,  sweeps  them  in,  and  so 
forth,  until  the  heap  is  reduced  to  a 
final  one,  two,  three,  or  four  cash.  And 
it  is  upon  this  nimiber  remaining  that 
you  have  placed  your  bets. 

Suppose  there  are  two  left.  The 
house  takes  10  per  cent  of  the  total  of 
bets  placed,  and  the  balance  is  divided 
between  all  those  who  have  bet  on  two 
in  proportion  to  their  stakes.  Gamblers 
can  double  only  up  to  $500,  so  there  is 
not  much  latitude  for  working  a  sj^s- 
tem  or  a  *himch';  yet  scores  of  people, 
they  say,  do  go  over  from  Hongkong  on 
the  week-end  excursion  boats,  with  fat 
books  recording  all  the  permutations 
and  combinations  of  one,  two,  three, 
four,  for  the  past  thirty  years  in  Macao, 
and  with  systems  in  which  they  repose 
great  faith.  Not  long  ago  a  gambler 
came  all  the  way  from  Monte  Carlo, 
with  a  fan-tan  system  and  a  fund  of 
$30,000.  A  month  later  the  Chinese 
gamblers  took  up  a  collection  and 
bought  him  a  ticket  home. 

Foreigners  and  better-class  Chinese 
view  the  game  from  a  balcony,  where 
attendants  call  out  their  bets  and  lower 
their  money  to  the  table  in  little  bas- 
kets. On  this  same  balcony  are  opiimi 
beds,  with  the  smoking  paraphernalia 
laid  out,  —  'property'  only,  —  for  the 
benefit  of  tourists,  who  like  to  have 
their  iniquities  limiped.  A  Macao 
'First  Class  Gambling  Saloon'  is  not 
the  sort  of  place  in  which  one  would 
loiter  to  smoke  opium  or  do  anything 
else.  You  either  gamble,  or  watch  the 
game,  or  get  out.  There  are  more  con- 
genial places  provided  on  the  penin- 
sula in  which  to  cook  a  lump  of  brown 
putty  on  the  end  of  a  hatpin  over  a 
little  brass  lamp,  which,  as  every 
opium-smoker  will  admit,  is  the  jJeas- 
antest  part  of  smoking  opium.  The 
crowded  balcony  of  a  gambling-house 
is  no  place  to  perform  this  delicate  rite. 
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Everyone  will  tell  you  how  rapidly 
Macao  is  declining;  how  little  reason 
there  is  that  it  should  continue  to 
exist  at  all.  It  never  had  an  adequate 
steamer  harbor,  and  what  there  is,  is 
now  silting  up  so  rapidly  that,  imless 
someone  finds  it  worth  while  to  dredge 
it,  it  will  soon  be  fit  for  junks  and 
launches  only.  They  will  tell  you  that 
the  legitimate  trade  is  almost  nothing; 
that,  apart  from  the  salt  and  fish, 
which  combined  provide  for  an  export 
of  salted  fish,  there  is  nothing  from 
which  the  community  can  derive 
revenue  except  the  various  forms  of 
licensed  wickedness,  and  the  sale  of 
things  to  those  who  practise  evil  and 
those  who  come  to  Macao  to  indulge  in 
it.  They  will  tell  you  that  even  iniq- 
uity does  n't  pay  as  well  as  formerly 
and  that  the  gambling  and  opiiun 
concessions,  which  are  the  major  sup- 
port of  the  local  Administration,  can- 
not now  be  sold  for  a  tenth  of  what 
they  used  to  bring. 

You  are  moved  to  regret  all  these 
things  before  you  have  been  in  Macao. 
You  think  it  a  pity  that  someone 
has  n't  the  enterprise  to  rebuild  the 
trade  that  the  place  once  enjoyed  as  a 
clearing-house  for  all  the  conunerce  of 
the  adjacent  Chinese  cities  in  the  Delta 
and  up  the  West  River.  If  you  are 
persuaded  that  Macao's  conunerce  is 
forever  lost,  you  wonder  why  the 
Administration  which  lives  on  gam- 
bling and  opiiun  is  content  to  shoulder 
obloquy  for  such  miserable  returns, 
why  the  authorities  do  not  capitalize 
the  truly  beautiful  setting,  the  histor- 
ic associations,  and  the  all-pervading 
'restful'  atmosphere  as  Monaco  has 
done,  and  make  an  Oriental  Monte 
Carlo  of  it,  providing  snares  for  the 
foolish  more  thrilling  than  fan-tan,  in 
a  more  simiptuous  setting;  endowing 
first-class  tourist  hotels,  bathing  and 
yachting,  motoring  and  golf,  dancing 
and  play-going  —  in  short,  why  don't 
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they  whiten  the  sepulchre,  or,  better 
still,  gild  it? 

When  you  have  once  been  to  Macao, 
and  have  gone  away  trusting  some  day 
to  go  back,  you  hope  they  will  not  do 
any  of  these  things,  because  you  xmder- 
stand  that  the  aroma  of  decay,  the 
picturesque  shoddiness  of  Macao,  is  to 
that  'restful*  atmosphere  which  con- 
stitutes the  charm  of  the  place  what 
gin  is  to  the  gin  sling,  what  paprika  is 
to  the  Welsh  rabbit.  A  thriving  port 
of  Macao  would  be  shorn  of  its  pirates, 
its  smugglers,  its  crumbling  ruins,  its 
old-fashioned  mezzotinted  churches, 
its  Chinese  forts  on  the  hilltops,  and 
its  rows  of  dilapidated,  cool  old  houses. 
Warehouses,  shipping  offices,  and  go- 
downs  would  displace  the  wicked  old 
town,  and  it  would  be  nothing  but  a 
congested  port,  —  which  ship  captains 
would  curse  with  fervor,  —  with  a 
cramped  and  expensive  residential 
quarter  on  the  seaward  side. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  Macao 
harbor  there  is  now  a  cement  works 
which  emits  smoky  evidence  of  activity. 
After  you  have  been  in  Macao  a  short 
time,  and  have  learned  that  action  is 
heresy,  and  energy  the  only  original 
sin,  you  hate  the  sight  of  that  cement 
factory.  You  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  on  the  Macao  peninsula  or  on  the 
mainland,  and  you  do  not  ask,  for  fear 
you  will  learn  that  it  is  in  Portuguese 
territory. 

As  for  the  idea  that  you  have  con- 
ceived of  modernizing  Macao  with  a 
Uttle  gilt  and  advertising,  you  soon 
come  to  hope  that  the  authorities  will 
never  consider  it.  Commercialized  and 
exploited  wickedness  in  Macao  would 
leave  a  bad  taste  in  the  visitor's 
mouth.  The  lazy,  xmenterprising  vices 
of  Macao,  going  to  seed  picturesquely 
with  the  community,  would  be  sordid, 
brutal,  and  repukive  in  a  Monte  Carlo 
setting.  They  would  be  like  rotten 
fruit  in  a  jeweler's  showcase.  Efficiency 
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introduced  into  Macao  for  good  might 
make  a  second-rate  port  of  it;  while 
efficiency  introduced  for  evil  would 
make  it  grotesque.  In  neither  case 
would  it  be  restful,  in  the  sense  in 


which  I  have  described  it  as  the  most 
restful  place  in  China  —  a  place  where 
your  confounded  Anglo-Saxon  con- 
science would  not  be  eternally  remind- 
ing you  that  'life  is  real,  life  is  earnest/ 


HOW  AMERICA  WAS  REALLY  DISCOVERED 


BY  HENRY  VIGNAUD 


[Henry  Vignaud,  aged  ninety-two.  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  Honorary  Counsdor 
of  the  American  Embassy  at  Paris,  has  spent  his  life  —  when  fie  was  not  spending  it  on  dip- 
lomatic  affairs  —  on  Christopher  Columbus,  and  has  written  several  notable  books  about  tite 
discovery  of  America.  This  is  his  last  word  on  the  subject,  in  v^ich  he  epitomizes  the  results 
of  his  study  in  an  address  read  before  the  Society  of  Americanists  in  Paris  and  published  as  a 
pamphlet,  with  the  title:  Comment  I'Am^rique  fut  r^ellement  d^couverte  in  1492.] 


The  generally  accepted  version  of 
the  history  of  the  discovery  of  America 
is  wholly  based  on  documents  derived 
from  the  Colimibus  family.  If  we  sum 
up  the  fundamentals  of  that  story  we 
find  that  it  runs  somewhat  as  follows : — 

Christopher  Columbus,  the  great 
Genoese  to  whom  we  owe  the  most  im- 
portant geographical  discovery  ever 
made,  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  a 
family  of  navigators  in  which  he  was 
not  the  first  to  reach  the  rank  of  ad- 
miral. He  began  his  studies  at  the 
celebrated  University  of  Pavia.  Led 
by  his  natural  bent  for  seafaring,  he 
went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  fourteen  and 
for  forty  years  sailed  over  all  the  oceans 
then  known.  Ambitious  to  plimib  the 
secrets  of  the  globe,  he  sought  the 
company  of  learned  men,  read  their 
works,  turned  his  own  experience  to 
good  use,  and  reached  the  conclusion 
that,  contrary  to  the  opinion  ordinarily 
accepted,  the  expanse  of  sea  separating 
the  two  extremes  of  the  world  on  the 
west  was  not  very  large,  and  that  by 
sailing  across  it  one  would  reach  the 


Indies  more  easily  than  by  sailing 
aroimd  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Firmly  convinced  of  this,  he  returned 
to  Portugal,  then  the  chief  starting- 
point  for  voyages  to  distant  lands,  and 
proposed  to  King  John  II  the  discovery 
he  had  in  mind.  Receiving  no  atten- 
tion, he  took  his  proposal  to  Spain, 
and  after  some  years  of  painful  peti- 
tions he  won  the  approval  of  the  Cath- 
olic Sovereigns  and  was  enabled  to  put 
his  project  into  execution.  The  result 
was  the  discovery  of  the  Antilles, 
which  he  mistook  for  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
Western  Continent,  which  he  mistook 
for  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia. 

This  is  in  substance  the  story  of  the 
discovery  of  America  as  historians, 
without  exception,  describe  it  to  us. 
No  matter  what  book  you  open, 
French,  English,  Spanish,  Italian,  Ger- 
man, or  any  other,  if  there  is  any  dis- 
cussion at  all  of  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica, you  find  the  same  story.  .  .  . 

I  propose  to  show,  not  only  that  this 
way  of  explaining  the  discovery  of 
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America  does  not  rest  upon  established 
fact,  upon  any  reliable  document,  or 
upon  any  indisputable  witness,  but 
also  that  it  contradicts  everything  we 
know  from  thoroughly  reliable  soxirces 
with  regard  to  the  events  which  pre- 
ceded, accompanied,  and  followed  this 
great  achievement.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  —  which  has  not  been  sufficiently 
realized  and  to  which  one  must  draw 
attention  —  that  the  history  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  was  known  to  pos- 
terity only  through  the  testimony 
afforded  by  the  Colimibus  family,  so 
far  as  its  origin  and  its  essential  details 
are  concerned.  The  documents  that 
give  specific  information  on  this  sub- 
ject are  the  following,  practically  all  of 
which  are  derived  from  this  source:  — 

1.  A  letter  dated  1474,  attributed  to 
the  astronomer  Toscanelli,  in  which  he 
advises  Colimibus  to  sail  for  the  Indies 
by  way  of  the  west  —  later  produced 
by  the  explorer's  family  and  known  to 
them  alone. 

2.  The  log  of  Columbus's  first  voy- 
age, the  original  text  of  which  is  lost, 
but  of  which  we  possess  a  long  analysis 
by  Las  Casas. 

3.  A  letter  that  Columbus  is  sup- 
posed to  have  written  to  the  Catholic 
Sovereigns,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
in  which  he  reminds  them  that  they 
ordered  him  to  sail  for  the  Indies  by  a 
course  different  from  that  followed  by 
the  rest  of  the  world  —  an  undated 
letter  about  which  nobody  knew  any- 
thing except  Las  Casas,  who  placed  it 
at  the  head  of  his  summary  of  the  log- 
book. 

4.  A  letter  from  Columbus  to  the 
escribano  de  radSn,  dated  February  24, 
1493,  in  which  he  says  he  has  gone  to 
the  Indies  and  come  back. 

5.  Two  letters  (of  1498  and  1503) 
from  Columbus,  in  which  he  tells  the 
story  of  his  third  and  fourth  voyage 
to  the  Asiatic  Indies  and  outlines  his 
cosmographic  system. 


6.  The  biography  of  Columbus  by  his 
son  Ferdinand,  a  work  of  which  nothing 
remains  save  an  Italian  version  pub- 
lished in  1571. 

7.  The  history  of  the  Indies  by  Las 
Casas,  based  on  Columbus's  papers 
and  finished  about  1562. 

8.  The  story  of  the  great  deeds  of  the 
Castilians  by  Herrera,  a  work  dating 
from  1601,  which,  so  far  as  Columbus 
is  concerned,  follows  Las  Casas,  all  of 
whose  opinions  are  accepted. 

These  documents  form  an  imposing 
mass.  They  are  abundant  in  precise 
details,  for  the  most  part  truthful, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  them  alone. 
Furthermore,  they  explain  plausibly 
Columbus's  assertion  that  his  goal  in 
1492  was  the  East  Indies.  Hence  it  is 
natural  that,  in  the  absence  of  con- 
tradiction from  any  source  —  a  con- 
tradiction whose  elements  were  not 
brought  together  until  our  own  day  — 
complete  reUance  was  placed  on  them 
without  the  least  hesitation.  The 
Columbus  version  of  the  great  event 
was  therefore  readily  credited  and  is 
to-day  so  rooted  in  history  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  overthrow  it. 
But  in  spite  of  this,  researches  since 
that  time  untiringly  pursued  in  the 
archives  of  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy 
have  in  Ihe  end  modified  the  ideas  pre- 
viously formed  with  regard  to  the  great 
Genoese,  placing  him  in  a  light  dis- 
tinctly different  from  that  of  accepted 
tradition. 

The  new  information  as  to  the  per- 
sonality of  Columbus  and  his  ante- 
cedents, though  it  does  not  detract 
from  his  glory,  shows,  nevertheless,  the 
necessity  for  a  fresh  and  more  profound 
inquiry  into  the  facts  relating  to  the 
origins  of  the  discovery  of  America, 
and  into  the  essential  value  of  the 
Columbian  tradition.  If  this  tradition 
has  supported  a  number  of  inexact 
statements  —  even  though  they  are  un- 
important—  it  may  also  have  led  us 
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into  error  with  regard  to  the  principal 
fact  that  it  endeavors  to  establish. 

The  first  point  to  be  cleared  up  was 
the  question  in  what  measure  informa- 
tion based  on  sources  derived  from 
Colimibus's  family  was  confirmed  by 
information  drawn  from  other  sources. 
What  a  surprise  for  those  who  imder- 
took  the  labor  of  critical  revision  to 
discover  that  it  was  not  confirmed  at 
all!  The  Columbus  family  were  the 
only  ones  who  knew  that  the  destina- 
tion of  the  voyage  of  1492  was  the  East 
Indies.  None  of  the  historians  and 
chroniclers  of  the  time  were  aware  of  it ! 

Oviedo  —  a  writer  of  Castilian  his- 
tory who  was  present  at  Columbus's 
tritunphal  reception  when  he  returned 
from  his  voyage  of  discovery,  who  knew 
him  personally,  as  well  as  the  members 
of  his  family  and  several  of  his  traveling 
companions  —  is  quite  unaware  that 
there  was  any  question  in  1492  of  going 
to  the  Indies;  and  he  says  in  all  his 
letters  that  the  object  of  the  voyage 
was  the  discovery  of  the  very  islands 
that  were  discovered.  Gomara  tells 
the  same  story.  Nowhere  among  his 
contemporaries  does  one  find  the  least 
allusion  to  any  other  plan.  A  silence 
on  the  part  of  his  contemporaries  that 
is  so  general  and  so  complete  —  for  it 
admits  of  no  exception  —  is  in  itself 
sufficient  proof  that  Columbus's  plan  in 
1492  was  not  the  plan  that  the  docu- 
ments emanating  from  his  family  at- 
tribute to  him. 

Can  one  say  that  these  authors  were 
ignorant  of  the  fact?  What!  Columbus 
spends  a  dozen  years  at  the  courts  of 
Portugal  and  Spain  perpetually  seeking 
the  acceptance  of  his  proposal;  he  ap- 
proaches everyone  possessing  influence 
with  the  sovereigns;  he  follows  them 
from  place  to  place  so  as  not  to  lose 
any  opportxmity  to  approach  them;  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  he  secures  a  hearing 
before  a  commission  to  whom  he  can 
expound  his  views  —  and  yet  no  author 


of  that  time  knew  what  he  wanted  to 
do!  Did  they  think  it  useless  to  make 
any  reference  to  his  purpose?  But  if 
there  was  really  a  proposal  to  put  Cas- 
tile in  direct  communication  with  India, 
the  land  of  spices,  it  was  an  important 
proposal  whose  success  would  assure 
the  Spanish  Peninsula  incalculable 
profit. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  see  the  improb- 
ability of  these  suppositions;  but  even 
should  we  admit  them  true,  there  are 
other  proofs,  besides  the  silence  of  his 
contemporaries,  which  no  one  can 
bring  into  agreement  with  the  accepted 
tradition  as  to  the  character  of  the 
enterprise  of  1492.  There  is  the  decla- 
ration of  Bodrigo  Maldonado,  Grover- 
nor  of  Salamanca,  a  member  of  the 
commission  to  which  Colimibus's  proj- 
ect was  submitted,  who  says  that 
there  was  no  discussion  in  this  com- 
mission except  with  regard  to  the  very 
islands  that  actually  were  discovered. 
There  is  the  official  text  of  the  agree- 
ments signed  between  the  Catholic 
Sovereigns  and  the  great  Genoese,  in 
which  it  is  expressly  stated  that  new 
islands  are  to  be  discovered.  There  is 
the  log  of  the  great  voyage,  in  which 
Colimibus  dilates  on  what  he  desires  to 
do  and  in  which  there  is  not  a  single 
word  in  regard  to  the  Asiatic  Indies. 
Finally,  there  are  Colimibus's  actions 
and  his  statements  before  his  first  voy- 
age and  the  events  of  the  period  in 
which  he  took  a  part,  which  contradict 
his  assertion  that  he  always  desired  to 
reach  the  eastern  coasts  of  Asia. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  on  this 
last  group  of  proofs,  which,  although 
indirect,  are  nevertheless  highly  sug- 
gestive. Established  at  Lisbon,  in 
1477,  Columbus  married  the  daughter 
of  Perestrello,  the  colonizer  of  Porto 
Santo,  near  Madeira,  whose  widow 
made  over  to  him  her  husband's  papers. 
Ferdinand  Columbus,  the  explorer's 
son,  expressly  tells  us  his  father  de- 
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rived  from  these  the  idea  of  his  enter- 
prise, a  statement  confirmed  by  Las 
Casas.  Thus,  according  to  the  two 
authorities  who  were  closest  to  Colum- 
bus, and  who  knew  everything  that 
concerned  him,  the  first  idea  of  his 
undertaking  was  drawn  from  the 
papers  of  a  Portuguese,  who  was 
neither  a  sailor  nor  a  cosmographer, 
but  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  sea 
trade  of  the  time,  and  who  must  have 
known  all  about  the  islands  in  the 
Atlantic  that  had  been  discovered  or 
that  might  be  discovered. 

Once  he  had  conceived  his  plans, 
Colimibus  approached  King  John  II  of 
Portugal,  who  referred  him  to  a  com- 
mission of  cosmographers,  to  whom  he 
explained  his  ideas.  We  do  not  know 
what  their  verdict  was;  but  we  do  know 
that  upon  their  advice  a  caravel  was 
sent  in  the  direction  Colimibus  had  in- 
dicated to  check  the  truth  of  his  asser- 
tions. This  proceeding  made  Columbus 
so  angry  that  he  left  Portugal,  promis- 
ing himself  in  the  future  to  exercise 
more  reserve  in  his  explanations. 
^  In  Spain  Colimibus  failed  again.  He 
left  the  court  for  La  Rabida,  whence 
he  thought  to  set  out  for  France;  but  at 
this  monastery  his  fortime  changed. 
The  prior  of  the  convent.  Father  Perez, 
a  former  Confessor  of  the  Queen,  took 
an  interest  in  him,  put  him  in  touch 
with  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  an  influ- 
ential sailor  of  Palos,  took  the  matter 
up  personally  with  the  Queen,  and  had 
him  recalled  to  the  court.  Disap- 
pointed once  again,  Columbus  was 
about  to  depart  for  good  when  the 
intervention  of  a  prominent  official, 
Luis  de  Santangel,  the  Treasxirer  of 
Aragon,  led  to  his  acceptance.  Las 
Casas  has  preserved  for  us  the  language 
in  which  this  farseeing  official  xirged 
the  Catholic  Sovereigns  to  accede  to 
Columbus;  and  one  does  not  find  here 
the  most  remote  allusion  to  a  route  to 
the  Indies  by  way  of  the  west.   The 


only  question  is  of  islands  to  be  secured 
for  the  Crown,  about  which  the  futxire 
Admiral  had  talked.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  that,  had  there  been  any  ques- 
tion of  such  a  thing,  Santangel  would 
not  have  failed  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Sovereigns  to  the  importance  of 
direct  conmiunication  with  India. 

In  the  famous  agreement  with  the 
Catholic  Sovereigns,  the  discoverer 
himself  offers  nothing  in  exchange  for 
the  privileges  accorded  him  but  certain 
islands  that  are  to  be  discovered,  about 
which  he  states  he  has  information. 

Fortified  with  the  papers  necessary 
for  the  execution  of  his  plan,  Colimibus 
went  to  Palos,  where  he  found  such  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  the  organization 
of  his  enterprise  that  he  was  obliged  to 
secure  the  assistance  of  Pinzon,  whose 
influence  and  means  of  action  were 
considerable.  .  .  . 

We  know  by  reliable  evidence  that 
Pinzon  had  brought  back  from  Rome 
alluring  accounts  of  Cypangu  (Japan), 
and  that  he  had  already  decided  to 
attempt  the  discovery  of  that  island 
when  Colimibus  was  driven  to  make  an 
appeal  to  him.  We  know  by  other  evi- 
dence that,  after  reaching  an  under- 
standing with  Columbus,  Pinzon  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  the  assistance  of 
seafaring  men  in  the  proposed  under- 
taking only  by  talking  about  Cypangu 
and  the  riches  to  be  secured  there. 

The  difficulties  having  been  sur- 
moimted,  the  expedition  set  sail  for  its 
unknown  destination.  If  Columbus  was 
in  quest  of  the  regions  of  Eastern  Asia, 
he  need  only  have  steered  straight  to 
the  west;  but  he  went  first  to  the  Cana^ 
ries,  whence  he  sailed  along  the  twenty- 
eighth  parallel,  which  he  followed 
throughout  the  voyage  and  from  which 
he  was  imwilling  to  turn  aside.  Before 
setting  out  he  gave  an  important  writ- 
ten order  to  the  chief  officer  of  his 
squadron  —  directions  to  slow  up  after 
having  sailed  seven  hundred  leagues  to 
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the  west  of  the  Canaries;  and  Ferdi- 
nand Columbus,  who  gives  this  infor- 
mation, says  that  his  father  declared 
they  would  find  land  about  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues  out. 

When  they  did  not  find  land,  no 
matter  how  eagerly  they  searched,  even 
beyond  the  distance  that  had  been 
fixed,  the  men  of  the  crew  began  to  talk 
about  returning. to  Palos.  Thanks  to 
Pinzon's  energetic  action,  everything 
was  carried  out  according  to  orders, 
and  the  quest  was  continued  by  sailing 
farther  to  the  west.  It  may  be  added 
that  in  all  of  Colimibus's  lengthy  log- 
book, a  journal  that  makes  almost  a 
volume  in  itself,  there  is  not  a  single 
expression  to  indicate  that  there  was 
any  question  of  reaching  Asia  and  of 
finding  a  new  route  to  the  islands  of 
spices.  Colimibus  was  thinking  only 
of  the  island  for  which  he  was  hunting, 
the  position  of  which  he  thought  he 
knew  exactly. 

After  he  had  passed  the  limit  as- 
signed, by  three  or  four  himdred 
leagues,  the  crew  again  showed  signs  of 
discontent,  and  Pinzon  proposed  to 
leave  the  route  hitherto  followed  and 
sail  to  the  south.  According  to  Las 
Casas,  this  change  was  intended  to 
bring  them  to  Cypangu.  However 
that  may  be,  six  days  later  they  found 
the  island  of  San  Salvador.  From  that 
moment  Colimibus  thought  that  he  had 
gone  as  far  as  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia, 
and  searched  everywhere  for  Cypangu, 
which  he  first  identified  with  Cuba  and 
in  the  end  with  Haiti.  The  latter,  says 
his  son,  was  the  very  island  he  was  look- 
ing for  and  the  one  that  he  would  have 
found  if  he  had  not  changed  his  course. 

Colimibus  never  named  the  island 
to  the  discovery  of  which  he  had  de- 
voted so  much  efi*ort;  but  it  can  be 
identified  by  critical  investigation.  It 
was  the  island  of  Antilia,  whose  osten- 
sible position  is  shown  on  a  good  many 
maps  of  the  fifteenth  century,  espe- 


cially on  those  of  Bianco  and  of  Benin- 
casa,  and  whose  discovery  somewhere 
in  the  west  was  a  subject  of  legend  and 
an  article  of  faith  with  all  good  seamen 
of  the  time.  Many  a  fruitless  expedi- 
tion had  been  sent  to  discover  it;  and 
another  was  being  fitted  out  for  this 
purpose  at  the  very  moment  when 
Columbus  was  leaving  Portugal. 

It  was  this  famous  island,  about 
which  Columbus  had  been  gathering 
information,  that  filled  him  with  so 
much  confidence,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  data:  the  testimony  of  the 
pilot,  Agron,  who  was  present  at  the 
departure  of  Columbus's  expedition 
and  who  says  it  was  going  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  island  of  Antilia;  the  re- 
marks of  the  seamen  of  Palos,  who 
hesitated  to  enroll  with  Columbus, 
that  the  island  he  wanted  to  find  had 
already  been  the  object  of  fruitless 
search  —  a  remark  that  could  be  ap- 
plied only  to  this  island;  the  testimony 
of  Vespucius,  that  Antilia  was  discov- 
ered by  Columbus;  and  finally  the 
statement  made  at  the  Court  of  Lisbon 
by  Columbus's  relatives,  and  perhaps 
by  Columbus  himself,  when  his  ship 
reached  port  again,  that  he  had  re- 
turned from  the  discovery  of  Antilia 
and  of  Cypangu. 

To  these  facts,  which  are  explicit 
enough  already,  we  may  add  others  as 
a  support  in  the  interpretation  of  what 
we  have  learned.  One  is  the  statement 
made  to  Agron,  by  the  men  of  Pinzon's 
ship,  that  they  had  found  Antilia. 
Another,  no  less  important,  may  be 
deduced  from  the  spontaneous  and 
general  transfer  of  the  name  Antilia 
to  the  archipelagoes  discovered  by 
Columbus,  a  name  that  then  disap- 
peared from  the  maps  as  an  isolated 
island  in  the  region  of  the  Azores.  We 
may  also  add  that  the  Portuguese,  who 
were  the  first  to  learn  of  Columbus's 
discovery,  placed  on  the  most  ancient 
Portuguese  map  that  we  have  —  that 
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made  by  Cantino  in  1502  —  at  the  very 
place  now  occupied  by  our  Antilles,  the 
following  words:  ku  antUhas  del  Rey  de 
Ca«<eUa»  to  which  theyadded  the  words : 
'Discovered  by  Columbus.'  From  all 
these  facts  we  must  conclude  that  in 
the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  Colum- 
bus found  the  lost  island  of  Antilia. 

The  discovery  of  Haiti,  which  Colum- 
bus named  Espanola,  brought  his  voy- 
age to  a  successful  end.  The  happy 
Genoese  returned  to  Palos  with  the 
conviction  that  the  island  that  had 
always  been  the  subject  of  his  thought 
actually  existed  in  the  Indian  Ocean; 
but  without  ever  suspecting  that  he 
had  revealed  the  existence  of  a  new 
world. 

It  seems,  from  the  hasty  but  strictly 
accurate  explanation  I  have  given  of 
the  conditions  of  the  great  adventxire 
of  1492,  that  it  had  no  other  purpose 
than  new  geographical  discoveries  in 
the  Western  Atlantic,  and  that  the 
idea  of  creating  a  new  route  in  order  to 
reach  Eastern  Asia  was  wholly  foreign 
to  it. 

How  does  it  happen,  then,  that  in 
spite  of  conflicting  testimony  everyone 
has  regarded  the  latter  as  Colimibus's 
purpose  in  the  adventure  of  1492?  We 
may  attempt  an  explanation.  The  fact 
that  Columbus  had  information  with 
regard  to  the  island  for  which  he  was 
seeking  was  too  evident  to  escape  no- 
tice. He  himself  never  concealed  it. 
As  soon  as  his  discovery  had  been 
made,  his  own  companions,  as  Las 
Casas  remarks,  began  to  say  that 
Colimibus  had  found  nothing  except 
what  had  been  pointed  out  to  him. 
The  historian  of  the  Indies,  who  de- 
votes a  chapter  to  this  subject,  says 
that  he  does  not  know  whether  these 
statements  are  true,  but  admits  that 
they  might  be,  because  the  Providence 
that  selected  Columbus  as  the  revealer 
of  the  existence  of  the  New  World 
might  have  wished  to  make  itself  clear 


in  this  manner.  The  great  Genoese  was 
not  an  appealing  individual.  The 
haughtiness  of  his  character,  his  re- 
serve, his  exactions,  and  his  greed  for 
gain  had  made  him  few  friends;  and 
the  idea  that  he  might  profit  by  an- 
other man's  discovery  found  credit  so 
easily  that  we  must  needs  believe  it 
imposed  itself  upon  posterity. 

This  fashion  of  interpreting  the  work 
of  Columbus  was  both  unjust  and  mis- 
taken. It  did  wrong  to  his  memory, 
and  one  can  understand  why  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  or  his  friends  desired 
to  try  to  correct  public  opinion  on  this 
point.  At  any  rate,  it  was  not  until  fifty 
years  after  the  death  of  Columbus  — 
when  nobody  suspected  that  there  had 
been  any  question  in  1492  of  going  to 
the  Indies  by  a  shorter  route  than  that 
ordinarily  followed,  and  when  it  was 
admitted,  as  Oviedo  says,  that  the 
only  object  of  the  great  expedition  was 
the  discovery  of  those  very  islands  that 
had  actually  been  discovered  —  that 
Columbus's  son  produced  a  letter  from 
the  astronomer  Toscanelli,  which  gave 
the  expedition  quite  another  character. 
This  letter  —  which  nobody  knew  any- 
thing about,  although  it  was  ostensibly 
addressed  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  and 
of  which  since  that  time  nobody  has 
been  able  to  find  any  trace  except 
through  the  Columbus  family  —  ad- 
vises the  future  discoverer  to  try  to 
reach  the  Indies  by  the  west.  The  letter 
offers  such  natural  confirmation  of  the 
design  attributed  to  him  after  his  dis- 
covery, that  it  had  the  effect  one  might 
expect.  After  its  publication  in  Ferdi- 
nand Columbus's  book,  which  did  not 
appear  until  1571,  and  its  reproduction 
in  1602  by  Herrera,  —  who  borrowed  it 
from  Las  Casas,  who  no  doubt  took 
it  from  the  son  of  the  discoverer,  since 
he  made  use  of  his  papers,  —  it  was 
understood  that  the  enterprise  of  1492 
had  for  its  object  the  discovery  of  a  new 
route  toward  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia. 
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The  circumstances  in  which  this 
letter  was  produced,  the  impossibility 
of  tracing  its  origin,  and  above  all  its 
contents,  which  are  not  what  one  would 
expect  from  a  genuine  scientist,  have 
very  properly  led  us  to  consider  it  as 
apocryphal,  and  I  have  myself  given 
proofs  of  the  fact.  It  is  important  to 
point  out  that  even  though  this  letter 
were  entirely  authentic,  still  it  would 
not  follow  that  Columbus  had  acted  on 
Toscanelli's  suggestions,  which  after  all 
is  the  main  question.  This  letter,  wrft- 
ten  in  1474,  has  no  importance  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  adventure  of 
1492  had  a  passage  to  India  for  its 
object.  Only  in  that  case  (which  as  we 
have  seen  is  not  the  case  at  all)  could 
we  regard  Toscanelli  as  the  initiator 
of  the  discovery  of  America.  Let  us 
confine  ourselves  to  stating  the  abun- 
dantly established  fact  that,  without 
the  publication  of  this  letter,  which 
can  only  have  come  from  the  Columbus 
family,  men  would  have  continued  to 
see  in  the  adventure  of  1492  what  it 
really  was,  and  what  Oviedo,  Gomara, 
and  his  contemporaries  actually  did  see 
in  it. 

Once  Toscanelli's  letter  is  laid  aside, 
we  have  one  more  document  to  add  to 
those  that  contradict  the  accepted 
Columbus  tradition,  though  at  first 
sight  it  has  the  appearance  of  confirm- 
ing it.  This  is  the  letter  of  credentials 
addressed  to  the  Grand  Khan.  It  is 
impossible  to  question  the  importance 
of  this  paper,  which  did  not  originate 
with  the  Columbus  family,  which  has 
an  undeniably  official  character,  and 
which  proves  clearly  that  the  possibility 
of  sailing  as  far  as  the  region  where  that- 
potentate  of  Eastern  Asia  ruled;"lfad'' 
been  foreseen.  •*        '   ^ 

But  if  we  survey  kgain  the  condi*-' 
tions  already  indicated,  rnidef  which^ 
the  great  *•  eicpeditioh*  trai^  brgArriifedv 
it  is  eiKdent  thaH!  thfe*  ^xistbnc^  of^thirf 
leitxft  tfoes-^not' necessarily  imply  -that" 


Columbus  proposed  to  sail  to  the  Indies, 
or  even  that  his  expedition  was  made 
for  this  pxirpose. 

We  have  seen,  indeed,  that  Cohim- 
bus,  finding  the  sailors  little  disposed 
to  join  him,  appealed  to  Pinzon,  whose 
influence  was  considerable.  Pinzon, 
who  had  hitherto  held  himself  apart 
because  he  was  himself  thinking  of  an 
independent  search  for  Cypangu,  in  the 
end  reached  an  understanding  with  the 
Admiral  under  conditions  that  we  do 
not  know,  but  one  of  which  we  can  sus- 
pect easily  enough.  For  we  see  this 
sailor  joining  the  expedition  with  one  of 
his  own  caravels,  bringing  in  members 
of  his  own  family,  and  persuading  the 
most  hesitant  to  follow  his  example, 
by  holding  before  them  the  riches  of 
Cypangu,  from  which  they  might  come 
back  with  a  fortune. 

We  have  also  seen  that  if  there  was  a 
change  in  the  route  followed  by  Colum- 
bus's orders  it  was,  as  Las  Casas  tells 
us,  with  the  hope  of  reaching  Cypangu 
in  this  way.  It  is  therefore  permissible 
to  wonder  whether  the  principal  condi- 
tion on  which  Pinzon  joined  was  not 
that  the  expedition  should  not  confine 
itself  to  hunting  for  the  island  that 
Columbus  had  in  view,  but  that  it 
should  also  seek  for  the  island  whose 
discovery  Pinzon  had  promised  to  so 
many  people.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  natural  that  Pinzon* 
should  ask  to  be  supplied  with  credent' 
tials  to  the  Grand  IQian,  whose  powe^ 
was  supposed  to  extend  as^far'  as* 
Cypangu.  ^       ' • 

If  this  e^i^nktion*  6f  the  tettcJrV 
existfencte  is  ndt  accepted,  if  4t  is  •stffl 
mdintriinedthat^it^as  "given  taGdlinA-* 
bus-  beeaiisb  his* Expedition  Was  lo^l 
for  ihe  Astatic  Indi^,  tJheit  Sve  toust 
rfegird  *fliii  single  piece  of  evidence*  a6 
sufficient  td  overthrow  the  I6n^  series  of 
fadts  whidk*  practibaflj^  prbvb  that  ih' 
I4»2Coluriibusfla4  no-object  buf  thfe 
diaebvBry^'of'  the  island  *  withr-i^iJtfd- 
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to  which  he  had  patiently  gathered 
evidence  that  seemed  to  hun  satisfac- 
tory. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  (which 
modem  histories  of  the  discovery  of 
America,  written  under  the  influence 
of  Columbian  traditions,  pass  over  in 
silence  or  scarcely  mention),  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  say  that  the  great  expedition 
of  1492  had  two  purposes  in  view:  the 
discovery  by  Columbus  of  the  island 


mentioned  on  the  ancient  charts  under 
the  name  of  Antilia,  and  the  discovery 
by  Pinzon  of  the  island  of  Cypangu 
(Japan),  of  which  marvels  were  report- 
ed but  of  which  very  little  was  known. 
This  conclusion,  justified  by  the  facts 
that  have  been  discovered  so  far,  is 
especially  supported  by  the  declaration 
made  to  King  John  II  to  the  effect  that 
Columbus  returned  from  the  discovery 
of  America  and  Cypangu. 
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[Although  Sir  James  formally  abjured  public  speaking  in  his  now  famous  ' MacConachie* 
address  to  the  sttidenls  at  Glasgow,  the  critics,  those  archenemies  of  the  dramatist,  were  umoHling 
to  let  him  off  so  easily.  He  teas  recently  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  of  the  Critics*  Circle, 
where,  after  Mr.  A,  B.  WaUdey  had  responded  to  the  toast,  *  The  Drama  and  Barrie,*  Sir 
James  made  the  speech  printed  bdow.  The  regrettable  fact  must  be  recorded  that  Sir  Jame^s 
first  word  cf  greeting  to  his  hosts  was  most  impolite.  Speaking  as  a  dramatist,  he  addressed 
the  assembled  critics  as  *  Scum  I"] 


From  the  Times,  May  27 

(NORTHCLIFFE  PbESB) 


Critics  to  right  of  him,  critics  to  left 
of  him,  critics  upper  entrance  at  back 
leading  to  conservatory,  critics  down 
stage  centre  —  into  that  Circle  some- 
one has  blundered.  How  I  wish  I  could 
keep  it  up,  dealing  blows  all  around  in 
this  author's  well-known  sledge-ham- 
mer style.  *  Barrie  gives  them  Beans ' — 
Evening  News.  *  A  Roland  for  an  Oliver ' 

—  Daily  Chronicle,  *  Swashbuckler  Bar- 
rie swashes  on  his  Buckler'  —  Mail. 
'Barrie  spells  Walkley  with  a  small  w* 

—  Morning  Post.  That  is  the  kind  I 
should  like  to  give  you.  But,  alas!  in 
the  worrfs  of  the  poet  Pewelli  of  the 
blessed  isle,  so  familiar  to  you  all,  Poga, 
mema  aUaliday  which  means  that  your 
chairman  has  spiked  my  guns.  .  .  . 


I  remember  once  going  the  length  of 
very  nearly  telling  a  critic  that  quite 
possibly  he  was  mistaken.  It  was  many 
years  ago,  before  I  had  written  any 
plays,  when  red  blood  boiled  in  my 
veins.  It  is  not  a  bad  story,  though  im- 
fortunately  the  critic  comes  rather  well 
out  of  it;  indeed  I  would  not  repeat  it 
here  except  that  I  come  rather  well  out 
of  it  also.  It  marks  the  night  when  I 
decided  upon  a  rule  of  conduct  with 
regard  to  you  gentlemen,  which,  so  far 
as  I  can  remember,  I  have  never  broken. 
An  historic  occasion  for  me,  therefore, 
and  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  remember  what 
the  weather  was  like.  The  criticized 
was  one  of  my  first  books,  a  Scotch 
novel,  and  the  critic  was  a  man  to  whom 
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I  suppose  everyone  here  would  take  off 
his  hat  in  homage  and  in  proud  mem- 
ory—  Andrew  Lang.  He  not  only 
slaughtered  my  book,  but  attacked  my 
Scotch  and  picked  out  one  word  in  par- 
ticular as  not  being  Scotch  at  all.  To  be 
as  particular  as  that,  is  perhaps  always 
a  mistake  in  criticism,  and  I  thought  I 
had  him. 

I  wrote  a  brief  letter  to  that  paper 
saying  that  this  word  was  not  only  good 
Scotch  but  was  in  frequent  use  in  the 
Waverley  novek,  that  I  could  tell  Mr. 
Lang  in  which,  but  that  as  he  was  at 
present  editing  them  he  would  find 
them  all  worth  reading.  I  then  put  the 
letter  in  my  desk  and  went  exultantly 
to  bed.  But  there  was  something  wrong 
about  it  and  I  could  not  sleep,  and  some- 
where in  the  early  hours  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  tear  up  that  letter  and  never  in 
my  life  to  answer  criticism.  These  two 
vows  I  have  kept,  and  in  both  cases 
with  a  happy  result.  A  few  days  after- 
ward Mr.  Lang  wrote  in  that  same 
paper, —  and  you  are  good  men  if  you 
can  do  what  Lang  did, —  saying  that 
he  was  rather  unhappy  about  his  review 
because  he  considered,  on  reflection, 
that  he  had  not  been  quite  fair  to  the 
book.  Well,  that  led  to  a  friendship 
much  valued  by  me,  though  the  word 
was  never,  never  referred  to  between 
us.  As  for  the  other  half  of  my  vow,  I 
like  to  think  it  is  part  of  the  reason  why 
you  have  done  me  the  honor  of  asking 
me  here  to-night. 

Not,  of  course,  that  there  is  anything 
objectionable  in  our  arguing  with  one 
another,  but  the  other  way  seems  to 
suit  me  best.  Sometimes,  I  must  ad- 
mit, it  has  been  rather  a  close  thing. 
Several  times  I  have  indited  a  reply 
saying '  Oh,  indeed ! '  or  something  sting- 
ing like  that;  but  my  post  box  is  at  the 
far  end  of  the  street  and  there  is  also 
time  for  reflection  when  one  is  putting 
on  one's  mufller.  So  the  retort  is  never 
sent,  though  if  the  post  box  were  nearer 


or  the  muflSer  were  not  one  of  those  that 
goes  round  twice,  there  is  no  telling.  I 
have  never  even  answered  Mr.  Shaw, 
though  in  the  days  when  he  was  a  critic 
he  began  an  article  on  a  play  of  mine 
with  some  such  words  as  these,  *This 
is  worse  than  Shakespeare.'  I  admit 
that  this  rankled. 

I  wish  I  could  think,  gentlemen, 
that  my  forbearance  toward  you  is 
owing  to  deeply  artistic  reasons ;  but  no, 
it  is  merely  because  I  forever  see  the 
fates  hanging  over  you  and  about  to 
stretch  forth  a  claw.  However  you  may 
ram  it  in  —  I  refer  to  the  rapier  —  I 
have  a  fear  that  something  disastrous 
is  about  to  happen  to  you  in  the  so 
much  more  important  part  of  your  life 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pen  — 
bad  news,  ill  health,  sudden  loss;  and  so 
I  forgive  you  and  tear  up.  I  am  even 
letting  you  off  cheaply  to-night  in  case 
one  of  you  is  run  over  on  the  way  home, 
as  I  have  a  presentiment  is  going  to 
happen.  How  easy  it  would  be  for  some 
incensed  author  to  follow  a  critic  or  two 
to  their  office  on  a  first  night  and  give 
them  a  sudden  push  as  a  bus  came 
along.  But  I  dare  say  you  are  all  rather 
nippy  at  the  cxirbstones. 

So  you  see  it  is  no  use  my  attempting 
to  talk  to  you  about  the  drama  of  to- 
morrow. That  secret  lies  with  the 
yoimg,  and  I  beg  of  you  not  to  turn 
away  from  them  impatiently  because 
of  their  'knowingness,'  as  Mr.  Hardy 
calls  it  in  his  new  book.  The  young 
writers  know  as  much  about  nothing  as 
we  know  about  everything.  Yet  they 
suffer  much  from  the  abominable  con- 
ditions of  the  stage.  Through  them 
only  shall  its  salvation  come.  Give 
them  every  friendly  consideration,  if 
only  because  they  belong  to  the  dimin- 
ishing handful  which  does  not  call  a 
play  a  show.  *  Haveyou  seen  our  show? ' 
—  'I  call  that  a  nice  little  show.' 
Heigh-ho.  Has  the  time  come,  gentle- 
men, for  us  all  to  pack  up  and  depart? 
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No,  no,  the  drama  will  bloom  again, 
though  it  will  not  be  in  that  garden. 
Mr.  Milne  is  a  very  fine  tulip  already, 
and  there  are  others  for  you  to  water. 
Miss  Dane  has  proved  that  the  ladies 
have  arrived.  For  my  part,  anything  I 
can  suggest  for  the  drama's  betterment 
is  so  simple  that  I  am  sure  it  must  be 
wrong.  I  feel  we  have  all  become  too 
self-conscious  about  the  little  parts  we 
play  —  they  are  little  parts  even  in  our 
own  little  lives.  If  we  talked  less  about 
how  things  should  be  done  there  might 
be  more  time  for  doing  them.  Suppose 
we  were  to  have  a  close  season,  in  which 
we  confined  ourselves  to  trying  to  write 
our  plays  better,  act  them  better,  pro- 
duce them  better,  criticize  them  better? 
But  it  can't  be  so  simple  as  that. 

I  wish  I  could  write  mine  better,  and 
I  presimie  I  am  revealing  no  secret 
when  I  tell  you  that  the  only  reason  I 
don't  is  because  I  can't.  If  there  were 
any  other  reason  I  should  deserve  the 
contempt  of  every  one  of  you.  I  re- 
member my  earliest  lesson  in  that. 

For  several  days  after  my  first  book 
was  published  I  carried  it  about  in  my 
pocket,  and  took  surreptitious  peeps  at 
it  to  make  sure  that  the  ink  had  not 
faded.  I  watched  a  bookshop  where  it 
was  exposed  on  a  shelf  outside  the  win- 
dow, and  one  day  a  lady  —  most  attrac- 
tive—  picked  up  my  book  and  read 
whole  paragraphs,  laid  it  down,  went 
away,  came  back,  read  more  para- 
graphs, felt  for  her  purse,  but  finally 
went  away  without  buying.  I  have  al- 
ways thought  that  if  my  book  had  been 
a  little  bit  better  she  would  have  bought 
it.  *  The  little  more  and  how  much  it  is.' 
In  that  case,  a  shilling.  But  what 
should  be  written  up  behind  the  scenes 
is  *The  little  less  and  how  much  it  is.' 

You  have  all  in  the  course  of  earning 
your  livelihood  applied  adjectives  to 
me,  but  the  only  criticism  that  makes 
me  writhe  is  that  observation  of  Mr. 
Shaw's  which  I  have  already  quoted. 


I  wonder  if  he  has  changed  his  mind? 
He  has  changed  all  sorts  of  things. 
Here  I  must  begin  to  be  gloomy.  None 
of  your  adjectives  gets  to  the  mark  as 
much  as  one  I  have  found  for  myself  — 
'Inoffensive  Barrie.'  I  see  how  much  it 
at  once  strikes  you  all.  A  bitter  pill; 
but  it  looks  as  if  on  one  subject  I  were 
the  best  critic  in  the  room. 

Your  word  for  me  would  probably  be 
'fantastic'  I  was  quite  prepared  to 
hear  it  from  your  chairman,  because  I 
felt  he  could  not  be  so  shabby  as  to 
say  'whimsical,'  and  that  he  might  for- 
get to  say  'elusive.'  If  you  knew  how 
dejected  those  terms  have  often  made 
me.  I  am  quite  serious.  I  never  be- 
lieved I  was  any  of  those  things  until 
you  dinned  them  into  me.  Few  have 
tried  harder  to  be  simple  and  direct.  I 
have  also  always  thought  that  I  was 
rather  realistic.  In  this  matter,  gentle- 
men, if  I  may  say  it  without  any  ill- 
feeling,  as  indeed  I  do,  you  have 
damped  me  a  good  deal,  and  sometimes 
put  out  the  light  altogether.  It  is  a 
terrible  business  if  one  is  to  have  no 
sense  at  all  about  his  own  work.  Wan- 
dering in  darkness. 

To  return  to  cheerier  topics.  I  don't 
often  go  to  the  theatre,  though  I  always 
go  to  Mr.  Shaw's  plays,  not  so  much 
for  ordinary  reasons  as  to  see  whether  I 
can  find  an  explanation  for  that  extra- 
ordinary remark  of  his.  But  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  think  is  the  best  play  writ- 
ten in  my  time.  Myreason  for  consider- 
ing it  the  best  is  that  it  is  the  one  I  have 
thought  most  about  since,  not  perhaps 
a  bad  test.  I  mean  Pinero's  Iris.  One 
more  confession  —  I  will  tell  you  what 
has  pleased  me  most  about  any  play  of 
mine.  It  is  that,  everything  included, 
and  the  dresses  coming  from  the  thea- 
tre wardrobe,  the  production  of  one  of 
them  —  a  little  one,  it  is  true.  The 
Twelve  Pound  Look  —  cost  just  \mder 
£5. 

My  not  going  often  to  the  theatre  is 
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not  because  I  don't  like  it,  but  because 
the  things  I  like  best  about  it  can  be 
seen  without  actually  going  in.  I  like 
to  gaze  at  the  actors,  not  when  dressed 
for  their  parts,  but  as  they  emerge  by 
the  stage  door.  I  have  never  got  past 
the  satisfaction  of  this  and  it  is  height- 
ened when  the  play  is  my  own.  The 
stage  doorkeeper  is  still  to  me  the  most 
romantic  figure  in  any  theatre,  and  I 
hope  he  is  the  best  paid.  I  have  even 
tried  to  dart  past  him,  but  he  never 
knows  me,  and  I  am  promptly  turned 
back. 

I  wait,  though,  in  the  crowd,  which 
usually  consists  of  about  four  or  six 
persons,  not  of  the  61ite,  and  when  the 
star  comes  out  they  cheer  and  I  hiss. 
I  mean  just  the  same  as  they  do  but  I 
hiss.  This  sometimes  leads  to  momen- 
tary trouble  with  the  other  loiterers, 
but  in  the  end  we  adjourn  inoffensively 
to  a  coffee  stall,  where  I  stand  treat. 

You  may  sometimes  wonder  why  I 
write  so  much  about  islands,  and  in- 
deed  I  have  noticed  a  certain  restive- 
ness  in  some  of  you  on  the  subject. 
There  are  more  islands  in  my  plays 
than  any  of  you  are  aware  of.  I  have 
the  cunning  to  call  them  by  other 
names.  There  is  one  thing  I  am  really 
good  at,  and  that  is  at  slipping  in  an 
island.  I  dare  say  it  is  those  islands 
that  make  you  misunderstand  me.  I 
would  feel  as  if  I  had  left  off  clothing  if 
I  were  to  write  without  an  island. 

At  present  I  am  residing  on  an  island. 
It  is  called  Typee,  and  so  you  will  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  my  companion's 
name  is  Fyaway.  She  is  a  dusky  maid, 
composed  of  abstractions  but  not  in 
the  least  elusive.  She  is  just  little  bits 
of  the  golden  girls  who  have  acted  for 
me  and  saved  my  plays.  There  is  not 
one  of  them  whom  I  have  not  watched 
for  at  the  stage  door  and  hissed  ecstat- 
ically. She  moves  about  my  coral  isle 
with  the  swallow-flights  of  Ellen  Terry, 
and  melts  into  the  incomparable  Maud 


Adams.  She  has  Irene  Vanbrugh's  eyes 
to  light  the  beacons  to  scare  the  ships 
away;  and  there  are  bits  in  her  of  many 
other  dear  sirens  who,  little  aware  of 
what  I  have  plucked,  think  that  they 
are  appearing  complete  to-night  in 
London. 

Forbes-Robertson  retired  so  that  he 
could  lend  to  us,  on  the  island,  his  silver 
voice,  and  Du  Maurier  pulls  in  with 
Bancroft  to  make  sure  that  we  are  not 
acting.  There  is  no  theatre  as  yet,  but 
Charles  Frohman  is  looking  for  a  site. 
For  the  dead  are  here  also,  and  you  can 
hardly  distinguish  them  from  the  living. 
The  laughing  Irving  boys  arrive  m  a 
skiff,  trying  to  capsize  each  other;  and 
on  magic  nights  there  is  Sir  Henry 
himself,  pacing  along  the  beach,  a  soli- 
tary figure.  If  Shakespeare  were  to 
touch  upon  our  shores  he  would  offer 
to  sell  us  Fame  at  a  penny  the  yard  — 
no  bidders.  Sometimes  a  play  is  writ- 
ten and  put  into  a  bottle  and  cast  into 
the  sea.  I  expect  it  never  reaches  you; 
at  any  rate  if  it  is  whimsical  that  is  not 
it.  Fyaway  has  a  native  name  for  me 
which  means  *The  Inoffensive  One.' 

Come  to  our  island  when  you  feel 
you  have  been  suflSciently  mauled  by 
the  rocks  of  life,  and  we  will  give  you 
grassy  huts.  You  can  still  write  your 
criticisms.  Bring  your  bottles.  As  I 
may  not  pass  this  way  again,  I  may  say 
that  A.  B.  W.'s  hut  stands  waiting  him, 
a  specially  attractive  one  with  palms 
and  a  running  stream.  We  had  a  long 
discussion  about  Mr.  Shaw,  but  we 
have  decided  to  let  him  land. 

I  thank  you  heartily,  gentlemen,  for 
the  high  honor  you  have  done  me. 
Mutual  respect  is,  I  am  sure,  all  we 
ask  of  each  other.  It  must  be  obvious 
to  you  that  in  making  such  a  long 
speech  I  had  two  main  objects:  to  try 
a  new  title  on  you  —  *The  Inoffensive 
Gentleman';  and  to  watch  whether  I 
thought  you  could  stand  one  more 
island. 
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BY  IVAN  KRNIC 


[Ivan  Kmic  is  a  Croatian  story-writer  weU  known  in  his  own  country.   The  story  trans- 
lated here  appears  in  a  coUecHon  of  his  shorter  tales  and  sketches,] 


Matija  Vrbovac,  the  City  Secretary 
of  Public  Order,  was  obviously  subject 
to  fits  of  madness ;  but  he  was  not  aware 
of  that  unhappy  condition  in  his  men- 
tality. What  was  more,  he  always  held 
himself  in  high  esteem  and  considered 
his  mind  and  abilities  in  general  supe- 
rior to  those  of  other  city  officials,  which 
is  the  usual  way  with  mad  people. 
Often  when  he  spoke  of  this  or  that 
man  —  even  of  his  immediate  superior, 
the  Prefect  —  he  was  wont  to  call  him 
'that  old  pinhead.' 

Neither  did  his  fellow  city  officials 
consider  him  mad.  They  thought  he 
was  merely  pecuUar  in  Zme  refpects. 
After  the  forenoon  office  hours  he  used 
to  go  to  the  inn,  hke  all  other  men,  to 
have  some  beer,  read  the  newspapers, 
and  make  remarks  on  that  all-absorbing 
subject  —  woman.  In  the  evening  he 
would  go  to  the  inn  again,  meet  with 
his  cronies,  and  drink  and  talk  and 
sing,  hke  other  men. 

Of  course,  one  had  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  position  of  the  Secretary  of 
Public  Order  and  Safety  was  no  sine- 
cure. Was  it  not  a  matter  of  record 
that  on  the  streets  of  this  same  city, 
not  so  many  years  before,  there  had 
been  occasional  shootings,  with  which 
Secretaries  of  Public  Order  had  to  deal? 
Also,  was  it  not  still  well  remembered 
that  a  judge  was  once  killed  in  the 
courtroom?  Little  wonder,  therefore, 
that  Matija  Vrbovac  executed  his 
duties  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Order  in  a  manner  that  his  fellow  city 
officials  described  as  peculiar,  and  that 
many  other  people  considered  an  in- 
dication of  madness. 


Yes,  Matija  Vrbovac  was  positively 
mad.  A  psychiatrist  would  have  called 
it  periodical  madness,  this  so-called 
'peculiarity.'  His  madness  came  upon 
him  daily  around  half-past  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  left  him  shortly 
before  noon,  when  he  started  for  the  inn 
to  get  his  beer.  So  long  as  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
Matija  was  furious,  enraged,  carried 
away  by  his  anger;  yelling,  howling  and 
shouting;  jumping  about  and  hammer- 
ing with  his  fist  on  the  table;  kicking 
and  shoving  people  out  of  his  office; 
blindly  rushing  about,  as  if  helpless  to 
control  himself.  Anyone  who  happened 
to  see  him  for  the  first  time  in  his  office, 
between  half-past  eight  and  shortly 
before  noon,  could  not  help  doubting 
Matija's  sanity. 

This  streak  of  madness  in  Vrbovac's 
brain  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  deeply  convinced  that  his 
way  was  the  only  efficient  way  of  deal- 
ing with  the  transgressors  of  the  law  — 
that  in  this  way  only  could  the  people 
be  brought  quickest  to  their  senses.  He 
strongly  condemned  the  dry  and  lazy 
manner  of  other  officials.  For  instance, 
Marija  Gjigumovich,  the  woman  in  the 
case,  would  not  be  greatly  impressed 
by  the  mere  dictation  of  a  few  dry 
phrases  and  facts  to  the  clerk,  who 
would  write  them  into  the  court  register 
as  follows: 

'Marija  Gjigumovich,  thirty-five 
years  old,  wife  of  a  butcher,  admits  that 
on  the  twenty-third  day  of  October  she 
poured  a  pitcher  of  water  from  her 
window  on  the  street.  At  the  same  time, 
Svjedok  Krt,  barber,  complains  that 
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on  the  same  day  he  was  on  his  way  to 
shave  the  public  veterinary,  and  that 
in  front  of  the  house  of  butcher  Gjigu- 
movich  some  one  poured  a  quantity  of 
water  on  his  head.  Marija  Gjigumovich 
is  guilty,  and  is  hereby  fined  five  crowns/ 

A  dry  way,  indeed,  to  handle  a  case 
of  such  importance!  Instead  of  dictat- 
ing to  the  court  clerk  anything  so 
commonplace,  Matija  Vrbovac  would 
jump  to  his  feet  and  begin: 

*So  you  poured  a  pitcher  of  water 
from  your  window  on  the  street.  You, 
of  all  people!  How  could  you  have  done 
such  a  reprehensible  deed?  I  ask  you! 
You,  who  are  one  of  the  foremost  women 
in  this  city  —  you,  who  should  be  an 
example  to  others!  God  and  thunder! 
{Bang!  would  go  his  fist  on  the  table.) 
What  will  others  do  if  you  do  such  a 
thing!  They  will  get  barrels  full  of 
water  and  pour  it  from  their  windows 
on  the  street  —  that 's  what  they  will 
do!  What  kind  of  a  city  is  this  going  to 
be,  then?  Dirty, ill-smelling,  dangerous 
to  health  —  typhus,  cholera!  Do  you 
know  what  typhus  is,  or  cholera?  It 
strangles  people,  chokes  them.  (By 
this  time  his  eyes  would  be  under  a 
cloud,  bulging  out  alarmingly.)  What 
would  have  happened  if,  instead  of  the 
barber,  some  poor,  infirm,  helpless  little 
baby  had  come  along  and  received  the 
volume  of  water  from  your  pitcher?  In 
this  cold  air,  and  wet  to  the  skin  — 
why,  the  baby  would  have  caught  a 
cold,  its  lungs  would  become  inflamed, 
and  two  or  three  days  later  it  would  — 
die!  (Once  more  Matija  would  bring 
his  fist  down  on  the  table  with  all  his 
might,  and  the  woman  would  becrying.) 

*  Yes  —  die !  And  it  might  have  been 
your  own  child !  Ha,  now  you  are  cry- 
ing— just  like  a  woman!  Why  could  n't 
you  have  thought  of  the  possibilities 
before?  Now  you  realize  your  thought- 
lessness, your  danmable  carelessness, 
your  stupidity.  It  might  have  been  a 
helpless  baby!  It  might  have  been  the 


Judge  himself!  Think  of  what  would 
have  come  of  it,  if  the  Judge  had  come 
along  at  the  moment.  And  —  God  and 
thunder!  —  it  might  have  been  I  —  I 
myself,  the  Secretary  of  Public  Order 
and  Safety.  Think,  if  I  had  come  along ! 
(Again  he  woiild  strike  the  table  top 
with  his  fist.)  Do  you  suppose  I  walk 
about  town  to  have  you  pour  water  on 
me  from  your  window?  (Vrbovac 
would  now  almost  believe  that,  instead 
of  the  barber,  he  himself  had  been  the 
victim  of  the  woman's  thoughtlessness.) 
I  '11  teach  you  to  be  careful!  I  '11  teach 
you!  Just  wait  a  moment!' 

And  only  then,  after  he  had  thus 
expressed  his  anger,  would  he  turn  to 
the  court  clerk  and  begin  dictating  for 
the  register. 

To-day  Matija  Vrbovac  arrived  at 
his  ofiice  in  an  especially  bad  temper. 
In  the  waiting-room  there  were  more 
than  fifty  persons,  whom  he  had  simi- 
moned  to  dispose  of  their  cases.  He 
shot  a  fierce  look  at  the  crowd  and  im- 
mediately he  had  that  desirable  fit  of 
madness.  They  all  bowed  to  him,  some 
even  dared  to  wish  him  a  pleasant  'good 
morning.'  The  court  clerk  had  been 
waiting  for  him,  and  before  Secretary 
Vrbovac  could  remove  his  hat  and  over- 
coat he  had  in  his  hand  a  list  of  cases 
for  the  day. 

The  first  case  was: '  Vaso  P^ntelich: 
beat  his  wife  —  reported  by  the  city 
policeman.'  It  was  a  case  that  Matija 
Vrbovac  could  deal  with  better  than  all 
the  moral  and  himiane  associations  in 
the  world  put  together.  Inmiediately 
after  hanging  up  his  coat  and  hat,  he 
opened  the  door  and  shouted  into  the 
anteroom:  *Vaso  Pantelich!' 

A  tall  man  emerged  from  the  crowd. 
He  was  carrying  a  bag  over  his  right 
shoulder  and  holding  an  ofiicial-looking 
'paper  in  his  left  hand. 

*I  beg  respectfully — '  the  man  began 
as  he  entei^;  but  he  got  no  further. 
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Secretary  Vrbovac  flared  up  with  all 
his  anger  and  contempt:  *You  beg 
nothing!  You  low-down,  bestial  felon! 
You  are  already  trying  to  give  me  a  line 
of  excuses,  while  the  back  of  your  poor 
wife  is  still  aching  from  your  blows!' 

*I  beg  respect — ' 

*Hold  your  tongue!  Don't  try  to  tell 
me  your  never  touched  your  wife !  Day 
after  day  she  works  for  you,  slaves  for 
you,  her  hands  blistering,  to  give  you 
comfort.  And  you  beat  her!  Beat  her 
instead  of  kissing  her  —  yes,  kissing  her 
poor  blistered  hand.  It's  a  shame  that 
there  is  a  man  within  the  boundaries  of 
our  beautiful  Croatia  who  dares  to  raise 
his  hand  against  a  woman.  A  shame!' 

'I  beg-' 

'Keep  still  while  I  talk!'  Matija 
Vrbovac  was  furious,  banging  his  fist 
repeatedly  on  the  top  of  the  table.  *You 
are  trying  to  lie  to  me,  eh?  A  fine  hero 
you  are!  Just  look  at  him!'  turning  to 
the  clerk.  *  Beating  his  wife  instead  of 
kissing  her  blistered  hand!  Is  such  a 
person  a  man  or  a  felon,  a  culprit?' 

*Ibegto— ' 

'That's  enough,'  ordered  Secretary 
Vrbovac.  '  Not  another  word  from  you. 
You  are  meaner  than  the  beasts  in  the 
jungle.  You  culprit!  I  refuse  to  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  you.  Eight 
days  in  jail!  Take  him  away!* 

The  jailer  appeared  and  started  to 
remove  the  man  from  the  room. 

*But,  gospodine  — '  Again  the  man 
attempted  to  say  something. 

*Take  him  away,  I  say,'  repeated  the 
Secretary.  *I  refuse  to  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  the  felon.* 

And  the  jailer  pulled  away  the  man 
who  held  an  official-looking  paper  in 
his  left  hand. 

The  next  case  on  the  list  was:  *Stevo 
Hasilo:  used  abusive  language  toward 
the  city  policeman.' 

*Stevo Hasilo!  Stevo Hasilo!'  Secre- 
tary Vrbovac  impatiently  called  into 
the  anteroom. 


Stevo  Hasilo  managed  to  force  his 
way  through  the  crowd  to  the  door  and 
entered  the  office,  trembling  in  fear 
before  the  maddened  Secretary  of 
Public  Order  and  Safety.  Then  fol- 
lowed another  series  of  outbursts  of 
Secretary  Vrbovac's  fury  and  wrath, 
directed  toward  this  unfortunate  trans- 
gressor of  the  law. 

In  the  meantime,  Dusan  —  this  was 
the  name  of  the  jailer  —  and  the  man 
with  the  official-looking  paper  in  his 
left  hand  were  engaged  in  a  conversa- 
tion. 

*Why  should  I  serve  eight  days  in 
this  jail  for  nothing  —  innocently?' 
demanded  the  man. 

*They  all  say  they  are  innocent,'  was 
the  matter-of-fact  answer  from  Dusan. 

*  But  he  jailed  me  for  beating  my  wife 
when  I  never  had  a  wife!' 

'Anybody  can  say  he  has  n't  a  wife. 
Do  you  think  he  would  have  given  you 
eight  days  to  serve  if  you  were  not 
guilty?' 

*When  he  called  that  wife-beater's 
name,  I  waited  for  him  to  come  forth; 
but  as  no  one  came,  I  entered  the  room. 
I  was  anxious  to  have  the  Secretary 
sign  this  permit  for  me.  Instead  of  do- 
ing it,  he  locks  me  up!' 

Dusan  thought  that  was  the  best 
story  he  had  ever  heard,  and  laughed 
heartily. 

The  man  with  the  official-looking 
paper  in  his  hand  continued:  *  You  are 
as  crazy  as  that  mad  Secretary  of  Pub- 
lic Order,  I  will  go  to  the  Prefect 
and  you  and  he  shall  lose  your  po- 
sitions. Let  me  go  to  the  Prefect!' 
he  demanded. 

The  jailer  held  him  back.  *  Where  do 
you  think  you  are?'  he  asked,  and 
added:  *Step  into  the  cell!  You  can't 
scare  me  with  the  Prefect.' 

But  the  man  resisted;  he  woiild  not 
enter  the  cell.  Dusan  then  decided  to 
use  force;  but  as  he  tried  to  apply  it. 
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the  man  raised  his  huge  hand  and  the 
next  instant  placed  it  in  a  very  ungentle 
manner  on  the  jailer's  head. 

The  assaulted  jailer  ran  away  from 
the  man.  He  hurried  to  report  the  out- 
rageous incident  to  Secretary  Vrbovac. 

*He  struck  me  on  the  head,'  Dusan 
complained,  out  of  breath.  The  Secre- 
tary could  hardly  understand  him. 
*That  wife-beater,  whom  you  have 
sentenced  to  eight  days,  struck  me  on 
the  head  and  pushed  my  cap  down  over 
my  eyes  and  ears.' 

*li^^tl'  exclaimed  Matija  Vrbovac, 
incredulously. 

Dusan  managed  to  repeat  his  report. 
Vrbovac  bellowed:  'Didn't  I  say  he 
was  nothing  but  a  felon?  A  culprit? 
Bring  him  in;  bring  him  in!  I  '11  teach 
hunl' 

The  jailer  left  the  room  and  promptly 
returned  with  the  man,  who  was  carry- 
ing a  bag  over  his  right  shoulder  and 
holding  an  official-looking  paper  in  his 
left  hand. 

*  Ah,  there  he  is ! '  began  the  Secretary. 
*I  give  him  eight  days,  but  the  gentle- 
man is  not  satisfied  and  assaults  the 
jailer,  a  sworn  public  servant.  But  wait, 
you  felon,  this  time  I  will  handle  you 
differently!  What  have  you  to  say  for 
yourself?' 

*  You  are  crazy  —  mad!  You  belong 
to  a  madhouse!'  answered  the  man 
distinctly,  looking  straight  at  Matija 
Vrbovac. 

As  though  he  were  going  to  drop, 
Matija  staggered  a  few  steps  backward, 
fortxmately  caught  the  edge  of  the 
table,  and  opened  his  mouth.  In  all  his 
life,  in  all  his  official  career,  nothing  like 
this  had  ever  occurred  to  him.  It  was 
worse  than  having  the  butcher's  wife 
pour  a  pitcher  of  water  from  the  win- 
dow on  his  head.  Suddenly  he  became 
perfectly  sane  and  normal. 

*Why?'  he  asked  the  man  quietly. 

'Because  you  found  me  guilty  of 
beating  my  wife,  although  I  never  had 


a  wife,  and  then  sentenced  me  to  eight 
days  in  jail,  when  I  came  here  only  to 
have  you  sign  this  permit  for  me/ 

*  But  are  n't  you  that  —  that  —  Vase 
Pantelich?' 

*  No,' the  man  answered.  'How  could 
I  be  Vaso  Pantelich  when  I  am  Mihin 
Knezevich,  a  landowner,  who  comes  to 
you  every  year  to  get  these  permits 
signed?' 

But  the  cloud  of  Matija's  madness 
was  again  spreading  over  his  face,  for  it 
was  still  two  hours  before  noon,  when 
his  duties  for  the  morning  must  be 
completed. 

*  Why  did  n't  you  tell  me  that  before? ' 
he  shouted,  enraged,  furious. 

'I  tried  to,  but  you  did  n't  let  me.' 

*I  did  n't  let  you!  You  dare  to  say 
that?  I  am  a  great  believer  in  liberty, 
and  allow  anybody  to  say  anything  he 
wishes  to,  but  I  cannot  permit  anybody 
to  assault  a  public  servant.  Do  you 
know  what  it  means  to  be  a  public 
servant?  The  man  whom  you  struck  is 
a  pubhc  servant.  He  is  a  defender  of 
law  and  order,  an  organ  of  authority. 
And  you  struck  him!  You  struck  this 
unselfish  servant  of  the  people!  There 
are  few  crimes  greater  than  your  crime. 
Now,  what  can  I  do  with  you?  If  I 
should  again  lock  you  up,  you  might  kill 
the  jailer.  If  I  should  turn  you  over  to 
the  State  Attorney,  you  will  be  as  good 
as  sentenced  to  a  couple  of  years  in  the 
State  Penitentiary.  But  I  am  a  liberal- 
minded  man,  a  man  of  big  heart.  I  will 
leave  it  to  you  for  decision.  Now:  I  will 
either  turn  you  over  to  the  State  At- 
torney's office,  or  lock  you  up  here 
for  fourteen  days.  Open  your  mouth; 
which  do  you  choose?' 

'Well,  gospodine,  I  '11  take  the  four- 
teen days,'  meekly  breathed  Milan 
Knezevich,  the  man  who  had  come  to 
the  Office  of  Public  Order  to  get  a  per- 
mit signed. 

'All  right;  take  him  away!'  ordered 
Secretary  Vrbovac,  adding :  *  And  bread 
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and  water  every  other  day.  I  'U  teach 
him!' 

Jailer  Dusan  led  out  his  submissive 
prisoner,  while  Matija  Vrbovac  opened 
the  door  to  the  waiting-room  and 
shouted:  *Vaso  Pantelich!  The  felon 
who  beats  his  wife  —  Vaso  PanteUchP 


*Here  I  am,  gospodine  Secretary!' 
came  a  meek  answer  from  a  remote 
corner  of  the  room.    *  Here  I  am ! ' 

And  Matija  Vrbovac,  the  Secretary 
of  PubUc  Order,  handled  the  wife- 
beating  case  all  over  again,  in  his  usual 
'peculiar'  manner. 
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BY  A  CORRESPONDENT 


[We  reprint  below  the  account  of  a  renuxrkable  experience  of  a  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  during  his  war  service  with  the  British  in  the  East.  The  name  of  the  toriter  is  unihheld.] 


From  the  London  Times 

(NORTHCLIFFB  PrESs) 


He  Uved  (still  lives,  as  far  as  I  know) 
at  Kermanshah.  During  the  summer 
months  of  1918, 1  was  stationed  there. 
The  British  camp  was  admirably  situ- 
ated on  a  rise  of  ground  to  the  east  of 
the  town.  After  the  day's  work  we  used 
to  sit  in  the  open,  the  great  valley, 
flanked  by  towering  rock-mountains, 
stretching  from  our  feet  to  where  the 
colossal  cliff  of  Behistun,  that  sentinel  of 
the  ages,  has  frowned  upon  the  hurry- 
ing armies  of  a  dozen  dynasties  and 
sheltered  the  warriors  of  every  clime 
and  creed,  from  Darius  to  Dimster- 
ville. 

This  scene  held  me  spellbound 
throughout  the  June  evenings,  while 
the  setting  sun  painted  it  with  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow;  but  the  heat  of 
July  sharpened  my  desire  to  explore  the 
shaded  gardens  below  the  town,  and 
one  day,  late  in  the  afternoon,  I  left  the 
camp  and  wandered  through  the  gar- 
den-suburb of  Kermanshah. 

For  perhaps  half  an  hour  I  strolled 
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aimlessly  between  mud  walls,  now  and 
again  obtaining  glimpses  of  luxurious 
nature  through  crevices  and  half-open 
doors.  Every  garden  was  a  song  to  the 
trespasser.  At  last  I  could  bear  it  no 
longer.  Directly  in  front  of  me  was  a 
door  that  invited  a  push.  Its  nails  were 
rusty  and  its  cracks  were  filled  with 
moss.  I  quite  expected  to  find  that  it 
had  taken  root  in  the  ground,  and  gave 
it  a  fairly  muscular  push  in  conse- 
quence. The  whole  door  instantly  gave 
way  and  fell,  with  much  snapping  of 
twigs  and  swishing  of  brambles,  into 
the  bushes  beyond.  I  walked  in,  re- 
placed the  door,  together  with  certain 
portions  of  the  wall  that  had  collapsed 
with  it,  and  began  to  trespass  in  good 
earnest. 

Before  I  had  walked  twenty  yards, 
temptation  came  my  way.  I  suddenly 
noticed  that  the  color  of  the  ground 
under  me  was  a  reddish-purple.  'Mul- 
berries!' I  shouted.  Forgetting  the  re- 
spect due  to  beauty  and  the  rights  of 
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property.  I  went  down  on  my  knees  and 
surrendered  to  them. 

'Monsieur!' 

I  started  up  and  tried  to  look  as 
much  like  the  officer  of  a  victorious 
army  as  was  possible  under  the  circimi- 
stances. 

A  Persian  stood  before  me.  He  was 
tall,  over  six  feet,  and  slight,  and  rather 
bent.  He  must  have  been  a  trifle  be- 
yond middle  age,  for  his  beard  was  iron- 
gray;  yet  his  face  was  that  of  a  man 
little  over  thirty-five.  He  was  clothed 
in  spotless  white,  a  band  of  gold  braid 
was  round  his  waist,  and  his  feet  were 
sandaled.  Altogether  the  immediate 
impression  was  that  of  a  peaceful, 
studious  man,  though  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  large  black  eyes  that  made 
one  wonder. 

The  moment  I  was  on  my  feet  he 
salaamed  graciously,  and,  speaking  in 
perfect  French,  asked  me  to  join  him 
over  a  glass  of  tea.  I  expressed  my  de- 
light at  the  invitation,  and  together  we 
walked  through  the  trees  and  bushes  to 
a  beautiful  square  of  grass.  Here  we  re- 
clined on  several  gorgeous  Kirman  rugs 
that  were  spread  in  the  shade.  He 
clapped  his  h^nds  and  tea  was  brought 
to  us.  Brass  bowls,  heaped  with  peach- 
es and  mulberries,  were  also  set  before 
me.  For  a  while  we  talked  amiable 
nothings  in  French,  when  suddenly  he 
betrayed  a  knowledge  of  Enghsh;  and 
though  he  persistently  refused  to  talk 
our  language,  it  appeared  that  one  of 
his  chief  pleasures  was  to  read  it. 

Mahmud  (for  that  was  his  name)  was 
a  wealthy  man  who  lived  the  Ufe  of  a 
student  and  a  recluse.  He  seemed  to 
have  read  fairly  extensively  in  English 
and  French  literature,  and  he  gave  his 
opinions  quite  frankly.  Here  are  a  few 
extracts  from  our  first  talk:  — 

'How  have  you  managed  to  collect 
your  library?*  I  asked. 

'Quite  simply,'  he  replied.  *My 
brother,  Bahram,  is  a  merchant.   He 


lives  in  Bagdad  and  has  an  office  in 
Bombay.  He  sends  me  the  catalogues 
of  a  bookshop  in  Bombay.  I  tell  him 
what  I  want.  The  steamers  and  the 
donkeys  do  the  rest.' 

*  You  have  a  long  time  to  wait  for  new 
books,  then?' 

'A  year  more  or  less  is  little  to  the 
seeker  of  knowledge.' 

*Do  you  only  read  for  knowledge, 
never  for  pleasure?'  I  said. 

'What  is  the  distinction?'  he  coun- 
tered. 'My  learning  is  my  pleasure. 
Wisdom  and  Happiness  go  hand-in- 
hand  —  except,  I  gather,  in  England.' 

'Where  have  you  gathered  that?' 

'From  the  novels  of  Mr.  Wells.' 

'Please  explain.' 

'Certainly.'  He  lit  a  cigarette  and 
continued:  'AH  through  them  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  is  held  up  as  a 
sacrificial  virtue  —  as  something  rather 
unpleasant  to  be  done,  the  doing  of 
which  ennobles  the  doer.  The  hero  of 
nearly  all  his  books  since  the  New 
MachiaveUi  has  been,  I  suppose,  a  por- 
trait of  himself  as  the  priest  chosen  by 
God  to  tell  the  multitude  that  salvation 
lies  in  the  polytechnic  schools.  Now  if 
your  people  were  really  fond  of  knowl- 
edge, its  importance  would  not  have  to 
be  impressed  upon  them  in  every  novel 
written  by  one  of  their  leading  writers. 
A  great  teacher  says  that  men  should 
become  like  little  children.  But  Mr. 
Wells  thinks  they  ought  to  become  like 
professors  of  biology.  It  is  a  great 
stride.  But  who  can  say  the  professor 
knows  more  than  the  child,  especially 
if  he  is  artificially  crammed?  And 
knowledge  should  be  sought,  not  ad- 
ministered. A  wry  knowledge  is  a  dry 
knowledge.  It  bears  no  fruit.' 

His  garden  was  simply  another  Eden. 
Oaks,  elms,  poplars,  and  beeches  a- 
bounded,  —  and  these  were  paradise 
enough  to  the  desert-sated  man  I  then 
was,  —  but  they   were   commonplace 
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beside  the  rich  profusion  of  mulberry, 
peach,  fig,  and  apricot  trees.  The  entire 
garden  seemed  to  be  canopied  with  mul- 
berry trees,  and  the  groimd  was  pep- 
pered with  white  and  purple  mulberries. 

Many  pages  of  my  diary  at  that  time 
are  fill^  with  an  English  translation  of 
our  talks,  —  for  I  need  scarcely  say  I 
saw  him  as  often  as  duty  permitted,  — 
jotted  down  inmiediately  after  their 
occurrence.  Owing  to  his  xmsophisti- 
cated  outlook  on  life,  much  that  he 
said  was  novel,  and  all  was  entertain- 
ing, though  I  can  hardly  claim  for  my 
idiomatic  translation  the  verbal  felicity 
vtith  which  he  could  endow  an  original 
or  commonplace  thought. 

Mahmud  had  shown  himself  keenly 
interested  in  certain  aspects  of  modem 
English  Uterature,  and  one  day  I  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells 
as  a  writer. 

*  He  is  the  best  novelist  you  have  had 
since  Dickens,'  he  replied,  putting  a 
Monsieur  before  the  name  of  the  latter, 
'but  he  will  not  be  read  fifty  years  after 
his  death  as  Dickens  is.  There  is  a  rest- 
ful quality  about  all  the  highest  art, 
and  I  do  not  know  a  more  restless  writer 
than  Mr.  Wells.  He  is  very  anxious  to 
know  and  reveal  all  there  is  to  be  known 
and  revealed  about  everything,  and 
particularly  anxious  to  know  and  reveal 
every  aspect  of  himself.  Sometimes  he 
exiles  his  characters  and  makes  them 
meditate  among  the  moimtains.  But 
it's  unnatural.  He  could  never  do  it 
himself.  He  seems  to  me  to  Uve  in  an 
express  train,  rushing  in  a  very  dis- 
orderly manner  from  place  to  place,  but 
never  stopping  anywhere  for  more  than 
a  minute.  And  all  his  principal  char- 
acters would  be  most  suitably  em- 
ployed in  the  same  pursuit.  If  only  he 
could  rest  a  little,  tear  himself  away 
from  that  express  train,  he  would  create 
great  characters  and«  perhaps,  write  an 
epic. 

'That  is  why  I  think  he  will  die  with 


his  generation.  There  is  always  a  sense 
of  incompleteness,  of  something  want- 
ing, in  his  work.  It  never  quite  satis- 
fies. It  is  too  hurried.  The  express  train 
is  no  doubt  useful  in  some  coimtries, 
but  you  surely  do  not  wish  to  live  in  it? 
There  are  the  stars  and  the  skies.  Per- 
haps he  feels  the  lack  himself,  and  for 
that  reason  forces  his  characters  to 
meditate  among  the  mountains.  But 
they  don't  really  meditate.  They  me- 
ander. Of  course  they  can't  help  it. 
It's  in  their  blood.  It's  in  their  crea- 
tor's blood.  Don't  you  think  so?' 

I  had  to  admit  that  I  had  n't  thought 
so,  though  I  quite  appreciated  his  point 
of  view. 

'You  have  mentioned  Dickens,'  I 
said,  *and  I  would  like  to  hear  your 
opinion  of  him.' 

My  Persian  friend  mused  for  a  min- 
ute while  he  rolled  and  lighted  another 
cigarette. 

*It  is  strange,'  he  answered,  *to  talk 
of  your  Western  literature.  I  am  not 
used  to  it.  Very,  very  few  Persians  read 
the  English  and  French  masters.  I  have 
a  friend  who  lives  at  Shiraz.  We  write 
to  one  another  on  these  subjects,  but 
rarely  meet.  The  rest  of  my  scholar- 
acquaintances  only  read  Persian,  Ara- 
bic, and  Urdu.  It  is  strange,  too,  that 
I  have  never  met  an  Englishman,  ex- 
cept yourself,  interested  in  such  mat- 
ters. Frenchmen  —  yes!  There  are 
many.  They  talk  of  Verlaine  and 
Madame  Bovary,  Yet  Flaubert  is  a 
small  man  beside  your  Dickens.  Why 
are  the  English  so  unpatriotic?' 

'Our  patriotism  expresses  itself  in 
other  directions,'  I  replied,  laughing. 
'We  are  explorers,  pioneers,  colonizers. 
Our  greatest  literature  has  been  pro- 
duced in  the  days  of  our  greatest  adven- 
tures, and  Raleigh  eclipsed  Shakespeare 
in  the  popular  imagination,  just  as 
Livingstone  ecUpsed  Dickens.' 

'But  was  not  Hamlet  a  greater  ad- 
venture than  the  Spanish  Main?'  he 
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asked;  *and  David  Copperfield  a  more 
notable  discovery  than  the  Victoria 
Falls?' 

'  Some  of  us  think  so,'  I  rejoined,  *  but 
we  are  in  a  minority.' 

'Dickens,'  he  went  on,  *was  a  giant 
in  an  age  of  giants.  Who  can  help  ad- 
miring him  as  one  of  the  very  few  great 
type-creators  of  the  universe?  For 
sheer  versatility  in  literary  portrait- 
painting  he  is  unrivaled,  unapproached. 
I  refer  solely  to  the  world  of  comedy 
and  bizarrerie,  Shakespeare  has  a  far 
deeper  insight,  but  not  his  variety. 
Cervantes  has  neither  his  variety  nor 
his  keen  sense  of  contrast.  Babelais 
lacks  nearly  all  the  specific  artist  qual- 
ities except  the  mere  gift  of  expression, 
which  he  uses  with  such  efi*ect  that  no 
character  in  Dickens  can  be  compared 
with  the  amazing  portrait  Rabelais 
gives  of  himself.  True,  Dickens  created 
nothing  as  great  as  Falstafi*,  Justice 
Shallow,  Don  Quixote,  Sancho  Panza, 
or  Rabelais.  But  while  Shakespeare, 
for  instance,  was  painting,  and  after- 
ward copying  in  little,  two  or  three 
world-masterpieces,  Dickens  was  hang- 
ing a  national  gallery. 

*If  only  he  had  concentrated  in  the 
manner  of  Cervantes  and  Rabelais,  if 
only  he  had  brought  all  his  great 
characters  within  a  smaller  compass, 
he  would  stand  almost  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  Shakespeare.  Alas,  he 
sprawled!  One  has  to  wade  through 
thirty  voliraies  to  extract  that  mar- 
velous essence  which,  in  three  volumes, 
would  have  captured  the  world.  A 
hundred  pities!  Yet,  take  him  as  he 
stands,  his  greatness  is  such  that  I,  for 
one,  will  continue  to  wade.' 

It  was  n't  always  easy  to  get  Mah- 
mud  to  talk.  He  was  by  nature  shy  and 
contemplative.  He  hated  argiunent. 
Whenever  I  persisted  in  a  point  of  view 
he  would  smile,  politely  dismiss  the 
subject  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  and 
roll  another  cigarette. 


One  evening  we  discussed  Bernard 
Shaw.  I  could  n't  agree  with  most  of 
his  views,  but  as  I  have  made  it  my 
duty  to  record  a  cultured  Persian's 
opinion  on  certain  English  writers,  I 
must  n't  admit  here  the  frequent  pro- 
testations to  which  I  subjected  him.  It 
began  by  my  remarking  that  Shaw  was 
a  greater  influence  among  us  than 
Shakespeare. 

'  Which  proves  that  you  have  become 
a  nation  of  imperialists!'  he  exclaimed. 

'I  don't  quite  follow  you,'  I  said. 

*It  is  surely  very  simple,'  he  con- 
tinued. *  Mr.  Shaw's  whole  attitude  to- 
ward life  is  that  of  the  ruler,  the  dis- 
ciplinarian. You  may  call  the  ruler 
"Caesar"  or  "the  State."  It  comes  to 
the  same  thing  in  the  end.  Absolute 
power,  absolute  subservience  to  an 
idea  —  what  is  the  difference?' 

'In  England  we  call  Eapling  an  im- 
perialist,' I  broke  in;  'and  if  you  called 
Shaw  one  over  there,  you  'd  be  laughed 
at.' 

'Mr.  Kipling?'  he  queried.  *Why, 
he  is  a  pure  individualist.  His  imperial- 
ism is  simply  the  happy  flag-waving  of 
a  schoolboy  in  holiday-time.  That  is 
high  spirits,  not  imperialism  —  the 
high  spirits  of  Shakespeare,  Fielding, 
Johnson,  Dickens,  and  all  the  great 
typical  Englishmen.  But  Mr.  Shaw  be- 
longs to  quite  a  different  school,  which 
is  not  by  any  means  typically  English 

—  the  school  of  Cromwell,  Milton, 
Bunyan,  and  Carlyle.  They  are  all 
dreadfully  serious  men.  Their  jokes 
are  even  more  serious  than  their  pray- 
ers. They  would  enslave  the  world  on 
behalf  of  Freedom.  And  what  a  Free- 
dom! Under  their  imperial  sway  one 
would  be  free  —  to  do  what  ?  To  dance, 
to  sing,  to  eat,  to  enjoy  beauty,  to  live? 
No.  One  would  be  free  to  work,  and 
when  work  was  no  longer  necessary, 
one  would  be  free  to  do  more  work,  and 
then  more.  All,  remember,  for  an  ideal 

—  a  fetish!   A  grim  pastime,  indeed. 
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When  will  the  world  turn  from  Calvin, 
whose  God  was  Duty,  to  Confucius, 
whose  God  was  DeUght?* 

*But  at  least,'  I  said,  *you  will  allow 
that  Shaw  is  a  delightful  writer  — 
hardly,  in  his  works,  the  kind  of  mon- 
strosity you  suggest?' 

*He  has  carefully  dressed  his  essen- 
tial message  in  garments  of  delicious 
verbiage,  but  that  is  a  mere  convention 
demanded  by  the  age  and  is  no  more 
important  than  the  fact  that  his  clothes 
are  made  of  tweed  while  John  Milton's 
were  made  of  homespun.  The  leopard 
cannot  change  his  spots,  though  he  can 
easily  disguise  himself  in  a  calfskin. 

*  Yet  what  an  artist  will  perish  with 
Bernard  Shaw!'  he  went  on.  'The 
greatest  man  who  has  seriously  striven 
with  English  drama  since  Shakespeare. 
What  a  priceless  possession  a  dozen 
plays  by  him  might  have  been!  His 
extraordinary  genius  has  been  frittered 
away  by  the  social  agitations  of  his 
time.  Why,  oh,  why  could  n't  he  have 
been  content  to  write  pamphlets  on 
problems  and  plays  on  people?  His 
gift  for  critical  characterization  is 
unique.  But  nearly  all  his  work  was 
"mortalized"  simply  because  he  stead- 
ily refused  to  recognize  that  the  fimc- 
tion  of  the  poet  and  the  function  of  the 
propagandist  should  never  be  confused. 
I  speak,  however,  from  an  entirely  self- 
ish point  of  view.  You  may  consider 
yourselves  extremely  fortimate  that 
he  has  confused  them.' 

•How?' I  asked. 

'Because,'  he  repUed,  *by  confusing 
the  pulpit  with  the  drama  he  vitiated 
his  message.  He  confined  his  audience 
to  playgoers  and  play-readers  —  or,  in 
other  words,  to  those  who  insist  on  be- 
ing amused  rather  than  improved,  and 
to  that  small  minority  whose  intelli- 
gence is  sufficient  to  be  either  for  or 
against  him  from  the  start.  But  what, 
after  all,  does  it  matter?  Why  should 
the  King  of  Jesters  be  anything  more 


or  anything  better  than  he  is?  He  is 
sufficient  unto  his  day;  he  has  written 
one  or  two  masterpieces  that  will  Uve; 
and  he  must  have  laughed  at  his  audi- 
ences quite  as  much  as  they  have 
laughed  at  him.  Lucky  mortal!' 

'  I  still  don't  understand  why  we  may 
consider  ourselves  fortunate  that  his 
message  has  been  lost  to  us,"  I  re- 
marked. 

'Ah!  How  can  you  —  a  lover  of 
Shakespeare,  as  you  have  confessed  — 
ask  me  that  ?  Shakespeare !  whose  sense 
of  freedom  Uves  in  his  very  lines. 
Shakespeare!  whose  strong  humanity 
burst  the  shackles  of  classic  tradition 
and  produced  a  drama  as  native  as  his 
own  countryside.  Shakespeare!  who 
breathes  the  universe.  Has  n't  it  ever 
struck  you  as  curious  that  all  the  great- 
est men  were  supremely  national,  typ- 
ical of  their  race  and  country?  Each 
was  born  at  a  time  when  the  mightiness 
of  his  nation  was  not  out  of  proportion 
to  its  means.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  Enghshmen  understood  England 
thoroughly;  and  as  a  consequence,  their 
greatest  son  imderstood  the  world 
thoroughly. 

'But  now  your  Empire  is  too  big  for 
you.  You  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
it.  Your  place  in  the  sun  is  getting  un- 
comfortably warm  —  a  fact  that  is  re- 
flected in  your  literature.  It  was  be- 
cause Shakespeare  knew  exactly  what 
he  was  after  that  he  was  great.  It  is 
because  your  modems  are  n't  quite 
certain  what  they  are  looking  for  that 
they  are  —  what  they  are! ' 

'But  Shaw  knows  (or  thinks  he 
knows)  what  he  is  looking  for,'  I  per- 
sisted. 

Mahmud  smiled,  waved  his  hand 
courteously,  and  rolled  another  ciga- 
rette. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  talks  I  ever 
had  with  Mahmud  was  during  my  last 
visit  to  Persia  in  the  summer  of  1919. 
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My  notes  of  that  final  meeting  are  fuller 
and  more  exact  than  those  of  the  pre- 
vious summer,  when  we  were  busy  cam- 
paigning. In  the  interim  he  had  visited 
Bagdad,  and  together  we  had  gone  to 
a  performance  of  Hamlet  by  Indians. 
After  a  fortnight's  stay  in  Mesopotamia 
he  had  returned  to  Kermanshah  laden 
with  books.  The  subject  we  discussed 
during  that  last  stance  under  the  mul- 
berry trees  was  the  art  of  biography. 

I  can  still  see  him  reclining  there, 
smoking  a  dozen  cigarettes  to  the  hour, 
his  large  dark  eyes  holding  mine,  lean- 
ing his  head  on  one  arm  and  using  the 
other  to  emphasize  what  he  was  saying. 
I  had  ventured  the  remark  that  there 
were  a  few,  a  very  few,  great  English 
biographies. 

•  Can  you  mention  a  single  biography, 
produced  in  England,  that  is  read  for  its 
own  sake  on  the  Continent?'  he  asked. 

'Surely  Boswell  and  Carlyle  have 
their  followers?'  I  parried,  not  feeling 
quite  certain  of  my  ground. 

'Carlyle,  yes  —  perhaps  —  but  not 
Boswell,'  he  replied.  *  Carlyle  is  cer- 
tainly read  in  Germany,  but  not  on 
his  own  merits.  He  is  read  because  he 
is  the  only  English  historian  who  has 
something  in  common  with  Mommsen; 
also  because  he  glorified  Frederick  the 
Great.  In  any  case,  he  is  a  writer  of 
histories  rather  than  biographies.  His 
"Cromwell"  —  a  magnificent  piece  of 
history  —  is  anything  but  a  good  biog- 
raphy. The  subject  is  swamped  in  a 
morass  of  insignificant  data;  and  brev- 
ity is  the  soul  of  biography. 

*No,'  he  went  on;  'there  will  never 
be  an  art  of  biography  in  England  until 
its  writers  understand  (1)  that  a  real 
"Life"  affords  infinitely  better  scope 
for  a  novel  than  a  fictitious  one,  and  (2) 
that  truth  is  more  exciting  and  more 
exalted  than  fiction.  I  have  not  yet 
read  Mr.  Strachey,  of  whom  you  speak 
so  highly.  I  hope  to  do  so  one  day. 
But,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes. 


there  is  not  a  single  honest  biography 
in  the  English  language.  All  are  marred 
by  the  absurd  glorification  of  their  he- 
roes, and  all  are  much  too  long.  They 
are  no  more  true  to  life  than  stage 
melodramas,  and  have  n't  even  the 
excuse  of  being  mildly  thrilling.  Bos- 
well, of  course,  is  wonderful.  His  work 
is  a  masterpiece  of  journalism.  He  is 
one  of  the  world's  finest  reporters,  with 
a  keener  eye  than  Sheridan  for  a  good 
scene,  and  easily  the  best  literary  pho- 
tographer in  English.  But  the  great 
biographer  must  be  a  painter,  not  a 
photographer  —  a  Rembrandt,  not  a 
Daguerre.  He  must  seek  out  the  soul 
of  his  subject,  finding  it  in  this  piece  of 
tittle-tattle,  in  that  public  gesture.  His 
art  will  be  judged  by  what  he  leaves 
out  just  as  much  as  by  what  he  puts  in. 
Selection,  condensation,  dramatic  use 
of  significant  details  —  these  are  the 
essentials.  He  must  know  when  the 
trivial  is  vital  and  when  th^  imposing  is 
redimdant.  He  must  maintain  an  atti- 
tude of  strict  neutraUty,  giving  an  ear 
equally  to  the  praises  of  the  dining- 
room  and  the  strictures  of  the  servants' 
hall.' 

'In  that  case,'  I  interrupted,  'unless 
he  is  superhuman,  he  ought  never  to 
have  been  on  familiar  terms  with  the 
subject  of  his  work.' 

-SHe  should  never  have  spoken  to 
him!'  answered  Mahmud  promptly. 
'Personal  contact  blurs  the  vision. 
There  is  nothing  so  dangerous  to  truth 
as  intimate  knowledge.  You  have  only 
to  think  how  one  man's  personality 
affects  any  two  people  quite  differently, 
in  order  to  realize  how  absolutely  neces- 
sary it  is  for  a  biographer  to  examine 
his  subject  from  a  distance.  The  mere 
fact  that  a  man  has  both  friends  and 
enemies  proves  this  conclusively.  Be- 
lieve me,  intimacy  is  fatal  to  biography. 
It  demoralizes.  Influence,  one  way  or 
another,  is  bound  to  creep  in,  and  im- 
partiality is  sure  to  creep  out.  No;  a 
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man's  friends  should  write  personal 
sketches  of  him  —  his  enemies  as  well 
—  and  every  aspect  will  help  the  biog- 
rapher to  paint  the  final  portrait.  The 
tradition  that  only  a  disciple  can  be 
trusted  to  write  a  man's  "Life"  has, 
more  than  anything  else,  ruined  bio- 
graphical literature  in  your  country.' 

Mahmud  paused  here  for  a  moment. 
Then,  smiling  sUghtly,  he  finished  his 
discourse:  — 

*The  best  touches  in  English  biog- 
raphy are,  in  fact,  imconscious  on  the 
part  of  the  writer,  and  therefore  self- 
reveaUng.  The  most  vivid  pages  in 
Boswell  owe  their  charm  to  the  biog- 
rapher's ignorance  of  his  own  little 
foibles.  And  there  is  an  unforgettable 
sentence  in  Izaak  Walton's  Life  of  Mr, 
George  Herbert  that  must  have  given 


pleasure  to  thousands  for  the  same  rea- 
son. If  you  remember,  Walton  had  de- 
scribed how  a  Mr.  Ferrar  lived  with  his 
family  and  friends;  how,  between  them, 
they  read  or  sang  the  whole  book  of 
Psalms,  without  stopping  for  an  in- 
stant, every  twenty-four  hours;  how, 
when  several  fainted  with  the  exertion, 
a  bell  was  nmg  and  they  were  relieved 
by  several  more;  and  how  this  curious 
custom  was  observed  every  day  and 
night  throughout  the  year  for  nine 
years.  Walton  concludes:  "Thus  did 
Mr.  Ferrar  and  his  happy  family  serve 
God  day  and  night."' 

From  the  expression  of  dehght  in 
Mahmud's  face  while  he  summarized 
this  famous  incident,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  he  will  appreciate  the  works  of 
Mr.  Lytton  Strachey. 
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BY  MARCEL  LAURENT 


From  Le  Figaro,  June  11 
(Libebai/-Nationalist  Daily) 


We  have  rediscovered  a  charming 
chapter  in  the  history  of  George  Sand. 
It  is  not  a  flower  culled  from  her 
romantic  prime,  for  this  fragment 
comes  from  a  George  Sand  less  famous 
than  the  imaginative  writer  of  the 
deUghtful  novels,  a  Sand  devoted  to 
observation  and  anecdote,  who  seems 
to  have  judged  the  work  of  others  only 
to  point  out  its  merits,  gladly  seizing 
every  opportimity  to  show  her  kindli- 
ness and  to  bear  witness  ta  a  sincere 
humility  —  in  sharp  contrast  with 
harsher  literary  critics  who  write  only 
as  judges,  flippant ^and  severe. 


Our  discovery  is  a  group  of  scattered 
memories,  collected  under  the  title, 
Around  the  Table,  as  if  suggesting  an 
evening  passed  before  a  flaming  hearth, 
with  a  group  of  interesting  and  intelli- 
gent people. 

One  of  these  chapters,  or  rather  one 
of  these  scattered  bits  that  have  been 
stitched  together,  is  an  obituary  notice 
piously  devoted  to  the  memory  of  M. 
Delatouche,  a  man  whom  George  Sand 
held  in  particular  esteem  as  an  almost 
infallible  guide,  a  learned  master,  and 
a  man  of  extraordinarily  lucid  and 
exact  intuition.    A  newspaper  man,  a 
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chronicler,  and  a  poet,  M.  Delatouche 
some  ninety  years  ago  enjoyed  such  a 
literary  reputation  that  George  Sand 
felt  an  exaggerated  sense  of  her  own 
incapacity  in  asking  his  opinion  upon 
her  first  attempts  —  for  she  thought 
no  other  opinion  could  equal  his  in 
importance.  How  could  it  then  be 
supposed  that  in  time  to  come  the 
chief  claim  to  glory  of  that  conscien- 
tious writer  —  too  much  neglected 
to-day  —  would  be  the  praises  of  the 
woman  who  was  then  his  timid  and 
willing  pupil?  M.  Delatouche  pro- 
tected George  Sand  in  the  beginning. 
He  encouraged  her  to  write,  — with 
good  judgment,  —  and  for  that  con- 
tribution to  the  prestige  of  French 
literature  we  owe  him  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude. 

When,  shortly  after  the  Revolution 
of  1830,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six, 
already  the  mother  of  a  family, 
separated  from  her  husband,  and  com- 
pelled to  face  the  future,  Aurore  Dupin, 
Baronne  Dudevant,  reached  Paris  in 
company  with  her  daughter,  Solange, 
the  first  person  whom  she  went  to  see 
was  M.  Delatouche.  There  was  a 
special  reason  for  this  haste.  Like  her- 
self, M.  Delatouche  was  a  native  of 
Berry.  His  family  and  the  family 
of  the  future  George  Sand  had  long 
been  on  the  most  cordial  terms  as 
neighbors.  Moreover,  this  privileged 
man  had  then  an  established  position 
in  the  capital.  He  was  living  by  his 
pen.  He  was  contributing  to  the  news- 
papers. Is  it  surprising  that,  at  a  little 
distance,  his  ability  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  greatness? 

He  was  the  counselor  to  whom  the 
young  girl  from  the  province  dreamed 
of  appealing,  a  girl  without  money, 
brave,  modest  —  indeed  of  excessive 
modesty;  something,  too,  of  a  musi- 
cian, a  dabbler  in  all  the  arts,  who  knew 
how  to  paint  flowers  on  fans  and 
snxiffboxes  —  somewhat   exaggerating 


perhaps  her  various  amateur  talents. 
She  had  already  written  for  her  own 
amusement  witfiout  ever  thinking  of 
writing  for  the  amusement  of  a  reader. 

Nothing  could  less  resemble  the 
irresistible  impulse  of  an  imperious 
desire  than  the  hesitation  of  this 
aristocratic  lady  upon  the  diflicult 
roads  that  might  be  open  to  her.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  scruple  that  held  her 
back  from  the  idea  of  handing  over  to 
the  public  her  intimate  sensations. 
Her  very  genius  concealed  its  exist- 
ence. The  god  in  her  was  silent.  Sand 
bore  within  herself  a  treasure  that  she 
scarcely  suspected,  and  one  may  ask 
whether  it  would  ever  have  been 
revealed  had  the  completion  of  her 
family  duties  given  to  the  Baroxme 
Dudevant,  a  fashionable  lady  with  a 
good  income,  the  wherewithal  to 
nourish  her  intellectual  activity. 

So  great  an  ascendancy  had  M. 
Delatouche  established  over  her,  that  if 
he  had  pronoimced  this  implacable  ver- 
dict: 'My  dear  child,  paint  if  you  want 
to,  but  don't  write,'  the  Baroime 
Dudevant  would  probably  never  have 
hunted  for  a  publisher.  At  the  time 
when  she  came  to  place  herself  under 
his  guidance,  M.  Delatouche  was 
barelyforty-five  years  old.  His  opinions 
passed  for  excellent.  Balzac  was  glad 
to  gather  them  up  and  Jules  San- 
deau  dutifully  dreamed  on  them  for 
inspiration. 

M.  Delatouche  practically  offered  to 
beginners,  who  were  worthy  of  his 
care,  the  fine  sieve  of  an  experience 
that  expressed  itself  without  scruple 
and  without  reticence,  very  well  con- 
trolled, without  useless  gentleness; 
and  he  offered  criticism,  too,  pitilessly 
hunting  down  weaknesses  of  style. 
He  ridiculed  the  clumsy  attempt  or 
condemned  the  unsuitable  image  so 
that  one  never  knew  when  consulting 
him  whether  the  manuscripts  pre- 
sented woiild  be  subjected  to  his  red 
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pencil,  to  his  scissors,  or  to  his  waste- 
basket.  There  was  nothing  else  to  be 
uncertain  about. 

It  was  a  rude  school,  but  it  inspired 
confidence  in  this  woman  of  the  world, 
who  was  glad  to  undergo  an  inflexible, 
professional  discipline.  This  treatment 
pleased  her;  this  correction  was  a 
talisman.  The  beginner  treated  her 
old  friend  like  a  professor.  And  what 
else  was  he?  Not  only  did  he,  amid  his 
bitter  remarks,  give  copious  reasons  for 
compelling  his  listener  to  sacrifice  the 
passages  that  gave  her  the  most  satis- 
faction; but  he  also  completed  her 
practical  education  by  pointing  out  to 
her  the  authors  who  would  be  most 
profitable  in  promoting  her  own  devel- 
opment. 

Though  M.  Delatouche  struck  terror 
to  the  heart  of  every  one  of  his  cenacle, 
the  trembling  yoimg  men  who  made  it 
up  were  not  without  hope  of  the  final 
recompense  of  their  renewed  endeav- 
ors. The  master  published  every  week  a 
satirical  newspaper  called  Figaro.  It 
was  the  first  Figaro.  Did  he  not  now 
and  then  recruit  an  occasional  collab- 
orator among  his  ardent  disciples? 
The  Figaro  of  these  days  was  the  dis- 
tant goal  reserved  for  the  best  pupils 
—  that  is,  for  those  who  had  learned 
most  from  their  daily  lesson. 

The  study  of  the  narrow  attic  apart- 
ment on  the  Quai  Malaquais,  where 
M.  Delatouche  lived,  thus  became  a 
classroom  where  a  course  for  ap- 
prentice writers  was  held,  and  Madame 
Dudevant  and  five  or  six  neophytes, 
especially  Jules  Sandeau  and  Felix 
Pyat,  came  regularly  to  learn  their 
trade.  The  patron  looked  over  the 
work  of  his  students,  installed  them 
over  paper  and  ink,  and  provided  a 
subject.  That  subject,  drawn  from  the 
life  of  the  day,  was  to  serve  for  the 
theme  of  a  careful  article  or  for  a  lively 
but  substantial  paragraph  which,  if  it 


was  accepted,  would  take  its  place 
proudly  in  a  department  of  the  news- 
paper called  Bigarrures. 

^ Allans i  mes  enfantSj*  good  old  M. 
Delatouche  would  say,  *wit,  verve, 
color,  clever  words!  Be  amusing,  I 
beg  you!' 

Then  he  would  take  out  his  watch, 
and  add:  'I  '11  gather  up  your » copy  in 
an  hour.' 

F61ix  Pyat  did  not  falter.  Sandeau 
set  courageously  to  work,  gayly  writ- 
ing what  was  ordered.  As  for  Madame 
Dudevant,  let  us  listen  to  the  story 
she  herself  tells  of  these  friendly  scenes 
when,  twenty  years  after  her  first  en- 
deavors, as  the  author  of  thirty-five 
famous  works,  she  was  looking  back 
over  the  bitter  road  of  her  early 
days:  — 

I  saw  very  quickly  that  whereas  the 
others  were  in  the  first  flush  of  their  youth 
and  capable  of  swift  and  successful  improvi- 
sation, I  myself  was  appallingly  inept  and 
clumsy.  I  had  to  ponder  three  days  before 
I  could  make  my  point,  before  the  words 
would  come.  My  brain  had  a  painful  slow- 
ness. M.  Delatouche  used  to  choose  sub- 
jects for  me  that  lent  themselves  to  nar- 
rative treatment.  If  he  picked  up  some 
rather  sentimental  story,  he  kept  it  for  me 
to  do,  but  I  felt  myself  too  much  restricted 
in  the  space  of  a  half-column.  I  did  not 
know  how  to  begin  or  end  within  that  rigid 
space.  When  I  had  just  begim  to  begin,  it 
was  time  to  stop.  Space  was  full.  This 
puzzling  of  my  brain,  this  heaviness  of 
thought,  this  need  to  develop  all  my  thought 
to  make  anything  coherent  —  all  these 
qualities  M.  Delatouche  kindly  and  bravely 
tried  in  every  way  to  overcome. 

Out  of  the  struggle  of  those  stormy 
days,  George  Sand,  the  apprentice 
editor  of  Figaro,  brought  an  enduring 
feeling  of  kindly  veneration  for  the 
good  M.  Delatouche.  She  shows  him 
to  us  with  the  smiling  grace  of  a  prin- 
cess who  might  be  pronoimcing  the 
name  of  her  foster  father. 


A  PAGE  OF  VERSE 


PLAINS  OF  DAWN 

BY  LOUIS  GOLDING 

[New  Witness] 

The  lists  are  drawn! 
I  see  the  clouds  meet  in  concourse 
Upon  the  embattled  plains  of  dawn. 

Thunder  of  horse, 

The  battle  meets. 
Armies  of  day,  armies  of  night! 
Blood  from  the  empyrean  fight 

Drips  on  the  streets. 

The  sharp  swords  wheel, 
Armies  of  black  confusion  reel. 

The  swung  swords  stark 
Crash  through  the  bones  of  doubt  and 
dark. 

Splintering  of  blades! 
Tossing  of  plumes,  the  white  winds 

shout. 
Armies  of  doubt  in  toppling  rout 

Screech  to  the  shades! 

Until  a  bird  of  morning  sings  — 
Assured,  superb,  on  sea  and  town. 
Upborne  on  blue  tremendous  wings, 
Day  laughs  down! 

SUMMER  TRYST 

BY  lANTHE  JERROLD 

[Spectator] 

When  the  long  day  from  quiet  dawn 

Has  come  to  quietness  again. 

And  eve,  advancing  through  the  trees. 

Stretches  long  fingers  o'er  the  lane. 

Then  from  the  farm,  across  the  field 

Of  shut-eye  daisies  quick  I  go. 

And  through  the  churchyard  where  old 

yews 
Guard  the  poor  dead  who  lie  below. 

I  know  who 's  waiting  down  the  road. 
Thinking  'She's  late,'  and  'She'll  not 

come,' 
I  '11  see  him  first,  where  I  walk  hid 
Behind  the  yew  trees  in  the  gloom. 
Oh!  how  the  thrush  among  the  graves 
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Cries  *Joy!'  and  *  Joy!'  and  *Gay!'  and 

'Gay!' 
My  heart  thrills  to  hjs  tiny  heart. 
Ah,  shall  I  hurry,  or  delay? 

Alas!  poor  dead,  who  lie  so  still. 
So  hid,  so  deaf  to  that  shrill  call. 
And  never  hear  my  footsteps  pass. 
However  quickened;  nor  the  fall 
Of  ripe  yew-berries  on  the  stones 
Which  lie  so  heavy  on  their  bed.  .  .  . 
Ah!  low  beneath  the  thrush's  note 
A    whistle    sounds.  .  .  .  Poor    dead! 
Poor  dead! 

FABLE 

BY  SYLVIA  LYND 
[The  Nation  and  the  Athen(Bum] 

Where  the  white  lane  meets  with  the 

green. 
The  year's  first  butterflies  are  seen; 
Here  settling  upon  leaf  or  stone. 
They  spread  their  colors  in  the  sun. 

This  is  the  chosen  trysting-place 
Of  butterflies'  whole  painted  race: 
Hither  the  gentle,  favoring  wind 
Of  spring  shall  bring  to  each  his  kind. 

See,  ever  full  of  hope  and  love. 
The  basker  leap  to  her  above 
At  the  first  bursting  of  her  shadow  — 
Over  the  hedge,  across  the  meadow! 

But  ah,  how  fortime  mocks  delight! 
The  tortoise-shell  pursues  the  white. 
The  yellow  brimstone  tracks  the  shade. 
Zigzag,  the  splendid  peacock  made. 

Swiftly  the  fair  day  droops  and  dies 
Above  unmated  butterflies: 
Again,  again,  and  yet  again. 
Comes  the  wrong  lover  down  the  lane. 

Though  still  deceived  they  still  return 
To  wait,  to  hope,  perchance  to  mourn — 
Alas,  poor  fools,  how  must  they  rue 
Who  but  a  flickering  shade  pursue! 

Happier  we  and  wiser  far 
Than  these  misguided  insects  are. 
For  whom  both  life  and  love  are  lost 
At  the  first  touch  of  evening  frost. 
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CARDINAL  6ASQUET  AND  HIS  MANU- 
SCRIPTS 

Cardinal  Gasqubt's  stupendous 
task  —  previously  described  in  the 
Living  Age  —  of  examining  and  classi- 
fying the  historical  documents  iri'^llie 
Archives  of  the  Vatican  has  progressed 
as  far  as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth. The  Cardinal  has  already 
published  a  brochure  on  the  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Holy 
See  between  1792  and  1806,  the  period 
when  diplomatic  relations  were  first 
resumed  after  a  break  of  two  hundred 
years. 

The  Rome  correspondent  of  the 
Tirnes  gives  a  picture  of  Cardinal 
Gasquet  at  his  work:  — 

Down  a  long  room  "where  a  dozen  be- 
spectacled students  of  all  ages  sat  at  desks* 
making  notes  from  great  volumes  of  manu- 
script propped  up  in  front  of  them,  through 
two  rooms  where  there  were  priests  con- 
sulting catalogues  of  the  books  that  lined 
the  walls,  and  then  up  a  narrow  flight  of 
stairs  to  a  large,  simple  room  where  Cardi- 
nal Gasquet,  the  Prefect  of  the  Vatican 
Archives,  sat  working  at  a  table  near  the 
window  —  a  window  looking  out  on  that 
strange,  quiet,  and  busy  State,  the  Vatican. 

I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  copy  many  of 
the  letters  in  the  Archives  which  have  an 
especial  interest  for  Great  Britain,  for  Car- 
dinal Gasquet  had  spoken  of  their  existence 
to  the  Times  when  he  was  in  London  last 
summer.  But  when  I  was  shown  the  work 
that  remains  to  be  done,  I  realized  the  im- 
possibilities of  my  task,  for  only  half  the 
manuscripts  dealing  with  Great  Britain 
have  been  arranged  as  yet,  and  Cardinal 
Gasquet  has  already  worked  on  them  for 
four  years  or  so.  Ultimately  there  will  be 
ten  volumes  dealing  with  Great  Britain  and 
two  dealing  with  Ireland.  Possibly  lest  I 
should  be  so  mistaken  as  to  think  that  there 
was  not  much  to  show  for  his  labors,  the 
Cardinal  took  me  downstairs  and  allowed 


me  to  see  the  raw  material  on  which  he 
worked. 

We  passed  through  two  large  rooms,  en- 
tirely lined  with  vellum-bound  volumes  of 
'Supplications'  to  the  various  Popes,  into 
a  locked  room  filled  with  cardboard  files. 
Files  for  Mexico,  files  for  Belgium,  files  for, 
I  imagine,  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world, 
all  waiting  for  the  student  and  the  historian 
to  sort  out  and  put  in  order.  Here  and 
there  on  the  table  or  on  one  of  the  files  lay 
a  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  some  Pope  of 
a  former  century,  and  I  noticed  at  least  one 
file  labeled  'Letters  of  Sovereigns.' 


antiquities  and  iniquities 

Traders  in  fraudulent  antiquities 
of  the  ancient  Eastern  civilizations 
have  received  some  entirely  uninten- 
tional assistance  from  the  authorities 
of  the  British  Museimi,  who  would 
like  to  be  the  forger's  worst  enemies. 
When  Lower  Mesopotamia  was  occu- 
pied by  the  British  forces,  many  of  the 
officers  and  men  were  stirred  with  the 
desire  to  know  something  about  an- 
cient Babylon  and  wrote  home  for 
books  on  the  subject.  Hundreds  of 
the  Museum's  guidebooks  were  sent 
out  to  them  and,  as  months  went  by, 
some  of  these  got  into  the  hands  of  the 
professional  imitators  of  antiquities, 
who  were  not  slow  in  making  good  — 
or  bad  —  use  of  the  information  thus 
available. 

Naturally,  the  troops  were  just  as 
hungry  for  souvenirs  as  their  broth- 
ers on  the  Western  Front,  and  the 
dealer  in  fraudulent  antiques  profited 
accordingly.  Gradually  these  articles 
reached  England,  and  many  were 
brought  to  the  British  Museum,  where 
in  almost  every  case  they  were  found 
to  be  forgeries,  although  an  occasional 
genuine  antique  did  turn  up.  Not  long 
ago,   one  man   brought  a  handsome 
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green  stone  cylinder-seal  with  the  sign 
of  the  sunrise  beautifully  cut  upon  it. 
The  official  to  whom  it  was  shown 
found  that  it  was  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Addu,  the  Scribe.  He  recog- 
nized it  at  once  as  a  copy  of  the  cylinder 
that  was  already  in  the  Museum,  and 
he  was  able  to  show  the  astonished 
owner  a  picture  of  the  original  that 
had  inspired  his  reproduction. 

The  Egyptian  trade  in  antiquities, 
most  of  which  go  to  tourists,  has 
become  almost  a  joke,  although  there 
are  men,  especially  in  Alexandria,  who 
are  skillful  enough  to  find  it  worth 
their  time  to  try  to  deceive  experts. 
When  the  figures  are  carved  from 
genuinely  ancient  wood,  stolen  from 
old  coffins  and  actually  taken  from  the 
tombs,  even  a  specialist  may  be  puzzled. 
The  London  Times  finds  it  convenient 
to  lay  the  blame  on  the  much-berated 
American  tourist.  *The  fakers  of  old 
and  curious  things  would  have  a 
comparatively  lean  time,'  it  says,  *if 
it  were  not  for  American  tourists.* 

A  PLAY  BY  KNUT  HAMSUN 

The  Stage  Society  of  London,  that 
admirable  organization  which  has  given 
the  English  theatregoing  public  so 
many  productions  of  plays  that  other- 
wise might  never  have  reached  the 
stage,  has  just  presented  a  play  by  the 
Norwegian  novelist  and  Nobel  Prize 
man,  Knut  Hamsun.  It  is  called  The 
Gates  of  the  Kingdom,  and  was  writ- 
ten nearly  twenty-five  years  ago;  but 
though  it  has  been  played  with  some 
success  in  Scandinavia  and  Germany, 
it  has  not  before  been  presented  in 
English. 

The  play  is  typically  Scandinavian. 
The  inevitable  atmosphere  of  gloom, 
the  picture  of  souls  struggling  in  a  web 
of  little,  sordid  cares,  and  the  persistent 
symbolism  that  is  felt  at  every  moment 
but  that  nevertheless  defies  analysis, 


are  all  there;  but  the  play  is  said  to 
lack  Ibsen's  dramatic  power,  the  swift- 
ness of  movement,  and  capacity  for 
tense  emotion.  In  other  words,  Ham- 
sun is  not  a  dramatist,  but  a  great 
novelist  who  writes  plays. 

The  action  passes  in  the  household 
of  Ivan  Kareno  —  a  young  and  un- 
compromising challenger  of  the  social 
order  in  the  most  approved  Scandi- 
navian dramatic  tradition.  Financial 
troubles  hang  over  the  household 
that  may  even  lead  to  the  seizing  of 
his  wife's  treasured  silver  candlesticks, 
which  apparently  are  a  part  of  the 
symbolism  of  the  play.  The  curtain 
finally  falls,  after  the  wife  has  fled 
back  to  her  parents,  with  Kareno 
calmly  waiting  to  receive  the  broker's 
men,  —  who  have  just  been  announced 
by  the  servant,  —  coming  to  levy  on 
all  he  owns.  The  London  Morning 
Post  comments  thus  on  the  play:  — 

To  English  ideas  there  is  something  a  lit- 
tle ridiculous  in  such  a  situation,  and  that 
it  did  not  appear  ridiculous  in  the  actual 
presentation  is  a  tribute  both  to  the  author 
and  to  the  actors.  But,  with  the  best  will  in 
the  world,  it  is  difficult  to  feel  the  sympa- 
thies deeply  moved  for  this  Kareno.  Ter- 
rible as  he  is  supposed  to  be  as  a  critic  and 
thinker,  he  appears  in  his  quality  of  man 
to  be  a  particularly  feeble  and  ineffective 
person.  The  fighting  spirit  which  inspires 
his  books,  and  whidi  has  reduced  him  to 
poverty  by  antagonizing  those  in  authority, 
does  not  appear  in  his  conduct,  which  is  that 
of  a  dreamy  and  self-centred  drifter.  He 
treats  his  wife  with  a  neglect  which  turns  her 
devotion  to  bitter  revolt;  and,  whether  it  is 
the  author's  intention  or  not,  all  sympathy 
is  for  the  wife.  .  .  . 

In  Kareno's  battle  for  his  principles,  and 
rejection  of  all  compromise,  there  is  a  sense 
of  unreality.  His  quarrel  with  the  fellow 
student,  who  surrenders  faith  to  expediency 
in  order  to  be  able  to  marry,  leaves  the  im- 
pression of  much  ado  about  nothing.  But 
in  what  happens  to  Elina  —  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  character  under  the  stress  of 
events  —  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the 
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liveliest  interest.  But  who  can  say  whether 
she  has  really  burnt  her  boats,  or  is  just 
arranging  to  give  her  husband  a  lesson? 
The  one  thing  that  is  not  left  in  doubt  is  the 
arrival  of  the  broker's  men.  But  what  is  ex- 
actly the  significance  of  the  silver  candle- 
sticks that  are  found  to  be  only  plate;  and 
of  the  stuffed  falcon  with  wings  outspread, 
as  if  in  the  very  act  of  flight?  The  truth  is, 
one  feels  that  it  does  not  very  much  mat- 
ter. .  .  . 

When  all  is  said,  there  is  enough  in  the 
Gtdes  of  the  Kingdom  —  whose  boundaries, 
by  the  way,  were  never  defined  —  to  make 
one  anxious  to  see  something  by  Knut 
Hamsun  that  was  written  more  recently 
than  twenty-five  years  ago. 

MORE   ABOUT   MARIE   BASHKIRTSEFF 

New  facts  about  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  Marie  Bashkirtseff  are  prom- 
ised in  France.  Although  the  young 
Russian  artist's  painting  in  the  plein 
air  school  of  Bastien-Lepage  made  a 
great  impression  in  Paris  in  the  1880's, 
it  was  not  until  after  her  early  death 
that  her  journal,  which  caused  a 
profound  literary  sensation,  was  pub- 
lished. The  journal  was  even  then 
acknowledged  to  be  a  mere  selection 
from  the  voluminous  diaries  that  she 
had  kept  during  her  childhood,  and 
even  at  the  time  of  publication  it  was 
said  that  they  had  been  considerably 
altered  in  preparing  them  for  the  press. 

For  years  the  complete  diaries 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  two 
women  whom  together  the  young 
artist  called  her  'mothers'  —  the  real 
Mme.  Bashkirtseff  and  her  sister. 
These  ladies  lived  in  entire  seclusion 
in  a  villa  at  Nice,  but  the  Russian 
Revolution  involved  them  in  such 
utter  financial  disaster  that  neither  of 
them  long  survived.  The  diary  has 
now  come  into  the  possession  of  a 
French  journalist,  who  promises  to 
make  public  new  portions  of  the 
journal,  which  are  said  to  be  even  more 
intimate  and  revealing  than  the  old. 


CONRAD    IN    THE    EYES    OF    HIB    OWN 

PEOPLE 

It  is  not  often  that  a  writer  is  ap- 
plauded by  the  people  whom  he  writes 
about.  Certainly  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
has  never  been  honored  with  the 
approval  of  the  British  middle  classes. 
It  seems  scarcely  probable  that  Dor- 
setshire's rustics  wait  eagerly  for  each 
successive  Hardy  novel.  Nor  is  it 
recorded  in  any  written  history  that 
the  Five  Towns  have  been  uproarious 
in  their  appreciation  of  Mr.  Arnold 
Bennett. 

With  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad  —  as  any 
Conrad  enthusiast  is  willing  to  assure 
you  at  any  moment  —  it  is  different. 
On  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Papua  his 
books  are  read  and  appreciated,  if  we 
may  trust  a  writer  in  the  Westminster 
Gazette, 

*  He  describes  a  dismal  period  of 
several  months  in  the  mountainous 
interior  of  New  Guinea,  two  weeks' 
march  from  the  coast.  Here  he  came 
upon  an  old  English  trader,  living  on 
the  Gulf  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  any  other  white  man's  place, 
with  the  wildest  of  natives  for  his  only 
companions  for  months  on  end.  His 
library  was  a  native-built  house  of 
thatch,  and  his  books  came  to  him 
only  at  long  intervals,  when  the  in- 
frequent supply-schooner  put  in.  Every 
room  was  lined  with  books  whose 
bindings,  and  the  edges  of  whose 
leaves,  had  been  carefully  varnished 
to  protect  them  against  the  tropical 
insects.  Scott  was  there  in  a  complete 
edition,  Meredith,  Hardy,  Stevenson, 
Dickens,  and  many  others.  But  the 
old  trader  had  never  read  any  Conrad. 

The  traveler  introduced  him  to 
Almayer's  Folly.  It  was  the  first  Con- 
rad novel  he  had  ever  read,  and  it  so 
delighted  him  that  he  was  more 
anxious  to  read  the  book  and  recite 
passages  from  it  than  to  hear  the  news 
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of  the  outer  world,  even  though  his 
visitor  was  the  first  white  man  he  had 
seen  for  nearly  a  year. 

Another  book-lover  whom  this  writer 
met  in  an  unexpected  place  was  the 
master  of  a  lightship  on  the  Inner 
Route  of  the  Great  Barrier  Reef,  which 
fringes  the  northeastern  coast  of 
Australia  for  a  thousand  miles.  The 
old  captain's  cabin  was  filled  with 
books,  mostly  by  serious  writers,  and 
he  handled  them  with  a  reverence 
that  was  almost  pathetic.  *The  only 
people  who  really  live  are  those  in 
books,*  he  said,  as  his  visitor  departed. 
*A11  the  others  are  dead.' 


A  STUDENTS    METROPOLIS 

A  SPECIAL  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times  gives  further  informa- 
tion on  the  new  site  for  the  'University 
City'  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris.  Here 
dwellings  will  be  erected  where  the 
students  who  now  find  Paris  too 
crowded  may  secure  lodging  together. 
It  is  hoped  that  gradually  most  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  will  come  to  be 
represented. 

The  correspondent  thus  describes 
the  new  scheme:  — 

In  all,  the  area  acquired  by  the  Univer- 
sity is  seventy-two  acres,  of  which  the  Fon- 
dation  Deutsch  will  occupy  three  and  three- 
quarters  acres.  The  ground  lies  high  in  one 
of  the  healthiest  parts  of  Paris  and  the  air 
is  delicious.  The  area  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  former  Porte  de  Gentilly,  and 
on  the  west  extends  nearly  to  the  Porte 
d*  Orleans.  Between  the  two,  and  close  to 
the  site  already  bespoken  by  the  Fondation 
Deutsch,  is  the  Porte  d*  Arcueil. 

There  will  doubtless  be  resident  tutors 
and  lecturers  in  the  University  City,  though 
the  bulk  of  tlie  lecturing  and  teaching  will 


continue  to  take  place  In  the  famous  Sar- 
bonne  and  the  other  academic  buildings  ol 
Paris ;  but  conmiunications  are  easy  and  Dr. 
Appell,  the  benign  and  businesslike  Rector 
of  the  University,  is  already  considering  a 
special  motor-omnibus  service  for  the  deni- 
zens of  his  city. 

Already  applications  have  been  made  by 
several  nations  —  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
China,  Indo-China,  the  United  States, 
Scandinavia,  and  Belgium  —  for  sites,  and 
the  ground  allotted  to  Canada  —  about  an 
acre  —  has  already  been  reserved.  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  British  Committee  to  place  the 
British  college  by  the  side  of  the  Canadian 
college.  Both  might  share  in  a  common 
library  and  other  institutions,  while  the 
natural  propinquity  of  the  two  cdUeges  of 
the  Empire  would  help  in  the  work  whidi  is 
the  ideal  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Rhodes 
Trust  at  Oxford. 

British  undergraduates  at  the  Universi^ 
of  Paris  are  happily  no  new  phenomenon, 
but  for  several  reasons  they  have  not  been  so 
numerous  as  they  might  be.  Apart  from  ex- 
pense and  the  very  real  difficulty  of  finding 
accommodation,  many  English  parents  have 
hesitated  at  the  idea  of  plunging  their  sons 
and  daughters  into  the  sea  of  ourdess  dissi- 
pation which  —  with  vague  reminiscences  of 
Murger's  La  Vie  de  BohSme  —  they  imagine 
Paris  university  life  to  be.  Under  the  Uni- 
versity City  scheme  not  even  the  most  Mid- 
Victorian  of  parents  need  feel  a  tremor. 

Each  nation  would  make  its  own  rules  for 
its  own  colleges;  and  a  discipline  not  irk- 
some, but  enforced,  like  that  prevailing  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  considered  by  Sir 
Charles  Walston  and  his  friends  as  suitaUe 
for  the  British  college.  Students  would  be 
granted  all  reasonable  liberty  to  see  and 
enjoy  Paris  life,  but  a  resident  Warden  or 
Rector  would  perform  the  same  functions 
as  a  Dean  at  one  of  our  older  universities. 

Thus  the  undergraduate  at  Paris  would  be 
indeed  less  wholly  independent  than  is  his 
fellow  at  the  Scottish  universities  or  the 
newer  nonresidential  foundations  in  Eng- 
land. 
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irsions  in  '\^ctorian  Bibliography,  by 
khael  Sadleir.    London :  Chaundy  and  Cox. 

[S.  N.  Ellis  in  the  Sunday  Times] 

>NTROVERST  IS  raging  on  the  merits  or  de- 
ts  of  the  people  of  the  Victorian  Era,  and 
le  course  of  what  is  fondly  believed  to  be 
asm  much  nonsense  has  been  propounded. 
the  critics  themselves  are  Victorian  by  birth 
early  environment  and  education.  And  so  is 
ybody  of  any  note  in  contemporary  life. 
1  the  youngest  of  novelists,  such  as  Mr. 
■rley  Nichols  and  Mr.  Alec  Waugh,  were 

prior  to  the  golden  year  of  1901,  which  the 
-Victorians  no  doubt  celebrate  as  the  end  of 
^remt  Purgatory.  The  Anti- Victorians  find  it 
enient  to  forget  that  Oscar  Wilde,  Aubrey 
daley,  and  all  the  other  pioneers,  or  so-called 
idents  of  the  Nineties,*  were  entirely  Vic- 
a,  however  hard  they  strove  to  create  a  new 
1  —  and  a  new  hell.  Most  of  them  died  before 
^ueen.  In  the  same  connection,  it  may  be 
ted  out  that  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  had  com- 
ad  his  great  series  of  humanistic  novels  six 
I  before  the  end  of  the  despised  era. 
msequently,  it  is  pleasant  —  at  any  rate  to 
present  writer,  who  is  content  to  label 
elf  a  Victorian  —  to  find  one  of  the  most 
em  of  the  younger  school  of  novelists  pro- 
ling  admiration  of  several  secondary  writers 
e  wretched  Victorian  Age.  Mr.  Michael  Sad- 
m  the  clever  author  of  Privilege,  and  in  his 
t  book  he  expresses  the  pleasure  he  has  found 
e  work  of  Trollope,  Disraeli,  Wilkie  Collins, 
"yat,  Charles  Reade,  Herman  Melville, 
ie-Melville,  and  Mrs.  Gaskell.  Mr.  Sadleir, 
I  excellent  Preface,  tells  how  he  came  to  an 
eciation  of  these  writers  after  riotous  inter- 
tt  with  the  Symbolists,  the  Gaelic  Mystics, 
tealists,  the  Neo-Barbarists,  the  Cubists,  and 
le  rest.   He  says:  *VVe  prodigals,  returned 

our  rioting  and  sick  with  the  husks  of  a 
dS  violence,  stoop  to  any  self-abasement,  to 
[lenial  of  our  own  past  judgment,  so  we  be 
ed  entry  to  the  quiet  courts  and  ordered 
snoe  of  the  age  we  once  affected  to  despise.' 
is  will  be  a  sad  blow  to  the  Anti- Victorians. 
Sadleir  furnishes  very  useful  and  complete 
>graphies  of  the  first  editions  of  his  eight  ex- 
irs.  He  admires  the  work  of  Trollope  most, 
his  leads  him  to  be  a  trifle  unfair  to  Wilkie 
IS,  who,  he  asserts,  as  an  artist  must  not  be 
ioned  in  the  same  chapter  as  Trollope. 


Nevertheless,  Wilkie  Collins  was  a  great  narrative 
artist,  and  one  of  the  best  story-tellers  of  all  time. 
He  created  real  living  characters,  and  his  readers 
will  not  agree  with  Mr.  Sadleir 's  statement  that 
Count  Fosco  and  Miss  Gwilt  are  puppets  or  mar- 
ionettes. Mr.  Sadleir  ought  to  have  noted  in  the 
bibliography  of  Collins  that  the  Woman  in  White 
first  appeared  serially  in  All  the  Year  Round, 
November  1859  to  August  1860,  and  Dickens's 
delight  with  the  story  resulted  in  Wilkie  Collins's 
No  Name  and  the  Moonstone  making  their  first 
appearance  in  the  same  magazine  during  1862 
and  1868. 

In  the  bibliography  of  Captain  Marryat,  Mr. 
Sadleir  has  included  the  Privateer's  Man,  It  may 
be  stated  that  the  first  part  of  the  story  was  the 
actual  autobiography  of  Captain  Robinson  Els- 
dale.  His  manuscript  was  sent  by  Harrison  Ains- 
worth  to  Marryat  with  a  request  to  edit  it  for 
the  New  Monthly  Magazine.  Marryat  did  so, 
and  continued  the  story  with  different  adven- 
tures of  his  own  fancy. 

A  Life  of  William  Shakespeare,  by  Sir  Sidney 
Lee.  Third  edition.  London:  John  Murray. 
Us, 

[Times] 

'Sort  a  Life,  surely,  but  by  now  the  Life  of 
William  Shakespeare.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  passed  since  the  first  edition  of  Sid- 
ney Lee's  lAfe  of  Shakespeare  was  published;  and 
since  then  he  has  steadily  kept  it  revised,  incor- 
porating in  it  all  the  discoveries  made  and  modi- 
fying it  till  it  expressed  his  own  conclusions  from 
all  the  new  theories  advanced.  In  November 
1915,  came  the  first  edition  of  the  revised  version. 
The  third  edition  of  that  revised  version  is  just 
out. 

The  new  edition  contains  a  little  new  matter 
and  a  few  corrections  in  the  body  of  the  book;  but 
its  distinctive  feature  is  the  new  Preface.  Sir 
Sidney  here  notes  the  dbcovery  of  the  Salusbury 
poem  to  Heming  and  Condell;  and  passes  thence 
to  the  Sir  Thomas  More  manuscript.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  his  rectitude  and  his  caution  to  hold 
that  Sir  Edward  Maunde  Thompson's  daim  is 
not  proved.  No  one  would  be  gladder  than  Sir 
Sidney  Lee  to  know  that  there  were  pages  of  a 
play  in  Shakespeare's  authenticated  handwriting; 
but  he  turns  from  the  lure.  He  turns  also  from 
the  Wyndham-Simpson-Pollard  theory  of  punc- 
tuation; and  though  his  argument  may  not  be 
impeccable,  it  is  but  another  proof  of  his  caution. 
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Through  Yoricshire,  by  G<»xloa  Home.   Lon- 
don: Dent.  1922.  2f. 

[Times] 

Mr.  Hom£  has  packed  into  less  than  two  hun- 
dred small  pages  a  great  deal  of  information 
about  the  beautiful  and  interesting  places  of 
Yorkshire. 

He  has  endeavored  'to  indicate  where  ro- 
mance and  beauty  may  be  found,  where  associa- 
tions with  literature  and  great  events  of  history 
are  enshrined,  and  where  the  great  solitudes  of 
heathery  moorland  and  grassy  fell  call  to  the 
jaded  town-dweller.' 

And  a  very  delightful  journey  Mr.  Home  takes 
us.  In  the  small  space  at  his  disposal  it  is  not 
possible  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  interesting 
and  beautiful  things  to  be  met  with  on  the  way. 
Noble  churches,  ruined  abbeys,  Roman  and 
Saxon  remains,  ancient  sundials  and  baptismal 
fonts,  mermen,  witches,  *hobs,*  and  dragons 
('worms*  they  called  them  in  these  parts),  mem- 
ories of  De  Roos  and  De  Brus,  of  Lacy  and  Percy, 
and  many  another  Norman  lord,  ravages  of  the 
sea  and  bombardment  by  the  foe  from  Paul 
Jones  to  the  Germans.  And  in  the  background 
the  wolds  and  the  dales;  'the  rugged  fells,  the 
noble  rivers  and  waterfalls,  and  the  romantic 
castles  and  abbeys.' 

My  Moorland  Patients,  by  Dr.  R.  W.  S.  Bishop. 
London:  John  Murray.  1922.  12f. 

[Saturday  Review] 

Probably  the  type  of  country  practice  of 
which  so  charming  a  picture  is  presented  in  this 
posthumous  volume  has  been  less  changed  than 
most  by  the  advent  of  the  telephone  and  the 
motor  car.  Scattered  among  the  Yorkshire  dales 
and  ghylls,  the  foothills  of  the  Pennines,  and  the 
upper  moorlands  of  Derbyshire,  there  are  still 
farmsteads  and  cottages  unapproachable  save 
on  foot  or  horseback,  and  the  physician  whose 
lot  it  is  permanently  to  attend  them  must  needs 
be  well  hardened  to  wind  and  weather.  In  the 
earlier  days  described  by  Dr.  Bishop,  the  phys- 
ical handicaps  of  such  a  practice  were  of  course 
greater,  and  in  spite  of  a  local  reputation  for 
second  sight,  either  inherent  or  developed,  where- 
by he  could  find  his  way  under  almost  any  condi- 
tions, there  were  many  occasions  on  which,  by 
inches  only,  he  escaped  disaster  by  bog  or  preci- 
pice. For  three  or  four  days  at  a  time,  he  tells 
us,  he  was  literally  unable  to  answer  the  calls  of 
distant  patients,  owing  to  snowdrifts  that  not  all 
his  courage  and  skill  could  overcome,  and  his 
pages  are  rich  with  the  human  characters  shaped 
under  these  circumstances  of  stress  and  solitude. 

Viewly,obstraGklous,  or  merely  shaffletoppin' — 


in  the  moorland  Doric  he  loved  so  well  —  eadi 
emerges  lit  with  the  same  keen  and  tender  and 
tolerant  insight.  Particularly  intefesting  to 
every  north-countryman  will  be  his  aoconnt,  for 
instonce,  of  Peter  Thirkili  —  that  prince  td  the 
rare  and  di£Bcult  art  of  building 'dry  walls*  ol  tbe 
local  stone.  A  man  of  but  two  books,  he  had  a 
passion  for  bestowing  upon  his  children  nsmes 
beginning  with  A,  and  Albert,  Anthony,  Alfred* 
Arthur,  Asa,  Alberta,  Alvira,  Alviretta,  and  Al- 
virina  —  all  patients  of  Dr.  Bishop  —  became  a 
formidable  moorland  tribe. 

Folklore,  philology,  and  sport  d  all  kinds 
have  each  in  turn  been  Dr.  Bishop's  debtors,  and 
there  can  have  been  few  invented  dramas  mora 
deeply  moving  —  or  so  mordant  in  their  revelar 
tion  of  character  —  than  that  so  simply  tdd  hen 
in  the  few  pages  devoted  to  the  story  of  Hester. 

To  lovers  of  the  dales,  but  no  less  to  lovers  of 
all  distant  and  hardly  tamed  places,  thb  book 
will  come  brinuned  with  the  good  things  not  to 
be  found  in  cities.  And  not  the  least  of  its  treaa- 
ures  will  be  the  self-revelation,  perhaps  the  mora 
complete  because  so  obviously  unintended,  d  OBO 
of  those  all-weathers,  all-the-year-round,  nlti-- 
mately  responsible  general  practitioners  who  am 
still,  even  in  these  days  of  specialism,  the  finest 
flower  of  their  profession. 

n  Padrone  sono  me,  by  Alfredo  PnnzfaiL   lii- 

lan:  Treves.  1922. 

[L*  Europe  NovvMe] 

Alfredo  Panzini,  once  a  humanist  and  a 
humorist,  has  developed  a  sharper  wit  since  tho 
Armistice.  The  period  after  the  war  is  odious  a 
hb  eyes.  He  cannot  endure  Bolshevism,  or  fern* 
inism,  or  the  new  rich  of  city  or  country.  TIm 
social  satire  in  his  last  works,  especially  in  Sigmor^ 
ine,  stories  of  the  modem  young  girl,  is  laddng  in 
the  detachment  and  the  light  touch  esaeptial  to 
books  of  this  kind.  The  pessimism  was  too  k^ 
parent  there.  If  //  Padrone  sono  me  b  not  one  of 
the  best  books  that  Panzini  has  writtm,  at  least 
what  is  there  is  very  elegantly  wrought.  Hm 
simplicity  of  the  style,  which  is  sometimes  a  little 
vulgar,  —  purposely  so,  since  a  peasant  b 
the  story  in  the  first  person,  —  is  by  no 
lacking  in  charm. 

By  reason  of  the  war,  a  farmer's  son  becomes 
owner  of  the  farm  and  the  villa  and  the  lands  of 
those  who  were  masters  before  1914.  The  ovci^ 
turning  of  values,  the  transformation  of  the  own* 
ership  of  rural  lands,  the  enrichment  of  the 
ants,  the  stupidity  of  bourgeois  own«ii  —  th< 
are  the  chief  themes.  The  foreign  reader  will  find 
in  this  book  a  curious,  and  in  several  respects 
a  highly  unexpected,  study  of  Italy  during  and 
after  the  war. 
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reduced;  but  it  does  not  venture  to  add 
that  any  reduction  in  Germany's  debt 
to  us  is  impossible  so  long  as  America's 
claim  against  us  remains  intact.' 

The  French  press  felt  keenly  Bel- 
gium's refusal  to  support  its  stand  in 
this  matter.  A  Belgian  delegate,  reply- 
ing to  this  criticism,  remarked:  'We 
are  not  dealing  here  with  political  alli- 
ances, but  with  a  practical  business 
problem,  upon  which  we  have  asked 
expert  advice.  Surely,  there  are  many 
business  men  in  France  who  will  under- 
stand and  approve  our  attitude,  dic- 
tated as  it  is  by  plain  conunon  sense.' 

The  Journal  des  Debats,  in  reviewing 
the  report  of  the  Committee,  which  the 
French  representative  refused  to  sign, 
says  that  the  members  'carried  their 
technical  investigations  to  the  point 
where  they  touched  upon  political 
problems.' 

VlncUpendence  Edge  argues  that 
'the  only  sure  and  speedy  solution  of 
the  reparations  puzzle  consists  in  an- 
nulling the  debts  of  the  Allies  to  each 
other,  and  in  the  renunciation  by  Great 
Britain  of  all  her  claims  against  Ger- 
many under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.' 

The  Journal  de  Genhe,  representing 
liberal  Swiss  opinion,  considers  that 
the  Bankers  Conmiittee  'made  a  pru- 
dent retreat.  Seeing  that  it  would  be 
difficult,  under  present  conditions,  to 
raise  the  loan  requested,  it  preferred  to 
postpone  further  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject to  a  more  favorable  future  date.' 
This  leaves  the  reparations  question  'on 
a  dead  centre.'  However,  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Bankers  Conmiittee  consti- 
tute, in  the  opinion  of  this  journal,  a 
decided  step  forward,  since  hereafter 
the  reparations  problem  must  continue 
to  be  regarded  from  the  practical  busi- 
ness man's  point  of  view,  rather  than 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  politician. 

The  German  press  discussed  these 
proceedings  with  an  eye  on  domestic 
politics.  The  Deutsche  AUgemeine  ZeU 


tung^  representing  Hugo  Stinnes  and 
his  supporters,  gave  the  loan  project 
a  stepmotherly  welcome,  and  argued 
that,  so  long  as  Grermany  was  deprived 
of  Upper  Silesia  and  other  territcmes 
taken  from  her  by  the  Allies,  such  finan- 
cial assistance  as  was  proposed  at  Paris 
would  be  merely  a  palliative.  VcftDdrts 
ascribed  this  covert  opposition  to  the 
desire  of  Stinnes  and  his  associates  to 
prevent  a  rise  in  the  value  of  the  mark, 
lest  it  deprive  them  of  the  huge  profits 
they  are  making  by  selling  abroad,  at 
gold  prices,  goods  produced  by  under- 
paid German  workers  whose  wages 
are  in  depreciated  currency.  *  Foreign 
trade  is  becoming  the  most  profitable 
field  of  German  industry.  Our  home 
markets  have  sunk  to  comparative  un- 
importance, although  manufacturers 
can  extort  any  price  they  wish  from 
domestic  consumers  without  fear  of 
foreign  competition.'  However,  the 
flooding  of  foreign  markets  has  been 
overdone.  German  firms  now  have  on 
hand  vast  stocks  of  raw  materials  and 
half-manufactured  goods,  sometimes 
exceeding  many  times  over  the  value 
of  their  capital  stock  and  reserves;  and 
they  welcome  a  still  further  deprecia- 
tion of  the  mark  to  enable  them  to  dis- 
pose of  these  stocks  in  manufactured 
forms  abroad  at  additional  profits. 

Wilhelm  Feldmann,  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  Vossieche  ZeUung, 
asserts  that  the  leading  industrial  cir- 
cles in  France  court  diplomatic  isola- 
tion for  their  coimtry.  A  leading  organ 
of  these  circles,  JoumSe  Industrielle, 
publishes  a  signed  leader  by  its  editor, 
Lucien  Romier,  arguing  that  the 
French  have  no  occasion  to  regret  the 
refusal  of  the  Bankers  Committee  to 
make  a  loan  to  Germany  under  present 
conditions.  The  Committee's  report  is 
to  be  welcomed.  France  now  has  a  free 
hand  to  settle  matters  with  Germany 
by  main  force.  This  does  not  necessa- 
rily mean  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  an 
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exhibition  of  strength  that  will  make 
Germany  ready  to  come  to  a  direct 
understanding  with  her  opponent.  In 
fact,  an  isolation  party  of  considerable 
weight  and  influence  now  exists  in 
France.  V Action  Franqaiae^  the  royal- 
ist organ,  cites  America's  precedent  in 
favor  of  such  a  policy. 

British  papers  and  the  neutral  press 
in  general  ascribe  the  failm-e  of  the 
Committee  to  accomplish  anything 
positive  entirely  to  the  recalcitrant 
attitude  of  France,  and  consider  that 
country's  present  policy  ruinous,  both 
for  herself  and  for  the  rest  of  Europe. 


♦ 


N£W  PRESIDENTS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Last  spring  Argentina  elected  to  the 
Presidency  for  the  coming  four-year 
period.  Dr.  Marcelo  T.  DeAlvear.  The 
new  Executive  nominally  belongs  to 
the  same  poUtical  group,  the  Radical 
Civic  Union,  as  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Irrigoyen,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  he 
will  show  a  more  receptive  attitude 
toward  overtures  for  closer  relations 
between  his  country  and  Europe  than 
did  his  predecessor.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  President  Irrigoyen  steadfastly 
kept  Argentina  out  of  the  War,  and 
withdrew  the  Argentine  delegation 
from  the  first  assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations  at  Geneva. 

Dr.  DeAlvear  descends  from  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  families  in  South 
America.  One  of  his  ancestors  was  a 
famous  Spanish  admiral;  another  is 
numbered  among  the  early  leaders  of 
South  America  in  the  revolt  against 
Spain;  a  third  is  credited  with  a  labor 
similar  to  that  of  Baron  Haussmann  in 
Paris,  by  which  Buenos  Aires  was  trans- 
formed from  an  unattractive  and  rather 
squalid  South  American  port-settle- 
ment into  the  magnificent  capital  it  is 
to-day.  The  new  President  speaks  sev- 
eral European  languages  and  is  a  patron 


of  art  and  letters  as  well  as  a  distin- 
guished publicist. 

Brazil's  new  President  is  Senhor 
Arturo  Bemardes,  who  distinguished 
himself  as  a  Governor  of  his  own  State 
of  Minas  Geraes  by  paying  off  a  large 
portion  of  the  public  debt  during  the 
prosperous  days  of  the  War.  He  is 
understood  to  favor  strict  economy  in 
Federal  expenses,  including  a  drastic 
lightening  of  Brazil's  military  burdens, 
which  have  grown  heavier  of  late,  and 
to  which  there  is  a  significant  reference 
in  the  leading  article  of  our  issue  of 
July  8.  For  that  reason  he  is  not  par- 
ticularly popular  with  the  army  and 
navy  and  the  militarist  party  in  general. 
There  was  some  disorderly  opposition 
to  his  administration  in  the  provinces 
at  the  time  of  his  inauguration,  and 
recent  reports  mention  a  mutiny  in 
a  mihtary  garrison  near  the  capital. 
However,  the  new  Executive  is  said  to 
have  the  firm  support  of  the  business 
interests  of  his  country,  and  so  far  as 
can  be  gathered  from  somewhat  tardy 
press  information  from  South  America, 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  the  move- 
ment against  him  and  the  platform  he 
represents  will  gain  much  headway 
among  the  people  at  large. 


♦ 


TAKE  JONESCU 

The  death  of  Take  Jonescu,  former 
Prime  Minister  of  Rumania,  removes 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  cosmo- 
politan statesmen  of  Europe  from  the 
stage  of  public  life.  Equally  at  home  in 
every  great  European  capital,  and  con- 
versant with  most  of  the  European 
languages,  he  was  a  sort  of  liaison  of- 
ficer between  Rumania  and  Western 
Europe.  A  liberal  of  what  we  should 
call  in  America  the  'sane  and  safe' 
type,  he  championed  the  cause  of  the 
Allies  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
War,  and  his  efforts  contributed  largely 
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to  bringing  his  country  eventually  into 
the  conflict  against  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria. His  faith  in  an  eventual  Allied 
victory  was  implicit,  even  during  the 
dark  days  when  his  country  was  over- 
run by  invaders  and  he  himself  was  an 
exile  in  Switzerland.  The  Living  Age  of 
February  11,  1922,  contained  his  dra- 
matic account  of  conditions  in  Ruma- 
nia, in  1914,  immediately  after  the  out- 
break of  hostilities. 

After  the  last  electoral  campaign, 
which  did  not  result  favorably  for  his 
party,  Mr.  Jonescu  went  to  Italy  for  a 
short  rest,  where  he  died  after  an  attack 
of  typhoid  fever  contracted  at  Naples. 


♦ 


DOCTOR  RATHENAU 

Another  and  more  tragic  death 
leaves  a  still  wider  gap  in  the  ranks  of 
Europe's  present  political  leaders.  Dur- 
ing the  War  it  was  the  duty  of  the  editor 
of  this  magazine  to  read  and  summarize 
for  high  oflicial  use  the  principal  jour- 
nals, magazines,  and  political  mono- 
graphs published  in  the  territories  of 
the  Central  Powers.  Apart  from  the 
writings  of  professed  pacifists  like 
Professor  Friedrich  Forster  and  of 
M.  J.  Bonn, — one  of  whose  articles  will 
appear  in  our  issue  of  August  5, — which 
escaped  intermittently  into  print,  there 
was  a  single  man  —  and  he  in  a  position 
of  high  authority  —  whose  articles 
carried  the  imprint  of  a  mind  which  the 
American  mind  might  meet  with  mu- 
tual comprehension.  That  was  Walther 
Rathenau.  Albert  Ballin,  Managing 
Director  of  the  Hamburg-American 
Company,  would  have  been  another, 
had  he  likewise  been  gifted  as  a  writer. 
A  Germany  of  Rathenaus  and  Ballins 
might  have  been  as  great  as  her  most 
ambitious  leaders  ever  dreamed,  with- 
out incurring  the  distrust  and  hostility 
of  the  world. 

Walther  Rathenau  was  born  in  1867, 


of  Jewish  descent,  and  was  the  son  of 
the  founder  of  the  A.E.G.,  or  Greneral 
Electric  Company  of  Grermany.  His 
father  was  purely  a  business  man.  The 
son  was  a  philosopher  and  an  idealist, 
as  well  as  a  great  engineer  and  business 
executive.  He  rushed  through  schools 
and  imiversities  ahead  of  his  cont^n- 
poraries,  and  worked  in  shops  and 
factories  in  overalls,  learning  the  trades 
of  the  mechanics  he  employed.  He  is 
the  author  of  nearly  twenty  books, 
among  which  the  most  familiar  to 
English  readers  are  probably,  In  Days 
to  Come,  and  The  New  Economy, 

Rathenau  has  often  been  character- 
ized as  the  ablest  man  in  modem  Ger- 
many. Though  he  spoke  perfect  Eng- 
lish, as  well  as  French  and  Italian,  and 
at  the  Genoa  Conference  delivered  a 
most  gracious  farewell  address  in  the 
last-mentioned  language,  his  possession 
of  these  manifold  means  of  conmiimica- 
tion  did  not  make  him  communicative 
in  ordinary  conversation.  He  was 
sometimes  accused  of  intellectual  arro- 
gance, and  perhaps  showed  too  little 
patience  with  minds  less  alert  and  com- 
prehending than  his  own.  But  he  was 
a  liberal  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word. 

On  May  10,  1921,  Rathenau  said  in 
addressing  the  Nuremberg  Congress 
of  the  Democratic  Peoples  Party  of 
Germany:  — 

None  of  you  believes  that  our  future  can 
ever  be  made  better  by  armies  or  by  diplo- 
mats. The  fate  of  nations  is  not  decided 
by  armies,  but  by  the  people  themselves. 
Their  destiny  is  determined  by  their  ideals. 
The  Versailles  Treaty  is  indefensible,  be- 
cause it  contains  no  ideals. 

Although  he  condenmed  the  Treaty, 
Rathenau  was  recognized  as  an  honest 
advocate  of  (Jermany's  complying  with 
the  obligations  she  assiuned  by  signing 
that  Treaty,  to  the  utmost  of  her 
ability.  It  was  this  honest  determina- 
tion tliat  caused  him  to  be  murdered. 
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GEBMAN  AIR  TRAVEL 

AUi  the  important  towns  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  are  linked  to- 
gether by  regular  airplane  service,  with 
flights  at  least  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  and  in  some  cases  twice  a  day. 
In  Grermany  the  cost  of  air  travel  is 
extremely  low,  reckoned  at  prevailing 
rates  of  exchange.  For  instance,  the 
latest  fares  reported  from  Berlin  to 
Munich  are  1295  marks;  from  Ham- 
burg to  Constance,  2945  marks;  from 
Berlin  to  Bremen,  700  marks.  There  is 
a  newly-opened  biweekly  service  from 
Konigsberg  to  Moscow,  a  flight  of  ten 
hours,  but  this  is  provisionally  avail- 
able only  for  oflSciab  and  letters.  Busi- 
ness men  frequently  fly  from  Stock- 
holm to  Riga  in  preference  to  taking 
the  steamer.  Serious  accidents  are  said 
to  be  rare.  Naturally  a  limited  amoimt 
of  luggage  —  no  more  than  a  suitcase 
at  most  —  is  carried. 

At  present  airplane  travelers  are 
subject  to  impredictable  delays  on 
account  of  weather  conditions.  While 
the  time  in  transit  is  short,  the  actual 
flying  time,  plus  waiting  time  at  the 
aviation  field,  is  not  infrequently  longer 
than  would  be  required  to  make  the 
same  journey  by  train. 

Recently  a  German  aviator  carried  a 
Russian  diplomatic  representative  from 
Moscow  to  Berlin  in  a  single  flight  of 
eighteen  hours.  He  made  the  outward 
journey  with  the  same  passenger  in  two 
flights,  landing  en  route  at  Konigsberg. 
The  pilot  in  describing  his  joimiey  said : 
'Chotinka  is  the  big  aviation  field  at 
Moscow.  It  has  vast  hangars  and  work- 
shops, and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  flying 
there.* 

This  aviator  followed  the  main  line 
of  railway  from  Moscow  to  the  Polish 
border,  then  detoured  via  the  Baltic 
Coast  until  he  was  over  Grerman  terri- 
tory. The  total  distance  was  about 
1100  miles. 


THE  FRENCH  ELECTIONS 

The  recent  cantonal  elections  do  not 
show  a  marked  modification  of  political 
sentiment,  but  such  changes  as  did 
occur  indicate  a  shifting  toward  the 
Left.  The  only  men  previously  holding 
oflSce  who  were  defeated  were  support- 
ers of  the  present  Cabinet.  An  unu- 
sually large  number  of  voters  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  cast  their  ballots. 
The  general  results  are  as  follows, 
listing  the  parties  from  the  most  con- 
servative to  the  most  radical:  Con- 
servatives, 13  seats  lost;  Progressive 
Republican  Group,  22  seats  lost;  Rad- 
icals and  Conservative  Socialist  Group, 
7  seats  gained;  Moderate  Socialist 
Group,  16  seats  gained;  Communists, 
12  seats  gained. 

THE  IRISH  CONSTITUTION 

Ireland's  new  constitution  is  de- 
scribed by  the  New  Statesman  as  *an 
odd  and  piquant  document.*  Appar- 
ently it  is  designedly  divergent  from  the 
organic  acts  of  most  Anglo-Saxon  com- 
monwealths. Of  course,  this  is  no  re- 
proach. It  rather  lends  interest  to  the 
document,  so  far  as  the  divergencies 
stand  for  ventures  into  new  and  prom- 
ising fields  of  constitutional  jurispru- 
dence. 

Relations  with  the  Empire  conform 
scrupulously  with  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land's representatives.  It  is  in  respect 
to  comparatively  minor  details  that  the 
document  has  excited  good-humored 
criticism. 

Members  of  the  Senate  are  elected 
for  a  twelve-year  term,  and  although 
their  powers  will  be  less  than  those  of 
the  British  House  of  Lords,  they  may, 
on  account  of  the  care  with  which  they 
are  to  be  selected,  exercise  much  moral 
authority.  The  Prime  Minister  will  be 
elected  by  Parliament,  and  will  appoint 
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his  three  political  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet.  The  Ministry  holds  office  only 
so  long  as  it  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the 
legislative  body.  Other  members  of  the 
Cabinet  are  to  be  appointed  from  out- 
side the  D^il  by  a  committee  represent- 
ing all  parties  in  that  body  on  a  system 
of  proportional  representation.  These 
elected  members  will  retain  office  dur- 
ing the  term  of  the  members  of  the 
Parliament  that  have  chosen  them.  In 
other  words,  only  four  of  the  Ministers 
are  to  be  responsible  in  the  British 
sense  to  the  legislative  body,  an  effort 
having  been  made,  apparently,  to 
ccHnbine  some  of  the  advantages  of  a 
permanent  and  of  a  changing  'par- 
liamentary '  executive. 


BRITAIN  S  FUTURE  TRADE 

Lord  Beaverbrook  recently  made 
an  address  before  the  Reading  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  to  what  a  small  extent  British  pros- 
perity was  really  dependent  on  any 
single  foreign  market.    He  said:  — 

The  trade  of  Central  Europe  is  impor- 
tant, but,  after  ail,  let  us  consider  it.  British 
exports  in  1913  to  Germany,  Russia,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, and  the  Balkans  were  14  per 
cent  of  the  total.  Only  80  per  cent  of  the 
total  production  of  Great  Britain  was  ex- 
ported. These  coimtries,  therefore,  took 
only  7.5  per  cent  of  our  total  production. 
As  a  set-off  against  this  loss  of  7.5  per  cent, 
we  can  develop  the  home  market,  which  is 
70  per  cent  of  the  total,  develop  trade  with- 
in the  Empire,  develop  trade  with  South 
America  and  China.  Whatever  we  have  lost 
in  Europe  we  can  easily  make  good  here  — 
and  with  this  additional  satisfaction,  that 
the  money  and  goods  turned  to  this  purpose 
will  be  comparatively  safe. 

He  said  that  Great  Britain  and  the 
world  must  look  for  prosperity  to  *the 
pastoral  producer,  the  delver  after  raw 
materials  —  wealth  hidden  in  the  earth 


—  who  will  best  restore  the  wastage  of 
the  war*;  and  that  therefore  working- 
men,  manufacturers,  and  financiers  are 
mistaken  if  they  spend  too  much  time 
*  muckraking  among  the  collapsed  ex- 
changes of  Europe.' 

MINOR  NOTES 

The  recent  loan  of  one  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars,  by  a  group  of  American 
bankers,  to  Yugoslavia,  which  nets  that 
country  about  85  per  cent  of  this 
sum,  represents  a  step  toward  opening 
to  international  trade  the  Dalmatian 
ports,  under  conditions  that  promise  to 
make  these  new  shipping-points  com- 
mercial centres  of  some  importance. 
Yugoslavia  received  a  small  commer- 
cial fleet  under  the  Peace  Treaty,  to- 
gether with  some  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  coastline  on  the  Adriatic. 
She  already  has  four  corporations 
engaged  in  ocean  trade,  opemting  be- 
tween  thirty  and  forty  vessels,  with  a 
total  carrying  capacity  somewhat  un- 
der one  hundred  thousand  tons.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  coastal  shipping 
company  operating  about  one  fourth 
of  this  tonnaga 

Belgium's  investments  in  Russia, 
which  account  for  the  opposition  of  her 
representatives  at  Grenoa  to  the  pro- 
posed arrangements  with  the  Soviet 
Government,  numbered  before  the  war 
fifty-seven  mines  and  furnaces,  sixteen 
machine-shops  and  engineering  works, 
fifteen  glass-works  and  potteries,  thir- 
teen public-utility  and  transportation 
companies,  and  fifty  other  enterprises. 
Belgian  properties  in  Russia  produced 
annually  six  million  tons  of  coal,  one 
third  of  all  the  pig  iron  smelted,  4A  per 
cent  of  the  rolled  iron  and  steel,  three 
quarters  of  the  chemicals,  and  well  over 
one  third  of  the  glass  and  glassware 
produced  in  the  country. 


EDWARD  VII  AND  THE  ENTENTE 


BY  Sm  SIDNEY  LEE 


[Sir  Sidney  Lee,  who  ia  of  Jewish  deecerU,  is  probably  the  foremost  Shakespearean  scholar 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  author  of  a  Life  of  King  Edward  VIL  The  following  article  ap- 
peared on  the  twelfth  anniversary  of  King  Edward's  death.] 


From  the  London  Times,  May  0 

(NORTBCUFFB  PrESs) 


When  King  Edward  came  to  the 
throne  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  IMl, 
the  South  African  War  was  waging 
and  the  popularity  of  England  among 
the  Eiu'opean  peoples  was  at  a  lower 
ebb  than  ever  before.  During  the 
closing  months  of  his  mother's  reign, 
neither  Queen  Victoria's  venerable  €ige 
nor  his  own  well-known  charm  pro- 
tected either  from  the  obscenities  of  the 
caricaturists  of  Paris,  Berlin,  Rome, 
The  Hague,  and  Brussels,  who,  with  re- 
pulsive fidelity,  reflected  the  popular 
prejudice  of  their  environment.  Eng- 
lish statesmen  had  long  cherished  a 
policy  of  isolation;  and  although  the 
rancors  of  foreign  Governments  were 
less  obtrusive  than  those  of  their  peo- 
ples, there  was  no  Power  on  the  Euro- 
pean Continent  which,  when  Queen 
Victoria  died,  Great  Britain  could  call 
a  friend. 

The  alienation  of  foreign  sympathy 
from  England  was  at  once  brought 
directly  home  to  the  new  King,  and 
from  the  first,  despite  th^  impromising 
atmosphere,  he  made  trial  of  his  gifts 
of  conciliation.  In  February  IMl,  on 
his  first  visit  to  the  Continent  after  his 
accession,  when  he  visited  his  dying 
sister,  the  Empress  Frederick,  at  Fried- 
richshof,  he  landed  at  Flushing  and 
traveled  through  Holland.  At  all  the 
railway  stations  en  route  large  crowds 
of  Dutchmen  and  Dutchwomen  as- 
sembled to  din  derisively  into  his  ears 


the  Boer  National  Anthem.    His  equa- 
nimity was  undiisturbed. 

Meanwhile  the  Kaiser  lost  no  time 
in  repeating  to  his  imcle  a  m3rsterious 
warning  which  he  had  already  given 
his  grandmother,  Queen  Victoria.  He 
announced  a  belligerent  coalition  imder 
the  Tsar  of  Russia's  leadership,  with 
France  as  chief  aid-de-camp,  which  was 
forming  to  attack  the  British  Empire. 
King  Edward's  nephew  added  that 
only  the  personal  influence  which,  de- 
spite his  subjects'  pro-Boer  enthusiasm, 
he  was  employing  in  the  English  in- 
terest could  stay  the  avalanche.  Lord 
Salisbury,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  Sir 
Frank  Lascelles,  the  English  Ambassa- 
dor in  Berlin,  treated  the  Emperor's  al- 
legation as  the  figment  of  a  rather 
malignant  fancy. 

The  Kaiser's  disappointment  on 
learning  that  his  uncle  failed  to  take  his 
warning  seriously  found  vent  in  threats 
that  'people  cannot  be  held  back  for- 
ever,* and  'there  will  be  intervention.' 
But  the  King  met  all  his  nephew's  \m- 
pleasant  hints  in  the  best  of  tempers. 
*Ever  since  my  accession,  now  nearly  a 
year  ago,'  he  was  soon  writing  to  hun, 
*I  have  had  but  one  desire,  my  dear 
William,  and  that  is  that  the  two  coun- 
tries should  "pull  well"  together  in 
spite  of  the  strong  Boer  feeling  in 
yours.' 

In  Russia  sympathy  with  the  Boers 
was  well  alive  through  the  early  months 
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of  King  Edward's  reign,  although  the 
Tsar  and  his  Government  had  in  view 
no  plan  of  interference  to  justify  the 
Kaiser's  suggestions.  At  the  end  of 
May,  1901,  the  Tsar  took  the  unusual 
step  of  writing  to  King  Edward  a 
•private'  letter  urging  him  to  bring 
the  South  African  War  to  an  immediate 
close. 

Pray  forgive  me  (the  Tsar's  letter  ran) 
for  writing  to  you  upon  a  very  delicate  sub- 
ject, which  I  have  been  thinking  over  for 
months,  but  my  conscience  obliges  me  at 
last  to  speak  openly.  It  is  about  the  South 
African  War,  and  what  I  say  is  only  said 
as  by  your  loving  nephew. 

You  remember,  of  course,  at  the  time 
when  the  war  broke  out  what  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  animosity  against  England  arose 
throughout  the  world.  In  Russia  the  indig- 
nation of  the  people  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  other  coimtries.  I  received  addresses, 
letters,  telegrams,  and  so  forth,  in  masses, 
begging  me  to  interfere,  even  by  adopting 
strong  measures.  But  my  principle  is  not  to 
meddle  in  other  people's  affairs  —  especially 
as  it  did  not  concern  my  country. 

Nevertheless  all  this  weighs  morally  upon 
me.  ...  So  sad  it  is  to  think  of  Christians 
fighting  against  each  other!  How  many 
thousands  of  gallant  young  Englishmen 
have  already  perished  out  there!  Does  not 
your  kind  heart  yearn  to  put  an  end  to  this 
bloodshed?  Such  an  act  would  be  univer- 
sally hailed  with  joy. 

Again  King  Edward,  with  all  the 
tact  consistent  with  self-respect,  poured 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  South 
African  War,  and  the  signing  of  peace 
on  May  SI,  1902,  Europe's  attitude 
to  England,  outside  Germany,  rapid- 
ly imderwent  a  complete  revolution. 
Even  in  Germany  the  acerbity  of  feel- 
ing diminished  for  a  season.  Before 
King  Edward's  reign  ended  on  May  6, 
1910,  France  and  Russia  were  united  to 
England  by  mutually  advantageous 
and  carefully  defined  imderstandings. 
Italy,  Spain,  and  the  smaller  Scandi- 


navian Powers  had  given  unmistakable 
proofs  of  a  benevolent  disposition  to- 
ward this  country,  while  with  the 
death,  in  1909,  of  King  Leopold  of  Bel- 
gium and  the  accession  of  King  Albert 
the  long  period  of  friction  between 
Belgium  and  England  finally  closed. 
Only  Germany,  of  all  the  countries  of 
Em-ope,  seemed  disinclined  at  the  close 
of  the  reign  to  accept  England's  pacific 
assurances  in  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  tendered. 

Trustworthy  evidence  makes  it  clear 
that  King  Edward  was  in  a  large  meas- 
ure personally  responsible  for  this 
wide  and  welcome  change  in  England's 
international  relations.  His  broad  out^ 
look  on  affairs  and  his  cosmopolitan 
sympathies  appealed  to  the  foreign 
imagination,  and  his  frequent  visits  to 
the  European  Continent  gave  his  con- 
ciliatory temperament  the  best  op- 
portunities for  effective  work.  HisfiiBt 
tour,  in  the  spring  of  1903,  was  under- 
taken on  his  own  initiative.  His  Minis- 
ters were  in  doubt  as  to  the  kind  of 
reception  with  which  the  chief  oflScial 
representative  of  England  might  meet 
at  the  hands  of  foreign  Governments 
and  foreign  peoples.  Echoes  of  the 
dying  Boer  enmity  were  still  audible  in 
the  foreign  press.  But  the  King  ignored 
all  misgivings,  and  his  confidence  was 
triumphantly  justified.  In  Lisbon, 
Borne,  and  Paris  his  personal  tact  and 
genial  demeanor  evoked  in  the  peoples 
no  less  than  in  their  rulers  a  friendly 
feeling,  even  an  enthusiasm,  for  himself 
and  his  country. 

Thenceforth  well-nigh  every  Euro- 
pean State  earnestly  sought  to  induce 
the  King  to  visit  its  territories.  The 
conviction  spread  that  amicable  rela- 
tions with  England  were  worth  cultivat- 
ing, and  that  the  King's  visits  were  the 
best  means  of  initiating  or  developing 
friendships  between  nations.  English 
Ambassadors  or  Ministers  abroad  con- 
stantly reported  to  the  King  the  desire 
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of  the  Courts  and  Govenmients  to 
which  they  were  accredited  to  welcome 
him  to  their  capitals. 

Before  long  the  King's  Ministers  rec- 
ognized the  benefits  which  the  interna- 
tional relations  of  the  coimtry  derived 
from  King  Edward's  foreign  tours,  and 
from  1906  onward,  when  Sir  Edward 
Grey  was  Foreign  Minister,  the  Govern- 
ment not  merely  encouraged  the  foreign 
expeditions  but  often  suggested  times 
and  places  with  a  view  to  strengthen- 
ing the  bases  of  European  peace.  The 
Ministers  assumed  responsibility  for 
the  King's  exercise  of  pacifying  in- 
fluences in  the  manner  which  he  had 
himself  inaugurated. 

Foreign  requisitions  for  the  King's 
presence  proved  at  times  embarrassing, 
and  there  was  less  likelihood  of  offense 
in  a  refusal  or  postponement  on  Minis- 
terial advice  than  on  the  King's  sole  au- 
thority. When  one  sovereign,  in  view 
of  a  threatened  and  undesired  incursion 
into  his  capital  of  the  German  Emperor, 
urged  with  exceptional  vehemence  a 
counterbalancing  visit  from  King  Ed- 
ward, the  King,  who  was  at  Chats- 
worth,  drafted  autograph  notes  for  a 
reply  which  included  the  sentences:  *I 
shall  have  to  shelter  myself  as  a  consti- 
tutional sovereign  imder  the  wing  of 
my  Government.  .  .  .  No  answer  can 
be  given  one  way  or  the  other  till  I 
have  consulted  my  Ministers.' 

The  Kaiser  had  early  in  his  reign 
adopted  a  progranmie  of  foreign  travel 
which  was  speciously  similar  to  that 
which  was  followed  by  his  imcle.  But 
the  Kaiser's  peregrinations  were  de- 
signed less  in  the  interests  of  peace  than 
with  a  view  to  impressing  foreign  na- 
tions with  his  own  importance  and  with 
the  irresistible  might  of  Germany. 
Often  the  Kaiser  exacted  almost  at  the 
sword's  point  invitations  from  reluctant 
Courts,  as  in  the  case  of  Denmark.  His 
uncle's  missionary  activities  of  concilia- 
tion he  regarded  with  jealous  and  un- 


friendly eyes.  Yet  he  could  not  blind 
himself  to  the  popular  gratification  and 
the  added  prestige  which  King  Ed- 
ward's foreign  tours  gave  the  coimtries 
which  came  within  their  scope;  and  de- 
spite the  slanders  which  his  vanity  and 
jealousy  showered  on  King  Edward,  it 
became  one  of  the  Kaiser's  grievances 
against  his  imcle  that  Berlin  was  ex- 
cluded from  King  Edward's  early  Con- 
tinental itineraries. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  King  during  his 
reign  never  allowed  any  long  period  to 
elapse  without  visiting  some  part  of 
Germany,  albeit  outside  the  Prussian 
capital;  and  save  during  the  single  year 

1905,  throughout  which  the  Kaiser's 
tongue  and  pen  were  especially  virulent 
at  his  imcle's  expense,  never  did  the 
King  decline  a  personal  meeting  with 
his  nephew  on  German  soil.  Even  in 
that  year,  when  a  clumsy  and  tactless 
endeavor  was  made  by  an  officious  (Jer- 
man  courtier  to  induce  King  Edward  to 
meet  the  Kaiser  at  Frankfort  or  Hom- 
burg  on  the  journey  home^from  Marien- 
bad.  King  Edward  sent  an  urbane  as- 
siuunce  that  he  had  no  quarrel  with  the 
Kaiser  of  any  kind.  A  few  weeks  later 
the  King  invited  the  Kaiser's  eldest  son, 
the  Crown  Prince,  to  visit  him  in  Eng- 
land —  an  invitation  which  the  jealous 
Kaiser  peremptorily  ordered  the  yoimg 
man  to  decline. 

Next  year  the  personal  relations  be- 
tween the  two  men  improved;  meetings 
followed  at  Cronberg  in  the  autumns  of 

1906,  1907,  and  1908,  and  the  Kaiser's 
official  visit  to  Windsor  in  November 
1907  was  returned  at  Berlin  by  King 
Edward  in  February  1909. 

The  later  intercourse  between  King 
Edward  and  his  nephew  was  largely 
controlled  by  Ministerial  policy.  But 
while  it  was  the  ambition  of  King  Ed- 
ward to  make  his  personal  interviews 
with  foreign  rulers  conserve  the  general 
interests  of  peace,  he  was  pimctilious  in 
avoiding,  in  conversations  with  them. 
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diplomatic  detail  which  he  invariably 
regarded  as  falling  within  the  exclusive 
province  of  his  Ministers. 

The  Kaiser  alone  of  foreign  sover- 
eigns declined  to  recognize  this  distinc- 
tion, but  King  Edward  was  astute 
enough  to  avoid  the  Kaiser*s  traps.  In 
August  1908,  when  uncle  and  nephew 
met  at  Cronberg,  —  it  was  their  last 
meeting  but  one,  —  the  English  Foreign 
Office  deemed  it  opportime  for  the 
King  to  explain  to  the  Kaiser  the  pre- 
cise grounds  for  the  anxiety  current  in 
England  respecting  the  increasing  ex- 
penditure on  the  Grerman  Fleet.  A  well- 
weighed  memorandum  was  drafted 
and  was  handed  to  King  Edward  with 
the  request  that  he  would  bring  it  to 
the  Kaiser's  notice.  But  the  King,  who 
fully  shared  his  Ministers'  misgivings, 
perceived  an  imusual  unwillingness  on 
his  nephew's  part  to  engage  in  a  naval 
discussion.  Consequently  the  King, 
with  ready  prudence,  left  it  to  Sir 
Charles  Hardinge,  then  Undersecretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  bring  the 
Ministerial  memorandum  to  the  notice 
of  the  Kaiser.  At  the  time,  the  Kaiser 
received  it  with  an  outward  air  of  be- 
nevolence. 

Four  times  during  King  Edward's 
reign— 7 twice  at  Marienbad,  in  1903 
and  1904,  and  twice  at  Ischl,  in  1907 
and  1908  —  the  King  met  the  venerable 
Austrian  Emperor,  Francis  Joseph.  The 
two  men  long  cherished  a  mutual  affec- 
tion and  enjoyed  one  another's  society. 
But  the  social  courtesies  which  they 
delighted  to  exchange  had  small,  if  any, 
bearing  on  vexed  or  acute  political 
issues. 

After  Emperor  Francis's  death  and 
the  accession  of  the  late  Emperor 
Charles  in  1917,  the  Austrian  press  re- 
ported, on  the  Emperor  Charles's 
authority,  that  at  one  interview  when 
the  two  sovereigns  were  entirely  alone 
King  Edward  sought  to  detach  Emper- 
or Francis  from  the  German  alliance. 


promising  him  in  exchange  a  free  hand 
in  the  Balkans.  The  statement  was  re- 
peated last  year  in  the  memoir  c(  Em- 
peror Francis  from  the  pen  of  Barcm 
von  Margutti,  long  a  member  of  the 
Austrian  Imperial  Housdiold.  Tlie 
story  is  entirely  mythical. 

When  their  farewell  meeting  took 
place  at  Ischl  in  August  1908  no  word 
was  spoken  of  Balkan  affairs.  Yet  at 
the  very  moment  the  Austrian  Minister* 
Baron  Aehrenthal,  with  his  imperial 
master's  assent,  was  secretly  preparing* 
in  defiance  of  treaty  obligations,  the 
annexation  to  Austria  of  the  provinces 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Thereby 
the  Emperor  Frauds  and  his  Govern- 
ment were  about  to  bring  Europe  to  the 
verge  of  war.  The  startling  news  of  the 
accomplishment  of  this  unhappy  coup 
was  first  communicated  to  King  Ed- 
ward in  an  autograph  letter  from 
Emperor  Francis  fully  two  months 
after  they  parted.  King  Edward  nat- 
urally resented  the  Emperor's  reticence 
on  this  occasion. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  his  rdgn»  mis- 
understandings of  a  similar  kind  were 
current  in  England  respecting  King 
Edward's  two  meetings  with  the  Tsar 
of  Russia,  the  first  of  which  took  place 
at  sea  off  Reval  in  Jime  1908,  and  the 
second  in  The  Solent  in  August  1909. 

For  both  meetings  the  British  Gov- 
ernment shared  King  Iklward's  respon- 
sibility. The  internal  revolution  which 
was  then  already  threatening  the  Tsar's 
throne  gave  advanced  politicians  and 
their  followers  in  England  the  erroneous 
impression  that  King  Edward  in  ex- 
changing hospitalities  with  the  *  Auto- 
crat of  All  the  Russias '  was  manifesting 
a  personal  sympathy  with  the  blind 
forces  of  Russian  reaction.  No  travesty 
of  the  truth  could  be  more  fantastic. 
King  Edward  studied  with  close  atten- 
tion the  revolutionary  movement  in 
Russia.  Detailed  and  impartial  reports 
reached  him  from  men  possessed  of  an 
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expert  knowledge  of  that  country,  chief 
of  whom  was  the  King's  old  friend.  Sir 
Donald  Wallace,  formerly  foreign  di- 
rector of  the  Times.  Sir  Donald  paid 
repeated  visits  to  St.  Petersburg  to 
watch  the  early  working  of  the  Duma, 
an  experiment  in  constitutional  reform 
to  which,  imhappily,  the  Tsar  denied 
free  play. 

The  comparative  failure  of  that  con- 
stitutional experiment,  which  was  in 
large  measure  due  to  the  Tsar's  vacil- 
lations. King  Edward  described  as 
'deplorable.'  The  information  at  his 
disposal  left  no  doubt  of  the  tragic  cer- 
tainty of  complete  anarchy  unless  the 
extremists,  both  reactionary  and  revo- 
lutionary, were  firmly  checked  by  lib- 
eral concessions  to  reasonable  popular 
demands.  But  it  was  outside  King 
Edward's  province  to  interfere  in  the 
domestic  concerns  of  a  foreign  country. 

The  first  suggestion  of  a  visit  to 
Russia  came  early  in  1906  from  Coimt 
Witte,  at  the  moment  the  Russian 
Prime  Minister  and  formerly  Minister 
of  Finance,  who  was  making  at  the 
time  a  bold  effort  to  allay  the  revolu- 
tionary ferment  by  improving  the 
economic  conditions  of  Russia.  King 
Edward  refused  to  entertain  Count 
Witte's  proposal. 

The  country  (he  wrote  of  Russia)  is  in  a 
very  unsettled  state,  and  will,  I  fear,  not 
improve  for  some  time  to  come.  I  hardly 
think  that  the  country  at  home  would  much 
approve  of  my  going  there  for  a  while.  I 
have  no  wish  to  play  the  part  of  the  German 
Emperor,  who  always  meddles  in  other 
people's  business.  What  advice  could  I  pos- 
sibly give  the  Emperor  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  country?  What  right  have  I  to 
do  so  even  if  he  were  to  listen  to  me,  which 
I  much  doubt? 

Shortly  afterwards  M.  Stolypin  be- 
came Russian  Prime  Minister.  He  had 
solemnly  pledged  himself  to  a  new  and 
thorough  scheme  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, and  he  was  joined  as  Foreign 


Minister  by  M.  Isvolskii,  who  shared 
his  chiefs  political  views.  M.  Isvolskii 
was  at  the  same  time  committed  to  an 
imderstanding  with  England  on  the 
many  issues  in  Europe  and  Asia  which 
had  long  kept  the  two  countries  menac- 
ingly apart. 

I^g  Edward  had  met  M.  Isvolskii 
at  Copenhagen  in  1904,  when  the 
statesman  was  Russian  Minister  there, 
and  they  had  discussed  the  possibilities 
of  an  Anglo-Russian  Entente,  to  which 
King  Edward,  despite  the  disapproval 
of  Queen  Victoria,  had  from  early  days 
inclined.  He  was  pleased  to  learn  tluit 
the  Russian  Minister's  views  were  in 
accord  with  his  own.  Many  meetings 
followed  later  at  Marienlmd  and  in 
London  between  the  King  and  M. 
Isvolskii,  and  the  King's  favorable  im- 
pressions were  confirmed.  Meanwhile 
prolonged  negotiations  of  a  peculiarly 
difHcult  kind,  which  the  King  watched 
with  alert  and  critical  interest,  bore 
fruit  in  the  Anglo-Russian  Entente, 
which,  signed  on  August  31,  1907, 
greatly  strengthened  the  pacific  influ- 
ence of  England  in  the  Councils  of 
Europe. 

At  the  same  time  the  reforming 
Ministers  of  the  Tsar,  who  had  helped 
to  make  the  Anglo-Russian  settlement, 
regarded  the  new  English  association 
as  encouraging,  by  force  of  example,  the 
development  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  Russia.  Revolutionary  violence 
for  the  time  diminished,  and  the  chance 
of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  internal 
crisis  seemed  to  increase.  When,  early 
in  1908,  both  the  Russian  and  English 
Ministers  deemed  a  meeting  between 
King  Edward  and  the  Tsar  opportime. 
King  Edward  yielded  his  former  ob- 
jections and  readily  adopted  the  plan, 
which  both  the  new  domestic  and  for- 
eign policy  of  the  Tsar's  Government 
reconmiended.  It  was  significant  that 
when  the  Tsar  invited  M.  Stolypin  to 
accompany  him  to  the  meeting  with 
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King  Edward  off  Reval,  M.  Stolypin 
accepted  the  invitation  on  the  under- 
standing, to  which  the  Tsar  assented, 
that  he  *went  to  meet  a  constitutional 
sovereign  as  the  First  Minister  in  a 
Government  based  on  constitutional 
principles.' 

M.  Stol3rpin,  who  was  assassinated 
by  the  extremists  in  September  1911, 
was  still  in  office  when  the  Tsar  paid  a 
return  visit  to  King  Edward  at  Cowes, 
but  the  heavy  calls  upon  him  at  home 
prevented  him  from  joining  his  master 
on  that  expedition.  M.  Isvolskii,  who 
was  still  Foreign  Minister,  was  then 
the  only  Ministerial  companion  of  the 
Tsar.  Protests  against  King  Edward's 
personal  association  with  the  Tsar  came 
in  more  heated  terms  than  before  from 
advanced  Liberals  and  the  Labor  Party. 
The  King  was  openly  charged  with 
entertaining  in  the  person  of  the  Tsar 
the  t3Tannical  repressor  of  the  liberties 


of  his  people.  Yet,  about  the  same  date 
that  the  sovereigns  met  in  The  Solent, 
a  deputation  from  the  Russian  Duma 
was  welcomed  to  England,  and  was 
received  by  the  King  at  Buckingham 
Palace.  Appreciative  references  to  the 
presence  in  England  of  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  Russian  people 
were  made  by  both  the  Tsar  and  King 
Edward  at  the  chief  official  banquet  to 
to  which  the  English  sovereign  sum- 
moned his  guest. 

It  was  as  a  constitutional  sovereign, 
working  in  the  best  interests  alike  of  his 
own  coimtry  and  of  the  country  of  the 
Russian  sovereign,  that  King  Edward 
exchanged  hospitalities  with  the  Tsar. 
Thereby  he  did  what  he  could  to  illus- 
trate for  the  Tsar's  benefit  the  advan^ 
tage  of  constitutional  rule,  as  well  as  to 
confirm  the  recent  friendly  settlement 
of  long-standing  differences  between 
the  two  countries. 


THE  ANTICHRISTIAN  MOVEMENT  IN  CHINA 

BY  H.  H.  BRAYTON  BABFF 

From  the  Peking  Daily  NetM,  AprU  18,  22 
(CnnYESB  Engush-Languaqe  Dah^t) 


Mant  men  and  women  are  still  living 
who  can  remember  the  dismay  and  distress 
among  ordinary  intelligent  people  in  the 
Western  communities,  as  the  invincible 
case  of  the  biologists  and  geologists  against 
the  orthodox  Christian  cosmogony  un- 
folded itself.  The  minds  of  many  resisted 
the  new  knowledge  instinctively  and  irra- 
tionally. Their  whole  moral  edifice  was 
built  upon  false  history;  they  were  too  old 
and  set  to  rebuild  it;  they  felt  the  practical 
truth  of  their  moral  convictions,  and  this 


new  truth  seemed  to  them  to  be  incompati- 
ble with  that.  They  believed  that  to  assoit 
to  it  would  be  to  prepare  a  moral  oc^lapse 
for  the  world.  And  so  they  produced  a 
moral  collapse  by  not  assenting  to  it. 
[Weijus:  Outline  of  History.] 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  a  great 
deal  of  public  attention  has  been 
called  to,  and  bestowed  upon,  a  move- 
ment commonly  denominated  the  Anti- 
christian  Movement*  though  some  cS 
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its  imtrons  resent  the  name,  saying 
that  their  movement,  their  agitation, 
is  not  particularly  antichristian,  but 
antireligious.  Being  psychologists, 
these  people,  doubtless  taking  their 
stand  on  the  works  of  such  eminent 
philosophers  and  psychologists  as  Saul 
of  Tarsus  and  William  James,  and  one 
or  two  others  who  might  be  named, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
religion  is  a  fraud,  and  not  even  a 
pious  fraud,  and  must  be  swept  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Other  patrons  take  a 
different  view.  They  assert  that  China 
has  no  need  of  an  imported  religion: 
that  Confucianism  is  enough  for  it. 
Others  again  are  asserting  that  Chris- 
tianity is  merely  a  tool  of  capitalism. 
And  other  patrons  of  the  movement 
have  other  views. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  move- 
ment is  a  somewhat  mixed  one,  as  all 
movements  are;  but  it  happens  that 
the  patrons  are  so  closely  allied  in 
intention,  whether  in  intelligence  or 
not,  that  they,  more  or  less  uncon- 
sciously, join  forces  and  present  as  it 
were  a  united  front  to  the  world,  which 
has  dubbed  the  whole  movement  anti- 
christian as  the  easiest  way  of  de- 
scribing it.  The  fact  that  there  are 
several  elements  in  the  agitation  is 
undoubted,  and  it  suggests,  what  hap- 
pens to  be  true,  that  the  several  agita^ 
tions  arise  from  several  independent 
sources  and  causes.  The  fact  that  the 
movement  has  arisen  in  several  centres 
also  suggests  diverse  origins;  but  the 
fact  that  these  diverse  agitations  are 
simultaneous  suggests  common  origin. 

The  two  chief  centres  of  the  move- 
ment are  Peking  and  Shanghai;  and,  as 
it  happens,  the  movements  at  these 
two  places  are  quite  unconnected. 
From  these  two  centres  the  movement 
has  spread  to  other  centres,  such  as 
Hankow,  Tientsin,  and  Tsinan.  In 
Shanghai,  it  is  alleged,  the  movement 
owes  its  origin  to  Bolshevist  propa- 


ganda. It  will  not  be  forgotten  that, 
at  one  time,  certain  sections  of  the 
Allied  press  in  China  and  in  Japan 
attributed  the  alleged  false  origin  of 
the  reports  of  the  Twenty-one  De- 
mands to  German  propaganda;  and 
throughout  the  war  it  was  the  fashion 
to  dub  everything  (jerman  propaganda 
that  implied  criticism  of  the  Allied 
Powers.  Nowadays,  everything  is  at- 
tributed to  Bolshevist  propaganda. 
The  evidence  on  which  the  allegation  of 
Bolshevist  projmganda  at  the  back  of 
the  Shanghai  movement  rests  is  of  very 
doubtful  authenticity.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  known  that  reactionary 
Russian  elements  are  lavishly  spending 
money  to  create  trouble,  which  they 
are  taking  care  to  have  attributed  to 
Bolshevist  propaganda;  and  the  evi- 
dence that  this  is  so  in  the  present 
case  is  at  least  as  strong  as  that  there 
is  any  genuine  Bolshevist  propaganda 
behind  the  movement  that  condenms 
Christianity  as  a  mere  capitalist  tool. 

The  movement  in  Peking  derives  its 
origin  from  a  few  too^renuous  *  intel- 
lectuals,' whose  zeal  outnms  their 
discretion,  and  whose  discretion  is  not 
the  better  part  of  their  valor.  While 
the  Shanghai  movement  is  largely 
inspired  by  sociological  (or  pseudo- 
sociological)  considerations,  that  in 
Peking  is  inspired  by  philosophical  (or 
pseudophilosophical)  considerations. 

In  both  places,  however,  the  move- 
ment has  been  somewhat  of  a  snowball^ 
as  all  such  movements  are,  and  has 
attracted  to  itself  considerable  numbers 
of  adherents  of  the  kind  that  is  driven 
hither  and  thither  by  every  wind  of 
doctrine,  especially  if  they  can  per- 
suade themselves  that  the  doctrine  is 
heterodox,  or  revolutionary,  or  *intd- 
lectual,'  or  merely  new.  As  usual  in 
such  cases,  the  shallow-pates  do  most 
of  the  shouting  —  on  both  sides;  and 
we  get  the  puerile  polemics  of  an  Inger- 
soU,  or  the  bleating  of  Blatchfordian 
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sheep,  or  the  doughty  dogmatism  of  a 
*  Soapy  Sam.'  As  usual,  also,  the  im- 
mature minds  are  readiest  to  proclaim 
the  new  doctrine,  whether  it  be  a  real 
gospel  or  a  mere  raucous  gibberish. 
This  largely  accoimts  for  the  student 
interest  in  the  matter;  but  another 
factor  has  been  at  work  in  the  student 
mind.  The  students  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  respect  formerly  j)aid 
to  the  scholar  is  now  due  to  themselves, 
and  they  take  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity of  exacting  it.  To  this  end, 
more  or  less  unconsciously,  the  students 
have  displayed  an  interest  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  their  real  impor- 
tance in  several  public  and  internation- 
al issues;  and  the  habit  of  processing, 
proclaiming,  and  pronunciamiento-ing 
has  so  grown  upon  them,  that  it  must 
be  indulged  on  every  occasion,  proper 
or  improper.  The  conference  of  the 
World's  Christian  Student  Federation 
suggested  itself  as  an  appropriate 
occasion :  hence  this  sudden  outpouring 
of  the  student  verbosity. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  general  factor 
entering  into  the  movement  at  all 
places,  and  that  is  the  generally  topsy- 
tiu^  state  of  mind  of  the  world  at 
large.  The  war  has  left  behind  it  ques- 
tionings, revaluations,  searchings  of 
heart,  that  will  not  be  satisfied  either 
with  *As  you  were,'  or  *Carry  on.'  As 
happened  a  hundred  years  ago,  there 
has  come  a  great  irruption  of  social, 
political,  and  religious  ideas.  The 
whole  world  is  in  a  ferment,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  China  has 
escaped  the  general  tendency.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that  in  some  respects 
China  has  led  the  way.  The  Revolu- 
tion came  here  several  years  before  it 
did  in  Europe.  Settled  opinions  on 
every  subject  have  gone  by  the  board, 
and  as  yet  nothing  substantial  has  been 
adequately  oflFered  in  their  place.  The 
upheaval  that  came  in  1911  and  1912 
may  not  have  changed  much  funda- 


mentally in  China,  except — and  the 
exception  is  the  essential  thing  —  that 
it  has  left  the  fundamentals  op^i  to 
question;  and  the  people  readiest  with 
the  questioning  are,  of  course,  such 
intellectuals  as  there  are.  It  is  they 
who  are  putting  the  serious  questions; 
and  whatever  the  questions  they  may 
ask,  they  will  have  a  following;  and 
the  following  is  making  the  noise. 

The  most  important  factor  in  pro- 
ducing the  whole  movement,  however, 
is  the  missionary  movement  itself. 
The  missionary  professes  to  offer  to  the 
people  of  this  country  something  that 
will  give  them  a  final  solution  of  all 
the  problems  of  life.  For  well  over  a 
hundred  years  now  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionary has  been  making  the  offer,  and 
he  has  found  it  accepted  by  compara^ 
tively  very  few.  For  the  rest,  there  was 
indifference.  We  do  not  overlook  the 
open  hostility  to  mission  work,  which 
frequently  took  the  form  of  physical 
violence  and  of  deliberate  opposition, 
under  the  Empire;  but  probably  no- 
body would  be  readier  to  admit  that 
the  opposition  was  officially  instigated, 
or  officially  connived  at  from  interested 
motives,  than  would  the  missionary. 

In  the  main,  the  missionary  has  met 
with  indifference.  His  claims  have  never 
been  critically  examined  by  enlighten- 
ed Chinese.  The  so-called  enlightened 
Chinese  of  the  old  regime  would  no 
more  think  of  making  a  critical  exam- 
ination of  the  claims  of  Christianity 
than  the  modern  scientist  would  criti- 
cally examine  the  theory  that  eclipses  of 
the  moon  are  caused  by  the  attempt  of 
a  dragon  to  swallow  the  luminary,  or 
the  popular  Chinese  view  that  earth- 
quakes are  caused  by  some  uneasy 
dragon  stirring  in  the  Lower  Palaeozoic. 

It  is  different  now.  The  claims  of 
Christianity  are  as  seriously  considered 
by  Chinese  thinkers  as  they  are  seri- 
ously advanced  by  the  missionaries 
themselves;  and,  as  was  to  be  expected. 
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the  judgment  given  is  not  wholly  on 
the  side  of  Christianity.  There  is  a 
strong  body  of  Chinese  thought  which 
has  candidly  considered  the  Christian 
claims  and  rejected  them.  The  opening 
Chinese  mind  is  being  offered  at  one 
and  the  same  time  the  Origin  of  Spe- 
cies and  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Twenty 
years  ago  it  had  a  repugnance  to  both 
of  them.  To-day  it  critically  weighs  the 
claims  of  one  against  the  claims  of  the 
other;  it  makes  its  choice  between 
Bertrand  Russell  and  Dr.  Mott.  And, 
be  it  remembered,  it  is  the  missionary 
who  has  directly  or  indirectly  stirred 
up  the  critical  faculty,  just  as  it  is  the 
missionary  who  is  the  'one  and  onUe 
begetter'  of  the  Chinese  literary  re- 
nascence, from  which,  immediately,  the 
serious  part  of  the  present  criticism 
directly  descends.  In  so  far  as  the 
present  movement  represents  honest 
criticism,  —  and  to  some  extent  it 
really  does  so,  —  the  missionary  doubt- 
less welcomes  it:  anything  is  better  to 
his  mind  than  the  old  indifference, 
whether  born  in  ignorance  or  bred  of  a 
haughty  and  unwarranted  superiority. 

n 

Through  all  its  variations  and  corrup- 
tions Christianity  has  never  lost  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  devotion  to  God's  common- 
weal that  makes  the  personal  pomps  of 
monarchs  and  rulers  seem  like  the  insolence 
of  an  overdressed  servant,  and  the  splen- 
dors and  gratifications  of  wealth  like  the 
waste  of  robbers.  No  man  living  in  a  com- 
munity which  such  a  religion  as  Chris- 
tianity or  Islam  has  touched  can  be  alto- 
gether a  slave.  There  is  an  ineradicable 
quality  in  these  religions  that  compels  men 
to  judge  their  masters  and  to  realize  their 
responsibility  for  the  world.  [Welw:  Otrf- 
Une  cf  History,] 

While  it  is  true  that  the  missionaries 
themselves  have,  very  largely  uncon- 
sciously but  still  to  a  very  limited 
extent  deliberately,  provoked  such  a 
movement  as  the  present  one,  it  is  none 
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the  less  true  that  many  missionaries 
are  afraid  of  it.  They  seem  to  see  in 
the  very  near  future  a  violent  antimis- 
sionary  campaign  that  may  end  in 
riots  and  persecutions  and  the  like 
expressions  of  animosity;  and  some  go 
even  further  than  this,  for  they  envis- 
age a  general  antiforeign  rising  some- 
thing like  the  Boxer  madness.  Such 
a  thing  is,  in  the  present  condition  of 
things  in  China,  impossible.  There  has 
been  neither  the  deliberate  provocation 
from  higher  circles,  nor  the  irresponsi- 
ble talk  in  the  foreign  press  through- 
out the  world  about  the  break-up  and 
the  partition  of  China,  both  of  which 
preceded  the  1900  madness  and  helped 
to  inflame  all  China,  and  not  merely 
helped,  but  were  among  the  most 
powerful  incitements  thereto. 

This  fear,  though  we  believe  it  is 
by  no  means  absent  from  missionary 
circles,  is  perhaps  still  more  widely 
spread  among  the  foreign  lay  com- 
munity. It  is  difficult  to  know  in 
which  section  of  that  community  it  is 
the  stronger  —  the  section  that  was  ac- 
tually here  in  1900  and  went  through 
that  nerve-racking  experience  and 
has  never  forgotten  it,  or  the  section 
that  has  only  heaxd  about  it  as  an 
indescribable  horror.  The  former  sec- 
tion freely  admits  that  the  Chinese 
attitude  to  the  foreigner  has  changed, 
but  cannot  rid  itself  of  a  subconscious 
feeling  that  the  change  is  only  on  the 
surface;  and  this  feeling  is  strengthened 
by  the  atrocity  reports  with  which  the 
world  was  regaled  from  1914  to  1918, 
the  unuttered  argument  being  that,  if 
civilized  Europe  (or  a  part  of  it)  could 
lapse  into  the  barbarities  with  which 
each  side  credited  the  other  during  the 
war  (and  which  were  in  any  case  great- 
ly exaggerated  —  but  this  the  average 
man  does  not  care  to  admit),  almost 
anything  may  be  expected  in  China. 
The  argument  is  grossly  unfair  to 
China;  but  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  fairness  or 
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unfairness  where  fear  or  panic  dwells. 
We  believe,  however,  that,  if  there  is 
anything  unthinkable,  a  recurrence  of 
the  Boxer  madness  is  unthinkable. 

There  is  one  almost  inevitable  result 
of  the  movement,  and  that  is  that 
Christianity  as  a  whole,  and  Christian 
Missions  in  particular,  will  not  find 
themselves  unchallenged  in  this  coun- 
try. They  will  be  challenged  in  a  new 
way.  They  have  been  challenged  often 
enough  in  the  past,  but  by  prejudice 
that  did  not  ask  for  an  answer.  They 
will  now  be  challenged  in  a  new  way. 
They  will  be  asked  to  give  a  satis- 
factory account  of  themselves.  This 
they  need  not  fear.  Hitherto,  except 
from  the  prejudice  just  mentioned, 
they  have  not  had  to  face  a  frontal 
attack.  There  have  been  many  flank 
movements,  all  relatively  unimportant. 
The  present  is,  probably,  but  the  be- 
ginning of  a  direct  criticism.  The  whole 
literary  renascence  has  been  a  flank 
movement,  but  it  is  now  developing  a 
frontal  movement. 

The  serious  part  of  the  present  criti- 
cism is  but  a  manifestation  of  one 
aspect  of  the  literary  renascence.  The 
best  answer  to  the  direct  attack  is 
the  direct  counterattack;  and  doubtless 
we  shall  see  an  answer  to  the  present 
movement  in  the  shape  of  more  ag- 
gressive missionary  enterprise.  In  more 
ways  than  one  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
is  the  seed  of  the  Church.  Already  there 
are  signs  of  the  aggressive  counter- 
attack. It  is  reported  by  those  who 
were  present  at  the  Conference  at 
Tsinghua,  which  was  the  occasion  of 
this  attack,  that  the  representatives  of 
Chinese  Christianity  displayed  remark- 
able spiritual  energy,  and  insight  and 
vigor,  such  as  gave  promise  of  develop- 
ment into  a  great  fighting  force  within 
a  very  short  time.  There  were  more 
indications  than  ever  that  the  Chinese 
Christian  Church  is  very  much  alive, 
and  quite  able,  without  foreign  sup- 


port, to  meet  all  attacks  that  are  likely 
to  be  made  on  it,  and,  indeed,  to  carry 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  territory. 
That  is  the  first  result  to  spring  from 
the  antichristian  movement. 

There  is,  however,  a  form  of  attack 
that  is  far  more  difficult  to  deal  with 
than  either  a  direct  or  a  flank  attack, 
and  that  is  the  attack  that  ostensibly  is 
no  attack  at  all.  This  sort  of  attack 
comes  from  many  quarters.  To  take 
two  examples.  Gibbon's  Dedine  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  not 
professedly  an  antichristian  polemic, 
but  nobody  can  read  it  without  realiz- 
ing that  it  was  really  a  most  powerful 
and  skillfully  directed  attack  on  cer- 
tain aspects  of  Christian  truth;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  had  a  most  pro- 
found influence  on  the  religious  and 
philosophical  thought  of  the  day. 
Seventy  years  after  the  appearance  of 
Gibbon's  great  book,  was  published 
Darwin's  Origin  of  Species,  not  a 
line  of  which  was  written  with  delib- 
erate hostility  to  Christianity  or  any 
other  form  of  religion;  but  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  this  book,  with  those 
that  followed  it,  has  so  modified  the 
expression  of  all  religious  truth,  that 
pre-Darwinian  expressions  of  it  have 
practically  lost  their  meaning  for  the 
modem  world. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  truth 
itself  is  in  any  way  changed;  but  it 
is  not  merely  in  the  natural  realm 
that  protective  mimicry  plays  a  part. 
Spencer's  definition  of  life,  that  it  is 
'the  continuous  adjustment  of  internal 
relations  to  external  relations,'  was  the 
result  of  a  profound  and  subtle  analysis, 
but  it  omitted  the  fundamental  fact 
that  we  know  life  only  as  a  quality  of, 
and  in  association  with,  living  things. 
Religion  is  a  living  thing,  but  if  it  is  to 
remain  a  living  thing,  it  must  be  pre- 
pared for  the  necessary  adjustment  of 
internal  relations  to  external  relations. 
Every  religion  does  this,  and  does  it 
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wholesale.  That  is  why  the  patron 
saint  of  the  city  of  London  is  Paul, 
while  that  of  Rome  is  Peter:  Peter,  the 
Jew,  with  his  very  concrete  keys  of  the 
Babylon  an  heaven  and  hell,  rules  in 
Rome,  the  religious  gathering-point  of 
the  Southern  race;  while  Paul,  with  his 
Hellenic  affinities  and  mystical  out- 
look, holds  sway  in  the  cathedral  of  the 
Northern  metropolis. 

Hence  we  must  expect  from  Chi- 
nese Christianity  that  almost  conscious 
adaptation  to  environment  that  is  nec- 
essary to  life,  and  especially  neces- 
sary to  life  more  abundant.  And  the 
signs  of  this  are  already  with  us,  again 
at  the  W.  C.  S.  F.  Conference,  where, 
we  are  told,  it  was  evident  that  Asiatic 
Christianity  will  not  be  found  to  be 
cast  in  the  same  mould  as  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  West.  If  this  is  so,  it 
means  a  great  deal,  and  it  raises  many 
vital  problems.  The  moment  there  is 
a  clear  revelation  of  what  may  be 
called  an  autochthonous  Christianity, 
the  time  has  come  for  the  missionary 
to  go  back  whence  he  came.  Has  that 
moment  come?  Hardly,  perhaps,  but 
the  Conference  seems  to  have  given 
clear  signs  of  its  near  approach;  and 
this  is  certain:  that  such  movements 
as  the  antichristian  movement  will  but 
serve  to  bring  the  moment  nearer  — 
which  is  one  of  life's  major  ironies.  Some 
pertinent  words  of  Houston  Stewart 
Chamberlain's  come  to  mind  as  having 
a  bearing  on  this  matter,  and  with 
them  we  may  fitly  close.  He  writes :  — 


Whoever  studies  carefully  the  history  of 
Christianity  sees  that  it  is  always  and 
everywhere  in  a  state  of  flux,  always  and 
everywhere  waging  an  inward  struggle. 
Whoever,  on 'the  other  hand,  cherishes  the 
foolish  delusion  that  Christianity  has  now 
received  its  various  final  forms  overlooks 
the  fact  that  even  the  Romish  Church, 
which  is  considered  particulaiiy  conserva- 
tive, has  created  new  dogmas  in  every 
century,  while  older  ones,  certainly  with 
less  noise,  were  being  borne  to  their  grave; 
he  forgets  that,  even  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  that  firmly  established  Church 
has  experienced  more  movements,  strug- 
gles, and  schisms  than  almost  any  other. 
Such  a  man  imagines  that,  as  the  process  of 
development  is  now  at  an  end,  he  now  holds 
the  sum  of  Christianity  in  his  hands,  and 
from  this  monstrous  supposition  he  con- 
structs, in  the  piety  of  his  heart,  not  only 
the  present  and  the  future,  but  also  the 
past.  Still  more  monstrous  is  the  supposi- 
tion that  Christianity  is  exhausted  and 
spent,  sustained  in  its  boundless  course  only 
by  inertia;  and  yet  more  than  one  moral 
philosopher  of  recent  times  has  written  the 
obituary  notice  of  Christianity,  speaking  of 
it  as  an  historical  experiment  now  over,  the 
beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  conclusion 
of  which  are  capable  of  analytical  demon- 
stration. The  error  of  judgment  which  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  these  opposite  views  .  .  • 
we  avoid  when  we  distinguish  the  person- 
ality of  Christ  —  that  ever-gushing  con- 
stant spring  of  the  loftiest  religion  —  from 
the  structure  which  the  changing  religious 
needs,  the  changing  mental  claims  of  men, 
and  —  what  is  more  important  —  the  fun- 
damentally different  natures  of  dissimilar 
human  races  have  erected  as  the  law  and 
temple  of  their  worship. 
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From  Neue  ZUrcher  Zeiiung,  May  25-£8 
(Swiss  Repubucan  Daily) 


Germany  has  just  made  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  controversy  regarding  dip- 
lomatic methods  now  engaging  the 
statesmen  of  Europe,  with  Poincar6 
and  Lord  Grey  on  one  side,  and  Lloyd 
George  and  the  Round-Table  coterie  on 
the  other.  If  the  leaders  of  the  great 
conferences  —  from  Paris  to  Genoa  — 
are  to  conclude,  from  their  successes 
and  failures,  whether  the  old  fashion  of 
continuous  diplomatic  intercourse,  or 
the  new  fashion  of  periodical  conversa- 
tions between  premiers  and  cabinet- 
leaders  best  promotes  international  wel- 
fare, they  will  have  to  compare  their 
present  experiences  with  diplomatic 
negotiations  before  the  war.  It  is  com- 
monly said  that  the  present  practice 
resembles  a  family  council,  while  the 
old  practice  was  like  a  game  of  chess, 
where  there  was  always  a  winner  and  a 
defeated  party. 

The  contribution  we  mention  to  pre- 
war diplomatic  history  is  the  compila- 
tion of  documents  of  the  German  For- 
eign Office,  the  first  volumes  of  which 
are  to  be  published  in  a  few  days  under 
the  title:  Foreign  Policies  of  European 
Cabinets,  1871-1914. 

These  give  such  full  and  frank  infor- 
mation upon  the  subjects  and  the  times 
of  which  they  treat  that  even  the  hur- 
ried men  of  to-day  will  be  tempted  to 
pause  a  moment  and  devote  a  few 
hours  to  their  perusal. 

The  first  six  volumes  contain  about 
fifteen  hundred  documents,  including 
memoranda  by  the  Imperial  Chancel- 
lor, oflScial  correspondence  between 
monarchs,  instructions  to  diplomats, 


secret  reports  from  all  the  great  capi- 
tals, notes  and  protocols,  expositions 
and  secret  treaties  —  in  a  word,  the 
whole  armament  of  diplomatic  warfare. 
They  begin  with  the  Peace  of  Frank- 
fort, and  end  with  the  last  year  of  Bis- 
marck's chancellorship,  and  they  in- 
clude papers  by  the  old  Chancellor  and 
the  old  Kaiser;  by  Herbert  Bismarck 
and  Wilhelm  II;  by  the  three  Billows 
and  almost  every  other  distinguished 
Grerman  diplomat  down  to  Bernstorff 
and  Graf  Waldersee;  by  the  two  Alex- 
anders of  Russia  and  their  ministers 
and  foreign  representatives;  by  Francis 
Joseph,  Andnissy,  Tisza,  and  many 
other  distinguished  names  from  the  Old 
Danube  Monarchy;  by  Crispi  of  Italy; 
by  Thiers  and  Fabre  of  France;  by 
Queen  Victoria,  the  Prince  of  Wale8» 
and  every  great  British  minister  — 
Disraeli,  Gladstone,  Salisbury,  the  only 
man  who  matched  up  to  Bismarck, 
Rosebery,    Chamberlain,   shrewd   Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  the  brilliant,  restless 
Randolph  Churchill,  and,  like  a  shadow 
dancing  in  the  sunlight  wherever  war 
or  nmior  of  war  emerged,  the  late 
Lord  Derby.    And  among  these  high 
oflScials  flit  fugitive  forms  —  the  Bat^* 
tenbergs,    General    Boulanger,    King 
Milan.    The  matters  discussed  ranged 
from  the  Peace  of  Frankfort  to  the 
Berlin  Congress,  the  Triple  Alliance, 
the  Reinsurance  Treaty,  a  half-dozen 
attempts  to  involve  England  in  a  Con- 
tinental alliance,  five  successfully  sur- 
mounted threats  of  war,  the  beginning 
of  Anglo-German  naval  rivalry,  numer- 
ous postponements  of  a  Balkan  crisiS| 
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the  beginnings  of  the  Entente,  and  the 
personal  policy  of  William  II  —  truly 
a  notable  and  dramatic  chapter  in 
European  history! 

Overwhelming  as  the  material  itself 
is,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  over- 
shadow the  painstaking  labor  of  editor- 
ship and  the  moral  courage  revealed  by 
the  unsparing  publicity  given  to  the 
truth.  The  three  editors  were  permit- 
ted to  scrutinize  every  document  in  the 
archives,  even  those  marked  doubly 
secret,  and  were  authorized  to  select, 
according  to  their  own  judgment,  those 
of  primary  importance  for  a  history 
of  our  diplomacy,  and  to  prepare  them 
for  publication  according  to  the  most 
exacting  canons  of  critical  and  scientific 
scholarship. 

We  were  selected  for  this  task  pre- 
cisely because  none  of  us  had  ever  taken 
an  important  jxirt  in  public  affairs,  or 
associated  ourselves  prominently  with 
any  political  party.  We  had  held  no 
public  office;  we  had  received  no  hon- 
ors or  distinctions  from  either  the  old 
Government  or  the  new.  Each  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  specialist  in  some  field. 
Dr.  Thimme  is  an  historian;  Dr.  Lep- 
sius  is  a  high  authority  upon  Eastern 
questions;  the  writer  has  some  reputa- 
tion as  an  international  jurist.  How- 
ever, we  were  not  chosen  primarily  as 
technical  experts,  but  rather  as  jurors 
drawn  in  a  panel  from  the  people,  to 
perform  with  conscientious  regard  for 
our  oath  an  act  that  touched  the  peo- 
ple's conscience. 

It  was,  naturally,  impossible  for  the 
authorities  to  print  every  paper  in  our 
foreign  archives,  so  that  the  man  who 
runs  may  read.  It  was  necessary  to 
commission  someone  to  arrange  and 
make  selections  for  the  people.  In 
our  choice  and  arrangement  of  these 
papers,  we  tried  to  avoid  coloring 
events.  We  merely  sought  to  make  the 
connection  between  different  docu- 
ments clear;  to  omit  nothing  that  really 


helps  to  show  the  purpose  behind  Ger- 
man foreign  policies;  and  to  change 
nothing  whatever  in  the  editing.  The 
Foreign  Office  placed  its  archives  abso- 
lutely at  our  disposal.  No  bureaucrat, 
or  politician,  or  politics-playing  histori- 
an was  permitted  to  interfere  with  us. 
Any  wish  we  might  have  felt  person- 
ally to  smooth  over  things  not  exact- 
ly creditable  to  Germany  would  have 
yielded  at  once  to  a  sense  of  our  duty 
to  the  German  people.  But  I  believe  I 
can  say  frankly  that  no  one  of  the 
editors  ever  cherished  that  wish. 

Were  it  less  imperatively  necessary 
than  it  is  for  the  truth  regarding  the 
pre-war  diplomacy  of  Europe  to  be 
known,  it  would  take  great  moral  cour- 
age to  throw  our  secret  archives  thus 
open  to  the  world.  We  should  bear  in 
mind  that  other  great  Powers,  —  Eng- 
land, France,  Russia,  Italy,  —  though 
they  have  published  their  documents, 
have  not  made  as  clear  a  breast  of 
things  as  we  have  done.  For  example, 
in  elucidating  the  motives  that  deter- 
mined foreign  policy,  we  have  printed 
the  marginal  memoranda  of  the  Chan- 
cellor and  the  Kaiser.  No  other  nation 
has  imitated  us  in  thus  disclosing  the 
most  secret  opinions  and  impulses  of 
the  men  who  guided  their  affairs. 

In  these  first  six  volumes,  the  mar- 
ginal memoranda  of  the  old  Kaiser  are 
rare.  Generally  they  give  little  help, 
though  they  are  by  no  means  to  be 
neglected  entirely.  Bismarck's  mar- 
ginal notes  are  extremely  voluminous, 
especially  during  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  chancellorship.  They  betray 
abounding  thought  and  vigor,  and  the 
mark  of  a  powerful  mind,  quick  to 
grasp  the  full  bearing  of  a  subject  and 
to  put  facts  in  their  proper  place.  They 
excite  involuntary  admiration,  even 
coming,  as  they  do,  from  such  a  man 
as  he  was. 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  Bismarck  settled  the  course  of  our 
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foreign  policy  in  these  memoranda^ 
which  were  jotted  down  during  his  first 
reading  of  the  reports.  But,  in  most 
cases,  they  went  far  toward  defining 
that  policy.  His  assistants  carefully 
studied  them,  and  incorporated  them 
in  instructions  to  the  ambassador  from 
whom  the  original  communications 
came.  Bismarck  referred  to  these  mem- 
oranda when  he  composed  important 
state  documents.  He  also  drew  upon 
them  in  his  letters  to  monarchs  and 
ministers  of  other  Powers. 

In  fact,  as  I  review  in  their  totality 
these  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  mar- 
ginal notes,  I  feel  justified  in  saying 
that  Bismarck's  policy  was  strongest 
and  wisest  when  he  followed  closely  his 
first  impressions  and  impulses,  as* here 
recorded  with  his  big  black  pencil.  It 
would  be  risky  for  any  person  to  ven- 
ture to  formulate  a  consistent  record 
of  Bismarck's  foreign  policy  from  these 
notes,  which  represent  his  first  reaction 
to  the  plans,  proposals,  and  ideas  of  the 
statesmen  and  diplomatists  of  other 
countries  —  some  hostile  in  intent,  and 
all  artfully  designed  to  secure  an  ulte- 
rior and  even  disguised  object.  This 
danger  would  be  the  greater,  the  more 
confident  the  writer  felt  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  complete  clue  to  the  subject. 

A  second  remarkable  feature  of  Bis- 
marck's marginalia  is  that  they  are 
always  on  the  secret  —  the  most  secret 
—  documents.  Even  to-day  a  man  feels 
as  if  he  were  trespassing  upon  forbidden 
ground  when  he  breaks  their  seal.  Not 
one  of  these  memoranda  is  unworthy 
of  a  great  statesman;  not  one  calls  for  a 
veil  of  official  secrecy  in  order  to  spare 
his  fame. 

Naturally,  Bismarck's  most  impor- 
tant marginal  notes  are  on  German 
docimients  dating  from  periods  when 
we  were  in  danger  of  war,  or  were  about 
to  conclude  alliances.  The  Chancellor 
was  clearly  aware  of  the  precarious 
character  of  the  Triple  Alliance;  and 


when  the  first  feelers  came  from  Italy 
and  Austria,  he  recorded  his  opinions 
in  a  series  of  notes  that  were  uncannily 
prophetic.  *  Italy  must  not  dodge  when 
we  want  something  of  her.  A  mere 
promise,  moreover,  is  of  no  force,  if 
Italy  has  n't  a  positive  interest  in  keep- 
ing it.'  When  Keudell  reports  that  a 
neutrality  treaty  with  Italy  would  be 
very  welcome  to  the  Austrian  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  he  remarks:  *  Aus- 
tria might  keep  it:  Italy  would  not.' 
When  Kdlnoky  is  trying  to  discover 
some  clause  to  insert  in  the  treaty  draft 
that  would  obligate  Italy  to  give  us 
active  aid  in  case  the  provocative  atti- 
tude of  France,  during  a  war  between 
the  Central  Powers  and  Russia,  should 
compel  Germany  or  Austria  to  attack 
her,  Bismarck  appends  the  following 
long  memorandum:  — 

The  case  would  be  too  subtle  to  prove  a 
casus  foederis.  If  Italy  is  honest,  and  master 
of  her  own  acts,  she  will  be  interested  of  her 
own  motive  in  preventing  a  French  victOTy. 
Our  requirements  hardly  go  further  than 
benevolent  neutrality;  Italy's  ability,  also, 
is  perhaps  limited  to  this.  The  economizing 
of  Austria's  forces  is  more  to  the  point  than 
securing  the  aid  of  Italy's  forces. 

Bismarck  also  jotted  down  his  doubts 
regarding  the  proposed  treaty,  in  a 
memorandum  of  his  interview  with  the 
Italian  Ambassador,  Count  Launay,  on 
January  31, 188S.  In  it  he  recurs  to  his 
earlier  marginal  notes:  — 

I  emphasized  the  difficulty  of  incorporat- 
ing in  the  hard  and  fast  lines  of  a  treaty  our 
mutually  friendly  sentiments.  A  wording 
that  will  satisfy  all  our  wishes  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  find;  I  would  not  trust  myself  to 
draft  such  a  document  as  Count  Laimay 
suggests.  The  implications  of  such  avowals 
are  difficult  to  define  in  principle,  and  they 
are  likely,  for  this  reason,  to  involve  the 
parties  more  deeply  than  they  originally  in- 
tended, and  for  more  than  they  are  author- 
ized to  obligate  their  own  Governments  to 
perform.  In  what  sort  of  case  would  Italy 
find  herself,  if  Germany,  for  instance,  com- 
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scious  of  having  the  full  power  of  the  Italian 
army  behind  it,  and  Austria,  should,  on  the 
occasion  of  some  controversy  which  we  do 
not  now  foresee,  make  an  unprovoked  at- 
tack upon  France? 

Improbable  as  this  may  appear,  we  can- 
not deny  that  there  would  be  a  temptation, 
if  we  had  a  written  alliance  guaranteeing  us 
definite  military  support,  to  use  that  alli- 
ance for  a  selfish  purpose  and  to  exercise 
the  power  it  confers,  although  our  vital  in- 
terests might  not  be  threatened.  Who  can 
guarantee  that  Italy  might  not  be  induced 
by  parliamentary  pressure  to  undertake 
adventures,  sooner  or  later,  on  the  North 
Coast  of  Africa  or  elsewhere,  that  perhaps 
should  be  avoided  in  the  interest  of  peace, 
and  would  not  be  undertaken  if  her  Cabinet 
could  not  count  upon  the  aid  of  Germany? 
Similar  possibilities  are  not  to  be  disre- 
garded in  the  case  of  Russia  and  Austria  in 
the  Balkans  and  elsewhere. 

Similar  memoranda,  indicating  a  de- 
sire to  restrain  the  eagerness  of  Austria, 
Hungary,  and  Italy  to  extend  their  ter- 
ritories, keep  recurring.  On  October  26, 
1886,  Bismarck  prophesies  that  Italy 
and  France  will  make  a  bargain  in 
the  Mediterranean,  in  which  Italy  will 
draw  Tripoli  for  her  prize.  On  October 
24,  1887,  he  recognizes  the  instinctive 
hostility  of  Italy  toward  Austria,  and 
observes:  *It  would  take  English  glue 
to  hold  Austria  and  Italy  together.' 
He  commends  Italy  for  being  honest 
enough  to  sacrifice  her  ambition,  while 
Austria  merely  hides  hers.  He  re- 
peatedly emphasizes  Germany's  purely 
defensive  attitude,  and  has  no  use  for 
the  idea  of  a  preventive  war. 

When  Kalnoky  wrote  to  Berlin,  on 
January  12,  1888,  that  he  must  con- 
sider *in  what  way,  under  such  and 
such  circumstances,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible and  advisable  to  declare  war 
against  Russia,'  Bismarck  notes:  'Pos- 
sible, yes;  advisable,  never,  so  long  as 
it  can  be  avoided  by  diplomatic  means.' 
When  the  danger  of  war  between  Rus- 
sia and  Austria  was  most  acute,  in  Jan- 
uary 1888,  Bismarck  went  so  far  as  to 


interfere  with  Austria's  military  prepa- 
rations, and  to  advise  her  urgently  to 
take  a  strictly  defensive  stand.  If  she 
adopted  an  aggressive  attitude  before 
the  war  proved  unavoidable,  she  would 
be  likely  to  provoke  one. 

Bismarck's  conviction  that  the  Great 
Powers  must  stand  together  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  is  repeated  over 
and  over  again.  On  November  11, 
1887,  he  writes:  *  We  cannot  do  without 
either  Austria  or  England  as  effective 
Powers  of  the  first  rank,  if  we  are  to 
exist  ourselves.'  He  wrote  the  same 
thing  of  France  on  another  occasion, 
and  likewise  of  Russia.  Their  position 
as  Great  Powers  must  not  be  impaired. 
When  Crown  Prince  William  showed 
an  inclination  to  agree  with  a  Vienna 
suggestion,  that  a  preventive  war 
against  !QLussia  might  be  a  good  thing, 
Bismarck  jotted  upon  the  margin, 
opposite  the  phrase, '  to  crush  Russia's 
power  before  she  becomes  dangerous,' 
*That  is  not  so  easy.  To  win  a  victory 
over  Russia  would  not  crush  her,  but 
merely  give  us  an  angry  and  revengeful 
neighbor  on  the  east.' 

Even  a  mere  short  interjection  often 
contains  a  whole  lecture  on  Foreign 
Policy.  On  October  21,  1876,  Gort- 
chakoff  sent  Bismarck  a  conmiunication 
in  which  he  tried  to  disguise  Rus- 
sia's interests  as  *  European  questions.' 
When  he  alluded,  in  this  memorandum, 
to  *the  dignity  of  my  Empire,'  Bis- 
marck wrote  on  the  margin,  *  European 
question?'  He  answered  Russia's  argu- 
ment that  she  should  be  given  Europe's 
mandate  to  interfere  in  Turkey,  thus: 
*No;  not  as  mandatary,  but,  of  course, 
as  a  neighbor.'  When  it  was  reported 
to  him  that  the  Austrian  ambassador  in 
Rome  had  been  instructed  'as  said  to 
cultivate  peaceful  relations,'  Bismarck 
wrote  opposite  these  words:  *What 
else  should  he  do?  Drum  up  business?' 
Again,  when  Russia  complained,  in 
comiection  with  the  negotiations  for  a 
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three-empire  alliance,  in  1884,  that  her 
policy  *in  regard  to  action  against  Tur- 
key' would  be  subject  to  Germany's 
and  Austria's  consent,  while  the  latter 
Powers  reserved  a  free  hand  against 
France,  Bismarck  was  brief  and  to  the 
point:  *  We  have  no  intention  of  taking 
measures  against  anyone;  our  plans 
are  purely  defensive.'  When  the  Eng- 
lish Government  referred  to  the  head- 
strong attitude  of  Cape  Colony,  during 
her  first  friction  with  Germany  over 
South  Africa,  one  of  Bismarck's  mar- 
ginal comments,  dated  June  7,  1884, 
anticipated  the  most  recent  political 
developments  in  the  British  Empire  — 
those  of  1921:  'That  is  not  true,  and 
does  not  concern  us.  If  it  were  true,  it 
would  be  our  duty  to  keep  a  legation  at 
the  capital  of  every  British  Colony.' 
When  Randolph  Churchill  proposed  an 
alliance  with  Germany,  he  said  to  the 
German  Ambassador:  *We  two  might 
govern  the  world.*  Bismarck  com- 
mented dryly  on  this  expression:  *"  We 
two"  are  not  enough.'  Our  military 
attach^  at  Vienna,  Count  Wedel,  re- 
ported an  interview,  in  January  1887, 
with  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  whom  he 
found  depressed  on  account  of  the  ten- 
sion between  Austria  and  Russia.  Bis- 
marck's marginal  memorandum  was: 
*  Better  depressed  than  jubilant.' 

In  the  days  of  the  great  Chancellor, 
no  one  was  permitted  to  trespass  upon 
what  he  considered  his  Jupiter  rights. 
When  the  Crown  Prince  once  indulged 
in  several  youthful  and  violent  mar- 
ginal comments,  Bismarck  promptly 
forbade  it.  That  may  have  been  one  of 
the  remote  reasons  for  the  later  hostil- 
ity between  the  two  men.  Bismarck  in- 
sisted on  the  Chancellor's  right  to  be 
'the  supreme  civilian  power,'  not  only 
against  the  military,  but  even  against 
his  sovereign.  When  the  old  Kaiser 
expressed  himself  contemptuously 
about  English  foreign  policy,  in  a  con- 
versation with  the  French  Ambassador, 


in  May  1897,  because  Great  Britain 
had  not  loyally  helped  to  localize  the 
war  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  but 
instead  had  held  off  until  Berlin  called 
her  to  time  and  insisted  upon  her  ob- 
serving the  neutrality  she  promised, 
Bismarck  protested  vigorously,  and 
laid  down  the  law  to  his  old  master, 
through  Secretary  von  Billow.  Billow 
reported  that  the  Kaiser  got  more  ex- 
cited over  the  incident  than  over  any- 
thing else  that  had  ever  come  to  his 
attention;  'especially  over  what  I  said 
as  to  the  necessity  of  having  witnesses 
present,  and  of  not  anticipating  his  re- 
sponsible adviser  in  his  letters,  tele- 
grams, and  political  remarks.  He  was 
very  energetic  in  his  protests;  he  never 
wrote  letters  without  your  Eminence's 
knowledge.  But  no  monarch  could 
permit  restrictions  upon  his  oral  inter- 
course with  foreigners.  Your  Eminence 
must  know  very  well  that  he  was  al- 
ways prudent  in  such  conversation, 
and  that  during  his  long  life  he  had 
been  consistently  faithful  and  trust- 
worthy. As  to  the  particular  incident 
in  question,  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
vince His  Majesty  that  England's  atti- 
tude did  not  justify  some  blame.'  Bis- 
marck commented  upon  this:  'And  if 
that  were  true,  are  we  the  ones  to  do  the 
blaming?  Will  that  help  Germany 
any?' 

Similarly,  in  July  1877,  when  some- 
one proposed  an  overture  to  England, 
through  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Bis- 
marck objected:  'I  anticipate  only 
the  disturbance  of  our  relations  with 
England,  and  no  practical  progress  to- 
ward peace,  from  such  roundabout 
appeals  to  royal  influence,  over  the 
heads  of  the  English  ministers.*  Never-' 
theless,  Bismarck  had  a  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  the  old  Kaiser's  wisdom  and 
prudence.  All  that  the  Chancellor  him- 
self did  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
was  no  more  than  William  I  eiyoined, 
on  May  16, 1875,  in  his  comments  upon 
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an  article  submitted  to  him  that  dealt 
with  the  relations  between  Germany 
and  France:  — 

I  endorse  this  article  from  A  to  Z.  Only 
the  final  paragraph,  especially  the  place  I 
have  marked  with  a  query,  savors  somewhat 
of  the  German  boastf  ulness  that  has  become 
fashionable  of  late.  If  France  plans  to  keep 
the  peace  only  until  she  has  restored  her 
army,  we  ought  not  to  let  her  decide  when 
she  shaU  strike  her  blow,  but  we  should 
take  the  initiative  ourselves,  and  fight 
France  before  she  is  prepared  to  defend  her- 
self. Such  a  measure  might  have  some  justi- 
fication between  individuals,  but  not  be- 
tween Governments.  To  fight  a  successful 
war,  the  attacking  party  must  have  the 
sympathy  of  all  generous-minded  men  and 
countries,  and  public  opinion  must  be  over- 
whelmingly hostile  to  the  other  party. 
That  was  the  secret  of  our  enthusiasm  in 
Germany  in  1870.    A  Government  that 


seizes  arms  without  justification  will  have 
public  opinion  against  it;  will  win  ho  allies: 
will  be  favored  by  no  benevolent  neutrality. 
In  fact,  it  will  have  no  neutrals,  but  only 
enemies.  I  put  the  matter  this  way  to  the 
Tsar  Alexander.  He  grasped  both  my 
hands  and  endorsed  my  sentiment  most 
whole-heartedly.  (Russia  learned  that  les- 
son between  1858  and  1856,  and  Austria 
learned  it  m  1859  to  1866.) 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  our  states- 
men and  those  of  our  citizens  who  as- 
pire to  have  an  influence  upon  our  for- 
eign policy  will  draw  wisdom  from 
these  documents?  Or  is  Salisbury's 
remark,  when  Bismarck's  proposal  for 
an  open  peace  alliance  between  Ger- 
many and  England,  in  1889,  was  re- 
jected, to  apply  likewise  to  the  people 
of  our  day:  'This  generation  can  only 
be  taught  by  event'? 
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[The  foUaunng  account  of  an  interview  with  ex-Emperor  Charles^  shortly  after  he  aecended 
the  throne,  has  recently  been  pMished  with  other  reminiscences  by  this  distinguished  Nor- 
wegian novelist.] 

From  Pester  Uoyd,  May  28 
(Gerhan-Hungabian  DxHiT) 


The  late  Emperor  Charles  was  a  man 
of  a  remarkably  winning  personality. 
I  can  well  imagine  that  his  unhappy 
wife,  doomed  to  go  through  life  without 
him,  must  feel  as  if  the  sun  had  ceased 
to  shine  in  heaven.  I  have  not  in  mind, 
when  I  say  this,  her  ambition,  —  which 
was  much  greater  than  that  of  her  hus- 
band, —  but  what  she  must  feel  as  a 
woman. 

I  was  at  Vienna  early  in  the  sununer 
of  1917»  and  was  invited  to  take  break- 


fast with  Count  Czernin,  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  His  beautiful  wife, 
several  members  of  his  family,  and 
some  gentlemen  in  oflScial  life  were 
present.  The  conversation  was  lively 
and  interspersed  with  anecdotes,  both 
humorous  and  serious.  But  the  Min- 
ister himself  seemed  preoccupied  with 
his  own  thoughts  and  I  surmised  that 
some  Pan-German  attack  had  put  him 
out  of  sorts.  Good  Lord,  I  thought, 
is  n't  he  used  to  that?  And  with  this 
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idea  in  my  mind,  I  asked  him  whether 
he  could  discuss  govermnent  business 
unreservedly  with  the  young  monarch, 
and  whether  the  latter  was  quick  to 
comprehend  public  affairs.  He  smiled 
and  said:  *  Would  you  like  to  meet  him 
—  our  young  ruler?' 

Of  course  I  was  delighted.  I  had 
been  hearing  on  every  side  expressions 
of  the  high  hopes  which  the  people  had 
conceived  of  him.  The  whole  mate- 
rial future  seemed  to  centre  around 
the  yoimg  Emperor,  for  the  youthful 
Charles  was  like  spring  —  he  was  like 
the  beginning  of  a  new  summer.  At 
least  this  was  the  feeling  with  which 
people  regarded  him.  They  were 
pleased  with  him  and  trusted  him.  His 
good  intentions  were  unquestioned. 
He  convinced  them  of  this.  Nor  did  he 
produce  this  impression  by  magnilo- 
quence and  grand  gestures,  but  by  his 
simple,  pleasant  manners.  Professor 
Tandler,  a  provincial  Socialist,  told  me 
how  he  was  called  on  the  telephone 
one  morning  in  his  study. 

'Karl  speaking.' 

*  What  Karl?' 

*Kaiser-KonigKarl.' 

The  Social  Democrat  very  naturally 
thought  there  must  be  some  mistake, 
but  this  proved  not  to  be  the  case.  The 
monarch  said:  *You  have  delivered  so 
many  lectures  upon  the  proper  consti- 
tution for  a  reformed  Austria-Himgary 
that  I  should  like  to  learn  more  person- 
ally of  your  ideas  on  the  subject.  Won't 
you  call  on  me?' 

Naturally  the  professor  was  only  too 
willing.  So  he  went  out  to  Laxenburg. 
It  was  a  great  success,  even  more  than 
a  success  in  Tandler's  opinion.  The 
situation  was  most  original.  The  pro- 
fessor set  forth  his  views  as  he  would  in 
a  lecture.  While  he  was  speaking,  the 
monarch  interrupted :  *  Wait  a  moment. 
My  wife  must  hear  this.  It  will  interest 
her.'  So  the  Empress  joined  them. 
They  sent  for  pencils  and  notebooks 


and  sat  like  two  young  students  writing 
down  industriously  what  diey  consid- 
ered the  professor's  important  points. 

I  was  naturally  much  interested  in 
the  young  sovereign's  immense  popu- 
larity. Charles's  name  seemed  to  sing 
through  the  air  like  the  tones  of  a  harp, 
to  which  all  listened.  For  a  short  time 
the  new  melody,  almost  made  them 
forget  the  thunder  that  had  been  deaf- 
ening their  ears  so  long  —  the  thunder 
of  the  cannon  on  the  front.  In  any 
case,  that  seemed  less  threatening  for 
the  moment.  It  was  1917  and  the  peo- 
ple still  had  hope.  Charles  had  enjoyed 
unusual  popularity  from  the  time  he 
was  Crown  Prince.  But  this  was  not  a 
mystical  enthusiasm.  The  public  did 
not  regard  him  as  they  did  Francis 
Ferdinand,  like  a  person  emerging  trom 
a  gloomy  vault  to  the  chanting  of 
monks,  with  threatening  clouds  lower- 
ing over  his  future  path. 

Francis  Ferdinand  affected  the  peo- 
ple like  the  chill  of  death.  They  shiv- 
ered when  they  thought  of  him.  But 
the  young  Charles  smiled  on  everyone. 
As  Crown  Prince  he  had  served  in  the 
front  trenches  with  the  common  sol- 
diers —  a  comrade  among  comrades. 

Laxenburg  —  the  palace  —  a  great 
yellow  structure  dating  from  1600.  It 
lies  in  the  fairest  English  park  of  Eu- 
rope. Attendants  led  me  th]x>ugh  many 
little  rooms  with  niches  and  comers 
and  the  faded  gorgeousness  of  olden 
days.  In  the  room  occupied  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Guard,  I  met  several  anny 
commanders,  including  the  Chief  of 
the  General  Staff.  The  attendant  who 
was  guiding  me  said:  'Keep  on  your 
overcoat;  we  're  going  out  into  the 
park.' 

In  a  broad  glade  near  a  round  white 
table,  a  young  officer,  in  a  great  blue 
military  overcoat  and  with  a  soft  mili- 
tary cap  on  his  blonde  hair,  stood  wait- 
ing. It  was  the  Emperor,  IQng  Charles. 
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He  extended  his  hand  to  me  and  held 
mine  fast  for  a  moment. 

His  smile  testified  to  his  sunny  dis- 
position and  inmiediately  put  the  visi- 
tor at  ease.  It  mirrored  his  vigorous 
youth  and  kindly  heart.  It  was  one  of 
those  smiles  that  was  there  because  it 
must  be.  He  needed  no  title  to  inspire 
afi'ection.  The  effect  of  that  smile  was 
to  make  one  forget  'Your  Majesty* 
and  to  regard  him  only  as  a  man.  Did 
it  betray  weakness?  Rather  uncer- 
tainty. I  was  impressed  by  this  at  my 
first  glance.  He  was  not  robust  enough. 
If  he  only  felt  surer  of  his  knowledge 
and  his  resolution.  He  often  wavered 
and  was  easily  influenced.  Personally 
he  was  brave  and  self-sacrificing  —  he 
proved  that  many  times.  His  grayish- 
blue  eyes  were  even  gentler  than  his 
smile.  They  were  merry,  trusting,  and 
cordial;  and  they  seemed  always  to  be 
asking  questions.  In  that  they  were 
typical  of  his  whole  life,  which  was  one 
of  inquiring  action. 

We  sat  in  the  bright  sunshine.  Even 
the  big  trees  near  us  did  not  cut  off  its 
rays.  Several  children  were  playing  a 
short  distance  away. 

'Our  children.' 

'How  many?' 

Charles  smiled.  'Six  so  far.  There 
will  be  more  eventually.  I  love  chil- 
dren—  We,'  he  corrected,  smiling. 
...  'Is  Norway  beautiful?  Yes,  I 
know  it  is  —  but  a  bit  gloomy  —  or 
is  n't  it?'  He  laughed,  a  trifle  discon- 
certed. 

'Norway  is  a  land  of  great  varieties,* 
I  replied, '  both  gentle  and  stem.' 

'In  all  the  coimtries  that  I  now  rule 
— '  He  started  to  say  something  but 
checked  himself  and  looked  at  me 
mournfully,  shaking  his  head.  Then  he 
suddenly  drew  closer  to  me  and  raised 
his  hand,  spreading  his  fingers  out  like  a 
fan.  'Do  you  know  how  many  coun- 
tries and  peoples  I  now  rule?'  And  he 
began  to  count  them  off  on  his  fingers. 


He  had  to  pass  to  his  other  hand,  for 
one  was  not  enough. 

'Just  think  for  a  moment  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  I  ascended  the 
throne  —  in  the  midst  of  an  accursed 
war,  which  I  hate.  They  never  could 
have  made  me  declare  war.  I  should 
have  said,  "No."' 

I  believed  him.  He  would  have  been 
able  to  say  'No'  in  that  instance.  The 
weakest  natures  are  often  the  most 
persistent  in  passive  resistance. 

'If  you  could  review  with  your 
mind's  eye  all  of  my  countries,  you 
would  admit  that  there  are  no  more 
beautiful  places  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
delight  to  me  just  to  think  of  them. 
And  now  this  misery  engulfs  us  on 
every  side.  Perverse  politics  are  re- 
sponsible for  it  all.  I  have  told  that  to 
Tisza.  It  is  literally  a  "pig  war."  It 
really  started  over  Serbian  pig  exports. 
Their  hatred  for  us  began  right  there. 
That  made  it  easy  for  the  Russians  to 
fan  the  flame  of  hatred  in  Serbia  until 
it  resulted  in  the  horrible  killing  of 
Francis  Ferdinand.  I  want  peace,  as 
soon  as  it  is  possible  —  yes,  earlier 
than  that  —  I  tell  you,'  and  he  moved 
still  nearer.  'All  these  princes,  and 
presidents,  and  ministers  have  not  been 
in  the  front  trenches  the  way  I  have. 
Soldiers  have  been  killed  right  at  my 
side.  I  went  out  there  right  into  the 
midst  of  it.  I  know  what  war  is  and 
therefore  what  peace  is  worth.' 

He  was  so  carried  away  by  his 
thoughts  that  he  lapsed  into  the  Vienna 
dialect.  An  honest,  honorable,  gener- 
ous-hearted young  man,  sincerely  out- 
raged by  the  conditions  into  which  he 
was  involuntarily  plimged.  I  could  not 
help  telling  him  that  and  saying  how 
much  it  gratified  me  that  he  felt  as  he 
did. 

He  smiled.  'Yes,  I  act  as  I  feel.  I 
don't  think  I  am  vain.  I  was  brought 
up  very  simply  —  not  as  a  crown 
prince.  I  have  always  seemed  just  the 
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same  to  myself.  The  old,  stiff,  starched 
court  etiquette  is  going  to  be  done 
away  with,  root  and  branch/ 

But  he  returned  at  once  to  public 
policies.  'They  are  talking  now  of 
Middle  Europe  as  a  sort  of  natural  unit, 
which  after  the  war  is  to  stand  aloof 
from  the  other  nations  against  which 
we  are  now  fighting.  Naumann  is  all 
for  that  sort  of  thing.  They  're  talking 
it  in  Vienna  now.  They  imagine  that  I 
can  never  be  a  friend  of  France.  The 
very  day  the  war  ends  I  shall  be  her 
friend.  I  am  going  to  do  my  best  to 
abolish  this  hatred  between  nations.' 
Again  he  was  all  fire  and  flame.  'The 
future's  worth  something,  is  n't  it? 
We  must  understand,  learn,  and  con- 
sider what  others  have  to  say.' 

'But  all  princes  cannot  do  that.' 

He  nodded  his  head  slightly:  'Do 
you  mean  —  William?' 

I  laughed :  *  Yes  and  no.  I  never  have 
talked  with  the  German  Kaiser.  I 
never  saw  him.' 

He  suddenly  turned  more  serious  and 
a  faraway  look  came  into  his  eyes. 
After  a  moment's  pause  he  said:  'Wil- 
liam cannot  endure  to  hear  others  say 
things  that  he  does  not  himself  think. 
I  have  often  told  him  that,  during  the 
war,  conditions  in  his  own  country  are 
not  what  he  imagines  them  to  be.  But 
he  just  waves  his  arms  and  gets  wild. 
He  "knows  better."  That  means,  he 
knows  better  only  what  he  wants  to 
know.  He  will  read  nothing  that  does 
not  agree  with  his  personal  views.  He 
contents  himself  with  reading  clippings 
from  the  newspapers  which  his  ofl[icial 
suite  select  for  him.   They  take  good 


care  to  see  that  there  is  nothing  un- 
pleasant among  those.  I  do  quite  die 
contrary.  I  read  ail  the  leading  news- 
papers through,  the  socialist  as  well 
as  the  bourgeois.'  Then  his  dioughts 
suddenly  jimfiped  to  a  new  subject;  and 
without  any  connection  with  what  he 
had  just  said,  he  looked  at  me  sharply 
and  inquired:  'Do  you  believe  in  the 
submarine  campaign?' 

'  I  am  only  a  layman  in  those  matters. 
I  know  nothing  about  them,  but  my 
instinct  says  no.' 

He  smiled:  'We  have  only  one  single 
submarine.  Anyway,  it's  nothing  to 
laugh  about.  It  is  tragic  enough,  this 

d d  war!  A  German  Admiral,  Von 

Holtzendorf,  has  been  visiting  me  and 
has  fairly  overwhelmed  me  with  his 
talk  and  demonstrations.  I  must  look 
into  the  thing.'  He  sighed  and,  leaning 
back,  gazed  up  into  the  sky.  Then  he 
inquired  abruptly:  'Are  you  an  artist?' 

I  told  him  about  the  days  way  back 
in  the  seventies  when  I  lived  in  Vien- 
na and  studied  at  the  Conservatory. 

'Yes,  yes,'  he  said,  'those  were  fine 
old  times.  No,'  and  he  gave  himself  a 
slight  shake,  'surely  no  one  ever 
ascended  a  throne  in  worse  times/ 

We  chatted  a  little  longer  and,  when 
he  stood  up,  I  said:  'Some  time  later 
I  shall  write  something  about  my  audi- 
ence to-day,  but  not  yet.' 

'Keep  that  until  I  am  old.* 

'  I  '11  be  dead  and  buried  before  dien,* 
I  answered  with  a  smile. 

'But  surely  not  —  neither  of  us,'  he 
laughed,  and  shook  my  hand  warmly 
—  the  winning  smile  still  lighting  up 
his  face  and  eyes. 


A  LETTER  TO  MAKSIM  GOR'KII 


BY  VLADIMIR  KOROLENKO 


[Abotd  a  year  ago,  when  the  appaUing  extent  of  the  Russian  famine  first  became  apparent, 
Maksim  Chr'kii  wrote  a  letter  to  Vladimir  KoroiUnho,  the  great  Russian  wriier,  who  died  last 
Christmas,  asking  him  to  codperate  vnth  the  Soviet  Government  infighting  the  famine.  At  the 
same  time,  a  Nonpartisan  Famine  Relief  Committee,  which  was  soon  after  dispersed  by  the 
Soviet  Government,  asked  Korolenko  to  become  its  honorary  president.  FoUotoing  is  the  text  of 
KoTolenko*s  reply  to  Gor*kii,  which  has  just  been  puUished  in  the  Paris  Posliedniya  Novosti, 
a  Russian  daily  newspaper,  edited  by  Paul  Milyukov,  May  13,  1922.] 


I  AM  very  ill  at  the  present  time.  My 
nervousness  has  taken  a  turn  for  the 
worse,  and  my  general  condition  has 
been  aggravated  by  a  severe  attack  of 
influenza.  Nevertheless,  I  have  just 
written  to  the  comrades  who  have 
chosen  me  Honorary  President  of  the 
Relief  Committee,  and  I  shall  try  to  do 
everything  I  can.  But  you  can  readily 
understand  that  my  strength  and  en- 
ergy are  not  what  they  used  to  be. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  wrong, 
when  you  ascribe  utterly  sinister  and 
criminal  motives  to  the  masses  of  the 
Russian  refugees  abroad  in  their  atti- 
tude toward  this  overwhelming  misfor- 
tune. And  the  misfortime  that  gathers 
around  us  is  truly  frightful  and  un- 
paralleled. A  year  ago,  we  saw  crowds 
of  starving  people  moving  blindly  into 
Ukraine  from  the  northern  provinces. 
The  men  placed  their  families  on  wag- 
ons, harnessed  themselves  for  horses, 
and  the  mournful  procession  crept 
toward  the  south,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
there  the  great  plenty  of  which  they 
had  heard.  Most  of  them  were  stopped 
on  the  way  and  turned  back.  Now  the 
misfortune  has  unfolded  itself  on  a  tre- 
mendous scale.  Nothing  like  it  has 
taken  place  since  the  days  of  the  early 
Romanovs. 

And  Russia  is  almost  as  helpless  in 
the  face  of  the  present  misfortune  as  she 
was  then. 

You  say  that  in  your  opinion  our 


refugees  abroad,  as  a  mass,  will  hinder 
the  work  of  relief,  rather  than  assist  it. 
I  think  that  you  are  mistaken.  It  will 
require  criminal  malice  worthy  of  the 
Black  Hundred  for  that  to  take  place, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  the  masses  of 
the  refugees  are  not  capable  of  that. 
To  me  the  whole  situation  appears  in  a 
quite  different  light. 

For  example,  I  consider  that  the 
murder  of  Shingaryov  and  Kokoshkin 
was  just  as  great  a  crime  as  the  murder 
of  Rosa  Luxemburg  and  Karl  Lieb- 
knecht,^  and  the  fact  that  in  neither 
case  were  the  murderers  pimished  is  to 
me  an  equally  indelible  disgrace.  We 
interrupted  the  progress  of  our  revolu- 
tion by  not  admitting  at  once  that 
humaneness  should  have  constituted 
its  very  basis.  We  have  had  a  tradi- 
tional conception  of  the  *  Great '  French 
Revolution  as  having  succeeded  solely 
because  it  employed  the  instrument  of 
the  Terror.  But  the  eminent  socialist 
historian  Michelet  assures  us  that  the 
French  Revolution  failed  precisely  be- 
cause of  it. 

Our  imperial  regime  was  unique  in 
many  regards.    Our  stupid  tsars  in- 

^  Shingaryov  and  Kokoshkin  were  two  minis- 
ters of  the  Provisional  Government,  arrested  by 
the  Bolsheviki  upon  their  accession  to  power 
and  murdered  in  a  hospital  soon  after  their 
arrest;  Rosa  Luxemburg  and  Karl  Liebknecht 
were  German  Communists,  similarly  murdered 
after  their  arrest  by  the  first  Revolutionary 
Government  of  Germany.  —  Translator. 
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sisted  on  keeping  Russia  entirely  out- 
side all  forms  of  political  progress.  Our 
ideas  of  progress  had  to  develop  in  the 
guise  of  conspiracies  as  a  result  of  that; 
and  it  was  thus  that  the  imperial 
regime  itself  had  prepared  its  own 
downfall.  Then  Russia  bowed  down 
before  the  Terror.  In  my  opinion,  this 
was  just  as  senseless  and  stupid  as 
what  had  happened  under  the  tsars. 

Our  revolutionary  leaders  have  for- 
gotten completely  that  over  a  century 
has  elapsed  since  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  that  through  that  period 
Europe  did  not  live  in  vain.  She  has 
experienced  that  contact  and  conflict 
of  opinion,  out  of  which  emerges  new 
social  and  political  truth.  I  do  not 
deny  that  both  Europe  and  America 
have,  on  some  points,  reached  the  stage 
at  which  a  solution  is  impossible  with- 
out a  sharp  conflict.  But  both  Europe 
and  America  have  a  long  practice  of 
political  action. 

And  we?  We  have  passed  from  one 
form  of  violence  and  oppression  to 
another.  We  are  operating  imder  an 
'administrative  order'  which  deals  out 
the  death  penalty  without  a  trial. 

New  truths  and  all  forward  move- 
ment can  emerge  only  out  of  contact 
and  conflict  of  opinion.  And  every- 
thing that  ceases  to  move  dies  and  de- 
composes. The  present  rulers  of  Rus- 
sia imagine  that  they  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  Social  Revolution.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  stand  at  the  head  of  a  dy- 
ing country.  This  rapid  death  is  appar- 
ent in  the  simplest  processes  of  national 
existence:  men  cease  to  work,  and  the 
very  elementary  interchange  of  the  life- 


giving  sap  ceases  to  exist  in  the  whole 
organism. 

All  this  I  attempted  to  show  in  my 
letters  to  Lunacharskii.^  Incidentally, 
I  have  received  no  reply  to  these  let- 
ters;  not  even  a  plain  acknowledgment 
that  they  have  reached  their  destina- 
tion. 

In  short,  instead  of  achieving  liberty, 
we  are  still  proceeding  along  the  old 
path:  one  form  of  oppression  has  sup- 
planted another.  Ttda  is  all  the  *lil>- 
erty'  we  have. 

Of  course,  I  shall  do  everything  I 
can.  I  shall  prepare  an  appeal,  but  that 
will  take  me  a  few  days.  However, 
since  I  have  been  elected  to  serve  on 
the  Committee,  I  cannot  give  out  any- 
thing, except  through  the  Committee. 
The  most  I  can  do  is  to  send  you  a  copy 
of  the  appeal  at  the  same  time  that  I 
send  it  to  the  Committee. 

Days  of  utmost  difiiculty  are  dawn- 
ing  for  us,  and  we  must  all  act  in  com- 
mon. Otherwise,  failure  is  inevitable. 

I  foretold  all  this  in  my  letters  to 
Lunacharskii.  If  our  intelligentsia  will 
continue  to  act  without  harmony,  then 
whatever  we  attempt  will  be  inexorably 
doomed.  And  it  is  necessary  that  the 
'Government'  should  exhibit  the  first 
example  of  unification.' 

'  A  series  of  six  letters,  addressed  to  the  Soviet 
Commissar  of  Education,  A.  V.  Lunachanki^ 
excerpts  from  which,  in  an  English  translatioii, 
were  published  in  the  AilarUie  Monthly  for  June 
1922. 

*  It  was  almost  as  if  in  answer  to  this  letter 
that  the  Soviet  Government  dispersed  the  Rdief 
Committee  of  which  Korolenko  was  the  Honor- 
ary President  and  arrested  some  of  its  active 
leaders,  who  are  still  in  prison.  —  Teanbiatob. 


FRANCE  AND  AMERICAN  OPINION 

BY  B.  FAY 

From  Le  Correspondani,  May  ft5 
(LiBEBAL  Catholic  Bimonthlt) 


It  is  harder  to  be  impartial  where  the 
United  States  are  concerned  than  it  is 
with  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
There  is  something  in  American  hearti- 
ness  that  either  attracts  or  repels  at  the 
first  encounter;  it  always  stirs  a  feeling 
of  some  kind,  whether  it  creates  attrac- 
tion or  antipathy. 

You  cannot  move  through  this  great 
country  without  being  struck  by  the 
place  that  has  been  yielded,  almost 
without  a  struggle,  to  himian  life  and 
human  happiness.  From  New  York  to 
Chicago,  from  Chicago  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  the  train  rolls  along  and  the 
hom^  pass,  one  never  encounters  even 
one  of  those  insurmountable  obstacles 
that  give  civilization  pause.  The  AUe- 
ghenies  of  the  eastern  coast  and  the 
Rockies  of  the  western  coast  form  a 
gigantic  frame,  but  they  are  not  limits, 
and  only  sixty  hours  by  rail  divide 
them.  Here  it  is  that  modern  America 
has  taken  shape.  Here  it  has  found  its 
place  and  established  itself,  never 
ceasing  to  conquer,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  any  save  comparatively  mild 
combats  with  ignorant  Indians  and 
with  mere  space.  Under  such  condi- 
tions the  very  idea  of  a  frontier  was 
absurd.  .  .  . 

This  is  the  one  great  difference  be- 
tween Europe  and  America:  the  vast- 
ness  of  things  —  cities,  fields,  and  terri- 
tory. Union  is  not  the  achievement  of 
logic  and  adaptation  that  it  is  in 
France,  but  a  product  of  the  very  soil 
itself.  From  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
the  Alleghenies,  the  wind  circulates  in 
free  blasts  without  anything  to  stop  it. 


Thoughts  and  feelings  spread  there  in 
waves  so  great  that  one  cannot  deter- 
mine their  centre  and  so  quickly  that 
their  origin  remains  undiscovered. 

An  intoxication,  the  outcome  of  ter- 
ritorial expanse  and  of  unity,  imposes 
upon  the  individual  a  special  idealism 
and  a  tendency  to  accept  whatever  is 
generally  believed.  Not  only  will  each 
one  desire  to  think  like  all  the  others, 
but  he  will  see  no  reason  to  deny  any- 
thing that  a  great  number  accepts,  and 
he  will  readily  believe  whatever  is  told 
him.  Since  life  has  always  been  easier 
and  more  comfortable  for  the  masses  in 
the  United  States  than  in  Europe,  they 
have  less  bitterness,  less  skepticism, 
and  less  of  the  critical  spirit. 

This  taste  for  the  immense  and  this 
spirit  of  tolerance  reappear  in  the 
moral  domain  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
intellect  and  of  business.  There  are 
pessimists  in  America  as  everywhere, 
but  general  feeling  and  good  form  re- 
quire a  man  to  believe  in  the  good 
rather  than  in  the  bad,  not  to  criticize 
and  not  even  to  examine  the  character 
of  those  with  whom  he  lives.  There  is 
a  real  absence  of  crookedness  among 
the  Americans,  though  to  a  certain  de- 
gree this  is  offset  by  the  violence  of 
their  instincts  and  their  habit  of  acting 
without  thinking.  There  is  a  kind  of 
optimistic  hypocrisy,  strange  and  new 
to  anyone  used  to  the  perpetual  re- 
criminations and  the  keen  pessimistic 
hypocrisy  of  the  Old  World.  This 
optimism  is  like  a  powerful  mainspring 
in  the  American  soul.  The  two  worst 
adjectives  you  can  apply  to  a  student 
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or  a  young  artist  are  ^cynical'  and 
•blas6/ 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  praise 
greater  than  to  call  a  young  man  *  keen/ 
This  word  touches  the  serious  side  of 
the  American,  his  ardor,  and  his  sense 
for  what  is  real.  These  are,  indeed, 
the  great  preoccupations  of  American 
opinion;  the  intoxication  with  unity 
and  the  universal  tolerance  are  little 
more  than  negative  qualities,  if  the 
taste  for  action  and  the  cult  of  produc- 
tiveness are  not  added  to  them.  One  of 
the  most  amazing  things  in  the  New 
World  was  to  see  my  friends,  even 
the  most  intelligent  and  the  most  re- 
fined, unable  to  endure  leisure  or  to 
make  any  use  of  it.  Far  from  enjoy- 
ing its  varied  charms,  leisure  appeared 
to  them  like  a  veritable  Siva,  a  god  of 
ruin. 

Hence  comes  the  prestige  of  New 
York,  the  city  of  the  most  furious,  the 
most  violent,  and  the  hardest  work. 
Hence,  also  comes  the  prestige  of 
Paris,  the  city  of  pleasure  in  its  keenest 
forms,  sharp  and  perpetually  renewed, 
so  that  it  seems  almost  as  good  as  work. 
Every  American  I  ever  knew,  who 
amoimted  to  anything,  wanted  to  leave 
some  material  impression  behind  him, 
and  especially  to  manage  things  and 
men,  with  which  great  modern  enter- 
prises are  carried  out.  The  mass  of  high 
buildings  in  New  York,  the  accumu- 
lation of  human  energy,  excited  them 
as  a  temple  of  perfect  form  must  have 
stirred  the  Greeks  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. They  were  ready  to  take  up  any 
kind  of  action  provided  that  it  was 
keen  enough,  and  that  it  would  produce 
tangible  results.  A  kind  of  religious 
enthusiasm  seized  them  when  they 
confronted  virgin  lands  and  new  cities 
where  a  man  really  had  a  chance  to 
create  afresh  and  not  merely  to  trans- 
form as  in  our  Old  World.  No  collabo- 
ration, no  comparison:  there  is  the 
immediate  and  complete  expression  of 


the  constructor  without  control  and 
without  calculation. 

You  feel  this  joy  as  you  move  through 
New  York  and  Chicago.  Nothing  is 
stranger  for  a  European  than  to  see  all 
these  forms  imitated  or  copied  from 
French,  Italian,  English,  and  Russian 
models,  but  put  together  according  to  a 
new  rhythm.  They  become  int^iesting 
only  when  the  architect  has  let  himself 
be  carried  away  and  has  given  himself 
up  to  his  American  taste  for  die  mate- 
rial, for  quantity,  for  unity  —  in  other 
words,  for  everything  that  is  true, 
tangible,  and  perceptible  to  the  senses, 
which  we  should  call  unsound  and 
obvious. 

The  United  States  have  copied 
Europe  as  a  whole  and  have  rendered 
themselves  like  it  so  that  they  might 
have  in  their  spirit  and  their  material 
fabric  more  means  of  action  and  more 
inexhaustible  resources.  You  find  here 
an  amazing  example  of  the  way  in 
which  the  United  States  have  been 
served  by  their  tolerance  and  their 
ambition.  If  they  had  been  willing  to 
take  fewer  civilimtions  to  diemselves, 
we  should  care  less  for  them,  and  we 
should  have  less  reason  to  expect  a 
great  future  from  them. 

Yet  we  must  understand  the  quali- 
ties that  link  them  to  us  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  account  of  their  funda- 
mental characteristics  when  we  want 
to  discuss  world  events  in  the  United 
States  or  with  Americans.  American 
public  opinion  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements  in  international  poli- 
tics. It  alone  can  determine  the  policy 
of  the  United  States;  and  by  its  mass 
and  its  sturdy  organization,  it  has  an 
influence  upon  the  world  as  a  whole. 
With  its  immense  newspapers  of  twen^ 
ty  and  thirty  pages,  the  biggest  in  the 
whole  world;  with  its  news-gathmng 
and  reporting  agencies  that  cover  the 
whole  world,  the  Associated  Press,  the 
United  Press,  and  the  rest;  above  all 
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with  the  intimate  connection  that  exists 
between  Government  and  press,  Ameri- 
can opinion  is  to-day  dominant  in  inter- 
national journalism.  The  English  press 
may  be  cleverer,  but  it  is  far  from  being 
as  powerful. 

Where  is  there  a  coimtry  whose  for- 
eign minister  spends  an  hour  every 
morning  with  the  newspaper  men  and 
entrusts  to  them  a  good  many  of  the 
secret  details  of  his  policy,  only  asking 
them  to  be  careful  what  use  they  make 
of  what  he  tells  them.  .  .  . 

The  work  of  the  newspapers  is  all 
the  more  effective  because  from  year  to 
year,  under  the  influence  of  the  rising 
cost  of  paper  and  the  business  crisis, 
American  journalism  is  concentrating 
itself  and  becoming  the  property  of 
larger  and  more  centralized  syndicates. 
In  five  years  a  series  of  consolidations 
has  brought  things  to  such  a  pass  that 
the  American  newspapers  are  nothing 
but  the  branches  of  four  or  five  enor- 
mous syndicates.  The  principal  ones 
are:  the  Curtis  group,  which  owns  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger^  and  furnishes 
European  and  Asiatic  news  to  the  best 
American  newspapers;  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  numerous  sheets  asso- 
ciated with  it  —  the  Boston  Herald 
and  the  Chattanooga  Times,  for  exam- 
ple; the  Chicago  Tribune  and  its  in- 
niunerable  dependents,  among  which 
is  the  New  York  Daily  News  that  prints 
five  hundred  thousand  copies  each  day; 
the  Munsey  group  with  the  New  York 
Sun  and  the  New  York  Herald;  and 
finally  the  Hearst  group,  which  has  a 
newspaper  in  every  big  city  of  the 
United  States.  Every  one  of  these  or- 
ganizations supplies  other  papers  which 
depend  on  it  for  national  and  interna* 
tional  news,  reporting,  cartoons,  and 
sometimes  even  articles.  .  •  . 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Grovemment 
of  the  United  States  needs  the  press. 
The  success  of  the  Republicans  in  1920 
was  a  triumph  but  it  was  no  guaranty 
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of  stability.  It  was  the  result  of  one 
of  those  waves  of  opinion  that  are  so 
quick  in  subsiding.  It  was  the  product 
of  alliances  between  groups  which  it  is 
diflicult  to  make  work  together.  Fi- 
nally it  was  aided  by  the  discontent 
with  the  Government  that  a  crisis  al- 
ways stirs  up,  although  the  crisis  has 
by  no  means  disappeared  since  that 
time. 

No  doubt  the  United  States  desired 
to  obviate  the  danger  that  might  de- 
velop through  an  Anglo-Japanese  alli- 
ance at  the  very  time  when  Japan  was 
actively  engaged  in  developing  an 
army.  But  it  might  have  been  done 
without  calling  a  great  conference. 

That  was  mainly  a  matter  of  making 
a  great  show  in  order  to  display  the 
wisdom,  humanity,  and  pacific  spirit 
of  Mr.  Harding's  Government,  and 
thus  to  prove  to  the  voters  that  econo- 
mies were  being  carried  out  and  the 
danger  of  war  diminished.  There  was 
also  a  desire  to  give  a  discreet  knock 
on  the  head  to  the  League  of  Nations, 
which,  though  it  might  be  without  in- 
ternational significance,  still  had  a  good 
deal  of  popularity  in  the  United  States, 
and  might  at  the  next  elections  stir  up 
discussions  that  would  be  disagreeable 
for  the  Republicans,  especially  those 
like  Mr.  Hughes  who  had  formerly 
declared  for  it. 

These  two  questions,  the  fear  of 
Japan  and  concern  with  internal  poli- 
cies, are  enough  to  explain  the  French 
failure  at  Washington.  No  doubt  it  is 
useless  to  say  that  we  suffered  a  check 
there.  It  is  generally  admitted  in 
France;  to  tell  the  truth,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  failure  is  even  exaggerated. 

I  am  not  speaking  here  from  the  dip- 
lomatic point  of  view,  which  I  do  not 
know,  for  I  was  not  in  Washington  dur- 
ing the  Conference;  but  I  have  traveled 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  United 
States  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
and  from  New  Orleans  to  Buffc^lo*  I 
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have  been  able  to  study  with  great 
exactness  the  reaction  of  public  opinion 
in  all  parts  of  America's  territory  be- 
tween December  1,  1921,  and  April  1, 
1922. 

When  I  reached  the  United  States 
there  was  an  apparent  calm  with  re- 
gard to  everything  that  concerned 
France.  M.  Briand's  speech  had  stirred 
up  little  comment.  People  said  that  it 
might  be  better;  but  M.  Briand  had  a 
certain  personal  popularity  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  considered  the  only 
French  politician  capable  of  subduing 
the  militaristic  spirit  of  the  nation;  and 
yet  fault  was  already  being  found  with 
our  delegation  because  of  its  lack  of 
politeness  and  consideration.  The 
month  of  December,  which  saw  the  dis- 
cussion over  the  tonnage  of  the  princi- 
pal Powers  and  France's  demands  for  a 
tonnage  essentially  like  that  of  Japan, 
led  to  an  array  of  shields  against  us  in 
the  press.  It  was  clear  that  the  great 
newspaper  syndicates  were  hostile  to 
us,  for  all  the  newspapers  used  the 
same  phrases  and  the  same  threats. 

The  last  five  days  of  December  were 
really  terrible.  In  vain  I  traveled 
twelve  hours  by  rail  every  night,  for  I 
was  sure  to  find  the  next  morning  in 
the  city  where  I  got  out  a  cartoon  rep- 
resenting France  setting  fire  to  the 
world  or  gathering  up  the  submarines 
and  the  crimes  that  Germany  had 
abandoned.  On  December  29,  when  I 
got  to  St.  Louis,  the  first  thing  that 
I  saw  was  a  newspaper  in  which  a  car- 
toon was  displayed.  It  consisted  of  a 
submarine  periscope  j  ust  emerging  from 
the  sea  and  bearing  a  flag  on  which  was 
written:  *Vive  la  France.  Spurlos  ver- 
senkt.'  It  was  signed  'Fitzpatrick,'  and 
for  ten  days  this  man  had  a  new  car- 
toon on  that  theme  every  day.  .  .  . 

It  is  true  that  a  tendency  to  love 
France  and  a  traditional  friendship  for 
France  exist  in  the  United  States;  but 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  say  that 


everybody  over  there  likes  us  or  that 
anybody  likes  everything  we  do;  and 
the  most  absurd  thing  of  all  is  to  think 
that  the  United  States  constantly  pre- 
fer us  to  any  other  nation.  The  Amer- 
ican people  with  their  varied  origins 
have  a  national  psychology  that  is  com- 
plex, and  a  sensibility  that  is  very  rich 
and  sometimes  contradictory.  It  is 
approached  from  all  sides  by  old 
friends,  relatives,  former  enemies,  aU 
ready  to  bestow  infinite  tenderness 
upon  it  in  return  for  its  money  or  even 
for  its  good  graces.  Last  year  I  took 
part  in  a  celebration  to  commemorate 
the  foimding  of  the  United  States  and 
their  development.  More  than  thirty 
nations  were  represented  there  and  took 
their  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  family  of 
nations,  although  several  of  them  had 
never  been  on  the  map  at  all.  Perhaps 
we  have  not  done  enough  to  maintain 
our  friendship  and  to  keep  it  alive.  On 
the  first  of  March,  of  this  year,  there 
was  not  a  single  French  journalist  in 
the  United  States.  We  have  no  infor- 
mation about  events  in  America  ex- 
cept the  dispatches  of  news  agencies  or 
news  that  comes  from  English,  Ger- 
man, or  Italian  sources.  This  winter 
there  was  not  a  single  professional 
French  journalist  who  could  get  his 
articles  accepted  in  the  American  news- 
papers and  who,  during  February  and 
March,  could  send  authentic  informaF- 
tion  on  American  opinion. 

We  have  had  lecturers  and  travelers, 
some  of  whom  have  been  real  successes 
—  men  like  Marshal  Foch  who,  as 
everyone  told  me,  was  a  great  success; 
but  after  all,  that  is  nothing  but  a  senti- 
mental outburst.  Every  traveler,  every 
lecturer,  arrives  supplied  with  hk 
bundles  of  news  and  opinions,  which 
have  no  relationship  to  those  of  pre- 
ceding lecturers,  and  addresses  a  Fr^ch 
audience  in  his  own  way,  which  is  in 
general  pretty  vague.  M.  Lauzanne, 
M.  Viviani,  and  some  other  political 
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leaders  send  articles  to  a  number  of 
American  newspapers,  and  this,  to  be 
sure,  is  greatly  to  be  desired;  but  it  has 
no  great  value,  for  the  official  or  semi- 
official state  of  affairs  in  France  is 
known  and  these  men  are  regarded  in 
America  merely  as  lawyers  pleading  a 
case. 

Far  more  important,  their  articles 
are  printed  under  titles  that  the  authors 
do  not  choose  and  that  often  com- 
pletely change  the  sense.  Sometimes 
there  are  clever  commentaries  by  the 
side  of  the  article  which  twist  it  from 
its  purpose  and  its  application.  I  re- 
member reading  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  a 
fine  colunm  from  M.  Tardieu  in  which 
he  criticized  the  proposed  Genoa  Con- 
ference as  Mr.  Bonomi  had  presented 
it,  as  well  as  the  rather  disturbing  pre- 
tension of  the  Italian  Prime  Minister 
to  establish  peace  on  a  solid  basis,  al- 
though three  years  before  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  had  been  signed  for  that  very 
purpose.  Next  daythis  same  newspaper 
printed  a  little  article  at  its  head  with 
this  title,  *The  Danger  of  Peace!'  say- 
ing that  M.  Tardieu  blames  M.  Bonomi 
for  having  wanted  to  establish  peace  on 
a  solid  basis,  but  his  argument  was  un- 
convincing; and  then,  by  a  cleverly 
clipped  quotation  from  the  article  of 
the  day  before,  the  Sun  gave  the  im- 
pression that  M.  Tardieu  and  his  party 
in  France  simply  wanted  to  keep 
Europe  from  having  a  durable  peace. 

Such  correspondence  from  France, 
dispatched  to  newspapers  that  cannot 
be  controlled,  does  not  do  our  country 
very  much  good.  It  creates  new  mis- 
understandings. The  reason  why  it  is 
so  difficult  to  manipulate  public  opin- 
ion is  that  one  must  understand  so  per- 
fectly all  the  elements  that  go  to  make 
it  up.  Success  and  failure  here  have  so 
little  to  do  with  the  facts  in  the  case. 
During  my  stay  in  Chicago  that  winter, 
when  things  were  at  their  worst,  I 
hardly  had  the  courage  to  read  a  single 


newspaper.   They  were  so  thoroughly 
turned  against  us. 

To  tell  the  truth,  all  propaganda  is 
distrusted  and  detested  by  Americans, 
and  yet  the  propaganda  that  was  turned 
against  us  was  very  well  received  be- 
cause it  was  so  long-established  and  so 
thoroughly  prepared.  It  was  based  on  a 
complete  understanding  of  American 
psychology.  It  was  all  the  stronger 
because,  in  general,  it  did  not  come 
from  our  recognized  enemies,  the  Ger- 
mans, but  from  our  faithful  allies,  the 
English,  and  they  employed  men  who 
were  known  to  be  favorable  to  us,  like 
Earl  Balfour,  or  even  journalists  who 
had  formerly  worked  hand  in  hand  with 
the  French  Mission  in  Washington,  like 
Lord  Riddell.  Why  not  recognize  that 
where  propaganda  is  concerned,  perfidy 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  arms,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  for 
whoever  uses  it  if  he  makes  a  false 
step?  The  facts  that  I  can  expose  here 
ought  to  prove  it. 

During  the  three  years  in  which  I 
have  known  the  United  States,  English 
propaganda  there  has  developed  mar- 
velously.  In  spite  of  German  and  pro- 
German  hostility,  in  spite  of  Irish  hate, 
in  spite  of  the  dislike  of  all  the  working 
classes,  England  has  come  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  United  States  as  the  only 
European  nation  which  is  now  in  a  rea- 
sonable frame  of  mind  and  with  which 
one  can  carry  on  discussions.  To  be 
sure,  the  conununity  in  religion  and,  in 
a  certain  measure,  a  conmion  past  make 
this  work  easier,  but  British  diplomacy 
has  known  how  to  play  its  part. 

The  English  effort  has  tended  in  two 
general  directions:  to  establish  English 
sentiment  in  the  higher  classes  of  soci- 
ety, and  as  far  as  possible,  to  direct 
American  liberal  opinion  by  means  of 
the  newspapers  and  magazines.  There 
has  not  been  a  single  year  when  Eng- 
land did  not  send  to  the  United  States 
some  brilliant  man  of  the  world  capable 
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of  producing  a  favorable  impression. 
The  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1920 
was  a  triumph.  The  wave  of  cultivated 
English  lecturers  never  ceases  to  flow 
across  the  United  States  from  the  dull 
and  harmless  Lord  Dunsany  to  the 
tiresome  Cosmo  Hamilton,  the  step- 
brother of  the  famous  war  correspond- 
ent.  Sir  Philip  Gibbs. 

These  people  were  so  well  received 
that  they  used  to  come  regularly  to  the 
United  States  every  year  or  every  other 
year,  and  England  took  care  to  keep  up 
this  custom  during  the  war  and  to 
organize  this  propaganda  on  solid 
foundations.  The  qualities  required  in 
these  travelers  are  an  English  accent, 
good  manners,  and  orthodox  opinions. 
Their  importance  is  great  for  they  enter 
the  clubs,  ballrooms,  drawing-rooms, 
and  all  the  places  where  the  opinions  of 
the  middle  and  fashionable  classes  are 
formed. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
have  worked  in  another  realm,  aided  by 
radicals,  socialists,  and  sometimes  even 
bycommimists.  Mr. Maynard  Keynes's 
book,  distributed  to  the  extent  of  thirty 
thousand  copies  in  the  United  States, 
thanks  to  an  understanding  between 
the  English  and  American  publishers, 
and  Wells's  Oviline  of  History  —  a 
work  whose  only  remarkable  charac- 
teristic is  that  it  contains  the  greatest 
number  of  inaccurate  facts  and  state- 
ments that  the  world  has  ever  seen 
printed  under  the  pretense  of  history  — 
are  the  most  notorious  examples  of 
English  radical  propaganda  in  the 
United  States.  .  .  . 

Even  in  1922  it  may  be  said  that 
journalism  does  not  play  the  part  in 
French  life  that  it  does  in  English  life. 
A  four-page  newspaper  gives  us  every 
morning  all  that  we  want  to  know, 
whereas  an  Englishman  must  have 
twelve  or  sixteen  pages  and  an  Ameri- 
can, twenty  pages.  With  them  the 
newspaper  has  become  a  reflex.  With 


us,  it  is  still  an  art.  I  make  this  state- 
ment without  either  pride  or  shame. 

Besides  its  other  efforts,  the  English 
Grovemment  has  found  means  to  ar- 
range or  to  facilitate  an  immense  dis- 
persion of  English  newspapers  in 
America.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
European  news  published  in  American 
dailies  comes  from  London  or  Man^ 
Chester.  This  is  true  even  of  comments 
on  the  events  of  the  Old  World.  .  .  . 

In  France  we  imagine  that  a  Govern- 
ment carries  out  its  foreign  policy  all  by 
itself  in  the  silence  of  a  statesmen's 
cabinet,  at  least  with  definite  combina- 
tions, complicated  and  m3rsterious. 
That  is  false,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
United  States  are  concerned.  Their  for- 
eign policy  is  ruled  by  opinion.  It  fol- 
lows the  changes  of  the  public  will.  It 
relies  for  guidance  on  feelings,  interests, 
ideas  that  depend  not  on  the  Govern- 
ment, but  on  individuals.  It  is  the 
parties  that  dictate  foreign  policy.  It  is 
the  local  politicians  that  impose  their 
own  programme  on  the  parties  and  it  is 
the  desires  of  individuals  that  put  pres- 
sure upon  the  local  politicians.  The 
American  Grovemment  is  always  the 
prisoner  of  some  party  or  other.  In 
these  discussions  with  the  American 
Government,  ours  has  not  the  right  to 
recognize  parties  and  individuals  so 
that  it  cannot  work  to  very  good 
effect. 

It  is  rather  everyone  of  us  French- 
men, as  individuals,  as  members  of  pro- 
fessions, clubs,  or  social  classes,  that 
can  really  do  something.  For  our  Gov- 
ernment will  only  stimulate  coordina- 
tion and  help  along  our  efforts.  We  can 
ask  nothing  more  of  it  and  it  cannot  do 
anything  more. 

All  propaganda  that  might  come 
directly  from  our  Government  would 
be  suspected,  would  stir  up  a  scandal, 
and  would  injure  us.  The  American 
people  have  always  hated  and  dis- 
trusted  the  intrigues  of  foreign  Gov* 
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emments,  and  those  methods  did  not 
succeed  in  Grerman  hands  between  1914 
and  1917. 

The  strength  of  English  propaganda 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  individual, 
industrial,  literary,  fashionable,  and 
never  seems  official  at  all.  I  have  never 
seen  it  use  the  dangerous  weapon  of 
corruption.  Its  great  strength  is  com- 
radery.  It  patiently  creates  millions 
of  links  between  individuals  of  every 
kind,  joined  by  a  spirit  of  good  will  and 
good  fellowship  —  a  kind  of  huge  Free- 
masonry. It  tries  to  produce  an  Anglo- 
American  understanding  character- 
ized by  harmonious  sentiments  and  a 
single  moral  and  intellectual  culture. 

The  struggle  that  is  now  going  on  in 
America  is  bitter,  for  it  is  a  struggle 
between  rival  civilizations.  The  United 
States,  which  are  about  to  become  the 
most  powerful  people  of  the  world, 
have  their  path  to  choose:  either  to 
give  themselves  up  to  Anglo-Saxon  cul- 
ture and  impose  it  on  the  world,  basing 
it  on  the  origin  of  their  first  colonies 
and  the  people's  past;  or  else  to  set  up 
an  original  civilization  of  their  own 
drawn  from  all  the  civilizations  of  the 
world,  especially  those  of  Europe,  and 
conforming  to  its  immense,  generous, 
and  cosmopolitan  aspirations. 

The  latter  solution  is  the  more  diffi- 
cult and  yet  it  is  the  only  worthy  one. 
For  the  United  States  to  renounce  it 
would  be  to  renoimce  their  future  great- 
ness and  to  turn  toward  a  caste-spirit 
that  would  sacrifice  seventy  million 
Americans  who  are  not  Anglo-Saxons 
to  sixty  miUion  Americans  who  are 
Anglo-Saxons.  When  the  United  States 
imderstand  the  terms  of  the  dilenmfia 
they  will  not  hesitate,  and  they  cannot 


hesitate,  but  there  are  few  to-day  who 
see  clearly  the  problem  that  stands  be- 
fore them.  As  a  rule  they  think  that 
everything  can  be  reduced  to  an  eco- 
nomic struggle. 

In  the  American  universities,  France 
is  neither  despised  nor  misunderstood. 
Our  situation  there  remains  excellent. 
Men  Uke  President  Butler  or  President 
Lowell  express  all  that  is  highest  in 
American  education;  and  the  students 
themselves,  whom  I  saw  by  hundreds 
last  winter,  never  cease  to  look  toward 
us  as  a  home  oflight  and  leading.  Paris, 
too,  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  Ameri- 
can artists  who  feel  themselves  con- 
fused or  discouraged  and,  indeed,  for 
all  who  desire  to  create. 

Our  Government  might  help  us  to 
care  for  them,  but  it  cannot  help  us  to 
interest  them  and  link  them  to  us.  And 
yet  that  is  the  most  efficacious  propa^- 
ganda.  In  the  same  way,  our  news- 
papers are  perhaps  more  responsible 
for  our  failure  at  Washington  than  M. 
Briand.  If  they  had  been  interested  in 
the  United  States,  if  they  had  had  cor- 
respondents in  America,  we  should  not 
have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  English 
press,  and  we  should  have  been  able 
to  understand  something  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  New  World. 

It  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  get 
results,  but  we  cannot  gain  any  influ- 
ence over  the  United  States  if  we  neg- 
lect their  psychology,  if  we  consider  it 
the  proper  thing  to  send  to  them  worn 
out  artists  whom  we  do  not  want  any 
more,  old-fashioned  pictures,  musicians 
past  their  prime,  fagged  out  politicians, 
lecturers  who  are  no  longer  successful, 
professors  in  need  of  a  rest,  —  and 
Goimod's  Faustl 


STRAWS 


BY  WILFRID  THORLEY 


[Saturday  Review] 


When  the  straws  by  the  curbstone  lie  all  the  one  way 
You  know  very  well  what  the  log  books  will  say  — 
Hard  winds  in  the  Channel  from  Falmouth  to  Deal, 
And  tankers  that  ache  through  their  coatings  of  steel; 

Wind  East  by  Northeast  blowing  sleet  on  the  brine. 
Slow  tankers  in  travail  from  Humber  to  Tyne, 
And  captains  that  swear  by  the  Lord  they'd  give  thanks 
For  a  barge  out  of  Runcorn  untroubled  of  tanks. 

When  with  straws  that  are  woven  and  ribboned  you  make 
A  screen  for  your  head  lest  your  eyeballs  should  ache. 
You  know  very  well  what  the  log  books  reveal  — 
Blue  water  as  smooth  as  the  back  of  a  seal. 

And  sim-mellowed  captains  who  now  seem  to  draw 
All  the  sweetness  of  life  through  the  stem  of  a  straw. 
Slowly  sipping  and  sorry  for  all  the  poor  souk 
That  sail  between  towpaths  and  telegraph  poles. 

When  the  straws  from  the  nose  bags  slide  over  the  roofs 
You  know  there  is  thunder  and  dust  of  sea  hoofs 
From  numberless  nags  that  come  cantering  down, 
And  challenge  the  tankers  to  ride  them  or  drown; 

Then  captains  grow  testy  and  cannot  sit  still 

As  they  dive  to  the  hollow  or  leap  to  the  hill. 

And  swear  if  they  had  n't  been  fools  they'd  have  stayed 

To  serve  out  the  rum  in  a  bar  at  Port  Said. 

When  the  straws  are  upright  and  a-rustle  in  rows. 
You  know  very  well  what  the  log  books  disclose  — 
Wide  waters  all  smooth  and  wide  heavens  all  dumb. 
And  captains  whose  lives  are  all  honey  and  rum; 

For,  filling  their  glass  till  they're  half  overseas, 
The  tanker  nms  on  while  they  lie  at  their  ease. 
Full  of  pity  for  all  the  poor  lads  with  no  sand. 
The  limpets  that  hold  on  the  fringe  of  the  land. 


THE  RICHES  OF  THOMAS  TRAHERNE 


BY  S.  T.  H.  PARKER 


From  To-Day,  June 
(LiTEBABT  Pamphlet) 


Isaac  d'Israeli  in  his  Curiosities  of 
Literature  relates  nothing  more  strange 
than  the  vicissitudes  that  befell  certain 
manuscript  Poems  of  Felicity  and  prose 
Meditations  rescued  twenty-five  years 
ago  from  *a  street  bookstall,  that  last 
hope  of  books  and  manuscripts  in 
danger  of  being  consigned  to  the  waste- 
paper  mills.*  At  the  price  of  a  few 
pence  they  passed  into  competent 
hands  and  were  eventually  traced  to 
Thomas  Traheme  (or  Traheron),  who, 
on  his  deathbed  in  1674,  had  be- 
queathed them  to  his  brother,  Philip. 
Thus  for  two  and  a  quarter  centuries 
oblivion  had  overtaken  them,  and  their 
discovery  and  the  subsequent  publica- 
tion of  the  Poems y  with  fragments  of  the 
Meditations^  by  Mr.  Bertram  Dobell 
were  the  literary  sensation  of  the  day. 

Not  the  whole  of  the  Traherne  man- 
uscripts, however,  as  was  rightly  sur- 
mised, were  included  in  the  fortunate 
find:  part  are  still  missing;  but  it  re- 
mained for  a  later  editor,  Mr.  H.  I. 
Bell,  *  while  searching  for  something 
else'  among  the  Bumey  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  to  chance  upon  a 
more  complete  collection  of  the  Poemsy 
carefully  prepared  for  press,  with  title- 
page  and  dedication,  by  the  brother  to 
whom  they  had  been  entrusted.  These 
Mr.  Bell  published  in  1920  at  the 
Clarendon  Press. 

Pathetic  foundlings,  what  have  they 
to  tell  us?  They  disclose  a  personality 
of  singular  distinction,  of  *a  cheerful 
and  sprightly  Temper,'  of  aboimding 
vitality.  A  brief  comment  by  Dobell 
gives  sufficient  indication  of  the  poet's 


social  standing.  *To  the  worldly 
minded  his  destiny  must  have  seemed  a 
poor,  if  not  a  mean  one.  To  be  the  par- 
son of  two  small  and  obscure  parishes, 
and  the  private  chaplain  of  the  Keeper 
of  the  Seals,  while  possessing  abilities 
which  would  have  adorned  the  highest 
possible  station,  must  have  seemed,  to 
a  less  happily  constituted  tempera- 
ment, a  fate  which  would  have  justified 
much  repining  and  discontent.' 

Traheme,  however,  did  not  quarrel 
with  his  surroundings.  He  thanked 
God  that  he  was  made  'a  sociable 
creature  ...  a  lover  of  company, 
a  delighter  in  equals. '  The  Meditations 
record  an  early  resolution:  *I  chose 
rather  to  live  upon  ten  pounds  a  year, 
and  to  go  in  leather  clothes  and  to  feed 
upon  bread  and  water,  so  that  I  might 
have  all  my  time  clearly  to  myself.' 
*  Clothes,  costly  jewels,  laces,  I  esteem'd 
My  wealth  by  others  worn. '  He  takes 
the  whole  Creation  as  his  heritage:  — 

The  earth,  the  seas,  the  light,  the  lofty  skies. 
The  sun  and  stars  are  mine;  if  these  I  prise. 

He  reserves  his  scorn  for  the  covet- 
ous, for  the  slave  of  custom  and  conven- 
tion; such  an  one  he  dismisses  in  a 
phrase  befitting  a  fallen  Lucifer:  — 

A  stranger  to  the  shining  skies* 
Lost  as  a  dying  flame. 

The  child's  freshness  of  perception 
was  his,  both  of  eye  and  ear,  coupled 
with  the  poet's  alertness  to  every 
chance  impression  of  beauty  —  *A 
color  or  a  glimpse  of  light.  The  sparkle 
of  a  precious  stone. '  *Harkl  hark,  my 
Soull  the  Bells  do  ring/  he  cries,  re- 
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calling  perhaps  the  chimes  of  Ledbury 
or  Lugwardine  heard  often  when  a 
boy: — 

Doth  not  each  tremblmg  sound  I  hear 
Make  all  my  spirits  dance? 

Traheme  was  not  forty  when  he  died, 
and  he  retained,  with  a  wisdom  not  of 
this  world,  the  heart  and  vision  of  the 
child  to  the  close  of  his  short  and  mate- 
less  life: — 

How  like  an  Angel  came  I  down! 
How  bright  are  all  things  here! 
When  first  among  His  works  I  did  appear 
O  how  their  Glory  did  me  crown! 
The  world  resembled  His  Eternity, 
In  which  my  soul  did  walk; 
And  everything  that  I  did  see 
Did  with  me  talk. 

And  again,  in  prose  which  is  almost 
poetry:  — 

The  com  was  orient  and  immortal  wheat 
which  never  should  be  reaped  nor  was  ever 
sown.  I  thought  it  had  stood  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting.  The  dust  and  stones 
of  the  street  were  as  precious  as  gold:  the 
gates  were  at  first  the  end  of  the  world. 
.  .  .  The  Men!  Oh,  what  venerable  and 
reverend  creatures  did  the  aged  seem! 
Inmiortal  Cherubims!  And  young  men 
glittering  and  sparkling  angels,  and  maids 
strange  seraphic  pieces  of  life  and  beauty! 
Boys  and  girls  tumbling  in  the  street  were 
moving  jewels:  I  knew  not  that  they  were 
bom  or  should  die. 

There  was  nothing  of  asceticism, 
nothing  of  Oriental  self-abasement  in 
Traherne's  outlook.  His  attitude  was 
erect,  his  aspect  confident,  bracing. 
Scholarly  divine  as  he  was,  he  preferred 
to  regard  his  fellow  men  with  the  eye 
of  the  humanist  rather  than  of  the  the- 
ologian. 

They  all  were  brisk  and  living  wights  to  me. 
Yea,  pure  and  full  of  inunortaUty. 

*You  never  enjoy  the  world  aright,' 
he  exclaims,  'till  the  sea  itself  floweth 
in  your  veins,  till  you  are  clothed  with 
the  heavens,  and  crowned  with  the 
stars.'   The  poet  bore  a  stout  heart 


withal  imder  his  clerical  garb.  Hear 
him  on  Courage  in  his  Christian  Eikicks 
a  rare  treatise  published  in  1675,  the 
year  after  his  death :  — 

Strange  is  the  vigor  in  a  brave  man's 
soul.  The  strength  of  his  spirit  and  his 
irresistible  power,  the  greatness  of  his  heart 
and  the  height  of  his  condition,  his  mighty 
confidence  and  contempt  of  dangers,  his 
true  security  and  repose  in  himsdf ,  his 
liberty  to  dare  and  do  what  he  pleaseth, 
his  alacrity  in  the  midst  of  fears,  his  invin- 
cible temper,  are  advantages  whidi  make 
him  master  of  fortune.  His  courage  fits 
him  for  all  attempts,  makes  him  serviceable 
to  God  and  man,  and  makes  him  the  bul- 
wark and  defense  of  his  being  and  coimtry. 

The  burden  of  many  writers,  living 
and  dead,  is  implicit  in  the  traditional 
jest  that  the  Ajicients  have  borrowed 
most  of  our  best  things.  That,  indeed, 
has  an  inverted  application;  for  on  be- 
half of  the  men  of  old  time  it  may  be 
said  that  the,  'danmable  iteration'  of  a 
later  day  has  bereft  them  of  all  sem- 
blance of  originality. 

It  will  seem  of  little  interest  to  a  gen- 
eration impatient  of  metaphysics  that 
Traheme  should  have  foreshadowed 
Berkeley's  theory  of  the  nonexistence 
of  independent  matter.  One  may  be 
somewhat  weary  of  Whitman,  yet  co- 
incidence of  thought  was  never  more 
curiously  exemplified  than  in  the  antici- 
pation by  Traheme  of  the  cheerful 
philosophy  of  Lecwes  of  Grass;  even,  in- 
deed, of  the  very  form  and  structure  of 
its  composition.  And  if  Wordsworth's 
Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immortality  could 
conceivably  become  lost  to  posterity 
while  Traherne's  writings  survived  the 
further  vicissitudes  of  Time,  nearly 
every  thought  of  value  in  the  Ode 
would  be  discoverable  in  the  work  of 
the  earlier  poet. 

Though  a  native  of  Hereford,  he  was 
probably  of  Welsh  descent,  and  in 
genius  akin,  if  temperamentally  less 
restrained,  to  his  countrymen  Herbert 
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and  Vaughan.  Of  his  poetry,  the  con- 
sidered judgment  of  impartial  criticism 
is  expressed  by  his  latest  editor.  'His 
verse  is  full  of  the  material  of  poetry; 
it  is  continually  preparing  (so  to  say)  to 
pass  into  poetry,  and  here  and  there 
for  a  few  Imes,  sometimes  for  longer,  it 
does  so. 

Perhaps  even  the  coldest  reader  will 
concede  that  at  rare  intervals  his  art 
transcends  criticism,  poetic  inspiration 
finding  utterance  in  form  as  perfect  as 
the  thought.  In  an  age  of  great  prose 


literature  —  the  age  of  Milton  and 
Jeremy  Taylor  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
—  the  author  of  the  MediiaHons  bears 
comparison  with  any  writer  of  his  time. 
Mr.  Birrell  says  of  Newman  that  he 
'has  contrived  to  instill  into  his  very 
controversies  more  of  the  c^irit  of 
Christianity  than  most  men  can  find 
room  for  in  their  prayers.  *  With  equal 
truth  it  may  be  said  that  into  his  prose 
Traheme  has  instilled  more  of  music 
and  imagination  than  many  a  poet  can 
find  room  for  in  his  verse. 


THUNDER-MUSIC 


BY  C.  HENRY  WABBEN 


[The  Spedaior] 


Strangely  this  loneliness  recalk  a  night 

Of  midsummer  when  we  slept  in  the  open  bam. 

I  had  lighted  a  candle,  and  so  hushed  and  still 

Was  the  air,  it  burned  unwavering,  up  and  up. 

You  slept,  with  quiet  breathing,  whilst  big  moths 

Slapped  at  the  ceiling,  and  invisible  gnats 

Threaded  their  rasping  skirls  about  the  dark. 

And  then  beyond  the  trees  low  rumblings  broke 

Of  rising  thunders,  and  the  lightning  flashed 

Livid  above  the  distant  hills.  Near 

And  nearer  came  the  clanging  peals,  until 

The  skies  rocked  and  those  barn-roofs  echoed  back. 

Hardly  each  clash  had  ended  when  the  heavens 

With  lightnings  new  were  riven:  poised  were  the  leaves, 

Electric,  each  a  timeless  leaf  of  beauty. 

Then  fell  the  rains.  The  tumult  of  the  skies 

Tumbled  upon  the  droughty  earth  that  drank 

With  greedy  lips  the  heavy,  pouring  streams. 

And  you,  or  waking  or  asleep  I  knew  not, 

You  were  all  forgot.  Our  bodies,  frail, 

Were  crushed  in  the  press  of  those  grim  thunders;  twirled. 

It  seemed,  like  dust  in  a  whirlwind's  sucking  pool. 

And  there  was  no  escape  •  .  • 


THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  *  QUEST ' 


BY  COMMANDER  FRANK  WILD 


[Commander  Wild  was  Sir  Ernest  ShacldeUnCs  lietUenani  in  the  Shacldeton'RoweU  Expedu 
Hon  to  the  Antarctic  until  the  great  expliOrer*s  death.  He  then  assumed  command.] 


From  the  Times,  June  5,  6 

(NOBTHCLIFFE  PrESS) 


Having  refitted  at  Leith  Harbor, 
South  Georgia,  in  which  we  were  much 
assisted  by  Mr.  Hansen,  the  manager 
of  the  whaling  station  there,  we  set  off 
on  January  15  and  proceeded  to  Cooper 
Bay  to  pick  up  Douglas  (the  geologist) 
and  Carr  (the  airman),  whom  I  had 
sent  there  some  three  days  previously 
to  carry  out  geological  examinations  of 
the  neighborhood. 

Having  taken  them  aboard,  we  went 
to  Larsen  Harbor,  where  we  anchored 
for  the  night,  and  where  Douglas  car- 
ried out  further  geological  work.  Both 
he  and  Carr  reported  having  seen  from 
the  hills  above  Cooper  Bay,  in  the 
direction  of  Clerke  Rocks,  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  volcano  in  eruption. 

We  left  South  Georgia  finally  on 
January  18  and  set  the  course  to  pass 
close  to  Clerke  Rocks.  We  proceeded 
next  to  Zavodovski  Island,  the  north- 
ernmost of  the  Sandwich  group.  Thou- 
sands of  sea  birds  followed  in  our 
wake,  cape  pigeons,  albatrosses,  whale 
birds,  and  almost  every  kind  of  petrel. 
Round  the  shores  of  Zavodovski  were 
numerous  icebergs,  agroimd,  and  each 
one  was  thickly  covered  with  ringed 
penguins.  The  sea,  also,  close  to  the 
island,  was  alive  with  them,  and  they 
came  toward  us  in  hundreds,  diving  in 
and  out  of  the  water,  uttering  all  the 
time  their  peculiar  cries.  These  little 
creatures,  so  absurdly  human  in  their 
every  aspect,  are  a  never-ending  source 
of  amusement,   and  one  can  watch 


them  for  hours  at  a  time  without  tir- 
ing. 

The  island  itself  is  rocky  and  barren, 
snow-covered  except  on  the  western 
side.  It  rises  to  a  point  inland,  but 
owing  to  a  low-lying  mist  the  smnmit 
was  obscured,  and  so  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  gauge  the  height  accurately;  but 
from  the  general  contour  it  did  not 
seem  to  be  very  high.  Along  the  edge 
of  the  island  was  a  reddish  layer  of 
volcanic  staining. 

Generally  the  island  is  inaccessible 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  good  bays 
or  anchorages,  though  there  were  one 
or  two  places  where,  in  fine  weather,  a 
landing  might  be  effected  by  boat. 
Numerous  caves  gave  out  sulphurous 
fumes  which  caught  the  nose  and  throat 
and  made  the  eyes  smart.  It  was 
noticed  that  no  penguins  were  collected 
near  these  caves,  and  Larsen  reports 
having  been  overcome  while  ashore  on 
another  island  of  this  group.  On  the 
lower  shores  were  numerous  king 
penguins,  while  on  the  upper  slopes 
were  battalion  after  battalion  of  the 
ringed  variety,  forming  enormous  rook- 
eries, not  so  large,  however,  as  those 
of  Macquarie  Island. 

I  had  intended  to  make  first  for 
Bouvet  Island,  but  in  view  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  season  and  the  limitations 
of  the  ship,  which,  except  imder  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  is  very 
slow,  I  determined  to  give  up  the  idea 
and  to  make  direct  to  a  point  suitable 
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for  entering  the  pack  ice  and  pushing 
to  the  south.  En  route  we  made  for 
the  reported  position  of  Pagoda  Rock; 
but  we  saw  no  sign  of  it,  and  a  sound- 
ing taken  under  Worsley's  directions 
showed  a  depth  of  2950  fathoms,  which 
is  evidence  of  its  nonexistence,  at  any 
rate  in  the  proximity  of  its  charted 
position.  About  the  end  of  January 
we  ran  out  of  the  berg  area  into  an 
open  sea,  and  on  many  days  not  a  berg 
could  be  seen. 

In  early  February  we  had  a  strong 
southerly  gale  which  compelled  me  to 
take  in  sail  and  heave  to  for  the  night. 
Two  days  later  we  encountered  ice  in 
latitude  65°  18'  S.,  15°  23'  E.  longitude. 
At  first  it  was  difficult  to  determine 
whether  this  was  the  edge  of  the  pack 
or  not;  but  as  we  penetrated  farther  in, 
it  became  apparent  that  it  was,  but 
evidently  the  ice  had  been  blown  open 
and  scattered  by  the  southerly  gale 
we  had  just  had. 

It  pleased  many  of  the  hands  to  see 
and  enter  the  pack  ice,  and  Macleod, 
veteran  of  two  previous  expeditions, 
exclaimed  to  Mcllroy:  *Here  we  are, 
home  again!  Doesn't  it  make  you 
feel  good  to  be  back  again?' 

At  the  same  time,  I  could  not  help 
but  feel  the  responsibility  of  entering 
deeply  into  the  ice  with  the  Quest; 
for,  though  in  many  respects  a  good 
little  ship,  she  has  her  obvious  limita- 
tions when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  this 
nature,  and  of  the  power  of  the  pack 
ice  I  was  only  too  well  aware,  having 
from  previous  expeditions  many  mind- 
pictures  of  its  merciless  and  irresistible 
movements.  However,  as  this  work 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  a  large 
element  of  risk,  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
push  on,  determined  to  use  my  judg- 
ment to  the  best  advantage. 

We  soon  began  to  meet  old  friends. 
Crab-eaters,  the  most  elegant  of  south- 
em  seals,  with  their  light-colored  coats, 
lay  asleep  on  the  fioe.  They  are  typical 


of  the  pack  ice,  the  other  varieties 
seeming  to  prefer  to  hug  the  land. 
Emperor  penguins,  stately,  occurring 
in  ones  or  twos,  greeted  us  with  their 
peculiar  cries.  Killer  whales  we  saw  in 
large  numbers.  They  seem  to  abound 
in  these  areas,  and  we  never  entered  a 
lead  of  any  size  without  seeing  their 
fins  cut  the  surface;  or  from  aloft  we 
saw  them,  evil-looking  certainly,  but 
wonderfully  graceful  in  their  move- 
ments through  the  water,  glide  for- 
ward with  almost  imperceptible  sweeps 
of  their  powerful  flukes.  .  .  . 

The  pack  ice  became  very  dense 
and  navigation  increasingly  difficult. 
Macklin  writes  in  his  diary:  — 

Always  ahead  of  us  there  seems  to  be 
dense  impenetrable  pack,  but  always,  when 
we  come  to  it,  it  proves  to  be  not  quite  so 
formidable  as  it  looked;  and  the  Quest,  with 
careful  navigation  and  expert  manipula- 
tion, does  not  do  badly,  considering  her  low 
engine-power.  The  trick  at  the  wheel  is 
no  longer  two  hours'  monotony,  but  a 
spell  of  hard  work,  for  which  one  removes 
all  bulky  clothing. 

We  made  very  few  stops.  Occa- 
sionally we  killed  crab-eater  seals  for 
food,  putting  the  skins  into  the  bimk- 
ers  for  fuel,  and  occasionally  we  stopped 
alongside  a  suitable  piece  of  ice  for 
watering  ship;  but  always  as  soon  as 
the  business  was  completed  we  pushed 
on.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  a 
series  of  soimdings  was  carried  out, 
under  Worsley's  supervision,  by  Dell 
(the  chief  electrician)  and  Watts  (the 
wireless  operator).  The  last  two  sound- 
ings showed  a  shoaling  in  twenty-nine 
miles  from  1555  to  1089  fathoms,  which 
certainly  indicates  the  proximity  of 
land. 

I  had  hopes  that  we  should  very 
soon  sight  new  land,  but  on  February 
12,  in  latitude  69°  18'  S.  and  17°  11'  30" 
E.  longitude,  we  entered  a  regular 
cul-de-sac,  which  completely  held  up 
the  ship,  and  through  which  she  could 
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not  make  a  foot  of  headway.  I  put  the 
ship  alongside  a  solid  piece  of  floe  and 
allowed  all  hands  overboard  to  stretch 
their  legs,  and  waited  to  see  if  the  pack 
would  open.  Unfortunately  the  tem- 
perature fell  suddenly  to  19°  F.,  and 
the  pools  of  water  between  the  floes 
began  to  freeze  over.  I  had  to  decide 
at  once  what  to  do.  Push  on  we  could 
not,  and  to  remain  would  entail  that 
the  ship  would  be  frozen  in,  would  drift 
at  the  mercy  of  the  floes,  and  would 
risk  severe  crushing  and  total  loss. 

Daylight  was  failing,  and  for  four 
hours  nightly,  navigation  was  extremely 
diflicult  and  imcertain.  The  one  course 
open  to  me  was  to  retreat,  much 
though  I  disliked  yielding  this  hard- 
won  ground;  and  the  retreat  must  be 
carried  out  with  the  greatest  possible 
speed,  for  every  day  added  to  the 
thickness  of  the  ice,  and  there  was  a 
chance  that  at  any  moment  we  might 
find  ourselves  beset.  We  accordingly 
pushed  north,  and  a  week  later  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  comparatively 
open  water.  .  .  . 

A  second  attempt  was  made  to  push 
south,  but  in  latitude  68°  49'  S.  and 
0°  1'  W.  longitude  we  met  impene- 
trable pack.  The  lateness  of  the  season, 
failing  light,  and  shortness  of  coal 
made  another  attempt  to  push  south 
impossible,  and  I  now  determined  to 
make  for  Ross's  Appearance  of  Land, 
as  marked  on  the  chart,  and  endeavor 
to  verify  or  wipe  it  out. 

To  do  this  we  worked  through  several 
hundred  miles  of  pack  ice,  which,  as 
we  began  to  approach  the  pasition, 
became  very  dense  and  heavy.  Thirty- 
five  miles  from  the  charted  position  we 
were  held  up,  and  the  temperature  fall- 
ing suddenly,  the  open  water  quickly 
froze,  and  we  became  frozen  in.  It 
looked  as  if  we  were  likely  to  remain 
here  some  time,  and  the  position  seem- 
ed serious,  because  our  coal  supply  was 
almost  depleted*  and  I  did  not  con- 


sider conditions  generally  at  all  suit- 
able for  wintering. 

I  encouraged  all  hands  to  go  on  the 
ice  and  take  exercise  and  amuse  them- 
selves by  playing  football,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  cold  winds  and  driving 
snow,  they  were  not  slow  to  do.  With 
Worsley,  Mcllroy,  and  Macklin,  I 
took  long  walks  over  the  floe,  noting 
conditions,  and  was  pleased  to  see  a 
number  of  Adelie  penguins  in  the 
neighborhood.  I  did  not,  however, 
care  to  have  all  hands  going  too  far 
abroad,  because  the  ice  was  treacher- 
ous, and  the  unwary  were  likely  to 
find  themselves  in  a  cold  bath  from 
which  perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  extract  themselves.  Naisbitt  (the 
ship's  clerk,  taken  on  at  Rio),  while 
playing  football,  did  actually  go  in, 
but  was  immediately  pulled  out  and 
went  aboard  for  a  change  of  clothing. 

Every  day  I  climbed  to  the  crow's 
nest  and  kept  a  keen  lookout  for  any 
appearance  of  open  water.  On  March 
21  a  dark  'water'  sky  appeared  to  the 
northward,  but  between  us  and  any 
open  water  lay  several  miles  of  solid 
ice.  Suddenly  a  small  lead  opened,  and 
I  walked  over  the  ice  to  examine  it  at 
close  quarters.  Certainly  it  did  not 
look  promising,  but  it  offered  a  chance 
of  escape,  and  I  felt  that  we  should 
not  miss  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  we  fail  to 
get  out,  we  would  have  wasted  several 
tons  of  our  now  precious  coal,  and  this 
we  could  ill  afford.  However,  I  decided 
that  we  must  take  this  chance  and, 
once  started,  must  use  every  effort  to 
carry  it  through.  Having  returned  to 
the  ship,  I  ordered  Kerr  to  get  up 
steam,  and  when  this  was  done  started 
to  punch  and  bore  into  the  narrow  lead. 

Unfortunately  a  gigantic  old  floe 
closed  the  path,  and  on  it  we  could 
make  no  impression.  I  put  men  over 
the  side  with  poles  to  try  and  push  it 
off  sufficiently  to  allow  the  diip  to 
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insert  her  nose  as  a  wedge.  This  had 
no  effect,  and  I  sent  a  man  on  to  the 
big  floe  with  an  ice  anchor,  af&xed  in 
such  a  position  as  to  effect  a  turning 
movement.  All  hands  turned  to  on  the 
capstan  and,  by  a  tremendous  effort 
and  using  every  oimce  of  steam,  we 
slowly  got  her  nose  into  the  lead  and 
slowly  but  surely  forged  ahead. 

After  several  hours  of  determined 
effort,  we  entered  a  lead  through  which 
we  succeeded  in  working  our  way  to  a 
fairly  open  sea,  and  we  made  all  speed 
we  could  northward,  relieved  and  glad 
to  have  escaped. 

Once  free  of  the  ice,  I  made  for  Ele- 
phant Island,  where  I  intended  to 
effect  a  landing,  kill  sea  elephants  for 
fuel  to  replace  our  depleted  coal,  get 
sand  or  shingle  to  ballast  the  now 
much-lightened  and  top-heavy  ship, 
and  from  there  to  return  to  South 
Georgia. 

We  sighted  Clarence  Island  about 
midday  on  March  25,  and  soon  after- 
ward Elephant  Island  came  into  sight. 
I  do  not  think  there  were  any  of  us  —  I 
am  speaking  of  those  who  wintered 
there  with  me  in  1916  —  who  were  not 
inwardly  much  moved  by  the  sight  of 
these  islands,  or  who  will  fail  to  recall 
the  conditions  under  which  we  first 
saw  them,  after  having  been  a  week  in 
open  boats.  We  have  stood  looking 
at  the  islands  through  binoculars, 
recognizing  familiar  spots,  each  remi- 
niscent of  some  incidents. 

I  find  that  Macklin  —  usually  in- 
capable of  much  sentiment  —  has 
written  in  his  diary:  — 

What  memories!  They  rush  on  one  like  a 
flood.  .  .  .  Once  more  ia  my  mind's  eye  I 
see  the  little  hut.  Frankie  Wild's  hut,  dark 
and  low  and  dirty,  but  a  shelter  from  the 
foul  winds  of  Elephant  Island.  Once  more 
I  see  the  old  faces  and  hear  the  old  voices  — 
old  friends  scattered  everywhere. 

We  passed  between  Clarence  Island 
imd  Elephant  Island,  aiid  during  the 


night  skirted  the  southeastern  coast 
of  Elephant  Island.  At  daybreak  next 
day  we  made  for  Cape  Lookout,  where 
I  found  a  possible  landing-place.  I  de- 
cided to  seize  the 'chance  of  getting 
fuel  while  conditions  were  favorable, 
and  so  had  the  surfboat  lowered,  and, 
with  Mcllroy,  Macklin,  Wilkins,  Kerr, 
Carr,  and  Douglas,  pulled  ashore. 

The  landing-place  in  its  essential 
points  closely  resembled  Cape  Wild;  a 
narrow,  low-lying  spit  connected  the 
main  island  with  an  outstanding  rock, 
and  this  again  was  separated  from 
another  higher  rock  by  a  small  channel 
through  which  the  seas  surged  with 
some  force.  On  one  side,  also,  as  at 
Cape  Wild,  was  a  large  glacier,  which 
helped  to  complete  the  resemblance. 
The  island  itself  seemed  to  be  more 
accessible  than  at  our  old  place,  but 
for  permanent  living-quarters  it  seemed 
to  be  no  more  suitable,  for  there  were 
signs  that  under  certain  conditions  the 
spit  was  sea-swept,  and  it  was  equally 
unsheltered  from  strong  winds. 

The  weather  on  this  day,  however, 
was  favorable.  As  we  drew  near  we 
saw  that  there  were  numbers  of  pen- 
guins, ringed  and  gentoo,  and  numerous 
Weddell  seals  and  sea  elephants  asleep 
on  the  beach.  Little  pigeon-like  paddy 
birds,  which  at  a  distance  look  so 
beautiful  with  their  white  plumage,  but 
which  at  close  quarters  show  a  very 
ugly  head  and  beak,  moved  about 
among  the  penguins,  running  hither 
and  thither  in  their  quick  steps,  and 
like  the  penguins  exhibited  a  marked 
curiosity  at  the  strange  creatures 
which  had  come  among  them. 

I  landed  Wilkins  (the  biologist)  and 
Douglas  (the  geologist)  with  instruc- 
tions to  carry  out  their  own  particular 
work,  also  Kerr  and  Macklin,  returning 
myself  to  the  ship  to  get  my  heavy 
rifle  and  bring  off  more  hands.  On  the 
return  I  landed  on  a  narrow  strip  of 
b^ch  on  the  far  side  of  the  glacier. 
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with  Mcllroy  and  some  others,  and 
walked  along  underneath  it,  a  practice 
I  do  not  often  carry  out,  as  these 
glaciers  are  liable  to  cave  at  any  mo- 
ment, and  it  would  be  a  poor  lookout 
for  anyone  then  caught  below.  How- 
ever, nothing  happened,  and  arrived 
at  the  spit,  I  immediately  shot  all  the 
sea  elephants  and  seals,  and  had  a  few 
penguins  killed  for  food. 

I  put  all  hands  to  work  removing  the 
blubber,  which  in  the  case  of  the  large 
bulls  was  no  easy  matter,  on  account  of 
the  irregularity  of  the  surface.  In  the 
afternoon  I  noticed  the  wind  had 
changed  a  little  with  the  result  that  a 
swell  started  coming  round  to  a  point, 
and  a  pretty  considerable  surf  began  to 
run  up  the  beach. 

I  saw  that  very  soon  it  would  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  load  up  the  boat, 
and  so  at  once  had  the  blubber  brought 
to  the  edge  of  the  beach,  and  a  line 
passed  out  to  the  boat,  and  had  it 
towed  out  to  the  Quest,  the  process 
requiring  several  journeys. 

I  found  on  coming  aboard  that 
Worsley  was  getting  anxious  about  the 
Quest,  and  so  gave  orders  to  get  up 
anchor  and  steam  out  to  sea.  Just  as 
we  were  leaving,  a  huge  mass  caved 
off  the  glacier,  falling  with  a  resounding 
crash  to  the  beach  below,  and  I  felt 
glad  that  this  did  not  occur  while 
we  were  passing  underneath  in  the 
morning.  We  steamed  all  that  night 
along  the  southern  coast  of  the  island, 
keeping  well  out  to  avoid  the  numerous 
rocks  and  reefs. 

In  the  morning  I  headed  in  for  the 
southwestern  point,  looking  for  some 
indication  of  a  large  harbor  with  a  good 
anchorage,  which  sailing  directions  led 
us  to  believe  existed  there,  where  seals 
and  sea  elephants  abounded,  penguins 
and  all  sorts  of  birds,  and  tussock 
grass. 

I  accordingly  steamed  up  the  north- 
em  side  of  the  island  till,  seeing  a  long. 


narrow  beach  l3dng  along  the  foot  of 
some  high  and  steep  rock-faces,  I 
anchored  the  ship  for  two  hours  and 
sent  Jeffrey,  Douglas,  and  Wilkins 
ashore  to  make  a  short  siu^ey  and 
naturalize  according  to  their  respective 
works.  I  also  sent  Macklin  with  Marr 
(tl^e  Boy  Scout),  Macleod,  and  Yoimg 
to  get  some  more  blubber,  and  also 
some  more  meat  for  the  larder. 

That  night,  the  wind  rapidly  rising, 
we  anchored  in  the  lee  of  Seal  Rocks. 
The  rocks  are  barren,  covered  on  the 
northern  aspect  by  a  little  lichen.  A 
number  of  gentoo  and  ringed  penguins 
had  climbed  on  to  them,  to  rest  and 
digest  their  food,  and  their  cries  during 
the  night  were  extremely  eerie. 

I  did  not  like  conditions,  and  the 
weather  outlook  was  bad,  and  so  I  had 
a  careful  watch  kept  during  the  night. 
About  2  A.  M.  I  was  called  by  Macklin, 
whose  watch  it  was,  and  turned  out  to 
find  that  the  wind  had  risen  very 
rapidly,  and  the  Quest  had  started  to 
drag  her  anchor.  I  rang  up  the  engine- 
room  to  get  up  full  pressure  of  steam 
and  started  to  raise  the  anchor.  Owing 
to  the  change  of  wind  we  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  clear,  but  we  ac- 
complished it  safely.  The  wind  rapidly 
increased  to  a  violent  hurricane,  which 
compelled  me  to  run  away  before  it. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  consid- 
ered it  useless  to  battle  back  to  Ele- 
phant Island.  Our  coal  supply  was 
almost  exhausted,  the  wind  was  fair 
for  South  Georgia,  and  so,  under  top- 
sail only,  we  ran  for  the  north.  Very 
heavy  seas  began  to  rise,  and  time 
after  time  the  Quest  was  swept  fore  and 
aft. 

Everything  about  the  decks  was 
securely  lashed  and  little  damage 
resulted,  but  one  big  sea  which  came 
over  the  stern  smashed  in  the  after- 
scuttle  and  filled  the  wardroom  to  a 
depth  of  several  feet  with  water.  An- 
other, which  broke  over  the  deckhouse. 
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found  its  way  through  the  overhead 
ventilators,  causing  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
comfort in  the  cabins. 

The  wind  held  for  another  day,  after 
which  it  abated  somewhat,  but  re- 
mained fair;  we  were  able  to  clap  on  all 
sail,  and,  with  steam  shut  off  alto- 
gether, make  good  speed  for  South 
Georgia.  On  March  31,  Worsley  an- 
nounced, for  the  twenty-four  hours,  a 
run  of  197  miles,  the  Quest's  record. 
This  was  made  without  using  the  en- 
gines at  all. 


The  ship  during  this  time  was  most 
uncomfortable;  rigging,  spars,  and 
decks  became  ice-covered,  and,  with 
the  violent  rolling,  one  had  to  employ 
the  greatest  care  to  avoid  being  shot 
across  the  decks.  As  we  approached 
South  Georgia  the  temperatiu-e  rose 
and  we  got  rid  of  the  ice. 

We  arrived  in  Leith  Harbor  early  in 
the  morning  of  April  6.  This  and  my 
previous  message  give  a  r6sum6  of  our 
voyage  from  the  time  we  left  South 
Georgia  to  our  return. 


IDOLS  OF  THE  CAVE 

BY  OSWALD  COULDREY 

From  the  Beacon,  June 
(English  Christian-Libebal  Monthly) 


PoTCHARD,  of  the  Archaeological 
Survey,  stood  upon  the  rock's  brow 
and  stretched  himself  luxuriously.  He 
had  finished  an  unconmionly  good 
morning's  work.  He  had  been  copy- 
ing a  newly  found  inscription  which 
promised  to  go  far  to  solve  the  mystery 
of  the  famous  monimients  on  which  he 
was  engaged.  The  publication  of  this 
discovery,  he  reflected,  would  mean  a 
great  gain  to  science.  Incidentally,  it 
would  add  much  to  his  own  professional 
reputation,  even  when  all  due  credit 
had  been  given,  as  in  the  generous 
glory  of  the  moment  he  was  determined 
that  it  should  be  given,  to  his  Brahman 
assistant,  the  actual  finder;  and  when 
his  own  official  superior,  who  would  be 
in  a  better  position  than  himself  to 
publish  it  abroad,  had  in  turn  taken 
his  share  of  honor  at  the  other  end.  It 
seemed  very  good  to  Potchard  to  be  out 


here  in  the  open  on  a  pleasant  coast, 
far  from  the  office  and  the  railway,  and 
inhaling  blissfully  the  sense  of  freedom 
and  solitude  and  silence,  of  gray  rock 
and  palm  and  sea,  and  of  the  neighbor- 
hood of  those  marvelous  monuments  of 
a  mysterious  antiquity,  to  which  he  had 
given  his  heart. 

The  enormous  boulder  upon  which 
he  stood,  and  the  thousand  others 
piled  and  scattered  around  him  and 
strewn  at  random  along  the  coast  in 
either  direction,  were  of  the  kind  that 
commonly  outcrop  and  litter  them- 
selves upon  the  Southern  plains  and 
jungles  —  now  in  the  form  almost  of 
monolithic  mountains,  the  seat  and 
throne  of  many  a  Dekkan  acropolis; 
now,  as  here,  in  a  manifestation  less 
vast,  but  multitudinous,  conglomerate, 
and  confused,  and  sometimes  built 
upon  itself  in  a  fashion  so  fantastic  and 
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precarious  as  to  suggest  the  sportive 
handiwork  of  demons.  The  rock  itself 
is  generally  of  the  same  character 
throughout,  gray  and  rounded,  bald 
and  dry,  stained  with  broad  stripes  of 
the  rain,  but  almost  destitute  otherwise 
of  grass  or  lichen. 

In  this  voluminous  and  lasting  ma- 
terial some  forgotten  dynasty  of  the 
South  had  chosen  here  to  engrave,  in 
sjnnbols  proportionately  vast,  the  dark 
record  of  its  power.  One  ponderous 
ridge  of  granite  had  been  carved  into 
the  likeness  of  seven  pagan  minsters 
of  the  prime,  complete  with  all  their 
clustering  cells  and  pillared  halls, 
reduced  indeed  from  the  scale  of 
thronged  originals,  but  still  a  wonder 
of  gigantic  sculpture.  Beyond  these 
curious  monuments,  with  their  stone 
guard  of  colossal  bulls,  lions,  and 
elephants,  rose  the  graceful  spire  of 
another  and  somewhat  later  temple  of 
builded  stones,  the  most  romantic  of  all 
the  relics  of  this  forgotten  sea-mart, 
within  whose  desolate  forecourt  the 
waves  themselves  now  bowed  in  adora- 
tion, and  washed  with  tidal  pimctuality 
the  pedestal  of  the  god's  columnar 
standard. 

All  this  was  now  hidden  from  Pot- 
chard's  view  by  the  giant  rockeries 
between,  and  by  a  comparatively 
modem  temenos  of  Vishnu,  enclosed 
in  a  great  square  of  wall,  which  the 
reputed  sanctity  of  the  spot  still  kept 
drowsily  alive.  But  pillared  chambers 
had  been  carved  by  the  same  antique 
art  out  of  the  core  of  several  rocks  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  and  the 
naked  shoreward  face  of  the  great 
boulder,  upon  the  crown  of  which 
Potchard  himself  stood,  bore  a  magnifi- 
cent bas-relief,  famous  (in  photographs) 
to  archaeologists  throughout  the  world, 
representing  —  with  a  vigor  and  real- 
ism generally  lacking  in  later  Indian 
art,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a 
mastery  and  finish  only  possible  in  a 


developed  and  successful  school  — 
some  celebrated  miracle  or  act  of 
worship,  in  which  a  cloud  of  gods  and 
sages,  fabulous  beings,  and  forest 
animals,  including  a  family  of  stately 
elephants  nearly  as  large  as  life»  took 
their  secular  and  silent  part. 

The  subject  of  this  crowning  master- 
piece of  the  solitudes,  though  well 
known  to  that  oracular  authority. 
Tradition,  had  long  been  in  doubt 
among  those  who  knew  better;  and 
Potchard,  having  nothing  else  to  do» 
took  a  vague  resolve  to  look  again  at 
the  bas-relief  on  his  way  home  to 
tiffin,  in  order  to  review  upon  the  spot 
the  latest  arguments  that  had  been  put 
forward  on  the  subject.  His  way  to  the 
lower  groimd,  however,  led  hmi  past 
the  pillared  front  of  one  of  those 
shallow  porches  cut  into  the  rock 
which  have  been  already  mentioned. 
In  this  elemental  chamber  he  had 
already  noticed,  while  talking  that 
morning  to  his  assistant  in  the  course 
of  his  toiu-  of  inspection,  the  existence 
of  a  peculiar  echo;  and  he  now  turned 
aside  and  entered  the  portico  with  the 
object  of  finding  out  the  exact  nature 
of  this  peculiarity. 

The  chamber  —  a  work,  as  he  now 
knew,  of  the  seventh  century  of  our 
era  —  was  very  neatly  finished,  and  as 
fresh  as  if  it  had  been  carved  last  year. 
Grotesque  pillars  propped  the  Untel» 
and  large  mythological  panels  in  bas- 
relief  adorned  the  walls  at  the  back  and 
sides.  By  shouting  and  singing  scales 
before  these  graven  images  in  a  way 
that  would  have  appeared  comic  to  an 
observer  unacquainted  with  his  object, 
Potchard  discovered  that  the  echoes 
of  the  cave  remained  comparativdy 
dull  to  most  noises,  but  if  one  particular 
note  of  the  scale  were  mooted,  the 
rock  responded  like  a  bell. 

While  a  moiety  of  Potchard  was 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  and  exploita- 
tion of  this  pretty  discovery,  liis  idle 
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eye  fell  to  considering  the  sculptures 
by  which  he  was  surroimded.  The 
panel  which  occupied  the  side  wall 
represented,  in  that  vigorous  and  early 
style  whose  quality  has  been  already 
indicated,  the  delightful  Earth-goddess 
lifted  in  triumph  out  of  the  Deluge  by 
the  Boar-headed  Incarnation  of  Vishnu. 
In  the  neighboring  panel  at  the  back 
the  same  Deity's  yet  more  honorable 
bride,  Sri  Lakshmi,  goddess  of  Pros- 
perity, was  undergoing  the  royal  rite  of 
lustration,  or  enjoying  a  shower-bath, 
at  the  hands  —  for  so  the  early  Aryans 
reverently  regarded  the  dexterous  mem- 
ber used  —  of  her  attendant  elephants. 

This  popular  subject,  stereotyped 
later  into  an  ahnost  heraldic  formula, 
was  here  treated  with  a  freedom  which 
looked  novel  to  the  reverted  eyes  of 
the  modem.  The  goddess,  naked  as 
Aphrodite,  sat  throned  on  a  lotus  in  the 
centre.  Beneath  her  on  either  side  a 
file  of  naked  girls  passed  waterpots 
from  hand  to  hand.  The  elephants  — 
two  vaguely  huge  and  jutting  heads 
that  filled  the  upper  region  of  the 
panel,  as  it  were,  with  a  condensation 
or  stone  metaphor  of  opposing  thunder- 
clouds—  received  and  lifted  the 
pitchers  in  their  serviceable  coils,  and 
poured  the  water  over  the  body  of  the 
goddess;  the  effect  of  movement  being 
cleverly  suggested,  as  on  the  Parthenon 
frieze,  or  a  modem  cinematograph,  by 
representing  each  figure  at  a  different 
stage  of  the  action. 

Potchard  was,  of  course,  well  ac- 
quainted professionally  with  these  and 
all  the  sculptiu-es  of  the  site.  Pro- 
fessionally, again,  he  was  proud  of  them 
as  the  Curator  of  a  Museum  is  proud 
of  his  best  specimens.  But  although, 
perhaps  because,  he  had  once  been 
through  the  mill  of  an  English  art 
school,  he  had  never  felt  them  as 
living  art,  nor  learned  the  secret,  if  any 
existed,  of  their  beauty.  To^ay, 
however,    he    was    suddenly    caught 
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unawares  by  the  grace  of  the  little 
figure  of  the  Earth-goddess  as  by  a 
trick  of  living  loveliness;  and  turning 
thence,  with  a  new  interest  and  re- 
spect, to  study  the  adjoining  panel 
of  the  Lakshmi  of  the  Elephants,  the 
dormant  art  student  within  him  gradu- 
ally  became  aware  that  he  was  looking 
at  a  composition  of  extraordinary 
beauty  and  power,  articulate  in  sym- 
bols different  indeed  from  those  of  his 
own  tradition,  yet  perhaps  no  further 
than  they  from  the  nature  which 
guided  both.  The  spacing  and  balance 
of  the  design,  Potchard  said  to  himself 
in  the  dialect  of  the  studio,  were 
admirable;  and  the  contrast  between 
the  slender,  languid  beauty  of  the 
girls  and  the  uncouth  and  massive 
heads  of  the  elephants  —  at  this  point 
the  thread  of  his  mental  soliloquy  got 
lost  in  the  reality  of  delightful  con- 
templation. 

Almost  at  the  same  instant  a  brown 
Hindu  stepped  suddenly  and  noiselessly 
from  behind  him,  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  trunk  of  one  of  the  elephants,  and 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  remove  some 
dust  or  other  matter  from  the  angle  of 
the  contour. 

'Here,  what  are  you  doing?'  Pot- 
chard called  out  sharply  in  Tamil, 
taking  the  newcomer  for  one  of  the 
folk  from  the  Vishnu  temple  hard  by. 
*Be  good  enough  to  leave  those  images 
alone.' 

The  stranger  turned  a  handsome, 
frank  South-Indian  face,  showing  his 
fine  teeth  in  a  smile. 

*  You  need  not  fear,'  he  said,  *that  I 
shall  harm  the  images.  I  can  neither 
mar  nor  mend  them.  Moreover,  I 
do  not  wish  to  mar  them,  for  it  was  I 
that  made  them.' 

'Made  them,  did  you?*  said  Pot- 
chard with  a  laugh.  *That  is  interest- 
ing. How  long  ago  do  you  think  those 
images  were  made?' 

The    man    meditated    a    moment. 
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*They  were  made  long,  long  ago,'  he 
said.  'They  were  made  in  the  reign 
of  the  king  Mamalla,  the  great  Pallava/ 

Potchard's  jaw  dropped.  This  was 
precisely  the  information  which  he  had 
deciphered  that  morning  from  the 
newly  discovered  inscription,and  which 
he  thought  to  be  known  to  himself  and 
his  assistant  alone  of  living  men;  for 
the  local  traditions  regarding  the 
origin  of  the  monuments  were  vague 
and  fantastic,  and  the  inscriptions 
were  not  understood.  Apparently  this 
fellow  had  been  talking  to  the  assistant; 
but,  as  he  appeared  to  be  crazy,  it  was 
strange  that  he  should  grasp,  as  he 
seemed  to  do,  the  significance  of  the 
information. 

He  was  a  man  of  medium  height, 
but  so  well  proportioned  as  to  appear 
almost  tall.  He  was  girt  with  the 
usual  South-Indian  loin  cloth  to  the 
ankles,  and  went  naked  from  the  waist 
upward,  like  all  the  people  of  the  South 
where  Moslem  or  Western  sophistica- 
tion has  not  asserted  itself.  His  long 
hair  was  tied  in  a  chignon  —  not  at  the 
back,  as  is  the  general  fashion  in  the 
Tamil  country,  but  somewhat  aside,  as 
they  use  it  in  Malabar;  and  the  chignon 
itself  was  much  larger  than  usual.  His 
face  was  aquiline,  and  would  have  been 
exceptionally  handsome,  even  to  West- 
ern eyes,  but  for  a  certain  downward 
curve  and  protrusion  of  the  lower  lip, 
which,  however,  by  no  means  impaired 
the  distinction,  though  it  broke  the 
beauty,  of  the  features. 

Potchard  surveyed  the  man  with 
interest,  slowly  recovering  from  his 
surprise.  In  India  it  is  not  entirely 
uncommon  to  meet  mystically  dis- 
posed persons  who  make  paradoxical 
assertions  and  extravagant  claims; 
and  Potchard  was  in  the  humor  to 
enter  into  the  fun  of  the  thing. 

*If  you  made  those  images  in  the 
reign  of  King  Mamalla,  my  friend,' 
he  remarked,  *you  mu?t  have  under- 


gone a  great  many  rebirths  in  the 
meanwhile.  I  wonder  you  have  n't 
forgotten  the  incident.' 

The  man  looked  into  Potchard's 
eyes  with  an  oddly  serious  and  serene 
expression. 

'The  artist,  sir,  is  free  from  rebirths,' 
he  said,  'so  long  as  his  works  endure 
on  earth;  for  his  former  individuality 
endures  with  them.  When  they  are 
hidden  or  neglected,  it  sleeps  in  them; 
but  when  they  are  admired,  it  wakes 
again  in  the  gazer's  heart,  and  re- 
joices.' 

'As  admirer,  or  admired?'  asked 
Potchard  quizzically. 

'That,  sir,  is  a  difficult  problem  in 
logic,  which  I  cannot  explain.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  real  difference  at  all.  Axe 
we  not  all  one  in  Brahma,  the  Ultimate 
Soul?  I  only  know  that  contemplation 
wakes,  and  is  glad.' 

The  hidebound  Englishman  did  not 
quite  follow  this.  He  asked:  'Do  you 
not  grow  tired  of  contemplating  your 
own  work  so  many  times,  and  after  all 
these  years?' 

'Ah,  sir,  you  are  not  an  artist,  or  you 
would  not  put  the  question.  Have  you 
never  seen  a  living  artist  brood  upon 
his  own  work  done?  Do  you  know  how 
often  he  will  return  to  the  same  em- 
ployment, even  when  he  has  so  many 
other  calls  upon  him,  and  fresh  beauty 
to  achieve?  Will  that  need  of  his  grow 
less,  do  you  think,  when  he  can  create 
no  longer?  To  know  the  beauty  of  his 
own  work  done,  that  is  the  artist's 
heaven.  There  is  a  faculty  that  will 
outlast  the  hardest  material  that  the 
earth  affords  him  to  shape  his  thought 
in.  I  used  to  think  that  I  revised  my 
work  so  that  I  might  alter  and  improve 
it;  but  now  I  can  alter  it  no  longer,  nor 
often  wish  to  alter  it,  indeed,  for  we 
learn  little  in  the  world  of  shadows; 
but  I  still  take  a  tireless  pleasure  in 
looking  it  over.  You  must  remember 
that  the  soul  of  the  dead  artist  suffers 
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long  eclipses,  incalculable  intervals  of 
sleep  and  oblivion,  in  which,  perhaps, 
there  lies  some  quick  virtue  of  forget- 
fulness,  that  makes  awakening  always 
sweet.  If  all  the  world  should  come 
together  and  stand  at  gaze  throughout 
the  centuries,  admiring  these  images  of 
mine,  perhaps  I  might  be  weary  of  my 
bliss;  but  they  don't/ 

'You  have  a  healthy  appetite  for  a 
ghost,  my  friend,*  said  Potchard; 
'but  how  is  it  that  I  have  never  seen 
you  before?  For  this  is  not  the  first 
time  that  I  have  admired  your  master- 
pieces.' 

*  You  have  not  rightly  admired  them 
before,' replied  the  other.  'Did  you  not 
notice  how  the  echo  of  this  chamber 
chimes  in  answer  to  one  note  only,  and 
is  deaf  to  all  the  others?  In  the  same 
way  there  is  only  one  mood  of  the 
mind  that  can  call  up  the  living  secret 
of  a  work  of  art.  The  rest  approach  it 
vainly.* 

*If  this  is  fooling,*  thought  Potchard, 
'at  least  it  is  excellent  fooling';  and 
fragmentary  phrases  and  vaguely  re- 
membered anecdotes  from  spiritualistic 
writers  began  to  occiu"  to  him.  If  he 
were  really  assisting  at  any  such  phe- 
nomenon —  what  an  opportimity ! 

He  pulled  a  notebook  out  of  his 
pocket;  but  the  sight  of  it  seemed  to 
make  the  stranger  ill,  and  he  put  it 
away  again. 

'This  Mamalla,  now,  the  great 
Pallava:  what  manner  of  man  was  he?* 
Potchard  asked,  as  it  were  casually. 

The  other's  eyes  kindled.  'He  was  a 
great  king,'  he  replied,  'and  his  navies 
sailed  upon  the  sea;  he  reverenced  the 
gods,  and  was  kind  to  merchants;  but 
especially  he  loved  and  rewarded  the 
artists.'  He  paused,  pleasantly  re- 
flective. 

'What  else  did  he  love?*  Potchard 
asked>  encouragingly. 

'Beautiful  women,'  replied  the  other 
readily,  'and  he  loved  to  have  us  carve 


their  beauty  in  the  rock.  See  how  beau- 
tiful are  the  girls  carrying  the  pitchers 
there.  But  that  is  partly  a  trick,'  he 
added  with  a  laugh,  'for  the  girls  and 
the  elephants  each  make  the  other 
appear  more  beautiful  by  comparison. 
Look  at  the  figure  of  the  Earth-goddess 
in  the  next  panel,'  and  he  indicated  the 
figure  which  had  first  caught  Potchard's 
attention  that  morning.  'That  figure 
pleased  the  King  particularly.  The 
Brahmans  had  beautiful  ideas  about 
the  gods,  and  beautiful  stories.  But 
sometimes  they  would  hinder  an  artist, 
rather  than  help  him.  They  insisted 
that  the  gods  should  have  four  arms 
each,  and  sometimes  six  or  eight.  Do 
you  believe,  sir,'  and  he  turned  to 
Potchard  confidentially,  'that  the  gods 
have  so  many  arms?* 

'That,  my  good  sir,  is  a  question 
which  you  ought  to  be  in  a  better 
position  to  answer  than  I  am,'  said 
Potchard  smiling. 

'Why?*  asked  the  other,  *I  know  no 
more  of  the  gods  now  than  when  I  was 
alive  in  the  flesh.  Are  they  not  the 
gods  of  the  living?  But  I  shall  never 
believe  that  they  have  all  those  arms. 
To  have  so  many  would  not  be  beauti- 
ful, and  the  gods  must  surely  be 
beautiful.  I  always  used  to  hide  away 
the  odd  arms  as  well  as  I  could,  so  that 
no  one  but  the  bigots  need  notice  them. 
See  the  Vishnu  there,  and  yonder, 
again,'  and  he  indicated  the  figiu-es  on 
various  panels. 

Potchard  assented  vigorously.  He 
was  experiencing  a  delightful  sense  of 
intimacy  with  an  age  and  people  about 
whom,  in  company  with  other  archaeol- 
ogists, he  had  long  been  curious.  He 
was  beginning,  however,  to  reproach 
himself  for  wasting  an  opportunity 
so  precious  as  the  present  in  talking 
what  he  called  'artistic  shop,'  however 
archaic;  and  cast  about  to  turn  the 
conversation  into  more  profitable 
channels. 
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*  Where  did  these  Pallavas  originally 
come  from?'  he  asked  suddenly,  finger- 
ing the  notebook  in  his  pocket.  It  was  a 
momentous  question,  and  its  right 
answer  would  mean  fame  and  a  new 
chapter  of  Indian  history. 

The  stranger  did  not  seem  to  hear, 
and  Potchard,  with  concealed  sus- 
pense, repeated  his  question.  He  re- 
frained from  looking  at  the  other  lest 
he  should  seem  too  eager,  for  he  knew 
that  what  we  eagerly  desire  is  harder 
to  obtain  from  others  than  what  we 
affect  to  despise. 

*Come  from?*  echoed  the  stranger 
absent-mindedly,  after  another  painful 
pause.  *Come  from?  Originally?'  His 
far-away  voice  seemed  to  be  growing 
fainter. 

Suddenly  he  gripped  the  patient 
Potchard's  arm  with  an  imspectral 
vigor  which  startled  the  archceologist. 

'See!'  he  said,  in  a  soft  but  vigorous 
tone  of  glee,  pointing  to  the  panel  of  the 
elephants. 

A  little  striped  squirrel,  a  creature 
almostas  conunon  in  India  as  the  house- 
sparrow  in  England,  picked  its  way 
delicately  across  the  forehead  of  the 
right-hand  elephant,  leaped  across  to 
the  other  for  a  moment,  then,  descend- 
ing by  way  of  the  beast's  trunk  and 
the  shoulder  of  the  nearest  handmaiden, 
dropped  to  the  floor  and  ran  away. 

The  stranger's  enjoyment  must  have 
been  contagious,  for  Potchard  actually 
failed  for  the  moment  to  notice  his 
own  disappointment,  in  the  simple 
delight  of  that  little  casual  spectacle, 
that  freak  of  contrast  pretty  and 
pointed  as  a  Greek  epigram,  that 
merry  twinkle  of  delicate  life  and  color 
and  agility  across  the  huge  features  of 
the  hoary  monument. 

*Ah,  very  pretty,'  said  the  archaeol- 
ogist, forgetting  the  Pallavas,  and 
speaking  as  to  a  friend.  'I  have  often 
noticed  that  the  little  living  creatures 
that  haunt  such  a  monumental  site  as 


this,  the  lizards  and  squirrels,  the 
green  parrots,  doves,  and  other  birds, 
seem  somehow  prettier  and  pleasanter 
to  the  eye  than  in  the  open  woods.  Isit 
because  life  is  the  one  thing  wanting 
here,  the  lost,  irrevocable  treasure? 
Or  is  it  merely  as  a  relief  to  the  much 
dead  art  of  the  place?' 

The  Viswa-karma  smiled. 

'No  doubt  it  is  difficult  for  art  to 
emulate  the  variety  and  minuteness  of 
nature,'  he  admitted,  'but  that  subtle 
glorification,  which  you  have  observed, 
of  the  beauty  even  of  the  commonest 
living  creatures  here,  is  partly  due,  I 
believe,  to  the  influence  of  all  the  souls 
of  the  dead  artists  that  are  sleeping 
around  you:  for  one  of  the  noblest 
functions  of  the  artist  is  to  glorify 
the  world  we  live  in,  or  rather  to  lend 
men  eyes  so  that  they  may  see  naore 
clearly  the  glory  that  is  there  already.* 

Through  the  lulling  charm  of  the 
stranger's  eloquence  Potchard's  pro- 
fessional conscience  began  to  {nick 
him  again.  'But  you  were  about  to  tell 
me,  when  the  squirrel  interrupted  us,* 
said  he,  'something  concerning  the 
Pallavas.' 

'Was  I?'  said  the  artist,  all  the 
enthusiasm  dying  out  of  his  eyes. 
'What  was  it?' 

'Where  they  originally  came  from.* 

'Came  from?'  said  the  other  in- 
attentively; and  then  again,  after  an 
interval,  as  if  he  were  tr3ang  to  collect 
himself, 'came  from?' 

Each  time  the  voice  was  weaker. 
His  stature  also  seemed  to  shrink,  and 
Potchard,gazing  desperatelyexpectant, 
suddenly  thought  he  began  to  see  a 
glimpse  of  one  of  the  colunms  of  the 
chamber  through  the  man's  naked 
body.  Potchard  made  a  grab  at  his 
notebook.  He  thought  vaguely  of 
Hamlet  and  his  'tables,'  and  the  ghost 
who  had  to  leave  at  cockcrow. 

'Be  quick  and  brief,  for  heaven's 
sake,'  he  cried,  terse  over  his  notebook. 
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pencil  ready»  ears  at  strain,  for  the 
voice  now  was  very  faint. 

*Chriginally  came  from  — ' 

There  was  another  long  pause. 
Potchard  looked  up  —  and  found  the 
stranger  gone. 

•Damnr  said  Potchard.  'Whydidn't 
I  stick  to  the  art  "shop"?  I  might  at 
least  have  foimd  out  what  was  the 
subject  of  the  great  bas-relief.' 

He  sat  down  disconsolately  on  the 
sill  of  the  chamber  and  glared  into  the 
sunlight.  The  extravagant  hopes,  which 
he  had  been  subconsciously  cherishing, 
of  revelations  which  were  to  confound 
his  archaeological  brethren,  were  sud- 
denly curtailed.  It  remained  only  to 
make  the  most  of  what  was  left.  He 
put  his  notebook  on  his  knee  and  bit 
the  end  of  his  pencil. 

As  one  who  has  in  a  dream  apparently 
created  some  immortal  work  of  litera- 
ture —  an  heroic  poem,  perhaps,  or  a 
volume  of  epoch-making  discoveries 
in  thought  or  science  —  finds,  as  he 


approaches  step  by  step  the  confines 
of  the  waking  world,  the  jewels  of  his 
eloquence  turn  one  by  one  to  common 
pebbles,  and  the  fruit  of  his  invention 
to  ashes,  so  it  fared  with  Potchard 
the  archaeologist,  as  he  sat  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  rock-chapel;  until  he 
was  fain  to  confess  that  there  was  not 
one  of  those  wonderful  revelations, 
whose  combined  efiect  had  been  to  pro- 
duce so  thrilling  a  sense  of  famUiaJity 
with  the  unrecorded  past,  which  never- 
theless could  not  have  been  deduced  in 
the  course  of  a  discerning  and  sym- 
pathetic study  of  the  sculptures  them- 
selves. 

Sympathetic  and  discerning  study 
of  old  art,  however,  even  when  it 
falls  short  of  inspiration,  is  rare  enough 
in  archaeological  Reports  to  excite 
notice.  When  Potchard  produced  his 
next  account,  his  brethren  said  that 
Potchard  was  inspired. 

For  once  Potchard  felt  bound  to 
admit  that  they  were  right. 


BIRD  THAT  CEASED  SINGING 


BY  LOUIS  GOLDING 


[The  Nation  and  the  Athenaum] 


What  proud  bird  sings  in  this  tall  tree. 
But  halts  to  hear  my  foot  approach. 

His  very  silence  a  decree 
Bidding  me  hence  who  dare  encroach 

On  his  demesne  of  melody? 

How  shall  so  gross  a  serf  entreat 
My  lord  in  high  green  state  aloof? 

Could  he  but  know  his  silence  beat 
About  me  like  a  king's  reproofs 

He  would  sing  suiji  and  twice  as  sweell 
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BY  PAUL-LOUIS  HERVIER 


[Ahhough  the  wildly  fanioHic  tales  of  E.  T,  W.  Hoffmann  are  little  read  iihday,  their 
writer  is  eUU  a  living  force  in  literature.  His  relationehip  to  Poe  is  in  itself  enough  to  give 
him  interest  to  Americans,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  not  so  generally  knoum  that  he  is  the  hero  qf 
Offenbach*  s  opera.  The  Tales  of  Hoffmann,  or  that  Schumann*s  composition  for  the  piano, 
Kreislmana,  is  based  on  one  of  Hoffmann's  stories,] 


From  La  NouveUe  Revue,  June  15 

(LiTEBABT  AND  POLITICAL  MoNTHLT) 


Hoffmann  died  on  June  25,  1822. 
He  was  bom  on  January  24,  1776. 

The  reputation  of  the  German  writer 
seems  to  have  altered  in  character  dur- 
ing the  last  sixty  years.  In  1850  The- 
ophile  Gautier  wrote  that  Hoffmann 
was  *  popular  in  France,  even  more  pop- 
ular than  in  Germany,'  and  added:  — 

His  tales  have  been  read  throughout  the 
world.  The  charwoman  and  the  great  lady, 
the  artist  and  the  grocer,  have  both  found 
pleasure  in  them.  The  reason  for  Hoff- 
mann's success  is  certainly  to  be  found 
where  no  one  would  have  thought  of  looking 
for  it.  It  is  in  the  true  and  lively  feeling  for 
nature  which  reveals  itself  to  so  high  a 
degree  even  in  his  most  incomprehensible 
compositions. 

To-day  Hoffmann  may  seem  to  be- 
long to  legend  rather  than  to  reality, 
and  one  might  make  a  ciuious  study  of 
the  effect  and  the  influence  of  that 
amusing  comic  opera  whose  reputation 
has  in  many  minds  eclipsed  that  of  the 
hero  who  inspired  it.  I  seriously  doubt 
whether  the  charwomen  and  grocers, 
who  are  so  greedy  for  cheap  novels  and 
moving  pictures  nowadays,  whether 
the  fine  ladies  and  the  artists,  who  are 
so  eager  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
abundant  flowering  of  our  literature, 
to-day  read  or  reread  the  works  of  Hoff- 
mann. But  I  suppose  that  a  good  many 
of  them  have  gone  to  applaud  Offen- 
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bach's  lively  and  melodious  music. 
Th6ophile  Gautier,  a  penetrating  al- 
though sometimes  bitter  critic,  says:  — 

Hoffmann  is  gifted  with  a  marvdous 
keenness  of  observation,  especially  for 
physical  absurdities.  He  seizes  the  amusing 
and  laughable  aspects  of  the  body,  and  in 
that  respect  he  has  curious  points  of  like- 
ness to  Jacques  Callot  and  more  especially 
to  Goya,  a  Spanish  caricaturist  too  little 
known,  whose  work,  at  once  comic  and 
terrible,  produces  the  same  effect  as  the 
tales  of  the  German  writer.  It  is  to  the 
sense  of  reality  which  he  gives  to  the  fan- 
tastic, together  with  the  swiftness  of  his 
narrative  and  his  devemess  in  sustaining 
iaterest,  that  Hoffmann  owes  his  immedi- 
ate and  lasting  success.  Where  art  b  con- 
cerned, something  that  is  actually  false  may 
be  very  true,  and  something  that  is  actually 
true  may  be  thoroughly  false.  The  pieces 
of  M.  Scribe  are  falser  than  the  stories  of 
Hoffmann. 

Hoffmann  I  For  the^great  multitude 
that  name  recalls  the  first  act  of  Offen- 
bach's comic  opera.  The  Tales  of  Hof^ 
mann;  or  else  the  well-known  picture 
in  which  the  writer  is  portrayed  sitting 
on  a  cask  amid  numerous  other  casks 
and  smoking  a  pipe  of  incredible  dimen- 
sions. Hoffman  —  that  means  the  sub- 
terranean, smoke-filled  cabaret;  that 
means  the  smoking  punch  in  the  vast 
bowl;  that  means  the  mad,  unreflecting 
gaiety  or  the  dizzying  descent  into  the 
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depths  of  sadness,  black,  and  peopled 
with  horror,  dismay,  and  terror. 

After  all,  the  legend  is  close  enough 
to  the  fact.  The  writer  used  to  drink  in 
order  to  feel  the  effects  of  alcohol  and 
wine,  in  order  to  be  carried  away  by 
drunkenness  into  those  mirages  whence 
his  imagination  drew  new  force.  Once 
he  had  secured  the  fever  for  which  he 
was  seeking,  his  talk  became  witty  and 
sparkling,  or  else  fantastic  and  morbid, 
as  the  case  might  be.  His  sense  of  ob- 
serv^ation  grew  keener.  Everything 
became  perceptible  to  him  —  especially 
the  deformations,  the  uglineilsses,  the 
ridiculous  things  and  absurdities.  His 
memory  seized  upon  all  these  visions, 
real  or  painted  on  the  clouds  of  smoke, 
and  in  his  sudden  access  of  vigor,  noth- 
ing remained  for  him  save  to  describe 
them;  and  thus  he  carried  in  his  brain 
inexhaustible  resources. 

He  himself  admits  his  taste  for  drink 
in  a  letter  dated  from  Leipzig:  — 

living  is  very  agreeable  here,  aad  not 
dear  by  any  means.  But  one  could  live  a 
great  deal  better  if  it  were  not  for  that 
fatal  weakness  that  costs  me  a  good  many 
florins.  In  the  market  place  aad  in  Peter- 
strasse  are  located  an  Italian  wine-cellar  and 
those  of  Rosse,  Treiber,  and  Mainoni.  The 
pavement  in  front  of  these  places,  worn  by 
the  passers-by,  slopes  down  ia  such  a  way 
that  involuntarily,  almost  without  knowing 
it,  you  find  yourself  inside.  And  once  you 
are  in,  you  find  a  pretty  room,  well  fur- 
nished and  very  agreeable  to  look  at.  But 
the  abominable  temperature  down  there! 
You  have  to  cool  off  with  a  glass  of  Bur- 
gundy or  punch.  In  short,  you  have  to 
drink,  and  that  costs  you  more  than 
merely  time. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  Ufe,  which  is 
of  special  interest  at  present,  there  was 
a  method  in  his  digressions,  and  he 
employed  them  deUberately  to  produce 
the  desired  number  of  ecstacies,  to  en- 
joy them,  and  to  get  out  of  them  what 
he  wanted.  AscoimcilorattheCourtof 
Justice,  he  attended  two  sittings  a  week. 


and  on  other  days  he  stayed  at  home, 
busy  with  his  writing.  He  would  sleep 
in  the  afternoon  sometimes,  or,  if  hie 
felt  that  his  persistent  insomnia  drove 
sleep  away,  he  would  take  a  walk;  but 
every  evening  and  every  night  he  in- 
variably spent  in  copious  drinkings  in 
the  cellars  of  the  cabarets  that  he 
honored  with  his  patronage. 

To  be  fair,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  were  exceptions  to  the  well-estab- 
lished rule.  He  never  refused  an  invita- 
tion to  visit  people  who  he  knew  pos- 
sessed learning,  wit,  or  good  nature.  A 
clash  of  wits  between  two  good  talkers 
had  its  charms  for  him;  but  if  he  left 
the  drinking-shop  for  a  moment,  he 
never  forgot  it  entirely.  At  an  hour 
when  everyone  else  was  turning  home- 
ward, Hoffmann  would  hurry  toward 
the  wine  cellar  of  his  choice,  and  there, 
as  was  his  custom,  await  the  coming  of 
day.  He  did  not  drink  a  great  deal,  but 
he  quaffed  with  huge  enjoyment  the 
dose  that  he  felt  necessary  to  give  him 
satisfaction. 

At  Berlin,  it  was  the  cellar  of  Lutter 
and  of  W^mer  to  which  Hoffmann 
went  by  preference.  He  held  regular 
sittings,  as  certain  French  men  of  letters 
once  did,  enthroned  in  cafes  on  the 
great  boulevard  in  the  Quartier  Mont- 
pamasse  or  on  the  Boulevard  Saint- 
Michel!  In  Lutter's  wine  cellar,  Hoff- 
mann was  king.  He  had  his  place  there 
that  no  one  dreamed  of  disputing  with 
him,  and  he  had  his  court  for  friends 
and  strangers.  The  admiring,  and  the 
merely  curious,  assembled  around  him, 
attracted  by  the  humor  of  his  fantastic 
talk  and  by  the  cleverness  of  the  pencil 
that,  with  a  few  nervous  strokes,  would 
trace  embarrassing  silhouettes  —  cari- 
catures, it  is  true,  but  always  with  re- 
semblance of  some  sort  and  a  myste- 
rious flame  of  life. 

Fame  had  come.  So  much  originality, 
so  fertile  an  imagination,  brought  their 
rewards.    Hoffmann's     fri^ids,    con- 
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vinced  that  the  writer  was  wasting  his 
time  and  his  health  in  such  frequent 
and  lengthly  stances  in  the  restaurants, 
insisted  that  he  should  give  up  the  path 
toward  that  unhealthy  place;  and  the 
drinker,  without  too  many  entreaties, 
consented,  since  the  resource  of  drink- 
ing at  home  was  still  open  to  him.  But 
they  founded  a  club  which  was  to  meet 
at  Hoffmann's  once  a  week,  whose 
members  were  called  the  'Brothers  of 
Saint-Serapion'  in  order  to  do  honor  to 
the  Polish  patron  of  the  landlady.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  story-writer 
entered  into  correspondence  that  prom- 
ised flattering  and  productive  collabo- 
ration. Beethoven  himself  wrote  to  him 
praising  his  work,  and  Spontini  wanted 
him  to  undertake  the  translation  of  one 
of  his  operas. 

But  this  peaceful  period  was  short. 
Alas,  the  cruel  days  had  just  begun  for 
Hoffmann,  for  his  health,  which  had 
hitherto  been  fairly  resistant,  began  to 
fall  off  swiftly.  Is  it  not  curious  that 
this  physical  failure  began  suddenly 
when  his  most  beloved  companion  died, 
his  cat,  MUrr?  Hoffmann  wrote  to  one 
of  his  friends:  — 

During  the  night  of  the  twenty-ninth  and 
thirtieth  of  November,  after  a  short  and 
pminful  sickness,  my  dear  disciple,  the  cat 
MUrr,  fell  asleep,  to  wake  in  a  better  world, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  a  life  that  had  been 
full  of  hope.  Those  who  knew  the  poor 
thing  will  imderstand  my  sorrow  and 
respect  it  by  —  silence.  Hoffmann. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  writer  ex- 
perienced deep  sorrow.  Miirr  used  to 
sleep  with  delicate  taste  on  a  pile  of 
leaves  on  Hoffmann's  writing-table. 
He  was  a  faithful,  discreet,  and  enig- 
matic gardener.  Did  he  watch  when  he 
seemed  to  be  sleeping  and  when  his 
mysterious  eye  saw  further  than  was 
perceptible?  Of  what  did  the  fantastic 
and  aristocratic  soul  of  this  feline  dream 
while  his  master's  pen  was  hurrying, 
hurrying,  hurrying  over  the  paper? 


M.  A.  Loeve-Veimar,  who,  I  think, 
was  the  first  translator  into  French  of 
Hoffmann's  works,  says  that  Hoffmann, 
meeting  a  friend  to  whom  he  had  de- 
scribed the  death  of  Mtirr,  drew  him 
into  a  cabaret. 

He  took  him  into  a  back  room,  looked 
around  to  make  sure  that  they  were  alcme, 
and  began  to  confess  to  him  —  first  begging 
him  not  to  think  too  badly  of  him  —  how 
the  animal's  death  had  affected  him«  He 
told  him,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  the 
cat  might  have  been  saved,  but  the  doctori 
whom  he  called  were  not  clever  enough;  and 
he  soon  began  to  paint  such  a  terriUe 
picture  of  his  cat's  agony  that  his  listener, 
appalled,  felt  the  hairs  bristle  <m  his  head. 

In  the  night,  he  said  among  other  things, 
the  cat  had  a  terrible  rattling  in  its  throat. 
'My  wife  was  sleeping  soundly,  and  I  got 
up  carefully  and  went  out  into  my  study 
where  poor  MUrr  was  lying.  I  lifted  up  the 
cover  over  him  and  he  turned  his  eyes  full  of 
human  intelligence  toward  me.  Efe  seemed 
to  be  begging  me  to  prolong  his  life,  and  he 
stopped  his  groans  as  if  he  had  found  some 
consolation  in  my  glances.  I  could  not 
stand  the  sight  any  more.  I  let  the  cover 
fall,  and  went  back  to  bed.  In  the  morning 
he  died  and  now,  to  both  my  wife  and 
myself,  the  house  seems  empty.  I  wanted  to 
go  to  Fiocati's  to  buy  a  parrot;  but  she  does 
not  want  anything  to  take  his  place,  and 
neither  do  I.  Don't  you  think,  too,  my 
friend,  that  nothing  can  replace  a  bdoved 
object?*  And  he  burst  into  tears. 

Under  his  doctor's  orders,  Hoffmann 
had  to  give  up  the  wine.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  painful  to  him  than  to 
sit  at  a  table  watching  his  friends  quaff 
what  he  loved  so  well,  while  he  con- 
tented hhnself  with  a  horrible  Seltzer 
water.  But  far  from  desiring  to  drive 
them  away  and  relieve  himself  of  the 
perpetual  torture  of  Tantalus,  he  made 
them  drink  and  keep  on  drinking,  so 
that  he  might  have  the  bitter  pleasure 
of  filling  up  their  empty  glasses,  though 
without  ever  tasting  the  subtle  pleasure 
of  conversation  known  to  all  those  who 
appreciate  good  wine.  To  listen  while 
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a  friend  talked,  then  to  reply,  to  give 
free  rein  to  his  fertile  fancy,  to  recall 
memories,  or  to  tell  a  yam  —  such 
were  the  immense  resources  that  life 
still  held  for  him.  And  this  attraction 
was  so  great  that  he  cried  out  to  his 
doctor,  who  had  ventured  on  an  in- 
sincere phrase  about  the  uninteresting- 
ness  of  life:  'Be  still,  be  still!  To  live, 
and  still  to  live  —  only  to  live  on  any 
condition  whatever!* 

He  lived  —  he  lived  for  five  months, 
but  with  painful  discomfort  and  hor- 
rible sufferings,  feeling  himself  every 
day  attacked  by  greater  weakness, 
watching  himself  die  by  slow  degrees, 
a  little  more  each  minute.  His  feet  and 
then  his  hands  became  stiff  —  the  blood 
no  longer  circulated  in  them;  and  then, 
one  morning,  the  numbness  reached  all 
his  limbs.  It  was  a  moment  of  joy;  the 
mortal  dullness  had  driven  away  his 
pain.  He  believed  that  it  was  a  marvel- 
ous cure. 

During  the  tragic  weeks  that  follow- 
ed, condemned  to  greater  inaction,  un- 
able to  write  since  his  hands  were  dead, 
he  was  rebdUious,  and  his  anguished 
brain  had  an  amazing  activity.  It  was 
his  swan  song.  He  dictated  as  though 
possessed  by  forces  from  beyond  the 
grave,  without  feeling  in  his  amazing 
imaginative  fever  either  fatigue  or 
despair.  In  this  way  he  dictated  his 


stories:  Master  Wachi^  My  Cousin's 
Window,  and  Convalescence.  He  dic- 
tated the  Enemy  when  his  condition, 
already  bad,  was  getting  worse. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  1822, 
Hoffmann  died,  after  he  had  just  asked 
that  the  fragment  of  the  Enemy  he  had 
just  dictated  should  be  read  to  him. 

The  influence  of  Hoffmann,  whom 
Sir  Walter  Scottcriticizesrather  stupid- 
ly, has  certainly  been  great.  He  found- 
ed a  school,  as  Th6ophile  Grautier  says, 
adding:  — 

Unfortunately  inferior  imitators  have  be- 
lieved that  it  is  enough  to  heap  up  absurdity 
upon  absurdity  and  to  write  haphazard  the 
dreams  of  an  overexerted  imagination  in 
order  to  be  a  fantastical  and  original  story- 
writer;  but  even  the  wildest,  most  unreal 
fancy  requires  a  plan,  characters,  and  a 
course  of  conduct,  without  which  the  work 
would  be  nothing  but  a  heap  of  words  and 
the  oddest  fancies  would  cause  nothing,  not 
even  surprise.  Nothing  is  more  difficult 
than  to  succeed  in  this  kind  of  writing, 
where  everything  is  allowed,  for  the  more 
liberty  the  reader  permits,  the  more  exact- 
ing he  becomes;  and  it  is  no  slight  glory  for 
Hoffmann  to  have  made  such  a  success. 

After  Hoffmann,  and  after  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  how  many  writers,  striving 
for  the  fantastic,  have  succeeded  only 
in  writing  'haphazard  the  dreams  of 
an  overexerted  imagination'! 


A  PAGE  OF  VERSE 


•THE  GOD  AT  WHAM  I  GRUMBLE' 


BT  ANDREW  DODDS 

[These  striking  verses  are  taken  from  the  Scottish  Farm  Servant,  a  monthly  magasine 
tohieh  is  the  organ  of  the  Agricultural  Laborers*  Union  of  ScoUand.] 


'O  Lord,  I  cannae  understand 

The  things  that  Ye  pit  aff  your  hand: 

The  earth  and  sea  are  greatly  planned, 

I  must  admit; 
The  heavens,  glorious  and  grand. 

Prove  your  fine  wit. 

•  ••••• 

*And  when  we  see  —  we're   no  sae 

stuipet  — 
The  comet 's  on  a  leash  and  grippet. 
And  led  like  ony  collier's  whippet 

Upon  the  road; 
We  ken  Ye  're  naewisemeanornippet — 

You  are  a  God! 

*Bit  why  should  the  Great  Engineer, 
That  set  thae  worlds  a'  in  gear. 
And  sent  them  spinnin'  year  by  year 

Wi'  sic  precision. 
Delight  to  treat  puir  mortals  here 

Wi'  cauld  derision? 

*It  's  said  Ye  watch  the  sparrow's  fa' 
And  keep  a  reck'nin'  o'  them  a'. 
And  still  Ye  send  the  drivin'  snaw. 

And  mak'  it  freeze, 
Till  hunders  o'  them  dwine  awa' 

By  slow  degrees! 

*I  aften  think  the  bonny  floo'ers 

Are  sweet  thochts  o'  your  musing  'oors, 

Bit  oh,  the  fancy  short  endures 

Tae  see  Ye  clatch 
Them  up  in  wrathfu'  sleety  shoo'ers  — 

A  foul  debauch! 

*A  mither's  hairt,  a  bairnie  fair. 
Ye  fashion  baith  wi'  tender  care. 
And  syne  some  day  Ye  smash  your  ware 

Dang  a'  tae  bits: 
The  bairn  is  brocht  in  deid — noo  there! 

That  fairly  grits! 


'I  am  na  sic  a  hopeless  duffer 
But  what  I  ken  it 's  guid  tae  suffer. 
Bit  yet  what  wey  sood  Ye  be  gruffer 

Wi'  some  bit  bairn 
Than  what  Ye  are  wi'  some  auld  buffer 

Whae  needs  his  fairin'? 

'Ye  see  oor  king  set  his  hall  mark 
Upon  some  brewer  or  ither  spark. 
While  baimies  gang  withoot  a  sark 

To  pey  the  fee  — 
I  'd  strike  the  rale  clamjamfry  stark. 

If  it  was  me! 

'To  mak'  a'  clear  I  strive  and  stumble 
Till  my  puir  wits  are  in  a  jumble. 
Syne,  in  my  weariness  grown  humble, 

I  come  to  see 
That  the  God  at  wham  I  grumble 

Is  far  yont  me. 

*  Jist  as  my  dowg  or  wee  jakedaw 
May  think  me  whiles  an  unco  thraw 
That  wields  withoot  a  reasoned  law 

The  ruling  rod, 
Hoo  is  a  man  fit  to  misca' 
The  weys  o'  Grod? 

*  My  dowg  ne'er  understands  I  'm  shair. 
When  instinct's  strong  implanted  there. 
What  wey  he  soodnae  hunt  a  hare 

Or  chase  a  cat; 
Bit  still  I  cannae  my  weys  square 
Wi'  his  for  that. 


•  .  • 


'Lord,  pardon  a  presimiptious  fule, 
Whae  thinks  that  wi'  a  lichted  spill 
He  '11  read  the  Great  Inscrutable 

Like  ABC; 
The  meal  maun  ey  gang  thro'  the  mill. 

And  sae  maun  we.' 


LIFE,  LETTERS,  AND  THE  ARTS 


THE  GUITRY8  IN  LONDON 

The  production  of  Pasteur^  whicE 
opened  the  Guitry  season  at  the  Prin- 
cess Theatre  in  London,  has  been 
hailed  by  the  British  critics  with  more 
or  less  unanimous  acclaim.  The  play 
was  originally  written  for  M.  Lucien 
Guitry,  father  of  the  dramatist,  Sacha 
Guitry,  who  is  both  actor  and  drama- 
tist. It  is  natural  that  the  great  actor 
should  find  himself  at  home  in  a  role 
created  for  him  by  his  own  son.  The 
London  Morning  Post  says:  — 

To  the  audience  M.  Guitry  is  Pasteur, 
the  generous,  lovable  scientist,  with  all 
his  genius,  straight-forward  simplicity,  and 
little  hiunan  failings. 

The  paradoxical  description  of  Pasteur, 
H^homme  le  plus  modeste  du  monde  et  le  phis 
confiant  en  soi-mSme  qu'on  puisse  rencon- 
trer,*  ceases  to  be  a  paradox  when  M. 
Guitry  is  the  great  scientist.  The  faith  that 
moves  mountains,  the  imagination  without 
which  the  most  painstaking  observation 
and  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains  are 
mere  ignes  fatui,  the  all-embracing  love  of 
humanity  which  inspires  the  scientist's 
whole  life,  are  felt  instinctively,  as  Pasteur 
is  shown  in  the  most  natural  way  in  the 
world  at  five  diflPerent  moments  of  his  life. 

Not  all  the  critics,  to  be  sure,  are 
quite  so  unqualified  in  their  praise. 
Mr.  Maurice  Baring,  writing  in  the 
New  Statesman^  complains  that,  al- 
though the  creation  of  the  stage  char- 
acter Pasteur  to  suit  the  talents  of 
Guitry  pete  may  be  a  very  fine  thing 
from  a  purely  histrionic  viewpoint, 
it  is  a  little  hard  on  the  great  French 
biologist.  Mr.  Baring's  criticism  would 
carry  more  conviction  with  it,  to  be 
sure,  were  he  not  compelled  to  make 
the  embarrassing  confession  that  he 
has  never  read  Val6ry-Radot'8  Life 
of  Pasteur,  on  which  the  play  is  based. 
He  writes:  — 


Not  having  read  the  Life  of  Pasteur,  I  am 
unable  to  judge  how  far  the  play  deviates 
from  the  facts,  but  every  now  and  then  a 
suspicion  would  creep  into  my  mind  that  the 
truth  was  being  modified  or  arranged  to 
suit  the  part.  I  was  told  that  this  was  so  by 
someone  who  had  read  Pasteur's  Life,  and 
that  the  crucial  scene  before  the  experiment 
was  made  on  the  child  was  in  reality  far 
more  poignant  and  more  intense,  perhaps 
too  intense,  perhaps  too  naked  for  theatrical 
representation,  or  at  any  rate  not  quite  in 
harmony  with  this  particular  play  —  in- 
volving perhaps  the  introduction  of  other 
elements,  factors,  and  persons,  which 
would  have  overloaded  the  framework  as  it 
was  built. 

An  exhibition  of  virtuosity  is  always  a 
great  treat,  especially  if  the  virtuoso  has 
the  talents  and  the  art  of  M.  Lucien  Guitry. 
But  one  is  glad  on  the  whole  that  all  plays 
are  not  of  this  kind,  —  slices  of  reality 
arranged  to  suit  a  supreme  virtuoso, — 
and,  wonderful  as  this  display  of  discreet, 
subdued  fireworks  is,  it  is  a  display  of  fire- 
works; it  is  not  the  interpretation  and  the 
enlargement  of  a  masterpiece. 

Guitry  fils  is  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  interesting  figures  in 
contemporary  French  drama,  so  pro- 
lific a  playwright  that  he  almost  recalls 
the  English  dramatists  of  Good  Queen 
Bess's  day  —  who  at  the  very  most 
never  spent  more  than  two  or  three 
weeks  on  their  most  ambitious  plays. 

Sacha  Guitry  grew  up  in  the  atmos- 
phere  of  the  theatre.  As  a  boy  he 
played  in  comedy,  copying  his  father, 
and  gradually  he  passed  from  playing 
comedies  to  writing  them  as  natu- 
rally, according  to  the  distinguished 
critic  Nozifere,  *as  an  apple  tree  grows 
apples.' 

Pasteur  itself  is  far  from  an  orthodox 
play  in  construction.  There  is,  strictly 
speaking,  no  plot,  only  a  series  of  mov- 
ing, vivid  episodes  set  side  by  side, 
from  which  a  single  complete  character 
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arises  —  that  of  Pasteur  himself.  This 
is  the  technique  of  Mr.  Drinkwater  in 
Abraham  Lincoln^  just  as  it  was  also 
the  technique  of  Christopher  Marlowe 
in  Tamburlaine,  the  first  of  the  great 
Elizabethan  plays. 

But  not  all  of  Sacha  Guitry's  plays 
are  of  the  same  type  as  Pcwfewr.  Many 
of  them  are  typical  comedies  of  the 
French  boulevard,  turned  out  in  such 
quick  succession  that  the  theatregoer 
scarcely  sees  how  the  busy  playwright 
contrives  to  do  it  all.  Perhaps  a  re- 
mark which  he  made  to  a  writer  of  the 
Brussels  newspaper,  VIndtpendance 
Belge^  some  months  ago,  reveals  the 
secret:  *My  days  are  occupied  with 
rehearsals,  my  evenings  with  produc- 
tions, so  that  it  13  only  the  night  which 
gives  me  leisure  for  writing.  The  work 
of  a  dramatist  combined  with  that  of 
an  actor  is  highly  fatiguing.' 

The  theatre  is  a  family  matter  for 
the  brilliant  young  dramatist.  Not 
only  does  he  act  with  his  father,  but 
he  has  also  acted  with  his  brother, 
Jean  Guitry;  and  his  wife,  whose  stage 
name  is  Yvonne  Printemps,  is  herself 
a  famous  actress. 


AN  ENGLISH  COUNTERCHECK  QUABREL- 
SOME  TO  MR.  SINCLAIR  LEWIS 

Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis's  recent  out- 
burst at  the  expense  of  literary  folk  in 
London  has  been  received  in  England 
with  the  countercheck  quarrelsome. 
Two  writers  in  the  London  Times, 
and  another  in  the  Ouilook,  suggest 
that  there  is  more  than  one  side  to  the 
question.  Mr.  Shane  Leslie,  the  biog- 
rapher of  Cardinal  Manning,  whom  the 
Pope  recently  made  Chamberlain  of 
the  Cape  and  Sword,  wonders  whether 
it  is  'meant  to  repay  a  year's  hospi- 
tality on  this  side  and  possibly  avenge 
slighting  criticism  among  Englishmen, 
or  to  01      e  a  patriotic  sensation  among 


the  great  people  who  have  made  him 
"a  best  seller"  —  perhaps  the  most 
democratic  ticket  theit  can  be  attached 
to  a  man,  though  literature  is  intensely 
aristocratic' 

Mr.  Leslie,  himself  a  novelist,  sug- 
gests that  American  books  are  not  put 
before  the  reading  public,  because 
English  authors  naturally  have  first 
claim;  but  he  insists  that  whenever  an 
American  book  of  genuine  merit  has 
appeared,  there  has  always  been  an 
effort  in  England  to  understand  and 
appreciate  it.  Walt  Whitman,  for 
example,  was  widely  read  in  England, 
and,  in  more  recent  times,  Mr.  Edgar 
Lee  Masters's  Spoon  Rwer  Anthology 
was  welcomed,  even  though  few  Eng- 
lishmen could  quite  stomach  the  boo 
ceeding  Dom^esday  Book.  As  Mr.  Leslie 
remarks,  *  Domesday  Book  was  more 
than  English  reviewers  are  buQt  to 
face,  and  was  generally  and  poKtely 
referred  to  the  Day  of  Judgment.' 

Mr.  Lewis  complains  that  such 
American  writers  as  Edith  Wharton, 
Carl  Sandburg,  Joseph  Hergesheimer, 
James  Branch  Cabell,  and  Mr.  H.  L. 
Mencken  —  whom  for  some  reason 
Mr.  Leslie  refers  to  as  Henry  Mencken 
—  are  not  properly  apprecuited  in 
Great  Britain.  But  Mr.  Leslie  doubts 
whether  there  is  a  single  reviewer  of 
note  in  England  who  has  not  conscien- 
tiously read  through  at  least  one  book 
from  each,  and  he  concludes  that 
'American  writers  have  never  been 
more  read  or  less  patronized '  on  his  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

A  gentleman  who  prefers  to  be 
anonymous,  perhaps  because  of  the 
extreme  heat  with  which  he  writes, 
carries  the  war  into  America  with  a 
vengeance  when  he  complains  that, 
so  far  as  fiction  is  concerned,  the  Eng- 
lish novelist  is  actually  being  starved 
out  of  his  own  country  by  the  wicked 
American  writers  of  tales.  This  gentle- 
man, who  signs  himself  *  English  Novel- 
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isty'  asks  a  question  and  then  proceeds 
to  answer  it:  — 

Hie  ordinary  subscriber  to  a  lending 
library  must  often  have  wondered  at  the 
great  preponderance  of  stories  of  American 
life.  With  no  warning,  he  is  suddenly 
plunged  into  the  atmosphere  of  New  York, 
or  the  Middle  West,  or  the  WooDy  West. 
Perhaps  his  curiosity  is  aroused  and  he 
tuins  to  the  title  page,  only  to  find  that  the 
novd  has  been  issued  by  one  of  the  big 
British  publishing  houses. 

Why  this  predilection  for  American 
fiction?  Why  do  publishers  cold-shoulder 
British  novehsts? 

His  answer  is  that  American  pub- 
lishers find  it  convenient  to  sell  Ameri- 
can stories  to  British  publishers  in 
printed  sheets,  which  are  cut,  bound, 
and  sold  in  Great  Britain.  But  this 
will  hardly  satisfy  Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis, 
even  though  the  'English  Novelist' 
admits  he  is  worthy  of  'ranking  with 
our  celebrities';  for  the  American 
writers  who  are  pushing  English  writ- 
ers out  of  the  market  are  Mrs.  Gene 
Stratton  Porter,  the  ingenious  gentle- 
man who  manufactured  Tarzan  of  the 
Apes,  Mr.  Zane  Grey,  and  others  of 
their  brotherhood. 

The  despairing  English  writer  ends 
with  an  invective  against  American 
copyright  laws  and  concludes  with  the 
despairing  wail  that  he  personally  is 
heaided  for  the  poorhouse  —  just  why 
it  is  hard  to  see,  for  he  admits  having 
been  on  the  pay  roll  of  one  of  those 
iniquitous  publishers,  all  of  whom, 
presumably,  are  making  fortunes  out 
of  the  nefarious  American  novel. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Squire,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  America,  admits  that  Mr. 
Lewis  has  'some  real  grievance,'  for 
he  thinks  'there  is  a  lack  of  curiosity 
about  American  books,  until  they  are 
forced  upon  our  attention.'  Writing 
in  the  OuUook,  to  which  he  contributes 
a  weekly  page*  under  the  pseudonym 
'SokMuon  EaglO)'  Mr.  Squire  points 


out  that  Mr.  Robert  Frost,  Mr.  Vachel 
Lindsay,  and  Mr.  Conrad  Aiken  have 
all  received  their  due  meed  of  attention 
from  British  critics.  And,  like  Mr. 
Leslie,  he  deprecates  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Lewis  that  'every  young  English- 
man, two  years  out  of  Oxford,  adopts 
the  mother  attitude  toward  writers 
like  Edith  Wharton,  Joseph  Hergea- 
heimer,  James  Branch  Cabell,  and 
Sherwood  Anderson'  —  the  one  pas- 
sage in  Mr.  Lewis's  remarks  which 
appears  to  have  caused  the  most  acute 
pain  in  England. 

Mr.  Squire  personally  declares  he 
cannot  conceive  that  anyone  in  his 
senses  'has  ever  "mothered"  Mrs. 
Wharton  or  Mr.  Hergesheimer;  they 
are  not  what  they  are  as  Americans, 
but  as  human  beings  who  happen  to 
live  in  America,  and  who  write  good 
books  in  the  tongue  which  we  share 
with  America.'  He  concludes  with  a 
piece  of  wholesome  advice  which  may 
well  be  pondered  as  coming  from  one 
of  the  only  two  literary  Englishmen 
who  ever  visited  Ammca  without 
lectiuring. 

People  go  to  New  York  <m  business;  a 
few  authors  each  year  go  across  with  the 
principal  object  of  engaging  in  a  lucrative 
lecture  tour;  but  the  ordinary  travder, 
whose  object  is  seeing  the  country  at  Idsure, 
or  conversing  with  individuals,  is  very,  very 
scarce.  For  one  Englishman  who  has  seen 
the  Blue  Mountains  there  are  ten  thousand 
Americans  who  have  seen  the  Cambrian 
lakes,  and  the  direct  personal  intercourse  ol 
the  younger  writers  in  each  country  depends 
almost  entirely  on  the  extent  to  whidi 
Americans  dioose,  or  are  able,  to  oome  here 
and  stay.  A  good  deal  may  be  learned  by 
the  systematic  study  of  American  Uterary 
journals,  but  I  know  from  personal  ezperi- 
ence  that  more  can  be  found  by  presence  on 
the  spot. 

In  the  end,  I  am  sure,  anything  whidi 
survives  the  literary  strugi^e  for  foristcnce 
in  America  will  —  as  has  always  ha^Mned 
—  become  part  of  the  Uterary  canon  hece. 
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But  we  ought  to  be  more  vigilant,  and  the 
habit  of  visiting  America  would  make  us  so. 
It  is  true  that  American  authors  do  better 
in  'royalties'  than  we  do,  and  that  makes  it 
easier  for  them  when  it  comes  to  paying  for 
an  absurdly  quick  passage  across  the 
Atlantic  in  an  unnecessarily  luxiuious  liner; 
but  my  appeal  is  to  all  Englishmen  inter- 
ested in  literature  —  not  only  to  the  pro- 
fessional Hterary  man. 


SHAKESPEARE  S  HANDWRITING 

The  intricacies  of  Elizabethan  hand- 
writing are  discussed  in  a  current  num- 
ber of  the  English  Library  by  Mr. 
Hilary  Jenkinson,  who  describes  no 
less  than  eight  distinct  styles,  together 
with  a  possible  ninth,  about  which  he 
does  not  feel  quite  sure.  In  his  paper, 
which  is  called  Elizabethan  Hand- 
writings, a  Preliminary  Stvdy,  he 
makes  some  remarks  that  appear  to 
shed  light  on  the  vexed  question  of 
Shakespeare's  hand. 

Mr.  Jenkinson  points  out  that  it 
was  a  frequent  occurrence  for  an  edu- 
cated Elizabethan  to  have  two  styles 
of  handwriting,  and  he  applies  this  to 
the  disputed  autographs  of  Spenser. 
This  leads  another  writer  in  the  Satur- 
day Review  to  take  up  the  Jenkinson 
theory  and  apply  it  to  Shakespeare, 
suggesting  that  perhaps  he  wrote  both 
the  Italian  hand,  which  was  coming 
into  fashion  in  his  day,  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  cramped  English  hand  of  the 
times.  This  suggestion,  which  had 
been  put  forward  before  Mr.  Jenkin- 
son's  paper,  was  at  first  received  with 
more  or  less  contempt  by  critics,  but 
its  position  seems  to  be  made  some- 
what stronger  by  his  ideas. 

Mr.  Jenkinson  points  out  another 
fact  which  may  affect  disastrously  the 
authenticity  of  some  precious  auto- 


graphs. It  appears  that  copying  clerks 
of  that  time  —  when  the  typewriter 
was  an  undreamed  of  blessing  —  had 
a  habit,  when  they  were  transcribing 
a  document,  of  copying  the  signature 
also,  writing  it  in  a  hand  different  from 
that  of  the  document  itself.  Hence  a 
paper  may  appear  to  have  been  copied 
by  a  clerk  and  then  signed  by  the 
author  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
whole  thing  is  a  clerk's  workmanship. 
It  is  said  that  a  series  of  facsimiles  of 
Elizabethan  handwritings  are  to  be 
issued  presently  to  assist  students. 

A  LUNCHEON  BILL 

The  owners  of  restaurants  in  Paris 
are  no  more  scrupulous  than  their 
American  brethren,  and  Vaddition  of 
the  one  is  likely  to  be  as  unreasonable 
as  the  bill  of  the  other.  However, 
L'Opinion  of  Paris  prints  an  anecdote 
which,  it  avers  is  ^rigoureuaemeni  avr 
thentique*  in  which  the  restaurateur 
gets  distinctly  the  worst  of  it. 

A  lady  and  gentleman  had  just  fin- 
ished a  rather  modest  luncheon  when 
the  waiter  presented  a  bill  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty  francs.  The 
gentleman  called  the  head  waiter  and 
bade  him:  'Go  tell  the  manager  to 
give  me  a  special  price.  I  am  in  the 
same  business.' 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  head  waiter 
came  back  with  a  new  bill  —  this  time 
for  sixty  francs.  The  gentleman  smiled 
and  paid,  whereupon  the  head  waiter 
asked: 

'What  restaurant  do  you  manage?* 

'I?' said  the  other.  'I  don't  manage 
any  restaurant.' 

'But  you  said  you  were  in  the  same 
business!' 

'I  am.  I  'm  a  professional  thief  like 
the  rest  of  you.' 
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Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  by  A.  Clutton-Brock. 
London:  Methuen.  5$. 

[DaUy  Heraldl 

Mr.  Clutton-Brock's  Shakespeaire's  Hamlet, 
which  is  just  published,  is  one  of  the  best  essays 
in  literary  criticism  that  he  has  yet  done.  The 
case  against  Hamlet  as  a  play  which,  as  Mr. 
Qutton-Brock  says,  'can  best  be  stated  in  a 
question:  What  is  the  cause  of  Hamlet's  delay  in 
killing  the  King?'  is  examined,  and  the  arguments 
of  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot  in 
favor  of  Shakespeare's  incompetence  are,  in  my 
opinion,  completely  demolished. 

I  am,  perhaps,  a  Uttle  easier  to  convince  than 
most  people,  for  I  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand why  it  should  be  thought  easy  to  kill  any- 
one, even  a  man  who  had  murdered  your  father. 
Evidently,  I  have  not  the  taste  for  blood  that 
many  Shakespearean  commentators  appear  to 
have.  However,  whether  you  agree  with  Mr. 
Clutton-Brock  or  not,  I  can  imagine  no  more 
delightful  way  of  exercising  your  critical  faculties 
than  by  reading  Mr.  Clutton-Brock's  theories, 
and  then  going  to  a  performance  of  Hamlet  at  the 
Old  Vic,  and  testing  them  for  yourself. 

[Daily  Telegraph] 

We  are  all  interested  in  psychological  theories 
nowadays,  and  we  talk  glibly  of  'complexes* 
and  the  analyses  of  Freud.  There  is  a  part  of  our 
mind  which  we  call  the  conscious  mind,  and 
there  is  another  and  more  mysterious  part  which 
we  call  the  unconscious  mind,  or,  to  give  it  its 
more  honorific  title,  the  subliminal  consciousness. 
The  first  is  easy  enough  to  understand.  It  deals 
with  the  sphere  of  intelligence  and  thought.  The 
other  is  a  more  mysterious  region,  for  the  uncon- 
scious mind  plays  a  great  part  in  all  our  lives  and 
often  bafiies  us  by  producing  results  exactly  the 
contrary  to  what  we  anticifMited. 

Now  how  can  theories  of  this  kind  be  made 
applicable  to  Hamlet?  Mr.  Clutton-Brock  gives 
us  his  hypothesis.  When  Hamlet  was  implored 
by  his  father's  ghost  to  avenge  his  murder,  and 
in  particular  to  put  an  end  to  the  incestuous  mar- 
riage between  his  mother  and  the  murderer,  his 
conscious  resolve,  made  with  all  the  force  of  his 
will,  was  to  obey  his  father.  But  the  shock  which 
he  suffered  on  hearing  of  the  murder  and  on 
realizing  the  full  horror  of  his  mother's  action 
made,  as  it  were,  a  wound  in  his  mind,  which 
hurt  whenever  he  thought  of  his  unde  or  of  his 
mother's  connection  with  that  unde.  The  pain 
was  apparently  so  sharp  that  unconsciously  he 
flinched  from  it,  and  seized  every  pretext  to  for- 


get it.  He  would  will  to  remember  it  as  he  willed 
to  take  vengeance.  But  here  the  law  of  'reversed 
action'  worked  within  him.  The  more  he  tried  to 
force  himself  into  action,  the  more  his  unoon- 
sdous  self  invented  pretexts  of  delay. 

Indeed,  it  is  exceedingly  ingenious  of  Mr. 
Clutton-Brock  thus  to  bring  our  most  modem 
craze  into  the  solution  of  a  notorious  problem 
like  that  of  the  mentality  of  Hamlet.  Nothing, 
of  course,  is  either  added  to  or  taken  away  from 
the  original  conception  of  hb  character.  Shake- 
speare was  not  a  psychologist  in  the  modern 
sense,  but  his  intuitive  knowledge  of  human 
character  made  him  draw  a  figure  in  which  we 
can  discern  many  modern  analogies.  Hamlet  has, 
indeed,  had  a  picturesque  career;  and  the  cause 
of  his  delay  in  killing  the  King  has  been  can- 
vassed for  two  hundred  years,  since  a  man  called 
Hanmer  started  the  inquiry  in  1736.  It  has, 
however,  been  left  for  a  modem  Georgian  critic 
to  convert  the  'moody  Dane'  into  a  Freudian 
hero. 

[New  Statesmen] 

Not  till  we  come  to  the  second  part  of  the 
essay  are  we  at  all  inclined  to  quarrd  with  the 
argument,  and  then  on  a  point  which  seems  to  us 
of  only  secondary  importance,  though  Mr.  Brock 
has  pushed  it  to  the  front  rather.  'Why  did 
Hanodet  delay?'  In  the  first  chapter  we  get  an 
adequate  reply:  'Though  Hamlet's  behavior  may 
seem  to  us  unintdligible  psychologically,  we  are, 
aesthetically,  convinced  by  it.  As  he  acts,  we  feel, 
so  he  would  act;  and  that  is  all  we  have  a  right  to 
demand  of  the  dramatist.'  Whatever  the  psy- 
chological difficulties  may  be,  no  sensitive  person, 
reading  Hamlet,  ever  felt  that  the  hero's  behavior 
or  talk  was  inconsistent  with  the  character  por- 
trayed. That  is  enough:  it  is  not  a  sign  of 
'artistic  failure,'  but  of  consimmiate  success. 

However,  Mr.  Brock  is  still  vexed  by  the 
psychological  question,  and  so  goes  on  to  suggest 
that  the  Ghost  and  his  message  gave  Hamlet  such 
a  shock  that  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  labored 
under  what  they  now  call  'a  suppressed  complex.' 
That  revdation  of  what  had  been  done,  and 
what  was  to  do,  so  preyed  upon  the  hero's  mind 
that  he  jibbed  at  the  remotest  reference  to  dther. 
The  Court,  the  Queen,  Ophdia  herself,  all 
touched  the  hidden  sore.  Hence  the  strangeness; 
hence  the  delay.  Certainly;  but  why  drag  in  the 
shock?  Why  make  us  think  of  Dr.  Freud?  Why 
attribute  to  a  shock  and  a  suppression  what 
may  more  simply  be  attributed  to  normal  con- 
idousness  of  past  infamies  and  future  woe? 
Must  we  invoke  psychoanalyiis  to  explain  the 
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fact  that  a  gracious  and  exquisitely  civilised 
youth  shrinks  from  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
duty  of  murdering  his  st^father  and  perhaps 
his  mother,  too  ?  Is  it  odd  that  with  such  busi- 
ness thrust  upon  him  he  should  have  lost  his 
taste  for  life? 

Sidelights  on  Relativity,  by  Albert  Einstein. 
London:  Methuen,  1922. 

£mile  C(m6 :  the  Man  and  His  Work,  by  Hugh 
Macnaughten.  London:  Methuen,  1922. 

[Saturday  Review] 

Until  recently.  Professor  Einstein  easily  held 
the  distinction  of  having  more  books  written 
around  and  about  him  and  his  theory  than  any 
other  man  of  the  day.  In  one  week,  three  volumes 
dealing  with  this  subject  were  reviewed  in  the 
colunms  of  the  Saturday,  aU,  by  the  way,  coming 
from  the  same  firm  of  publishers.  Now,  however, 
M.  Cou6  is  chaUenging  Professor  £instein*s  title, 
though  he  has  considerable  leeway  to  make  up 
before  he  can  daim  a  victory.  It  is,  of  course, 
only  natural  that  a  heavy  crop  of  literature 
should  spring  from  the  doctrines  of  these  two 
men,  but  some  of  the  expository  volumes  have 
hardly  been  remarkable  for  their  lucidity,  and  I 
am  doubtful  whether  the  general  public  will  be 
able  for  a  very  long  time  to  grasp  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  Relativity. 

The  latest  addition  to  this  prolific  harvest  is 
a  translation  of  two  lectures  by  Dr.  Einstein, 
entitled  Sidelighte  on  RekUiviiy.  It  is  published  by 
Messrs.  Methuen,  who  state  that  it  'should 
prove  of  interest  to  all  those  who  in  any  way  are 
attempting  to  understand  Einstein's  work,  but 
more  particularly  to  those  who  feel  the  lack  of 
the  dear  imagery  of  the  older  ether  theories.* 
Messrs.  Methuen  are  also  responsible  for  Emile 
CouS:  the  Man  and  Hie  Work,  by  Mr.  Hugh  Mac- 
naughten, the  Vice-Provost  of  Eton  College. 
Mr.  Macnaughten  writes  from  personal  experi- 
ence, for  he  was  himself  cured  at  Nancy.  I  am 
interested  to  see  that  he  considers  that  M.  Cou6 
obtains  better  results  at  Nancy  than  he  did  dur- 
ing his  recent  visit  to  London.  There  are  some  of 
us  who  regret  the  somewhat  unseemly  'stunt' 
that  the  newspapers  made  of  that  visit. 

Poems  of  To-day.  Second  Series.  Published  for 
the  English  Association :  Sidgwick  and  Jackson. 
8«.  6d. 

[Timei  TAterary  Supplemeni] 

Seventt-two  poets  are  represented  in  this 
second  series,  which  appears  seven  years  after  the 
first.  They  indude  not  a  few  names  of  poets  who 


are  now  no  more  — FVands  TlKnnpson»  T.  &-' 
Brown,  A.  H.  BuUen,  Bnpert  B^odke^  J.  &■; 
Flecker;  and  also  poets  who  may  rank  M  tlilr 
dassics  of  the  time  —  llionias  Hndy*  BolHil 
Bridges,  W.  B.  Yeats»  Lanrenoe  Binyon*  Um 
Masefidd,  Sir  Henry  Newbolt  The  editor,  ii 
fact,  relies  largdy  throuf^ioat  on  aoecptod 
familiar  names.  Some  wfaidi  will  be 
to  many  show  that  he  is  on  the  lookont  for  wtm  >^ 
work.  But  his  acquisitions  from  freih  fields  am., 
cautious  and  will  possibly  not  satisfy  those  iHi» 
dosdy  study  the  work  of  new  writcn. 

£tudes  de  PsycfaanalyBe,  tqr  Chailet  Bendolfc 
Neuch&td:  Ddadiauz  et  NiestK,  IMS.    4(K 


Studies  in  Psycho-AnalyBis,  by  duulet 
doin.   Translated  by  Eden  and  Cedar  Fid. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.,  1088.  $8  JIl 

[The  Nation  and  the  Aikaunm] 

Almost  every  page  of  Etudee  de  P§ifehanal§m 
presents  some  new  and  suggestive  idea*  or  sobm 
old  idea  shown  in  an  entirdy  new  and  simfiliia 
light.  The  'censor,*  that  unconvincing  hidA  rf 
the  strict  Freudian,  is  put  in  its  proper  plaoe;  aii 
a  much  sounder  and  more  leaaonafale  eqilaaatioK 
of  the  phenomena  of  repreamoa  —  wbkh,  ilmd$ 
is  as  normal  and  useful  a  biok>|pcal  laoeesi  as  k 
that  of  digestion!  —  is  offered  and  eipwmdfwL 

The  ripening  of  various  instincts  and  ""|'"^— 
at  specific  times,  with  theb  consequent  atropby 
or  weakening  if  not  expressed  in  action  at  tbek 
supreme  moment;  the  evolution  of  the 
complicated  impdses  of  the  modem  man 
the  simple  and  few  impulses  of  our  primal  fors* 
fathers,  after  the  manner  of  the  evolntioii  of  tki 
Catholic  Church;  the  consequent  absurdiljr  i( 
treating  each  of  these  devdqped  brandies  sa 
identical  with  the  primordial  root  firom  wUdi  K 
sprang;  the  manner  in  whidi  we  unoousciuu^y 
build  up,  both  in  dreams  and  in  reverie^  ijahtki. 
not  —  as  is  often  alleged  —  solely  or  vuaalf 
through  material  or  sense-stimulating  simHariUsfc 
but  chiefly  through  similarity  of  emotional 
those  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  stimng 
which,  together,  make  M.  Baudun's  book  m 
valuable  and  ludd  a  contribution  to  psychologfaJ 
literature. 
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house  have  made  their  headquarters  in 
Bavaria.  Charles  by  his  will  conveyed 
his  claims  to  the  throne  to  his  son» 
Prince  Otto,  and  appointed  the  ex- 
Empress  Zita  regent  during  the  lat^ 
ter*s  minority.  The  Royalists  hoped  to 
win  enough  seats  in  the  present  Parlia- 
ment to  *  elect'  Otto  king  of  Hungary, 
and  then  to  appeal  to  the  other  Powers 
to  confirm  the  will  of  the  Hungarian 
people  on  the  plea  of  their  right  to  self- 
determination.  The  results  of  the  elec- 
tion have  sadly  dashed  these  hopes. 

The  general  results  bear  out  the  view 
that  the  Hungarian  people  long  for 
peace,  toleration,  and  social  reform. 
The  violent  anti-Semites  who  swept 
the  polls  at  the  elections  two  years  ago, 
shortly  after  the  overthrow  of  Bela 
Eun,  are  nowhere  now.  A  round  half 
dozen  former  cabinet  officers  were  de- 
feated. This  is  the  first  time  that  So- 
cialists have  been  elected  to  the  Himga- 
rian  Parliament,  where  they  make  their 
advent  with  S5  seats.  Their  success  has 
been  so  remarkable  that  shrewd  ob- 
servers suggest  that  Coimt  Bethlen, 
the  Premier,  has  been  secretly  encour- 
aging them  and  wooing  their  support, 
in  order  to  get  some  backing  in  Buda- 
pest, where  his  party  had  absolutely  no 
standing. 

INDIAN  RUMORS 

Since  the  imprisonment  of  Gandhi, 
the  non-cooperation  movement  and  its 
leader  are  reported  to  have  lost  pres- 
tige in  India.  But  while  the  people 
have  ceased  to  believe  in  the  success  of 
Gandhi's  tactics,  there  is  no  definite 
evidence  that  they  have  weakened  in 
their  determination  to  secure  the  ob- 
jects those  tactics  were  designed  to  at- 
tain. The  Daily  Herald  reports  that 
its  cables  from  India  have  been  sup- 
pressed by  the  Government,  and  it 
ioi&s  —  citing  reports  of  numerous 
arrests  —  that  the  authorities  are  pre- 


venting the  truth  regarding  conditions 
there  from  reaching  readers  at  home. 
A  special  correspondent  of  the  If an- 
chester  Guardian  writes  that  'the  coun- 
try is  discouraged.  •  .  It  would  not  be 
easy  again  to  awaken  enthusiasm  for 
the  old  programme;  perhaps  not  even 
for  the  old  leader.'  But  the  people  do 
not  propose  to  rest  until  they  have  won 
home  rule.  Apparently  India's  eco- 
nomic demands  are  coming  more  prom- 
inently to  the  fore  as  the  political  men- 
tality of  her  leaders  matures  under  the 
stress  of  the  present  controversy.  Fiscal 
autonomy,  llie  right  to  protect  India's 
industries  against  even  British  compe- 
tition, is  acquiring  relatively  more  im- 
portance in  their  minds. 

AUSTRALIAN  POLITICS 

The  Washington  Confidence  and  the 
Irish  settlement  have  had  a  cheering  ef- 
fect upon  the  public  mind  of  Australia. 
The  first  removed  the  threat  of  a  Pa- 
cific war,  and  considerably  mitigated 
Australia's  fear  of  Japanese  aggression. 
The  second  eliminate  a  disturbing  is- 
sue from  local  politics,  much  as  it  has 
in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  the  Irish 
settlement  is  of  more  direct  interest  to 
Australia  than  to  America,  not  only  be- 
cause both  Australia  and  Ireland  are 
embraced  within  the  confines  of  the 
British  Empire,  but  also  because  new 
constitutional  developments  in  Ireland 
may  form  a  precedent  for  constitu- 
tional changes  in  the  Dominions.  It  is 
felt  that  the  Irish  treaty  stands  for 
an  advance  in  Dominion  autonomy 
throughout  the  Empire. 

Recent  elections,  especially  in  New 
South  Wales,  have  gone  against  the 
Labor  Party.  The  political  group  that 
comes  into  power  in  New  South  Wales, 
however,  is  quite  as  radical  in  many 
ways  as  the  Labor  regime  which  it  dis- 
places. This  is  particularly  true  of  its 
agrarian  programme.  Labor  was  preju* 
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diced  in  the  last  election  by  the  raising 
of  a  sectarian  issue.  The  country,  which 
is  80  per  cent  Protestant,  was  given  to 
believe  that  the  Labor  Party  was  iden- 
tified with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Illogically  enough,  the  second  effective 
argument  against  Labor  was  that  its 
leaders  were  identified  with  the  Bolshe- 
viki.  Point  was  given  to  this  charge  by 
the  outspoken  sympathy  shown  by 
many  Australian  laborists  for  the  strik- 
ing miners  or  *Rand  revolutionists,'  in 
South  Africa.  Mining  labor  has  always 
moved  back  and  forth  freely  between 
Australia  and  South  Africa.  Moreover 
many  Australians  served  in  Africa  dur- 
ing the  Boer  War.  Consequently  there 
has  long  been  a  rather  intimate  under- 
standing between  labor  organizers  in 
the  two  countries. 


COST  OF  TRAVEL  IN  GERMANY 

Contradictory  accounts  reach  us 
regarding  the  cost  of  travel  in  Ger- 
many. Three  conditions  account  large- 
ly for  these  discrepancies:  prices  change 
with  the  fluctuating  value  of  the  mark; 
charges,  especially  at  hotels  and  pen- 
sions, vary  considerably  in  different 
districts;  much  depends  upon  the  per- 
sonality of  the  tourist  himself.  In  many 
places,  foreigners  are  charged  for  their 
rooms  at  a  special  rate,  about  double 
that  paid  by  Germans.  This  is  a  fixed 
legal  charge,  and  is  not  arbitrarily  ap- 
plied by  the  landlord.  It  is  the  same  for 
all  foreigners,  whether  they  come  from 
high-exchange  countries,  such  as  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  or 
from  the  low-exchange  countries,  like 
Finland  and  Poland.  In  large  cities,  the 
rates  for  rooms  have  risen  recently. 
Where  they  were  under  two  dollars  in 
American  currency  a  few  months  ago, 
they  are  now  in  the  neighborhood  of 
three  dollars.  Restaurant  charges  con- 
tinue to  be  very  moderate,  especially  if 
compared  with  those  in  American  cities. 


In  many  places  foreign  money  is  wd- 
come. 

Undoubtedly,  the  art  of  making  the 
tourist  pay  prices  that  compensate  for 
differences  in  exchange  is  being  ac- 
quired rapidly  abroad.  Six  months  ago, 
the  cost  of  travel,  entertainment,  and 
of  shop  purchases  in  Austria  and  Ger- 
many was  absurdly  low,  if  computed  in 
American  currency.  It  is  evident  that 
this  condition  no  longer  exists,  at  least 
to  the  same  degree  as  formerly. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung^  in  a  leading 
article  upon  the  mooted  theme,  how 
tourists  are  to  be  treated,  says:  *For 
several  years  no  topic  has  aroused  so 
much  manifest  interest  among  our 
readers.'  Numerous  letters  discussing 
it  reach  the  editorial  ofiice,  mostly  from 
Germans,  but  occasionally  from  for- 
eigners. 

For  the  German,  the  question  has 
two  aspects.  The  people  of  that  coun- 
try see  a  groining  stream  of  foreigners 
flooding  their  summer  resorts,  and  us- 
ing the  advantage  the  higher  purchas- 
ing power  of  their  money  gives  them, 
practically  to  exclude  Germans  from 
their  wonted  recreation  places.  These 
strangers  raise  prices,  monopolize  the 
best  accomodations  in  hotels  and  on 
steamboats  and  railway  trains,  and  in 
general  demand  and  obtain  the  best, 
leaving  only  what  is  less  desirable  to 
the  natives.  Last  of  all,  many  of  these 
tourists  are  newly  rich,  recently  risen 
from  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  whose 
rude  manners  and  ostentation  are  of- 
fensive. 

Consequently,  it  is  natural  for  the 
Germans  to  reason,  'If  these  foreigners 
take  the  best  we  have,  let  them  pay 
well  for  it.'  But  making  the  tourist 
business  yield  all  it  will  bear  has  reached 
a  point  where  'visitors  often  pay  in 
Germany  more  than  they  would  pay 
for  equal  services  and  acoommodatkHM 
in  their  own  countries/  This,  and  a 
surly   attitude   towie^   tourists,   m 
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making  Germany  unnecessarily  un- 
popular abroad.  *The  foreigner  who 
pays  these  higher  prices  is  at  least 
entitled  to  courteous  treatment  in 
return.' 

The  Government  is  now  taking  a 
hand  in  tourist  exploitation.  'After 
paying  a  hotel  bill  five  times  as  high  as 
the  rates  that  are  charged  to  natives, 
the  foreigner  often  has  the  additional 
privilege  of  paying  a  heavy  poll  tax  to 
the  Government.'  The  idea  of  taxing 
the  tourist  trade  is  reasonable  enough, 
but  it  should  be  applied  within  reason. 
The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  cites  the  un- 
popularity that  the  French  incurred 
with  American  soldiers  during  the  war 
by  charging  excessively  Mgh  prices,  as 
a  caution  to  the  Germans. 

A  personal  letter  just  received  by  the 
editor  from  an  American  abroad,  well 
known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
casts  further  light  on  the  tourist  situa^ 
tion: 

The  main  thing  that  strikes  an  American 
traveling  in  these  parts  of  the  world  is  the 
multiplicity  of  frontiers  and  customs  ex- 
aminations, and  the  terrors  of  traveling  by 
train,  or  boat,  or  any  other  means.  I  have 
discovered  a  great  law,  namely,  the  desire 
to  travel  increases  in  the  human  breast  in 
the  square  of  the  difficulties  and  discomforts 
of  said  travel.  All  the  trains  outside  of 
Switzerland  were  packed  with  mobs  of 
people.  The  dirtier  the  trains  and  the  more 
drastic  and  inhuman  the  numerous  railway 
customs  and  other  regulations,  the  greater 
the  mobs  and  the  higher  the  enthusiasm  to 
go  somewhere. 

THE  NEW  d'aNNUNZIO 

Lenin  once  called  D'Annunzio  'the 
only  true  revolutionist  in  all  Italy.' 
D'Annunzio  is  quoted  by  an  American 
journalist  as  saying:  'The  great  current 
of  mysticism  that  has  its  source  in 
Russia  will  find  in  Rome  the  ancient 
matrix  that  will  give  it  law  and  just 
measure.'  Since  his  Fiimie  adventure, 


the  poet  has  not  emerged  from  his 
retirement  near  Lake  Garda.  He  even 
wrote  to  his  legionaries  that  they  should 
accept  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  which 
made  Fiume  an  autonomous  state. 
However,  he  has  recently  entertained 
Chicherin,  the  Russian  envoy  to  Genoa, 
and  other  radical  leaders,  and  thus 
attracted  attention  anew  to  the  sym- 
pathy which  he  shares  with  other 
eminent  men  of  letters  like  Anatole 
France,  for  the  ideals  behind  the  Rus- 
sian revolution.  However,  D'Annunzio 
is  an  eclectic,  not  a  slave  to  a  doctrine. 
He  is  intensely  nationalist,  and  can 
accompany  the  internationalist  Bolshe- 
viki  only  a  short  way  on  the  path  they 
would  pursue. 

In  his  present  retreat  D'Annunzio 
keeps  with  him  a  few  loyal  arditi.  Odd- 
ly enough  to  American  ears,  their  true 
names  are  Dante,  Virgil,  and  Livy ;  with 
which  their  humble  garden-and-garage 
tasks  seem  strangely  out  of  accord. 
Most  of  his  former  followers,  however, 
have  scattered.  Some  occasionally 
knock  at  the  gate  of  their  old  leader, 
either  to  ask  that  they  be  liberated 
from  their  romantic  oath  of  loyalty  to 
him,  or  to  seek  financial  assistance.  His 
present  residence  is  said  to  be  a  house 
formerly  occupied  by  Wagner,>  whose 
German  owner  kept  it  precisely  as  the 
great  composer  left  it.  The  same  piano 
stands  open  in  the  salon;  the  same  music 
lies  on  the  rack.  The  past  appeals  to 
the  poet  as  strongly  as  the  future,  and 
in  art,  at  least,  he  is  no  iconoclast. 

All  this  is  apropos  of  a  new  book  that 
D'Annunzio  has  on  the  press,  which  is 
to  be  entitled  A  Conversation  in  a  Gar- 
den,  and  of  which  many  things,  both 
political  and  artistic,  are  predicted. 


COTTON  IN  FRENCH  AFRICA 

We  recently  referred  to  the  efforts 
that   France   is  making  to  secure  a 
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supply  of  cotton  from  her  African 
possession.  That  country  uses  about 
300,000  tons  of  cotton  annually.  The 
climate  of  French  Sudan  is  said  to  be 
'perfectly  adapted  to  its  cultivation.' 
The  natives  raise  the  fibre  for  their 
own  use,  and  already  export  a  few  him- 
dred  tons  annually.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  construct  extensive  irrigation  works 
upon  the  Niger,  sufficient  to  irrigate 
more  than  three  million  acres.  Officials 
estimate  that  in  addition  to  other 
crops,  100,000  tons  of  cotton  can  be 
raised  annually  on  this  project. 

The  Niger  Cotton  Cultivation  Com- 
pany was  formed  two  years  ago  to 
raise  this  crop  on  a  commercial  scale 
in  a  district  some  50  miles  south  of 
Timbuktu.  Irrigation  by  steam  pumps 
is  used,  and  a  small  amount  of  cotton 
has  already  been  produced  in  this  vi- 
cinity and  shipped  to  France. 


AN  OPENING  FOR  A  BRITISH 
BENEFACTOR 

Doubtless  there  are  editors  in  the 
United  States  who  would  be  gratified 
to  receive  such  an  endowment  —  or 
insurance  deposit  —  as  is  suggested 
below,  and  for  an  analogous  purpose. 
Whether  or  not  the  world  would  be 
better  for  the  benefaction,  we  leave  to 
individual  judgment.  The  quotation  is 
from  the  London  Ovilook:  — 

If  some  enterprising  patriot  would  send 
the  editor  of  this  journal  a  check  for 
£100,000  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  ensuing  libel 
actions,  the  editor  might  —  but  editors  are 
timid  gazelles  —  print  some  unpleasant 
facts  about  the  records  of  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  lately  received  Honors 
from  His  Majesty,  and  some  remarkable 
deductions  about  why  those  Honors  were 
bestowed.  Until  the  usual  conventions  are 
abandoned  and  somebody  takes  the  risk 


of  speaking   out,   the  public   will   never 
recognize  the  magnitude  of  the  scandaL 


THE  DRUG   EVIL 

The  Editor  of  a  leading  medical 
journal,  who  speaks  with  authority, 
has  written  us,  apropos  of  an  article 
entitled  *The  Great  Drug  Delusion/ 
printed  in  The  Living  Age  for  July  8,  as 
follows: 

While  statements  have  been  made  by 
the  anti-prohibitionists  to  the  effect  that 
prohibition  has  intensified  the  demand  for 
drugs,  there  is  no  evidence  to  substantiate 
them.  However,  this  is  minor.  The  author's 
statement  that  he  attempted  to  produce  the 
drug  habit  in  himself  is  an  example  of  false- 
hood on  its  face.  .  .  And  finally  he  re- 
peats that  notorious  falsehood  about  an 
enterprising  firm  distributing  heroin  to 
some  17,000  school  children. 

Another  letter,  from  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Methods  of  Preventing  Delinquency  in 
New  York  City,  says: 

I  have  spent  the  last  nine  years  conduct- 
ing a  temporary  shelter  for  unfortunate 
children  in  the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and 
Queens  and  during  that  time,  the  shelter 
has  cared  for  approximately  80,000  chil- 
dren. Most  of  these  were  cases  handled  by 
the  children's  courts.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren known  to  us  as  having  used  drugs 
could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.  The  instances  of  known  drug  ad- 
diction among  the  larger  number  of  chil- 
dren encountered  by  the  child-protective 
authorities  in  Manhattan,  which  embraoes 
Harlem,  rarely  if  ever  exceeds  five  or  nz 
in  any  single  year. 

By  way  of  explanation,  it  should  be 
stated  that  an  active  campaign  is  being 
conducted  in  certain  British  periodicals 
against  the  'Dangerous  Drugs  Act,* 
recently  passed  by  Parliament;  and  the 
article  in  question  was  essentially 
controversial. 
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From  La  Revue  Politique  et  Parlementaire,  May  10 
(Independent  Political-Affairs  Monthly) 


When  I  got  out  of  the  train  at  Berlin 
on  a  cold  February  morning  about  a 
month  ago,  the  melancholy  aspect  of 
the  city  —  which  I  had  not  seen  for 
nearly  ten  years  —  struck  me  at  the 
first  glance.  Berlin,  which  once  boasted 
that  it  was  the  trimmest  and  best  kept 
of  European  capitals,  had  sunk  into 
a  repulsively  filthy  condition.  It  was 
thawing  that  evening,  and  the  squares, 
the  streets,  and  the  avenues  formed  one 
huge  lake  of  thick,  sticky  mud.  On  the 
pavements,  even  in  Friedrichstrasse 
and  Unter  den  Linden,  heaps  of  hard- 
ened snow  and  dirt  of  every  description 
were  piled,  here  and  there,  slowly  dis- 
solving under  the  rain.  The  street 
lighting  was  very  poor.  Taxicabs,  large 
in  size  but  dilapidated  in  appearance, 
or  ancient  fiacres  drawn  by  scrawny 
cab-horses,  made  ruts  in  the  streets. 
The  passers-by  were  dressed  decently 
enough  but  without  a  sign  of  elegance. 
No  efibrt  to  be  trim,  no  furs,  not  even 
in  the  richer  quarters  —  only  coats  and 
cloaks  of  wool,  of  no  particular  color, 
and  often  soaked  through  with  the 
rain;  in  the  theatres  a  good  many  peo- 
ple, but  very  few  toilettes. 

Personal  contact  and  conversation 
with  the  citizens  only  deepens  the  im- 
pression of  melancholy.  Obvious  care 
broods  over  all  the  life  of  Berlin,  and 
one  soon  enough  feels  the  vague  dis- 
quietude of  those  with  whom  he  talks. 
They  all  have  a  feeling  of  the  profoimd 


instability  of  the  present  situation,  a 
dread  of  the  morrow  —  a  something 
vaguely  feverish  or  depressed  about 
thenL 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  can  hide 
the  fact  that  they  are  confronted  by  a 
serious  situation.  The  financial  condi- 
tion is  critical.  The  consolidated  debt 
has  reached  73  J^  billions;  the  floating 
debt  reached  263  billions  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  February,  and  increased  by  100 
billions  during  the  last  year  alone.  The 
fiduciary  circulation  was  130  billions 
on  the  eleventh  of  March.  The  mark, 
after  a  short  period  of  climbing,  began 
to  sink  by  alarming  degrees  and  its 
world  value  fell  until  it  was  worth  less 
than  two  pfennigs  before  the  War.  Its 
purchasing  power  in  the  interior  is 
limited  to  about  six  pfennigs  gold.  The 
rise  in  prices  is  appalling.  If  one  glances 
at  the  index  published  by  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung,  he  finds  that  the  average 
price  of  seventy-seven  selected  articles 
of  common  consumption  has  risen  sixty- 
fold  since  1914,  and  is  still  climbing 
upward. 

Comparative  figures  for  1921  show 
that  the  cost  of  living  has  more  than 
doubled  in  a  single  year.  Statisticians 
calculate  that  the  minimum  price  of 
existence  rose  at  Berlin,  in  January 
1922,  to  266  marks  a  week  for  a  single 
man,  408  marks  for  a  household  without 
children,  and  548  marks  for  a  household 
with  two   children.    This  represents, 
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respectively,  44,  68,  and  91  marks  a 
day,  or  13,900,  21,300,  and  28,600 
marks  a  year. 

Since  the  rise  in  wages  has  by  no 
means  followed  the  rise  in  prices,  every- 
one \s  in  serious  distress.  It  is  admitted 
that  in  Berlin  barely  10  per  cent  of  the 
population  reaches  the  minimum  level 
of  existence  and  that  the  rest  suflFer 
more  or  less  from  malnutrition.  In  the 
East  End,  especially,  the  misery  is 
extreme  and  it  is  causing  a  marked 
development  of  diseases,  such  as 
tuberculosis  and  typhus,  characteristic 
of  bad  nutrition.  The  condition  of  the 
lower  middle  class,  the  less  highly  paid 
employees,  people  whose  income  is  re- 
ceived from  modest  fixed  investments, 
and  retired  people,  is  still  worse  than 
that  of  the  working  class.  With  just 
enough  to  keep  from  dying  of  hunger, 
they  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  by 
privation  and  self-denial  of  every  kind. 

The  situation  of  the  students  is 
hardly  less  precarious.  The  greater 
number  of  them  are  obliged  to  find 
work  as  laborers  or  office-help  in  order 
to  earn  a  living,  and  carry  on  their 
study  during  their  leisure  hours.  As  the 
minimum  cost  of  an  ordinary  university 
education  is  40,000  marks,  and  as  med- 
ical students  require  more  than  100,000 
marks,  the  sons  of  the  middle  class,  who 
were  formerly  accustomed  to  spend 
some  years  in  the  universities  and  to 
prepare  themselves  for  professional  ca- 
reers, now  find  it  impossible  to  con- 
tinue their  studies.  The  Students' 
General  Association  urges  applicants 
for  admission  to  take  training  as  manual 
workers  before  entering  the  university 
and  to  follow  such  occupation  during 
their  vacations ! 

Even  the  upper  middle  classes  are 
in  difficulty.  Six  generals  earn  their 
livings  as  employees  of  a  bank  in 
Berlin.  One  of  the  best-paid  profes- 
sors at  the  University  of  Berlin  said 
that  his  income  had  increased  five- 


fold while  his  expenses  had  increased 
thirty  fold,  and  that  his  scale  of  living 
had  been  reduced  in  proportion.  The 
middle  class  can  almost  hold  its  own, 
because  its  members  still  have  homes, 
clothing,  and  linen  that  they  owned  be- 
fore the  War;  but  they  live  at  the  very 
bottom.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to 
have  anything  new.  They  regard  it  as 
a  calamity  to  have  to  buy  a  suit  of 
clothes,  or  to  have  a  tooth  filled;  and 
sometimes  they  are  driven  to  sell  their 
treasures  —  their  jewels,  furniture,  or 
rare  books  —  in  order  to  live.  It  b  a 
desperate  enterprise  for  newly  married 
people  to  set  up  a  home. 

The  old-time  cultivated  man  of  the 
middle  classes  sees  with  anger,  envy,  or 
hatred  a  very  limited  class  of  new-rich 
rising  around  him, —  supposed  to  num- 
ber less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
people, — who  pocket  enormous  profits, 
concentrate  in  their  own  hands  little  by 
little  the  chief  resources  of  Germany, 
escape  taxes,  and  accumulate  reserves 
abroad.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the 
course  of  the  single  year  1921  the 
profit  resulting  from  the  increased  value 
of  German  stocks  amounted  to  250 
billion  marks,  200  billion  of  which  went 
to  fatten  the  finances  of  this  new 
money-aristocracy. 

Nobody  sees  any  remedy  for  this 
situation.  The  prospect  for  the  future 
is  appalling.  The  budget  of  the  Empire 
invariably  presents  formidable  deficits. 
According  to  information  at  the  b^in- 
ning  of  March,  the  fiscal  year  of  1921- 
22,  which  ended  on  the  thirty-first  of 
March,  has  already  rim  up  during  the 
first  twelve  months  a  deficit  of  83  bil- 
lion marks,  to  which  must  be  added 
a  13^  billions  deficit  on  railroads  and 
post  office;  and  nobody  imagines  that 
the  new  taxes  can  reestablish  equilib- 
rium. Everyone  imagines  that,  by  rea- 
son of  the  terrific  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living,  the  one  million,  four  hundred 
thousand  state  officials,  whose  salaries 
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absorb  almost  44  billion  marks  at 
present,  —  that  is  to  say,  more  than 
half  the  budget  of  the  whole  Empire, — 
will  demand  increased  pay,  which  will 
upset  the  whole  precarious  equilibrium 
of  the  budget.  Nobody  sees  how  Ger- 
many can  continue  to  pour  out  to  the 
Entente  payments  in  gold,  even  if  they 
are  reduced  to  720  millions  a  year  or  60 
millions  a  month.  Neither  does  anyone 
see  how  it  can  make  the  1450  mil- 
lion gold  marks  of  payments  in  kind 
demanded  by  the  Cannes  agreement, 
for  this  huge  sum  will  have  to  be  made 
up  to  (jerman  industry  by  the  State. 

At  the  time  when  these  reparations 
were  established,  they  were  already 
worth  72 J/^  billion  paper  marks;  to-day 
they  are  worth  almost  100  billion,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  they  will  perhaps 
be  worth  120  billion  or  even  more. 
Now  what  will  happen  when  such  a 
mass  of  paper  is  thrown  on  the  market? 
Who  will  accept  these  notes  that  have 
depreciated  at  the  very  time  when  they 
were  being  issued?  Thanks  to  the  fall  of 
the  mark,  together  with  the  rise  in  cost 
of  living,  no  further  economies  in  the 
budget  are  possible,  either  for  the  Em- 
pire, or  for  the  individual  states  or  the 
cities  or  private  citizens. 

Everyone  lives  from  hand  to  mouth. 
Thrift  has  disappeared.  The  savings 
that  in  1919  still  amounted  to  6200 
million  marks  amounted  to  more  than 
4500  million  in  1920,  and  to  no  more 
than  2600  million  in  1921  —  that  is  to 
say,  about  40  million  marks  at  pre- War 
value. 

Everyone  gambles  on  the  rise  or  fall 
of  securities.  Even  the  children  take 
the  monthly  allowance  that  their  par- 
ents give  them  to  buy  lire,  francs,  or 
dollars  in  the  hope  of  having  the  luck 
to  double  their  little  store.  People  buy 
all  the  personal  property  that  they  can, 
in  the  conviction  that  prices  will  go  on 
rising;  and  by  these  speculative  pur- 
chases — which  compel  the  factories  to 


speed  up  their  production  and,  in  con- 
sequence, to  buy  raw  materials  abroad 
and  to  secure  credits  to  pay  for  these 
materials  —  they  hasten  the  time  when 
the  German  mark  will  crash. 

The  fall  of  the  mark,  the  rise  in 
prices,  the  struggle  for  increased  sala- 
ries, the  almost  complete  destruction 
of  the  wealth  already  acquired,  the 
tragedy  of  seeing  salaries'  increase  more 
slowly  than  the  cost  of  living,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  seeing  the  scale  of  living 
sink  steadily,  the  fear  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  making  ends  meet  or  providing 
for  the  futiu-e  —  these  are  the  themes 
that  I  heard  discussed  in  all  my  conver- 
sations in  Berlin.  In  all  social  circles  I 
found  the  same  uneasiness.  Every- 
where the  complaint  was  made  that 
France  did  not  suflBciently  take  into 
account  the  vital  necessities  of  Ger- 
many, that  she  let  herself  be  controlled 
by  her  hatred  or  mesmerized  by  chi- 
merical fears  for  the  future,  that  she 
set  up  obstacles  to  all  moderate  solu- 
tions, and  that  by  her  uncompromising 
attitude  she  discouraged  even  her  most 
sincere  friends. 

According  to  whether  those  with 
whom  I  talked  belonged  to  the  Right  or 
the  Left,  they  either  denounced  with 
more  vigor  French  policy  or  else  found 
fault  the  more  bitterly  with  the  short- 
comings of  the  German  Imperialists 
and  Nationalists.  Some  gave  evidence 
of  more  irritation  than  others,  some 
of  discouragement  and  sorrow;  but  all 
were  united  in  declaring  that  if  we  let 
this  situation  go  on  and  no  way  is 
found  to  lessen  Franco-German  an- 
tagonism, if  no  equitable  basis  of  agree- 
ment can  be  discovered,  we  must  fear 
the  very  worst  calamities. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  an  arrange- 
ment of  this  sort,  I  tried  to  secure  in- 
formation from  all  sides,  but  especially 
from  the  more  conservative  parties  — 
for  reasons  which  will  easily  be  compre- 
hended. The  Government  over  which 
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Chancellor  Wirth  presides  and  the 
parties  that  support  him  are,  in  fact, 
adherents  of  a  'policy  of  execution' 
and  have  the  idea  that  a  Franco-Ger- 
man understanding  is  desirable  and 
ought  to  be  promoted.  The  obstacles 
to  this  concUiation  seem  to  come  in 
general  from  the  opposition  of  the 
Right,  the  Nationalists  or  the  Popular 
Party,  who  protest  with  more  vehe- 
mence against  the  situation  wrought  in 
Germany  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
who  demand  its  immolate  revision, 
who  uphold  the  policy  of  passive 
resistance,  and  who  struggle  to  turn 
European  opinion  against  French  im- 
perialism. 

It  seems  to  me  especially  important 
for  Frenchmen  to  try  to  understand  the 
opinions  that  reign  in  these  circles. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  opposition  of 
the  Right  is  at  present  gaining  ground 
in  Germany.  The  Popular  Party,  hav- 
ing accepted  a  fiscal  compromise,  has 
just  reached  an  understanding  with  the 
Coalition  Government,  and  in  conse- 
quence is  exerting  its  influence  upon 
political  decisions  more  and  more.  The 
'grand  Coalition'  of  Stresemann  and 
Scheidemann,  which  seemed  on  the 
point  of  being  confirmed  on  the  eve  of 
the  (jeneva  decision  on  Upper  Silesia, 
may  become  a  reality  to-morrow. 
Otherwise,  the  approaching  elections 
may  considerably  strengthen  in  Parlia- 
ment the  hopes  of  the  Right,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Nationalists.  It  is  there- 
fore by  no  means  impossible  that  we 
may  have  to  deal  in  the  very  near 
future  with  a  Grerman  Government  in 
which  the  Right  will  be  preponderant. 

Now  this  is  not  a  particularly  re- 
assuring prospect  when  we  remember 
the  tendency  which  shows  itself  in  the 
press  of  this  party.  The  ferocity  with 
which  the  Nationalists  struggle  against 
the  'French  Party'  in  Germany  — 
that  is  to  say,  all  those  who  want 
to  reduce  the  Franco-German  tension 


by  yielding  us  some  satisfaction  — 
dwell  at  length  on  the  sentiments  that 
they  feel  toward  us.  They  accuse  the 
men  who  held  power  when  the  Treaty 
was  signed  of  humiliating  their  coun- 
try to  no  purpose,  of  bringing  down 
upon  them  the  worst  extortion  and 
the  most  intolerable  evils  through 
their  visionary  ideas  and  their  moral 
weakness.  They  reproach  them  with 
spreading  a  spirit  of  discouragement,  of 
weakness,  and  of  resignation  in  the 
nation.  'Everything  is  on  rations,* 
said  the  Kreuze  Zeitung  —  'even  hate/ 

It  is  evident  that  the  irreconcilables, 
in  stirring  up  among  the  Germans  a 
realization  of  their  woes  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  failure,  are  endeavor- 
ing to  hasten  the  crisis  they  r^ard  as 
inevitable;  that  they  are  fanatically  try- 
ing to  entangle  their  fellow  country- 
men in  an  adventiu'e  of  which  no  one 
can  foretell  the  end.    ' 

The  Nationalists,  no  doubt,  refrain 
from  preaching  revanche,  and  they  are 
to  be  believed  when  they  say  that  they 
do  not  dream  for  an  instant  of  involving 
Germany  in  military  action,  which,  in 
her  present  disarm^  state,  could  only 
end  in  disaster.  Their  most  serious 
political  writers,  men  such  as  Hoetzsch, 
expect  the  salvation  of  Crermany 
through  American  financial  interven- 
tion, supported  by  England;  and  pre- 
dict that  France,  finding  herself  alone 
against  the  world,  will  eventually  find 
herself  compelled  to  renounce  her  dis- 
astrous policy  of  reparations. 

As  to  their  ultimate  intentions,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
anybody  inside  Germany  or  out  of  Ger- 
many. When  you  see  the  desperate 
opposition  they  offer  to  disarmament, 
and  the  stubbornness  with  which  they 
secretly  prepare  to  revive  Grerman 
military  power;  when  you  observe  the 
perseverance  with  which  they  keep 
alive  in  Crermany  the  desire  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  lost  provinces,  more  espe- 
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dally  Upper  Silesia,  but  Alsace-Lor- 
raine as  well;  when  you  note  the  care 
with  which  they  endeavor  to  stimu- 
late the  warlike  spirit  among  their  fel- 
low countrymen;  when  you  follow  the 
alarming  campaign  of  hate  that  they 
indefatigably  pursue  against  France 
above  all  others  —  it  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent that,  at  the  bottom,  it  is  revenge 
they  are  after,  armed  revenge,  and  that 
they  are  preparing  for  it  against  us. 
The  firm  conviction  of  the  German 
Nationalists  is  that  the  day  will  come 
when  Crermany,  having  made  her  peace 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  and 
formed  a  close  friendship  with  Russia, 
will  turn  against  France  and  her  Polish 
or  Rumanian  satellites,  and  will  smash 
the  unnatural  hegemony  that  France 
at  this  moment  arrogates  to  herself  on 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

Let  us  have  no  illusions.  The  old 
German  imperialism  is  not  dead.  It  is 
alive  and  active  among  an  energetic 
minority,  passionate  and  fanatical, 
who  aspire  with  all  their  souls  to  rees- 
tablish their  influence  over  the  masses. 
On  the  day  when  they  regain  power, 
the  peace  of  Europe  will  become  highly 
precarious! 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  undenia- 
ble fact  of  recent  progress  by  the  Right 
presents  us  with  a  grave  problem.  If 
the  extremists  and  irreconcilables, 
whose  fury  is  reflected  in  the  press,  are 
truly  representative  of  the  deeper  am- 
bitions of  conservative  (Jermany,  then 
the  achievement  of  power  by  the  Right 
would  be  a  danger  that  we  must  look 
straight  in  the  face  and  resolutely  com- 
bat by  all  legitimate  means.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  everybody  knows  that 
all  the  German  parties  are  rent  at  this 
moment  by  more  or  less  far-reaching 
internal  conflicts,  and  include  elements 
both  from  the  Right  and  the  Left  — 
moderates  who  incline  toward  concilia- 
tion and  uncompromising  individuals 


who  tend  toward  disastrous  solutions. 
The  Right  has  not  escaped  this  fate. 
The  present  problem  is  to  know  how 
far  the  real  influence  of  the  extremists 
extends;  whether  the  mass  of  the  jmiU 
ies  of  the  Right,  the  Nationalists  or  the 
Populists,  are  disposed  to  lend  an  ear 
to  this  perilous  agitation,  or  whether 
they  may  not  perhaps  prefer  more  mod- 
erate solutions  and  dealings  that  would 
spare  their  country  appalling  shocks. 

Against  a  party  that  is  unanimous 
in  its  hatred  and  firmly  resolved  on 
revenge,  there  would  evidently  be  no 
recourse  left  to  us  save  the  most  effec- 
tive possible  measures  of  defense,  with- 
out any  move  toward  conciliation, 
which  would  then  appear  only  a  sign 
of  weakness  or  hesitation.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  reasonable  ele- 
ments among  those  extremists,  who  re- 
gret the  very  worst  policy,  —  elements 
who  desire  to  see  the  Franco-German 
antagonism  reduced,  who  know  the 
peril  of  the  present  situation,  who 
would  be  disposed  to  cooperate  loyally 
in  the  request  for  a  formula  of  con:^ 
promise,  —  we  should  commit  an  error 
if  we  adopted  a  strictly  and  uniformly 
negative  attitude  toward  these  con- 
servative parties,  for  we  should  thus  be 
playing  the  game  of  the  extremists. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  become  our 
interest  not  to  discountenance  the  mod- 
erates by  an  excessively  hostile  atti- 
tude, but  to  investigate  their  grievances 
and  discuss  the  practical  solutions  that 
they  ofi'er.  It  is  in  this  spirit,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  this  ques- 
tion, that  I  visited  a  number  of  leaders 
belonging  to  the  parties  of  the  Right 
and  sought  to  imderstand  their  atti- 
tudes toward  us.  I  shall  try  to  describe 
here  as  faithfully  as  possible  the  general 
drift  of  these  conversations. 

Certainly  the  hatred  of  France  that 
exists  among  the  parties  of  the  Right 
is  very  keen.  They  do  not  make  any 
mystery  about  it  and  they  set  forth 
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their  grievances  in  conversation  with  a 
good  deal  of  frankness  and  clarity. 
Ahnost  everybody  assured  me  repeat- 
edly that  during  the  War  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Armistice  there  was  no 
hatred  of  France  in  (Jermany.  They 
hated  the  English  or  the  Italians,  but» 
on  the  other  hand,  they  appreciated  our 
courage  and  the  stubborn  resistance 
we  had  made.  They  would  have  been 
ready  to  give  us  Alsace-Lorraine.  It 
was  generally  hoped  that  victorious 
France  would  imitate  the  moderation 
of  Prussia  toward  Austria  after  Sadowa; 
and  it  was  believed  that  in  that  case 
the  reconciliation  between  the  two 
countries  would  take  place  without 
difficulty  and  would  rapidly  lead  to  an 
alliance  that  seemed  to  be  made  neces- 
sary by  the  nature  of  things. 

All  the  people  with  whom  I  talked 
said:  *It  is  you  yourselves  who  have 
created  the  resentment  that  has  grown 
year  by  year,  and  that  to-day  has  at- 
tained such  an  alarming  pitch,  by  the 
hatred  that  you  show  toward  us,  by 
the  implacable  way  in  which  you  pur- 
sue us,  and  by  the  insulting  contempt 
that  you  constantly  display  toward  us. 
Of  course  we  understand  the  anger  that 
you  feel  at  the  devastation  that  has 
ruined  some  of  your  most  flourishing 
provinces.  We  admit  your  right  to 
reparations,  and  we  recognize  our  duty 
of  taking  a  large  part  in  them  —  not 
because  we  regard  ourselves  as  exclu- 
sively responsible  for  the  outbreak  of 
the  War,  but  because  we  are  beaten, 
and  the  beaten  side  always  pays  the 
bill.  But  the  policy  that  you  follow 
from  Versailles  to  Cannes  is  not  direct- 
ed toward  securing  reasonable  repara- 
tions; it  is  directed  toward  systemati- 
cally ruining  Germany.  .  .  .* 

Then  my  interlocutors  would  con- 
clude: *If,  as  your  newspapers  and 
politicians  pretend,  France  does  not 
desire  Germany's  ruin,  if  she  really 
wants  an  agreement  that  would  let  us 


live  and  let  us  establish  ouindveB 
again,  let  her  give  us  some  visible  sign 
of  friendly  disposition;  let  her  make  a 
gesture  of  conciliation;  let  her,  for  ex- 
ample, evacuate  the  bridgeheads  of  the 
Ruhr;  let  her  lighten  the  exhausting  and 
exasperating  bills  for  the  cost  of  oocu- 
pation;  and  let  her  cut  down  her  finan- 
cial demands  by  a  reasonable  amount. 
On  the  day  when  you  decide  to  take 
that  attitude,  you  will  speedily  see  the 
hostility  to  France  decrease.  .  .  • 

'We  know  that  France  and  Germany 
are  not  condenmed  to  fatal  antagonism 
by  the  nature  of  things;  that  they  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  complements  in 
many  respects  —  that  Germany  excels 
in  her  gross  industries  and  her  powerful 
organization,  France  by  her  mirivaled 
finished  manufactures;  that  Firanoo- 
German  agreements  in  coal,  iron, 
metallurgy,  and  potassium  are  possible 
and  desirable.  We  know  all  that;  and 
yet  we  take  our  stand  by  the  side  of  the 
English,  because  in  them  we  find  con- 
sideration, accommodation,  and  that 
characteristic  English  sporting  spirit  to- 
ward the  beaten  man  who  is  down  and 
out,  and  a  certain  recognition  of  Ger- 
many's vital  necessities.  And  yet  we 
are  not  irreconcilably  hostile  to  Firance. 
A  change  in  your  attitude  would  have 
every  chance  of  bringing  about  a  cor- 
responding change  on  our  part.  No 
doubt  it  is  late  and  things  will  not  go  so 
easily  as  in  1918,  but  it  is  not  too  late, 
even  to-day,  for  a  swift  improvement 
in  Franco-German  relations.' 

It  is  easy  enough  to  see  the  response 
to  be  made  from  our  point  of  view  to 
this  argument.  I  used  to  say  to  the 
people  with  whom  I  talked:  *You  re- 
gard the  French  as  the  people  who  are 
wrecking  Germany,  and  you  ask  us  to 
take  the  first  steps  toward  reconcilia- 
tion. But  pray  recognize,  in  your  own 
turn,  that  things  don't  appear  like 
that  to  us  French.  We  have  spent 
more  than  eighty  billion  francs  out  of 
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our  own  pocket  to  repair  the  damage 
that  you  have  created  in  our  Northern 
provinces,  and  we  have  not  yet  half 
finished  the  job;  but  we  are  at  the  end 
of  our  savings  and  we  ask  ourselves 
in  anguish  where  the  resources  for  con- 
tinuing restoration  are  coming  from. 

*No;  Germany  —  and  this  is  an  un- 
deniable fact  —  has  not  yet  furnished 
a  single  franc  of  the  eighty  billions  we 
have  already  been  spending;  and  when, 
imder  the  whip  of  necessity,  we  French- 
men ask  her  to  meet  her  obligations 
and  enable  us  to  continue  the  restora- 
tion of  our  devastated  provinces,  she 
makes  a  gesture  of  an  unlucky  gambler 
who  turns  his  pockets  inside  out,  and 
declares  to  us  that  she  cannot  pay. 
And  this  at  a  moment  when  all  appear- 
ances go  to  show  that  her  industry  is 
going  through  a  period  of  prosperity 
and  intense  activity,  when  her  factories 
are  rimning  at  full  speed,  when  her 
working  population  is  busy,  when  her 
big  business  men  are  making  enormous 
profits,  which  generally  escape  taxes, 
when,  in  the  course  of  the  single  year 
1921,  the  industrial  securities  sold  on 
the  Bourse  rose  in  price  by  the  enormous 
sum  of  250  billion  paper  marks.  .  .  .' 

To  these  arguments  my  acquaint- 
ances replied  that,  so  far,  the  problem 
of  reparations  had  always  been  badly 
handled,  but  that  on  the  day  when  we 
were  willing  to  look  at  it  in  the  true 
light,  the  Germans  would  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  making  us  definite  proposi- 
tions that  would  be  worth  while.  Ger- 
many, as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  only  one 
way  of  recompensing  France,  and  that 
is  to  yield  her  a  share  in  the  profits 
of  her  work.  Cooperation  and  a  com- 
mimity  of  Franco-German  interests 
must  be  organized.  Without  that  there 
will  be  no  salvation.  They  hastened  to 
add  that,  on  the  day  when  we  are 
ready  to  enter  upon  this  road,  the  Ger- 
mans will  find  it  possible  to  make 
it  attractive  for  us.    In  fact,  they 


sketched  for  me  a  series  of  proposals  on 
whose  value  I  cannot  pronounce,  for  I 
am  not  an  economist,  but  which,  by  the 
perspectives  that  they  open  and  because 
of  the  authority  of  the  persons  who  sug- 
gested them,  seem  to  me  to  be  worth  at 
least  serious  examination. 

A  big  banker  proposed  creating  a 
reparations  bank  to  receive  20  per  cent 
of  the  capital  stock  of  all  German  in^ 
dustrial  enterprises  and  of  all  German 
real  property,  which  could  thus  ai>- 
proach  American  financiers  for  a  con- 
siderable loan.  An  economist  who 
plays  a  leading  r61e  in  the  Imperial 
Economic  Council  mapped  out  a  great 
loan  in  marks,  whose  arrears  German 
industry,  completely  grouped  in  cartels, 
would  engage  itself  to  pay  as  a  group. 
One  of  the  principal  business  men  of 
Germany  imagined  a  world-wide  repara- 
tions account  designed  for  the  restora- 
tion, not  merely  of  Northern  France 
and  Belgium,  but  also  of  Russia,  Cen- 
tral Europe,  and  Germany  itself,  which 
would  be  supplied  by  a  contribution 
levied  on  world-wide  production.  A  big 
iron  man  suggested  the  creation  of  a 
Franco-German  cartel  of  coal  and  iron 
to  sell  its  products  at  French  prices,  at 
present  a  third  higher  than  German 
prices,  which  would  pay  into  a  repara- 
tions account  the  extra  profit  that 
would  result  to  German  industry  from 
this  increase. 

I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  fact 
that  in  general  the  attitude  of  the  con- 
servatives was  less  negative,  less  irre- 
mediably hostile,  than  one  might  think 
after  reading  the  newspapers.  They  did 
not  conceal  their  grievances.  They 
expressed  them  insistently,  sometimes 
with  eloquence,  but  without  useless 
bitterness.  They  gave  me  to  imder- 
stand  that  the  desperate  men,  the  par- 
tisans of  the  policy  of  despair,  the 
enthusiasts,  formed  a  noisy  minority 
capable  of  intemperate  manifestations 
or  regrettable  strokes,  but  whose  real 
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influence  was  a  good  deal  less  than  peo- 
ple thought,  and  who  maintained  them- 
selves largely  because  of  the  faults  of 
the  Entente  and  of  France.  They  en- 
deavored to  give  me  the  impression 
that  the  Right,  as  a  whole,  was  less 
fanatical,  not  so  eager  for  trouble  nor 
so  ready  for  violent  means;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  consisted  of  moder- 
ate men,  hostile  to  any  revolutionary 


action,  resolved  not  to  go  bcsyond  law- 
ful means  in  the  struggle  for  power. 
Though  they  seemed  quite  ready  to 
enter  into  discussion  with  the  French* 
they  were  determined  not  to  let  them- 
selves be  treated  as  pariahs  or  naughty 
boys;  but  at  bottom  they  were  a  good 
deal  more  intent  on  finding  ground  for 
agreement  than  on  pushing  things  to  ex- 
tremes and  producing  a  violent  rupture. 


AMERICAN  RULE  IN  PORTO  RICO 

BY  CAYETANO  COLL  Y  CUCHI 

From  Repertorio  Americano,  March  97,  April  3 
(Costa  Rican  Political  Weekly) 


The  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  deprived  the  latter  country 
of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. Spain's  plenipotentiaries  made  a 
vigorous  effort  to  salvage  Porto  Rico, 
but  were  finally  induced  to  relinquish 
their  country's  rights  to  this  ancient 
possession,  after  exacting  from  the 
delegates  of  the  United  States  a  formal 
promise  as  to  the  future  government  of 
the  Island.  The  Spanish  people  felt  no 
concern  regarding  the  political  institu- 
tions that  the  United  States  would  set 
up  in  their  former  colony,  for  these 
would  be  determined  by  Congress  at 
Washington  —  a  legislative  body  that 
had  always  championed  liberty  and 
democracy  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Therefore,  with  this  solemn  promise  in 
mind,  Spain  ratified  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
by  which  the  Porto  Rican  people, 
though  of  Spanish  stock,  ceased  to  be 
part  of  the  Spanish  nation. 

We  natives  of  the  Island  witnessed 
this  change  of  sovereignty  with  perfect 
confidence  as  to  omr  future  destiny. 


The  people  of  the  United  States  cher- 
ished liberal  traditions.  They  had 
bathed  their  territory  with  their  bkxnl 
in  order  to  abolish  slavery.  They  had 
consistently  preached  to  the  world  that 
humanity,  liberty,  and  democracy  were 
the  only  principles  upon  which  a  just 
government  could  rest.  Therefore,  we 
had  full  faith  that  this  nation  would  en- 
dow Porto  Rico  with  the  liberty,  dfr> 
mocracy,  and  justice  it  professed. 

Already,  in  1897,  Porto  Rioo  had 
received  from  her  mother  country, 
Spain,  an  autonomous  constitution; 
the  distinguished  statesman,  Sigismond 
Moret,  had  proclaimed,  in  his  cele- 
brated address  at  Saragossa,  that  the 
civilization  of  Porto  Rico  entitled  her 
people  to  govern  themselves,  and  the 
Spanish  Cort6s  declared  Porto  Rioo  a 
self-governing  province,  to  be  ruled  by 
its  own  citizens.  The  Spanish  flag  was 
the  only  symbol  of  transatlantic  sov- 
ereignty tluLt  remained.  Consequently* 
when  the  North  Americans  came»  we 
were  justified  in  hoping,  and  even  in 
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demanding,  that  the  rights  conferred 
upon  us  by  our  former  mother-country 
should  at  least  be  preserved,  if  not 
extended. 

The  first  days  of  a  military  conquest 
are  invariably  confused  and  chaotic.  A 
great  thinker  has  said  that  wolves 
always  follow  the  footsteps  of  conquer- 
ors. That  is  precisely  what  happened 
here.  The  wolves  came,  hot-footed  on 
the  heels  of  the  victors.  A  military 
government  was  set  up,  absolute  and 
supreme.  All  power  rested  in  the  hands 
of  a  Yankee  general.  Our  legislative 
chambers  were  closed.  New  courts 
were  set  up,  with  soldiers  on  the  bench. 
A  nation  that  hitherto  had  exercised 
freely  the  right  of  suffrage  suddenly 
found  itself  imder  a  mediaeval  govern- 
ment, to  which  it  must  render  uncon- 
ditional obedience.  This  lasted  but  a 
short  time.  Unhappily,  however,  the 
next  change  was  for  the  worse. 

In  1900,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  conferred  upon  Porto  Rico  a 
civil  government,  with  a  legislature 
consisting  of  a  senate  and  a  lower  house. 
There  were  eleven  senators,  six  of  whom 
were  members  of  the  Governor's  cab- 
inet, and  the  five  others  men  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  members  of  the  lower  house  were 
elected  by  popular  vote;  but  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  the  influence  of  this 
body  upon  the  practical  operations  of 
government  was  virtually  nil. 

As  soon  as  this  administration  was 
set  up,  a  wave  of  revolt  swept  over 
Porto  Rico.  New  political  parties  were 
formed,  one  of  which  was  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  new  order.  I  entered  pub- 
lic life  in  1902,  together  with  many 
other  young  men,  all  graduates  of 
American  universities.  Almost  imme- 
diately a  phenomenon  worthy  of  note 
occurred.  The  men  of  my  generation 
had  been  bom  at  a  time  when  the 
radical  parties  in  Porto  Rico  were  en- 
gaged in  their  long  and  bitter  struggle 
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against  our  Spanish  rulers.  We  had 
grown  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  ardent 
longing  to  be  free  from  Spain.  We  be- 
lieved that  every  patriot  should  insist 
that  Porto  Rico  become  an  independent 
republic,  like  her  South  American 
neighbors.  All  our  political  thinking  and 
theories  were  based  on  these  assump- 
tions, at  the  time  when  we  departed  for 
the  United  States  to  study  in  the  aca- 
demic halls  of  the  great  Republic. 

As  students  in  American  universities, 
we  read  and  re-read  the  nation's  great 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  stud- 
ied sedulously  its  Constitution  and  the 
principles  upon  which  its  government 
was  formed,  imtil  we  almost  forgot  the 
lessons  of  our  earlier  years.  We  spoke 
English  better  than  our  mother  tongue. 
Our  whole  intellectual  life  was  Anglo- 
Saxon.  By  the  time  we  returned  to 
Porto  Rico,  just  as  the  United  States 
was  setting  up  a  civil  government  in  our 
homeland,  we  had  thoroughly  assim- 
ilated that  nation's  political  ideals. 

Naturally,  we  were  ardent  partisans 
of  the  Americanization  of  Porto  Rico. 
But  our  old  and  battle-scarred  leaders 
started  an  agitation  against  the  new 
government  Washington  had  imposed 
upon  us,  and  when  we  had  leisure  to 
review  our  past,  and  to  recall  our  glo- 
rious Castilian  origin,  we  joined  and 
speedily  became  the  leaders  of  that 
movement.  It  fell  to  us,  the  graduates 
of  American  universities,  to  voice 
Porto  Rico's  protest,  to  give  her  people 
a  political  programme,  to  show  the 
logic  and  reason  of  her  demands,  and  to 
become  the  champions  of  our  traditions 
and  our  race. 

I  fancied,  when  I  graduated,  that  I 
possessed  an  immense  fund  of  political 
wisdom.  I  was  filled  with  ardent  en- 
thusiasm for  the  great  struggles  for 
freedom  of  thought,  for  separation  of 
church  and  state,  and  for  the  rights  of 
man.  My  political  standards  had  been 
formed  in  accordance  with  these  doc- 
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trines.  But  I  had  forgotten  my  soul, 
which  still  retained  the  memories  of  my 
Spanish  childhood.  The  moment  that 
my  artificial  student  personality  came 
into  conflict  with  my  true  native  per- 
sonality, with  the  traditions  of  my  race, 
as  soon  as  I  discovered  that  what  I  had 
learned  in  the  United  States  was  repu- 
diated by  the  spontaneous  sentiments 
of  my  heart,  I  realized  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  change  that  part  of  us  which 
God  has  shaped  with  his  own  hand.  I 
still  cherished  profound  respect  for  all 
that  was  great  and  noble  and  just  in  the 
North  American  people;  but  my  Span- 
ish soulj  asserted  itself.  My  fellow 
students  of  Spanish j  ancestry^  passed 
through  the  same  experience.  It  seemed 
to  us  abnegation  of  our  rights  as  men, 
apostasy  to  our  own  higher  impulses, 
to  act  otherwise  than  as  we  did.  So 
we  threw  ourselves  headlong  into  the 
battle  to  rescue  our  indestructible 
heritage  —  our  traditions,  our  race,  our 
language,  our  religion. 

It  was  clearly  an  imequal  battle.  A 
million  and  a  quarter  people,  inhabit- 
ing thirty-six  hundred  square  miles  of 
territory,  defled  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  million  people,  possessing  more 
than  three  million  miles  of  territory. 
But  even  these  figures  do  not  measure 
adequately  the  immense  power  of  the 
United  States,  which  America's  leaders 
so  confidently  expected  would  speedily 
Americanize  Porto  Rico  and  demon- 
strate the  ease  with  which  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization  can  establish  its  sway  over 
a  Spanish-American  people.  But  we 
were  undaunted.  Political  delegations 
from  North  America,  the  pressure  of 
North  American  capital,  the  political 
philosophy  of  that  country's  thinkers, 
the  efibrts  of  her  representatives  to  de- 
prive us  of  our  civil  rights  and  to  rob  us 
of  our  Spanish  civilization  —  all  these 
things  counted  as  nothing  against  our 
enthusiasm,  which  burned  the  brighter 
after  every  attempt  to  quench  it. 


So  we  accepted  the  challenge  of  bat- 
tle, although  we  still  welcomed,  small 
country  that  we  were,  whatever  the 
United  States  could  give  us  that  did 
not  prevent  the  free  development  of  our 
Spanish  culture.  This  struggle  culmi- 
nated in  1909.  That  year  an  effort  was 
made  to  abolish  the  teaching  of  Span- 
ish in  the  public  schools.  Our  school- 
masters were  ordered  to  give  their 
instruction  exclusively  in  English. 
•  We  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  soul 
of  a  people  is  incarnated  in  its  language. 
We  would  have  preferred  being  with- 
out a  country,  to  losing  our  native 
tongue.  Upon  this  issue,  we  joined 
battle,  and  spontaneously  my  friends 
and  I  threw  ourselves  into  the  thickest 
of  the  fight.  That  was  quite  natural. 
But  it  was  the  children  —  children  of 
six,  seven,  and  ten  years  of  age  — 
who  really  started  the  revolt.  They 
were  the  first  to  rebel.  The  men  at  the 
head  of  the  government  were  first  ap- 
prised  of  the  resistance  to  substituting 
English  for  Spanish  by  a  pupils'  strike. 
Children  refused  to  attend  their  class- 
es unless  they  might  be  instructed  in 
the  language  of  their  fathers  and  their 
country. 

A  resort  to  brutal  measures  followed. 
Children  were  expelled  from  the  schools. 
Those  who  did  not  attend  English 
classes,  or  who  refused  to  be  taught  in 
that  language  were  turned  into  the 
streets.  They  could  not  continue  their 
studies;  their  future  was  ruined.  Then 
we  got  together  and  founded  a  Spanish 
school,  —  the  Jos6  de  Diego  Institute, 
—  where  children  expelled  from  the 
public  schools  were  received  and  taught 
gratuitously. 

We  next  appealed  to  the  authorities 
at  Washington.  Immediately  after 
President  Wilson  assumed  office,  we 
sent  a  commission  to  that  city  to  de- 
scribe the  evils  under  which  we  were 
laboring.  The  President  and  the  lead- 
ers of  his  party  gave  us  a  cordial  weU 
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come.  A  bill  to  confer  upon  us  complete 
autonomy  was  submitted  to  Congress. 
Since  that  change  could  not  be  made 
immediately,  Wikon  sent  a  new  Gov- 
ernor to  the  Island,  to  whom  he  gave 
most  liberal  instructions.  All  of  the 
North  American  cabinet  members  were 
replaced  by  Porto  Ricans. 

At  last  we  were  given  an  autonomous 
regime.  We  elected  our  first  independ- 
ent legislature.  My  party,  the  party 
that  championed  a  free  Porto  Rico, 
won  in  practically  every  precinct.  The 
moment  they  had  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  will,  the  Porto  Rican  peo- 
ple voted  for  liberty. 

Then  came  the  War.  At  the  instance 
of  the  Administration,  a  bill  was 
brought  into  Congress  establishing 
compulsory  military  service,  but  ex- 
pressly excluding  Porto  Ricans  from 
this  provision.  Porto  Rico  protested  at 
once,  and  insisted  that  her  soldiers  also 
should  be  sent  to  the  battle  fields  of 
France,  and  should  share  both  the  sac- 
rifices and  the  glories  of  our  national 
victory.  Her  protest  was  heard.  Our 
Island,  with  1,300,000  inhabitants,  mo- 
bilized 140,000  soldiers,  among  whom 
there  was  not  a  single  deserter.  We 
witnessed  the  unusual  spectacle  of  a 
people,  not  themselves  entirely  free, 
ready  to  die  for  the  freedom  of  another 
nation,  even  though  it  were  under  the 
flag  of  a  Government  that  refused  them 
their  full  rights. 

After  the  War  was  over,  and  Wikon 
left  oflBce,  the  new  Administration  at 
Washington  adopted  an  absolutely 
reactionary  policy  toward  Porto  Rico. 
In  place  of  the  Governor  appointed  by 
President  Wilson,  we  received  a  man 
who  had  previously  been  a  commercial 
traveler,  or  something  of  the  sort,  in  his 
own  country.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in 
Porto  Rico,  he  began  to  denounce,  in 
violent  discourses,  oiu*  national  aspira- 
tions. Six  hours  after  his  inauguration, 
the  Unionist  party  took  up  the  chal- 


lenge. The  whole  Island  was  aroused. 
The  new  Administration  started  out  by 
dismissing  Porto  Rican  o£Bcials,  and  re- 
placing them  with  men  from  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

So  at  present  we  are  in  a  most  un- 
happy situation,  a  situation  likely  to 
imperil  seriously  the  good  relations  be- 
tween our  Island  and  the  United  States. 
The  people  of  Porto  Rico  are  more  re- 
solved than  ever  to  resist  such  a  re- 
actionary policy,  and  are  courageous- 
ly confident  that  their  protest  will 
eventually  be  heard  and  their  rights 
respected. 

We  cannot  hold  the  noble  people  of 
North  America  responsible  for  the  rep- 
rehensible deeds  of  an  unjust  and  in- 
competent Governor ,Vho  has  used  the 
powers  entrusted  to  him  to  serve  men 
that  are  enriching  themselves  by  op- 
pressing a  helpless  community.  The 
Porto  Rican  people  rest  their  hope  in  a 
nation  whose  cemeteries  in  France  are 
symbols  of  its  love  for  liberty.  We  can- 
not conceive  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  after  liberating  Poland 
and  restoring  Bohemia,  will  refuse  free- 
dom to  Porto  Rico,  and  thus  create  an 
Ireland  in  America. 

What  lesson  does  the  recent  history 
of  Porto  Rico,  which  we  have  here  so 
briefly  traced,  teach  to  the  Spanish- 
American  nations?  In  the  first  place, 
that  there  are  no  grounds  for  fearing  the 
results  of  the  contact  of  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Spanish  civilization.  That  is  the 
fundamental  lesson.  Marvelous  prog- 
ress in  industry,  science,  and  com- 
merce, and  a  successful  pursuit  of  riches 
are  jiot,  exclusively,  the  patrimony 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  But  our  culture 
of  two  thousand  years  belongs  to  us 
alone. 

By  studying  Anglo-Saxon  methods 
and  accommodating  Anglo-Saxon  in- 
stitutions to  our  own  ideals  and  tem- 
perament, we  can  create  Spanish- 
American  communities  where  all  men 
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are  equal,  where  there  is  no  hereditary 
privilege,  where  justice  is  unbought, 
where  every  man's  home  is  his  castle. 
But  our  eflForts  and  sacrifices  will 
amount  to  naught  imless  the  Spanish- 
American  nations  realize  that  they  must 
work  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Such  a 
union  of  effort,  however,  means  some- 
thing far  more  permanent  and  enduring 
than  our  present  Latin-American  rallies 
and  banquets,  and  our  exuberant  floods 
of  sentimental  oratory. 
We  should  bear  in  mind  that  we  are 


one  himdred  and  ten  millions  of  people, 
that  we  dwell  in  the  richest  and  most 
fertile  territory  upon  the  ^obe,  and 
that  nearly  every  great  modem  indus- 
try depends  upon  us  for  indispensable 
raw  materials.  Let  us  bear  these  facts 
steadily  in  mind  as  our  gaze  sweeps 
over  the  imimense  spaces  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  Then  we  shall  compre- 
hend what  Spanish-American  union 
may  come  to  mean;  what  the  future  of 
the  Spanish  race  in  the  Western 
hemisphere  may  prove  to  be. 


HUNGARIAN  RETROSPECTS 

BY  MASSIMO  CAPUTO 

From  La  Stampa,  April  15,  May  26 
(Turin  Gioutti  Dah^t) 


Should  you  chance,  when  in  Vien- 
na, to  be  passing  along  Landesgericht- 
strasse,  drop  in  at  the  Monopol  Cafe. 
There,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Austrian 
capital,  you  will  find  a  truly  Hungarian 
atmosphere.  The  patrons  are  not  es- 
pecially fashionable  or  lively,  but  are 
serious  men,  who  converse  weightily 
and  look  like  conspirators.  The  Mono- 
pol Cafe  is  a  rendezvous  for  the  Hun- 
garian exiles  who  followed  Karolyi, 
who  played  a  more  or  less  important 
part  in  the  first  phases  of  the  Hun- 
garian Revolution,  and  who  still  fond- 
ly imagine  that  a  turn  of  Fortime's 
wheel  will  again  bring  them  into  power. 

Himgary's  exiles  number  thousands. 
There  are  said  to  be  some  thirty 
thousand  in  Vienna  alone,  including 
the  Bolsheviki  and  the  Karolyists. 
Only  a  few  of  the  former  frequent  the 
Monopol  Caf6.  Among  them  is  Garbaiy 


Minister  of  the  Interior  under  Bela 
Kun.  If  you  ask  him  his  private 
opinion  about  Bolshevism,  he  will 
answer  serenely  that  he  considers  it 
the  biggest  folly  of  which  the  human 
race  was  ever  guilty  —  an  ojnnion 
that  doubtless  speaks  wdl  for  his  in- 
telligence. 

Among  the  Karolyists  are  many  dis- 
tinguished and  attractive  men:  former 
cabinet  ministers,  professors,  lawyers, 
and  journalists.  Horthy's  Government 
has  driven  them  into  exile,  althou^ 
they  were  among  their  country's 
most  eminent  intellectual  leaders. 
Horthy  claims  that  their  presence  in 
Hungary  would  endanger  public  order; 
and  from  his  point  of  view  he  is  right. 
Conspiracies  are  less  dangerous  alnoad 
than  at  home. 

Michael  Karolyi  wanders  from  one 
European  capital  to  another,  while 
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judicial  proceedings  have  been  start- 
ed at  Budapest  to  confiscate  his  vast 
estates. 

He  is  charged  with  high  treason,  for 
having  turned  over  the  government  to 
Bela  Kim.  If  he  were  actually  guilty, 
he  would  deserve  any  pimishment 
likely  to  be  inflicted  on  him.  But 
Karolyi,  to  tell  the  truth,  has  been 
basely  calumniated  —  even  in  Italy, 
whose  authorities  expelled  him  as  a 
Bolshevik,  though  I  was  told  person- 
ally at  Rome  that  the  charge  was 
known  to  be  false. 

Undoubtedly  Michael  Karolyi  com- 
mitted grave  blunders  when  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Government.  He 
was  too  yielding,  and  also  in  too  great 
a  hurry  to  introduce  democratic  in- 
stitutions. But  he  never  voluntarily 
turned  his  authority  over  to  Bela  Kun. 
That  Bolshevist  leader  took  possession 
of  Hungary  without  anybody's  leave 
or  consent.  He  had  just  escaped 
from  the  prison  where  Count  Karolyi 
had  confined  him,  and  he  had  the 
psychological  aid  of  an  imaginary  army 
of  one  hundred  thousand  Russians, 
said  to  be  lurking  in  the  Carpathians, 
ready  to  pounce  upon  Hungary  in 
order  to  convert  it  to  Bolshevism. 
Michael  Karolyi  made  the  mistake  of 
remaining  for  a  time  in  the  country,  as 
president  of  some  obscure  economic 
organization,  until,  scenting  danger 
in  the  air,  he  considered  it  prudent 
to  leave.  But  meanwhile,  he  was 
branded  a  Bolshevik  and  regarded  with 
horror  by  civilized  people  generally. 

Let  me  recall  to  my  readers  that  this 
happened  at  a  time  when  Europe  was 
still  struggling  under  the  incubus  of  an 
abnormal  war-psychology,  and  stood 
face  to  face  with  the  first  formidable 
tasks  of  peace  and  reconstruction. 
The  public  and  its  rulers  had  more 
important  things  to  do  than  to  unravel 
all  the  refinements  of  culpability  and 
guilt  of  the  president  of  a  tiny  re- 


public in  Central  Europe.  So  the  world 
said :  *  Karolyi 's  a  Bolshevik,  and  there 
you  are. '  Later,  Horthy 's  Government 
thought  it  expedient  to  cultivate  this 
opinion,  and  started  a  penal  action 
against  the  former  magnate. 

Hungary  hoped  to  be  remade  by  the 
revolution  of  October  1918.  She  ex- 
pected to  be  changed  overnight  from  a 
country  with  one  of  the  most  aristo- 
cratic and  reactionary  constitutions  in 
Europe  to  a  democracy.  She  set  about 
sweeping  away  every  vestige  of  her  old 
mediaeval  institutions,  under  which  the 
clergy  and  the  nobility  still  preserved 
their  ancient  and  outgrown  privileges. 
The  duty  of  the  day  was  to  make 
Hungary  a  liberal  republic,  and  to 
establish  good  relations  with  the  other 
succession  states  of  the  old  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy.  In  addition, 
land  reform  was  urgently  needed. 
This  remains  the  basic  domestic  prob- 
lem in  Hungary  to-day.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  expropriate  the  great  land- 
owners, and  to  divide  their  estates 
into  small  freehold  farms. 

Jaszj,  a  former  university  professor 
and  minister  in  Karolyi's  Cabinet, 
said  to  me:  'Our  Administration  made 
an  honest  effort  to  carry  out  these  re- 
forms. But  the  violent  dismember- 
ment of  the  country;  the  relentless 
blockade;  the  narrow  vision  and  the 
hostility  to  democracy  shown  by  the 
Entente  missions;  the  separation  of 
large  bodies  of  Hungarians  from  the 
rest  of  the  nation  by  arbitrary  frontiers; 
the  violation  of  the  Armistice  agree- 
ment; the  complete  disorganization  of 
the  old  army;  the  infiltration  of  a  horde 
of  returning  prisoners  from  Russia,  all 
more  or  less  infected  with  Bolshevism; 
the  material  distress  of  the  people  in 
our  larger  cities;  and  the  Entente's 
cynical  repudiation  of  Wilson's  prin- 
ciples, and  especially  of  his  idea  that 
people  should  be  allowed  to  determine 
their  form  of  government  by  a  free 
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expression  of  their  will  at  the  ballot- 
box,  produced  a  situation  that  made 
it  impossible  for  Karolyi's  Cabinet 
to  withstand  the  unscrupulous  Bol- 
shevist propaganda,  supported  as  it 
was  by  Russian  gold/ 

Hungary's  two  main  problems  to- 
day are  the  question  of  the  monarchy, 
and  the  recovery  of  her  lost  citizens 
now  living  under  other  flags.  With 
regard  to  the  first,  let  me  point  out 
that  the  Hungarians  formerly  cherish- 
ed a  long-standing  and  cordial  hatred 
for  the  Hapsburgs.  Kossuth  advocated 
dethroning  them.  Only  recently  have 
they  enjoyed  some  popularity,  for  rea- 
sons too  complex  to  be  explained  in 
detail.  Had  not  a  series  of  unwise 
measures  and  blunders  —  I  do  not  say 
precisely  those  Oscar  Jaszj  enumerates 
—  destroyed  Karolyi's  influence,  his 
Republican  Party  might  have  gained 
new  recruits,  captured  the  popular 
imagination,  and  won  the  support  of 
public  opinion;  so  that  republican  in- 
stitutions might  have  been  peacefully 
established. 

Had  this  occurred,  the  solution  of 
the  second  question  would  have  been 
greatly  simplified,  and  we  might  not 
have  had  in  Central  Europe  to-day  a 
Little  Entente  armed  to  the  teeth,  and 
a  Hungary  isolated  and  quiet  merely 
because  she  does  not  dare  for  the 
moment  to  move.  Of  the  ten  million 
inhabitants  or  more  that  Hungary  has 
lost,  only  two  and  one  half  millions 
are  Magyars.  The  others  are  Ruman- 
ians, Czechs,  Serbs,  and  other  alien 
peoples. 

Hungarian  irredentism,  however,  no 
longer  refers  to  population,  but  to 
territories.  Hungary  demands  her  old 
physical  integrity.  Therefore  her  pres- 
ent irredentism  is  Imperialist.  E^ol- 
yi  and  his  party  repudiated  outright 
these  militarist  aspirations,  and  recog- 
nized that  Hungary  had  no  right  to 
include  within  her  boundaries  several 


million  people  of  alien  blood.  Tliere- 
fore,  the  Karolyists  asked  for  the 
return  to  Hungary  of  only  those 
territories  that  are  inhabited  by  Hun- 
garians. Furthermore,  Karolyi  pro- 
posed to  secure  this  restoration  by 
measures  diametrically  opposite  to 
those  championed  by  the  bold  and  b^ 
licose  defenders  of  the  pres^it  Govern- 
ment. He  consistently  opposed  an 
attempt  to  secure  these  ends  by  force. 
He  proposed  to  establish  good  relations 
with  the  neighboring  Powers,  and  to 
obtain  a  readjustment  of  frontiers  by 
friendly  agreements  and  arbitration, 
so  that  no  large  body  of  people  of  any 
race  and  tongue  would  be  forced  to 
dwell  permanently  under  a  foreign 
flag.  In  addition,  he  advocated  a 
tariff*  union  of  the  Central  European 
states.  He  still  pins  his  faith  to  an  in- 
ternational policy  of  reason  and  jus- 
tice, while  the  present  Government  pins 
its  faith  to  force. 

Present  probability  points  to  the  ev- 
olution of  Nicholas  Horthy's  r^ency 
into  a  monarchy.  Probably  a  Haps- 
burg  will  occupy  the  throne.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  what  constitutional 
restrictions  will  be  placed  upon  the 
future  sovereign,  but  it  seems  to  me  ex- 
tremely likely  that  there  will  be  a  return 
to  the  feudal  system.  Tlie  unhappy 
Trianon  Treaty  has  left  Hungary 
more  agrarian  than  ever.  Deprived  of 
most  of  her  mines  and  factories,  iso- 
lated from  the  sea,  cut  off  from  coat- 
mercial  outlets,  her  future  development 
will  be  purely  agrarian.  She  cannot 
bring  more  soil  imder  cultivation,  but 
she  can  ciiltivate  more  intensively 
what  she  has.  That,  indeed,  was  what 
Karolyi  proposed.  He  dreamed  of  a 
Hungarian  peasant  republic.  Karolyi 
tried  to  express  this  when  he  presented 
himself  to  the  French  General  Franchet 
d'  Esperey  in  company  with  two  sim- 
ple peasants.  This  was,  to  be  sure, 
a   theatrical    gesture.    Most    revohi- 
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tionists  are  fond  of  stage  effects.  But 
Karolyi  imagined  that  he  was  going  to 
pay  Ws  respects  to  a  representative  of 
the  France  that  gave  democratic  ideal- 
ism to  the  world.  Instead  of  that, 
General  Franchet  d*  Esperey  remarked 
sarcastically:  'Have  we  fallen  so  low, 
my  count?* 

The  Mag}rar  aristocrats  qtiite  agree 
with  the  general's  opinion.  They  are 
more  interested,  however,  in  preserv- 
ing their  estates  than  in  setting  up  a 
royal  court  or  maintaining  the  social 
privileges  of  their  rank.  It  was  with 
these  material  interests  in  view,  that 
they  fought  to  restore  Charles,  and 
that  they  will  now  fight  to  place  the 
Archduke  Otto  upon  the  throne. 

ICarolyi's  ideal  was  generous  and 
noble,  but  is  Ukely  always  to  remain  a 
mere  ideal.  The  ablest  and  most 
efficient  of  Karolyi's  followers  live  in 
exile,  and  his  party  in  Hungary  has 
dwindled  to  insignificant  dimensions. 

*We  inspire  more  fear  in  Horthy's 
Government  than  do  the  Bolsheviki,' 
a  prominent  Karolyist  said  to  me  at 
Budapest,  'because  we  stand  for  a 
programme  that  is  modem  and  essen- 
tially just  and  right.  The  present  Gov- 
ernment has  repudiated  and  scorned 
that  progranune.    We  are  helpless.' 

I  recall  that,  when  I  asked  a  foreign 
representative  of  the  present  Hunga^ 
rian  Government  whether  a  Karolyist 
Republican  Party  still  survived  in  his 
country,  he  replied:  'There  are  no  more 
Karolyists,  and  if  there  were,  they 
would  not  dare  confess  it.*  They  do  not 
dare,  you  will  understand,  because 
Ivan  Hejjas,  the  partisan  leader,  has 
served  his  coimtry  all  too  well. 

However,  Coimt  Karolyi  is  still 
fighting.  Recently  he  and  his  former 
associates  in  the  government  published 
a  democratic  manifesto  to  all  the  world, 
and  he  is  seeking  aid  and  comfort  from 
the  Little  Entente.  Meanwhile,  he 
leads  a  life  of  privation,  and  almost  of 


destitution.  His  property  has  been 
sequestrated,  and  Count  Michael  Ka^ 
rolyi,  ex-President  of  the  Hungarian 
Republic,  and  formerly  one  of  the 
wealthiest  magnates  of  the  realm, 
occupies  with  his  wife  and  children 
two  miserable  rooms  in  Prague.  Coxm- 
tess  Karolyi  arises  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  do  the  modest  marketing  for 
the  family.  She  stands  in  line  with 
women  of  the  working  classes,  waiting 
her  turn  to  buy  milk.  Meanwhile, 
Karolyi,  deserted  by  many  of  his 
friends,  sees  the  prospect  that  his 
political  dreams  will  be  realized  daily 
growing  less.  He  iswriting  his  memoirs, 
which  will  soon  be  printed  by  a  great 
English  publisher. 

It  is  a  sad  sign  of  distrust  in  the 
future,  when  a  man  still  so  young, 
ambitious,  and  full  of  initiative  as 
Michael  Karolyi  sits  down  to  write 
his  memoirs.  An  autobiography  usual- 
ly means,  for  the  man  who  writes  it, 
the  final  labor  of  an  active  life. 

In  the  cozy  reception-room  of  an  old 
house  in  Budapest,  a  friend  related  to 
me  one  evening  the  deeds  of  Hungary's 
ancient  heroes.  Through  the  window  I 
watched  the  first  shadows  of  evening 
descending  upon  gray  Pest.  Below,  the 
calm  tawny  Danube  lost  itself  in  the 
dusky  remoteness  of  the  Hungarian 
plains.  To  the  right  towered  the  massive 
royal  palace,  in  the  vulgar  architec- 
ture of  a  fashionable,  summer-resort 
hotel.  The  pointed  towers  of  the  white 
quay  of  the  fishermen,  beneath,  sug- 
gested minarets.  As  my  friend  related 
many  valiant,  heroic,  and  romantic 
deeds  of  old-time  Hungary,  evoking 
before  my  eyes  the  glories  and  the  de- 
feats of  centuries,  a  bronze  bust  in  the 
back  of  the  room  reflected  dimly  the 
failing  light  of  the  dying  day;  it  repre- 
sented an  almost  fleshless  face,  inexo- 
rably severe,  with  a  roughish  beard, 
huge  aquiline  nose,  keen  eyes,  and  mo- 
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bile  lips  closed  as  if  denying  a  petition. 
My  companion  interrupted  his  con- 
versation to  glance  at  the  bronze  bust, 
and  say:  *Stephan  Tisza,  the  last  real 
ruler  of  Hungary,  its  ruler  for  thirty 
long  years,  a  Hungarian  to  the  bone,  as 
inflexible  as  destiny,  as  courageous  as 
the  heroes  of  legends.  Karolyi,  Bela 
Kun,  Horthy,  will  pass  into  history 
stained  with  infamy  and  stigmatized  as 
failures.  They  are  merely  passing 
figures  tossed  momentarily  to  the  sur- 
face by  the  tempest  that  stirred  the 
Hungarian  nation  even  to  its  lowest 
depths.  But  Tisza  will  be  immortalized 
by  his  wonderful  mind  and  his  powerful 
Magyar  will.' 

Francis  Joseph  loved  Tisza;  albeit  he 
sprang  from  the  petty  country  nobility 
that  was  the  backbone  in  the  revolt 
against  the  Austrian  throne  in  the  times 
of  Kossuth.  Tisza's  father  fought 
valiantly  in  1848;  but  ten  years  later 
he  recognized  that  the  union  of  Hun- 
gary and  Austria  was  a  source  of 
strength  and  stability  in  the  welter  of 
European  politics.  He  supported  the 
compromise  of  1867,  and  as  a  member 
of  Parliament  and  as  Premier,  was 
loyal  to  Austria  and  the  Hapsburgs. 

Stephan  Tisza  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  father  from  the  first  days 
of  his  political  career.  All  Hungary  was 
united  against  him.  But  he  stood  by 
the-  Hapsburgs,  forced  through  the 
army  appropriations,  without  permit- 
ting Hungary's  demands  for  a  national 
flag  and  for  the  autonomy  of  her  own 
forces  even  to  be  debated.  In  all  his 
acts  he  was  an  inflexible  despot.  A  con- 
servative, even  among  conservatives, 
he  monopolized  power  in  his  own  hands. 
He  could  say  with  perfect  truth,  with 
Louis  XIV:  *I  am  the  State.' 

But  Hungary  needed  a  tyrant  like 
Tisza.  The  Magyars  were  a  wild,  war- 
like, proud  people,  accustomed  to 
lording  it  over  the  Rumanians,  the 
Serbs,  the  Ruthenians,  and  the  Croats. 


Now  they  found  themselves  under  the 
yoke  of  Austria.  Vienna  decided  for- 
eign policies.  Vienna  had  supreme  oom- 
mand  over  the  army.  To  Vienna  the 
great  nobles  of  Hungary  were  forced  to 
go,  to  do  obeisance  in  the  court  of  the 
Hapsburgs.  Austria's  supremacy  over 
the  ten  nations  of  the  Dual  Monarchy 
rested  more  heavily  upon  the  Magyars 
than  upon  any  of  their  neighbors. 
They  were  forced  to  assume  the  air  of 
vassals,  although  they  felt  that  they 
were  the  superior  race,  and  knew  they 
were  the  mainstay  of  the  monarchy. 
The  Hungarian  Parliament  still  has 
the  reputation  of  being  the  most  vio- 
lent and  disorderly  in  Europe.  Yet  its 
present  fisticuffs  and  duels  between 
legitimists  and  Horthy  men  are  mild 
indeed  compared  with  those  of  Tisza's 
times,  when  the  members  were  in 
almost  constant  revolt  against  their 
Prime  Minister.  But  Stephan  Tisza 
defied  them.  Strong  in  the  Imperial 
favor,  he  remained  firmly  seated  in  the 
Premier's  chair,  and  let  the  billows  of 
popular  hatred  break  harmless  at  his 
feet. 

Most  unexpectedly,  therefore,  the 
year  1914  raised  Tisza  to  the  summit  of 
popularity.  The  Hungarians  fancied 
that  Tisza,  their  Prime  Minister,  de- 
sired the  war,  and  cast  the  die  upon 
which  hung  the  fate  of  Europe.  Thdr 
pride  and  their  warlike  spirit  were 
equally  gratified.  Laudations  greeted 
him  on  every  side.  Mighty  Hungary 
had  at  last  called  the  insolent  bluff  of 
the  Serbs.  The  Hungarians  were  prov- 
ing now  to  all  the  world  that  they  were 
the  backbone  of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
Stephan  Tisza  smiled  on  the  enthusias- 
tic crowds  and  benevolently  received 
their  homage.  He  shook  the  hands  of 
the  Honveds  departing  for  the  front. 

None  the  less,  his  gloomy  {N'evisions 
of  the  future  weighed  heavQy  on  his 
heart.  One  evening,  upon  hk  return 
to  the  village  of  Geszt,  where  his  castle 
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lies,  several  hundred  peasants  sur- 
rounded him  and  wished  to  carry  him 
home  in  triumph.  He  remarked  with 
profoimd  sadness  to  a  friend:  'Some 
day,  perhaps,  they  will  stone  me  with  a 
fury  equal  to  their  enthusiasm  now/ 
Tisza  did  not  want  the  war. 

Archduke  Ferdinand,  Berchtold,  and 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Austrian  General 
Staff  were  in  the  Black  Book  of  Tisza. 
The  war  against  Serbia,  if  successful, 
would  solve  the  Yugoslavic  question 
in  grand  style;  that  is,  it  would  add 
largely  to  the  Slav  population  of  Hun- 
gary, and  correspondingly  weaken  the 
weight  of  the  Magyars  in  the  coimcils 
of  the  monarchy.  More  than  that, 
Tisza  foresaw  the  xmcertain  outcome  of 
a  general  European  war;  he  feared  the 
vast  armies  of  Russia  pressing  against 
the  Hungarian  frontier;  he  realized 
intuitively  the  devastation  and  ruin 
that  such  a  conflict  would  leave  in  its 
wake.  For  this  reason,  Stephan  Tisza 
was  one  of  those  who  drew  a  sigh  of 
relief  when  Archduke  Ferdinand  was 
struck  down  by  the  assassin's  bullet  at 
Serajevo. 

However,  the  heir  to  the  throne  had 
not  labored  in  vain  during  the  years 
preceding  his  death.  Berchtold,  Con- 
rad, and  a  whole  corps  of  fire-eating 
politicians  and  generals  were  in  the 
seats  of  power  at  Vienna.  Tisza  found 
himself  alone  in  his  fight  against  their 
Napoleonic  projects. 

The  first  step  that  these  gentlemen 
took  was  to  surround  the  trial  at  Sera- 
jevo with  profound  secrecy.  Press  cor- 
respondents, to  their  great  indignation, 
were  forbidden  to  report  the  proceed- 
ings. Today,  when  the  facts  are  better 
known  and  diplomatic  documents  are 
available,  we  may  conclude  with  as- 
surance that,  even  though  Serbia  may 
have  been  Russia's  long-arm  against 
Austria,  Vienna  did  not  believe  she  had 
a  clear  case  at  Serajevo  that  would 
justify  a  declaration  of  war  against 


her  southern  neighbor.  It  was  obvious 
that  Austria's  representatives  were 
plotting  some  deviltry  behind  their  veil 
of  secrecy. 

As  early  as  the  first  Crown  Council 
of  July  7,  1914,  Stephan  Tisza  saw 
what  Berchtold  had  in  mind,  and  pre- 
pared to  oppose  vigorously  his  plan  for 
a  war.  This  Council,  which  was  at- 
tended by  the  army  chiefs,  as  well  as 
by  chiefs  of  state,  divided  immediately 
into  two  parties.  All  but  one  of  the 
members  wished  to  send  Serbia,  off- 
hand, an  ultimatum  tantamount  to 
an  immediate  declaration  of  hostilities; 
Tisza,  standing  alone,  insisted  that, 
while  harsh  conditions  must  be  im- 
posed on  Serbia,  they  should  not  be 
absolutely  impossible  of  acceptance. 
He  argued  that  if  the  Government 
at  Belgrade  yielded  to  the  milder 
demands  he  advocated,  the  Vienna 
ministry  would  win  a  diplomatic  vic- 
tory that  would  restore  the  prestige  of 
the  country  before  all  Europe.  If  Bel- 
grade refused,  then  Austria-Hungary 
would  have  a  plausible  justification  for 
declaring  war.  But  Tisza's  opponents 
maintained  that  a  diplomatic  victory 
would  not  serve  their  purpose.  They 
laid  great  stress  on  Germany's  support, 
and  laughed  at  the  spectre  of  a  general 
European  war.  Tisza,  forced  to  give 
way,  still  insisted  that,  in  case  of  a  war 
and  a  victory  over  Serbia,  the  latter 
country  should  not  be  destroyed,  but 
should  merely  lose  certain  territories. 

It  was  finally  decided  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  old  Emperor.  Berchtold 
personally  took  the  communication  to 
Francis  Joseph;  and  on  the  eighth  of 
July  he  sent  Tisza,  who  had  already 
returned  to  Budapest,  the  famous  tele- 
gram of  the  German  Ambassador  at 
Vienna,  Tschirschky,  in  which  Ger- 
many took  an  attitude  adverse  to  any 
concessions  by  the  Dual  Monarchy  to 
Serbia.  In  h^  letter  to  the  Emperor, 
Tisza  laid  stress  upon  his  recommendar 
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tion:  'Let  the  conditions  imposed  upon 
Serbia  be  harsh,  but  not  such  as  she 
must  inevitably  refuse/  adding:  *  After 
a  conscientious  study  of  the  political 
situation,  and  after  considering  the 
economic  and  financial  ruin,  the  suffer- 
ing and  the  sacrifice,  that  inexorably 
follow  upon  the  heels  of  war,  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  share  in  the  responsi- 
bility for  such  an  attack  on  Serbia  as  is 
proposed.* 

But  in  the  end  Tisza  had  to  yield. 
Everyone  was  in  favor  of  a  war.  If  any 
hesitated,  it  was  probably  the  old 
Emperor  himself.  One  of  his  aids-de- 
camp told  me  personally  that  when 
Serbia  refused  the  ultimatum,  and  a 
declaration  of  war  had  become  inevit- 
able, the  Emperor  was  tremendously 
upset.  As  if  he  already  foresaw  the 
coming  conflagration  that  was  soon  to 
light  up  the  whole  horizon  of  Europe, 
Francis  Joseph  wrung  his  hands,  ex- 
claiming: *I  have  been  deceived;  I  was 
assured  that  the  war  would  be  localized 
in  Serbia,  and  that  the  other  powers 
would  remain  neutral.' 

Crushed  and  broken,  the  Eastern 
Army  rolled  back  from  the  Piave.  Arch- 
duke Joseph  issued  an  order  of  the  day, 
in  which  he  said  that  he,  a  Hungarian, 
would  lead  the  troops  of  his  country 
home.  So  the  Magyar  regiments  hur- 
riedly withdrew  from  Italy,  and  pre- 
cipitated themselves,  like  a  horde  of 
barbarians,  on  their  own  country. 
Four  years  of  war  and  hunger  and 
suffering  had  aroused  all  the  beast  in 
their  bosoms.  An  orgy  of  license  and 
violence  broke  out  in  Budapest,  where 
the  troops  returning  from  the  front 
and  war  prisoners  just  back  from 
Russia  abandoned  themselves  to  wild 
excesses.  The  maddening  fever  of 
revolution  spread  through  the  masses. 
Michael  Karolyi  was  raised  to  supreme 
power  on  the  shoulders  of  the  populace. 
It  is  not  true  that  he  wished  and 


ordered  Tisza's  death.  Though  old 
enemies,  who  had  previously  fought  a 
duel,  they  were  not  the  men  to  descend 
to  the  assassin's  blow  to  disembarrass 
themselves  of  their  foes.  Tisza's  death 
was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  of  Bol- 
sheviki  and  deserters,  who  aimed  to 
set  up  immediately  a  government  on 
the  Moscow  model. 

On  October  81,  1918,  the  Karolyist 
revolution  was  in  full  swing.  Here  and 
there  in  the  centre  of  thecity,  Karolyists 
were  still  encountering  occasional  re- 
sistance from  the  gendarmes  of  the  old 
Government.  Shooting  could  be  beard 
in  all  parts  of  the  city.  Crowds  of  dis- 
banded soldiers  had  gathered  in  front 
of  Parliament  House,  of  the  Govern- 
ment  office,  and  in  the  squares.  Their 
attitude  grew  more  threatening,  and  as 
the  disorder  increased  one  frequently 
heard  the  shout:  *  Death  to  Tisza  I' 

The  Prime  Minister  remained  quietly 
at  home,  not  because  he  was  afraid, 
but  to  calm  the  fears  of  his  wife  and 
granddaughter.  Tisza  personally  was 
quite  unconcerned.  He  knew  what  was 
coming.  Already  the  revolution  had 
swept  the  city,  and  the  populace  and 
the  troops  were  shouting  vengeance 
against  those  whom  they  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  war.  In  their  minds,  Tisza 
had  been  its  champion;  Tisza  had 
plunged  the  country  into  its  terrible 
disaster.  Tisza  must  die.  Meanwhile, 
their  victim  waited,  with  the  resigna- 
tion characteristic  of  his  stern,  inflex- 
ible, Calvinist  mind. 

It  was  about  seven  o'clock,  and  a 
rainy  evening.  Two  hundred  people, 
more  or  less,  gathered  in  front  of  his 
house.  Utter  silence  prevailed.  Finally, 
a  few  hesitating  assassins  summoned 
up  courage  to  enter  the  vestibule  and 
announce  that  they  wished  to  speak  to 
Tisza;  to  speak  to  the  man  who  had 
governed  Hungary  for  so  many  years, 
whose  strong  hand  bad  held  in  curb 
both  Parliament  and  the  peoi^.  Three 
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miserable  specimens  of  mankind  were 
in  the  lead;  they  were  his  judges.  They 
waited,  rifles  in  hand,  in  the  reception- 
room.  Tisza  appeared,  pale  but  unagi- 
tated,  followed  closely  by  his  wife  and 
granddaughter.  Through  the  half-open 
doors,  he  heard  the  muttering  of  the 
conspirators  without,  and  the  dull 
blows  of  gun  butts  striking  on  the 
sidewalk.  The  Prime  Minister  had 
a  revolver  in  his  hand.  Pogany,  one 
of  the  three  men  who  had  entered, 
said:  *Put  down  that  revolver,  if  you 
do  not  want  us  to  fire  at  those  women 
there.* 

Tisza  obeyed  in  silence,  and  begged 
the  women,  with  a  glance  of  his  eyes, 
to  leave  the  room. 

Another  of  the  men  said:  'You 
caused  this  war!  You  caused  the  death 
of  millions  of  men!  You  ruined  Hun- 


gary! There  is  only  one  punishment 
that  suits  your  case.* 

Someone  outside  stepped  to  the  open 
door  and  shouted,  in  a  commanding 
voice:  'Less  talk  there!  Kill  him!* 
Tisza  sprang  forward  to  strike  up  the 
man's  gun,  but  it  was  too  late.  He  fell 
dead;  and  the  assassins  hastened  away. 

A  few  minutes  later,  a  representative 
of  the  Karolyist  Government  came  to 
learn  whether  the  report  of  the  assassi- 
nation was  true.  Karolyi  later  sent  a 
wreath,  with  this  inscription:  *To  my 
great  adversary,  in  token  of  reconcilia- 
tion.' A  recent  decision  by  one  of  the 
boundary  conmiissions  has  given  to  Ru- 
mania Tisza*s  native  village,  Geszt, 
where  his  remains  are  buried,  in  bis  pa- 
ternal home.  Thus  the  last  great  figure 
in  Hungarian  history  lies  interred  in 
foreign  soil. 
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BY  GENERAL  SIR  FREDERICK  MAURICE 


From  the  Westminster  Oazetie,  June  3 
(LiBEBAL  Daily) 


Is  January  1918,  the  paramount 
fact  in  the  military  situation  was  that 
the  (Jermans  were  bringing  divisions 
from  the  Russian  Front  into  France 
and  Belgium  as  fast  as  their  railways 
could  transport  the  troops.  To  meet 
this  situation,  the  British  General  Staff 
continued  to  press  the  Government  to 
give  effect  to  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Allied  Commanders-in- 
Chief  and  Chiefs-of-Staff  in  Paris,  in- 
cluding Foch,  in  July  1917,  that  we 


should  act  defensively  in  the  secondary 
theatres  of  war  and  bring  back  as  many 
British  troops  as  possible  to  France. 
We  had  at  the  end  of  1917  not  less  than 
1,200,000  men  in  distant  parts,  and  a 
large  number  of  British  troops  could 
have  been  sent  from  the  I^t  to  help 
Haig  to  meet  the  expected  German 
attack,  without  the  smallest  risk  to  our 
Oriental  interests. 

But  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was,  after 
Passchendaele,  more  than  ever  con- 
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vinced  that  the  barrier  in  the  West  was 
impenetrable  alike  by  ourselves  and  by 
the  GrennanSy  and  was  therefore  op- 
posed to  sending  more  men  to  France. 
He  foresaw  a  period  of  anxious  defen- 
sive struggle  on  the  Western  Front,  and 
was  eager  for  political  reasons  to  com- 
pensate for  this  by  success  in  the  East. 
Therefore  he  urged  that  AUenby  should 
attack  and  drive  the  Turks  out  of 
Palestine,  and  forbade  the  transfer  to 
Haig  of  any  of  the  100,000  British 
troops  in  that  theatre  of  war.  There 
was  thus  a  direct  conflict  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Allied  soldiers. 

Was  the  barrier  in  the  West  impene- 
trable? Was  the  Western  Front  safe? 
These  were  the  questions  that  went  to 
the  root  of  the  matter,  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  believed  he  could  answer  them. 
The  Grermans  would  certainly  be  able 
to  attack  in  the  early  spring,  and  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  while  threatening 
various  parts  of  the  Allied  Front  they 
would  make  a  great  effort  against  one 
part;  but  they  would  not  have  any 
marked  superiority  of  numbers  on  the 
Front,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  right  an- 
swer was  for  the  defense  to  be  placed 
under  one  commander  able  to  decide  at 
once  as  to  the  point  of  danger,  and  con- 
trolling ample  reserves.  It  was  now 
evident  to  the  statesmen  that  the  Ver- 
sailles Council  was  not  such  an  author- 
ity. Something  more  was  necessary. 
What  form  should  this  something  more 
take?  The  idea,  still  very  prevalent, 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  6eorge  had  to  struggle 
for  imity  of  command  against  a  nar- 
row-minded soldiery  is  absurdly  wide 
of  the  truth.  The  soldiers  wanted  a 
workable  scheme  of  military  command, 
but  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  expressed 
himself  in  the  strongest  terms  as  op- 
posed to  the  creation  of  a  generalissimo; 
therefore  some  other  solution  had  to  be 
found. 

The  Versailles  Council  met  at  the  end 


of  January  1918  to  find  this  solutioii 
and  to  agree  upon  the  main  lines  of  the 
campaign  for  1918.  At  this  meeting  of 
the  Council,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  pio- 
pounded  his  Palestine  plan,  which  was 
opposed  by  M.  Clemenceau.  Eventual- 
ly it  was  agreed,  as  a  compromise,  that 
AUenby  should  attack,  provided  that 
no  reenforcements  were  diverted  from 
the  W^estem  Front  to  Palestine.  Rob- 
ertson protested,  as  he  wanted  to 
bring  troops  from  Palestine  to  France, 
but  was  overruled.  Then  came  the 
question  of  command.  After  a  pro- 
longed discussion,  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
proposal  to  form  a  strategic  reserve  for 
the  W^estern  Front,  and  to  place  this 
reserve  under  an  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Versailles  Council,  composed  of 
the  military  representatives  of  the  Al- 
lies at  Versailles,  with  General  Foch 
as  chairman,  was  accepted,  and  he  came 
home  satisfied  that  the  Western  Front 
was  safe.  Robertson  again  protested, 
after  putting  forward  an  alternative 
plan,  and  was  removed  from  his  posi- 
tion as  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General 
Stafi". 

Now,  in  fact,  the  strategic  reserve 
was  never  formed,  and  the  Executive 
Committee  never  exercised  any  real 
functions,  for  reasons  which  I  will  ex- 
plain. It  is  upon  this  hangs  the  defense 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  policy.  If,  argue 
his  friends,  the  Committee  had  been 
allowed  to  work  and  the  reserve  had 
been  formed,  the  disaster  to  the  5th 
Army  would  never  have  occurred;  but 
the  Committee  was  torp)edoed  by  Pi- 
tain,  Haig,  and  Robertson.  What 
happened?  The  Committee  met  and 
called  upon  the  Commanders-in-Chief 
to  provide  contingents  for  the  strat^ic 
reserve.  Haig  was  asked  to  supply 
eight  divisions,  and  replied  on  March  3 
that  he  could  not  furnish  them. 

The  British  Commander-in-Chief  was 
extraordinarily  well  served  by  his  in- 
telligence department,  and  by  the  end 
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of  February  he  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  mam  German  attack 
would  be  made  against  his  3rd  and  5th 
Armies.  Owing  to  the  political  pressure 
which  the  French  Government   had 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, he  had  been  compelled  to 
make  a  large  extension  of  the  Front  of 
the  5th  Army  in  relief  of  French  troops. 
He  had  had  to  send  five  divisions  to 
Italy  in  November,  and  had  received 
none  in  return,  nor  had  the  losses  of 
Passchendaele  been  made  good.  In  de- 
fault of  drafts  from  home,  he  had  had 
to  break  up  25  per  cent  of  his  British 
infantry  batallions  in  order  to  find  men 
for  the  remainder.    In  these  circum- 
stances he  could  not  garnish  his  whole 
Front  to  meet  the  coming  attack,  and 
he  decided  that  he  could  best  take  risks 
on  the  Front  of  the  5th  Army,  which 
was  nearest  to  the  French  and  had  more 
room  to  give  ground  than  had  the  ar- 
mies farther  North.   Had  he  furnished 
the    reserves    which    the    Executive 
Committee  asked  for,  these  reserves 
must,  in  the  main,  have  come  from 
the  troops  which  in  the  event  supported 
the  3rd  Army  in  the  battle.    Now 
Ludendorff  tells  us  that  his  plan  was  to 
break  through  north  of  the  Somme  — 
that  is,  on  the  3rd  Army  Front  —  and 
to  use  the  Somme  to  hold  ofi*  the  French 
while  he  rolled  up  the  British  Army.  It 
was  only  when  he  found  that  he  was 
not  succeeding  as  he  had  hoped  north  of 
the  Somme,  that  he  agreed  to  let  the 
Crown  Prince  follow  up,  south  of  the 
river   against   the   5th   Army,   what 
seemed  to  be  an  easily  won  success, 
toward  Amiens. 

If  Haig  had  let  the  reserves  go, 
Ludendorfi^s  plan  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  succeeded;  for  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  at  Versailles,  not  in  as 
close  touch  with  events  as  were  the 
Commanders-in-Chief,  after  such  de- 
bate as  always  takes  place  in  a  commit- 
tee,  after  satisfying  itself  that  the  main 


attack  was  really  against  Haig,  —  a 
fact  of  which  Petain  was  still  doubtful 
on  the  sixth  day  of  the  battle,  —  would 
only  have  released  the  reserves  much 
later  than  did  Haig.  They  could  not, 
then,  have  arrived  in  time  to  save  the 
3rd  Army,  which  would  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  disaster  of  the  5th  Army, 
with  consequences  far  more  disastrous. 
Be  it  remembered  that  the  Commit- 
tee controlled  only  the  reserves,  and  left 
the  Commanders-in-Chief  entirely  re- 
sponsible for  their  armies.  The  Ver- 
sailles decision  did  not  give  Foch  any 
voice  whatever  in  the  disposition  of  the 
troops  on  the  Front.  Had  Haig  sent 
the  reserves  away,  he  would  have  en- 
dangered his  army,  the  safety  of  the 
Channel  ports,  and  the  whole  Allied 
cause.  His  refusal  was  completely 
justified,  and  was  upheld  at  an  Allied 
Conference  held  in  London  on  March 
14,  which  in  eflFect  put  an  end  to  the 
Executive  Committee  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  repeated  at  Ver- 
sailles the  blunder  he  had  made  at 
Calais  eleven  months  before.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  obtain  imity  of  direction, 
but  he  desired  to  do  this  without  sac- 
rificing his  own  influence  upon  the 
strategy  of  the  war.  He  therefore, 
knowing  how  eager  the  French  were  to 
take  any  step  which  would  lead  to  con- 
trol by  themselves  of  the  operations  on 
the  Western  Front,  forced  through  a 
plan  which  his  experience  of  conferences 
led  him  to  think  would  be  accepted, 
without  giving  Haig  and  Robertson 
time  to  work  out  the  military  efiect  of 
the  proposal. 

This  plan  divided  the  forces  in 
France  still  more  than  they  had  been 
divided  before.  A  portion  was  left  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Commanders-in- 
Chief,  another  portion  was  placed 
under  a  Conmiittee;  and  command  by 
committee  has  always  failed  in  war. 
In  this  instance  the  Conmiittee,  being 
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composed  of  representatives  of  different 
nations,  was  doubly  defective.  It  pro- 
ceeded to  bargain.  The  French  would 
produce  so  many  divisions  for  the  re- 
serve, the  Italians  so  many,  if  the 
British  provided  so  many  more. 

The  right  way  to  approach  the  prob- 
lem was  to  regard  the  Front  as  a  whole, 
without  consideration  of  the  national- 
ity of  the  troops  on  the  Front,  and  to 
decide  what  parts  of  the  Front  could 
afford  to  give  up  reserves  for  the  benefit 
of  those  parts  which  might  need  sup- 
port, but  to  such  a  conunittee  this  was 
impossible.  These  matters,  and  the 
more  technical  problems  of  the  rate  at 
which  reserves  could  be  delivered  at  the 
Front,  were  beyond  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
competence,  but  he  gave  the  soldiers  no 
chance  of  considering  them  before  the 
Committee  was  formed.  He  succeeded, 
however,  in  preserving  the  position  he 
had  won  at  Rapallo.  The  British  repre- 
sentative on  the  Committee  was  to  be 
entirely  free  and  independent  of  the 
British  Commander-in-Chief  and  the 
British  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  and 
was  to  have  power  to  issue  orders  to 
the  British  portion  of  the  reserve.  The 
Prime  Minister  was  thus  sure  of  being 
able,  if  necessary,  to  play  off  one  soldier 
against  another  and  preserve  his  own 
influence — a  curious  form  of  unity. 
Divided  forces  and  divided  command. 

The  absurd  charge  has  been  made 
that  Haig  and  Petain  engaged  in  an 
intrigue  to  prevent  Foch  from  control- 
ling the  reserves.  In  fact,  Haig,  on 
studying  the  effect  of  the  Versailles  de- 
cisions, found  them  to  be  unworkable, 
and  at  once  proceeded  to  concert  with 
P6tain  arrangements  for  mutual  sup- 
port. Foch  was  fully  informed  of  the 
results  of  the  conferences  which  ensued 
between  the  two  Conunanders-in-Chief, 
and  his  representatives  were  present  at 
the  more  detailed  discussions  between 
the  two  Staffs.  It  was  on  Haig's  initia- 
tive that  the  Conference  at  Doullens, 


which  placed  Foch  in  control,  was  held; 
it  was  he,  not  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who 
supported  enthusiastically  the  creation 
of  a  generalissimo,  and  it  was  he  who 
proposed  that  Foch  should  be  nomi- 
nated. With  that  nomination,  unity  of 
command  on  military  instead  of  politi- 
cal principles  was  established,  and 
with  it  passed  away  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
influence  on  strategy.  The  German 
attack  was  stayed,  but  only  after  we 
had  suffered  losses  more  terrible  than 
we  endured  in  any  corresponding  pe- 
riod of  the  war,  and  after  the  blow  had 
fallen,  all  those  measures  were  taken 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  resolutely 
opposed  throughout  the  simmier  and 
autumn  of  1917. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  accepted  Foch's  appointment 
when  it  was  reported  to  Um,  and  as 
long  as  Foch  wtis  sending  troops  to  help 
us,  the  generalissimo  naturally  enough 
received  the  fullest  support  from  our 
Government;  but  on  the  first  occasion 
on  which  the  process  was  reversed, 
when  Foch  called  upon  Haig  to  supply 
eight  British  divisions  to  help  make 
the  counter-attack  of  July  18,  1918, 
which  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the 
Second  Battle  of  the  Marne  and  turned 
the  tide  of  war  in  our  favor,  the  Govern- 
ment threw  the  entire  responsibility  for 
weakening  the  British  Front  upon  Haig 
who  insisted  that,  having  appointed 
Foch  generalissimo,  it  was  our  duty  to 
support  him  in  his  plans.  Ina  small  book 
which  I  wrote  in  1919,  I  applauded 
that  decision  as  a  mark  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  courage  and  readiness  to  take 
risks.  I  have  since  learned  that  the 
courage  was  Haig's  alone.  The  initia- 
tive, both  in  the  appointment  of  Foch 
and  in  supporting  him  when  appoint- 
ed, came  from  the  British  Commander- 
in-Chief,  not  from  the  British  Prime 
Minister, 

When  the  crisis  came,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  splendid.    While  others 
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wavered  and  began  to  give  up  hope»  he 
never  lost  his  faith  in  victory,  and  with 
rare  energy  he  repaired  in  a  few  weeks 
all  the  errors  of  omission  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  His  vigor  and  courage  in 
the  dark  days  of  the  spring  of  1918  won 
for  him  the  admiration  and  devotion 
of  his  colleagues,  of  whom  few  knew  the 
full  story  of  the  events  which  I  have 
narrated  in  my  previous  articles. 

We  all  of  us  admire  the  man  who 
risks  his  life  to  save  the  occupants  of 
the  house  which  he  has  set  on  fire,  and 
our  admiration  is  the  greater  when  we 
do  not  know  the  cause  of  the  confla- 
gration. It  is  only  on  reflection  that  we 
realize  that  the  man  who  takes  precau- 
tions to  prevent  fire  is  the  more  useful 
citizen.  The  sole  precaution  which  had 
been  taken  to  meet  the  German  attack 
was  the  establishment  of  the  futile 
Executive  Committee,  agreed  to  by  M. 
Clemenceau  because  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  assurance  that  the  British 
Government  would  go  no  further  to- 
ward imity  of  command;  but  after  the 
event,  everything  that  was  possible  was 
done. 

Li  January  1918,  the  Government 
had  decided  that  an  additional  100,000 
men  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  army. 
In  April,  400,000  more  were  provided, 
and  so  the  500,000  men  whom  Robert- 
son had  asked  for  in  July  1917  were 
found.  One  complete  British  division 
was  brought  to  France  from  Italy  and 
two  more  from  Palestine.  Indian  bat- 
talions took  the  place  of  British  battal- 
ions in  four  other  divisions  in  Palestine, 
and  the  British  battalions  so  released 
were  used  to  reconstitute  four  shattered 
British  divisions  in  France. 

The  Western  Front  had  suddenly 
become,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  War 
Cabinet,  the  vital  Front,  and,  be  it 
noted,  these  measures  did  not  prevent 
the  overthrow  of  the  Turk  or  the  defeat 
of  the  Bulgar.  Wisdom  after  the  event 
is  better  than  no  wisdom  at  all»  but  it  is 


a  costly  conunodity,  and  we  had  to  buy 
it  at  the  price  of  800,000  casualties 
within  the  space  of  five  short  weeks  — 
that  is,  nearly  70,000  more  than  we 
suffered  in  the  fourteen  weeks  of  the 
Battle  of  Passchendaele.  We  lost  1,000 
guns,  vast  quantities  of  stores,  and 
were  brought  to  the  brink  of  defeat. 

We  were  saved  by  Haig's  cool  leader- 
ship, by  the  stubborn  valor  of  the 
British  soldiery,  by  the  fierce  energy 
with  which  Foch  filled  the  gap  between 
the  British  and  the  French  armies,  and 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  power  of  rising 
to  heights  in  an  emergency. 

Unfortunately,  immediately  the  first 
crisis  was  passed,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  re- 
verted to  his  former  methods.  He  had 
rid  himself  of  Robertson,  and  he  now 
saw  a  chance  of  ridding  himself  of  Haig. 

I  come  now  to  the  events  which 
caused  me  to  intervene. 

On  April  9,  on  introducing  the  meas- 
ure to  extend  the  age  of  military  serv- 
ice to  fifty-one,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
stated  that  our  armies  in  France  were 
stronger  than  they  had  been  in  the 
former  year,  and  denied  that  forces 
which  might  have  been  in  France  had 
been  kept  in  the  East.  Lord  Curzon, 
coached  by  the  Prime  Minister,  made 
sunilar  statements,  simultaneously,  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

I  did  not  know  of  these  statements  at 
the  tune  when  they  were  made,  for  the 
German  offensive  in  Flanders  b^gan  on 
April  9,  and  I  was  much  too  occupied 
to  read  speeches.  On  April  15 1  went  to 
France,  and  I  there  heard  that  the 
Prime  Minister's  statements  on  April  9 
had  aroused  great  indignation,  as  tend- 
ing to  throw  the  whole  responsibility 
for  failure  unfairly  upon  Haig  at  a  time 
when  he  required  all  the  support,  both 
moral  and  physical,  which  die  Gov^n- 
ment  could  give  him. 

I  promised  to  go  into  the  matter  on 
my  return  to  London,  and  on  April  20 1 
procured  copies  of  Hansard,  and  tjxeii 
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for  the  first  time  realized  how  mislead- 
ing the  statements  of  Ministers  were. 
While  I  was  still  considering  the  best 
course  to  take,  I  read  on  April  24  a 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  in 
reply  to  a  question  in  the  House,  that 
the  arrangement  for  the  extension  of 
the  Front  of  the  5th  Army  before  the 
battle  was  purely  a  military  one  —  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
extension  was  again  Haig's  alone. 

Sunultaneously,  I  learned  that  a 
scheme  for  removing  Haig  from  the 
supreme  command  in  France  was  com- 
ing rapidly  to  a  head.  I  had  then 
handed  over  my  work  in  the  War  Office 
to  my  successor  and  was  awaiting  ap- 
pointment to  a  command  in  France. 
Being  free,  I  went  away  for  a  week  to 
the  country  to  think  quietly.  I  say  this 
to  show  that  I  acted  on  no  sudden  un- 
pulse.  On  April  30 1  wrote  to  the  Chief 
of  the  Imperial  General  Staff,  calling 
his  attention  to  the  incorrect  state- 
ments of  Ministers  and  to  their  effect  on 
the  army  in  France.  Getting  no  reply 
and  believing  the  matter  to  be  one  of 
extreme  urgency,  I  decided  to  take  the 
grave  step  of  challenging  publicly  the 
statements  of  Ministers. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I  must 
act  alone,  as  I  could  not  brief  anyone 
without  disclosing  confidential  informa- 
tion, which  I  would  not  do.  I  therefore 
coDMnunicated  with  no  one  even  re- 
motely connected  with  the  press,  and 
the  only  person  in  any  way  connected 
with  politics  whom  I  consulted  was 
Lord  Salisbury,  to  whom  I  told  only 
what  I  had  heard  in  France. 

I  repeat  this,  because  it  is  still  said 
that  I  was  concerned  in  a  political  con- 
spiracy. I  was  concerned  to  prevent 
what  appeared  to  me  to  be  action  fatal 
to  our  cause.  I  believed  the  moral 
strength  which  the  justice  of  our  cause 
gave  us  was  our  chief  asset,  and  that 
we  should  impair  and  even  destroy  al- 
together that  moral  strength  if  the  Gov- 


ernment, after  refusing  throughout  the 
latter  half  of  1917  to  take  the  steps 
which  the  soldiers  had  urged  upon  them 
to  meet  the  German  attack,  threw  the 
blame  for  the  March  disaster  upon  the 
soldiers,  and  then  removed  H&ig.  I  be- 
lieved that  a  public  challenge  would 
have  the  effect  of  making  known  to  the 
whole  Cabinet  the  facts  as  to  the 
strength  of  our  armies  in  France  and  in 
the  East,  and  would  stop  the  attacks 
upon  Haig. 

I  knew  that  I  was  sacrificing  a  career 
of  some  promise  and  giving  up  my 
means  of  livelihood,  but  I  believed  that 
I  was  acting  rightly,  and  that  if  I  was 
right  I  would  not  suffer  materially.  I 
liad  no  political  motive  and  took  no 
part  in  the  political  events  which 
followed  my  letter  to  the  press.  It 
would  have  been  easy  for  me  to  go  to 
the  House  of  Commons  and  coach 
those  who  were  ready  to  attack  Minis- 
ters. I  stayed  in  the  country. 

The  statements  which  I  challenged 
were  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  of  April  9  that 
the  strength  of  the  army  in  1918  had 
been  more  than  maintained  as  com- 
pared with  1917,  that  in  Egypt  and  Pal- 
estine there  was  a  very  small  proportion 
of  British  as  compared  with  Indian 
troops,  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law*s  of  April 
23  that  the  extension  of  the  British 
Front  which  took  place  before  the 
battle  was  an  arrangement  made  solely 
by  the  military  authorities. 

The  facts  are  beyond  dispute.  The 
total  strength  of  the  army  in  France  on 
January  1,  1917,  was  1,299,000,  and  on 
January  1,  1918,  was  1,570,000  but  in 
1918  there  were  included  in  the  total 
strength,  300,000  unarmed  British  la- 
borers and  Chinese  coolies,  who  did  not 
appear  in  the  1917  figures,  while  the 
fighting  troops  in  1918  were  more  than 
100,000  weaker;  and  between  January 
1  and  March  21,  when  the  Germans 
attacked,  Haig  had  to  disband  140 
battalions  for  lack  of  men  to  replace  the 
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losses  we  had  suffered.  In  Palestine 
and  Egypt  there  were,  at  the  beginning 
of  March,  213,600  white  troops  and 
37,300  native  troops.  The  extension  of 
the  Front  of  the  5th  Army  was  under- 
taken because  of  the  pressiu'e  which  M. 
Clemenceau  brought  to  bear  on  our 
Government. 

These  being  the  facts,  the  case  against 
Haig  collapsed,  although  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  handling  the  facts  as  a  juggler 
does  a  pack  of  cards,  won  a  political 
triumph.  His  misstatements  were,  I  be- 
lieve, in  part  due  to  his  disposition  to 
interpret  facts  to  suit  conclusions  al- 
ready formed,  and  in  part  to  the  organ- 
ization with  which  he  had  surrounded 
himself.  He  had  established  a  special 
Prime  Minister's  secretariat  in  the 
garden  of  No.  10,  Downing  Street,  and 
this  department,  independent  of  all 
other  Government  departments,  had  a 
tendency,  natural  enough  in  the  circum- 
stances, to  look  for  the  information 
which  the  Prime  Minister  required, 
and  to  give  to  the  information  a  color 
suited  to  his  views;  a  process  which  in 
military  matters  was  easy  as  the  de- 
partment had  no  one  to  tell  them  how 
to  interpret  figures  supplied  by  the  War 
Office,  or  to  explain  that  unarmed 
Chinese  coolies  were  not  a  valuable 
reenforcement  for  Gough's  thin  line. 
The  Prime  Minister's  secretariat  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  be  a  dictator,  but 
did  not  supply  him  with  the  means  to 
dictate  wisely. 

As  I  have  said  in  a  previous  article, 
with  Foch  at  the  helm  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  influence  upon  strategy  ceased. 
He  was  the  Prime  Minister  when  vic- 


tory came,  therefore  he  was  the  man 
who  won  the  war.  He  still,  if  one  may 
judge  from  his  speeches,  believes  that 
his  strat^y  was  right  and  the  soldiers' 
strategy  all  wrong.  If  we  are  ever  to  be 
engaged  in  another  world  war,  which 
God  forbid,  it  is  vital  that  the  facts 
should  be  known. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  strength  as  a 
War  Minister  was  his  faith  in  victory 
and  his  power  of  keeping  the  confidence 
of  the  public.  His  weaknesses  were  his 
belief  in  his  military  judgment,  his 
power  of  deceiving  himself,  his  failure 
to  understand  that  opportunism,  some- 
times successful  in  peace,  is  highly 
dangerous  in  war,  and,  above  all,  his 
misconception  of  the  qualities  which 
are  required  in  a  leader  in  war,  and  his 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  vital  im- 
portance to  a  Commander-in-chief  in 
the  field  of  support  from  the  Govern- 
ment at  home.  He  wanted  soldiers 
quick  of  wit  and  clever  in  council, 
and  had  no  sense  of  the  importance 
of  character  and  determination  in  the 
field. 

He  could  never  bring  himself  to  en- 
courage Haig  in  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Asquith  encouraged  his  Commanders- 
in-Chief.  He  could  never  see  the  need 
for  such  a  system  of  bringing  the  func- 
tions of  the  statesman  and  soldier  into 
harmony  as  Mr.  Asquith  adopted.  The 
consequences  were  that  he  missed  the 
chance  of  victory  in  1917,  and  brought 
us  nearer  to  defeat  in  the  spring  of  1918 
than  we  had  ever  been,  while  the  final 
triumph  was  won  by  methods  which 
he  had  previously  opposed  with  all  the 
vigor  at  his  command. 
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[  The  article  wkick  we  reprint  hdow  appears  apropos  of  Mrs,  A.M.W,  StirUng*s  recent  hook^ 
William  and  Evelyn  de  Morgan.  The  biographer  is  a  sister  of  Mrs,  de  Morgan.] 


From  the  Times  Literary  Supplement,  June  22 

(NORTHCLIFFE  PhESS) 


In  her  recent  biography  of  William  de 
Morgan,  Mrs.  Stirling  quite  rightly  re- 
marks that,  as  a  writer,  he  was  born  out 
of  due  season.  This  could  be  said  of  any 
man  whose  first  novel  appeared  in  his 
8ixty.^ighth  year.  The  chief  grace  of 
William  de  Morgan  as  a  novelist  was 
that  he  obstinately  refused  to  be  born 
again  into  due  season;  so  that  in  his 
novels  one  gets  that  exceedingly  rare 
thing  —  a  fresh  view  of  a  bygone  gener- 
ation through  the  eyes  of  an  elderly 
man,  to  whom  the  past  was  so  clear  in 
his  memory  and  the  present  so  clear  to 
his  perceptions  that  he  could  play  the 
one  off  against  the  other  with  a  charm- 
ing  humor.  The  passages  that  we  most 
enjoy  in  Joseph  Vance^  AUce^for-Short, 
When  Ohost  Meets  Ohost,  and  The  Old 
Man's  Youth  are  those  that  illustrate 
the  look  of  London  —  the  faces,  the 
dresses,  and  the  common  phrases  of 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ago.  Into  these 
novels  he  put  the  best  of  what  he  re- 
membered. 

One  ingredient  which  Mrs.  Stirling 
has  incomprehensibly  neglected  is  the 
mature  character  of  her  own  sister,  Mrs. 
de  Morgan.  She  brings  her  before  us 
vividly  as  a  girl,  in  her  earliest  years  a 
winning  imp  and  later  on  an  unusually 
gifted  and  determined  nature.  William 
de  Morgan's  jmrents  had  allowed  him, 
good-humoredly,  to  drift  into  the  career 
of  an  artist.  Evelyn's  jmrents  did  all 
they  could  to  stifle  a  very  much  stronger 
conviction. 

It  is  a  note  of  those  times  that  an  ar- 
tistic career  was  not  considered  ^espectn 
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able,  so  that  the  youthful  Evelyn  was 
forced  to  attain  it  by  subterfuges.  In  a 
locked  study,  every  chink  in  the  door 
filled  with  putty,  she  fiurtively  plied  her 
paintbrush;  and  the  bag  of  books  that 
she  took  to  the  garden  of  Grosvenor 
Square  contained  drawing  materials  in 
a  false  bottom.  When  a  drawing  master 
was  at  last  engaged  to  teach  her  the 
graceful  art  of  painting  flowers,  she 
drove  him  away  in  horror  by  present- 
ing him  with  a  study  of  the  male  nude 
executed  from  a  jointed  lay  figure.  She 
worked  from  sunrise  till  evening,  per- 
petually accusing  herself  of  idleness  and 
frivolity  in  her  private  journal.  Yet  she 
carried  everything  before  her  at  the 
Slade  School. 

Even  then  she  had  to  fight  hard 
against  the  trammels  of  society;  and  the 
quality  of  her  rebelliousness  may  be 
judged  by  her  reply  to  the  threat  of  a 
Drawing  Room:  *I  '11  go  to  the  Draw- 
ing Room  if  you  like,  but,  if  I  go»  I  *11 
kick  the  Queen.'  It  is  no  wonder  that 
Burne-Jones,  on  hearing  of  the  engage- 
ment between  two  such  bright  spirits, 
could  write,  *  My  dear  fellow,  I  feel  as  if 
I  had  suggested  it.  * . 

We  are  told,  and  can  well  believe, 
that  it  was  a  perfect  imion  —  but  for 
the  thirty  years  of  their  niLarried  life 
Mrs.  Stirling  leaves  our  poor  imagina- 
tions to  supply  the  details  of  the  per- 
fection. On  the  subjects  of  Evelyn  de 
Morgan's  pictures  she  is  copious,  but 
she  shrouds  her  almost  completely  from 
our  view  as  a  living  character  and  the 
helpmeet  of  a  much  harrassod  Quuu 
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Of  William  de  Morgan  himself,  as  a 
character,  we  get  glimpses  rather  than 
a  continuous  view.  The  sacred  fire 
burnt  in  him,  certainly,  though  it  was 
not  for  painting.  But  when  that  inven- 
tive brain  found  an  outlet  in  which  art 
could  be  combined  with  construction,  it 
knew  no  rest.  Once  the  pottery  and 
lustre  business  had  begim,  he  poured  his 
whole  self  into  it. 

At  all  times  so  absorbed  was  he  in  creat- 
ing and  supervising  that  he  would  forget  all 
besides.  Reminded  that  it  was  long  past  his 
dinner  hour,  he  would  rush  off  to  the  nearest 
baker's,  buy  a  piece  of  bread,  and  returning 
in  haste  would  eat  it  absently  while  con- 
tinuing his  examination  or  direction  of  the 
work  going  on  around  him.  This  absorption 
in  the  creative  and  constructive  part  of  his 
business  involved  a  corresponding  indiffer- 
ence to  its  prosaic  side,  and  it  is  said  that 
more  than  once  he  forgot  to  sign  the  checks 
when  he  paid  his  men. 

Intensely  energetic  in  action,  he  was 
devoid  of  conunercial  acumen  and  con- 
stitutionally careless  in  money  matters. 
One  of  his  workmen  records  that  when 
the  factory  was  being  moved  to  Merton, 
*  he  could  n't  stand  the  bother  of  pack- 
ing. He  just  sat  on  a  chair  and  put  a 
hammer  through  dishes  worth  £2  10^. 
and  £3,  at  the  same  time  saying,  "Go 
on,  boys,  help  yourselves!"'  He  would 
carry  through  a  commission  at  a  finan- 
cial loss,  and  only  express  humorous 
surprise  when  the  balance  sheet  appear- 
ed. In  1900  he  wrote  from  Florence: 
'The  check  has  arrived  —  and  I  'm  de- 
lighted. For  I  had  exactly  ten  cents  in 
the  world,  and  two  more  halfpenny 
papers  would  have  reduced  me  to 
beggary!' 

It  is  at  times  like  these  that  the  rec- 
ord of  an  eyewitness  would  have  been 
precious.  The  vivacious  lady  who 
would  have  kicked  the  Queen  did  not, 
one  may  be  sure,  submit  tamely  to  the 
kicks  of  fortune. 

Yet  the  trial  stood  William  de  Mor- 


gan In  good  stead;  had  he  not  endured 
the  test,  Joseph  Vance  would  not  have 
been  bom.  Without  the  sweetness  of 
character  that  survived  so  long  a  strug- 
gle, the  humor  that  lightened  every 
burden,  and  the  optimism  that  led  him 
to  regard  all  mortal  existence  as  *  some- 
how good,'  William  de  Morgan  could 
never  have  entered  on  his  last  phase. 
Till  the  end  he  remained  the  same 
sunny  lovable  being  who  exchanged 
cockney  letters  with  Bume^ones,  and 
who,  in  the  recent  war  time,  blew  the 
windows  out  of  the  Polytechnic  labora- 
tory as  light-heartedly  as  he  set  a  chim- 
ney on  fire  with  his  first  kiln. 

An  engaging  serenity  irradiates  the 
whole  of  his  literary  work,  making  even 
its  less  successful  passages  tolerable, 
and  holding  an  impatient  reader  con- 
tented while,  with  absorbed  delibera- 
tion, he  lingers  over  every  detail  of  his 
elaborate  and  melodramatic  construc- 
tions. This  quality,  shining  through 
humor  and  pathos  alike,  can  only  be  the 
reward  of  a  life  well  lived.  Through  it 
he  foimd  success  when  his  life  appeared 
to  lie  in  ruins.  The  young  man's  old  age 
was  as  bright  as  one  of  his  own  lustres, 
but  it  won,  and  still  wins,  our  hearts 
because  that  brightness  was  turned 
upon  the  old  man's  youth,  illuminating 
through  an  enchanting  haze  that  little 
while  ago  which  stands,  even  now,  in 
the  shadow  between  history  and  ex- 
perience. 

Regret  for  old  times  is  the  organ-point 
of  William  de  Morgan's  novels,  and  it  is 
significant  that,  after  various  experi- 
ments in  modernity  and  historical  ar- 
chaism, he  returned  to  his  looking  back- 
ward. He  never  failed  to  pass  on  to 
the  reader  the  fascination  of  what  met 
his  view,  even  in  his  last  imfinished 
novel.  The  Old  Man's  Yovih^  which  con- 
tains ]>assages  of  intimate  reminiscence 
as  tender  as  any  that  he  wrote.  He  was 
not  afraid  to  dwell  on  the  pathos  of 
time's  flight.  In  Alice^for'Shart  there  is 
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a  typical  passage  wherein  he  reflects 
upon  the  chill  that  follows  the  first  warm 
recognitions  after  long  absence:  — 

And  then  in  the  first  flush  of  our  long- 
looked-for  return,  we  and  you  are  full  of 
gladness,  and  think  it  will  all  be  as  it  was  in 
the  days  before  our  parting.  But  it  is  n't! 
The  chill  comes  soon,  and  we  know  that  our 
rejoicing  is  dying  down.  It  won't  come  back, 
the  old  time,  for  all  we  swept  and  garnished 
our  hearts  to  receive  it.  And  then  we  look 
round  at  the  things  that  be,  the  new  young 
lives  that  have  come  and  grown  in  our 
absence;  the  vacant  places  that  were  full, 
the  houses  that  have  been  cleared  away; 
the  tenements  or  dwellings  or  mansions  that 
have  risen  where  they  stood!  And  we  settle 
down  to  the  actual,  and  try  to  find  some 
solace  for  the  loss  of  the  things  that  were; 
but  perhaps,  after  all,  if  we  got  them  back, 
they  would  seriously  interfere  with  the 
things  that  are. 

Most  of  William  de  Morgan's  philos- 
ophy lies  in  that  passage,  but  it  was 
completed  by  a  confidence,  no  more 
clearly  formulated  than  by  his  Doctor 
Thorpe,  that  somehow  or  other,  some- 
where else,  all  the  old  things  come  alive 
again.  He  could  condemn  the  insani- 
tary slums  and  dingy  cellars  of  old 
London,  the  dishonesty  of  its  builders, 
and  the  impenetrability  of  its  fogs,  but 
he  cherished  its  memory  as  tenderly  as 
the  old  woman  in  When  Ohost  Meets 
Ohost  cherished  the  model  of  a  water- 
mill.  He  lingers  over  its  picturesque 
charms,  its  sudden  alleys,  its  public- 
houses,  its  accents,  and  its  fashions:  — 

Those  were  the  daj's  of  crinolines,  of  hair 
in  cabbage-nets,  packed  round  rubber-infla- 
tions; of  what  may  be  called  proto-croquet, 
with  hoops  so  large  that  no  one  ever  failed 
to  get  through,  except  you  and  me;  the  days 
when  Ah  che  la  morte  was  the  last  new  tune, 
and  Landseer  and  Mulready  the  last  words 
in  art.  They  were  the  days  when  there  had 
been  but  one  Great  Exhibition  —  think  of 
it  —  and  the  British  Fleet  could  still  get 
under  canvas.  We,  being  an  old  fogy,  would 
so  much  like  to  go  back  to  those  days  —  to 
think  of  daguerreotypes  as  a  stupendous 


triumph  of  scienoe,  baUoons  as  indigeBOUS 
to  Cremome,  and  table-tiiniing  as  a  nine 
days'  wonder;  in  a  word  to  fed  our  bioepa 
with  satisfaction  ia  an  epoch  when  wheds 
went  slow,  folks  played  tunes,  and  nobody 
had  appendicitis. 

These  are  not  profound  thought8,and 
we  may  all  of  us  arrive  at  the  age  when 
we  shall  repeat  our  own  version  of  them. 
Yet  few  of  us  will  reach  William  de  Mor- 
gan's  standard  of  reminiscence,  for  he 
was  an  acute  observer,  and  had  lent 
loving  eyes  and  ears  to  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  London.  There  is  an  extras 
ordinary  amount  to  be  learnt  from  his 
novels  about  the  London  of  the  fifties 
and  sixties,  which  it  would  be  worth 
while  gathering  into  a  little  anthology. 
Even  such  a  minor  recollection  as  that 
of  Joe  Vance's  bus  ride  from  Wands- 
worth to  Hampetead  is  worth  Measur- 
ing:— 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  outcrop  of  sub- 
urban villas  at  Haverstodc  Hill,  Mother 
Redcap  would  have  been  very  nearly  the 
limit  of  the  town.  Onmibuses  thou^it  this 
tavern  the  edge  of  civilization,  and  8tq[iped 
a  long  time  for  refreshments  and  badhiage 
before  venturing  out  into  the  wilderness. 
Mine  was  a  very  slow  example,  and  must 
have  whiled  away  the  best  part  of  an  hour 
between  the  Bedcap  and  the  cow  pond  on 
the  left  of  the  road  facing  Downshire  Hill. 

And  Lossie's  letter  describing  the 
family  journey  in  the  steam  packet 
from  London  Bridge  to  Heme  Bay, 
where  you  went  along  the  pier  in  a 
truck  with  a  sail,  is  worth  cutting  out 
and  framing. 

It  might  be  said  of  De  Morgan's  eye 
and  ear,  as  he  went  to  and  fro,  adhsse-' 
runt  pavimento;  and  he  sorted  these 
pavement  notes  to  compare  them  with 
the  notes  of  the  next  generation  but  one, 
like  the  fictitious  narrator  of  Joseph 
Vance's  life. 

Even  the  jargon  of  my  attendant,  which 
I  feel  ought  by  rights  to  resemble  that  ol 
Mrs.  Packles  and  Feener,  is  as  unlike  as  it 
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can  wdl  be.  When  I  ask  her  what  was  that 
TOW  last  night,  in  the  street  behind,  just  on 
to  midnight,  she  replies  that  it  was  a  lidy 
with  a  biby,  fighting  with  another  lidy,  and 
both  were  took  off  to  the  stytUm.  Nobody 
had  that  accent  in  my  boyhood.  Even  the 
pothouse  from  which  the  two  ladies  had  to 
be  removed  is  completely  changed.  In  the 
fifties  I  know  exactly  what  it  was  like:  flar- 
ing gas-jets  —  huge  plate-glass  windows 
blocked  with  giant  numerab  printed  on 
paper  to  show  how  chei^ly  the  filthy  fluids 
on  sale  would  harden  the  livers  and  soften 
the  brains  of  their  consumers  —  a  compo 
front  painted  with  four  coats  of  stone-color, 
two  flat  and  two  round,  every  three  years 

—  aU  woodwork  ditto  in  Brunswick  Brown 

—  not  because  it  was  the  George  the  Fourth, 
but  because  that  brown  was  a  good  out-o'- 
door  color  —  and  a  flamboyant  Lion  and 
Unicom  fighting  for  the  crown  much  too 
big  for  either  of  them  on  the  comer  of  the 
fii^t  floor. 

William  de  Morgan's  testimony  with 
regard  to  the  Cockney  speech  of  his 
boyhood  has  a  special  interest.  In  1850, 
perhaps,  some  contemporary  of  Mr. 
Weller's  was  observing,  with  humorous 
internal  remonstrances,  that  nobody  in 
London  any  longer  spelt  it  *  with  a  wee. ' 
Now,  Christopher  Vance  did  not  spell 
it  with  a  Wy  though  he  talked  about  a 
*  wan-proprietor.'  He  was  a  transition 
stage,  with  a  certain  drawl  over  some 
of  his  vowels  —  he  said  'coorse'  for  'of 
course, '  and  spoke  of  a  *  stork-in-trade ' 

—  which  is  far  off*  the  clipped  London 
pronunciation  of  to-day.  His  little  son, 
Joseph  —  in  common  with  the  juve- 
nile inhabitants  of  Tallack-street  and 
Sapp's  Court— said  *moy '  for'my 'and 
*loidy' for  *  lady.'  Here  is  his  evidence 
before  the  magistrate  on  the  occasion 
of  the  misunderstanding  between  his 
father  and  Mr.  Peter  Gunn:  — 

'  Moy  Father,  he  ordered  quart  o'  four  ale 
and  giv*  me  some  out  o*  the  pot.  Then  he 
swallered  off  the  rest,  and  when  he  come  to 
the  end  he  says  strike  me  blind,  he  says,  if 
there  ain't  a  hinsect  in  this  here  pot.  And 
he  totes  the  hinsect  out  on  the  bar  and  he 


histes  me  up  by  the  trousers  for  to  see  him. 
Six  legs  he  had  and  wings  like.  And  Mr. 
Peter  Gunn  he  says  **  Crock  him,"  he  says! 
And  moy  Father  he  says,  not  if  he  knowed 
it!  And  Mr.  Peter  Gunn  he  crocks  him 
hisself .  And  then  my  Father  he  fetches  Mr. 
Peter  Gimn  a  smack  over  the  mouth.' 

He  did  not  say,  be  it  observed,  *a 
smack  over  the  marth,'  as  he  would 
have  done  to-day.  There  is,  in  fact, 
evidence  in  several  of  these  novels  that 
the  extreme  debas^nent  of  vowels  now 
obvious  in  London's  speech  is  a  com- 
paratively recent  depravation.  That  it 
can  be  due  to  Twopenny  Tubes  and  ap- 
pendicitis is  hardly  tenable,  bul  it  seems 
to  have  come  in  their  train  by  a  process 
that  is  not  discernible.  Mrs.  Stirling 
records  that  William  de  Morgan  prob- 
ably studied  the  mental  and  phonetic 
peculiarities  of  Christopher  Vance  from 
those  London  workmen  with  whom  he 
was  in  the  closest  and  most  friendly  re- 
lations; and  there  is  other  evidence  in 
her  memoir  that  he  was  a  connoisseur  of 
the  local  dialect.  In  the  circle  of  young 
men  wherein  the  closest  friendships  of 
his  first  manhood  were  made,  it  was 
apparently  the  fashion,  introduced  by 
Rossetti,  to  talk  slang  as  a  comic  relief 
to  the  seriousness  of  their  ideals.  Burne- 
Jones  particularly  excelled  in  the  im- 
personation of  a  kind-hearted  illiterate, 
and  his  letters  in  this  vein,  such  as  the 
one  beginning,  'do  you  remember  a 
frame  i  likt  at  your  house  it  wus  a  frame 
from  florrence  it  wus  a  nice  one  and  i 
likt  it, '  are  delicious.  All  of  which  goes 
to  show  that  De  Morgan's  reproduc- 
tions of  London's  language  are  to  be 
taken  seriously,  perhaps  more  so  than 
those  of  Dickens. 

Another  thing  about  London  which 
William  de  Morgan  remembered  very 
accurately,  and  with  some  disgust,  was 
the  waste  of  time  at  the  Academy  Art 
School.  He  used  his  own  experiences 
freely  both  in  Alice-forShort  and  in 
The  Old  Man's  Youlh.  There  is  much 
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humor  in  this  preservation  of  a  state 
of  affairs  now  so  entirely  vanished, 
for  if  Mr.  'Opkinses  still  exist,  their 
futilities,  we  imagine,  can  no  longer  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  perfunctory  Visitors. 
Mr.  Jerrythought  in  Alice-for-Short  is 
a  less  kindly  satire  than  usual  on  the 
Impressionist  School  which  De  Morgan 
heartily  disliked;  but  Mr.  'Opkins, 
drawn  from  the  same  original,  is  a 
jewel,  with  his  dodges  for  attaining  all 
the  high  qualities  of  art  without  in- 
dustry, and  his  cockney  fluency  in  ex- 
pressing  them. 

'And  hid  advice  was,  the  minute  you  had 
got  your  work  marscd  in  ackerate,  redooce 
it.  Then,  when  it  was  reg'lar  dry,  and  no 
mistake,  you  took  it  up  and  worked  in  the 
Expression.  The  Feelin'  would  come  of  it- 
self. .  .  .  As  for  Quality,  you  could  n't 
expect  that.  These  old  beggars  all  had  Time 
on  their  side,  and  we  poor  Modems  were 
helpless  in  the  hands  of  Contemporaneous- 
ness.' 

So  Mr.  'Opkins  —  while  Mr.  Jerry- 
thought  brought  to  extreme  perfection 
the  art  of  never  retouching.  Yet  even 
these  incompetents  are  included  by 
William  de  Morgan,  one  feels  sure,  in 
the  glamour  of  the  old  times,  together 
with  the  plausible  and  wasteful  builders 
who  indulged  in  that  horrid  crime,  on 
which  he  more  than  once  dilates,  of 
cutting  new  bricks  in  two  when  they 
wanted  bats. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  little  sur- 
prising that  among  the  incompetent  or 
insufficient  artists  in  his  novels  he 
should  have  found  no  place  for  a  true 
one.  Not  only  were  Burne-Jones,  Ros- 
setti,  and  William  Morris  his  close 
friends,  but  there  was  a  devoted  artist 
painting  by  his  side  during  the  whole  of 
his  married  life;  for  Evelyn  de  Morgan, 
though  disdaining  publicity  and  profit, 
followed  indefatigably  the  path  of  al- 
legorical painting  along  which  her  own 
inspiration  led  her.  Yet  while  his  wife, 
with  a  brilliant  brush,  was  drawing 


those  spiritual  forms  of  angeb  and  ab- 
stractions, the  children  of  her  oesthetic 
visions,  the  novelist,  copiously  tran- 
scribing life  on  a  conversational  letvel, 
left  this  manifestation  out  of  his  picture. 

And  this  reflection  brings  up  the 
whole  bevy  of  William  de  Morgan's  de- 
lightful young  ladies,  with  the  confes- 
sion on  their  charming  lips  that  none  of 
them  was  drawn  from  Afrs.  de  Morgan. 
At  the  sight  of  them  all  —  Lossie,  Janie, 
Peggy,  Sally,  Tishy,  Nancy,  and 
Gracy  —  the  notion  is  irresistibly  con- 
veyed that  they  are  sisters,  and  that 
they  were  their  creator's  ideals  of  femi- 
nine youth. 

They  are  the  Graces  of  the  'old 
times,'  when  daughters  were  affection- 
ately dutiful  to  their  parents,  adored 
their  brothers,  and  went  into  ecstasies 
over  every  baby.  They  look  best  in 
ringlets  and  crinolines,  for  they  belong, 
no  less  clearly  than  Feener,  to  the  old 
man's  youth.  Their  roses  bloomed  in 
happy  domesticity,  except  when  they 
lent  their  fragrance  to  n^ected  slums 
—  the  one  extra-mural  occupation  to 
which  they  were  addicted.  They 
brought  sunshine  with  them  into  every 
room,  and  all  right-minded  young  men, 
particularly  doctors,  adored  them. 
When  they  were  called  Lossie  and  were 
aged  fifteen  they  were  impelled  by  the 
spirit  of  their  age  to  kiss  on  sight  nice 
little  plumber's  boys  who  looked  quite 
clean;  if  Peggy  Heath  was  their  name, 
they  called  their  portly  Victorian  father 
*  Pappy  dear,'  and  took  *Alice-for- 
Shorts '  to  their  bosoms,  so  that  the  said 
Alices  might  develop  into  Graces  with 
equally  engaging  attributes. 

These  divinities  of  the  old  man's 
youth  loved  everybody,  and  everybody 
loved  them;  and  how  could  this  ex- 
change of  love  have  been  avoided,  when 
they  rattled  on  so  artlessly  in  conver- 
sation, and  when  they  wrote  letters, 
rattled  still,  as  vivaciously  as  they 
talked,  over  quires  of  notepaper 7  They 
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had  no  discontents;  they  wanted  nei- 
ther votes  nor  latchkeys:  indeed,  why 
should  they,  since  they  invariably  got 
round  their  stout  and  fussy  mothers, 
and  their  whimsical  fathers,  by  sheer 
amiability?  Their  creator,  it  seems, 
must  have  worried  little  about  the 
problem  of  heredity,  for  he  took  a 
broadly  humorous  view  of  the  heads  of 
families,  youth  that  he  was,  never 
doubting  that  the  eternal  Potter  could 
fashion  perfect  vessels  out  of  such  com- 
mon clay. 

When,  for  the  purpose  of  variety,  Wil- 
liam de  Morgan  was  compelled  to  ad- 
mit the  possibility  of  blemish  in  young 
women,  he  handled  it  gently.  But  for 
this  tenderness  toward  the  young  he 
revenged  himself  upon  the  elderly.  Ex- 
cept —  speaking  metaphorically  —  *  in 
the  purer  air  of  Seven  Dials,'  he  could 
conceive  no  attractive  female  character 
over  forty.  It  is  either  Aunt  Izzy,  the 
typically  tiresome  old  lady,  who  made 
her  unbelieving  brother  say  grace  on 
board  the  Heme  Bay  packet  —  *  It  may 
be  the  last  time  you  will  ever  say  grace, 
Randall';  or  Mrs.  Heath,  who  com- 
plained that  nobody  told  her  anything; 
or  Lady  Arkroyd,  who  was  an  aristo- 
cratic version  of  Mrs.  Heath;  or  Mrs. 
Eldridge,  the  vulgar  and  accomplished 
mischief-maker,  who  is  the  one  triumph 
of  that  unequal  story,  It  Never  Can 
Happen  Again.  In  a  letter  quoted  by 
Mrs.  Stirling,  a  stranger  —  one  of 
many  —  wrote  to  the  novelist:  — 

Somehow  you  have  the  knack  of  making 
one  feel  at  home  with  your  characters,  es- 
pecially the  girls.  Only  it  seems  to  me  that 
your  experience  with  old  ladies  must  have 
been  unfortimate,  for  nearly  all  your  elderly 
ladies  are  exasperating.  Your  fathers  are 
nice,  and  your  sisters  just  perfect,  but  I 
wish  you  knew  a  real  living  unselfish  old  lady 
to  be  somebody's  mother  in  your  next  story. 

But  William  de  Morgan  did  not  see 
things  that  way:  he  could  only  regard 
sympathetically  a  character  whom  he 


admired  or  pitied.  He  admired  his 
Lossies  and  Janeys,  and  pitied,  quite 
inexhaustibly,  his  Aunt  Pictures  and 
Mrs.  Marrables;  but  it  was  typical  of 
the  old  man's  youth  that  well-to-do 
and  respectable  people  became,  in  his 
eyes,  either  tiresome  or  comic  as  soon 
as  the  enchantment  of  youth  had  pass- 
ed away.  We  are  never  allpwed  to  see 
his  divinities  grow  old,  but  we  guess 
that,  if  fate  were  kind  to  them,  they 
died  young. 

Dickens,  his  master,  may  have  in- 
fluenced him  in  this  respect,  but  Wil- 
liam de  Morgan  was  less  tender  to 
middle-class  age  than  Dickens.  Mr. 
Wardle's  mother  was  tiresome  and  gar- 
rulous, but  she  was  tenderly  treated  by 
Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  creator.  In  De 
Morgan's  novels,  the  beloved  mothers 
are  nearly  all  dead  before  the  story 
opens. 

Nevertheless,  if  in  certain  respects 
William  de  Morgan's  character-draw- 
ing is  open  to  criticism  on  the  score  of 
verisimilitude,  he  made  ample  amends 
in  other  directions.  The  store  of  pictur- 
esque detail  laid  up  in  his  memory  was 
so  vast  that  he  has  left  us  a  picture  of 
life's  daily  round  in  those  old  days, 
complete,  up  to  the  confines  of  Mayfair, 
in  all  its  circumstances.  The  'cham- 
pagne standard '  he  did  not  know  well, 
but  in  the  beer,  gin,  and  claret  stand- 
ards he  was  a  past-master.  The  minds 
of  men  who  did  odd  jobs  held  no  secrets 
from  him,  and  he  read  the  gutter-child 
like  an  open  book.  The  accumulations 
of  benevolent  but  shrewd  philosophy 
and  of  human  kindliness  which  he 
found  among  them  are  his  real  testi- 
mony to  the  goodness  of  the  *old  times.' 
Convinced  that  they  were  incapable  of 
improvement  this  side  of  heaven,  he 
was  not  driven  to  personify  abuses  in  a 
Squeers,  a  Fagin,  or  a  Mrs.  Gamp.  His 
retrospective  glasses  were  tinted  as  deli- 
cately as  the  cheeks  of  his  heroines,  but 
there  was  no  distortion  in  their  lenses. 
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From  La  Revue  de  UAmSrique  Latins,  April  1 
(Pabisian  Monthly  Devoted  to  South  Amebica) 


It  happened  in  the  season  of  Saint- 
Jean  when  the  nights  were  cold.  Inside 
a  low  cabin,  squatting  down  on  their 
haunches  like  a  caetetus  in  a  grotto,  two 
old  negroes  bent  over  a  tripod  full  of 
glowing  coals.  The  smoke  would  have 
made  the  air  unbreathable  for  anybody 
except  these  two  old  blacks.  With 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  incandescent 
carbon,  as  if  the  coals  evoked  reminis- 
cences that  held  them  both  absorbed 
in  meditation,  they  seemed  to  carry  on 
a  kind  of  mute  dialogue.  Only  at  long 
intervals  did  an  occasional  brief  phrase 
escape  to  break  the  silence. 

The  cabin  door  was  too  low  for  a  man 
to  enter  upright.  Whoever  wanted  to 
come  in  had  to  bend  down  low  and  poke 
his  head  in  after  a  curious  fashion,  as  if 
to  surprise  some  savage  animal  in  its 
lair. 

Through  the  doorway,  standing  al- 
ways open,  came  puffs  of  cold  air  that 
stirred  the  smoke  and  every  now  and 
then  drove  a  little  burst  of  sparks  from 
the  blaze.  At  such  moments  the  long 
face  of  Quindanda's  companion  puffed 
out,  as  if  he  had  thought  to  laugh  and 
suddenly  changed  his  mind;  and  then, 
as  if  to  express  some  fancy  roused  in 
him  by  the  sparks,  Joao  Congo  would 
say  loudly:  'Little  girls  coming  from 
school.'  Quindanda  would  make  no 
reply  at  all,  but  after  a  little  while,  as 
if  he  wanted  to  take  up  the  subject 
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anew,  he  would  address  his  comrade  in 
the  language  of  the  Coast. 

Both  had  originally  come  from  the 
same  part  of  Africa,  and  now  they  were 
alone.  They  had  belonged  to  the  same 
tribe  and  had  been  governed  by  the 
sameto6a.  Quindanda,  when  he  talked 
to  the  white  men,  told  them  he  came 
from  royal  blood;  and  he  regarded  him- 
self with  conviction  as  a  prince  in  his 
own  right.  He  groaned  with  sincere 
regret  over  his  lost  seraglio  and  ebon- 
colored  odalisques. 

Outside,  on  the  bosom  of  the  night, 
the  glowworm  wandered  back  and  forth 
and  vibrated  in  space  to  the  musical  ac- 
companiment of  the  crickets.  Cows 
taken  from  their  calves  lay  on  the 
ground,  chewing  their  cuds,  with  their 
great  gentle  eyes  fixed  in  the  shadow, 
lowing  from  time  to  time.  Still  others, 
more  resigned  to  the  separation,  moved 
slowly  out  from  behind  the  great  hedge 
to  browse  here  and  there  for  tender, 
chilly  tufts  of  cotingue.  It  was  a  large 
farmyard,  with  white  patches,  formed 
by  the  sleeping  cattle,  scattered  here 
and  there  and  with  dark  patches  where 
the  willows  stood. 

Quindanda's  cabin  stood  opposite  a 
large  open  plain,  across  which  stretched 
the  long  row  of  slaves'  huts.  A  feeble 
starlight  shone  through  the  dark,  like 
the  whiteness  of  a  chapel.  On  the  edge 
of  the  open  space  stood  some  cactuses. 
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whose  pointed  shadows  stopped  the 
passer  at  a  distance.  Except  for  the  two 
negroes,  huddled  over  the  fire,  there 
was  no  trace  of  a  human  being  any- 
where. 

*Are  you  dreaming,  pi  Zanf^ 

'  Thinking  of  life,  Quindanda.' 

Again  they  plungc^i  into  meditation 
and  silence.  Quindanda  clutched  above 
his  body  the  coarse  woolen  shirt  and  the 
red  cloak,  while  Joao  Congo,  laughing 
without  knowing  why,  displayed  two 
rows  of  white  teeth,  gleaming  in  the 
firelight. 

*Are  there  potatoes  to  eat,  Quin- 
danda?' 

'None.  Only  manioc  and  honey. 
There  is  the  calabash  hanging  on  the 
nail.' 

While  they  ate  and  drank  their 
tongues  were  loosened,  and  Joao  Congo 
fell  to  telling  stories  of  the  old  time, 
the  time  of  the  old  master,  the  father  of 
the  master  who  was  living  now  and  who 
was  himself  advanced  in  age.  Suddenly 
they  stopped,  looking  at  each  other. 
Joao  Congo  lifted  his  finger  in  the  air, 
while  Quindanda,  clearly  perceiving  the 
terrible  memory  that  had  burst  upon 
their  souls  at  the  same  time,  stammered, 
his  voice  coming  in  gasps:  *I  know 
what  you  are  thinking.  Holy  Cross! 
Ave  Maria  I  Our  Father  in  Heaven 
deliver  me  from  the  Beast  with  the 
Bare  Pawl' 

Joao  Congo  muttered  an  incantation 
about  the  Beast  with  the  Bare  Paw,  and 
they  got  up  to  peer  through  the  low 
doorway  into  the  lonely  silence  of  the 
night.  Then,  as  if  some  happening  of 
long  ago  had  come  back  to  his  mind, 
he  began:  *It  happened  over  there,  on 
the  edge  of  the  big  square.' 

He  squatted  down  on  his  haunches 
again.  Little,  thin,  with  a  wrinkled 
face,  a  burned  and  furrowed  skin  as 
wrinkled  as  a  ripe  pomegranate,  Quin- 
danda seemed  even  older  than  his  com- 
panion.   Tall  and  thin,  his  face  pro- 


longed by  a  sparse  rough  beard,  Congo 
had  in  his  red  eyes  and  face  and  his 
suspicious  smile  something  to  remind 
one  of  an  astute  and  experienced  wolf. 
Little  by  little,  through  his  tightening 
throat,  he  found  the  courage  to  tell, 
sometimes  in  the  language  of  the 
Coast,  sometimes  in  the  Portuguese 
patois  of  the  negro  slave,  the  terrible 
story.  Quindanda  rolled  himself  in  a 
ball  like  an  old  cat  by  the  cinders, 
which  made  his  deep  eyes  gleam  in  the 
smoky  cabin. 

How  many  years  had  passed?  They 
could  not  say.  It  happened  in  the  time 
of  the  old  master,  the  father  of  the  old 
master  of  to-day.  In  those  days  the 
road  of  the  convoys  passed  the  big 
doors  of  the  fazenda^  the  road  of  the 
Emperor,  going  toward  Villa  Rica,  and 
opposite  it  was  a  spacious  rancho  cov- 
ered with  tiles.  Many  people  dwelt 
there  because  of  the  Chapel  of  Our 
Lady  of  Pillar,  and  also  because  it  was 
on  the  *edge  of  the  fields'  —  a  name 
which  still  was  applied  to  the  fazenda. 
What  a  jolly  place  it  was  for  a  wide- 
awake little  negro  boy,  such  as  Joao 
Congo  used  to  be  in  those  days.  Ah! 
the  passage  of  the  convoys  with  their 
tinkling  bells,  and  the  song  of  the  mule- 
teers down  below  in  the  plain  on  a  clear 
day. 

*May  God  give  healing  to  those  who 
suffer  long  regrets,*  the  old  master  used 
to  say  sometimes,  when  after  a  long 
time  had  gone  by  he  would  stop  at  the 
great  gate  and  see  the  rancho  deserted, 
the  road  neglected,  and  the  weeping 
willows  bending  their  dangling  foliage 
lower  and  lower  toward  the  soil,  weep- 
ing without  ceasing  for  those  whom  the 
earth  holds. 

One  day  —  it  was  about  noon  —  a 
young  man  from  the  outside  appeared 
at  the  fazenda,  riding  a  dark  mule  that 
was  shod  on  all  four  feet.  He  spent  a 
long  time  with  the  old  master.  Colonel 
Jos6  Ayres.   What  they  talked  about 
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had  nothing  to  do  with  any  negro,  still 
less  with  a  little  pickaninny  such  as 
Congo  was  then.  But  even  little  negro 
boys  are  good  for  something,  and  you 
can  see  a  proof  of  that  in  the  fact  that 
the  Colonel  called  Joao  Congo  toward 
evening,  and  asked  him  if  in  the  space 
of  two  rosaries  he  could  carry  a  letter 
to  Father  Rodrigues,  the  priest,  who 
lived  almost  a  league  away.  The 
Colonel  was  serious,  and  the  little  negro 
boy  wanted  to  get  on  in  the  world.  He 
aspired  to  be  the  Colonel's  page,  and 
he  seized  the  occasion  to  show  what  he 
could  do.  That  was  why  he  replied: 
*If  master  orders,  two  rosaries  is  time 
enough.* 

*Then  take  this  letter  and  carry  it  to 
the  Father.  Bring  him  here;  he  will 
come  this  very  day.  The  weather  is 
favorable,  and  he  knows  the  road  well. 
At  pudding-time,  when  the  night  falls, 
I  want  the  priest  here.  If  he  cannot 
come,  don't  wait.  Off  with  you!' 

Congo  did  not  make  him  speak  twice. 
Instantly  he  was  on  the  road  —  across 
an  uncultivated  plateau  where  aro- 
matic grasses  grew  and  where  the  wild 
pigs  were  grunting.  Without  much 
hesitation,  he  left  the  bridge  across  the 
little  river  at  the  end  of  the  marshy 
fields,  passed  beyond  the  ravine,  and 
started  to  climb  the  steep  slope. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  when  he  was 
going  through  the  scant  underbrush  on 
the  slope,  that  his  eyes  perceived  some- 
thing that  he  was  never  to  forget  —  the 
Beast  with  the  Bare  Paw!  He  was 
going  along  in  high  spirits  and  had  just 
reached  the  other  side  of  the  hill  when 
he  fell  in  with  this  beast  of  the  devil. 

You  might  have  said  that  it  was  a 
suQuaronay  or  perhaps  a  wolf.  At  any 
rate  it  could  not  have  been  a  bear. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  demon  himself  in 
the  flesh. 

In  a  clump  of  grass  and  bushes  the 
animal  —  or  what  seemed  to  be  an 
animal  —  was  moving  about  and  look- 


ing in  all  directions.  He  perceived  the 
little  negro  and  continued  on  his  way 
without  troubling  about  him.  The  lit- 
tle boy  was  on  foot,  with  a  sickle  on  his 
shoulder.  At  first  he  hesitated  to  con- 
tinue his  journey  and  paused  in  terror, 
but  recovering  from  this  first  inclina^ 
tion,  perhaps  because  he  saw  the  animal 
turn  away  with  indifference  and  con- 
tinue on  his  way,  he  kept  straight  for- 
ward at  the  same  rate  he  had  been 
going.  He  was  able  to  look  closely  at 
this  strange  beast  —  something  that 
happens  to  very  few  people.  It  had 
light  yellow  hair,  like  that  of  the  red 
jaguar,  a  long  flexible  tail,  and  the  line 
of  its  haunches  was  shining  black.  It 
was  like  a  wolf  of  very  great  size;  you 
might  have  compared  it  with  a  young 
calf  for  size.  The  head  was  roimd  rather 
than  long,  and  what  astonished  the 
little  negro  boy  was  that  the  animal  did 
not  trot  or  run  like  a  wolf,  but  gaUoped 
on  three  paws,  and  one  of  the  paws  in 
front  was  quite  bare  and  twisted  back. 

Was  this  the  work  of  some  human 
sorcerer  or  was  it  the  witchcraft  of  the 
animal  itself?  From  time  to  time  it 
turned  its  head  back  toward  the  little 
black  boy  to  see  whether  he  was  fol- 
lowing. The  sun  still  touched  with  its 
rays  the  tops  of  the  bushes  before  it 
sank  below  the  horizon.  The  afternoon 
was  calm  and  clear  everjrwhere  over  the 
open  countryside,  but  the  little  negro 
felt  himself  fascinated  by  the  beast's 
eyes. 

What  kind  of  devilish  influence  was 
there  in  them?  They  gave  forth  a  light 
like  blazing  fire,  smiling  and  menacing 
at  the  same  time,  and  they  seemed  like 
a  summons  to  some  terrible  mystery. 
Congo  never  stopped  forcing  his  way 
through  the  bushes,  climbing  down 
ravines,  scrambling  dong  in  the  tracks 
of  the  Beast  with  the  Bare  Fkw. 

But  daylight  does  not  last  forever. 
It  would  have  to  end  soon  in  the  bosom 
of  a  moonless  night.  The  time  of  two 
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rosaries  would  have  run  out  long  before 
Joao  could  reach  the  home  of  the  priest^ 
and  yet  the  little  negro  boy  found  him- 
self in  a  side  path  and  knew  that  he 
must  have  left  the  main  road.  He 
followed  a  footpath  on  the  down  slope 
of  a  ridge,  that  wound  among  the  im- 
derbrush  in  the  direction  of  a  gorge, 
where  a  cataract  poured  under  an  old 
log  bridge.  It  was  getting  fairly  dark 
there,  for  the  trees  were  very  thick, 
and  along  the  torrent  the  moimtainside 
rose  up  and  up  to  end  at  last  in  an 
empty  clearing.  The  path  ran  along  a 
deep  ravine  full  of  caverns. 

At  this  moment,  the  fire  that  flamed 
in  the  eyes  of  the  beast  seemed  to  burst 
out  in  sparks  from  his  hair.  From  time 
to  time  it  still  kept  turning  its  eyes  back 
toward  Joao  Congo.  Now  the  sparks 
in  the  eyes  struck  terror  into  his  soul. 
Alone  in  the  night,  near  the  middle  of 
the  forest,  with  only  branches  before 
his  eyes  and  that  infernal  beast  ahead 
of  him  with  fire  in  its  hair  and  in  its 
glance,  little  Congo  gathered  all  his 
energy  to  overcome  his  terror  and  to 
escape  from  the  fascination.  He  must 
go  on.  So  far  he  had  not  uttered  a  cry, 
but  once  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  he 
yelled  with  all  his  might  and  called  out 
the  names  of  the  saints. 

His  voice  reechoed  through  the 
gloomy  ravine,  doubly  dark  because  of 
the  virgin  forest  towering  about  him 
and  the  moonless  night.  At  the  same 
time,  from  the  depth  of  the  gorge 
where  the  torrent  roared  along,  burst 
strangled  shrieks  —  long  whistlings, 
sharp  and  loud,  like  tocsins  of  alarm  to 
th^  mysterious  inhabitants  of  these 
places. 

A3  he  came  nearer  to  the  old  bridge, 
from  the  river  Joao  Congo  saw  the 
Beast  with  the  Bare  Paw  cast  a  last 
glance  at  him  and  then,  with  the  fire 
bursting  from  his  eyes,  his  mouth,  his 
head,  and  the  point  of  his  tail,  the  beast 
gave  a  tremendous  shriek  before  hurl- 


ing himself  down  into  the  cavity.  The 
little  black  boy  stopped  short  at  the 
entrance  to  the  bridge,  for  he  still  heard 
the  distant  shrieks  of  the  animal. 

Was  the  wood  going  to  separate  be- 
neath his  feet  and  hurl  him  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  torrent,  far  below?  The 
bridge  had  no  side  rails.  Who  knew 
what  stumbling-blocks  the  darkness 
might  conceal.  Yet  he  plucked  up  cour- 
age and,  fumbling  for^t^urd  carefully,  he 
got  across  the  bridge  and  gained  the 
opposite  bank.  There  he  saw  once 
more  passing  before  him  the  curved 
and  gleaming  back  of  the  Beast  with 
the  Bare  Paw,  and  then  he  began  to 
hear  from  the  edge  of  the  forest  the 
feeble  groans  of  human  beings,  weak  as 
those  of  a  baby.  The  eyes  of  the  beast 
no  longer  turned  toward  him  as  they 
once  did,  but  his  supple  body  twisted 
along  before  the  little  negro  —  still 
sparkling  with  light;  and  then  in  front 
of  a  cave  that  opened  at  the  edge  of  the 
road,  Congo  saw  the  animal  disappear. 

He  knew  now  that  he  must  soon  be 
attacked.  These  caves  must  certainly 
serve  as  the  den  of  the  terrible  animal. 
How  many  companions  might  the 
Beast  with  the  Bare  Paw  have?  If  the 
animal  had  hidden  himself  for  a  mo- 
ment, no  doubt  it  was  to  bring  back 
others,  which  were  lurking  down  there 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cave. 

This  reflection  flashed  through  Joao 
Congo's  mind,  and  at  the  same  time,  he 
saw  that  in  front  of  the  cave  the  path- 
way narrowed  until  it  was  no  more  than 
a  thin  band  of  earth.  At  this  place  the 
soil  had  been  carried  away  and  formed 
a  steep  precipice,  covered  with  vegeta- 
tion. At  its  bottom  flowed  a  thin 
stream  of  water,  which  suddenly  be- 
came a  torrent  beneath  the  old  bridge. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it:  this 
was  the  place  where  the  Beast  with  the 
Bare  Paw  had  his  den,  and  there,  at  the 
first  spring,  Congo  would  go  tumbling 
to  the  bottom  of  the  precipice.    He 
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would  have  to  draw  back  now,  unless 
he  was  to  die  stupidly,  helplessly,  with- 
out a  chance  to  defend  himself.  Now 
he  saw  the  head  of  the  Beast  with  the 
Bare  Paw  peer  out  from  the  entrance 
to  the  cavern,  or  rather  its  two  eyes, 
like  flames  in  the  darkness. 

In  a  place  like  this,  thought  Joao 
Congo,  he  could  trust  himself  only  to 
St.  Benedict  and  to  the  sickle  that  he 
carried  on  his  shoulder.  The  little 
negro  boy  had  scarcely  time  to  collect 
himself.  The  Beast  with  the  Bare  Paw 
leaped  over  his  head,  growling  furiously 
with  its  two  enormous  paws  in  the  air, 
with  its  sabre  claws  unsheathed,  its 
dark  jaws  showing  its  teeth.  It  seemed 
as  though  Joao  Congo  would  find  his 
end  right  there,  crushed  like  a  chicken 
under  a  horse's  hoof.  So  it  seemed,  but 
it  was  not  to  be  so  because  God  did  not 
give  his  consent. 

It  may  seem  incredible,  and  yet  the 
thing  happened  as  I  tell  you.  There 
was  just  time  to  open  and  close  your 
eyes.  The  Beast  with  the  Bare  Paw 
made  a  leap.  Joao  Congo  fell  down. 
Was  the  spring  of  the  animal  too  hard, 
or  had  the  little  boy  the  luck  to  dodge 
beneath  him?  However  it  was,  the 
beast  went  right  over  the  precipice  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  negro  boy, 
tumbling  down  the  bank  of  the  ravine, 
brought  up  among  the  underbrush  and 
the  roots  of  the  trees. 

He  stopped  suddenly.  Without  a 
fall,  without  a  shock,  and  without  any 
pain,  he  seemed  to  be  at  the  bottom  of 
the  precipice.  Was  it  possible?  Was 
he  alive  or  dead?  How  could  he  know? 
*No  doubt  this  must  be  death,*  he 
thought.  At  any  rate,  it  could  not  be 
worse  than  what  his  eyes  had  already 
seen. 

Above  him,  to  right  and  left,  was  the 
blackest  darkness,  not  even  the  faint 
sparkle  of  a  lonely  distant  star.  There 
was  dark  —  dark  everywhere.  'This 
great   darkness  can   be  nothing  but 


death,'  thought  Joao  Congo  to  himself* 

But  soon  something  worse  happened. 
From  among  the  shadows,  rose  sfewly 
a  snarl  of  menace.  This  snarling  went 
on  and  on,  crescendo,  and  slowly  the 
precipice,  the  ravine,  the  little  brook, 
and  the  torrent  burst  into  shrieks, 
and  roars,  and  snarls  that  were  ap- 
palling. 

Resigned  to  his  fate,  Joao  Congo 
made  a  swift  examination  of  his  con- 
science, wondering  what  he  could  have 
done  to  deserve  being  cast  into  Hell. 
And,  indeed,  he  found  that  this  Hell 
was  a  good  deal  worse  than  the  other 
one,  the  one  that  the  priest  had  de- 
scribed in  his  last  sermon  on  Christmas 
Day.  At  any  rate,  there  was  some  com- 
pany in  the  priest's  Hell,  some  lost  souls 
and  some  demons,  whereas  this  one 
simply  descended  in  all  directions  to 
solitude  and  obscurity. 

In  vain  did  Joao  Congo  carefully  and 
with  every  precaution  stretch  out  a  1^ 
reach  out  an  arm,  trying  to  feel  around 
him.  His  touch  met  nothing  but  empti- 
ness. As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  body  was 
hanging  in  a  tangle  of  vines,  swinging 
gently  in  space. 

When  he  realized  that  he  was  dan- 
gling over  the  precipice,  halfway  from 
the  bottom,  he  rubbed  and  blinked  his 
eyes  still  more,  as  if  he  sought  to  see 
the  earth  below  him  and  to  know  the 
height  of  his  probable  fall.  Then,  with 
infinite  horror,  he  saw  at  the  bottom  of 
the  precipice,  as  if  waiting  to  devour 
him,  the  gleaming  eyes  of  the  Beast 
with  the  Bare  Paw.  Congo  closed  his 
eyes  and  gave  vent  to  an  agonizing 
groan. 

It  was  bright  daylight  when  Quin- 
danda,  sent  by  the  old  master  with  two 
other  slaves  in  quest  of  the  little  negro 
boy,  found  him  swinging  from  the 
branch  of  a  beech  tree  which  had 
pushed  a  limb  over  the  ravine,  tanked 
in  a  network  of  lianas,  and  dangling  in 
the  air. 
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JqSlo  Congo  had  no  wounds,  but  his 
eyes,  staring  wider  open  than  you  could 
believe,  and  his  trembling  features, 
marked  utter  terror.  For  a  long  time 
after  he  had  been  drawn  up  from  the 
edge  of  the  ravine  by  their  strong  arms, 
he  was  silent.  Quindanda  struck  him 
on  the  back  and  shook  him  violently. 


asking  him  in  a  shriek  whether  he  was 
dumb  or  crazy.  But  there  was  no  reply. 
At  last  Joao  Congo  gave  a  great  sigh  of 
relief,  and  as  if  he  were  only  then  re- 
covering from  the  strangling  terror,  he 
shrieked: 

*Hola!  ho!  the  Beast  with  the  Bare 
Paw!' 
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[Spedaior] 


Vain  now  the  siren  lurings;  vain 
The  yellow-curtained  cottage  light. 
Austerest  moods  are  mine  this  night 

And  aching  clangors  of  the  brain. 

Whence  well  these  looming  whims  to-day? 
Truant  from  what  primaeval  sleep 
Mind's  flapping  pterodactyls  creep? 

Will  cock-crow  scare  these  ghosts  away? 

Not  lonelier  the  weathervane 

Than  lonely  I;  not  Chanticleer, 

Immortal  bellman,  still  a-peer 
For  strutting  cock  and  dusty  hen. 

Body  all  reft,  my  ghost  this  night 

Whips  batlike  through  crooked  orchard  trees. 

Old  cronies  once;  now  alien  these 
I  loved.  Moon's  blurry  lantern  light 

Half  veils  unveiling  fanciful 
Long  barns,  grey  stacks;  those  all  I  knew 
Now  know  not  me.  A  wail,  ghost  too. 

Flutters  unechoed  over  all. 
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[We  reprini  two  articlea  dealing  wUh  the  recent  wedding  of  King  Alexander  of  Yugoalama  to 
the  Princess  Marie  of  Rumania.  The  first  is  from  the  Slovenski  Narod,  a  Slovenian  progres- 
sive daily,  and  the  second^  a  description  by  Albert  Mousset  of  the  city  of  Belgrade  where  the 
wedding  took  place,  is  from  the  Journal  des  D6bats.] 


At  ten  o'clock  this  morning  the 
cannon  shots  announced  that  the  hour 
when  King  Alexander  and  Princess 
Marie  were  to  be  wedded  was  nearing. 
The  streets  were  crowded  with  people 
headed  for  the  Saborna  church,  the 
entrance  to  which  was  lined  with  rows 
of  soldiers.  Hours  before  the  ceremony, 
throngs  of  people  gathered  in  back  of 
the  soldiers  and  impatiently  waited  for 
the  King's  arrival. 

At  ten-twenty  the  King,  in  gala 
uniform,  departed  from  his  residence 
for  the  Old  Castle,  where  he  and  Prin- 
cess Marie  met,  the  latter  escorted  by 
Prince  Nicholas,  her  brother.  Then,  at 
ten-thirty,  the  procession  of  the  wed- 
ding guests  started  toward  the  chiu^ch. 
The  sight  of  them  is  unforgetable.  At 
the  head  of  the  column  rode  a  detach- 
ment of  horsemen  in  national  costumes, 
escorting  Mihaljo  Sibalja,  the  royal 
standard-bearer,  grandson  of  Jovan 
Sibalja,  the  Montenegrin  hero  who  had 
fought,  together  with  Peter  the  Libera- 
tor, for  the  liberation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  The  horsemen  who  fol- 
lowed him  came  from  every  portion 
of  the  country,  clad  in  picturesque 
costumes.  First  rode  the  Croatians,  on 
spirited  mounts,  followed  by  Upper- 
Carniolians  (Slovenians)  whose  attire 
and  horses  gave  rise  to  general  admira^ 
tion.  The  bearing  of  the  Dalmatian 
riders  was  wonderful,  while  the  Bos- 
nians, with  their  luxuriously  gold-em- 
broidered cloaks  and  fezzes,  their  an- 
cient-looking guns  and  yataghans,  and 
their  nervous  little  mounts,  gave  an  Ori- 
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ental  touch  to  the  scene.  Beside  the 
standard-bearer  rode  the  marshals  of 
the  Serbian  and  Rumanian  courts,  and 
inmiediately  in  the  rear  of  the  horsemen 
was  a  company  of  trumpeters,  whose 
trumpet  blasts  annoimced  the  apim)ach 
of  the  royal  couple. 

Naturally,  the  Princess  Marie  was 
the  centre  of  interest.  Her  loveliness 
and  gentle  beauty  touched  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  who  cheered  their  ad- 
miration of  her  as  her  father's  carriage 
and  her  own  passed  by.  A  great  diadem 
crowned  her  glistening  golden  hair,  over 
which  lay  a  light  white  veil.  Her  dress 
was  of  gleaming  white  silk  with  a  three- 
metre  train,  which  was  later  in  the 
church  carried  by  three  little  girls  — 
one  Serbian,  one  Croatian,  one  Slove- 
nian —  in  national  costumes. 

In  front  of  the  church,  the  priest- 
dignitaries  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
wedding  guests,  while  the  church  itself 
was  filled  to  capacity  with  the  higher 
civil  and  military  officials  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  from  all  over 
the  country.  Near  the  altar,  on  the 
right,  were  gathered  the  Bishops  and 
dignitaries  of  the  several  Churches, 
members  of  the  royal  families,  and 
delegates  of  the  foreign  missions.  On 
the  opposite  side  stood  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps,  leaders  in  the  Skup* 
shtina,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
foremost  scientific  and  cultural  insti* 
tutions. 

The  wedding  party  reached  the  en* 
trance  to  the  church  and  aft^  a  few 
minutes  of  psalm-singing  by  the  prie8t8» 
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the  bride  and  the  bridegroom,  with 
their  attendants,  entered.  Inside,  Patri- 
arch Dhnitrije,  arrayed  in  magnificent 
robes,  blessed  them  with  the  icon, 
which  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride 
kissed  in  turn.  Thence  they  passed  to 
the  altar  and  the  wedding  ceremony 
began,  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
ancient  Serbian  wedding  rules  and 
customs.  At  the  altar  the  King  un- 
buckled his  sword  and  handed  it  to  his 
adjutant,  and  at  the  same  time  all  the 
generals  and  other  oflScers  removed 
their  swords. 

The  Duke  of  York,  the  Jcoom}^  then 
stepped  to  the  King,  while  Prince  Ar- 
zen,  the  stari  svat  or  stareshina  (the 
second  witness),  representing  President 
Masaryk  of  Czechoslovakia,  approach- 
ed the  bride. 

One  of  the  priests  handed  to  the 
Patriarch  the  Princess's  ring  for  the 
Edng  and  the  King's  ring  for  the 
Princess,  and  Patriarch  Dimitrije  sol- 
emnly bade  the  stari  svat  to  exchange 
the  rings.  This  done,  the  Patriarch  in 
the  same  solemn  tones  asked  the  King 
and  the  Princess  whether  they  were 
willing  to  be  married.  They  responded: 
*Yes,  Your  Holiness,'  and  while  the 
cannon  shots  boomed  outside,  the  Pa- 
triarch completed  the  ceremony.  He 
blessed  a  cup  of  wine  and  passed  it  to 
the  King,  the  Princess,  the  koom  and 
the  starisvat  who  drank  of  it.  Then 
the  signatures  were  affixed  to  the 
marriage  act,  which  was  signed  by  the 
Patriarch,  the  King  and  the  new  Queen 
of  Yugoslavia,  the  King  and  the  Queen 
of  Rumania,  the  koom,  the  stari  svat 
and  the  dever  (the  bride's  attendant). 

Immediately  after  the  ceremony  and 
while  the  wedding  party  was  leaving 

1  The  principal  witness  of  the  Serbian  wedding 
and  the  most  important  personage  of  the  entire 
party.  According  to  the  custom,  the  koom  will  be 
the  godfather  of  all  the  children  of  the  marriage. 
He  is  generally  the  son,  or  the  nearest  relative,  of 
the  man  who  was  koom  to  the  bridegroom's 
parents  at  their  wedding. 


for  the  New  Castle,  a  slight  shower  of 
rain  came  upon  the  city,  and  like  a 
flash  that  old  Slovenian  proverb,  *If  it 
rains  after  the  wedding  ceremony,  the 
marriage  shall  be  fruitful,'  traveled 
through  the  crowds  of  the  spectators. 

The  return  from  the  church  was 
accompanied  by  manifestations  of  loy- 
alty from  the  people  to  the  King  and 
the  new  Queen,  and  there  were  many 
scenes  of  distinctive  national  character 
in  front  of  the  New  Castle.  There  stood 
two  rows  of  little  Servian,  Croatian, 
and  Slovenian  girls  in  national  dress. 
As  the  youthful  Queen  passed  by  them, 
they  *  mobbed'  her  with  a  shower  of 
flowers  and  an  outburst  of  cries:  *  Zivela 
our  Queen!'  (Hurrah  for  our  Queen!) 
In  the  doorway  stood  a  little  boy,  son 
of  a  peasant  from  Topola,  the  original 
home  and  the  burying-place  of  the 
Kara  George  dynasty.  As  custom  re- 
quired, the  Queen,  lifting  the  boy  into 
her  arms,  kissed  him  and  handed  him 
to  the  King,  who  also  kissed  him. 

Across  the  entrance  to  the  building 
was  stretched  a  white  ribbon,  tempo- 
rarily barring  the  newly  wedded  couple 
from  entering  it.  A  little  peasant  girl, 
standing  there,  offered  to  the  bride  a 
sieve  filled  with  bonbons  and  wheat. 
The  bride  accepted  the  sieve,  took  out 
a  bonbon  and  a  grain,  and,  after  offer- 
ing it  to  the  King,  divided  the  rest  of 
its  contents  among  the  wedding  guests 
and  the  girls.  The  ribbon  was  removed 
by  the  *  watchmen'  and  the  Queen  was 
at  liberty  to  enter  her  new  home. 

n 

Belgrade,  the  meeting  point  for 
river  routes  and  continental  roads  in 
Southeastern  Europe,  occupies  the 
furthest  crag  of  a  chain  of  mountains, 
nmning  from  the  south  to  the  north- 
east, which  rise  like  islands  from  the 
plain.  Its  citadel  is  the  last  joint  in  a 
spine  whose  other  parts  are  Rudnik, 
Kosmaj  and  the  Avida.  From  there  on. 
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the  terrace  of  Kalemegdan  dominates 
the  marshy  plains  of  Smyrna  to  the 
horizon,  down  which  the  sun  sinks  each 
evening  in  a  haze  of  gold  and  purple. 
From  this  upland,  one  can  perceive 
Zemun,  which  the  Austrians  call  Sem- 
lin;  Fruchka  Gora  (the  mountain  of  the 
French);  still  further  to  the  south,  the 
mountain  of  the  Tser,  near  which  the 
Serbians  won  their  first  victory  during 
the  great  battle  on  the  sixteenth  and 
nineteenth  of  August,  1914;  the  whole 
of  Avala  and  the  last  northern  foothills 
of  the  Dinaric  mass  which  is  soon  to 
lose  itself  among  the  meanders  of  the 
Save  river. 

From  Lesser  Kalemegdan,  an  ancient 
Turkish  cemetery,  you  can  look  down 
across  the  distant  slope,  the  monoto- 
nous plain  of  the  B4nit,  which,  in  pre- 
historic time,  was  the  bed  of  the  Panno- 
nian  Sea. 

Belgrade  is  important  both  for  its 
size  and  the  lofty  situation  that  con- 
stitutes its  military  strength.  In  fact, 
the  stranger  who  goes  to  Belgrade  on 
the  steamer  from  Zemun  catches  a 
vision  of  the  heroic  part  that  the  city 
played  in  the  annals  of  Eastern  Europe 
as  soon  as  he  sees  the  citadel  which, 
with  its  many-storied  defenses,  hangs 
over  the  confluence  of  the  Save  and  the 
Danube.  Very  probably  fortified  in  the 
fourth  century,  this  fortress  was  re- 
stored and  rebuilt,  tower  by  tower,  at 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  the  Austri- 
ans, and  the  Turks. 

Perhaps  there  is  nowhere  else  in  the 
world  a  rampart  against  whose  walls 
so  many  human  waves  have  l^eaten. 
There  the  men  of  Western  Europe 
braced  themselves  against  the  bar- 
barian invaders  who  had  come  from 
Eastern  Europe  or  the  plateaus  of 
Asia.  Attila  and  his  Huns  camped 
there.  The  Sarmatians  replaced  the 
Huns,  and  were  themselves  driven  out 
by  Theodoric  and  his  Ostrogoths.  Jus- 
tinian destroyed  the  walls  of  the  city. 


The  Avars  followed»  who  razed  them 
once  again.  When  Charlemagne  had 
defeated  the  Avars,  the  Fkrench,  Bul- 
garians, Byzantines  and  Magyars  quar- 
reled over  the  city,  which,  during  all 
these  changes  of  masters,  retained  its 
native  name  of  *  White  City'  in  ten  dif- 
ferent forms :  Bo^rad  among  the  Slavs; 
Wizzenburch,  to  the  Greeks,  Weissen- 
burg  or  Ferdinands-Weissenburg  to  the 
Germans;  Nandor  Fejervar  to  the 
Magyars;  and  Alba  Greeca  in  the  docu- 
ments of  the  Church. 

Belgrade  was  visited  by  the  Crusad- 
ers, on  whose  epic  journeys  it  was  a 
halting-place.  Peter  the  Hermit,  Gau- 
thier  sans  Avoir,  and  Godefroy  de 
Bouillon  paused  here,  and  in  1147 
Louis  VU  passed  this  way. 

Under  the  glorious  dynasty  of  the 
Nemanjides  who  during  three  cen- 
turies held  Serbia,  the  centre  of  the 
realm  was  farther  to  the  south.  The 
Emperor  Douchan  (13S7-1355)  had 
Skoplje  and  Prizren  for  his  residences. 
King  Mioutine  (1281-1821)  increased 
the  commercial  importance  of  the  city 
by  favoring  the  establishment  here  of 
merchants  from  Ragusa,  the  so-called 
Serbian  Venice. 

The  despot,  Stevan,  son  of  Prince 
Lazar,  the  martyr  of  Kossovo,  caused 
many  of  the  buildings  at  Belgrade  to 
be  rebuilt  and  bestowed  upon  the  city 
privileges  similar  to  those  which  the 
great  cities  of  the  East  then  enjoyed. 
Under  the  menace  of  the  Turkish  peril, 
Stevan  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Magyars  and  pledged  himself  to  yield 
them  Belgrade  and  the  fertile  plain  of 
the  Matchva,  where  the  Save  and  the 
Drina  join,  after  his  death.  This  en- 
gagement was  kept  by  his  successor, 
the  despot  Georg  Brankovitch  (1427- 
1456),  who  lived  at  Smederevo. 

In  the  summer  of  1456,  the  Turks 
appeared  beneath  the  waUs  of  Belgrade, 
which  had  now  become  a  more  im- 
portant advance-post  of  Christianity. 
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But  John  Hunyadi,  at  the  head  of  a 
joint  army  «f  Serbs  and  Magyars,  in- 
flicted a  bloody  defeat  upon  them.  In 
1459,  after  a  gallant  struggle,  in  which 
the  Balkans  heard  the  sound  of  a 
cannon  for  the  first  time,  the  last 
rampart  of  the  Serbian  state,  Smeder- 
evo,  fell,  and  that  was  the  end  of  the 
kingdom  of  Serbia. 

Since  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Magyars,  Belgrade  itself  was  not  to  fall 
for  half  a  century  longer,  after  a  defense 
whose  failure  was  due  to  disagreement 
between  the  Magyar  commanders  and 
the  Serbian  garrison  —  one  example 
among  others  of  the  weakness  inherent 
in  military  coalitions. 

The  Turks  set  themselves  up  here 
on  August  21,  1521,  and  stayed  until 
September  6,  1688,  when  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria  took  it  by  assault;  and  the 
Turks  came  back  two  years  later,  when 
the  defeat  of  the  imperial  generals  led 
to  the  memorable  *  exodus'  of  1690, 
which  set  up  a  new  Serbian  colony  at 
Voivodine.  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy 
drove  them  out  in  1717  after  an  over- 
whelming victory  over  the  Grand 
Vizier,  Kara  Mustapha.  He  crossed 
the  Danube  near  Vichnjitza,  as  Gen- 
eral Koevess  was  to  do  in  1915,  and  the 
popular  song  that  celebrates  this  event 
is  therefore  not  completely  inspired  by 
historic  truth: 

Prinz  Eugenius,  der  edle  Ritter, 
Wollt  *  dem  Kaiser  vded^rum  kriegen. 
Stadi  und  Festung  Belgerad 
Er  liess  schlagen  eine  Bracken, 
Das  man  konnC  hiniiberrucken 
Von  Semlin  wohl  in  die  Stadt,  .  .  . 

(Prince  Eugene,  the  noble  knight, 
wished  once  more  to  fight  for  the  Em- 
peror. Ho  had  a  bridge  set  up  at  the 
city  and  the  fortress  of  Belgrade,  so 
that  a  man  could  go  across  from  Semlin 
right  into  the  city.) 

The  Austrians  even  had  the  impu- 
dence to  celebrate  the  three-hundredth 
anniversary  of  this  deed  of  their  armies, 
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at  Belgrade,  in  1917,  for  the  date,  by 
chance,  coincided  with  the  birthday  of 
the  Emperor  Charles. 

The  period  from  1717  to  1739  saw 
the  Europeanization  of  Belgrade  under 
German  auspices,  but  the  peace  of 
1739  gave  the  city  back  to  the  Turks. 
Field  Marshal  Laudon  drove  them  out 
in  1789,  but  it  was  only  for  a  year.  On 
December  12,  1806,  at  the  feast  of  St. 
Andrew,  the  insurgent  Serbs  led  by 
Kara  Greorge,  the  grandfather  of  old 
King  Peter  I,  made  their  way  into 
Belgrade.  The  Turks  seized  the  city 
again  in  1813.  But  two  years  later  the 
Serbs  established  a  vague  sort  of  au- 
tonomy as  a  subject  state  of  Turkey, 
and  from  that  trifiing  concession, 
eventually,  independence  was  to  spring. 

*A  prison  can  open  but  never  a  tomb,' 
runs  a  saying  among  the  Serbs.  Five 
centuries  of  oppression  had  paralyzed 
the  national  sentiment  without  suc- 
ceeding in  strangling  it.  For  more  than 
fifty  years  to  come,  the  standard  of 
Islam  was  to  float  over  the  fortress 
while  a  Serbian  prince  and  national 
troops  were  occupying  the  city,  and  it 
was  not  until  1867  that  the  last  Turkish 
troops  were  to  quit  Belgrade.  They 
were  never  to  return. 

During  the  night  of  July  27  and  28, 
1914,  the  Austrian  searchlights  were 
constantly  playing  with  their  gleaming 
beams  upon  the  city,  lighting  up  the 
bridge  over  the  Save  and  the  trains 
moving  back  and  forth.  At  noon  the 
next  day,  Austria  declared  war  on 
Serbia,  and  the  monitors,  supported  by 
batteries  concealed  in  the  Danubian 
plains  or  entrenched  on  the  edge  of 
Bejania,  began  the  bombardment;  but 
the  evacuation  of  the  city  after  a  terrific 
cannonade  took  place  only  on  Novem- 
ber thirtieth.  The  Austrians  and  Ger- 
mans waited  for  the  birthday  of  Kaiser 
Francis  Joseph  (December  2)  to  make 
their  entry.  But  the  counter  ofi*ensive 
of  Roudoik  thr^w  them  back  in  disorder 
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twelve  days  later  upon  the  left  bank  of 
the  Save.  They  left  behind  them  in  the 
city  almost  all  their  artillery,  their 
ammunition  trains,  and  the  Liebesgaben 
prepared  for  Christmas.  The  Serbian 
machine-guns  were  still  crackling  in  the 
streets  of  Belgrade  when  King  Peter 
with  his  two  sons,  entered  the  capital. 
It  was  December  fourteenth  —  almost 
the  very  day  of  the  taking  of  the  city 
by  his  grandfather,  Kara  George.  The 
monarch  went  first  to  the  cathedral, 
then  to  the  palace.  Before  his  feet,  as 
he  came  in,  the  black  and  yellow  flag 
of  Austria  had  been  stretched  out,  and 
on  the  stairway  the  red,  white,  and 
green  of  Hungary. 

On  the  eighth  and  ninth  of  October, 


after  a  bombardment  of  five  days,  the 
city  was  again  attacked  by  the  Aus- 
trians  and  the  Geiinaii8»  who  went  over 
it  street  by  street  and  house  by  house. 
Five  thousand  men  at  most,  mainly 
from  the  police,  were  defending  Bdf- 
grade.  In  the  quarter  near  the  Danube, 
there  was  hand-to-hand  fighting  with 
the  knife.  The  Serbians  had  to  yiekL 
They  were  to  await  thdbr  hour  in  ezfle. 
On  November  1, 1918,  at  ten  o'cfeck  in 
the  morning,  the  first  Serbian  patrol 
again  appeared  before  the  city  hidl  <»i 
which  the  people  replaced  the  Auetro- 
Hungarian  flag  with  the  national  oolore, 
and  a  month  later,  the  regent  proclaim- 
ed at  Belgrade  the  realm  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats,  and  Slovenes. 


DUMAS  AND  MAQUET  IN  COLLABORATION 

BY  R.  S.  GARNETT 

From  the  Times  Literary  Supplement,  June  StSt 

(NORTHCUFFE   PbESs) 


Sir,  —  I  was  turning  over  some  hun- 
dreds of  cuttings  from  the  newspapers 
about  the  Maquct-Dumas  case,  — 
turning  them  over  in  perplexity,  for 
they  serve  to  illustrate  the  extraordi- 
nary diversity  of  the  human  mind 
rather  than  explain  the  issues,  —  when 
I  received,  by  a  charming  act  of  cour- 
tesy on  the  part  of  a  friend  in  Paris,  a 
verbatim  report  of  the  speech  of  M.  le 
Substitut  Tronche-Macaire,  who  in- 
tervened on  behalf  of  the  State.  I  spent 
a  delightful  hour  studying  this  lucid 
exposition  of  the  case,  and  now  I  learn 
through  the  Press  that  the  three  Judges, 
in  giving  their  decision,  have  acted  on 
M.  Tronche-Macaire*s  advice  in  every 
detail. 


As  it  appears  that  no  one  but  the 
parties  and  my  friend  obtained  a  copy 
of  the  speech,  —  probably  because  it 
was  not  foreseen  that  it  would  have  the 
importance  that  now  attaches  to  it,  — 
I  will  try  to  give  your  readers  the  es- 
sential portions,  with  some  explana- 
tions and  additions.  In  no  country  is 
Dumas  more  read  than  here  —  owing 
in  some  measure,  no  doubt,  to  the  trib- 
utes paid  to  his  talent  by  such  critics 
as  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Andrew 
Lang,  and  William  Ernest  Henley. 
Perhaps  in  the  annals  of  literature  no 
collaboration  has  yielded  such  rich  re- 
sults as  did  that  of  Dumas  and  Maquet. 
It  is  now  a  little  forgotten  what  an 
astonishment  it  was  to  our  fathers 
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when  Dmnas^s  mmiBfii  ftJhiwed  each 
other  like  peaches  ripening  on  one  tree. 
Charles  Beade,  writing  in  1860  of  the 
marvel^  said:  — 

Then  was  estabHshed  on  a  grand  scale 
that  intellectiial  alliance  to  which  the  world 
owes  the  most  brilliant  romances  of  the 
century,  let  Troia  Mousqwiaireay  La  Reme 
Margdt  Une  FUle  du  Rigent^  La  Ouerre  des 
FemmeSj  Monte-^rirto  (pyramid  of  ro- 
mance), Vingi  Ans  Apr^,  La  Dame  de 
Monaoreau^  Le  Chewdier  de  MaieofnrRouge^ 
Lee  Quarant-XHnqt  Les  Mhnoisret  d!un 
Midfcin^  La  Ttdipe  Noire  —  all  these  great 
stories  were  poured  upon  the  public  with  a 
rapidity  that  has  scarce  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  letters,  lliis  phenomenon  as- 
tounded costive  writers,  and  set  them  ut- 
tering, by  way  of  solution,  old  wives'  fables 
that  turned  the  wonder  into  an  impossibil- 
ity. The  account  the  authors  themselves 
gave  was  the  only  credible  one.  These  works 
were  flung  off  by  even  collaboration  of  two 
most  inventive  and  rapid  writers.  Some  of 
the  work  was  written  in  almost  less  time 
than  a  single  hand  could  have  transcribed  it. 
I  believed  they  still  show  at  Trouville,  in  a 
fisherman's  cottage,  the  chamber  and  table 
where  the  pair  wrote  the  first  four  volumes 
of  Monte-Cristo  in  sixteen  days. 

M.  Tronche-Macaire  began,  by  stat- 
ing that  the  question  at  issue  was  now 
for  the  first  time  raised  before  the 
Courts.  It  was  whether  the  heirs  of  an 
author  who  had  assigned  his  rights  to  a 
collaborator  could  have  the  benefit  of 
an  extension  of  copyright  given  by  a 
new  law  at  a  later  date.  He  reminded 
the  Court  that  by  a  document  dated 
February  10,  1848,  Maquet  had  as- 
signed to  Dumas  all  his  author's  rights 
in  the  books  written  by  them  in  collab- 
oration; that  authors  enjoyed  copy- 
right in  their  works  during  their  lives 
and  for  twenty  years  after  their  deaths; 
that  Maquet  had  died  in  1888,  and  con- 
sequently the  rights  he  had  assigned 
expired  on  January  8, 1908.  Very  good. 
But  in  the  interval  between  1848  and 
1908  a  new  law,  that  of  July  14,  1866, 


had  been  passed,  which  extended  the 
twenty  years  just  mentioned  to  fifty 
years,  so  that  if  Maquet  had  dealt  with 
such  extended  rights  they  would  not 
expire  until  January  8,  1988.  There 
was  thus  a  period  of  tlurty  years  con- 
cerning which  the  question  arose  as  to 
who  were  the  owners  of  the  copyright 
—  were  they  Dumas's  heirs  or  Maquet's 
heirs?  What  visions  rise  before  me  in 
reading  this  speech.  I  see  the  Comte  de 
Monte-Cristo  disposing  of  the  millions 
the  story  of  his  life  has  gained;  I  see  the 
four  Musketeers  —  also  immortal  — 
conquering  new  worlds  with  their  share, 
to  say  nothing  of  Joseph  Balsamo, 
Comte  de  Cagliostro,  with  his  scarcely 
less  considerable  'pile,'  but  I  must 
abandon  visions  and  keep  to  the  issues. 

The  conundrum  before  the  Court  in- 
volved, as  will  be  seen,  this  strange  ad- 
dendum —  that  as  Dumas  died  in  1870 
his  copyright,  had  he  had  no  collabora- 
tor, would  have  expired  in  1920.  Hav- 
ing regard  to  the  assignment  by 
Maquet,  however,  it  was  argued  for 
Dumas's  heirs  that  when  that  deed  of 
1848  was  made  there  were  two  authors 
in  being.  One  of  them  had  assigned  all 
his  rights  to  the  other;  consequently 
there  was  only  one  author  left.  This  be- 
ing so,  if  a  new  law  came  along  pro- 
longing copyright  for  his  heirs,  clearly 
they  were  the  persons  to  benefit  by  it. 
To  which  argument  it  was  rejoined  for 
Maquet's  heirs  that  at  the  time  the  as- 
signment was  made  he  had  a  certain 
right,  namely,  his  personal  enjoyment 
during  his  life  which  passed  on  to  his 
heirs  for  twenty  years,  that  he  could 
not  assign  more  rights  than  then  be- 
longed to  him  —  that  is,  twenty  years* 
enjoyment  after  his  death,  when  they 
would  necessarily  end. 

The  newspapers  reporting  the  case 
had  not  made  these  points  clear,  and 
one  had  been  puzzled  to  understand 
why  Dumas's  heirs  defended  the  action, 
since,  unless  Maquet's  heirs  brought  it. 
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apparently  Dumas's  copyright  would 
expire  in  1925  —  not  in  1920,  because 
the  years  of  the  Great  War  count  for 
nothing  in  France. 

Then  —  another  point  unexplained 
by  the  Press  —  as  Maquet  died  in  1888, 
why  this  action  now?  Why  not  in  1889? 
M.  Tronche-Macaire  explained  this  by 
stating  that  the  plaintiff,  Mme.  Roiffe, 
was  acting  in  consequence  of  Maquet 's 
will,  which  imposed  the  duty  of  defend- 
ing his  interests  on  his  heirs  —  a  duty 
not  imperatively  felt,  evidently,  by  the 
heirs  who  preceded  her  and  died. 

And  what  was  her  claim  exactly? 
M.  Tronche-Macaire  quoted  it:  — 

Mme.  Lucien  Roiff6  asks  you  to  say  and 
establish  that  all  agreements  respecting  the 
use  of  the  name  and  the  collection  of  au- 
thor's royalties  ended  on  January  7,  1908; 

To  say  and  establish  that  since  such  date 
Dumas *s  heirs  had  no  right  to  publish  the 
romances  written  in  collaboration  with  Ma- 
quet without  the  latter's  name  on  them,  or 
to  receive  his  author's  royalties; 

To  forbid  them  to  publish  the  said  ro- 
mances in  future  without  printing  Maquet's 
name  beside  that  of  Alexandre  Dumas; 

To  appoint  an  expert  to  ascertain  the 
moneys  due. 

What!  Maquet's  name  to  figure  be- 
side 1  hat  of  Dumas,  when  Maquet  ex- 
pressly renounced  such  right  in  1848! 
How  could  such  a  claim  be  set  up?  Let 
M.  Tronche-Macaire  explain.  I  wish  I 
might  quote  in  full  his  charming  ac- 
count of  how  Maquet  in  1842  came  to 
know  Dumas  personally.  Gerard  de 
Nerval  took  a  rejected  play  by  his 
friend  Maquet  to  Dumas,  who  to 
oblige  Gerard,  re-\\Tote  it  and  had  it 
performed  under  Maquet's  name;  but 
instead  I  will  give  what  M.  Tronche- 
Macaire  docs  not  give  —  Maquet's 
letter  to  Dumas  of  March  5, 1845  —  for 
it  perfectly  illustrates  the  altogether  de- 
lightful relations  then  existing  between 
the  two  men. 


Dear  Friend,  —  Our  collaboration  has  al- 
ways done  without  figures  and  agreements. 
A  firm  friendship,  a  loyal  understanding, 
has  so  well  sufficed  us  that  we  have  written 
half  a  million  lines  upon  other  people's  af- 
fairs without  thinking  of  ever  writing  a 
word  about  our  own. 

But  one  day  you  broke  the  silence:  it  was 
to  cleanse  ourselves  from  base  and  stupid 
calumnies.  [The  allusion  is  to  Jacquot's  in- 
famous brochure  La  Maison  Dunuu  H 
Compagnie,  for  which  he  was  put  into 
prison.]  It  was  to  pay  me  the  greatest 
honour  I  could  hope  for  —  it  was  to  de- 
clare that  I  had  written  many  books  with 
you.  Your  pen,  dear  friend,  has  said  too 
much;  you  arc  free  to  make  me  illustrious, 
but  not  to  endow  me  twice  over.  ...  If  I 
have  no  contract  from  you  —  you  have 
none  from  me;  now,  suppose  that  I  die,  dear 
friend?  A  fierce  heir,  may  he  not  present 
himself,  with  your  declaration  in  his  hand, 
to  claim  again  from  you  what  you  have  al- 
ready given  me? 

You  see  that  ink  compek  more  ink.  You 
force  me  to  blacken  some  paper. 

I  declare  that  I  renounce  from  this  date 
all  rights  of  ownership,  including  those  in 
new  editions,  on  the  following  works  that 
we  have  written  together  —  that  is  to  say: 
Le  Chevalier  (THarmentaU  Sykandire^  Les 
Trois  MousquetaireSy  Vingt  Am  Apr^^  Ls 
Comte  de  Morde-Cristo^  La  Guerre  des  Fern- 
mes.  La  Reine  Margci,  Le  Chevalier  de  Mai- 
eon-Rouge;  holding  myself  once  and  for 
always  well  and  truly  indemnified  by  you 
according  to  our  verbal  understanding. 

Keep  this  letter,  if  you  can,  dear  friend, 
to  show  to  the  fierce  heir,  and  tell  him  from 
me  tliat  as  I  live  I  consider  mysdf  very 
happy  and  very  honoured  to  be  the  collab- 
orator and  the  friend  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  Frencli  romancers. 

And  let  him  act  as  I  do. 

Maquet. 

Did  ever  a  more  cordiaU  generous 
letter  pass  between  collaborators?  I  am 
sure  that  Dumas's  heart  responded  to 
it.  Three  weeks  later  there  was  a  dis- 
cussion between  the  two  friends  as  to 
the  future,  and  Maquet  wrote  the  f(d- 
lowingnote:  — 


DUMAS  AND  MAQUET  m  COLLABORATION 


It  has  been  agreed  between  Dumas  and 
mysdf  in  his  room  in  the  me  Joubert: 

That  he  will  pay  me  1 200  francs  for  0000 
lines  puUiahed  under  his  name  in  a  journal 
and  resulting  from  our  cdlaboration  —  that 
is  to  say  90  centimes  per  line  of  ordinary 
feuiUeUm; 

That  half  of  the  sum  ^1  be  paid  on  the 
ddivery  to  the  Journal  and  half  on  publica- 
tion in  volume  form; 

Tliat  for  every  new  edition  of  these  books 
so  written  I  shall  be  entitled  to  250  francs 
per  vc^ume  in  8vo; 

That  I  will  supply  about  a  third  of  the 
matter  —  say  250  of  my  pages  of  from  14  to 
15  lines  out  of  0000  lines  of  feuUUton. 

Then»  as  M.  Tronche-Macaire  says, 
a  final  agreement  was  made  on  Febru- 
ary 10,  1848,  at  Maquet's  request. 
Dumas  had  been  appointed  Director  of 
the  Th^tre  Historique;  an  immense 
fortune  seemed  to  be  his,  for  no  one 
anticipated  either  his  extravagant  man- 
agement or  dreamt  of  the  Coup  d'Etat. 
Maquet  by  now  had  had  some  experi- 
ence of  Dumas's  personal  extravagance, 
or  rather  of  his  lavish  expenditure  on  a 
crowd  of  parasites,  and  he  thought  that 
it  would  be  as  well  to  have  some  securi- 
ty. Diunas  was  delighted  to  oblige  his 
friend  —  he  took  his  pen  and  signed. 

By  virtue  of  the  new  document 
Maquet  assigned  all  his  author's  rights, 
without  exception,  for  145,200  francs 
payable  in  eleven  years  by  monthly 
instalments  of  1 100  francs.  The  money 
was  secured  by  guarantee  on  Dumas's 
rights  on  the  said  theatre.  The  agree- 
ment, and  this  is  very  important,  ended 
with  a  revocation  clause  to  be  exercised 
by  Maquet  at  a  certain  time  in  case  of 
Dumas's  default  in  making  the  pay- 
ments. The  theatre  was  enormously 
successful  at  first,  but  the  extravagance 
of  the  management  and  the  disorder  of 
Dumas's  afiairs  were  more  enormous 
still.  On  December  2,  1851,  fell  the 
Coup  d'Etat.  Dumas  was  declared 
bankrupt,  for  on  him  fell  the  debts  in- 
curred by  the  theatre,  all  having  been 


done  in  his  name.  On  December  11  he 
went  to  Brussels,  where  he  lived,  work- 
ing harder  than  ever,  without  Maquet's 
assistance,  and  indeed  without  a  col- 
laborator at  all.  Having  paid  large 
sums  to  his  creditors,  he  obtained  an 
honorable  certificate  of  discharge  from 
his  bankruptcy.  Maquet  appears  never 
to  have  asked  for  a  dividend;  he  relied 
on  Diunas,  and  Dumas,  not  for  want  of 
good  will,  failed  him.  He  spent  all  that 
did  not  go  to  his  creditors  before  he  had 
earned  it,  though  he  worked  in  a  garret 
and  drank  but  water  tinged  with  wine. 
Convinced  at  length  in  1858,  that 
Dumas  was  a  panier  percSy  in  which  the 
holes  were  made  by  his  parasites, 
Maquet  appealed  to  the  law.  He  ap- 
plied for  the  revocation  of  the  agreed 
ment  of  1848,  for  the  half  of  the  author's 
rights  to  which  Dumas's  public  recogni- 
tion of  him  as  his  collaborator  entitled 
him,  and  during  the  course  of  the  action 
he  added  a  demand  that  his  name 
should  in  future  appear  on  the  books. 

The  Court,  naturally,  was  against 
him  on  aU  points.  He  had  never  exer- 
cised his  right  of  revocation  at  the 
stipulated  time,  he  had  never  proceeded 
as  a  creditor,  and  he  had  clearly  sold 
his  name  to  Dimias.  All  the  Court 
could  do  for  him  it  did  do:  it  reminded 
him  of  his  right  to  a  dividend  of  the 
statutory  25  per  cent.  But  Dumas, 
though  he  worked  like  a  Trojan  and  pro- 
duced brilliant  things,  spent — always 
in  advance  —  like  Lord  Alvanley;  and 
although  he  made  repeated  efibrts  to  ar- 
range to  pay,  it  was  always  in  vain.  So 
Maquet  never  got  his  dividend.  On  De- 
cember 5, 1870,  Dumas  died  near  Dieppe 
as  the  Germans  entered  that  town. 

And  now  —  that  is,  the  other  day, 
when  every  one  believed  that  Maquet's 
griefs  had  long  and  for  ever  been  en- 
tombed —  comes  his  heir  to  the  courts^ 
and  the  whole  story,  like  Dumas's 
marvellous  drama  Christine  in  the  fifth 
act»  begins  anew. 
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In  the  result,  as  the  French  press  now 
informs  us,  the  Judges  adopted  M. 
Tronche-Macaire*s  conclusions  and  ad- 
vice. We  are,  in  fact,  told  succinctly 
that  Dumas's  name,  and  Dumas's  name 
alone,  will  continue  to  shine  on  all  the 
books,  but  that  half  the  royalties  on  such 
of  them  as  were  written  by  Dumas  and 
Maquet  must  be  given  up  to  Maquet's 
heir  since  1908,  and  henceforth  imtil 
the  books  cease  to  enjoy  copyright. 

So  Maquet's  fears,  expressed  in  1845 


about  the  fierce  heir  have  been  justified 
in  19SS.  But  he  has  proved  by  reason 
of  the  Act  of  1866  a  better  friend  to 
Dumas's  family  than  ever  he  could  have 
hoped  to  do.  In  retium,  I  venture  to 
hope  his  heirs  will  find  that  people  are 
turning,  out  of  curiosity  even,  to  the 
many  books  which  he  wrote  unassisted 
by  Dumas.  It  is  strange  and  sad  that 
not  a  single  title  is  given  by  the  French 
press,  and  that  the  press  of  America 
spells  his  name  ^Marquet.* 


UNIVERSITY  RAGS 

THE  WILES  OF  THE  BRITISH  UNDERGRADUATE 

From  the  Spectator,  June  17 
(Conservative  Weekly) 


Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  prob- 
ably other  imiversities  as  well,  have 
lately  been  more  prolific  in  rags,  hoaxes, 
practical  jokes  —  whatever  one  chooses 
to  call  them  —  than  ever  before. 
These  things  may  be  a  reaction  from 
the  sternness  and  discipline  of  war. 
Disenchantment  with  the  new  order  of 
life,  which  has  not  come  up  to  the 
promises  freely  made  immediately  after 
the  War,  is  one  kind  of  reaction;  an- 
other kind  is  an  ebullition  of  high  spirits 
which  has  been  for  some  time  held  in 
check  by  preoccupation  or  unhappiness. 
A  closer  view  of  the  universities,  how- 
ever, would  prove,  we  think,  that 
organized  rags  were  becoming  more 
frequent,  more  studiously  contrived, 
and  more  imaginative,  before  the  War. 
If  the  War  has  had  any  effect  upon  the 
latest  developments  it  has  been  only  to 
supply  a  special  impetus. 

At  Cambridge,  during  the  past  year, 
rags  have  come  so  thick  and  fast  that 
we  may  expect  either  the  cessation  that 


results  from  surfeit  or  the  wholesome 
application  of  a  public  criticism  that 
will  require  a  very  high  standard  for 
jokes  that  are  to  be  regarded  as  toler- 
able. We  are  not  quite  sure,  by  the 
way,  whether  we  are  correct  in  using 
the  word  *rag'  of  practical  jokes  or 
hoaxes  that  are  intellectual  in  quality. 
The  Oaford  Dictionary  has  not  got 
further  than  to  describe  a  'rag'  as 
meaning  *  in  university  slang  *  a  not^  or 
disorderly  disturbance  directed  against 
discipline.  Probably,  however,  the  word 
has  expanded  rapidly  and  it  is  appar- 
ently used  now  to  embrace  every  kind 
of  practical  joke.  Anyhow,  let  us  use  the 
word  in  its  widest  p>ossible  sense  and  use 
it,  if  unfairly,  to  describe  incidents 
which  seem  to  us  to  show  a  considerable 
improvement  upon  what  our  fathen  or 
grandfathers  called  a  practical  joke. 
The  best  kind  of  modem  rag  has  some 
educational  value;  it  is  a  parody  of  a 
movement,  a  satire  on  a  mistaken 
exercise  of  authority,  or  a  reductkxn 
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to  the  ridiculous  of  some  fashionable 
mood. 

There  was  a  celebrated  rag  at  Cam- 
bridge, before  the  War,  when  the  mayor 
received  a  telegram  from  the  Foreign 
Office  asking  him  to  prepare  at  short 
notice  a  reception  for  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar.  The  imdergraduates  who 
played  the  part  of  the  Sultan  and  his 
suite  carried  the  joke  through  with  tre- 
mendous aplomb  and  success.  *Borung, 
borungar  was  the  common  exclamation 
of  the  distinguished  East  African  visit- 
ors. The  word  *bonmga'  was  surely 
well  chosen  and  sounds,  at  least  to  us 
who  do  not  know  Zanzibar,  very  Zanzi- 
barish.  It  is  true  there  was  a  critical 
moment  when  the  Sultan  tripped  over 
his  flowing  robes  and  barked  his  shin 
against  the  step  of  the  mayor's  carriage. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  agony  of  the  mo- 
ment he  said  'damn!'  but  the  under- 
graduate who  played  the  part  of 
interpreter  from  the  Foreign  Office, 
with  magnificent  presence  of  mind, 
expressed  the  hope  that  his  Worship 
had  not  been  offended  by  the  word,  and 
went  on  to  explain  that  though  His 
Highness  of  Zanzibar  had  been  in  the 
country  only  a  few  days,  that  common 
expletive  was  one  of  the  very  few  Eng- 
lish words  he  had  acquired. 

That  rag  was  probably  directed 
against  nothing  in  particular,  unless  it 
was  against  the  Foreign  Office  or 
against  municip>al  self-importance.  It 
was  just  a  rag,  though  a  good  one. 
There  was,  however,  a  satirical  com- 
ment in  the  rag  organized  by  some  of 
the  same  Cambridge  undergraduates. 
They  appeared  as  laborers,  with  pick- 
axes and  shovels,  in  a  crowded  London 
street,  not  forgetting  to  bring  with  them 
the  familiar  brazier  with  burning  coke. 
They  set  up  a  barrier,  past  which  the 
police  carefully  diverted  the  traffic,  and 
then  left  their  tools  and  brazier  in  posi- 
tion until  many  hours  afterward  (or 
was  it  a  day  or  two?)  when  inquiries 


were  made  and  the  obstruction  was 
removed. 

The  present  Pavement  Club  at  Cam- 
bridge, whose  principal  action,  if  it  may 
be  so  called,  is  to  sit  still  in  hundreds  in 
the  street,  is  perhaps  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  employing  irony,  for  the  pro- 
test is  supposed  to  be  aimed  against  a 
too  strenuous  life.  The  recent  perform- 
ance in  the  streets  at  Cambridge  of  a 
tremendously  heroic  film  story  was  quite 
a  critical  commentary  upon  the  cinema. 

All  this  kind  of  thing,  as  we  have 
suggested,  is  better  than  it  used  to  be» 
It  is  a  striving  onward  or  even  upward. 
That  very  able  man,  Theodore  Hook, 
was  an  inveterate  practical  joker,  but 
it  is  a  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  think 
that  the  present  generation  would  re- 
gard many  of  his  jokes  as  dull  and 
others  as  inhiunan.  The  practical  jokes 
of  Toole,  though  he  was  a  great  come- 
dian and  genuinely  a  humorist,  would 
seem  nowadays  to  be  a  little  heavy  in 
touch.  He  was  subtle  enough,  however, 
on  occasion. 

The  present  writer  remembers  being 
told  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving  that 
Toole  once  stepped  out  of  a  train,  which 
had  stopped  at  a  wayside  station,  and 
approaching  the  porter  said  to  him, 
*  Could  you  take  a  message  for  me  up  to 
the  house?'  Toole  waved  his  hand 
toward  an  impressive  mansion  which 
was  built  on  the  hillside.  The  porter 
said  that  he  could.  Toole  slipped  half- 
a-crown  into  his  hand  and  went  on, 
*Tell  Mr.  — Mr.  — Mr.— '  *Ever- 
ard,'  suggested  the  porter.  *0f  course, 
of  course,'  said  Toole,  •Tell  Mr.  Ever- 
ard,  with  Sir  George's  compliments, 
that  the  birds  will  arrive  in  the  morn- 
ing.' The  train  then  proceeded  on  its 
way.  That  was  all.  It  was  sufficient  for 
Toole  that  he  could  meditate  during 
the  rest  of  a  tiresome  journey  up)on 
what  Mr.  Everard  would  make  of  that 
inscrutable  message.  The  old-fashioned 
practical  joke,  however,  which  ia  now 
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mercifully  extinct,  was  generally  dis- 
tressing alike  in  its  over-elaboration 
and  in  its  personal  applications.  Let  us 
quote  an  example  which  was  recorded 
by  Sir  William  Russell,  the  famous 
correspondent  of  the  Times:  — 

J.  M.  Langford,  commonly  known  as  Joe, 
was,  among  other  things,  the  theatrical  crit- 
ic of  the  Observer  —  a  kindly,  ill-informed, 
dullish  man,  full  of  affections  and  aspira- 
tions, which  he  in  somewise  fulfilled;  cer- 
tainly happy  in  the  attachment  of  his  own 
set.  He  was  sometimes  'haughty.'  To  him 
in  the  Garrick  comes  Albert  Smith  one 
afternoon.  *  Hello,  Joe,  who  has  cut  your 
hair?'  Joe  was  in  a  dignified  mood;  there 
was  an  Honorable-and-Reverend  Fitzroy 
Stanhope  reading  the  paper  near  at  hand; 
my  Lord  Tenterden  was  airing  his  handker- 
chief at  the  window.  Langford  replied,  *I 
really  don't  see  how  it  can  interest  you  who 
cut  my  hair.'  Albert  went  downstairs  and 
stood  in  the  hall.  The  next  member  who 
came  up  to  the  morning-room  sauntered  up 
to  Langford  with:  *How  do  you  do?  I  see 
you  've  been  having  your  hair  cut!  Who 
did  it?'  Joe  very  sternly  replied,  *I  really 
can't  imagine  why  you  ask  me.'  Then  he 
ordered  a  glass  of  sherry  and  bitters.  The 
waiter  brought  it  and  gave  a  little  start  of 
surprise,  as  he  presented  it,  with  a  *Beg  par- 
don, sir!'  which  provoked  Joe  to  ask,  *  What 
do  you  mean?'  *  It 's  along  of  your  'air,  sir. 
It  looks  unusual.'  Joe  went  to  the  glass  and 
could  see  nothing  remarkable,  but  as  he  was 
considering  his  face  Charles  Taylor  burst 
upon  him  with,  'Where  on  earth  did  you  get 
your  hair  cut,  my  dear  Langford?'  Joe  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  He  went  off  to  his  cham- 
bers in  Raymond  Buildings,  Gray's  Inn. 

Next  morning  he  saw  an  advertisement  in 
the  Times:  *  J.  M.  L.  Say  who  cut  it.  Was 
it  your  own  hand  or  the  deed  of  another? 
Confess  ere  it  be  too  late.'  It  was  only  the 
first  of  a  series  of  similar  announcements, 
and  the  ingenuity  of  his  tormentors  devised 
continual  surprises  for  him.  On  the  day  he 
went  down  to  Chertsey  Races  he  saw  the 
walls  placarded  with  enormous  posters, 
yellow  and  black:  *J.  M.  L.  Once  more, 
who  cut  it?  You  must  speak!'  A  band  of 
Ethiopian  minstrels  was  furnished  with  a 


melody  to  sing  outside  Raymond  BuildingB 
to  the  air  of  'What  are  the  wild  waves 
saying? 'then  very  popular.  And  the  refrain 
was  — 

What  are  de  wild  waves  Baying  as  dey  lap  de 

Waterloo  stair? 
What  are  dem  wild  waves  saying?  D^  say,  who 

cut  Joe's  hair? 

He  was  persecuted  with  diabolical  per- 
sistence, and  as  the  time  of  his  annual  Con- 
tinental tour  came  near  he  sullenly  retired 
from  the  dub  and  was  seen  no  more. 

Just  before  he  left,  a  friend,  of  whose  name 
I  am  not  sure,  called  on  him  and  asked  him 
to  take  charge  of  a  small  parcel  for  Jean 
Tairraz,  the  guide  at  Chamouniz,  where  he 
had  announced  his  intention  of  going.  Joe 
agreed  willingly,  and  on  arriving  at  the 
H6tel  de  Londres  sent  for  Tairraz  and  gave 
him  the  parcel.  Next  day  he  set  out  on  one 
of  the  usual  excursions  and  toiled  up  to  the 
Cascade  des  P61erins.  As  he  reached  the 
httle  plateau  he  saw  an  enormous  yeUow 
poster  with  black  letters  plastered  on  the 
rock  in  front  of  him.  'J.  M.  L.  Confess! 
Reveal!  Or  be  for  ever  lost!  Who  cut  it?* 
He  was  furious.  But  wherever  he  turned 
day  after  day  the  legend  was  before  hinu 
The  parcel  he  had  taken  consisted  of  posters 
with  a  note  from  Albert  Smith  to  Tairras 
requesting  him  to  have  them  put  at  every 
Schauplatz  around  Chamounix.  Joe's  spirit 
was  broken.  He  sat  down  and  wrote  a  hum- 
ble letter  to  Albert  Smith.  'I  yield.  Spare 
me.  My  hair  was  cut  in  St.  Martin's  Court, 
at  the  barber's  on  the  left>-hand  side.  Bis 
charge  was  3d,  I  am  quite  beaten.' 

The  same  joke  b  described  a  little 
differently  in  Sir  J.  Crowe's  reminis- 
cences. It  was  evidently  famous  at  the 
time.  If  that  kind  of  joke  was  the 
pure  metal  of  fun  we  are  much  better 
off  with  our  debased  coins. 

The  highest  marks  for  a  University 
rag  must  be  given  to  the  bogus  lecture 
which  was  recently  delivered  at  Oxford 
by  a  mythical  Professor  of  psycho- 
analysis, Professor  Emil  Busch.  Possi- 
bly the  joke  was  suggested  by  an  earlier 
one  at  Cambridge. 

At  Cambridge  some  mcmths  ago  poet* 
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ers  announced  that  a  lecture  on  Spir- 
itualism would  be  delivered  by  Sir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle.  Among  the  sub- 
jects with  which  Su-  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle  was  to  deal  was,  so  far  as  we 
remember,  the  promising  one  of  'Sex 
Equality  in  the  Next  World/  Having 
attracted  a  pretty  large  audience  the 
Cambridge  jokers  allowed  them  to  sit 
in  expectation  about  twenty  minutes 
and  then  pulled  down  a  screen  in  front 
of  the  platform  on  which  was  written, 
*Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle  has  failed  to 
materialize.'  The  raggers  then  ran  for 
safety. 

The  Oxford  rag  was  much  more  in- 
genious and  much  bolder.  The  lecture 
to  be  delivered  by  Professor  Emil 
Busch  was  composed  by  a  committee 
of  undergraduates  in  Balliol.  Our  facts 
are  derived  from  the  Oxford  paper  called 
the  CherweU,  Balliol,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  quite  capable  of  administering  the 
antidote  to  what  some  of  its  critics  in 
former  days  might  have  called  its  bane 
of  intellectual  solemnity.  Over  a  hun- 
dred persons,  including  some  distin- 
guished dons,  assembled  to  hear  Dr. 
Busch,  of  the  University  of  Frankfort 
—  a  university  which  does  not  exist.  It 
was  announced  that  the  lecture  was 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  'Home 
Counties  Psychological  Association.' 

The  chair  was  t^ken  by  *Dr.  Hey- 
throp,'  who  was  made  up  with  greyish 
hair  to  resemble  what  a  chairman  of 
a  Home  Counties  Psychological  Associ- 
ation ought  to  be.  Dr.  Busch  looked 
slightly  older  and  had  a  typical  German 
mustache,  such  as  is  vouched  for  by 
any  English  comic  paper.  The  Chair- 
man gave  a  few  details  of  Dr.  Busch's 
career,  explaining  —  quite  rightly  — 
that  his  works  had  not  been  translated 
into  English.  Dr.  Busch  had,  of  course, 
studied  at  Vienna  and  practised  at 
Cologne.  What  German  psychologist 
has  not?  Unfortunately  the  Chairman, 
in   talking   about   Dr.  Busch's  expe- 


riences in  the  Russo-Japanese  War, 
mentioned  that  his  services  had  been 
given  to  the  Russians,  whereas  the 
Balliol  Committee  had  decided  that 
they  had  been  given  to  the  Japanese. 
This  unfortunate  slip  compelled  the 
lecturer  to  omit  an  attractive  passage 
about  *the  impassive  Oriental.' 

Dr.  Busch  (to  quote  only  two  or  three 
gems  from  the  lecture)  remarked  that 
the  earlier  psychologists  had  regarded 
the  mind  *as  of  one  dimension,  but 
Freud  had  shown  that  it  had  two  dimen- 
sions —  depth  and  surface.*  'After  all,' 
he  saidof  themind,  *it  is  merely  a  chunk 
of  space-time  happenings.'  These  hap- 
penings, the  audience  were  told,  'alone 
form  the  basic  fundamentum  of  every- 
thing.' The  highest  peak  of  the  exposi- 
tion was  reached  when  Dr.  Busch  said 
that  'every  effect  must  be  followed  by 
its  cause.'  Herr  Einstein's  theory  of 
relativity  is  evidently  responsible  for 
much.  An  Oxford  audience  that  had 
not  recently  digested  that  theory  might 
have  objected  to  the  new  sequence  of 
cause  and  effect.  But  not  a  soul  stirred. 

Dr.  Busch  writes  in  the  CherweU:  — 
'It  was  a  perfectly  appalling  ordeal, 
especially  as  my  mustache  was  nearly 
always  dropping  off.  Fortunately  it 
never  did  quite.  .  .  .  My  examples 
were  chosen  to  see  exactly  how  much 
people  would  swallow.  .  .  .  The  rag 
went  without  a  hitch.  One  man  only, 
the  correspondent  of  an  undergraduate 
literary  paper,  saw  through  it,  shadowed 
us  home,  and  discovered  the  truth.'  It 
had  been  agreed  that  if  the  lecturer  no- 
ticed from  the  conduct  of  the  audience 
that  the  plot  was  discovered  he  was  to 
mention  'Dr.  Ludwig  Konigsberger.' 
That  name  was  to  be  the  signal  for 
turning  out  the  lights  and  for  a  rush  to 
safety.  But  Dr.  Konigsberger's  name 
never  fell  up>on  the  ears  of  the  unsus- 
pecting audience.  Never  were  moral 
satire  and  lesson  better  conveyed  by 
pupil  to  teacher. 


A  PAGE  OF  VERSE 


AT  STAR.RISE 

BY  A.  NEWBERRY  CHOYCE 

[New  Witness] 

There  's  something  like  a  loud  song 
Singing  in  my  heart; 
And  I  Ve  no  shoes  upon  my  feet, 
But  when  shall  we  start? 

O  little  dull  people! 
You  would  not  know  the  way; 
And  I  will  talk  with  you  again, 
But  not  to-day. 

Not  till  I  am  back  again 

From  where  I  must  be  — 

From  the  lands  that  are  the  difference 

Between  you  and  me. 

For  there  's  something  like  a  hunger 
And  food  will  not  do, 
When  ten  million  stars  and  more 
Beckon  me  from  you. 

ON  HANGING  UP  THE  VANES 
OF  AN  AEROPLANE  (1919) 

BY  THOMAS  THORNELY 

[Observer] 

Here  let  them  hang,  that  hung  full 
oft  in  air, 
To  flash,  with  following  thunder,  on 
the  foe; 
Here  let  them  rest,  that  knew  no  rest- 
ing there. 
Till  warped  and  withered,  like  the 
beams  around,  they  grow. 

As  dinted  armor  decks  ancestral  hall. 
And    war-worn    memoried    ensigns 
droop  and  fade 
In  vaulted  aisle,  so  shall  these  vanes 
recall 
Deeds,  till  our  days  undreamed  of, 
in  high  heaven  essayed. 


These  have  adventured  where  no  eagle 
yet 
Has  raised  exulting  plume,  ay,  far 
away. 
Beyond  earth's  straining  vision,  have 
they  met 
A  lonely  challenge  to  a  dread  unwit- 
nessed fray. 

No  trumpet  pealed  the  signal  for  the 
fight 
(To   many   a   deadly   brunt   these 
wings  have  flown); 
No  plaudits  rose,  that  nerve  the  chaiig- 
ing  knight, 
Where  he  that  ruled  their  fury  fought 
aloft  alone. 

And  ne'er  was  honor  grudged  to  foe 
that  fell. 
Before  the  rushing  of  these  victor 
vanes, 
Whose  measured  throb  beat  out  his 
dying  knell; 
No  deed  that  earth  defiled,  the  air's 
proud  record  stains. 

A    SOPHISTRY    OF    DURATION 

BY  RICHARD  ALDINGTON 
[  The  Nation  and  ike  Athenteum] 

Tell  me  not  beauty  dies  like  dew 
The  envious  sun  draws  trembling  up. 

Nor  liken  hers  to  that  brief  hue 
Flushes  the  rose's  tender  cup  — 

For  things  like  her  so  lovely  are. 

They  should  outlive  the  bravest  star. 

If  all  my  senses  still  conspire, 
Ere  their  meridian  be  past. 

To  set  the  blossoms  of  desire. 
The  worm  shall  not  exult  at  last: 

Her  children  and  my  words  I  trust 

Shall  speak  her  grace  when  we  are  dust. 
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A  MODERN  MIRACLE  PLAT 

One  mile  in  space  from  the  Welsh 
coast  and  seven  hundred  years  in  time 
from  modem  England,  lies  the  little 
island  of  Caldey,  occupied  by  the  White 
Benedictine  monks,  and  still  governed 
by  its  abbot.  The  monks  are  a  modem 
branch  of  the  ancient  order,  and  in 
their  life  they  have  recaptured  the 
very  spirit  of  the  medieeval  world. 
Founded  in  1895  as  an  Anglican  order 
in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  one  of  the  worst 
slums  in  London,  the  community  in 
1906  purchased  the  little  island  that  is 
now  its  home,  and  was  presently  re- 
ceived into  the  Benedictine  Order. 
They  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  brother- 
hood, however,  in  their  adherence  to 
a  stricter  discipline  and  in  their  use  of 
a  white  instead  of  a  black  habit. 

The  population  of  the  entire  island 
comprises  but  one  hundred  people. 
There  is  no  Parliamentary  vote,  no 
income  tax,  no  magisterial  jurisdic- 
tion. The  old  rule  of  the  Benedictines 
suffices  for  the  government  of  the  island : 
'The  abbot  shall  consult  with  the 
monks  and  act  at  his  discretion.' 

When  their  devotional  duties  lay 
no  claim  to  their  time,  the  monks 
engage  in  many  occupations.  There 
are  farms,  weavers'  studios,  a  printing- 
shop,  and  a  shop  for  making  stained 
glass.  But  it  is  the  dramatic  activities 
of  the  island  that  touch  closest  upon 
the  life  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A  Passion 
play  b  solemnly  enacted  on  each  Fri- 
day during  Lent;  and  in  1922  for  the 
Erst  time,  performances  of  the  play 
were  also  arranged  for  Corpus  Christi, 
when  the  sea  is  not  so  unfriendly  as 
earlier  in  the  year,  although  even  then 
visitors  are  likely  to  have  a  rough  time 
landing. 

The  Passion  play  as  it  is  given  at 


Caldey  becomes  a  part  of  the  church's 
ritual,  rather  than  a  theatrical  pro- 
duction, although  visitors  own  to  its 
strangely  moving  dramatic  effect.  Be- 
fore the  curtain  rises,  the  voices  of 
the  monks  can  be  heard  singing  a  plain 
song  in  the  ancient  manner,  which 
presently  resolves  itself  into  the  Con- 
secration motif  from  Parsifal.  At 
first  thought  this  may  seem  an  un- 
thinkable anachronism,  but  those  who 
hiivo  heard  it  say  that  in  his  music 
Wagner  so  perfectly  recaptured  the 
mcdiipval  spirit  that  the  transition 
takes  place  without  any  shift  in  mood. 
When  there  is  another  transition  — 
this  lime  to  the  seventeenth-century 
d(;votional  music  of  Heinrich  Scbiitz  — 
there  is  again  no  loss  of  continuity. 

The  production  itself  is  a  curious 
mingling  of  the  utmost  in  theatrical 
modernity  and  in  the  severely  devo- 
tional. The  stage  is  set  with  inter- 
chiuigeable  scenery,  as  devised  by  the 
American  theatre-arlist,  Sam  Hume. 
Four  cream-colored  pylons,  —  two 
sliitionary,  two  adjustable,  —  a  few 
pieces  of  solid  scenery  to  represent 
doors,  a  balcony,  and  a  tomb,  together 
with  curtains  of  dark  blue  —  that  is 
iill.  Over  this  plays  a  simple  but 
highly  effective  lighting-system.  'I 
ha\e  never  seen  Gordon  Craig's  dreams 
so  nearly  realized,'  writes  the  English 
critic,  Hermon  Ould,  The  abbot  is 
the  rigiaseiir. 

But  with  all  these,  there  b  no  cos- 
tume. The  monkbh  actors  play  their 
parts  attired  simply  in  their  own  white 
habils,  and  the  women  characters  are 
distinguished  from  the  men  only  by 
the  cowls  worn  by  the  monks  who  im- 
personate them.  The  play  is  in  thir- 
teen scenes,  beginning  with  the  ban- 
quet at  Bethany.  The  action  of  the 
characters  b  subtly  formalized.    The 
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actors  move  slowly  through  their 
parts,  while  voices  rising  from  behind 
the  curtains  continually  sing  devo- 
tional music,  and  between  the  scenes 
the  audience  recites  the  prayers  of  the 
mystery  of  the  rosary. 

♦ 

NEW  MAGAZINES  ABROAD 

Some  interesting  new  magazines 
have  been  appearing  lately  in  England, 
Belgium,  and  Italy.  The  Dutch  art- 
periodical,  Wendigeriy  which  attracted 
much  attention  because  of  its  special 
number  on  the  Theatre  Exhibition  at 
Amsterdam,  is  now  to  appear  in  an 
English  edition.  The  Dutch  Wendigen 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  magazines 
in  the  world.  It  is  issued  at  Amster- 
dam at  interv^als  of  about  six  weeks, 
and  each  issue,  which  is  complete  in 
itself,  is  devoted  to  some  one  phase 
of  modern  art  —  painting,  sculpture, 
the  theatre,  or  the  dance  —  although 
the  Dutch  editors  tend  to  devote  spe- 
cial attention  to  architecture  —  the 
art  in  which  modern  Holland  partic- 
ularly excels.  The  English  edition  is 
to  be  published  by  Cecil  Palmer. 

Two  other  English  publications  have 
recently  appeared  or  been  revived. 
One  is  the  Nature  Lover ^  a  little  booklet 
not  yet  very  far  along  in  its  first  vol- 
ume, which  received  a  hearty  welcome 
from  the  rest  of  the  English  press.  It 
is  devoted  to  the  plants  and  animals 
of  the  English  countryside  and  is 
very  beautifully  illustrated,  though 
without  any  pretense  at  sumptuous- 
ness.  Unlike  most  scientific  and  semi- 
scientific  publications,  however,  it  con- 
trives to  select  illustrations  which  are 
also  pictures.  Its  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs do  not  merely  aid  in  the  expla- 
nation of  the  text;  they  also  adorn  the 
magazine. 

The  Country  Hearty  a  revival  of  the 
Vineyard y  which  was  originally  pub- 
lished by  the  Peasant  Arts  Guild,  is 


less  successful.  The  Guild  devotes 
itself  to  handicrafts,  woven  and  knitted 
garments,  wood-carving,  pottery,  and 
toys,  and  publishes  its  new  organ 
quarterly,  with  the  avowed  aim  *to 
strengthen  the  love  of  Earth,  alike 
for  its  spiritual  and  economic  values/ 
The  Country  Heart  is  interesting  mainly 
to  workers  in  the  crafts. 

At  Paris  and  Brussels  appears  Lb 
Bisque  Vert  —  with  a  staring  green 
disk  under  the  title  to  give  it  unmis- 
takable significance.  This  new  periodi- 
cal describes  itself  as  a  *refme  men^ 
sueUe  de  liOhature^*  and  prints  critical 
articles,  essays,  sketches,  and  poetry, 
but  the  editor  evidently  interprets 
the  word  literature  with  a  catholic 
mind,  for  his  critics  also  devote  pages 
to  football  and  the  film. 

Several  months  ago  Broom,  *an  inter- 
national magazine  of  the  arts,'  ap- 
peared in  Italy,  with  a  group  of  young 
Americans  domiciled  in  Rome,  as  its 
sponsors.  Broom  is  at  least  a  master- 
piece of  the  printer's  art;  whether 
you  regard  it  as  a  masterpiece  of  the 
writer's  art,  or  the  illustrator's  art,  is 
another  question,  depending  on  age, 
prejudice,  and  temperament.  Among 
its  contributors  are  Sherwood  Ander- 
son, Conrad  Aiken,  Walter  de  la  Mare, 
Harold  Munro,  Wallace  Gould,  Leon 
Bazalgette,  and  Jean  Starr  Unter- 
meyer.  Although  Broom  maintains 
New  York  and  London  offices,  it  is 
printed  in  Rome,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary thing  is  that  the  (presumably 
Italian)  printers  of  the  Imprimerie 
Polyglotte  make  never  a  blunder  in 
the  English  text. 

A  LITERARY  CONSOLATION 

The  modem  reader  who  is  dismayed 
at  the  mounting  flood  of  new  books, 
keeping  up  with  which  seems  as  impos- 
sible as  it  is  imperative  —  and  most 
of  us  would  have  to  admit  being  in 
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just  such  a  predicament,  if  we  told 
the  pitiless  tmth  —  may  take  heart 
after  reading  a  poem  by  the  inimitable 
*Lucio'  of  the  Manchester  Guardian. 
*Lucio,'  too,  has  had  his  troubles;  but 
amid  them  all  he  finds  some  compen- 
sations which,  perhaps,  are  not  so 
minor  as  he  makes  them  out. 

This,  at  any  rate,  is  his  solution  of 
the  problem :  — 

Ji  BALLADE  OF  MINOR  COMPENSATIONS 

('With  its  passionate  and  desperate  honesty, 
^fthis  is  the  frankest  and  most  outspoken  book  of 
"^Hbt  season.  It  burkes  no  issues,  either  of  sex  or 
istice/  —  A  publisher's  pufiP  of  the  moment.) 


t  night  upon  a  latbh  car  I  heard 
Two  sons  of  toil  (and  both  a  trifle  tight) 
iscuss  the  case  of  someone  who  had  erred; 
With  'desperate  honesty'  (and  some  delight) 
They  also  *  burked  no  issues,'  but  outright 
ailed  spade  a  spade  (and  something  more  at 

need); 
Compelled  to  hear,  this  thought  relieved  my 

plight  — 
ere  are  a  lot  of  books  I  need  n't  read. 


'm  told  that  Mr.  X,  whose  mighty  word 
But  recently  put  all  historians  right, 
las  done  a  sort  of  guide  to  risks  incurred 
By  those  who  like  their  loves  and  ladies  light; 
That  Master  Y  and  young  Miss  Z  indite 
me  still  more  frank,  outspoken,  passionate 

screed  — 
Ah,  well,  however  frank  and  free  the  flight, 
*lliere  are  a  lot  of  books  I  need  n't  read. 

*trhc  tribe  of  Tomlinson  may  newly  gird 

Their  courage  for  the  promised  feast  (or  fight), 
^ut  some  regard  these  labels  as  absurd 
And  their  attractions  as  distinctly  slight; 
I  cannot  say  they  tempt  my  appetite. 
They  tend  to  do  the  opposite,  indeed; 

There  are  some  baits  one  can't  be  forced  to 
bite 
And  lots  of  books  (thank  God!)  one  needn't 
read. 

Envoy. 

Prince,  when  the  boomsters  flourish  in  our  sight 
These  puffs  so  *bold,'  so  *  frank,'  so  'wholly 
freed,* 
One  thought  shall  still  preserve  our  souls  from 
blight: 
There  are  a  lot  of  books  we  need  n't  read. 


heroic  hero  who  had  so  much  difficulty 
in  getting  lodgings  for  eternity,  but 
to  an  English  author  who  is  happily 
still  intent  on  earthly  activities  —  Mr. 
H.  M.  Tomlinson,  of  The  Nation  and 
the  AthenoBumt  whose  last  book.  Wait-' 
ingfor  Daylight,  has  just  appeared. 

♦ 

THE  POTTERY  OF  A  NOVELIST 

Pottery  made  by  the  novelist, 
William  de  Morgan,  is  included  in  the 
exhibition  of  English  ceramic  art  which 
has  been  opened  at  the  South  London 
Art  Gallery.  De  Morgan  began  work 
as  a  potter  in  1875,  erecting  his  first 
kiln  in  Chelsea,  and  subsequently 
setting  up  factories  at  Merton  Abbey 
and  Sands  End,  Fulham;  and  it  was 
from  these  localities  that  he  took  the 
settings  for  his  later  novels,  written 
in  his  old  age,  when  the  average  man 
is  content  to  live  'retired.'  Even  then, 
his  love  for  pottery  never  left  him,  and 
to  the  very  end  of  his  life,  he  was  in- 
terested in  the  problems  of  ceramics. 
One  of  his  last  achievements  was  the 
creation  of  a  soft,  moonlike  reflection  in 
the  bold  but  subtle  coloring  that  char- 
acterized his  work. 

The  exhibition  includes  four  cases  of 
De  Morgan's  jwttery,  mostly  in  rich 
ruby,  yellow,  green,  and  blue  lustre- 
ware.  Some  is  simple  in  form  and  de- 
sign, some  is  intricate  and  detailed. 

Certain  of  his  English  admirers  en- 
deavor to  trace  a  relation  between  the 
elaborate  decoration  of  some  of  the 
pots  —  with  their  rich  ornamentation 
in  peacocks,  phoenixes,  eagles,  deer,  and 
argosies  —  and  the  intricacies  of  his 
fiction.  It  is  said  to  be  easy  to  observe 
the  same  fastidious  love  of  detail  in  his 
pottery  that  characterizes  his  novels. 

A  BURNS  DISCOVERT 


'The  tribe  of  Tomlinson,'  by  the        The  London  Morning  Post  brings 
way,  refers,  not  to  Mr.  Kipling's  im-     news  of  an  interesting  relic  of  Bums:  — 
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A  secondhand  bookseller  in  Dimdee,  going 
over  his  stock,  has  discovered  an  interesting 
Bums  relic.  Between  the  leaves  of  a  volume  of 
Currie's  edition  of  the  poet*s  works,  he  foimd  a 
sheet  of  paper,  measuring  16}  inches  by  12} 
inches,  evidently  a  page  from  a  book  used  by 
Bums  for  making  notes  during  his  work  as  an 
exciseman.  It  bears,  above  the  poet's  autograph, 
figures  and  particulars  of  the  number  of  bushels 
malted  in  the  Dumfries  district  in  1795,  together 
with  the  amoimt  of  duty  represented  thereby. 


BIB  THOMAS  BROWNE  S  SKULL 

An  anthropological  study  of  literary 
significance  —  certainly  a  rare  occur- 
rence —  has  just  been  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished British  scientist.  Sir  Arthur 
Keith.  His  subject  i^^as  the  skull  of 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  author  of  Re- 
ligio  Medici.  In  the  1840's,  Mr.  Robert 
Fitch,  an  antiquarian,  removed  the 
skull  and  coffin-plate  from  the  tomb, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  phrenological  cast, 
which  is  now  preserved  by  the  Royal 
Society  of  Medicine;  and  the  skull 
itself  eventually  passed  to  the  medical 
staff  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hos- 
pital. 

The  medical  staff  has  now  decided  to 
return  the  skull  to  the  tomb,  and  has 
first  entrusted  it  to  Sir  Arthur  in  order 
that  a  careful  study  might  be  made  of 
it,  and  accurate  replicas  in  plaster  be 
secured. 

The  anthropologist  has  satisfied  him- 
self of  the  skull's  authenticity  by  a 
careful  examination  of  its  history;  and 
indeed  the  results  of  his  study  tend  to 
confirm  his  conclusions,  were  any  con- 
firmation needed.  The  brain  capacity 
is  well  above  the  average  in  the  British 
Isles,  1510  cubic  centimetres,  and  the 
skull  itself  is  of  peculiar  shape,  wide  and 


flattened,  with  an  especial  devdopment 
of  the  temporal  lobes,  the  seat  of  the 
sense  of  hearing,  which  suggests  Sir 
Thomas's  preeminent  oommand  of 
words.  Sir  Arthur  believes  that  the 
shape  of  the  skull  indicates  a  pre-Saxon 
ancestry,  and  this  is  more  or  less  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  the  sage  theo- 
logical physician  came  of  Chester  stock, 
where  the  early  inhabitants  of  Britain 
have  left  their  mark  in  the  later  race. 


FBOFESSOB  LEACOCK  AND  OXFOBD 

AGAIN 

A  BEADEB  in  British  Columbia  feels 
that  Professor  Stephen  Leacock*s  re- 
cent observations  on  Oxford  University 
demand  a  reply  even  more  vigorous 
than  that  written  by  an  anonymous 
don  at  the  University  some  time  ago. 
He  insists  that  the  Professor  does  not 
do  hunself  full  justice  in  his  writings 
on  the  great  English  University,  but 
thinks,  on  the  contrary,  that  'Professor 
Leacock  is  at  his  best  in  his  humorous 
sketches,  some  of  which  are  really 
amusing.' 

He  adds:  — 

I  contend  that  Oxford  has  justified  its 
existence,  notwithstanding  such  attada  as 
that  of  the  leamed  Professor.  Who  has  not 
heard  of  Oxford  shoes  and  Oxford  ties? 
At  the  same  time,  one  must  be  careful  to 
differentiate.  Oxford  University  is  quite 
distinct  from,  and  not  connected  in  any 
way  with,  Oxford  Circus,  which  is  in  Lon- 
don (a  place  in  the  south  of  England).  It 
may  be  that  the  Professor  has  been  con- 
fused by  the  similarity  of  these  terms  and 
has  imagined  that  he  was  in  the  Circus  of 
that  name.  A  stranger  is  liable  to  be  mis- 
led at  times. 


BOOEB  ABROAD 


Ronudn  Rolkndf  The  Man  and  his  Work, 
by  Stefan  Zweig.  London:  Allen  and  Unwin. 
1022.  16#. 

[London  Mercury] 

Stkpan  Zweig'b  volume  on  his  friend,  Romain 
RoUand,  marks  the  distinction  between  criticism 
and  eulogy.  It  is  his  publisher,  I  suppose,  who 
thinks  Rolland,  like  Tolstoi  and  Gor'kii,  is  one 
of  the  men  of  all  time,  according  to  the  phrase  on 
the  wrapper,  but  the  author  matches  the  fervent 
publisher.  In  the  second  chapter  on  Holland's 
early  childhood,  he  writes:  — 

'A  mighty  impulse  from  afar,  from  the  un- 
fathomable past,  came  to  stir  his  pulses.  Early 
did  he  discover  music,  the  language  of  languages, 
the  first  great  message  of  the  soul.  Wa  mother 
tau^t  him  the  piano.' 

It  is  disconcerting,  perhaps,  but  not  unamus- 
ing.  Or  take  the  end  of  the  fourth  chapter,  and 
watch  Mr.  Zweig  seizing  metaphors  by  tiie  hand- 
ful:— 

'The  foundations  have  been  deeply  dug  and 
firmly  laid.  It  is  time  now  to  begin  the  super- 
structure. Such  were  his  activities  during  these 
years  of  study.  But  through  them  there  already 
looms  a  dream,  the  dream  of  a  romance,  the  his- 
tory of  a  single-hearted  artist  who  bruises  himself 
against  the  rocks  of  life.  Here  we  have  the  larval 
stage  of  Jean  Ckristophe,  the  first  twilit  sketch  of 
the  work  to  come.  But  much  weaving  of  destiny, 
many  encounters,  and  an  abundance  of  ordeals 
will  be  requisite  ere  the  multicolored  and  impres- 
sive imago  will  emerge  from  the  obscurity  of  these 
first  intimations.' 

He  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  a  prose  lyric  in 
which  he  hynms  Jean  ChriHophe,  and  sees  its 
creator  as  himself,  the  'ferryman,  a  pious  wan- 
derer,' who  treads  a  path  through  darkness.  Mr. 
Zweig's  style  throughout  is  dismaying  and  stirs 
you  into  questioning  the  things  you  had  once 
accepted  and  the  admiration  you  had  once  felt. 
I  am  sorry  for  the  translators  into  the  five  lan- 
guages in  which  the  book  has  been  simultane- 
ously issued.  .  .  .  But  even  Mr.  Zweig  cannot 
prevent  another  heart  quickening  at  the  gener- 
osities of  M.  Holland. 


Napoltoi   racont6  par   lui-mtoe,  by    Jules 
d'Anrac.  Paris:  E.Chiron.   1922. 

Stkuck  by  the  difficulty  of  an  unimpassioned 
study  of  Napoleon,  M.  Jules  d'Aurac  has  had  the 
idea  of  studjring  him  'in  the  light  of  his  own 
words  as  reported  by  those  who  heard  him,  with- 
out any  other  testimony  except  his  own  corre- 
spondence.'  He  wanted  to  make  us  hear  'Napo- 


leon described  by  himself.'  He  has  limited  the 
enormous  quotations  that  fill  the  fine  volume  he 
offers  us  to-day  to  the  wtmiB  that  'concern  the 
events  of  Napoleon's  life.'  He  has  given  up  quo- 
tations that  shed  lig^t  only  on  the  opiniooi  and 
judgments  of  Napoleon.  The  work  that  he  thus 
undertakes  is  so  large  and  so  difficult  that  one 
can  easily  pardon  him  the  restriction.  Sudiasit 
is,  the  book  is  complete  in  itself  and  it  is  at  onoe 
remarkably  interesting  and  instructive. 

By  the  publication  of  this  work,  M.  d'Anrac. 
whose  learning  is  equal  to  his  skill,  puts  at  our 
disposition  the  equivalent  of  a  whole  library  of 
innumerable  undiscoverable  books;  and  he  ren- 
ders a  great  service,  not  only,  as  he  says  in  his 
preface,  to  'enthusiasts  in  Napoleonic  studies, 
but  to  all  those  who  desire  to  know  one  of  the 
men  who  held  the  greatest  place  in  the  hi 
of  our  country.' 


Free  Thoufi^  and  Ofkial  Pnopaganda,  hf  the 
Hon.  Bertrand  RussdL  London:  Watts. 
1922.  Is. 

[Daily  EeralU 

Free  Thought  and  Official  Propaganda  is  the 
title  of  this  year's  Conway  Memorial  Lecture 
which  Mr.  Russell  delivered  at  South-place  in 
March.  Mr.  Russell's  lecture  oonstitutei  the 
most  closely  reasoned  and  convincing  plea  for  the 
toleration  of  opinion,  and  of  every  sort  of  opmion, 
that  has  ever  been  packed  into  so  small  a  com- 
pass. It  may  be  doubted,  too,  whether  a  style  of 
such  dignity  and  nobility  has  ever  been  more 
cunningly  blended  with  so  constant  and  subtle 
a  wit. 

Mr.  Russell's  contention  is  that  whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  principle  of  free  competition  in 
industry,  we  must  insist  on  a  free  oompetiUon  for 
ideas. 

At  present  a  man's  free  choice  and  entfeision 
of  his  ideas  is  menaced  by  three  things  —  the  use 
of  education  for  the  purpose  of  teadiing  what  to 
think  and  not  how  to  think;  of  propaganda  for 
the  purpose  of  inculcating  certain  ideas  which  are 
convenient  to  the  possessing  classes  and  dis- 
credit the  contrary  ideas;  and  of  economic  pow* 
er  for  the  purpose  of  penalising  with  loss  of  em- 
ployment persons  who  hold  unfortunate  views. 

As  Mr.  Russell  points  out,  there  is  not  mudi 
substance  in  the  concession  of  freedom  to  believe, 
say,  in  Communism  or  free  love,  if  starvation  is 
the  price  you  are  made  to  pay  for  expressing  your 
belief.  State  Socialism  would  only  make  matters 
worse  by  diminishing  the  number  of  possible 
employers.  Thus  the  two  countries  in  which  the 
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expression  of  opinion  is  most  heavily  penalized 
to-day  are  those  in  which  the  employing  power  is 
most  completely  centralized  —  in  Russia,  in  the 
State;  in  America,  in  the  big  Trusts.  Everyone 
who  cares  for  freedom  should  get  this  pamphlet. 

British  Histoiy  in  the  Nmeteenth  Century 
(1782-1901),  by  George  Macaulay  Trevelyan. 
London:  Longmans  and  Co.  1922.  129.  6d, 

[Manchester  Guardian] 

Mr.  Trevelyan,  then,  has  set  himself  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  runaway  engine.  But  he  is  not 
merely  repeating  industrial  history  or  doing 
To>Tibee's  work  over  again.  He  has  attempted, 
with  very  great  success,  to  set  for  the  student  in 
the  compass  of  a  single  volume  a  summary  of  all 
the  forces,  social  and  intellectual  as  well  as 
economic  and  political,  that  went  to  shape  the 
Britain  or  the  British  Commonwealth  of  1900  out 
of  the  Britain  of  1782. 

At  the  same  time  he  is  scrupulously  careful  to 
avoid  vague  assertions  of  tendency  and  the  loose 
dealing  in  'movements'  that  has  been  fashion- 
able. *  I  cannot,'  he  says, '  hold  the  epicurean  doc- 
trine, sometimes  favored  nowadays,  that  because 
history  increasingly  deals  with  generalization  it 
is  safe  for  the  student  to  neglect  dates,  which  are 
the  bones  of  historical  anatomy.  Still  less  is  it 
safe,  in  pursuit  of  generalized  truth,  to  overlook 
the  personality  and  influence  of  great  men,  who 
arc  often  the  cause  of  some  "tendency"  which 
only  they  rendered  "inevitable.*" 

Mr.  Trevelyan  has  called  in  the  old  type  of  his- 
tory to  redress  the  balance  of  the  new,  and  the 
proof  of  his  method's  value  is  in  the  persuasive 
quality  of  his  achievement.  Not  that  he  is  en- 
deavoring to  prove  a  point  or  teach  man  a  lesson 
in  engine-driving  or  the  control  of  his  creations. 
What  he  does  is  to  convince  us  that  thb  b  the 
way  in  which  the  thing  happened  and  that  this  is 
how  the  world  was  set  free  to  a  highly  embarrass- 
ing and  dangerous  extent. 

There  is  no  one  *  interpretation'  of  history,  but 
as  many  interpretations  of  history  as  there  are 
facets  of  the  human  spirit  and  activities  of  the 
human  being.  Did  economic  forces  make  the 
Utilitarian  thinkers,  or  did  the  Utilitarian  think- 
ers make  economic  forces?  It  is  a  question  that 
can  have  no  definite  answer,  and  the  wise  histo- 
rian can  only  deploy  the  various  creative  forces 
of  social  change  with  the  best  judgment  at  his 
disposal. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Mr.  Trevelyan's 
judgment  is  sound  and  that  his  apportionment  of 
space  beti^-een  men  and  movements,  inventors 
and  authors,  industrial  power  and  personal  lead- 
ership, is  just  and  suggestive. 


Orchards,  by  Warwick  Deejaiig.  London:  Ga^ 

sell.   1922.   78.  6d, 

[Daily   Tdegraph] 

Orchards  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  WarwidI 
Deeping.  Which  means  that  it  b  a  nrasiiig  0DOil 
story,  in  which  there  b  a  little  hbtory  and  pkaly 
of  fighting,  and  many  gallant  men  and,  in  tUi 
instance,  one  spirited  lady.  The  reader  wiUpMib- 
ably  be  inclined  to  vary  hb  adjectives  MHMiiinkg 
the  lady  as  the  story  proceeds.  And  he  inll  p*y 
the  unconscious  tribute,  to  Mr.  Deeping^s  aldllcf 
authorship,  of  finbhing  up  with  a  f eding  eonoeffs- 
ing  her  which  b  all  adniiration  and  not  a  littlB 
love.  For  Mbtress  Rachel  Cham^srs  waa 
exactly  all  that  she  might  have  been  before 
Richard  Falconer  married  her  to  save  her  the 
indignity  of  being  turned  from  her  father's  hoose 
over  the  discovery  of  an  amwous  pecoadilki. 
Nor  could  she  understand  the  soul  of  the  gentian 
bookbh  knight  who,  loving  her  for  her  praod 
beauty  and  for  the  heart  which  instinct  taii^ii 
him  lay  behind  it,  forbore  to  possess  her,  his  own 
property  by  all  the  laws  of  God  and  nuuip  fagr 
storm,  waiting  rather  for  the  awakening  of  loM 
to  make  him  in  very  deed  her  husband. 

Nigel  Windebank,  of  the  golden  beard  aa4 
dashing  mien,  was  not  so  scnipulon%  and  H^ 
while  King's  men  fought  Parliament  men*  tibi 
everlasting  tragedy  of  two  men  and  one 
was  being  reSnacted  down  in  Oxford  Comity; 
the  student,  turned  warrior,  threw  himarif  «t 
death  at  the  head  of  hb  little  band  of  CavaBsHW 
intent  only  on  finding  in  thb  way  a  solution  of  tibi 
problem  which  had  been  created  by  hb  own  wBl 
of  chivalry.  Mr.  Deeping  stirs  the  blood  with  hii 
stories  of  charges  and  sorties,  of  mad  nli|ioae 
fanaticism  and  Court  intrigue;  and  thecmltatioa 
with  which  we  witness  the  prowess  of 
a  man  of  war  is  only  equaled  by  the 
sympathy  with  wUch  we  watch  the  play  of 
tions  which  have  the  final  result  of  placiac  Ui 
wife  in  hb  arms.  Married  happiness  waa  n  ^nqjT 
beautiful  thing  for  them  while  it  lasted.  And  it 
was  a  proud  and  gracious  lady  who  stood  on  tibi 
steps  at  Orchards,  with  her  son  at  her  hnaalp  ai 
they  brought  home  the  body  of  Sir  Bidbaid  Di^ 
coner,  killed  in  the  war. 

It  b  a  stimulating  and  thorou^dy 
story,  full  of  a  life  and  action  very 
the  stirring  nature  of  the  times. 

BOOKS  miNTlOWEU 
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WUd  Folk  _ 

Doytq)  know  wti0ilieSc<renSfeep«n«rc?  Rmm 
svtt  rrtr  known  tbe  «heer  pltaiirc  of  aodng  little 
raccoocu  Domiitc  beadfint  down  Uw  trunk  cf  a 
tTK,  thi  «u  otter  (Uirios  tmflcwly  under  tbe 
kelp.  Mod  the  '  pinctutakm  a£  tlw  wooda '  rusUni 
h.\»  fretful  ■•>  through  the  tmlertiniab?  Tbe 
tniMt  itoned  natur^luvCT.  ■*  VtcD  oa  (lie  ■nutEna 
In  wood  Ion:.  wlU  ftDd  ■  wodih  of  ummial  ndi«tib)RS 
tn  this  nnr  book,  full  of  th«  uppmaod  CKittmeM 
cif  the  woodi.  wfaocdnuna  b«1w«ysxaiqt  about  oa 
(wddairo-L 

ChMilta  LtvingaUM  Bull  and  C«rtoo  Moorqiark 
cwitrilmic  (iiHoy  rtallitli;  ltIu«>«Uain,  ancS  (be  bocA 
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Everyday  Adventures 

'The  very  breath  of  the  wooda  (t  tnK  loi 
tiai  ev«  known  the  thrill  of  watcUng  a  «dU' 
lis  acst  or  of  tnectioi  tiKr  to  foce  aooM  tn^ 
at  the  fonat.  But  the  wonder  of  Ibe  be 
rverydaynesL  One  U  tempted  to  oeIbIri. 
be  that  tlscw  thinci  are  all  araund  me,  i 
oevR  acen  Uiemt "  It  will  opeo  the  et 
variety  of  Gxpcriencc*  that  aD  may  «qi( 
thougli  Uvina  in  a  dty  or  the  ntbnibt,  md 
u  mre  mean*  of  xaininc  health  of  itttnd  at 
The  stories  abnund  in  dellKhlful  btunor  an 
nating  aDmiiaM  of  human  nature  at  wril, 
lUurtrntod  witli  fine  plKHogivplta. ' 
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erate  indulger  in  sake,  his  pet  aversion 
is  green  tea,  which  most  Japanese 
drink,  because  he  considers  that  this 
indulgence  interferes  with  his  sleep. 


TILLAGE   CLUBS 

Efforts  to  disperse  the  war-gloom 
that  still  hovers  over  Europe  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  campaigns  to 
make  life  'brighter,'  to  use  the  catch- 
word now  current  in  England.  Among 
the  most  promising  forms  taken  by  this 
movement  has  been  the  establishment 
of  village  clubs  resembling,  in  many 
respects,  our  rural  welfare-centres  in 
America.  These  organizations  aim  to 
make  life  in  country  communities  more 
interesting,  by  broadening  and  multi- 
plying the  social  diversions  of  the  resi- 
dents, and  by  offering  them  wider  op- 
portunities for  culture. 

A  similar  movement  has  sprung  up  in 
France,  where  associations  known  as 
FoyerM  dea  Camj>agnes  have  been  or- 
ganized to  provide  social,  recreational, 
and  intellectual  advantages  for  village 
communities.  According  to  a  recent 
account:  — 

A  foyer  is  a  place  where  the  people  of  a 
villmge  meet  together  to  taUc  of  things  that 
interest  them  all,  and  to  rest  after  the  day's 
work,  l^e  foyer  offers  entertunmenta 
(muaical  evenings,  theatricals,  cinemato- 
graphs, sports,  and  games) ;  it  has  a  library, 
and  lectures  are  given  on  all  kinds  of  sub- 
jects; to  mothers  it  gives  consultations  and 
advice  about  hygiene;  to  girls  it  teadies 
about  tlie  housdiold,  dressmaking,  and 
fancy  wodt;  it  interests  the  diildren  who 
meet  there  on  holidays  for  games,  and  so 
taiih;  it  becomes  the  centre  of  the  village; 
it  bdongs  to  all;  it  becomes  a  living  institu- 
tion with  Hox  help  of  everyone. 

Not  long  ago,  the  English  general 
society  fostering  this  movement  in 
Great  Britain,  which  is  known  as  the 
'VUUge  Clubs  Association,'  sent  four 
repreaentativea  to  France  in  response 


to  an  invitation  from  that  country  to 
confer  with  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment there.  The  English  del^ates 
visited  several  of  these  rural  centres, 
all  of  them  in  the  recently  devastated 
areas,  and  brought  back  a  most  hopeful 
account  of  what  they  saw.  The  French 
foyers  are  devoting  ^emselves  not  only 
to  the  material  reconstruction  of  coun- 
try life  in  Frajoce,  but  also  to  social 
reconstruction,  looking  toward  higher 
permanent  standards  of  living  antoog 
the  peasantry. 

* 

8TINNES  AND   RATHENAU 
A    C0KRE3PONDENT    of    NicUWC    RoU 

terdamsche  Courani  reports  a  conversa- 
tion with  Hugo  Stinnes,  shortly  before 
the  Genoa  Conference.  He  had  sought 
the  interview  at  Rathenau's  suggestion. 
In  making  the  suggestion,  Rathenau 
said:  'Stinnes  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  in  Germany.  I  regard 
my  conversations  with  him  as  almost 
an  sesthetic  pleasure,  far  apart  as  are 
our  views  on  many  subjects.'  Without 
knowing  of  this  remark,  Stinnes  im- 
mediately launched  forth  to  the  cor- 
respondent in  praise  of  Bathenau.  He 
said:  — 

The  houn  I  spend  with  Rathenau  I  al- 
ways regard  as  the  dioicest  of  my  experi- 
ences. But  Rathenau  has  a  mistaken  idea 
of  himself.  He  thinks  he  is  a  statesman, 
and  he  is  not;  of  a  mendiant,  and  he  is  not 
that.  I  would  express  no  opinion  of  his 
philosophy;  but  Rathenau  seems  totally 
unaware  that  he  is  the  greatest  organising 
and  engineering  genius  in  Germany.  No 
other  man  possesses  such  prophetic  insight 
into  the  evolution  of  modem  industry. 
His  greatest  weakness  is  that  his  attitude 
toward  everything  is  too  Ksthetic  and  dis- 
interested.  He  has  more  wealth  than  be 
can  ever  use.  He  lives  as  suits  his  taste, 
from  the  proceeds  of  an  estate  that  he  once 
contemplated  giving  to  Berlin.  He  has  no 
children  to  work  for;  he  has  all  the  fame  he 
wants.  I  have  often  said  to  him:  'To  nuke 
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the  kind  of  statesman  of  you  that  your 
political  position  entitles  you  to  be,  you 
must  have  a  family  to  work  for;  you  must 
be  interested  in  things  from  something  else 
than  a  purely  Aesthetic  and  ethical  stand- 
point.' 


ENGLISH  PRISONS 

Prison  problems  are  receiving  an  un- 
usual amount  of  attention  just  now 
in  the  British  press.  Some  excellent 
studies  of  that  country's  penal  system 
have  recently  appeared.  Among  the 
latter  is  a  portly  volume  of  over  700 
closely  printed  pages,  entitled  English 
Prisons  of  To-day,  of  which  we  give 
bibliographical  data  elsewhere.  The 
authors  pursued  their  investigations  in 
the  midst  of  many  difficulties  and  some 
active  opposition  on  the  part  of  prison 
authorities,  and  were  forced  to  obtain 
much  of  their  information  from  semi- 
official sources  —  chaplains  and  priests, 
visiting  ministers,  medical  officers, 
warders  of  different  grades,  visiting 
magistrates,  ex-prisoners,  and  agents  of 
prisoners'  aid  societies. 

*The  testimony  of  prisoners  was 
particularly  valuable,  because  large 
numbers  of  people  of  superior  intelli- 
gence and  education  suffered,  like  the 
authors  of  this  volume,  imprisonment 
during  the  years  of  the  War  as  con- 
scientious objectors.' 

Of  late,  the  number  of  prisoners  in 
Great  Britain  has  diminished  rapidly. 
Last  year  less  than  one  third  as  many 
were  in  confinement  as  forty  years  ago. 
This  is  due  to  the  increasing  wisdom 
and  humanity  of  judges  and  magis- 
trates and  to  a  more  merciful  penal 
code.  However,  nearly  one  third  of  the 
present  prison  population  is  there 
through  failure  to  pay  a  fine,  and  the 
prisons  are  largely  peopled  by  *the  very 
poor,  the  very  ignorant,  the  physical 
and  mental  weaklings,  the  unemploy- 
able, and  the  unskilled,  to  say  nothing 


of  the  drunkards.'  The  stupidity  of 
sending  to  prison  numerous  offenders 
on  whom  prison  life  can  have  no  cura- 
tive effect  b  proved  by  such  cases  as 
that  of  a  man  who  had  spent  seventy 
out  of  his  eighty-one  years  in  confine- 
ment. The  insanity  and  suicide  ratios 
are  much  higher  among  prisoners  than 
among  the  rest  of  the  population,  llie 
insanity  rate  has  practically  douUed  in 
fifty  years.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  fewer  minor  offenders  than  before 
are  now  sent  to  prison. 


A   BRITISH    business   BETR06PBCT 

Addressing  the  Manchester  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  upon  trade  conditions 
during  the  last  six  months,  the  IVesi- 
dent  of  that  body  characterised  the 
period  as  one  'of  difficulty  and  stress.* 
Among  the  difficulties,  perhaps  the 
greatest  was  the  disturbance  of  the 
'equilibrium  of  trade.'  TUs  is  a  world- 
wide phenomenon.  For  example,  in 
America  the  price  of  manuCeurtured  ar- 
ticles and  of  transportation  has  been 
far  higher  relatively  than  the  price  of 
farm  products.  England  is  suffering 
from  a  similar  condition.  Throughout 
the  world,  in  fact,  the  farmers*  products. 
being  subject  to  world  competition, 
have  fallen  in  price  more  rapidly  than 
manufactures.  In  the  case  of  Great 
Britain,  however,  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducers who  supply  her  market  reside  in 
distant  lands,  while  in  the  United 
States  they  are  domestic  consumers. 

Among  the  first  demands  of  the  situa^- 
tion  in  Great  Britain  is  an  industrial 
truce.  There  must  be  a  period  of  undis- 
turbed production,  free  from  labor  war, 
before  the  prosperity  either  of  the  em^ 
ploying  classes  or  of  employees  can  be 
restored. 

The  general  condition  of  tiade  in  the 
country  is  steadily  improving.  The  coal 
trade  has  recovered  much  of  its  lost  export 
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business,  and  though  prices  are  imremuner- 
ative,  the  volume  is  satisfactory.  The  iron 
and  steel  trades  are  also  improving,  though 
progress  is  slow.  Textile  machinery  is  very 
busy;  but  engineering  generally  is  not  much 
better  than  before.  The  woolen  and  worsted 
trades  have  made  a  wonderfiJ  recovery. 
The  cotton  trade  has  been  steadily  improv- 
ing in  volume  since  last  autunm.  Compar- 
ing the  export  figures  of  cotton  piece-goods 
of  all  kinds  for  the  first  six  months  of  1921 
and  the  same  period  of  the  present  year,  the 
improvement  in  1921  amounts  to  669,000,- 
000  square  yards.  Values,  of  course,  are  leas 
than  a  year  ago. 


COLONIAL  FINANCE  IN  AFRICA 

War-burdened  Europe  is  not  the 
only  part  of  the  world  where  public 
finance  and  private  business  are  plung- 
ed into  confusion  by  a  disordered  cur- 
rency. Great  Britain's  Kenya  Colony, 
in  East  Africa,  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
original  coin  in  circulation  there  was 
the  Indian  rupee,  worth  slightly  over 
thirty  cents  in  American  money.  Dur- 
ing the  War,  this  coin  rose  to  double  its 
usual  value  as  measured  in  British  cur- 
rency. Finally,  the  Colonial  Office 
stabilized  the  rupee  at  two  shillings, 
as  compared  with  one  shilling  fourpence 
before  the  War.  This  added  50  per 
cent  to  the  local  cost  of  production, 
and  an  equal  amount  to  the  old  rupee 
debts,  thus  crippling  colonial  pro- 
ducers. 

The  next  step  of  the  Government 
was  to  abolish  the  rupee  as  legal  tender 
and  to  substitute  a  two-shilling  piece 
in  its  place,  issuing  paper  bills  of  the 
latter  denomination  and  a  smaller 
quantity  of  coins  of  baser  metal  in  ex- 
change for  silver  rupees.  This  aroused 
so  much  popular  protest  that  a  new 
coin,  the  'Kenya  Shilling,'  was  finally 
substituted.  The  result  of  these  rapid 
and  inconsistent  changes  is  monetary 
chaos. 

Simultaneously,  the  colonists  are  up 


in  arms  against  an  income  tax  recent^ 
ly  imposed  by  the  Government,  which 
tJiey  refuse  to  pay  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  illegal.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  nonpayers  justify  their  opposition 
by  the  argimient  used  by  the  American 
colonists  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
that  'taxation  without  representation 
is  illegal.'  Lawyers  are  defending  peo- 
ple in  the  courts  for  nonpayment  of 
these  taxes,  without  charging  a  fee  for 
their  services. 


EX7ROPEAN  SETTLEMENT  IN  FIJI 

A  Suva  dispatch  to  the  London 
Times  reports  that  an  enthusiastic 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Fiji  capital 
recently,  with  the  object  of  favoring 
European  settlement  in  the  Islands. 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

In  view  of  the  present  unsatisfactory 
economic  and  industrial  conditions  of  Fiji, 
which  we  consider  can  only  be  improved  by 
European  effort,  we  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  encourage  further  Asiatic 
colonization  of  Fiji. 

There  has  been  similar  agitation  in 
favor  of  White  settlement  in  other 
Pacific  Islands.  For  a  number  of  years 
the  Hawaiian  Government  devoted 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  an- 
nually to  promoting  the  immigration 
of  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Russian,  and 
other  'citizen  labor,'  to  our  Island  Ter- 
ritory. The  White  Australia  policy  as 
applied  to  Queensland  seeks  the  same 
object;  and  presumably  there  is  an 
Australian  suggestion  behind  the  Suva 
resolution.  Hitherto  coolies  imported 
under  contract  from  British  India  had 
been  the  chief  labor  reliance  of  the 
sugar  plantations  in  Fiji.  Since  the 
War  and  the  ensuing  political  agitation 
in  their  homeland,  these  Indian  immi- 
grants have  caused  considerable  trou- 
ble in  that  colony. 
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MINOR  NOTES 


During  the  War,  cotton  manufac- 
turing extended  rapidly  in  Brazil,  and 
it  has  continued  to  make  progress  since 
the  Armistice.  At  present  there  are 
two  hundred  and  forty-two  spinning- 
mills  and  weaving-sheds  in  the  Repub- 
lic, containing  more  than  a  million  and 
a  half  spindles,  and  ninety-seven  thou- 
sand looms.  Of  course  Brazil  produces 
its  own  cotton.  Argentina  is  develop- 
ing both  a  woollen  and  a  cotton  indus- 
try. Several  woollen  mills  have  been 
established  very  recently.  A  new  fac- 
tory is  now  being  erected  in  Buenos 
Aires,  representing  an  investment  of 
three  million  pesos,  or  something  over 
$1,000,000  gold,  and  it  will  operate 
eight  thousand  spindles. 

Westminster  Gazette  returns  to  the 
subject  of  the  slave  trade  in  Abyssinia, 
discussed  in  the  Living  Age  of  March  4. 
In  spite  of  more  or  less  agitation 
against  selling  arms  to  the  slave  raid- 
ers, and  the  disclosures  that  have  been 
made  concerning  slavery  in  Abyssinia 
itself,  there  has  been  no  betterment  of 
the  situation.  It  is  suggested  that  Abys- 
sinia might  be  persuaded  to  join  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  that  this  body 
could  be  entrusted  with  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  traffic  and  of  the  institution 
itself.  Any  European  nation  attempt- 
ing this  independently  would  be  sus- 
pected by  its  neighbors  of  imperialist 
designs. 

Shanghai's  municipal  authorities 
are  trying  to  enact  a  press  ordinance 
requiring  all  printers,  pubUshers,  and 
editors  to  register,  presumably  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  radical  propa- 
ganda. This  attempt  to  introduce  what 
its  opponents  refer  to  as  a  Japanese  in- 
stitution is  meeting  lively  resistance 
from  the  press.  The  proposed  law  is 
interpreted  as  a  measure  to  muzzle  the 
free  expression  of  public  opinion  in  the 


most  important  publishing  centre  of 
China,  and  full-page  advertisements 
opposing  it  are  appearing  in  the  princi- 
pal Chinese  newspapers  and  magazines. 

The  following  story  is  passing  about 
in  Russia  to  illustrate  one  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  doing  business  in  a  country 
where  money  falls  in  value  with  dizzy 
and  unpredictable  velocity. 

A  trader  bought  one  hundred  boxes  of 
nails,  took  them  into  the  country,  and  8tAd 
them  at  an  advance  of  100  per  cent.  Tliis 
seemed  to  him  a  good  profit  and  he  repeated 
the  operation.  Meanwhile,  however,  prices 
had  gone  up  so  rapidly,  on  account  of  the 
decline  of  the  ruble,  that  he  was  able  to  buy 
from  the  proceeds  of  his  first  sale  only  fifty 
boxes  of  nails.  He  took  these  boxes  into  the 
country  and  sold  them  at  200  per  cent  ad- 
vance. When  he  returned  to  the  city  to  buy 
a  new  supply,  however,  his  money  would 
purchase  only  twenty-five  boxes.  After 
disposing  of  this  stock,  he  returned  to  the 
city  to  (hscover  that,  though  his  rubles  had 
multiplied  to  millions,  they  had  fallen  so  in 
value  that  they  woidd  buy  only  one  nail. 
Thereupon  he  invested  his  capital  in  this 
single  nail,  drove  it  into  a  wall,  and  hanged 
himself  from  it. 

The  Soviet  Government  made  a  suf- 
ficient concession  to  the  old-fashioned 
practices  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  to 
publish  the  values  as  well  as  the  quanti- 
ties of  the  exports  and  imports  for  that 
country  during  1921.  Previously  only 
quantities  had  been  given.  Imports  in- 
to Russia  for  the  twelve  months  were 
valued  at  248,557,000  gold  rubles,  or 
somewhat  under  $125,000,000.  The 
exports  from  that  country  were  valued 
at  somewhat  more  than  20,000,000 
rubles,  or  about  $10,000,000.  Presum- 
ably goods  to  approximately  this  value 
were  paid  for  out  of  the  gold  reserves  in 
the  Russian  Treasury  at  the  time  the 
Bolsheviki  took  possession  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Russia's  foreign  trade  in  1921 
was  about  one  tenth  of  its  value  before 
the  war. 


WALTHER  RATHENAU 

BY  EMIL  LUDWIG 

From  the  Neus  ZUreher  Zeiiung,  June  27 
(Swiss  Repxtblican  Daily) 


Exactly  two  years  ago,  I  was  sitting 
with  Rathenau  in  the  old  park  that 
surrounds  his  summer  villa  —  it  is  not 
a  castle  —  in  Brandenburg.  He  had 
already  aged  rapidly,  and,  wearied 
with  climbing  a  slight  incline,  he  sat 
down  in  the  sun  and  spoke,  in  a  tired 
and  disillusioned  voice,  of  oiir  present 
pohtical  leaders.  To  my  suggestion 
that  he  would  manage  public  affairs 
better,  he  shook  his  head,  and  rephed: 
*  You  are  wrong  if  you  imagine  that  my 
duty  calls  me  into  active  pohtical  life. 
My  ideas  are  in  writing,  in  five  volumes 
of  my  works.  I  publish  from  time  to 
time  a  pamphlet  upon  the  condition  of 
Europe.  There  are  already  groups  of 
people  abroad  who  are  converts  to 
my  social  doctrine.  Here  in  Germany, 
the  Christian  Trades-Unions  are  begin- 
ning to  advocate  my  programme.  Why 
should  I  go  into  political  life?' 

I  know,  none  the  less,  that  he  aspired 
to  office.  The  desire  to  rule  was  one  of 
the  most  marked  traits  of  his  character, 
second  only  to  his  lucid  intelligence, 
which  was  as  clear  as  crystal  —  an 
intelhgence  not  derived  from  study  and 
education,  not  due  to  a  conscious  exer- 
cise of  his  logical  faculties,  but  native 
to  his  very  being,  pervading  and  pene- 
trating everything  that  he  thought  and 
did.  To  be  sure,  it  was  also  an  intelli- 
gence as  cold  as  it  was  clear. 

This  fundamental  quaUty  of  his 
complex  nature,  which  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  study  closely  for  ten  years, 
explains  the  chilling  soUtude  in  which 
he  lived.  Certainly  his  intellectual 
isolation  did  not  add  to  his  happiness. 


It  was  like  a  glacial  crust  enwrapping 
his  warm  heart.  Indeed,  his  intellectu- 
aUty  was  his  worst  enemy;  it  prevented 
him  from  self-surrender  to  his  fellow 
men.  That  is  precisely  why  his  criti- 
cism of  his  age  contained  an  urgent 
warning  against  too  much  intellectual- 
ity. He  preached  a  return  to  sentiment, 
to  the  mystical,  because  that  was  a 
domain  from  which  he  personally  was 
excluded.  When  a  great  man  passion- 
ately condemns  a  thing  or  an  individ- 
ual, there  is  invariably  some  hidden 
kinship  between  them.  And  Rathenau, 
thanks  to  his  mental  clarity,  compre- 
hended only  too  well  his  own  character. 
His  deep  knowledge  of  men  did  not 
stop  before  his  own  image;  but,  since  he 
entirely  lacked  the  gift  of  irony,  that 
knowledge  remained  a  secret  in  his  own 
bosom. 

This  explains  an  unrest  and  constant 
inner  tension  of  which  many  who  knew 
him  were  not  immediately  aware. 
That  state  of  mind  seemed  strangely 
out  of  harmony  with  his  vast  knowledge 
that  aspired  to  embrace  every  field  of 
modern  science,  with  his  unrelaxed 
eagerness  in  pursuing  new  lines  of 
thought  and  inquiry,  and  with  that 
sureness  of  fact  and  judgment  that 
gave  such  charm  to  his  conversation. 
After  conversing  with  this  great  man, 
who  seemed  to  possess  so  much,  I  used 
to  leave  him  with  my  heart  filled  with 
a  sense  of  deep  compassion  for  his 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  all  his  wealth. 
A  brilliant  mind,  untiring  industry, 
steadfast  striving  toward  higher  things 
united  in  this  man  to  achieve  a  magnif- 
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icent  ideal;  yet  that  ideal  remained 
merely  a  lifeless  image.  Rathenau's 
being  was  wonderful  in  two  dimensions, 
but  it  lacked  a  third. 

This  distress  of  overintellectuality, 
which  robbed  Rathenau  of  internal  har- 
mony, explains  why,  though  a  prophet 
of  the  deed,  he  waited  until  fcM'ced 
by  others  before  entering  public  life. 
In  truth,  he  possessed  imusual  endow- 
ments in  that  direction:  comprehensive 
information,  wide  knowledge  of  men, 
the  ripe  fruits  of  travel  and  historical 
study,  experience  as  an  administrator, 
perfect  familiarity  with  the  industrial 
and  financial  organization  of  Europe. 
These  would  have  made  him  a  political 
leader  of  the  first  rank  had  there  been 
some  central  fire  of  passion  to  fuse  them 
into  a  single  purpose. 

When  he  compared  himself  in  his 
own  heart  with  Disraeli,  who  also  lacked 
political  passion,  and  who,  like  himself, 
was  overburdened  with  the  sobering 
heritage  of  an  ancient  race,  he  left  one 
important  factor  out  of  consideration: 
he  forgot  that  he  was  not  bom  among 
Englishmen,  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
greatest  people  of  Europe.  At  this 
point  his  ambition  to  become  great  in 
service  made  a  single  miscalculation: 
he  forgot  that  Germany  has  never  per- 
mitted a  Jew  to  hold  the  helm  of  State, 
or  forgiven  one  who  cherished  that 
aspiration.  His  spontaneous  urge  to- 
ward power,  which  his  reason  could  not 
resist,  proved  a  fatal  impulse. 

For  this  man,  who  possessed  every 
material  gift  that  is  coveted  of  men: 
independence,  interesting  productive 
tasks,  culture,  knowledge,  w^th,  taste, 
and,  of  late,  growing  fame  throughout 
Europe,  was  designed  by  nature  to 
guide  public  affairs  as  an  invisible 
adviser  of  the  nominal  heads  of  the 
State,  to  live  free  of  responsibility  and 
party  ties  which  limited  him  and  im- 
paired his  usefulness,  and,  like  Ballin» 
to  make  himself  felt  through  a  freer 


medium.  He  was  not  a  stateflman  or  a 
pohtician,  either  by  inheritance  or  by 
tradition.  He  was  too  proud  and  self- 
sufficient  for  an  ordinary  parliamentaiy 
career.  He  always  proclaimed  himself 
a  Jew  with  chivalrous  frankness,  quite 
conscious  that  this  made  him  a  multi- 
tude of  enemies  and  even  shook  the 
loyalty  of  his  friends.  He  should  never 
have  taken  the  decisive  step  into  public 
life. 

Yet  his  ambition  drove  him  inesiflt- 
ibly  toward  this.  He  grasped  at  the 
outer  evidences  of  power.  He  watched 
the  errors  and  incompetence  of  othen 
in  high  places  until  he  felt  he  had  a 
moral  call  to  occupy  their  positions. 

The  brutal,  cowardly,  and  stupid 
murder  to  which  he,  as  innocently  as 
Jaur^s,  fell  a  victim,  robbed  Germany 
of  one  of  her  rare  eminent  men  lidio 
knew  how  both  to  think  and  to  act. 
Europe  has  lost  a  keen  and  unsparing 
critic,  but  also  perhaps  the  greatest 
protagonist  of  her  reconciliation  and 
reconstruction. 

On  the  other  hand,  Rathenau  per- 
sonally has  lost  little.  He  was  cut  down 
in  the  height  of  his  power,  perhaps  on 
the  eve  of  a  cabinet  crisis  that  would 
have  driven  him  back  into  the  narrower 
paths  of  private  life.  His  fame  as  a 
statesman  remains  intact.  An  assassin's 
bullet  has  made  him  the  martyr  of  a 
great  cause.  Around  his  memory  the 
best  men  of  Germany  will  rally.  He 
has  become  a  symbol  of  democracy  for 
his  nation;  his  death  makes  his  advo- 
cacy of  that  cause  a  thousand  times 
more  effective  than  did  his  writings. 
How  admirably  such  a  fate  accords 
with  his  own  ideals!  So  he  would  have 
judged;  for  he  well  knew  that  life  is  not 
the  highest  good. 

We  may  appraise  his  political  career 
as  we  will,  but  we  must  confess  that 
he  took  the  only  possible  course. 

At  Genoa,  where  I  did  not  always 
agree  with  him,  he  justified  himself,  the 
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last  time  I  saw  him,  in  a  talk  prolonged 
late  into  the  night,  which  was  a  master- 
piece of  persuasive  and  figurative  argu- 
ment. He  was  at  his  best  as  a  speaker. 
Indeed,  I  know  hardly  another  German 
who  possesses  an  equal  mastery  of  our 
language. 

This  very  quality  caused  some  men  to 
distrust  him;  they  felt  entrapped  in  the 
glorious  garden  of  his  vocabulary,  and 
unjustly  suspected  him  of  sophistry, 
Tlus  suspicion  explains  a  legend  re- 
garding him  that  has  been  bolstered 
up  by  malicious  fabificatiqns :  he  never 
sought  the  favor  of  the  Kaiser,  nor  had 
he  seen  the  Kaiser  for  twelve  years  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  lived  a  life 
of  Spartan  simpHcity  in  his  refined 
home,  in  a  residence  which  he  helped  to 
build  with  his  own  hands.  His  daily 
automobile  trip  from  his  house  to  hb 
office  was  merely  a  passing  from  one 
workshop  to  another.  He  had  no  family 
life,  since  he  had  no  life  companion,  and 
he  was  a  man  of  few  pleasures.  What 
he  enjoyed  most  was  an  interesting 
conversation.  The  success  of  his  writ- 
ings, which  have  been  translated  into 
many  languages,  also  afforded  him 
great  pleasure.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  War,  he  saw  clearly  the  misfortune 
into  which  we  were  plunging.  He  con- 
fidentially cautioned  our  leading  states- 
men against  their  disastrous  course. 


And  when  he  imdertook  the  tremendous 
task  of  providing  the  country  with  raw 
materials,  it  was  already  without  hope 
in  his  heart. 

Walther  Rathenau  lies  drenched  in 
his  own  blood,  and  it  is  mainly  the 
antiquity  of  that  blood  that  constitutes 
his  unforgivable  offense.  Possibly  his 
death  will  mitigate  this  hostility.  His 
last  will  and  testament  will  disclose  the 
fact  that  he  left  the  most  of  his  im- 
mense fortune  to  foimd  an  institute  to 
provide  talented  workingmen  with  an 
opportunity  for  a  higher  education. 

He  was  wont  to  speak  of  death  witb- 
out  fear;  for  he  was  a  manly  person. 
Once,  when  my  eyes  were  dwelling  on 
the  exceedingly  narrow  door  of  his 
country  villa,  I  thought  to  myself:  It  is 
designed  to  be  just  large  enough  for  the 
slender  coffin  that  will  convey  this 
lonely  man  to  his  grave. 

But  instead,'  he  is  to  be  buried  like 
a  prince.  His  mother,  nearly  eighty 
years  old,  whom  he  loved  more  than 
aught  else  in  the  world,  survives  to 
mourn  him.  He  believed  in  fate,  and 
nothing  took  him  unawares.  Some  pre- 
sentiment probably  hovered  in  his 
mind  one  time  when  we  were  talking 
of  such  subjects;  for  he  smiled,  and 
quoted  those  great  words  of  our  great 
Frederick :  '  The  bullet  that  strikes  me 
will  come  from  above.' 


( 
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BY  AN  AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN  DIPLOMAT 


[  The  Editor  oj  the  National  Review  iniroduces  this  account,  hy  a  duUngutMhsd  diplomal,  qf 
events  described  from  a  different  point  of  view  in  the  Living  Age  of  June  10,  untk  tks  staimmmU: 
*  We  must  not  he  regarded  as  identified  with  this  version,  least  of  all  with  the  authar^s  strietum 
on  Franco-Russian  policy,  which  was  no  less  pacific  than  that  qf  Oreat  Britain, '] 


From  the  National  Review,  July 
(London  Tort  Monthly) 


England's  love  of  truth,  justice,  and 
fair  play  has  been  proverbial  for  genera- 
tions. Has  it  been  warped  by  the  ef- 
fects of  the  War,  and  the  distortion  of 
facts  which  is  a  necessary  and  unavoid- 
able complement  of  a  mental  condition 
in  which  every  nerve  is  strained  with 
a  view  of  obtaining  the  one  and  all- 
absorbing  object  without  undue  fastidi- 
ousness as  to  the  means  employed? 

This  typically  English  love  of  truth 
has  inspired  many  able  and  courageous 
writers  to  dissociate  themselves  from 
the  conunon  herd,  that  accepts  blindly 
and  indiscriminately  the  version  of 
events  that  is  put  before  it,  unable  or 
unwilling  to  inquire  to  what  extent  the 
course  of  events  has  been  colored  or 
touched  up  in  order  to  suit  the  taste  of 
the  public,  or  how  many  unpalatable 
truths  have  been  withheld. 

Needless  to  say  that,  on  the  van- 
quished side,  an  uninterrupted  stream 
of  publications  has  appeared  on  the 
causes  of  the  War,  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  conducted,  and  the  consequences 
to  which  it  has  led,  but  it  is  very  much 
to  England's  credit  that,  after  a  termi- 
nation of  the  War  which  in  the  results 
obtained  far  exceeded  all  earlier  ex- 
pectations, a  thorough  investigation 
has  been  carried  on  by  men  of  public 
spirit,  and  of  real  (not  conventional) 
patriotism,  in  order  to  have  a  clear 
conception  of  the  circumstances  that 
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led  up  to  the  greatest  calamity  which 
the  world  has  known. 

What  is  the  view  held,  not  only  by 
the  man  in  the  street,  but  by  probably 
much  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  of  the  British  Empire? 

The  German  Emperor,  a  man  of 
boundless  ambition,  not  content  with 
the  position  his  country  had  obtained* 
was  striving  relentlessly  after  an  tm^ 
perium  mundi  —  a  world-power  similar 
to  that  of  the  Roman  Empire.  To 
achieve  this,  egged  on  by  his  military 
advisers,  he  was  willing  to  wade  through 
streams  of  blood. 

Austria-Hungary,  an  effete  conglom- 
eration of  conflicting  nationalities  (all 
more  or  less  *  oppressed'),  was  tottoriog 
to  its  grave,  and  had  become  a  power- 
less instrument,  practically  a  vassal 
State,  receiving  its  orders  from  Boiin. 

Russia  had  showed  her  profound  love 
of  peace  by  starting  the  Hague  Con- 
ferences. France  was  only  too  anxious 
to  live  in  amity  with  the  world  in 
general,  and  the  thirst  for  revanche  was 
dying  a  natural  death.  That  nobody  in 
England  dreamed  of  a  war  of  aggressicm 
was  too  obvious  to  require  mentioning. 

Of  Serbia,  people  in  England  knew 
little  and  cared  less.  Vague  reminis- 
cences might  still  be  afloat  of  a  ghastly 
murder  perpetrated  on  a  royal  couple 
during  their  sleep;  possibly  some  stu- 
dent of  Balkan  history  might  remember 
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that  Serbia's  greatest  national  hero  bore 
the  epithet  of  Dusan,  the  Throttler, 
for  having  thus  dealt  with  his  own 
father;  but  for  the  average  Englishman 
of  1914,  Serbia  was  practically  non- 
extant.  At  the  Foreign  Office  it  was 
known  as  a  restless  little  Balkan  king- 
dom that  was  always  at  loggerheads 
with  its  neighbors,  and  that  depended 
for  its  existence  upon  the  export  of  pigs 
and  plums.  The  strong  action  taken 
by  the  British  Government  after  the 
assassination  of  King  Alexander  and 
his  consort  by  the  officers  of  the  Royal 
Guard  far  exceeded  that  of  any  Con- 
tinental Power,  including  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  was  commonly  believed 
to  be  due  to  the  personal  initiative  of 
King  Edward,  who  was  unwilling  to 
conceal  his  indignation  and  disgust. 

Little  is  known  in  England  concern- 
ing  Serbia's  poUcy  toward  her  then  pow- 
erful  Western  neighbor.  It  consisted 
in  a  deliberate  scheme  of  what  may  be 
described  as  'twisting  the  lion's  tail' 
in  order  to  see  how  much  of  it  he 
would  stand.  What  an  eminent  Italian 
statesman  described  as  U  sagro  egoismo 
is  in  the  last  instance  the  leading  motive 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  every  country, 
and  Serbia's  aim  has  always  been  the 
foundation  of  a  Yugoslav  kingdom, 
created  by  the  annexation  of  several 
of  the  southeastern  provinces  of  the 
neighboring  Empire.  This  aim,  thinly 
veiled  in  official  communications,  was 
openly  admitted  and  conmiented  upon 
in  the  public  press;  it  was  taught  the 
rising  generation  in  the  schools;  it  had 
become  the  watchword  of  the  army. 

Lest  anyone  think  the  writer  prej- 
udiced on  the  subject,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  quote  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  confidential  dispatch  of 
Prince  Urusoff,  Russian  Ambassador  in 
Vienna,  dated  February  15,  1911:  'I 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  reports 
drawn  by  the  Serbian  Government  from 
secret  sources  can  only  be  accepted  with 


some  reserve.  The  weak  point  of  the 
Serbians  is  their  continuous  craving  for 
political  intrigues,  and  for  spreading  a 
vast  amount  of  the  most  unlikely  re- 
ports with  the  sole  object  of  preventing 
any  friendly  relations  between  Russia 
and  those  Powers  with  whom  Serbia 
herself  is  on  bad  terms.  The  whole  at- 
mosphere of  Belgrade  is  saturated  with 
unjustified  susceptibility  and  vanity. 
The  Serbian  Government  will  not  admit 
that  Russia  should  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  Austria  on  any  terms 
whatever.  When  it  is  not  the  Serbian 
Government,  then  it  is  their  General 
Staff  that  calls  our  (the  Russian)  at- 
tention to  Austria's  most  treacherous 
designs.' 

Gratitude  plays  no  part  in  interna- 
tional relations,  or  else  a  reference  to 
the  fact  might  not  be  out  of  place,  that 
it  was  Austria's  intervention  that  in 
1885  saved  Serbia  from  utter  annihila- 
tion by  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria's 
victorious  army.  In  a  pubUcation  con- 
cerning the  causes  of  the  War,  M. 
Boghitchewitch,  a  former  Serbian  di- 
plomatist, who  enjoyed  the  fullest  con- 
fidence of  his  Government,  refers  to  a 
conversation  which  he  had  at  Marien- 
bad,  in  August  1913,  with  his  chief,  M . 
Pashitch.  The  words  used  by  Serbia's 
greatest  statesman  were  the  following: 
'I  might  have  taken  the  chance  of  a 
European  war  in  order  to  acquire 
Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  already 
during  the  first  Balkan  War,  but  I  pre- 
ferred first  making  sure  of  annexing 
Macedonia  and  then  only  taking  steps 
to  acquire  Bosnia  and  theHerzegovina.' 

It  has  never  even  been  suggested  that 
the  murder  of  Serajevo  was  in  any  way 
the  deed  of  the  Belgrade  Government, 
or  that  the  latter  was  cognizant  of  any 
such  intention;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
has  never  been  denied  that  the  weapons 
used  bore  the  stamp  of  a  Serbian  Gov- 
ernment factory,  that  the  perpetrators 
of  the  deed  were  instructed  in  the  use  of 
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them  by  a  Government  official  at  Bel- 
grade, and  that  the  weapons  were 
smuggled  across  the  frontier  with  the 
assistance  of  Serbian  customs-house  of- 
ficials. As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  was 
openly  admitted  by  one  of  the  culprits. 

It  would  be  a  grievous  mistake  to 
look  upon  the  murder  of  the  Heir  Ap- 
parent as  an  isolated  fact;  national 
fanaticism  had  previously  led  to  a  series 
of  attempts  against  the  lives  of  Austro- 
Hungarian  officials^  in  Bosnia  and 
Croatia. 

That  the  last  tragedy  of  Serajevo 
must  fill  the  cup  to  overflowing  was  per- 
fectly clear.  None  but  an  absolutely  ef- 
fete and  impotent  Government  could 
possibly  ignore  the  culminating  act  of  a 
deliberate  campaign  leading  to  insur- 
rection and  dismemberment.  The  Brit- 
ish Government  went  to  war  against 
the  South  African  Republics  under  far 
slighter  provocation.  The  principle 
upon  which  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government  acted  was  sound  enough, 
and  practically  unassailable,  but  the 
methods  employed  showed  a  deplorable 
want  of  foresight  and  of  political  judg- 
ment.* 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that, 
after  the  murder  of  King  Alexander  and 
Queen  Draga  in  1903,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  received  a  hint 
from  St.  Petersburg  that  no  objection 
would  be  raised  from  that  quarter 
should  a  temporary  military  occupation 
of  Belgrade  be  considered  necessary 
with  a  view  to  restoring  order.  The  sug- 
gestion was  not  taken  up,  or  the  map  of 
Europe  might  at  present  be  different 

^June  6,  1910,  attempt  against  the  life  of 
General  Vareshanin,  Commander-in-Chief  at 
Serajevo.  June  8,  1912,  ditto  against  Baron 
Cuvaj,  Ban  of  Croatia.  September  80,  1912,  and 
June  18, 1918,  ditto  against  Baron  Skerlets,  Ban 
of  Croatia. 

*  Lest  the  writer  be  accused  of  a  9aticinaHo  ex 
everUu,  he  may  add  that  he  spoke  exactly  in 
the  same  sense  to  Count  Berchtold  on  July  10» 
1914. 


from  what  the  framers  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  have  made  it! 

I  certainly  hold  no  brief  for  defending 
the  line  of  action  pursued  by  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Foreign  Office  during  the 
fatal  fortnight  of  1914,  but  the  fact  just 
mentioned  goes  far  to  show  that  it  was 
by  no  means  as  self-evident  as  wise- 
acres now  tell  us  that  Russia  must 
necessarily  come  to  Serbia's  assistance, 
and  that  Austria  —  knowing  this  — 
was  deliberately  bent  on  causing  a 
general  conflagration.  Nothing  is  fur- 
ther from  the  truth;  the  fatal  mistake 
made  in  Vienna  (and  also  in  Berlin)  was 
to  imagine  that  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment might  in  1914  take  the  same  view 
which  it  had  held  eleven  years  pre- 
viously. It  is  by  no  means  impossible 
that  this  would  have  been  the  case  had 
not  the  internal  state  of  the  country  (of 
which  amazingly  little  was  known  in  the 
rest  of  Europe)  made  a  foreign  diver- 
sion indispensable,  to  support  the  deep- 
ly undermined  foundations  of  the  auto- 
cratic regime.  Distant  rumbling  of  the 
coming  earthquake  became  audible;  the 
halo  of  Tsardom  had  vanished;  the 
Court  lived  in  absolute  seclusion,  en- 
veloped by  a  thick  mist  of  disquieting 
rumors  concerning  occult  influences  and 
unsavory  surroundings.  The  Emperor 
was  probably  ignorant  of  all  this  —  not 
so  his  advisers! 

On  March  8  (February  21,  according 
to  Russian  style),  1914,  a  special  Coun- 
cil was  convened  of  all  the  leading  po- 
litical, military,  and  naval  authoritief 
to  deliberate  on  the  necessary  steps 
to  be  taken  for  the  occupation  of  the 
Straits  and  Constantinople.  The  min- 
utes, since  published,  give  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings.  The  Chief  of 
the  General  Staff  expressed  his  opin- 
ion that  Constantinople  could  only  be 
seized  during  a  general  war,  whereup- 
on all  technical  details  concerning  the 
formation  and  landing  of  an  aimed 
expedition  were  fully  discussed. 
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The  Ambassador  at  Constantinople 
suggested  that  a  similar  intervention 
could  easily  be  brought  about  by  a  state 
of  anarchy  in  that  capital,  but  that  the 
time  required  by  the  naval  authorities 
for  landing  an  armed  force  appeared  to 
him  undesirably  long.  The  article  pub- 
lished on  March  12,  1914,  in  the  Sirs- 
chetoija  Wjedomosti  under  the  heading, 
'Russia  is  Ready  for  War,'  was  ad- 
mittedly inspired  by  the  War  Office, 
and  in  its  truculent  language  far  ex- 
ceeds even  the  most  unguarded  and 
provocative  utterances  of  the  German 
Emperor.  'Formerly,'  we  read,  'the 
Russian  military  plan  of  operations  was 
of  a  defensive  nature;  now,  however,  it 
is  known  that  the  Russian  Army  will 
play  an  active  part.' 

In  order  to  show  that  these  were  not 
merely  empty  words,  the  'rehearsal  of  a 
mobilization'  was  ordered  in  May,  and 
the  three  classes*"of  1907  to  1909  were 
retained  under  arms.  The  part  played 
by  Generals  Suchomlinow  (subsequent- 
ly condemned  by  court-martial)  and 
Januschkiewitch  at  the  time  when  the 
general  mobilization  was  ordered,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  hoodwinked 
their  Imperial  master,  is  too  well 
known  to  be  dilated  upon. 

Moreover,  in  the  agreement  come  to 
previously  between  the  Russian  mili- 
tary authorities  and  the  French  Gen- 
eral, Boisdeffre,  it  had  been  expressly 
stated  that  a  general  mobilization, 
when  ordered,  ipso  facto  meant  war. 

It  is  perhaps  less  easy  to  form  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  notion  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  German  mind  at  the  critical 
period.  The  popular  picture  represent- 
ing the  Emperor  William  as  a  blood- 
thirsty fAttila  or  Genseric,  anxiously 
awaiting  the  moment  when  he  could 
hurl  his  savage  hordes  across  the  Vosges 
to  destroy  the  liberty  and  civilization  of 
Western  Europe,  has  now  been  pretty 
generally  relegated  to  the  nursery.  In 
reality,  the  Kaiser  is  an  intensely  kind- 


hearted,  open-minded  man  of  more  than 
average  intelligence  and  a  stern  sense  of 
duty.  His  besetting  sin  is  his  inordi- 
nate and  almost  childUke  vanity,  equal 
only  to  that  of  Louis  XIV.  He  reveled 
in  playing  the  part  of  the  arbiter  mundi^ 
and  when  he  placed  the  words.  Sic  voto^ 
sic  jubeo,  above  his  signature,  he  be- 
trayed the  leading  principle  of  his  en- 
tire reign. 

In  addition  to  this,  he  was  severely 
handicapped  by  what  may  best  be 
described  as  an  extraordinary  absence 
of  tact,  in  the  very  widest  sense  of  the 
word.  He  was  strangely  devoid  of  this 
gift  (possessed  by  King  Edward  to  a 
quite  exceptional  extent)  of  judging  the 
effect  which  his  words  or  actions  would 
produce  upon  the  world  in  general  and 
the  person  to  whom  he  addressed  him- 
self in  particular.  Many  of  his  at- 
tempts to  lead  up  to  a  rapprochement 
with  France  —  attempts  made  with 
the  very  best  intentions  in  the  world  — 
were  received  in  Paris  with  smiles  of 
derision,  as  so  many  new  gaffes  al~ 
lemandes.  Needless  to  refer  to  the 
famous  Kruger  telegram,  dispatched  in 
utter  ignorance  of  the  effect  which  it 
was  bound  to  produce,  or  to  the  less 
famous  'brilliant  second'  telegram 
which  brought  the  recipient  almost  to 
tears  of  annoyance.  The  exaggerated 
importance  which  the  Emperor  at- 
tached to  his  own  personality  led  him 
to  take  a  wholly  erroneous  view  of  the 
hold  which  the  'dynastic  principle'  (to 
which  he  frequently  referred)  had  taken 
over  nations  and  their  rulers. 

What  almost  amounts  to  a  form  of 
mental  color-blindness  prevented  him 
almost  to  the  last  from  admitting  the 
possibility  that  the  Tsar  (himself  in 
hourly  danger  of  assassination)  would 
mobilize  his  huge  armies  in  support  of  a 
half-Asiatic  nation  of  regicides  hke 
Serbia.  This,  together  with  the  errone- 
ous notion  that  Russia  was  not  yet  pre- 
pared for  war,  was  the  fundamental  and 
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fatal  error  of  his  policy.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  the  game  of  bluff,  so  suc- 
cessfully played  in  1909,  might  do  duty 
once  more,  and  that  the  conflict  be- 
tween Austria  and  Serbia  could  be 
localized.  The  statesmen,  both  of 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  were  hypnotized  by 
this  scheme  of  'localization*  of  the 
trouble,  and  dreamed  only  of  a  punitive 
expedition  of  short  duration,  with  the 
tacit  acquiescence  of  the  other  Powers. 
That  this  was  the  view  taken  by  the 
Emperor  personally,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  an  absolute,  unquestionable 
fact  —  no  less,  also,  that  most  of  his 
military  advisers  took  a  different  view. 
They  were,  of  course,  fully  aware  of 
Russian  preparations  referred  to  above, 
but  they  considered  them  not  yet  fully 
completed  for  another  year  or  two, 
when  the  long-planned  action  against 
Constantinople  and  the  Straits  must 
inevitably  take  place.  'Was  it  wise  or 
even  rational,'  said  the  Emperor's  mili- 
tary entourage,  'to  let  the  adversary 
choose  his  own  moment  for  striking  the 
fatal  blow,  when  all  his  preparations 
had  been  completed?' 

This  was  the  language  held,  and  it  is 
a  marked  illustration  of  the  difference 
in  the  working  of  the  soldier's  mind 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  civilian. 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  mis- 
taken than  to  imagine  that  the  German 
Staff  came  to  this  decision  le  coeur  Uger, 
as  £mile  OUivier  said  in  1870.  On  the 
contrary,  in  a  book  just  published, 
Field-Marshal  Conrad,  the  Chief  of  the 
Austrian  General  Staff,  speaks  again 
and  again  of  the  formidable  and  almost 
superhuman  task  of  facing  a  coalition  of 
Russia  and  France  with  such  doubtful 
allies  as  Italy  and  Rumania.  According 
to  him,  a  'preventive  war'  with  every 
chance  of  success  could  only  have  been 
made  in  1909,  when  the  attitude  of 
Serbia  gave  more  than  sufficient  provo- 
cation, and  when  Russia  was  practi- 
cally powerless.    The  argument  is  ir- 


refutable. Had  the  Central  Powers 
been  bent  on  bringing  on  a  general 
conflagration,  they  would  scarcely  have 
waited  until  Russia  had  recovered  from 
the  reverses  of  the  Japanese  campaign 
and  the  revolution  that  followed. 

The  reverence  felt  by  every  German 
for  all  orders  coming  from  'above'  u 
proverbial ;  it  is  the  outcome  of  centuries 
of  training,  and  had  become  almost  un- 
reasoning and  automatic;  nevertheless, 
had  not  the  Russian  mobilization  (ad- 
mittedly equivalent  to  war)  preceded 
the  order  given  at  Berlin,  the  feeling  of 
unanimity  might  not  have  been  as  un- 
equivocal as  it  was  when  the  Fatherland 
was  declared  to  be  in  danger  of  inva- 
sion. 

Long  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  the 
term  'encirclement,'  as  applied  to  G^- 
many,  had  become  a  household  word 
in  diplomatic  dispatches  and  in  leading 
articles.  The  word  (the  authorship  is 
disputed,  but  commonly  attributed  to 
Prince  Billow)  has  had  a  singularly  ir- 
ritating and  indeed  nefarious  effect  upon 
the  German  mind.  It  produced  upon 
the  nation  the  effect  which  the  sugges- 
tion of  being  put  into  a  straight^waist- 
coat  might  have  on  an  ordinary  sane 
individual :  the  wish  to  kick  himself  free 
at  any  price.  The  German  voyaUreuge^ 
as  the  French  say,  when  the  encirde- 
ment  was  referred  tol 

This  may  to  a  large  extent  explain 
the  attitude  of  Germany  during  the 
crisis,  though  it  must  be  readily  ad- 
mitted that  the  statesmen  of  the 
Wilheimstrasse  displayed  an  extra- 
ordinary absence  of  foresight  and  <^ 
diplomatic  skill.  Their  attitude,  con- 
trary to  their  real  intention,  frequently 
had  the  appearance  of  intransigence 
and  even  provocation  that  made  the 
task  of  French  diplomacy  a  compare^ 
tively  easy  one.  The  preposterous  sug- 
gestion that  in  the  case  of  France  de- 
claring herself  neutral  in  the  coming 
conflict  Germany  should,  as  a  safe- 
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guard,  have  the  right  to  occupy  Toul 
and  Verdun  shows  an  abnost  incredible 
ignorance  of  the  adversary's  mentality. 
Incidents  such  as  this,  together  with  un- 
true reports  concerning  attacks  by 
French  aeroplanes  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  made  it  easy  for  France  to 
assume  the  part  of  the  guileless  victim 
of  an  unprovoked  and  unwarrantable 
aggression  —  herself  being  in  a  state  of 
absolute  unpreparedness.  Must  this 
be  considered  entirely  in  conformity 
with  facts? 

Lord  Esher,  in  a  book  recently  pub- 
lished, tells  us  of  military  conferences 
between  the  English  and  French  Staffs 
held  in  Downing  Street  many  years  be- 
fore the  War;  the  agreements  arrived  at 
in  Brussels  are  known  to  everyone,  and 
in  a  dispatch  dated  December  20, 1911, 
M.  Iswolskii,  Russian  Ambassador  in 
Paris,  reports  to  his  Government  as  fol- 
lows: *It  is  most  remarkable  that  dur- 
ing last  simuner  England  was  prepared 
not  only  to  set  her  entire  fleet,  but  also 
an  expeditionary  force,  into  action 
against  Germany/  Of  course,  we  all 
know  that  any  act  of  aggression  was 
entirely  remote  from  the  mind  of  Brit- 
ish statesmen,  but  the  term  'unpro- 
voked aggression,'  invariably  to  be 
found  in  all  secret  agreements,  has  fre- 
quently proved  itself  to  be  a  somewhat 
elastic  and  undefinable  expression.  The 
clumsiness  of  Germany's  diplomacy  put 
her  in  the  unenviable  position  of  the  ag- 
gressor, but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
general  mobilization,  which,  as  previ- 
ously stated,  was  equivalent  to  war, 
was  first  ordered  by  Russia.' 

'M.  Pal^logue,  French  Ambassador  at 
Petrograd,  in  his  Recollections,  recently  published, 
makes  the  following  statement:  'On  July  25,  11 
p.iff.,  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Chancellery  of 
the  Russian  Foreign  Office  called  at  the  French 
Embassy  and  reported  that  (a)  the  mobilization 
of  thirteen  army  corps  for  the  operations  against 
Austria  had  been  publicly  ordered,  and  that  (b)  a 
secret  order  of  general  mobilization  had  b€«n 
issued.'  This  fact  is  of  utmost  importance. 
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With  regard  to  Prance's  attitude, 
I  will  express  no  personal  opinions,  but 
will  merely  quote  the  words  of  two  men 
whose  position  suffices  to  dispel  any  no- 
tion of  partiality  on  their  part  in  favor 
of  Germany. 

Baron  Greindl,  one  of  Belgium's  old- 
est and  most  distinguished  diplomatists, 
writes  as  far  back  as  1907  (March  28 
and  April  8):  'France's  insolence  is  re- 
verting to  what  it  was  in  the  worst  days 
of  the  Second  Empire.  .  .  .''France  is 
arrogating  to  herself,  as  she  did  before 
1870,  the  right  to  intervene  in  matters 
in  which  she  has  absolutely  no  concern. 
.  .  .  Each  time  in  history,  when  France 
has  felt  herself  strong  enough  to  do 
so,  she  has  tried  to  assert  a  world  su- 
premacy.' 

The  second  authority  that  I  would 
wish  to  quote  is  Count  Benckendorff, 
Russian  Ambassador  in  London,  who 
writes  on  February  12-25,  1913,  as  fol- 
lows: 'Looking  back  upon  the  conversa- 
tion I  have  had  with  M.  Cambon,  and 
adding  to  this  the  attitude  taken  by  M. 
Poincar6,  the  idea  rises  to  my  mind  — 
approaching  a  conviction— that  Prance 
is  the  only  Power  which  —  I  will  not 
say  desires  war  —  would  view  its  ad- 
vent without  much  regret.' 

If,  as  stated  before,  the  picture  repre- 
senting the  Kaiser  as  a  bloodthirsty  At- 
tila  can  be  relegated  to  the  nursery, 
surely  the  view,  at  one  time  almost  uni- 
versally held  in  Germany,  that  Eng- 
land was  responsible  for  the  World  War 
can  now  be  declared  only  fit  for  the  in- 
mates of  Bedlam.  The  'Gott  strafe 
England'  craze,  which  spread  across 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Germany, 
never  took  root  either  in  Austria  or  in 
Hungary.  The  few  British  officers  in- 
terned, or  taken  prisoners,  were  treated 
with  every  sort  of  kindness  and  consid- 
eration (one  of  them  was  allowed  to  en- 
joy all  the  comforts  of  the  Imperial 
Hotel  at  Karlsbad).  English  firms  con- 
tinued to  do  business  as  usual;  the  Brit- 
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ish  Governesses'  Home  in  Vienna  re- 
mained throughout  the  war  open  and 
unmolested;  and  jockeys  hailing  from 
Newmarket  were  warmly  cheered  by 
the  public  when  passing  the  post  on  a 
well-backed  winner.  The  average  Aus- 
trian has  perhaps  more  natural  political 
intuition  than  his  ally  on  the  Spree 
could  ever  boast  of,  and  it  was  at  once 
felt,  even  by  the  man  in  the  street,  that 
there  was  no  real  enmity  between  the 
two  countries,  and  that  the  existing 
antagonism  was  merely  due  to  the  re- 
flex action  of  political  alliances. 

The  unremitting,  strenuous,  and  able 
endeavors  of  Sir  Edward  (now  Lord) 
Grey  to  save  Europe  from  the  impend- 
ing calamity,  came  too  late  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  public  in  Vienna  and 
Budapest  to  rouse  popular  feeling  at 
the  critical  moment,  when  every  hour 
and  every  minute  was  of  value.  He 
showed  far  more  insight  into  the  dif- 
ficult position  in  which  Austria  found 
herself  than  any  other  of  the  Entente 
statesmen.  In  a  conversation  with  Mar- 
quis Imperiali  (Italian  Ambassador  in 
London,  July  29,  1914),  he  admitted 


the  absolute  necessity  of  obtaining  full 
satisfaction  for  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
Serbia  must  be  chastised,  and  guaran- 
ties given  for  her  future  behavior. 

Of  all  the  grievous  errors  committed 
by  the  Vienna  Foreign  Office,  its  atti- 
tude of  procrastination  and  evasion  to- 
ward Sir  Edward  Grey's  proposal  of 
July  29  was  by  far  the  most  fatal  one. 
His  suggestion  was,  that  Austria- 
Hungary  should  occupy  Belgrade  and 
certain  strategical  points,  and  there 
await  the  result  of  the  mediation  of  the 
four  Powers  not  immediately  concerned 
in  the  Austro-Serbian  quarrel  (Eng- 
land, Germany,  France,  and  Italy). 
The  answer  was,  as  pointed  out  above, 
slow  in  coming  (considering  that  the 
peace  of  the  world  was  trembling  in  the 
balance  and  that  every  minute  was 
precious),  and  was,  moreover,  evasive. 

In  the  meantime,  Russia  had  issued 
the  order  for  a  general  mobilization. 
Had  the  offer  been  at  once  accepted  and 
acted  upon,  the  great  catastrophe  could 
still  have  been  avoided.  However,  it 
was  not  to  be,  and  the  course  was  taken 
that  led  to  Versailles  and  St.-Grerniain. 
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BY  J.  ST.  LOE  STRACHEY,  Editor  op  the  Spectator 

From  the  Spectator,  June  24 
(English  CoNSERVAxiyE  Wbeklt) 


At  the  present  time  Britain  is  having 
the  honor  of  entertaining  two  very  dis- 
tinguished Americans,  both  of  them 
lawyers.  One  is  Mr.  Taft,  ex-President 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  holder  of 
what  is  imquestionably  the  greatest 
judicial  office  in  the  world  —  the  office 
of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
of  America.    I  say   the  greatest  ju- 


dicial office  in  the  world  advisedly^ 
and  not  as  a  compliment.  I  do  not, 
of  course,  for  a  moment  consider  our 
courts  of  law  or  our  judges  as  of  lets 
dignity  or  lower  standing  than  those 
of  America.  It  happens,  howev^,  that 
in  America  there  are  two  considera- 
tions which  make  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  therefore  its  Chief  Justice,  of  greatw 
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power  than  any  court  in  the  British 
Empire. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  first  place, 
is  supreme  throughout  every  portion  of 
the  United  States,  and,  in  effect,  in 
every  cause.  Since  it,  and  it  alone,  can 
decide  whether  an  actof  legislation  or  of 
execution  is  or  is  not  ultra  vires,  it  can 
draw  all  things  into  its  hands.  With  us, 
some  matters  are  decided  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  some  by  the  Privy  Council  — 
and  this  applies  morally  as  well  as  geo- 
graphically. The  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  not  only  hears  appeals 
from  the  Dominions,  but  also  gives  the 
last  word  here  on  a  great  many  causes 
ecclesiastical,  and  also  upon  certain 
civil  matters.  Again,  though  the  Lord 
Chancellor  is  head  of  that  Final  Court 
of  Appeal  which  we  call  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  has  in  most  instances  a 
general  supremacy  among  his  equals 
and  colleagues,  —  that  is,  the  judges  of 
England,  —  that  supremacy,  in  certain 
cases,  belongs  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England  —  himself  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  also  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Coimcil. 

While  these  English  derogations  in 
power  leave  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Supreme  Coiu-t 
over  which  he  presides,  higher  than  any 
court  or  any  individual  Chief  Judge  of 
ours,  there  is  another  consideration 
which  confers  on  the  American  Chief 
Justice  a  higher  position  than  that  be- 
longing to  any  of  our  judges.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  in  the  American 
Constitution  certain  functions  which 
are  beyond  any  functions  exercised  or 
exercisable  by  our  courts.  Under  the 
American  Constitution,  sovereignty 
may  be  said  to  be  divided  between  the 
states  and  the  federal  or  national  re- 
pubhc.  In  the  last  resort  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  say  where  the 
dividing  line  comes. 

No  doubt  our  courts  have  a  certain 
rightof  interpretation  over  our  statutes, 


which  in  days  of  old  came  very  near  to 
this;  but  they  never  claimed  to  go  be- 
yond a  legitimate  construing  of  the 
words  of  an  Act.  Our  courts  can  never 
pronounce  the  supreme  and  uncreative 
words,  ultra  vires.  In  theory  always, 
and  so  almost  always  in  practice,  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  duly  passed,  is  unchal- 
lengeable by  any  British  tribunal. 
None  can  deny  its  power  and  authority. 
The  Act  is  the  last  word. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  American 
Supreme  Court  can  say,  and  does  say, 
though,  of  course,  it  does  not  do  so  with- 
out clear  proof  and  without  a  full  sense 
of  responsibility,  to  the  legislatures  and 
executives  of  every  one  of  the  states,  to 
Congress,  and  to  the  President  himself: 
*Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  further.' 
Therefore,  taking  the  matter  as  a 
whole,  we  may  say  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  of  America  is  put 
in  commission  between  (a)  the  various 
state  legislatures  and  executives  under 
their  various  constitutions;  (b)  the 
Constitution  of  the  federal  or  national 
republic;  (c)  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  That  last  is  the  body 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  decided  shall,  in  case  of  dis- 
pute, say  with  whom  in  any  particular 
instance  the  ultimate  power  rests. 
Though  the  Supreme  Court  has  no  veto 
over  legislation,  it  can  unmake  a  law 
by  a  declaration  of  ultra  vires. 

When  I  say  that  there  is  nothing  that 
is  ultra  vires  to  the  British  Parliament, 
I  am  expressing  not  only  the  practice, 
but  also  the  theory,  of  our  constitution 
as  at  present  established.  It  is  interest- 
ing, however,  to  remember  that  we 
once  had  a  fundamental  law  which  was 
held  by  many  men  to  be  above  even 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  It  was  made, 
they  claimed,  and  with  truth,  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land b^ore  Parliaments  existed.  That 
law  was  enacted  or  rather  proclaimed 
at  Runnymede  in  Magna  Charta,  the 
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great  charter  which  declared  *the  law 
of  the  land'  in  the  Kingdom  of  Eng- 
land. Even  as  late  as  the  time  of  James 
I,  great  lawyers  held  that  there  was 
something  above  the  sovereignty  of  the 
King,  or  of  Parliament,  or  of  both  com- 
bined. That  thing  was  Magna  Charta. 
In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Conmions, 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  had  been  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  declared  that  'Magna 
Charta  was  such  a  fellow  as  would  not 
bear  the  word  "sovereignty."' 

The  other  great  lawyer  whom  Eng- 
land is  welcoming  is  Mr.  Beck,  the 
Solicitor-General  of  the  United  States 
—  the  holder  of  an  office  to  which  the 
respect  of  Englishmen,  and  especially 
of  all  English  lawyers,  is  already  ac- 
corded. But  in  Mr.  Beck's  case  the 
respect  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  year  1914  he  did  a  signal  service  to 
us  in  particular  and  to  the  English- 
speaking  world  in  general.  When  the 
War  broke  out,  Mr.  Beck  did  not  wait 
and  see  which  way  the  cat  of  war  or  of 
policy  or  diplomacy  was  going  to  jump. 
He  showed  no  selfish  caution,  no  timid 
reticence.  With  him  the  reaction  to  the 
War  was  instant.  He  threw  himself  like 
a  good  lawyer  upon  *the  facts  in  the 
case,'  and  at  once  recognized  that  the 
merits  in  the  great  struggle  were  with 
us  and  not  with  our  German  enemies. 
When  that  conviction  was  arrived  at  — 
not  by  instinct,  but  by  reason  and  an 
examination  of  the  facts  —  Mr.  Beck 
did  not  pause  to  think  whether  it  would 
be  profitable,  or  popular  or  politic,  to 
give  his  decision  to  the  world.  He  gave 
it  because  he  felt  and  knew  it  was  true, 
and  for  no  other  reason. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  effect  that 
Mr.  Beck's  book  had  upon  my  mind. 
I  had  been  wondering  for  many  weeks 
how  public  opinion  would  go  in  the 
United  States.  Ardent  admirer,  nay, 
lover  of  the  American  people  that  I  am 
proud  to  call  myself,  I  was  naturally  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  have  their  moral 


support  for  Great  Britain,  or,  at  any 
rate,  some  assurance  that  they  would 
see  matters  in  the  true  light*  I  did  noi 
dream  of  our  ever  obiaining  their  pkyncal 
support.  All  I  longed  for  was  that  they 
should  give  the  moral  judgment  in  our 
favor'that  the  facts  demanded.  Though 
I  will  not  say  that  I  doubted  the  Ameri- 
can people,  even  for  an  instant,  I  admit 
that  I  sometimes  wondered  whether 
the  truth  would  ever  get  to  them.  After 
I  had  read  Mr.  Beck's  book  I  had  no 
more  doubts.  I  felt  that  what  he  had 
thought  at  the  b^inning  of  August, 
and  published  to  the  world  in  the  early 
autumn  in  America,  must  sooner  or 
later  become  the  thoughts  of  America 
as  a  whole.  From  that  moment  I  had 
no  more  worries  on  that  head. 

I  was  exasperated,  no  doubt,  by 
President  Wilson's  slowness,  and  was 
made  anxious  as  to  the  effects  of  the 
pin-pricks  which  we  were  obliged  to  in- 
flict upon  American  conunerce,  but 
these  were  only  minor  anxieties.  I  felt 
that  at  any  rate  we  were  not  going  to  be 
misunderstood  in  America,  and  that 
was  what  I  really  cared  about.  There  is 
nothing  so  bitter  when  a  vian  is  fighting 
for  his  life,  and  knows  he  is  in  the  right, 
as  the  thought  that  those  of  his  own 
flesh  and  blood,  those  whom  he  likes 
best  in  the  world,  are  misunderstanding 
his  action. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  when  I 
speak  thus  of  Mr.  Beck  that  I  imagine 
that  he  was  the  only  man  in  America 
who  understood  our  case.  There  were, 
of  course,  not  merely  hundreds,  but  mil- 
lions of  men  who  did  so,  and  took  our 
side  rationally  and  instinctively.  It  was 
a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  Mr.  Beck 
was  over  here  and  could  look  into  the 
matter —  that  is,  the  right  man  was  in 
the  right  place  at  the  right  moment.  For 
example,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  Mr.  Taft  felt  as  did  Mr.  Beck,  and 
would  have  spoken  as  Mr.  Beck  did 
had  circumstances  given  him  the  cue. 
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Mr.  Taft's  great  opportunity  came 
later.  We  must  never  forget  that  it  was 
he  who  originally  thought  out  and  laid 
down  a  great  part  of  the  foundations 
upon  which  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
so  the  Peace  Treaty,  was  built.  It  is 
true  that  the  superstructure  was  not  so 
well  designed  as  were  its  foundations, 
but  that  cannot  prevent  the  world  feel- 
ing grateful  to  Mr.  Taft  forwhat  he  did. 
Mr.  Taft  is  by  nature  one  of  the  least 
rancorous  men  in  the  world.  He  is  also 
one  of  the  least  excitable  and  one  of  the 
most  farseeing.  During  his  Presidency 
not  a  single  word  was  ever  said  by  him 
either  to  injure  the  cause  of  peace  as  a 
whole  or  to  prevent  the  growth  of  good 
feeling  between  both  sections  of  the 
English-speaking  race.  He  has  always 
been  on  the  right  side  whenever  any 
big  question,  internal  or  external,  has 
been  raised. 

That  being  so,  —  and  once  again  re- 
membering his  great  office,  —  a  very 
special  importance  must  be  attached  to 
the  words  used  by  Mr.  Taft  at  the  ban- 
quet at  which  he  was  entertained  by 
the  Pilgrims  and  to  which  flocked  all 
the  elite  of  our  lawyer  world.  Speaking 
of  the  relations  between  the  two  halves 
of  the  English-speaking  race,  he  used 
the  memorable  words:  *We  are  the 
eldest  daughter  of  our  mother.'  That, 
and  the  passage  which  followed,  form 
the  best  epitome  of  Anglo-American 
history  that  was  ever  spoken  or  written. 

The  final  words  of  Mr.  Taft's  speech 
were  as  good  and  as  much  to  the  point. 
They  will  be  taken  to  heart  by  every 
Englishman:  — 

As  a  citizen  with  no  official  mandate,  I 
beg  the  Britons  whom  I  am  addressing  not 
to  be  misled  by  temporary  ebullitions  of  one 
faction  or  another,  but  to  count  on  the 
fundamental  public  opinion  of  the  United 
States  in  respect  to  our  foreign  relations, 
which  will  always  prevail  in  a  real  exigency, 
and  which  regards  the  maintenance  of 
friendship  with  Great  Britain  as  a  most 


necessary  security  for  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

It  is  pleasant  reflection  and  an  omen 
of  high  promise  that  a  very  few  hours 
before  Mr.  Taft  spoke  as  he  did  Mr. 
Beck  was  giving  the  third  and  last  of 
his  remarkable  series  of  lectures  on 
*The  Nature  of  American  Institutions 
and  their  Bearing  on  International  Re- 
lations.' The  lecture  was  given  in  the 
historic  hall  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  it  is 
delightful  to  think  that  it  was  honored 
by  the  presence  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Taft,  it  should 
be  noted,  was  supported  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  In  these  circumstances, 
and  considering  the  distinction  of  the 
lawyers  present  in  the  Hall,  —  Lord 
Cave,  Lord  Phillimore,  and  a  host  of 
other  legal  magnates,  —  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  Mr.  Beck  had  one  of 
the  finest  professional  audiences  before 
whom  any  lawyer  has  ever  spoken. 

I  have  not  the  space  at  my  disposal, 
even  if  I  had  the  technical  abiUty,  to 
criticize  or  interpret  Mr.  Beck's  lectures, 
but  I  feel  I  can  refer  to  one  point,  with- 
out risk  of  error,  juridical  or  constitu- 
tional. In  dealing  with  the  Common 
Law,  theSolicitor-Greneral  of  the  United 
States  pointed  out  how  the  inspiration 
which  flows  from  its  ancient  and  al- 
most mysterious  principles  has  had 
even  greater  results  and  wider  scope  in 
America  than  in  England.  I  do  not  say 
in  its  home  advisedly,  for  it  is  native  to 
the  race,  not  to  any  special  piece  of  soil; 
it  will  flower  as  easily  on  the  hills  of  a 
transatlantic  Berkshire  as  in  Berkshire 
by  the  Thames. 

It  is  the  Common  Law  which  unites 
us  as  nothing  else  ever  will  or  could. 
When  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said  that 
the  Conmion  Law  was  a  part  of  the  law 
of  the  United  States,  he  said  one  of  the 
most  momentous  things  ever  said  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  By  it  a  world  was 
affected.  Butwhatnmkes  it  so  specially 
important  is  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
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outcome  of  no  personal  predilection. 
It  was  due  to  the  force  of  circumstances 
alone.  The  Chief  Justice,  from  the 
bench  in  Washington,  announced  a 
fact  and  not  a  policy.  If  he  had  tried 
to  deny  that  fact,  the  very  stones  of  his 
court  must  have  denounced  him.  He 
might  have  made  trouble  and  confusion 
by  declaring  that  the  Conmion  Law  of 
England  was  not  the  law  of  the  courts 
of  the  United  States;  but  he  could  not 
have  done  more  than  ruffle  the  surface 
of  that  august  and  potent  stream 
which  flowed  then  and  still  flows,  *with 
pomp  of  waters  unwithstood, '  through 
all  the  tribunals  where  the  English 
language  is  the  language  of  the  people. 
You  can  no  more  disestablish  or  dis- 
crown the  Common  Law  than  you  can 
disestablish  or  discrown  Shakespeare. 


That  is  why  English  hwyers  and 
American  lawyers  have  always  been 
good  friends,  have  always  understood 
each  other,  and  have  always  been  de- 
termined in  the  last  resort  to  prev^it 
any  lasting  injury  being  done  through 
the  pride  or  prejudice  of  individual 
politicians.  The  strongest  link  between 
us  is  that  afforded  by  'the  law  of  the 
land'  —  to  use  the  famous  expression 
from  Magna  Charta.  Here  and  in  the 
United  States, '  the  law  of  the  land'  is 
the  common  property  of  the  English- 
speaking  world.  But  the  Common  Law 
is  only  common  to  us  speakers  of  Eng- 
lish. To  the  rest  of  mankind  it  is  either 
meaningless  or  barbarous  or  both.  Yet 
it  is  that  which  has  made  us  both  great 
and  worthy  of  greatness,  and  will  make 
us  worthier  still. 


VOLTAIRE  IN  ENGLAND 


BY  GEORG  BRANDES 


[  This  most  eminent  of  Scandinavian  criiica  has  lately  published  a  notabU  book  upon  FbKotrtf. 
We  print  below  the  first  translations  of  any  length  that  have  been  made  into  English  from 
this  book.] 


There  are  writers  who  belong  to  the 
history  of  their  nation's  literature. 
There  are  also  a  very  few  writers,  per- 
haps two  dozen  in  all,  that  belong  to  the 
history  of  the  world.  Voltaire  is  one  of 
them. 

Once  on  a  time,  a  bundle  of  nerves 
surcharged  with  electricity  took  Eu- 
rope captive  and  enlightened  it.  Once 
on  a  time  there  lived  a  man  who  came 
to  stand  for  human  wit  personified,  and 
who  to  this  day  maintains  that  reputa- 
tion as  far  as  civilization  reaches. 
Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  daemonic 
genius  whose  mind  struck  fire,  whose 


heart  warmed  to  friendship  and  affec- 
tion, but  whose  intellect  with  aO  its 
luminosity  was  cold,  whose  art  was 
natural,  whose  simple  eloquence  was 
rarely  equaled  and  never  surpassed. 
Once  on  a  time  there  lived  a  man  of  the 
world,  a  business  man,  a  courtier,  a 
landed  proprietor,  a  poet,  a  scholar,  an 
historian,  a  hermit,  whose  very  essence 
was  will,  whose  highest  ambition  was 
honor,  whose  delight  was  action,  whose 
personality  was  charm,  whose  praise 
was  a  distinction  as  eagerly  sought  by  a 
pope  as  by  an  actress,  by  a  king  as  by 
a  poet,  and  whose  derision  was  a  brand 
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indelible  through  the  centuries.  No 
predecessor,  Cicero  alone  excepted,  oc- 
cupied so  central  a  position  in  the  litera* 
ture  of  Europe.  .  .  . 

No  name  is  more  French  than  that  of 
Voltaire.  And  none  reflects  better  the 
French  character.  Voltaire  incorporates 
a  nation.  He  likewise  symbolizes  a 
century.  When  speaking  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  for  the  sake  of  brevity 
we  call  it  Voltaire's. 

Voltairianism  stands  for  a  new  Refor- 
mation, two  centuries  after  Calvin  and 
Luther.  Free  inquiry  began  covertly 
during  the  Reformation  and  came  to  a 
halt  before  the  word  of  the  Bible.  It 
advanced  no  further  until  Voltaire 
spoke  the  word. 

None  has  been  so  libeled  as  Vol- 
taire. Around  few  great  men  have 
fiercer  battles  raged.  He  belonged  to 
a  country  and  an  age  of  refined  educa- 
tion but  of  political  and  social  barbar- 
ism. As  a  writer  he  was  outlawed.  Asa 
satirist  and  reformer  he  was  repeatedly 
incarcerated  in  the  Bastille;  through- 
out his  whole  life  he  lived  in  constant 
fear  of  prison. 

The  most  famous  man  in  French 
literature  for  this  reason  spent  com- 
paratively few  years  in  Paris,  where  his 
presence  was  forbidden  and  his  Ufe  in 
danger.  Even  when,  at  eighty-three,  he 
ventured  to  the  capital  of  France  after 
an  absence  of  twenty-eight  years, 
Louis  XVI  wished  to  put  him  behind 
the  bars  and  warned  him  to  absent  him- 
self as  quickly  as  possible  —  a  com- 
mand that  death  made  superfluous. 

An  outlaw,  he  usually  wrote  anony- 
mously, but  that  did  not  avail  him; 
his  style  was  too  well  known.  For  the 
sake  of  safety,  he  disowned  his  writings 
again  and  again  and  not  a  few  of  them 
remained  unpublished  for  a  generation. 
When  they  appeared  in  print,  it  was 
very  seldom  on  his  authority.  The  sale 
of  most  of  his  books  was  forbidden. 
Some  of  his  most  valuable  writings  like 


his  Philosophical  Letters  about  England 
were  burned  by  the  executioner. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  he  was 
hailed,  from  the  time  he  reached  forty, 
as  the  intellectual  chieftain  of  the 
world.  The  mightiest  and  ablest  men 
and  women  of  his  generation  paid  hom- 
age to  him.  Among  these  admirers 
were  Europe's  most  brilliant  king,  an 
empress,  aristocrats  and  war  lords, 
thinkers,  poets,  and  men  of  science. 

Eventually  Voltaire's  fame  was 
world-wide.  He  came  to  personify  to 
his  generation  liberalism  and  tolera- 
tion. He  detested  cruelty  and  loved 
humanity.  So  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
represented  not  only  the  new  North 
America,  but  also  liberty,  invention, 
political  wisdom,  and  common  sense, 
brought  his  grandchild  to  him  and 
asked  his  blessing  upon  the  little  boy. 
Voltaire  said:    *God  and  Liberty.' 

The  most  brilliant  men  and  women 
of  the  period  were  fascinated  by  the 
flashes  from  his  luminous  mind.  Innu- 
merable letters  to  Voltaire  testified  to 
their  admiration  and  gratitude.  To  the 
old-fashioned  devout,  to  those  who 
sought  at  any  cost  to  maintain  things 
precisely  as  they  were,  —  especially  to 
stupid  supporters  of  the  old  regime,  — 
Voltaire  was  a  scoff'er,  a  demolisher. 
To  the  superstitious,  he  was  the  devil 
incarnate.  The  mean  and  the  envious 
hated  him.  But  he  devoted  a  long  life 
to  teaching  successive  generations  the 
justness  and  the  might  of  reason.  When 
he  believed  that  he  had  discovered  a 
truth,  he  sent  it  forth  into  the  world  re- 
gardless of  consequences.  It  flashed 
from  him  like  the  gleam  from  a  light- 
house into  the  surrounding  darkness. 
As  Condorcet  aptly  said:  *  Truth  to 
him  is  not  a  secret  to  be  whispered  be- 
tween the  initiated.'  No,  it  was  like  a 
standard  to  be  raised  on  high,  a  war  cry 
to  be  reechoed. 

But  Voltaire's  greatest  service  to  the 
world  was  not  so  much  what  he  did 
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as  what  he  lived.  His  career  shows 
as  many  remarkable  stages  of  devel- 
opment as  that  of  a  caterpillar  into  a 
butterfly.  Such  a  life  has  some  ugly 
moments.  The  larva  is  not  always 
beautiful,  but  in  the  end  it  dons  the 
wings  of  Psyche  and  its  last  phase  is 
the  most  glorious  of  all. 

Voltaire  began  as  a  society  poet-^ 
perhaps  as  a  national  poet.  His  exile 
in  England  transformed  him  into  a 
thought-compelling  man,  a  daring  re- 
modeler,  but  prudent  in  his  combats 
with  antiquated  prejudice  and  time- 
honored  evils.  Later  he  gradually 
evolved  into  the  historian,  the  lyric 
poet,  the  dramatist,  the  novelist,  the 
national  economist,  the  philosopher, 
and  the  agitator.  He  reached  his  full 
stature  only  when  the  sage  replaced  the 
roguish  tormentor,  the  patriarch  took 
the  place  of  the  courtier,  and  the  un- 
known vagabond,  roving  from  country 
to  country  and  from  court  to  court,  be- 
came the  solid,  settled  master  of  his 
manor  and  benefactor  of  his  neighbor- 
hood. Then  it  was  that  he  at  last  came 
into  the  open  as  the  declared  enemy  of 
fanaticism,  the  indefatigable  cham- 
pion of  justice  and  toleration,  the  pro- 
tector of  the  oppressed  and  maltreated. 
The  satyr,  as  Victor  Hugo  says  in 
his  poem,  had  been  transformed  into 
Pan. 

Voltaire  was  released  from  the  Bas- 
tille on  the  second  day  of  May  by 
order  of  the  King  and  His  Royal 
Highness,  the  Duke;  and  Cond6  was 
instructed  to  accompany  him  to  Calais 
and  watch  him  go  on  board  and  leave 
the  harbor.  His  exile,  designed  as  a 
punishment,  proved  in  every  way  an 
advantage  to  his  development.  Land- 
ing at  Greenwich,  Voltaire  slept  the 
first  night  in  London  at  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  palace  in  Pall  Mall,  after 
spending  the  evening  in  the  company 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest 


society.  Bolingbroke  knew  the  foremost 
writers  of  England,  so  that  through  him 
Voltaire  could  immediately  make  their 
acquaintance,  except  where  language 
presented  barriers.  Bolingbroke  called 
the  triumvirate  of  the  English  F^unas- 
sus.  Pope,  Swift,  and  Gray,  by  their 
first  names.  Voltaire  could  not  have 
had  a  better  introduction  to  the  literary 
and  aristocratic  world  of  England. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  day  that  Voltaire 
arrived  in  England  supplied  with  letters 
of  introduction  from  members  of  the 
very  French  Government  that  had  ex- 
iled him.  The  abler  men  among  the 
ministers  were  apparently  ashamed 
that  they  had  been  obliged  to  exile  a 
man,  not  because  of  any  wrongs  he  had 
done,  but  because  of  the  injustice  he 
had  sufiered.  The  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  M.  de  Morville,  re- 
quested Horatio  Walpole,  a  brother  of 
the  English  Premier,  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole, and  Stair's  successor  as  Eng- 
land's ambassador  to  France,  to  do  all 
he  could  for  the  welfare  of  Voltaire  on 
English  soil.  Walpole  wrote  the  I>uke 
of  Newcastle  a  letter,  in  which  he  said, 
'I  trust  you  will  pardon  me  when,  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  M.  de  Morville,  I 
reconunend  to  you  M.  de  Voltaire,  a 
writer  and  a  most  talented  one,  who 
has  recently  come  to  England  in  ordor 
to  have  published  through  subscription 
a  splendid  poem  called  Henry  IV.  It  is 
true  that  he  has  been  imprisoned  in  the 
Bastille,  but  not  on  accoimt  of  any- 
thing having  to  do  with  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  merely  through  a  dispute 
with  a  private  individual,  and  I  th»ie> 
fore  hope  your  Excellency  will  bestow 
on  him  your  favor  and  protection  by 
furthering  the  subscription/ 

Walpole  wrote  a  similar  letter  to 
Bubb  Dodington,  Duke  of  Melc(»nbe, 
the  rich  and  highly  placed  protector  of 
men  of  letters,  in  whose  house  in  East- 
bury  Voltaire  lived  for  more  than  three 
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months  and  whom  he  always  ronem- 
bered  with  gratitude  as  a  wealthy,  ac- 
tive man  of  keen  intelligence  and  sound 
character. 

In  Eastbury,  Voltaire  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Edward  Young,  who  lat- 
er was  to  win  repute  as  a  devotional 
writer,  and  eventually  became  his 
friend.  Young  had  not  then  become  a 
clergyman  and  had  not  yet  written  his 
Night  Thoughts,  which  Voltaire  later 
called  a  'confusing  mixture  of  bombas- 
tical  and  obscure  trivialities.'  InEast^ 
bury,  Voltaire  met  also  James  Thom- 
son, the  popular  author  of  the  Seasons, 
who  left  on  him  an  fanpression  of  'great 
genius  and  great  simplicity.' 

From  the  very  first,  therefore,  Vol- 
taire had  access  to  the  Minister,  Robert 
Walpole,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  to  the 
two  Courts,  to  the  King  and  to  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Six 
years  before,  he  had  paid  his  respects, 
though  only  in  a  literary  fashion,  to 
King  George  I,  when  in  1718  he  sent 
him  his  (Edipe,  with  flattering  verses 
which  have  a  humorous  effect  to-day. 
He  termed  the  climisy,  boorish  Hano- 
verian a  man  of  wisdom  and  a  hero, 
whereupon  the  King  sent  Lord  Stair  a 
watch  as  a  gift  to  Voltaire.  A  letter 
from  Voltaire  to  his  Lordship  requests 
that  he  send  the  watch  to  his  father,  for 
the  poet  evidently  hoped  to  raise  him- 
self in  his  parent's  eyes  by  showing  that 
he  received  presents  from  an  English 
monarch. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival,  Voltaire 
found  himself  without  funds.  He  had 
taken  with  him  to  London  a  letter  of 
credit  for  20,000  francs  on  a  Jewish 
banker  named  Acosta,  but  as  he  had  no 
immediate  use  for  the  money,  he  de- 
layed presenting  the  order.  When  at 
last  he  went  to  Acosta,  he  found  that 
the  Jew  had  become  a  bankrupt  the 
day  before.  He  could  give  Voltaire  only 
a  few  gold  pieces.  If  the  rumor  can  be 


trusted,  George  I,  learning  of  the 
poet's  troubles,  s^it  him  a  hundred 
pounds.  The  mcxiey  came  at  a  crucial 
time,  for  he  had  not  yet  been  paid  any 
of  his  inhmtance  and  his  pensions  from 
the  King  and  Queen  of  France  were  for- 
feit, owing  to  his  banishment. 

During  the  earlio*  part  of  his  stay  in 
England,  his  pecuniary  troubles  placed 
many  obstacles  in  his  way.  It  was  then 
customary  for  a  guest,  even  at  a  dinner, 
to  be  very  liberal  with  tips,  and  it  be- 
came diflicult  for  Voltaire  to  accept  any 
invitations.  When  for  the  second  tune 
he  was  asked  to  dine  at  Lord  Chester- 
field's, he  had  to  decline;  the  dinner 
would  have  been  too  costly. 

At  first  Voltaire  could  associate 
only  with  Englishmen  who  understood 
French.  Though  he  had  learned  at  an 
early  age  to  read  English  and  had 
English  books  brought  to  him  in  the 
Bastille  before  his  departure,  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  express  himself  in 
the  foreign  language.  His  first  visit  to 
Pope  at  Twickenham,  the  poet's  coun- 
try place,  was  a  dismal  fiasco.  Vol- 
taire's English  was  absolutely  unintelli- 
gible, and  Pope  did  not  speak  a  word  of 
French,  and  read  it  only  with  the  great- 
est difficulty.  Later,  when  Voltaire  not 
only  read  English  without  the  aid  of  a 
dictionary,  but  also  wrote  it  fluently,  he 
was  unable  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
of  pronunciation. 

The  letters  that  Voltaire  sent  Thier- 
iot  from  London  were  written  in  Eng- 
lish, most  certainly  for  the  purpose  of 
annoying  the  censor  who  opened  them. 
Even  for  a  long  time  after  his  return 
home  he  would  frequently  write  in  that 
language,  and  we  learn  from  his  con- 
temporaries that  when  he  had  some- 
thing confidential  to  say  to  Madame 
du  Chatelet,  when  others  were  present, 
he  was  wont  to  speak  English.  As  late 
as  1764,  he  conversed  in  fluent  English 
with  visitors  to  Femey,  and  he  could  re- 
cite whole  passages  of  Dryden  from 
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memory.   During  the  last  year  of  his 
life  he  spoke  English  with  Franklin. 

Voltaire  was  unable  to  see  the  great- 
est of  all  Englishmen.  Isaac  Newton 
was  then  declining  rapidly  and  died  on 
March  20,  1727,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five  years.  Voltaire,  who  had  come  to 
England  as  an  exile  after  having  been 
assaulted  by  the  flunkies  of  a  duke,  to 
his  astonishment  and  admiration  saw 
Newton's  coflin  borne  to  Westminster 
Abbey  by  six  dukes  and  six  counts, 
among  them  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England.  He  saw  science  honored  by 
men  whose  social  positions  and  wealth 
were  princely. 

He  realized  what  it  meant  that  this 
England,  which  had  beheaded  one  of 
its  kings  and  deposed  another,  had  also 
curbed  the  power  of  the  church  and 
granted  full  liberty  to  thought,  speech, 
and  writing.  And  he,  who  had  dream- 
ed in  vain  of  a  diplomatic  career,  ob- 
served how  England  honored  men  of 
science  and  of  letters ;  both  Newton  and 
Locke  had  been  rewarded  with  lucra- 
tive places  within  the  country's  admin- 
istration; Addison  had  been  Secretary 
of  State  and  was  buried  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey;  both  Prior  and  Gray  had 
important  posts  as  ambassadors.  By 
paying  his  respects  to  Versailles,  Vol- 
taire had  obtained  only  a  pension  of  a 
few  thousand  francs,  of  which  he  was 
soon  deprived :  in  England  men  of  much 
less  merit,  such  as  Hughes,  Rowe,  Am- 
brose Philips,  and  Congreve,  were  re- 
warded with  profitable  sinecures.  He 
saw  art  paid  equal  honors  with  science, 
even  that  theatrical  art  which  French 
prejudice  condemned.  MoliSre,  the 
greatest  dramatist  France  had  ever 
produced,  had  been  shut  out  from  the 


French  Academy  and  could  only  be 
buried  in  the  stillness  of  the  night;  but 
three  years  after  Newton's  burial,  the 
famous  English  actress,  Anne  Old- 
field,  also  found  a  tomb  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  with  honors  almost  equal  to 
Newton's.  In  England,  Shakespeare's 
memory  was  celebrated  each  year;  in 
France,  Moli^re's  memory  was  neg- 
lected. 

What  most  impressed  Voltaire,  who 
had  come  from  a  country  where  the  gag 
was  the  sceptre,  the  chief  instrument  of 
the  art  of  government,  was  the  utter 
absence  of  such  a  thing  in  England. 
Here  every  writer,  from  Swift  down- 
ward, could  attack  the  policy  of  the 
cabinet  with  a  derisive  violence  that  in 
France  would  have  put  him  behind  the 
bars  for  life.  Here  no  one  touched  a 
hair  of  his  head.  Most  remarkable  of 
all,  he  found  this  freedom  of  speech  was 
perfectly  consistent  with  peace  and 
order. 

Voltaire  discovered  that  in  England 
nobility  did  not  stand  for  caste»  but 
that  the  great  merchant  whose  trade 
benefited  England  and  the  world  was 
raised  to  the  nobility  while  he  gave  his 
younger  sons  to  civic  enterprise  and  in- 
dustry. It  is  unquestionable  that  his 
exile,  meant  as  a  punishment,  brought 
the  young  writer  knowledge  and  in- 
sight. It  sharpened  his  sense  for  the  ac- 
tual and  his  instinct  for  the  possible;  it 
gave  his  inborn  mental  elasticity  that 
ballast  of  practical  understanding  with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  great  writer. 
As  with  the  flight  of  Mohammed  from 
Mekka  to  Medina,  eleven  hundred 
years  before,  Voltaire's  banishment 
to  England  became  a  hegira  in  his 
life. 
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Mongolia,  lying  between  Siberia 
and  a  half-circle  of  Chinese  provinces, 
has  an  area  of  1,400,000  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  more  than  2,000,000. 
Outer  Mongolia,  as  the  boundary  re- 
gion near  Siberia  is  called,  is  more 
thinly  populated  than  Inner  Mongolia, 
having  about  500,000  Mongol  and 
200,000  Chinese  inhabitants.  It  is  a 
prairie  country,  considerably  above 
sea  level,  where  the  principal  industry 
is  cattle-raising.  Inner  Mongolia,  or 
the  portion  lying  adjacent  to  Chinese 
territory,  is  a  fertile  agricultural  land, 
with  a  denser  population  and  more  ac- 
tive commerce.  It  has  accepted  more 
willingly  than  Outer  Mongolia  the  po- 
litical overlordship  of  China. 

The  year  1912,  when  the  Russo- 
MongoUan  agreement  was  signed  at 
Petrograd,  is  a  turning-point  in  the 
complicated  recent  history  of  this  re- 
gion. That  agreement,  though  liberal 
in  appearance,  was  really  an  indenture 
of  servitude  for  Mongolia.  The  Tsar's 
Government  adopted  the  pose  of  a  gen- 
erous defender,  ready  to  protect  the 
country  from  Chinese  aggression.  It 
received  the  Mongolian  princes,  in 
1912,  with  high  honors,  and  induced 
them  to  declare  Outer  Mongolia  inde- 
pendent of  China  and  to  sign  the  agree- 
ment just  mentioned,  which  made  the 
Tsar  the  protector  of  their  territory. 

This  document  provided,  first,  that 
the  Imperial  Russian  Government 
should  support  the  autonomous  Gov- 
ernment of  Mongolia,  and  guarantee 
the  latter  the  right  to  have  a  national 


army.  The  maintenance  of  China's 
troops  in  that  province,  or  the  colon- 
ization of  its  territories  by  Chinese, 
was  to  be  prohibited.  In  return  Rus- 
sian citizens  and  business  enterprises 
were  to  enjoy  special  rights  and  priv- 
ileges in  Mongolia. 

Russia's  purpose  was  to  create  a 
buffer  state  between  her  own  Far 
Eastern  possessions  and  China.  The 
latter  country  was  to  be  excluded  from 
colonizing  and  trading  in  Mongolia,  in 
the  interest  of  Russian  colonizers  and 
merchants.  Furthermore,  the  author- 
ities of  Petrograd  desired  to  keep  this 
important  area  clear  of  Chinese  troops, 
in  order  to  relieve  their  forces  in 
Eastern  Asia  of  the  burden  of  protect- 
ing the  border.  After  Siberia  was 
sufficiently  settled,  moreover,  it  was 
thought  that  Russian  colonists  might 
push  farther  south  into  this  region.  In 
other  words,  the  Tsar's  Government 
was  inspired  in  these  negotiations 
solely  by  Imperialist  motives. 

A  year  later,  Russia  persuaded  the 
Chinese  Government  to  recognize  Mon- 
golian autonomy,  and  to  promise  not 
to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  that  country.  China  was  also  com- 
pelled to  terminate  her  plans  of  colon- 
izing Mongolia,  and  to  withdraw  the 
troops  she  had  stationed  there.  In 
return,  China's  sovereign  rights  over 
the  country  were  nominally  recognized. 
In  1914,  just  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  War,  the  Tsar's  Government 
signed  a  new  agreement  with  Mon- 
golia, giving  Russia  the  exclusive  right 
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to  build  railways  through  its  terri- 
tories, and  thus  riveted  its  fetters  upon 
that  country  more  firmly  than  ever. 

In  1915,  still  another  step  was  taken. 
The  Tsar's  representatives  insisted 
that  China  and  Mongolia  enter  into  a 
treaty  by  which  the  latter  country  rec- 
ognized the  former's  sovereignty,  and 
renounced  her  right  to  make  treaties 
with  a  third  Power.  This  step,  ap- 
parently inconsistent  with  the  agree- 
ment already  existing  between  Mon- 
golia and  Russia,  was  directed  against 
Japan,  whose  Twenty-one  Demands 
contained  an  assertion  of  her  rights  to 
Inner  Mongolia.  Fearing  that  Japan 
would  push  her  ambitious  enterprises 
as  far  as  Outer  Mongolia,  the  Tsar's 
agents  inserted  a  third  paragraph  in 
the  Agreement  of  1915,  which  deprived 
both  China  and  Mongolia  of  the  right 
to  make  any  treaty,  with  a  third 
country,  affecting  the  status  of  Mon- 
golia itself. 

The  result  was  very  similar  to  what 
occurred  in  Persia,  where  a  nomi- 
nally independent  country  was  divid- 
ed into  two  spheres  of  influence  by 
Russia  and  Great  Britain.  In  the  pres- 
ent case,  there  is  not  the  smallest  doubt 
that,  if  the  Tsar  had  not  been  over- 
thrown, Russia  and  Japan  would 
both  have  penetrated  deeper  into  Mon- 
golia, and  eventually  would  have  divid- 
ed the  spoils  between  them. 

This  was  the  situation  when  the 
Revolution  of  1917  occurred.  Late  that 
year,  the  bandit  Semenov  appeared  on 
Mongolian  territory.  This  adventurer 
was  a  highly  paid  agent  of  Japan,  who 
claimed  descent  from  a  Mongolian 
prince.  His  entry  upon  the  stage  began 
Japan's  double  game  in  regard  to 
Outer  Monoglia.  At  Peking  she  in- 
sisted that  the  autonomous  rights  of 
that  country,  already  twice  recognized 
by  China,  be  annulled.  She  was  sup- 
ported in  this  policy  by  her  tools,  the 
An-fu  Club  and  the  An-fu  Govern- 


ment, the  head  of  which  was  Prime 
Minister  Tuan.  Her  apology  for  this 
was  the  alleged  danger  that  threatened 
China  from  the  proximity  of  Soviet 
Russia. 

In  pursuit  of  this  double  game, 
Japan  made  a  military  agreement  with 
the  Conservative  Peking  Cabinet,  in 
1918,  the  contents  of  which  were  to  be 
secret.  It  provided  that  China  should 
send  her  troops  into  Mongolia  as  far  as 
the  Russian  boundary,  but  that  those 
troops  should  be  commanded  by  Jap- 
anese. Japan  was  to  place  her  own 
military  instructors  in  Mongolia,  and  to 
establish  military  schools  for  Chinese 
soldiers  in  that  coimtry.  The  Chinese 
forces  in  Mongolia  were  formed  into 
'a  sp)ecial  corps  for  defending  the 
boundary,'  and  were  to  be  commanded 
by  Little  Jui, — so  called  to  distinguish 
him  from  Big  Jui,  his  uncle,  then 
President  of  the  Republic,  —  a  man 
who  has  been  the  evil  genius  of  China. 
He  is  an  influential  An-fu,  and  vio- 
lently pro-Japanese.  After  a  stormy 
political  career  between  1916  and  1920, 
Little  Jui  was  appointed  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Mongolia  and  Command- 
er of  the  Boundary  Defense  Corps. 
Thereby  Japan  entrusted  to  China^ 
men  loyally  devoted  to  her  interests 
the  direction  of  the  campaign  against 
Soviet  Russia,  so  far  as  Peking  must 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

Simultaneously,  Japan  used  Seme- 
nov, and  a  group  of  Mongolian  sup- 
porters who  were  likewise  in  her  pay, 
to  agitate  among  the  Mongolians  for 
independence.  These  puppets  were 
instructed  to  argue  to  the  Mongolian 
princes  and  the  Living  Buddha:  'Why 
should  Mongolia  be  satisfied  with 
mere  autonomy?  Mongolia  must  be  an 
independent  monarchy,  as  she  was  in 
earlier  eras  of  her  glorious  history.  Let 
the  Living  Buddha  be  her  Emperor, 
and  Semenov  her  Minister  of  War/ 
Such  a  scheme  naturally  played  into 
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Japan's  hands,  for  it  meant  an  eventual 
Japanese  protectorate  over  Mongolia, 
and  a  long  step  forward  toward  realiz- 
ing the  dream  of  Japanese  Imperialists, 
to  establish  Tokyo's  political  hegemony 
over  all  the  Mongolians  of  Asia. 

This  fine  project  had  to  be  carried 
forward  through  more  devious  detours 
than  was  foreseen  when  it  was  first 
conceived.  The  troops  that  Little  Jui 
brought  with  him  to  Mongolia  soon 
fell  into  the  practices  of  all  unpaid 
soldiers  of  China,  and  set  about  robbing 
the  peaceful  people  of  the  country. 
This  angered  the  natives.  Having  once 
established  himself  along  the  boundary. 
Little  Jui  settled  down  on  what  he 
called  'a  peaceful  basis,'  and  busied 
himself,  with  his  Japanese  confeder- 
ates, in  making  money  out  of  the 
country. 

While  he  was  thus  extracting  profits 
from    the    Mongolian    toilers,    other 
military    commanders    arrived    from 
China  and  insisted  that  the  Mongo- 
lians renounce  all  claim  to  autonomy, 
and  resume  their  old  status  as  sub- 
missive subjects  of  the  Flowery  King- 
dom.  In  November  1919,  the  priestly 
leaders  and  princes  of  the  land  peti- 
tioned Peking  to  make  Mongolia  again 
an    inseparable    part   of  the   United 
Chinese  Republic.    The  motives  set 
forth  in  this  petition  are  of  historical 
interest.    Certain  Russian  bandits  — 
Semenov  and  Ungern  —  were  trying 
to  separate  Mongolia  from  China,  and 
to  reestablish  the  Mongolian  Empire. 
Mongolia's  renunciation  of  auton- 
omy and  voluntary  surrender  to  China 
was  an  act  performed  under  duress, 
quite  as  truly  as  was  her  acceptance  of 
the  Russian  protectorate  a  few  years 
previously.   The  coercive  character  of 
this  renunciation  is  the  clearer  when 
we  recall  that  the  soldiers  of  Little  Jui, 
under   his   personal  leadership,   were 
ravaging    Mongolia,    plundering    the 
people,   and   outraging   their   homes. 


at  the  very  time  this  petition  was 
presented. 

With  the  defeat  of  the  An-fu  Party 
in  China,  —  and  among  them  Little 
Jui,  —  a  new  chapter  b^ins  in  the 
relations  of  that  country  and  Mon- 
golia. Peking  dismissed  the  Border 
Defense  Corps.  The  masses  of  the 
Chinese  people  demanded  that  the 
military  agreement  between  their  coun- 
try and  Japan  be  repudiated.  Tokyo 
lost  her  well-paid  and  obedient  Chinese 
lackeys,  who  were  compelled  to  seek 
sanctuary  in  the  Japanese  Embassy  at 
Peking. 

Thereupon  the  Japanese  used  the 
other  string  to  their  bow.  Abandoning 
the  attempt  to  subjugate  Mongolia 
through  Little  Jui,  they  turned  to  their 
tools,  Semenov  and  Ungern.  However, 
Ungem's  troops  were  badly  beaten  in 
the  fall  of  1920,  and  driven  out  of 
the  Transbaikal  country.  Thereupon 
Japan  arranged  that  the  White  Guard 
bands  should  be  divided  into  three 
groups,  to  conduct  partisan  warfare  re- 
spectively in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
Manchuria,  and  Mongolia.  A  begin- 
ning was  made  with  the  third  group, 
operating  from  Urga  as  a  base.  The 
capture  of  that  city  in  February  1921 
was  a  Japanese  enterprise,  directed  by 
Japanese  officers,  and  in  part  accom- 
plished by  Japanese  troops. 

At  first  the  Japanese  adopted  as  their 
slogan,  'Independent  Mongolia.*  Un- 
gern liberated  the  Living  Buddha  the 
day  before  he  captured  Urga,  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  1921.  The  latter  then  issued  a 
manifesto  establishing  a  Mongoliian 
Empire,  of  which  he  wad  to  be  Empeior, 
and  appointing  Ungetn  to  a  'moderate 
post  of  command  over  the  Mongolian 
armies.'  The  purpose  was  to  convince 
the  world  that  the  Mongolians  were 
fighting  for  freedom  and  trying  to  lib- 
erate themselves  from  Chinese  tyranny. 

However,  Mongolia's  problem  can- 
not be  solved  by  force.  The  desire  of 
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its  people  for  independence,  on  a  basis 
of  peaceful  and  neighborly  relations 
with  both  China  and  Soviet  Russia, 
is  beyond  question.  But  this  cannot 
come  until  the  masses  of  the  popular 
tion  have  shown  their  ability  to  organ- 
ize and  maintain  a  Government  com- 
petent to  make  treaties  with  other 
Powers.  For  the  Mongolian  question 
has  now  become  an  issue  in  which  three 
countries  besides  itself,  namely,  China, 


Russia,  and  Japan,  are  vitally  inter. 
ested. 

On  the  fifth  of  last  November, 
the  Russian  Soviet  Government  and 
the  People's  Government  of  Mongolia 
signed  a  treaty  abrogating  all  previous 
agreements  between  those  two  coun- 
tries, and  placing  their  relations  on  the 
same  basis  of  mutual  amity  and  reci- 
procity that  usually  exists  between 
friendly  and  civilized  nations. 
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[Captain  Sitwdl  is  well  knoton  in  England  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Wheels  group  of  radu 
cal  poets,  whose  work  was  discussed  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Living  Age.  A  controversial  pam- 
phlet from  his  pen,  entitled  Who  Killed  Cock  Robin?  and  discussing  the  dedine  of  English 
poetry,  also  stirred  up  a  good  deal  of  discussion  a  few  months  ago,] 


From  The  Nation  and  the  Atherusum 
(Liberal  Literart  and  Poutical  Weeklt) 


As  you  approach  the  heel  of  Italy, 
the  rocky  mountains  and  clamoring 
green  vegetation  of  the  spring  suddenly 
flatten  themselves  out  into  broad,  flat 
wisps  of  land,  lying  low  as  a  line  of 
smoke  upon  the  water.  The  sea  itself 
is  more  flat,  more  blue,  than  any  we 
have  seen.  It  is  not  a  sea  of  graduated 
and  luminous  color,  as  are  those  waters 
that  cling  so  softly  to  the  Sicilian  and 
Neapolitan  coasts,  but  a  surface  of 
deep  blue,  quiet  and  flat,  hard,  cool, 
but  unyielding  as  an  iron  bar. 

The  gray  shapes  of  the  olive  trees, 
fading  into  the  pale,  low  coasts,  are  in 
contrast  with  the  prickly  pear  and  cac- 
tus that  stand  out  in  menacing,  stac- 
cato attitudes  against  the  glaring  back- 
ground.   There    are    many    blossoms 


here,  burning  stretches  of  yellow  broom, 
small  purple  cactus-flowers  that  glow 
from  the  ground  with  a  really  hellish 
flame.  Light  blazes  with  unprecedent^ 
ed  vigor  on  the  land,  and  on  the  white 
houses  that  dance  through  the  heat 
of  the  horizon  —  buildings  blindingly 
white,  square  and  squat  as  dolls'  houses, 
throwing  shadows  on  the  ground  that 
are  more  blue  than  our  bluest  summer 
skies.  All  these  are  flat-roofed,  with  an 
outside  staircase,  outlined  like  a  box 
upon  the  roof,  a  white  box  from  which 
a  figure  will  emerge.  For  here,  certainly, 
dwell  those  white-clothed,  black-beard- 
ed figures  that  we  see  so  lovingly  por- 
trayed by  artists  old  and  new,  by 
Tiepolo  and  Longhi,  by  Picasso  and 
Severini;  here  are  the  houses  of  that 
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curious  incarnation  of  the  country,  half 
Italian-Comedy,  half  Neapolitan  John- 
Bull  —  Punchinello. 

The  land  is  sprinkled  with  towns 
whose  Greek  names  remind  us  of  their 
former  greatness  —  Taranto,  Otranto, 
Gallipoli  —  and  many  of  the  towns 
and  fishing-villages  still  speak  a  Greek 
dialect.  The  olive  trees  here  are  older 
and  more  fruitful  than  any  in  Italy, 
and  some  of  them  may  be  the  only 
relics  of  Magna  Greecia.  Set  in  these 
surroundings,  seven  miles  from  the  sea, 
is  Lecce,  a  city  as  beautiful,  surely,  as 
any  that  were  in  Greece,  but  very  differ- 
ent in  aspect  and  art.  The  country 
round  is  prosperous  and  healthy,  while 
the  horrible  spectre  of  malaria,  which 
has  ruined  most  of  Southern  Italy, 
skulks  far  away,  deep  in  the  marshes 
of  Brindisi,  Bari,  and  Foggia. 

The  city  itself  is  a  pleasant  and  gay 
one,  with  a  population  of  40,000  —  a 
large  town  for  this  district,  larger  than 
its  neighbors,  a  clean  town,  with  several 
other  peculiarities. 

It  is  always  an  interesting  study  to 
note  at  what  date  the  cabs,  that  pass  as 
current,  were  stranded  in  an  Italian  — 
or,  as  for  that,  in  an  English  —  provin- 
cial town.  It  has  even  been  my  good 
fortune  to  drive  through  London  streets 
in  a  hansom  cab  with  three  wheels,  the 
only  specimen  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
the  invention  of  a  black-bearded  and 
eccentric  driver.  It  was  always  sur- 
rounded by  an  admiring  crowd,  but  has 
now  vanished,  I  fear,  with  the  tandem, 
the  Library  at  Lou  vain,  and  other  de- 
lightful things,  into  the  crystal  land  of 
memory.  Then,  in  a  provincial  town  in 
France,  there  was  a  cab  that  must  have 
been  washed  up  in  that  backwater  as 
early  as  1830,  a  cab  that  was  almost  a 
'chariot,'  driven  by  a  cabman  whose 
flowing  cloak  and  language  took  one 
back  to  the  days  of  Byron  and  the 
Romantic  Age. 

But  here  in  Lecce,  so  far  away,  so 


cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  the 
cab-collector  may  make  a  discovery. 
Usually  the  cabs  of  the  South  are  small, 
becoming  smaller  as  you  get  more 
South;  but  here,  in  the  extremity  of 
Italy,  we  found  a  new  type,  a  *Berlino/ 
—  large  as  a  house»  shaky,  uncomfort- 
able, but  unique,  —  a  cab  that  cannot 
be  opened.  To  what  date  do  these  dusty 
relics  belong,  to  what  does  the  name 
refer  —  to  the  Siege  of  Paris,  or  to  some 
earlier  catastrophe?  Surely  far  before 
the  Siege?  Perhaps  the  Judgment  of 
Paris;  but  then,  where  would  Berlin 
come  in? 

There  are  charming  restaurants,  pub- 
lic gardens,  and  theatres  in  Lecce.  In- 
deed, the  theatrical  fare  is  more  varied 
than  is  ours  in  London.  The  night  we 
arrived  Marinetti's  'Futurists'  were 
giving  their  'Surprise  Entertainment' 
at  the  chief  theatre  —  for  one  night 
only.  This  was  succeeded  the  following 
night  by  a  Passion  play.  The  popula- 
tion, unused  to  foreigners,  are  very 
friendly  to  them.  They  show  their 
amiable  feelings  by  a  string  of  the  most 
charmingly  childlike  questions,  without 
any  impertinent  intention.  'You  are 
very  tall.  How  tall  are  you?  Are  all 
your  family  tall?  How  tall  is  your 
brother?  And  your  father?  How  much 
is  his  income?  How  much  is  yours? 
How  do  you  earn  it?'  These  questions 
must  be  answered,  but  need  not  be 
answered  correctly. 

Few  strangers  visit  Lecce.  Even  Ger- 
man visitors  are  scarce,  though  Gregoro- 
vius  delivered  himself,  some  fifty  years 
ago,  of  the  heavy  dictum  that  'Lecce  is 
the  Florence  of  Rococo  Art.'  The  town 
seems  to  have  attracted  little  attention 
from  English  travelers,  with  one  nota- 
ble exception;  for  there  is  an  extremely 
interesting  book  on  Lecce  written  by 
the  eminent  architect,  Mr.  Martin 
Briggs. 

The  two  chief  statements  to  be  made 
about  the  city  are  these,    Firsitlyi  it 
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possesses  its  own  architecture^  baroque 
and  rococo,  but  absolutely  imconnected 
with  the  rest  of  that  architecture  in 
Italy  —  a  unique  flowering  of  tradi- 
tional architecture,  caused  by  local 
conditions;  secondly,  this  architecture 
is  one  of  surpassing  beauty  and  distinc- 
tion. It  is  this  second  statement  that 
needs  making,  for  though  people  are 
willing  to  admit  the  interest  of  Lecce, 
yet  so  afraid  are  they  of  the  gaunt 
shadow  of  Ruskin,  that  last  of  Old 
Testament  Prophets,  with  his  Seven 
Deadly  Lamps,  that  they  dare  not  even 
consider  late  Italian  art  —  they  will 
not  compare  this  lovely  growth  of  archi- 
tecture with  its  earlier  peers;  they  dare 
not  cry  'New  Lamps  for  Old,'  and  ad- 
mit that  this  form  of  beauty  rivals  any 
other  in  Italy. 

As  to  local  conditions,  Lecce  was  in 
many  ways  peculiarly  favored.  Always 
a  rich  town  for  its  size,  it  was  originally 
an  independent  duchy,  and  when  finally 
absorbed  in  the  rascally  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  —  traditionally  the  most  evil 
in  Europe,  the  seat  of  a  perpetual 
though  varying  tyranny,  —  it  was  hap- 
pily too  distant  to  have  its  art  sense 
crushed,  though  the  full  blossoming  was 
retarded  for  nearly  a  hundred  years. 
From  the  twelfth  century  onward  this 
city  was  the  centre  of  a  local  culture  and 
learning,  having  a  literature  and  school 
of  painting  of  its  own,  as  well  as  its 
paramount  art. 

But  the  greatest  advantage  Lecce 
possesses,  above  all  other  towns,  is  its 
wealth  of  beautiful  stone,  cropping  up 
to  the  surface.  This  material  is  so 
quickly  quarried,  so  easily  cut,  that 
building  is  always  cheap  (even  now 
building  is  in  full  progress),  and  the 
softness  of  this  stone  allows  the  rich 
imagination  of  the  South  an  unparallel- 
ed outlet.  It  can  be  carved  like  wood, 
fretted  into  foam,  drawn  into  a  thou- 
sand lace-like  designs  and  cobwebs. 
When  the  building  is  finished,  the  stone 


yields  its  last  gift  to  man,  hardening  so 
that  it  outlasts  our  Northern  granite. 

The  stone  varies  in  color  from  a  tone 
that  is  almost  white  to  the  richest 
golden  color;  or  if ,  as  in  the  surround- 
ing villages,  you  prefer  whitewash,  the 
peculiarly  flat,  even  grain  of  the  stone 
puts  any  whited  sepulchre  to  shame, 
flashing  mirror-like  reflections  into  the 
brilliant  air.  This  gives  the  prevailing 
impression  of  dazzling  whiteness  to  the 
country  round;  even  after  dark  the  im- 
pression is  the  same,  for  you  see  the 
houses  many  hundreds  of  yards  away, 
so  luminous  are  they  in  the  Italian 
night. 

There  were  two  great  periods  of 
building  in  Lecce:  one  from  1540  to 
1590,  the  other  from  1660  to  1720. 
Perhaps  the  latter  is  the  more  interest- 
ing, the  more  full  in  expression;  and 
it  produced  two  architects  of  genius, 
Timbalo  and  his  pupil  Cino.  The  break 
between  these  two  periods  was  caused 
by  the  tyrannical  government  of  Naples, 
and  the  consequent  insurrections,  such 
as  Masaniello's  Revolt. 

Perhaps  the  most  lovely  buildings  in 
the  town  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  PiazEa 
dellaPrefettura.  Here  stand  the  Church 
of  Santa  Croce,  built  about  1580,  and 
next  to  it  the  Palazzo  della  Prefettura, 
built  as  a  convent,  by  Timbak),  betii^een 
the  years  1680  and  1690. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  strong  is 
the  Byzantine  influence  in  the  Church, 
late  as  it  is  in  date,  reminding  us  how 
near  we  are  to  Greece- — only  about 
fifty  miles  across  the  sea.  Three  large 
pillars,  with  capitals  of  marvelous 
luxuriance  and  invention,  rise  on  each 
side  of  a  fine  doorway  with  smaller 
double  colunms;  over  these  are  numer- 
ous figures,  monsters  and  animals,  that 
guard  and  support  the  rose  window 
above  them.  Kneeling  negro  slaves,  as 
fierce  as  any  that  crouch  in  Africa,  yet 
conventional  as  a  clipped  poodle;  proud 
eagles  with  golden  scales  instead  ot 
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feathers,  winged  bulls,  and  many  fabu- 
lous beasts  of  great  elegance  peer  at 
you  from  their  ledge.  The  window 
above  them  is  framed  by  a  surge  of 
cupids,  mermaids,  roses,  and  tritons, 
and  all  that  blessed  paraphernalia  of 
the  Renaissance  that  came  to  set  the 
minds  of  men  free  again;  you  feel  that 
the  hateful  age  of  armor  is  over  —  a 
respite  that  lasted  for  three  hundred 
years.  So  lovely  is  this  golden  color,  so 
exquisite  the  workmanship,  so  com- 
plete the  unity,  that  there  can  be  few 
churches  more  beautiful  in  the  world. 

The  Palace  next  to  the  Church, 
joined  to  it,  is  equally  elaborate.  Two 
stories  high,  the  windows  are  divided 
by  pilasters  of  cut  stone,  rising  from  the 
ground  with  incredible  grace.  The  win- 
dows are  works  of  rich  fantasy,  taper- 
ing into  strange  patterns,  culled  from 
the  conmion  sights  of  the  Leccese 
countryside,  from  the  full  curl  of  the 
cabbage  leaf,  as  lovely  as  any  acanthus, 
from  the  swags  of  purple  flowers  that 
drop  formally  from  each  side  of  a  swell- 
ing Spanish  balcony,  from  the  wreaths 
and  strings  of  tomatoes  that  are  hung 
up  to  dry  on  the  white  village  houses  in 
the  rich  sunlight  of  the  autunm.  All 
these  things  are  converted  into  formal 
patterns  by  a  great  genius;  for  Timbalo 
was  that,  certainly,  as  was  his  contem- 
porary Wren.  The  general  effect  of 
these  two  buildings  is  so  new,  so 
strange,  that  it  seems  the  architecture 
of  another  planet.  But  where  else,  ex- 
cept at  Venice,  can  you  find  two 
adjacent  buildings,  of  varying  periods, 
so  different  and  yet  so  harmonious? 

One  good  building,  —  here  there  are 
a  thousand,  —  one  touch  of  imagina- 
tion, can  improve  the  style  of  an  entire 
town,  especially  if  that  town  is  not 
recognized  as  an  art  centre.  Venice,  for 
instance,  is  known  to  be  one  of  the 
world's  most  beautiful  cities.  Inmie- 
diately  an  army  of  upholsterers  invade 
it,  putting  the  old  capitals  of  the  pillars 
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into  the  dark  interior  of  museums* 
where  they  wait  for  the  Judgment  Day 
in  dust  and  silence,  substituting  new 
ones  they  have  cut  themselves  in  their 
art  studies,  converting  palaces  into 
newly  mosaicked  mansions  for  the  profi- 
teer, inflicting  a  thousand  little  tortures 
of  brick  and  stone,  but  mostly  of  mar- 
ble, on  the  unsuspecting  corpse  of  the 
city.  Its  palaces  and  churches  become 
the  model  for  every  gas  works  and  sew- 
age farm  in  Europe.  Venice  is  spoiled, 
and  the  gas  works  loses  its  chance  of  a 
beauty  that  is  engineering. 

Brighton,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no 
reputation  as  an  art-centre,  but  possess- 
es, quite  unsuspected  by  its  citizens,  of 
course,  one  buUding,  not  of  the  highest 
order,  but  none  the  less  with  a  touch 
of  imagination,  especially  visible  in  its 
interior  decoration.  This  palace  has 
nobly  influenced  the  common  architec- 
ture of  Brighton,  and  when  the  casual 
visitor,  walking  along  the  sea^front, 
wonders  why  Brighton  has  a  certain 
charm,  why  this  arcade  is  rather  grace- 
ful, why  this  cornice  is  less  hideous,  this 
railing  less  vile,  than  it  would  be  in 
London,  the  answer  is  —  Brighton 
Pavilion!  But  the  upholsterers  here 
have  not  found  this  out,  though  the 
Pavilion  would  give  them  a  style  nearer 
to  upholstery  than  that  which  they 
generally  make  use  of.  The  lesson, 
which  one  hopes  Venice  will  one  day 
take  to  heart,  is  that  Waring  &  Gillows 
and  the  Little  Art-Shops  are  the  men- 
ace, and  not  the  poetry  of  Signor  Ma- 
rinetti  and  his  disciples. 

However,  —  to  return  to  the  spark- 
ling voices  and  shrill  cries  of  the  South, 
— Lecce  has  a  thousand  beautiful  build- 
ings and  no  reputation;  it  has  therefore 
never  indulged  in  the  intricacies  of 
Venetian  or  Chinese  Gothic,  or  in  any 
variant  of  restaurant-car  architecture. 
The  lovely  florid  style  of  the  early 
eighteenth  century  gradually  refined 
itself  into  the  shepherdess  lines  of  1780» 
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and  then  into  plainly  built,  simple 
houses. 

The  town  also  possessed  a  school  of 
painters,  rather  in  the  Veronese  tradi- 
tion, the  last  of  whom,  Orrigo  Tiso, 
died  as  lately  as  1800.  In  the  picture 
gallery  there  are  few  notable  works, 
but  there  are  some  pleasant  ones  in  the 
laceo  Reale,  formerly  a  Jesuit  convent. 

In  the  late  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  century.  Southern  Italy 
produced  a  horde  of  miracle-workers 
and  saints.  To  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary of  these  we  are  introduced  by 
Mr.  Norman  Douglas  in  his  delightful 
book,  Old  Calabria,  We  refer  to  San 
Giuseppe  di  Copertina,  the  Flying 
Monk.  This  brown-clad  brother,  who 
should  be  the  patron  saint  of  the  Air 
Force,  could  fly  in  at  any  door  or  win- 
dow without  the  aid  of  mechanical  con- 
trivances. His  secret  apparently  died 
with  him  —  but  he  was  canonized. 

San  Giuseppe  was  born  at  Copertina, 
a  few  miles  from  Lecce,  and  here,  in  the 
Liceo,  what  was  our  delight  to  find  a 
hitherto  unrecorded  portrait  of  this  re- 
markable man,  doing  a  trial  flight,  with 
even,  perhaps,  a  suspicion  of  latter-day 
'stunting.'  Clad  in  his  brown  habit,  the 
reverend  gentleman  is  in  mid-air,  with 
arms  stretched  out,  high  up,  inclining, 
if  one  may  use  the  expression,  to  a  nose- 
dive, while  an  elegant  assembly  of 
Leccese  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
middle  eighteenth  century,  in  white 
wigs  and  gay  brocades,  watch  him  with 
mingled  interest  and  anxiety. 

The  other  pictures  in  the  building  are 
not  so  interesting;  but  there  are  some 
frescoes  in  various  churches  by  the 
Verrio  family,  who,  hailing  from  Lecce, 
eventually  transferred  some  of  the 
miracles  of  the  South  to  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  English  country-houses. 

After  the  Piazza  della  Prefettura,  the 
most  beautiful  piazza  in  the  town  is 
that  outside  the  Cathedral,  a  fine  build- 
ing of  thQ  early  sixteenth  century.  It  is 


a  square  full  of  palaces,  one  of  which, 
the  Seminario,  rivals  the  Prefettura, 
and  is  the  work  of  Cino,  the  pupil  of 
Timbalo,  who  built  it  about  1705.  Here, 
also,  is  the  Archbishop's  Palace,  a  de- 
lightful loggia'd  building  of  the  middle 
of  the  same  century,  less  rich  but  equally 
elegant.  The  whole  square  has  only  one 
opening,  tapering  to  a  very  graceful 
gateway  opposite  the  Cathedral. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  see  this 
great  square  illuminated  on  the  night 
of  Good  Friday.  The  Church  dares  to 
move  with  the  times  in  the  fanatic 
atmosphere  of  Southern  Italy,  and  a 
lavish  use  was  made  of  electric  light. 
By  the  side  of  the  Cathedral,  a  large 
plaster  grotto,  brilliantly  lit,  displayed 
the  various  tragic  scenes  of  Our  Lord's 
life.  All  the  palaces  and  houses  were 
decorated  with  lines  and  garlands  of 
lights.  Trumpets  brayed  mournfully  in 
the  distance,  and  from  the  darkness  of 
the  streets  came  a  procession  of  strange 
figures,  some  of  whom  held  high  up  the 
illuminated  Sacred  Images  and  relics. 

All  the  men  were  masked  —  figures 
from  some  ballet  of  Callot,  or  a  drawing 
of  the  Inquisition  by  Della  Bella  or 
Goya.  Some  were  dressed  in  flowing 
black,  with  wide  black  hats,  their  eyes 
gleaming  through  the  two  slits  in  the 
long  black  cloth  that  fell  over  their 
faces.  Some  were  dressed  in  light  blue 
and  pink,  a  sort  of  shirt  of  blue  and  coat 
of  pink,  with  large  red  hats,  like  the 
hats  of  Cardinals;  others  wore  robes  of 
silk  and  purple.  Then  came  an  army  of 
children,  singing  in  time  to  the  slow 
waltz  played  by  the  band  that  followed* 
singing  in  the  peculiarly  nasal,  shrill 
voice  of  the  South.  The  thousands  of 
lights  showed  up  the  intricacy  of  the 
architecture  above.  The  gloomy,  beard- 
ed face  of  a  monk  peered  down  from  an 
upper  window,  framed  in  a  triumphant 
swirl  of  mermaids,  roses,  and  cupids* 
while  the  procession  slowly  filed  round 
the  square  and  into  the  darkness  beyond. 
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(Bebun  Liberal  Monthlt) 


The  Great  War  and  its  results  have 
not  succeeded  in  wrecking  the  (Jerman 
Commonwealth,  although  they  have 
seriously  shaken  it.  But  there  is  danger 
—  and  serious  danger  —  that  the  bond 
that  imites  the  people  of  the  Grerman 
race  will  be  torn  asunder  by  themselves. 

During  the  War,  the  German  concep- 
tion of  the  State  was  fearfully  over- 
strained. The  teachers  of  all  grades, 
who  through  decades  had  unweariedly 
taught  patient  and  receptive  pupils 
that  the  individual  was  nothing  and  the 
State  everything,  were  summoned  to 
testify  to  their  faith  on  every  ocean  and 
on  the  battle  fields  of  three  continents. 
Greek  political  philosophy  and  Prus- 
sian drill  had  prepared  the  nation  for 
the  bloody  hecatombs  of  the  war.  How- 
ever, just  when  the  deification  of  the 
State  had,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
become  a  literal  reality  in  Germany,  — 
just  when  it  had  converted  the  people 
into  a  machine,  where  the  individual 
was  merely  a  humming  wheel  without  a 
will  of  his  own  and  utterly  subservient 
to  an  all-powerful  Government,  —  the 
State  itself  was  already  crumbling  from 
within. 

In  England,  France,  and  America, 
the  men  at  the  head  of  affairs,  after 
wavering  for  a  period,  were  able  to  set 
before  their  people  unshakable  ideals 
and  objectives,  and  to  inspire  them  to 
sacrifices  that  won  the  things  they 
sought.  In  Germany  it  was  otherwise. 
Although  the  German  people  were 
ready  to  testify  over  and  over  again  to 
their  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  their 
leaders,  and  although  individuals  freely 


gave  their  lives  for  that  teaching,  the 
State  itself  was  already  tottering,  pre- 
cisely because  it  was  the  sMe  ideal  for 
which  the  nation  fought. 

A  single  head  presided  over  the 
Government,  which  incorporated  the 
Grerman  idea  of  the  State.  This  was  the 
Kaiser.  He,  however,  applied  the  max- 
im of  constitutional  government,  *The 
King  niles,  but  he  does  not  govern,'  in 
an  entirely  different  sense  from  that 
which  it  originally  conveyed.  He  had 
become  a  political  figurehead;  and  al- 
though he  still  placed  his  moral  in- 
fluence at  the  service  of  the  civilian 
heads  of  the  Government,  he  was  not 
strong  enough  to  keep  military  rebels, 
opposed  to  all  civil  authority,  from 
undermining  the  foundations  of  the 
State.  The  statesmen  whose  duty  it 
was  to  define  our  war-aims  so  that  the 
German  people  would  recognize  them 
as  their  own,  were  constantly  hampered 
by  the  men  whose  duty  it  was  to  use 
all  the  physical  power  of  the  State  to 
attain  those  ends. 

More  than  that,  the  men  entrusted 
with  authority  over  the  armed  forces  of 
the  nation  —  a  trust  that  should  be 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  unbounded 
ambition  —  tried  to  compel  the  politi- 
cal heads  of  the  Government  to  adopt 
increasingly  ambitious  war-aims,  al- 
though they  themselves  recognized 
that  only  by  a  miracle  would  the  na- 
tion's strength  suffice  to  gain  even  the 
old  objectives.  To  the  outside  world, 
the  person  of  the  Kaiser  partially  con- 
cealed the  cleft  that  already  split  asun- 
der the  German  Government.    None 
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the  less,  the  discrepancies  between  our 
war-aims  and  our  power  to  attain  those 
aims  created  a  constant  conflict  within 
that  Government.  This  internal  strug- 
gle so  strained  the  structure  of  the  Ger- 
man State  that  a  revolution  different 
from  any  other  in  recorded  history  over- 
whelmed it.  This  revolution  was  no 
mighty  earthquake,  where  lurid  craters 
inflamed  the  heavens;  it  was  the  almost 
silent  sinking  of  age-cooled  crusts,  over 
the  fallen  edges  of  which  molten  lava 
surged. 

This  revolution  swept  into  oflSce  a 
political  party  that  believed  the  State 
all-powerful.  The  German  Social  Dem- 
ocrats were  ready  to  entrust  unbounded 
tasks  to  the  Government.  In  spite  of 
the  lessons  they  should  have  learned 
from  our  unhappy  experience  during 
the  War,  their  faith  in  governmental 
machinery  was  unshaken. 

Before  the  revolution,  our  Govern- 
ment rested  largely  upon  two  institu- 
tions: landed  property  and  bureau- 
cracy. Gradually  bureaucracy  gained 
the  ascendancy,  and  conceived  the  idea 
that  public  officials  were  competent  to 
solve  all  the  problems  and  perform  all 
the  tasks  that  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
could  demand.  Meanwhile,  however, 
two  new  forces  were  rising  to  promi- 
nence behind  this  governmental  fagade 
—  big  business  and  organized  Labor. 
Both  were  products  of  our  economic 
evolution.  For  big  business,  the  centre 
of  all  economic  life  was  prices;  for 
Labor,  it  was  wages.  In  their  determi- 
nation to  control  these,  the  two  groups 
strove  for  political  power.  Thus  both 
became  an  integral  part  of  the  State 
structure.  Big  business  owed  much  to 
government  aid,  such  as  protective 
tariffs.  It  had  long  since  passed  the 
stage  where  it  required  the  help  of 
bureaucrats  to  gain  its  strictly  eco- 
nomic ends.  Big  business  privately  de- 
spised officialdom,  and  influenced  it  by 
backstairs  methods;  but  it  needed  this 


political  ally  in  its  struggle  with  or- 
ganized Labor.  It  was  not  able  to  for- 
bid trades-unions,  but  it  often  sought 
to  limit  their  powers  and  their  field  of 
action.  Big  business  knew  that,  when  it 
came  to  the  point,  the  Government 
would  be  on  its  side.  The  working  peo- 
ple, swayed  powerfully  by  ideals»  op- 
posed the  existing  Government^  but 
were  not  hostile  to  government  as  an  in- 
stitution.  Indeed,  they  were  passionate 
advocates  of  an  all-powerful  adminis- 
tration, which  should  r^ulate  our 
economic  life  according  to  the  rules  of 
justice,  and  they  looked  forward  with 
hope  to  the  day  when  they  themselves 
would  hold  that  Grovemment  in  their 
hands. 

On  November  9,  1918,  this  moment 
came.  The  day  when  the  German 
Government  and  the  German  working 
classes  seemed  to  have  become  one  and 
the  same  thing,  and  when  Germany  be- 
gan its  brief  experience  with  a  Labor 
Administration,  big  business  and  a 
large  fraction  of  the  educated  classes 
became  at  heart  alienated  from  the 
State.  The  old  State  had  disappeared. 
The  new  State  sought  to  realize  social- 
ist ideals.  Perhaps  it  would  be  possible 
to  prevent  that.  But  it  would  not  be 
possible,  at  least  for  any  period  in  the 
future  which  the  business  leaders  of  the 
nation  could  then  foresee*  to  recover 
their  former  mastery  of  the  new  Gov- 
ernment. 

However,  the  employing  classes  did 
not  inmiediately  adopt  an  attitude  of 
opposition.  They  merely  turned  their 
back  on  the  Government,  and  went 
about  their  private  affairs.  They  saw 
that  Grermany  was  destined  to  ex- 
perience a  period  of  intense  industrial 
activity  such  as  the  world  had  never 
seen,  provided,  of  course,  the  spectre  of 
Bolshevism  could  be  banished.  While 
fanciful  theorists,  mostly  without  any 
grounding  in  real  economic  knowledge, 
drafted  gorgeous  plans  for  a  new  worid 
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order,  in  which  capitalism  would  not 
exist,  the  leaders  of  the  German  busi- 
ness world  were  quietly  and  doggedly 
laying  the  foimdations  for  a  new  Ger- 
man capitalism,  so  deep  and  strong 
that  only  a  Russian  hurricane  could 
shake  them.  Thanks  to  favorable 
conditions,  they  were  able  to  erect  a 
vast  economic  monopoly,  such  as  no 
other  country  has  ever  witnessed;  and 
sweeping  aside  the  last  traces  of  free 
competition,  they  demanded  of  the 
Government  an  unhampered  right  to 
work  their  will. 

Simultaneously  the  new  Govern- 
ment, aided  by  a  bureaucracy  that  had 
proved  highly  efficient  in  the  days  be- 
fore the  War,  —  but  sorrowfully  inef- 
ficient in  dealing  with  the  economic 
problems  of  the  war  itself,  —  labored 
industriously  to  build  up  a  new  com- 
munal organization  of  industry. 

However,  the  new  Government  soon 
lost  faith  in  itself.  The  War  seemed  to 
prove  that  the  boundaries  within  which 
a  successful,  systematic,  state-con- 
trolled industry  could  operate  were 
exceedingly  narrow.  The  advocates  of 
Government  control  of  industry  speed- 
ily lost  favor,  even  among  the  Social 
Democrats.  The  Soviet  idea,  which 
came  to  us  from  Russia,  imdermined 
the  faith  of  the  working  classes  in  a 
strong,  democratic,  efficient  central 
authority.  During  this  period  of  fan- 
tastic plans,  romantic  visions  of  Russia, 
bureaucratic  incompetence,  and  shrewd 
scheming  by  special  interests,  countless 
local  self-governing  bodies  sprang  up  in 
all  branches  of  industry,  and  used  the 
slogan,  'Socialization,'  to  usurp  the 
functions  of  the  Central  Government. 
Employers,  employees,  and  public  of- 
ficials who  sat  on  these  Boards  did  not 
occupy  themselves  with  the  direct  ad- 
ministration of  the  industries  in  their 
charge,  but  rather  with  the  prices  that 
consumers  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
products  of  those  industries.    So  the 


principle  of  self-government  was  used 
as  a  cloak  under  which  to  perfect 
monopolies  where  employers  and  em- 
ployees conspired  together  to  practise 
extortion  on  the  commimity  at  large. 
Employees  imagined  that  the  interests 
of  the  commimity  and  of  themselves 
were  sufficiently  guarded  if  they  had 
equal  representation  on  these  Boards. 
They  did  not  see  that  they  often  be- 
came mere  toob  in  the  hands  of  their 
employers.  Such  Boards  reached  their 
highest  development  in  industries  cater- 
ing mainly  to  foreign  markets. 

These  powerful  associations  of  em- 
ployers and  employees  gradually  grew 
stronger,  until  they  felt  themselves 
quite  as  powerful  as  the  Government 
itself.  Immediately  after  the  Kapp 
Revolt,  an  active  agitation  was  started 
to  form  a  new  Labor  Government, 
consisting  of  representatives  of  trades- 
unions  of  all  political  faiths.  Such  a 
Government  would  not  have  been  re- 
sponsible to  Parliament,  and,  through 
Parliament,  to  the  voters.  It  would 
have  been  merely  a  tool  of  the  labor 
unions. 

Similar  though  more  disguised  efforts 
in  the  same  direction  were  made  by  the 
captains  of  industry.  These  revealed 
themselves  particularly  in  two  fields. 
The  strength  of  every  Government 
rests  ultimately  upon  its  treasury.  The 
financial  resources  of  the  German  Com- 
monwealth were  sadly  impaired  by  war, 
revolution,  and  our  reparations  pay- 
ments. It  has  become  impossible  to  col- 
lect a  just  proportion  of  the  taxes  from 
those  best  able  to  bear  them.  Our  in- 
dustrial leaders  admit  this,  after  a 
fashion.  They  never  weary  of  discant- 
ing  upon  the  faUure  of  government  in- 
dustry, and  of  telling  us  in  what  splen- 
did condition  private  industry  remains. 
They  thus  confess,  although  uncon- 
sciously, that  private  industry  denies 
the  Government  the  means  necessary  for 
its  own  existence. 
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It  has  always  been  a  fundamental 
principle  of  public  finance  that  Hhe 
best  treasury  of  a  prince  is  the  pockets 
of  his  subjects/  To-day  the  mighty 
masters  of  our  business  world  brazenly 
declare  that  their  pockets  are  over- 
flowing; that  the  public  treasury  is 
empty  because  the  Government  is  too 
weak  to  collect  its  dues.  Private  busi- 
ness will  not  support  a  Grovernment  that 
no  longer  stands  ready  to  perform  its 
bidding.  The  middle  classes  of  Ger- 
many and,  with  them,  the  finest  bloom 
of  oiu"  culture  and  civilization,  are  be- 
ing submerged  in  a  flood  of  paper 
money,  because  great  industrial  leaders 
regard  our  present  Government  as 
played  out,  and  prefer  to  have  it  sup- 
ported by  inflation,  rather  than  by 
taxes.  They  no  longer  feel  personally 
responsible  for  our  public  obligations. 

In  so  doing,  however,  they  greatly 
underestimate  our  political  vitality. 
Evil  as  is  the  situation  of  the  German 
Government  to-day,  it  has  none  the  less 
been  able  to  procure  billions  in  the  form 
of  loans,  by  issuing  treasury  bills.  We 
have  built  up  many  great  business  en- 
terprises abroad,  because  the  Govern- 
ment has  stood  behind  their  promotors. 
If  the  Government  itself  cannot  obtain 
direct  loans  in  other  lands,  this  is  not 
because  its  credit  is  less  secure  than 
that  of  German  private  business,  but 
because  a  priority  debt  of  138  billion 
gold  marks  has  been  recorded  against 
it  through  the  London  Ultimatum. 

Some  of  our  great  manufacturers, 
however,  are  not  content  with  a  purely 
negative  attitude:  they  are  consciously 
endeavoring  to  destroy  the  last  vestige 
of  political  power  that  still  survives. 
They  are  grasping  after  our  railways, 
not  because  these  show  a  deficit,  but 
because  control  of  the  railways  would 
give  them  absolute  control  of  all  other 
business.  A  solidly  established  Govern- 
ment can  get  along  without  public 
ownership;  but  a  State  whose  vital 


processes  are  at  their  low^  ebb  can- 
not permit  private  interests  thus  to 
throttle  it,  whether  those  interests  be 
capitalist  or  commimist. 

A  glance  at  our  foreign  policy  also 
shows  how  far  the  disintegration  of 
Germany's  political  organism  has  ad- 
vanced. Foreign  policy  affords  a  better 
insight  into  the  character  and  individ- 
uality of  a  nation  than  does  domestic 
policy.  Even  before  the  War,  our  unity 
of  action  in  respect  to  other  Govern- 
ments had  been  seriously  impaired.  On 
the  one  hand,  a  radical  liibor  movement 
emphasized  the  international  solidarity 
of  the  working  classes,  and  advocated 
a  division  of  civilized  mankind  into 
horizontal  class-strata  embracing  all 
peoples,  instead  of  into  national  units 
as  at  present. 

On  the  other  hand,  economic  ques- 
tions had  acquired  primacy  in  our 
foreign  relations.  Commercial  treaties, 
colonial  development,  and  international 
finance  were  assuming  a  prepcmderant 
rdle.  Our  great  industries  were  spon- 
taneously extending  beyond  our  politi- 
cal frontiers  and  combining  with  the 
industries  of  other  countries  into  in- 
ternational groups.  These  world  carteb 
paid  little  heed  to  purely  national  eco- 
nomic policies,  and  even  defied  and 
paralyzed  them.  WhUe  the  battle  cry, 
*  Proletarians  of  all  countries,  unite,'  re- 
sounded in  the  conclaves  of  interna^ 
tional  Labor,  great  industrial  groups 
were  silently  but  effectively  putting 
into,  practice  the  principle,  *  Capitalists 
of  all  coimtries,  unite.' 

The  tactics  of  these  capitalist-amal- 
gamations is  to  confront  the  political 
authorities  with  accomplished  facts. 
That  is  not  a  new  phenomenon.  The 
Jameson  raid  in  South  Africa  was 
intended  to  force  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  annex  the  Transvaal.  Over  and 
over  again,  American  petroleum  mag- 
nates have  brought  about  a  crisis  in 
Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  coi 
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their  country  to  annex  its  neighbor. 
The  enterprises  of  the  Mannesmann 
brothers  in  Morocco  were  another 
example  of  the  same  kind. 

So  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  situa- 
tion where  certain  powerful  business 
groups  are  openly  striving  to  take 
foreign  policies  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
people's  representatives,  and  not  only 
to  shape  those  policies  in  conformity 
with  their  own  interests,  but  actually 
to  administer  them.  Often,  doubtless, 
they  do  this  in  the  honest  belief  that 
their  private  interests  and  the  interests 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole  are  in  complete 
agreement.  Purely  economic  motives 
are  naturally  kept  in  the  background 
by  these  people;  they  disguise  their 
designs  imder  more  or  less  idealistic 
professions.  We  have  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  this  in  the  Fiume  romance 
of  the  Italian  Fascisti,  and  in  the  reli- 
gious and  patriotic  appeals  of  the 
Ulsterites. 

During  the  War,  a  vigorous  agitation 
started  in  Germany  in  favor  of  giving 
our  foreign  policy  a  definite  business 
guise.  People  felt  that  our  diplomacy 
hitherto  had  proved  a  dismal  failure. 
They  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that 
our  ambassadors  were  at  fault.  Some 
grasped  eagerly  at  this  explanation  be- 
cause those  officials  had  not  been  quite 
as  active  as  they  desired  in  forwarding 
their  private  business  enterprises.  We 
were  told  that  the  German  diplomats 
lacked  political  insight,  when  the  truth 
really  was  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment had  disregarded  the  reports  of 
its  regular  representatives  abroad,  be- 
cause great  business  interests  at  home 
brought  pressure  to  bear  in  a  contrary 
direction.  So  many  men  had  no  eye  for 
an>i:hing  but  the  economic  aspect  of 
political  problems  that  they  came  to 
believe  that  politics  was  nothing  but 
economics.  Since  our  industrial  mag- 
nates had  repeatedly  outwitted  their 
foreign  competitors,  we  assumed  off- 


hand that  business  shrewdness  must 
embrace  diplomatic  ability.  People 
argued  seriously  that  German  foreign 
policy  would  surely  succeed  if  we  sub- 
stituted merchants  for  diplomats,  or  if 
we  insisted  that  our  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives be  thoroughly  grounded 
business  men. 

The  great  convulsion  that  followed 
the  War  drove  from  public  life  nearly 
every  eminent  diplomatist  of  the  Im- 
perial period.  We  tried  to  fill  their 
places,  so  far  as  possible,  with  practical 
business  men,  or  by  promoting  consuls 
whose  functions  had  previously  been 
mainly  of  a  business  character.  We 
adopted  this  policy  just  when  profes- 
sional diplomacy  of  the  old  type  had 
given  us  the  Versailles  Treaty,  which 
blatantly  violated  every  dictate  of 
business  and  economic  wisdom.  But 
even  had  the  situation  been  different, 
neither  our  consuls  nor  the  new  diplo- 
mats recruited  from  business  careers 
could  have  mastered  the  economic 
problems  that  confronted  us.  A  knowl- 
edge of  economic  facts  —  especially 
that  kind  of  information  that  we  derive 
second-  or  third-hand  —  is  somethmg 
very  different  from  understanding  eco- 
nomic phenomena  in  sequence,  es- 
pecially sequences  and  relations  of  the 
world-wide  character  with  which  we 
must  deal  to-day. 

This  has  been  demonstrated  in  nearly 
every  one  of  our  Government  depart- 
ments. In  all  of  them  concessions  have 
been  made  to  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  many  new  men  have  been  pressed 
into  service.  But  that  vigorous  instinct 
of  self-preservation  that  we  find  in  all 
old  established  institutions  resulted  in 
the  speedy  dismissal  of  the  more  gifted 
and  competent  men  among  these  new- 
comers; while  the  incompetents  among 
them  were  easily  assimilated  into  the 
old  organization.  Among  the  theorists 
special  favor  was  shown  to  those  who 
had  no  theory,  and  among  practical 
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men  those  were  preferred  who  pos- 
sessed no  practical  experience.  Thus 
we  survived  the  chaos  of  the  moment. 
This  obstinate  conservatism  was  not 
altogether  a  bad  thing,  for  the  new  men 
whom  the  various  parties  sought  to  put 
in  office  were  stronger  in  orthodoxy  than 
in  administrative  skill  and  experience. 
However,  the  outcome  was  that  the 
economic  wisdom  and  the  political 
good-will  of  our  Government  bureaus 
proved  inadequate  to  solve  the  great 
problems  that  faced  them. 

During  the  Imperial  regime,  political 
competence  and  genius  received  so  lit- 
tle encouragement  that  we  rarely  bred 
eminent  statesmen.  Whenever  a  public 
man  showed  signs  of  marked  ability,  he 
was  regarded  as  dangerous.  We  were 
indignant  if  the  head  of  a  ministry  was 
not  as  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  de- 
partmental administration  as  his  chief 
clerk,  although  he  might  possess  a 
comprehensive  and  broad  knowledge  of 
affairs  and  a  marvelous  grasp  of  situa- 
tions and  personalities.  People  secretly 
rejoiced  if  a  man  of  character  and  in- 
sight found  conditions  in  the  Foreign 
Office  so  uncomfortable  that  he  volun- 
tarily left  the  service.  The  head  of 
a  ministry  looked  to  his  *  experts'  for 
positive  facts. 

The  modern  world  cannot  solve  its 
economic  problems  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  people  immediately 
associated  with  business  life.  England, 
where  modern  methods  of  government 
originated  and  are  still  practised  at 
their  best,  long  since  recognized  this. 
British  parliamentary  inquiries,  based 
on  the  testimony  of  men  of  practical 
affairs,  have  given  us  hundreds  of 
volumes  of  reports  replete  with  valu- 
able information.  These  reports  often 
introduce  radical  legislative  reforms. 
Besides  such  public  inquiries,  British 
statesmen  consult  confidentially  the 
leading  men  of  their  business  world. 
But  the  British  Government  draws 


upon  such  sources  for  information  only. 
It  does  not  permit  its  informants  to  de- 
termine its  actions.  It  collects  its 
evidence  from  people  whcnn  it  trusts. 
It  does  not  permit  itself  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  lobbyists  of  special  interests. 
While  Parliament  and  officials  are 
grateful  to  their  informants,  they  do 
not  feel  bound  to  follow  their  advice. 
The  Government  decides  what  it  wishes 
to  do,  and  discusses  with  these  lay  ad- 
visers and  informants  only  how  best  to 
attain  that  object. 

In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
terested parties  are  called  into  council* 
less  for  the  information  they  can  give 
than  in  order  to  forestall  their  opposi- 
tion. Officials  fear  private  interests 
more  than  they  do  political  parties.  So 
the  Government  has  allowed  its  business 
advisers  to  usurp  political  functions. 

This  situation  reached  a  climax  dur- 
ing the  negotiations  at  Spa»  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1920,  when  the  Grerman  ministry 
asked  Mr.  Stinnes  to  state  our  country's 
case  to  the  Allies.  His  delivery  on  the 
subject  contained  nothing  new,  and 
could  contain  nothing  new;  but  it  car- 
ried the  weight  of  a  political  pronounce- 
ment by  our  Government.  People  in 
Germany  rejoiced  at  the  time,  saying, 
*  At  last,  someone  has  told  those  people 
[the  Allies]  what  they  ought  to  know.' 
Apparently  they  did  not  comprehend 
that  this  constituted  an  humiliating 
abdication  by  the  German  Foreign 
Office.  For  when  a  Government,  deal- 
ing with  the  heads  of  other  Govern- 
ments, requests  that  its  adviser  be 
heard  on  a  technical  question,  and  this 
adviser,  without  previously  consulting 
his  Government,  thereupon  airs  his 
personal  political  opinions,  that  Gov- 
ernment has  virtuaUy  abdicated  in  his 
favor.  If  the  Government  had  ar- 
ranged beforehand  with  its  advisw 
what  he  was  to  say,  it  merely  put  on 
his  shoulders  a  responsibility  that  it 
should  have  borne  itself.    We  cannot 
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blame  Mr.  Stinnes  for  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  thus  offered  to 
deliver  an  argument  in  favor  of  his 
private  foreign  policy.  The  Administra- 
tion that  gave  him  that  opportunity 
had,  of  its  own  motive,  put  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a 
private  individual. 

Since  then,  however,  we  have  wit- 
nessed an  improvement.  The  political 
influence  of  piu'ely  business  advisers  is 
on  the  wane;  but  the  effort  to  substitute 
private  foreign  policies  for  Reichstag 
and  Cabinet  foreign  policies  has  not 
ceased. 

Great  labor  associations  still  try  to 
enforce  international  programmes,  sub- 
serving primarily  their  class  interests; 
and  great  business  groups  still  make  al- 
liances with  similar  groups  in  other 
countries,  that  form  international  mo- 
nopolies. 

So,  while  nationalist  agitation  and 
nationalist  passion  are  excited  to  the 
utmost  at  home,  we  are  becoming  in- 
volved in  new  international  entangle- 
ments, under  the  naive  assumption 
that,  so  long  as  our  private  interests 
thrive  abroad,  our  national  interests 
will  be  suflBciently  protected  beyond 
our  borders.  Our  great  business  lead- 
ers show  unbounded  respect  for  foreign 


Governments,  and  are  ready  to  follow 
their  slightest  bidding;  but  they  hold 
their  own  Government  in  abject  con- 
tempt. 

Last  summer,  when  German  indus- 
trailists  volunteered  to  place  their 
credit  at  the  disposal  of  the  German 
Grovernment  to  guarantee  the  payment 
of  our  reparations  obligations,  and  de- 
manded in  retiu'n  that  the  German  rail- 
roads be  turned  over  to  them,  they 
must  have  known  that  the  Government 
could  not  accede  to  this  demand.  Not- 
withstanding this,  they  actually  began 
negotiations  in  London  for  taking  our 
railroads  out  of  the  hands  of  the  State. 
This  attempt  to  shape  our  foreign  rela- 
tions in  accordance  with  private,  rather 
than  governmental,  policies  continues. 
Both  at  home  and  abroad,  powerful 
influences  are  at  work  promoting  the 
idea  of  an  industrial  system  transcend- 
ing the  state  —  all-powerful,  purely 
economic  monopolies  in  which  em- 
ployees may  participate.  To  this  idea, 
the  cultural  interests  of  the  German  na- 
tion may  be  sacrificed.  That  is  the 
crisis  we  face  at  present.  Unless  we  sur- 
vive it  successfully,  Germany  in  the 
near  future  will  represent  nothing  more 
to  the  other  nations  than  an  economic 
concept. 
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From  time  to  time  we  are  reminded 
by  the  reports  of  sailors,  and  by  the 
remains  cast  up  on  the  shores  of  the 
world,  that  the  sea  is  inhabited  by 
creatures  of  a  size  almost  fabulous  and 
totally  unlike  the  whales  and  other 
giants  of  the  deep  that  are  familiar  to 
us.  The  following  account  of  a  discov- 
ery made  on  the  coast  of  Mozambique 
is  of  particular  interest,  because  it  is 
written  by  a  resident  accustomed  to 
deal  with  the  natives,  who  is  also  a 
competent  observer.  It  is  a  translation 
of  a  letter  to  me. 

A  marine  monster  belonging  to  the 
Cephaloi)oda  (t.e.,  cuttlefishes  and  so 
forth)  was  stranded  on  this  African 
coast  near  Beira  by  the  last  equinoctial 
gales  (September  1921).  It  was  found 
by  the  Kafirs,  who  were  at  first  scared 
by  its  frightful  aspect,  and  who  then 
proceeded  to  cut  it  up  for  food  — 
an  operation  which  lasted  twelve  days. 
A  strange  nunor  had  been  in  circulation 
for  several  days  among  the  natives  in 
the  villages  of  the  vicinity  of  Beira.  It 
was  said  that  an  enormous  sea-serpent 
(in  Portuguese,  great  sea-cobra)  had 
been  drifting  for  some  time  along  the 
coast,  having  come  from  the  north 
after  the  great  storm  in  September; 
that  this  serpent  had  three  heads  (other 
natives  said  that  it  had  five  heads) ;  and 
that  it  was  as  bulky  as  the  hull  of  a 
tug.  An  old  Kafir  chief  informed  me 
850 


that  it  had  only  one  enormous  head  — 
large  as  the  top  of  the  lighthouse  at 
Macuti  —  but  that  it  had  five  arms, 
and  that  these  arms  were  the  length 
and  girth  of  the  small  wild  pabn  trees 
which  grow  on  the  sand  dunes  along 
the  shore;  also  that  it  had  two  eyes» 
twice  as  large  as  the  lights  of  a  motXH* 
cycle. 

With  these  statements,  more  or  less 
contradictory,  before  me  I  decided  to 
go  to  the  place  of  the  discovery,  and 
took  with  me  a  photographer.  This  is 
what  I  found.  In  the  terrible  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  in  an  overpowering  stench, 
about  twenty  Kafirs  were  at  work 
hacking  with  their  axes  at  an  enormous 
brown  gelatinous  mass  that  resisted  the 
axe  Uke  India-rubber.  It  measured  six 
metres  (19  ft.  6  in.)  long,  three  metres 
(9  ft.  10  m.)  broad,  and  1.20  metre  (3 
ft.  11  in.)  high.  It  was  embedded  by 
its  weight  in  the  sand.  The  weight  may 
be  estimated  at  from  six  to  eight  tons. 
It  was  the  posterior  part  of  the  beast. 

From  time  to  time,  the  Kafirs  had  to 
sharpen  their  axes  because  the  flesh  was 
so  diflicult  to  cut.  This  flesh  was  with- 
out fat  and  without  bones,  and  was 
compacted  with  coarse  fibres  running 
through  it.  The  color  was  in  some 
places  brick  red,  in  others  yellow.  This 
change  of  tint  in  the  sections  may  have 
been  due  to  the  decomposition,  more 
or  less  pronounced,  of  the  monster. 
While  they  were  cutting  it  up,  small 
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streams  of  pale  blood  trickled  from  the 
skin.  I  observed  on  the  back  ropelike 
masses  of  apparently  muscular  fibre 
hanging  in  festoons  and  widened  at  the 
ends  where  they  rested  on  the  sand. 
Lower  down  on  the  sides  of  this  mass  of 
flesh  there  were  semi-circles  in  relief, 
reminding  one  of  the  footprints  of  an 
elephant. 

After  my  companion  had  taken  two 
photographs  we  beat  a  hasty  retreat, 
for  the  smell  of  the  beast  would  soon 
have  been  the  death  of  us.  No  army 
could  resist  a  gas  so  asphyxiating,  and 
if  a  diabolical  chemist  or  a  'benefactor 
of  the  human  race '  were  able  to  find  the 
formula  for  the  poison  there  would  be 
no  more  war.  The  Kafirs  also  were  in 
hasty  flight. 

The  next  day  being  cloudy,  I  was 
able  to  assist  at  the  cutting-up  of  the 
last  chunk,  which  weighed  something 
like  two  tons.  When  it  had  been  turned 
over  in  the  hole  I  observed  some  fleshy 
apertures,  red  like  the  insides  of  gigan- 
tic sea  shells,  and  twice  as  large  as  the 
mouth  of  a  megaphone.  I  caused  some 
of  the  flesh  to  be  burnt.  It  became 
brown  on  the  surface  and  shriveled  up, 
as  would  a  cuttlefish  fresh  from  the  sea 
if  you  tried  to  roast  it.  I  observed  no 
trace  of  fat. 

This,  dear  sir,  is  all  that  I  saw  and 
have  to  report  in  examining  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  this  monster  of  the  trop- 
ical water  of  Mozambique.  Of  its  exact 
length  I  have  no  certain  knowledge. 
The  Kafirs,  disputing  among  them- 
selves, asserted  in  reply  to  my  questions 
that  it  was  but  a  part  of  the  monster 
which  was  washed  up  on  the  other  side 
of  the  lighthouse  at  Macuti;  that  when 
it  was  drifting  further  toward  the 
north  and  was  entire  it  had  such  and 
such  a  length;  that  it  had  since  been 
cut  in  two  by  a  steamer,  and  that  it 
had  at  first  resembled  a  great  serpent. 

I  had  hoped  by  placing  stakes  on  the 
shore  to  arrive  at  a  measure,  approxi- 


mately exact,  of  the  length  of  the 
animal  when  it  was  first  discovered  on 
the  sand  near  Macuti,  but  the  con- 
flicting statements  of  the  Kafirs  make 
it  to  vary  from  30  to  50  metres  (98 
to  164  ft.). 

The  two  photographs  mentioned  a- 
bove  add  the  further  facts  that  this 
mutilated  mass  of  flesh  had  a  smooth 
skin,  was  oval  in  section,  and  was  com- 
posed of  strong  and  tough  muscular 
fibres.  We  may  now  proceed  to  sum  up 
the  evidence  as  to  which  of  the  mon- 
sters of  the  deep  the  fragment  can  be 
assigned  to. 

The  seas  of  Mozambique  have  been 
for  centuries  the  hunting-grounds  of 
whalers  in  search  of  oil,  spermaceti, 
and  ambergris,  and  the  cachalot  or 
sperm  whale  —  their  principal  quarry 
—  sometimes  measures  more  than  80 
feet  long.  It  may  be  suggested  that 
the  fragment  in  question  is  a  section  of 
a  whale,  after  the  blubber  has  been 
stripped.  But  this  is  negatived  by  the 
fact  that  the  adipose  tissue  and  oil 
which  permeate  the  flesh  and  even  the 
bones  of  whales  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  Also  it  is  not  possible 
for  a  section  of  a  whale  of  that  size  to 
have  been  made  without  including  the 
bones  of  the  spinal  column  or  of  the 
fins.  There  are  no  bones.  It  may  abo 
be  noted  that  the  whalers  only  cut  off 
the  head  and  hoist  it  on  board  to  get 
the  spermaceti,  and  are  in  the  habit  of 
casting  the  body  adrift,  after  being 
stripped  of  blubber,  without  troubling 
to  cut  it  up.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
assigned  to  a  whale,  and  must  belong 
to  a  boneless  monster  without  adipose 
tissue,  such  as  is  represented  by  the 
great  cuttlefishes  forming  the  main 
food  of  the  cachalot  in  the  seas  off 
Mozambique. 

When  the  cachalots  are  harpooned, 
they  disgorge  bits  of  the  arms  and 
tentacles  of  cuttlefish,  as  large  as  a 
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quarter  cask,  which  have  been  bitten 
off  creatures  of  a  size  rarely  seen  by 
man.  It  is  to  one  of  these  that  the 
fragment  must  be  referred.  This  con- 
clusion is  confirmed  by  the  account 
given  by  the  Kafirs,  who  saw  the 
monster  when  it  was  entire.  The 
enormous  head  with  its  large  staring 
eyes,  *  like  the  lights  of  a  motor  cycle,' 
and  the  long  arms  and  tentacles  round 
the  head  are  all  marked  characteristics 
of  the  cuttlefish.  The  specimen  photo- 
graphed is  probably  a  portion  of  the 
hinder  part  of  the  beast,  composed  of 
a  solid  mass  of  flesh.  Without  attach- 
ing undue  importance  to  estimates  of 
size  and  weight,  we  may  take  it  to  be 
a  well-authenticated  fragment  of  the 
largest  of  these  mollusks  of  which,  up 
to  the  present  time,  we  have  any 
record. 

The  actual  size  of  the  fragment  left 
after  the  Kafirs  had  been  at  work  upon 
it  for  many  days  is  shown  m  the  photo- 
graph by  the  figures  standing  close  by. 
The  entire  animal  —  head,  body,  and 
tentacles  —  may  have  been  as  long  as 
the  estimate  of  my  correspondent.  It 
probably  belongs  to  the  group  of  giant 
cuttlefishes  known  as  architeuthis,  of 
which  we  give  a  figure  taken  from  the 
work  on  conchology  by  G.  W.  Tryon. 
Here  the  animal,  captured  off  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  had  a  body  9  feet 
in  length  and  tentacles  27  feet  long, 
from  which  we  may  infer  the  enor- 
mous size  of  the  individual  to  which 
the  fragment  belonged.  It  is  very  un- 
likely that  this  is  the  largest  of  its  kind 
awaiting  discovery  in  the  seas  of  the 
world. 

The  smaller  members  of  the  same 
class  (Decapoda)  —  the  squids  —  liv- 
ing in  the  shallow  water  of  the  whole 
world  are  commonly  known  as  devil- 
fishes because  of  their  strange  shape 
and  their  deadly  method  of  attack  with 
their  powerful  arms.  The  great  staring 
eyes,  too,  have  a  cold,  deemonic  expres- 


sion,  and  the  homy  cups  of  the  suckers 
of  the  arms  and  tentacles  are  driven 
into  the  flesh  not  only  by  muscular 
force  but  by  the  {Hressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere. They  also  have  the  faculty  of 
changing  their  color  like  a  chamdeoDy 
so  as  to  match  their  surroundinge  and 
be  practically  invisible,  as  well  as  of 
squirting  out  an  inky  fluid  to  cover 
their  movements. 

Even  those  with  a  body  only  a  foot 
or  so  long  are  dangerous,  and  there  are 
many  cases  of  women  and  children, 
wading  in  the  pools  at  low  water, 
having  been  overpowered  by  them. 
They  lie  in  wait  in  the  shallows.  Fast- 
ening one  arm  to  a  stout  stalk  of  the 
great  sea  wrack  and  stiffening  out  the 
other  seven,  the  creature  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  the  wrack  itself.  It 
patiently  waits  untfl  a  fish  touches  one 
of  the  arms,  which  at  once  fastens  on 
its  prey,  followed  by  the  other  arms 
and  the  two  tentacles,  which  convey  it 
to  the  centre  of  the  disk,  where  it  is 
seized  by  the  beak  and  rapidly  swal- 
lowed. 

Man  is  attacked  ejtactly  in  the  same 
manner,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
case,  recently  recorded  in  the  {ness.  A 
diver  at  work  off  the  coast  of  Alaska 
had  one  of  his  arms  pinned  to  his  side 
by  a  devilfish  that  was  firmly  anchored 
to  a  rock.  While  he  vainly  attempted 
to  free  himself,  his  other  arm  was  also 
fixed,  and  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
lost  his  life  had  he  not  been  at  once 
pulled  up  into  the  diving-vessel,  fast 
bound  in  the  overlapping  arms  and 
tentacles.  Even  then  he  was  with 
difficulty  freed  from  the  ferocious  beast, 
that  let  go  its  hold  and  fell  back  into 
the  sea. 

The  larger  species  are  undoubtedly 
the  most  formidable  inhabitants  of  the 
sea,  not  excepting  the  sharks,  and  as 
they  are  free  swinmxers  in  the  middle 
depths  of  the  ocean  they  are  rarely 
seen  by  man,  and  are  forthe  mostpart 
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known  by  pieces  of  enormous  arms» 
generally  seen  floating  on  the  surface 
when  a  cachalot  is  harpooned,  and  by 
a  few  stray  fragments  cast  up  on  the 
shore.  There  are,  however,  a  few  cases 
in  which  a  whole  animal  has  been  cap- 
tured. 

Pliny,  for  example,  tells  us  of  a 
gigantic  cuttlefish  caught  by  fishermen 
on  the  coast  of  Spain  as  it  was  eating 
their  catch  of  fish.  Its  head  was  shown 
to  LucuUus  and  was  as  large  as  a  bar- 
rel, and  its  arms  were  30  feet  long,  each 
with  numerous  basin-shaped  suckers. 
Its  weight  is  given  as  700  pounds.  But 
we  need  go  no  farther  than  the  coast  of 
the  British  Isles  for  other  examples. 
One  of  the  most  striking  is  the  story 
told  in  the  Zoologist  of  June  1875,  of 
the  capture  of  one  of  these  monsters  in 
the  Atlantic  near  Innis  Boffin  on  the 
Connemara  coast.  Three  fishermen  in  a 
currach  —  or  boat  made  of  tarred  can- 
vas stretched  over  a  wooden  frame  — 
observed  a  great  floating  mass  sur- 
rounded by  gulls,  and  as  they  got 
nearer  they  recognised  it  as  an  enor- 
mous cuttlefish  lying  perfectly  still. 
Although  they  had  only  one  knife 
between  them,  they  resolved  to  get 
some  of  the  flesh  to  bait  their  lines. 
They  paddled  up  and  cut  ofi*  one  of  its 
arms  which  came  within  their  reach. 
The  cuttlefish  made  at  once  for  the 
open  Atlantic,  followed  by  the  currach. 
The  men  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
arms  and  tentacles,  which  were  lashing 
out  in  every  direction,  and  cut  ofi*  the 
arms  one  by  one,  until,  after  a  nmning 
chase  of  five  miles,  they  succeeded  in 
killing  their  prey.  The  body  was  as 
long  as  the  currach  (10  to  12  feet),  far 
too  large  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  sea. 
The  head  was  cut  ofi*  and  taken  to 
shore  with  some  of  the  arms  and 
tentacles.  The  head  weighed  112 
pounds,  the  arms  were  8  feet  long,  and 
the  two  tentacles  were  30  feet.  These 
remains  were  scientifically  examined 


at  the  time,  and  were  sent  to  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
Dublin.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  remarkable  adven- 
ture. 

Mr.  Tryon,  the  eminent  American 
conchologist,  gives  a  somewhat  similar 
case  of  a  fight  between  fishermen  and  a 
gigantic  cuttlefish,  in  1873,  ofi*  the 
coast  of  Newfoimdland.  Two  men 
fishing  in  Conception  Bay,  in  October 
1873,  put  out  to  a  dark,  shapeless, 
floating  mass  that  they  took  to  be 
wreckage,  and  one  of  them  struck  it 
with  a  boat  hook.  At  once  the  inert 
mass  sprang  into  life,  showed  its  great 
eyes  and  parrot-shaped  beak,  and 
'suddenly  shot  out  from  aroimd  its 
head  several  long  arms  of  corpse-like 
fleshiness,  grappling  with  them  for  the 
boat  and  seeking  to  envelop  it.'  Two 
of  these,  which  reached  the  boat  and 
went  completely  over  and  beyond  it, 
were  promptly  chopped  ofi*  with  a 
hatchet,  and  the  creature  disappeared. 
One  of  the  fragments  left  in  the  boat 
was  19  feet  long,  so  that  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  whole  creature  was 
not  much  smaller  than  the  Irish 
monster. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  the  same 
high  authority  on  the  MoUusca  for  a 
stirring  account  of  the  capture  of  the 
largest  cuttlefish  on  record,  with  the 
exception  of  that  cast  up  on  the  shore 
near  Beira. 

On  November  30,  1860,  Lieutenant 
Bouyer,  in  command  of  the  French 
steamer.  Election,  observed  an  enor- 
mous cuttlefish  swimming  on  the  sur- 
face in  the  Atlantic  between  Madeira 
and  Tenerifie.  It  was  from  15  feet  to 
18  feet  in  length,  without  coimting 
the  formidable  arms  covered  with  cups 
which  crowned  its  head.  Its  color  was 
brick  red,  its  eyes  were  fixed  and  enor- 
mous, and  its  beak,  like  that  of  a  parrot, 
could  be  opened  to  an  extent  of  18 
inches.  The  body  was  spindle-shaped. 
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and  the  fins  at  the  hinder  end  formed 
two  large  fleshy  lobes.  He  resolved  to 
attack  it  with  cannon  and  harpoons. 
At  the  first  discharge  the  animal  dived 
under  the  ship,  reappearing  at  the 
other  side.  Attacked  again  with  har- 
poons, it  disappeared  two  or  three 
times,  lashing  the  sea  with  its  long 
arms.  The  ship  followed,  and  the  chase 
lasted  more  than  three  hours.  One  of 
the  cannon  balls  ultimately  hit  a  vital 
part,  and  the  animal  was  lassoed  and 
conveyed  to  the  side  of  the  ship.  The 
harpoons  penetrated  it,  but  were  soon 
wrenched  out  in  the  struggle.  On 
attempting  to  haul  their  prize  on 
board,  the  weight  was  so  great  that  the 
rope  cut  through  the  flesh,  separating 
the  body  into  two  partis;  the  hinder 
part  was  hoisted  on  board,  and  the 
rest  fell  back  into  the  sea.  The  weight 
of  the  body  was  estimated  at  more 
than  4400  pounds. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  large 
cuttlefishes  form  the  principal  food  of 
the  sperm  whale,  which,  with  its  power- 
ful lower  jaws  armed  with  sharp  conical 
teeth,  is  specially  adapted  for  catching 
them.  Sometimes  the  cuttlefish  is  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  contend  on  equal 
terms  for  its  life. 

In  the  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot  Mr. 
Bullen  describes  in  his  vivid  style  one 
such  encounter  seen  in  the  moonlight 
on  the  mirrorlike  sea  off  Sumatra:  — 

*  A  very  large  sperm  whale  was  lock- 
ed in  deadly  conflict  with  a  cuttlefish 
or  squid  almost  as  large  as  himself, 


whose  interminable  tentacles  seemed 
to  enlace  the  whole  of  his  great  body. 
The  head  of  the  whale  especially 
seemed  a  perfect  network  of  writhing 
arms  —  naturally,  I  suppose  —  for  it 
appeared  as  if  the  whale  had  the  tail 
part  of  the  mollusk  in  his  jaws  and  in 
a  businesslike,  methodical  way  was 
sawing  through  it.  By  the  side  of  the 
black  colunuiar  head  of  the  whale 
appeared  the  head  of  the  great  squid, 
as  awful  an  object  as  one  can  well 
imagine  even  in  a  fevered  dream. 
Judging  as  carefully  as  possible,  I 
estimated  it  to  be  at  least  as  large  as 
one  of  our  pipes  which  contained  350 
gallons,  but  it  may  have  been  and 
probably  was  a  good  deal  larger.  The 
eyes  were  remarkable  for  their  size  and 
blackness,  which  contrasted  with  the 
livid  whiteness  of  the  head  and  made 
the  appearance  all  the  more  striking. 
They  were  at  least  a  foot  in  diametre, 
and  seen  under  such  conditions  looked 
decidedly  eerie  and  hobgoblinlike.  All 
around  the  combatants  were  numerous 
sharks,  like  jackals  round  a  lion,  ready 
to  share  the  feast/ 

From  these  and  other  records,  unnec- 
essary to  quote,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  these  hideous  monsters  inhabit  all 
the  deeper  seas,  ranging  from  the  Arc- 
tic to  the  Antarctic  regions.  The 
creature  represented  by  thQ  fragment 
on  the  shore  at  Beira  is  by  far  the 
largest  yet  known,  but  it  is  very  likely 
that  even  larger  cuttlefishes  lurk  in  the 
depths  of  the  adjacent  seas. 
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[Sefior  Lugones  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  Argentina  and  as  a  leading  figure 
in  Spanish-American  literature  of  to-day.  He  is  the  author  of  severed  books  of  poems,  among 
which  are  Mountains  of  Gold,  Garden  Twilight,  and  the  Book  of  Landscapes,  his  most  recent 
collection  of  poem^.  His  prose  books  are  num^ous  and  powerful  and  indicate  the  almost  ency- 
clopedic range  of  his  interests.  The  story  here  translated  is  an  extract  from  Guerra  Gaucha,  one 
of  his  early  works  dealing  with  the  bloody  struggles  between  the  Royalists  and  Republicans  in  the 
early  days  of  South  America.] 


From  Revue  de  VAmirique  Latine,  January 
(Paris  Political  and  Litebabt  Review) 


From  moment  to  moment  the  arrival 
was  expected  of  a  body  of  Royalist 
troops  who  had  been  escorting  a  weary 
band  toward  the  more  distant  Republi- 
can villages  of  the  frontier  of  Chaco, 
and  who  had  found  themselves  forced 
to  turn  back  because  of  the  difficulties 
that  the  mountains  and  the  rain  pre- 
sented. The  mountains  rose  impene- 
trable on  the  very  borders  of  the  city, 
and  the  rain  beat  down  upon  the  near- 
by fields  so  that  already  sheets  of  water 
were  licking  at  the  broken-down  houses 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  with  noth- 
ing to  control  them.  That  very  after- 
noon a  sudden  cloud-burst  had  swelled 
the  torrents  of  rain;  in  spite  of  which  a 
heavy  warmth  hung  over  everything, 
boding  ill  for  the  future. 

The  two  most  powerful  dignitaries 
of  the  locality,  the  priest  and  the  Coun- 
cilor, who  came  originally  from  Potosi 
and  who  managed  his  factories  from 
there,-  were  particularly  inconvenienced 
by  the  tempest;  for,  regarding  them- 
selves as  representatives  of  the  Eling  to 
whom  they  professed  equal  devotion, 
they  were  keeping  as  prisoners  in  the 
chapel  of  the  parish  six  old  patriots, 
who  were  too  old  and  infirm  to  enroll 
themselves  in  the  Guards.  The  Repub- 
lican Guard  operating  in  the  field  was 
raiding  far  away,  as  far  as  one  could 


conclude  from  a  message  received  that 
evening.  But,  moving  with  its  pro- 
verbial rapidity,  it  might  appear  any 
day  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  repay 
the  devotion  of  the  two  Royalists  with 
a  couple  of  unceremonious  hangings. 

The  messenger  was  the  only  survivor 
of  the  advance  guard  of  an  invading 
Royalist  band  which  had  been  wiped 
out  the  week  before.  The  advance 
guard  had  pushed  on  too  far  and  too 
carelessly,  and  Indians  captured  in  the 
woods  had  told  them  of  a  great  herd  of 
cattle  that  the  patriots  had  assembled 
not  far  from  there,  a  carelessly  guarded 
herd  that  the  patriots  thought  suffi- 
ciently protected  by  secrecy  and  dis- 
tance. There  was  no  road  to  the  spot 
and  in  order  to  reach  it  they  must  push 
their  way  up  the  river.  The  Indians 
offered  their  pirogues  (canoes).  With- 
out checking  their  stories,  the  Royalist 
leader  pushed  forward  in  utter  disre- 
gard of  all  prudence  and  all  discipline. 
They  traveled  only  by  day,  for  the 
river's  edge  was  covered  with  great 
marshes  and  darkness  increased  their 
danger.  On  the  first  night  one  of  the 
rowers  climbing  from  branch  to  branch 
of  the  overhanging  trees  had  tried  to 
cut  away  some  of  the  entangling  limbs; 
but  he  had  disappeared  amid  a  dis- 
quieting bellowing,  devoured,  so  his 
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comrades  said,  by  the  alligators  that 
infested  the  estuary.  As  they  pushed 
their  way  up  against  the  current,  tow- 
ing a  raft  heavily  loaded  with  their 
baggage,  they  advanced  very  slowly, 
until  at  last  they  began  to  grow  sus- 
picious. It  seemed  as  though  the 
Indians  might  be  deceiving  them. 
These  native  guides  stopped  to  fish; 
providing,  so  they  said,  for  rations  in 
case  of  possible  delay.  They  empha- 
sized the  difficulties,  talking  about 
various  things  that  might  delay  the 
expedition,  and  when  explanations 
were  demanded  they  replied  evasively. 
It  would  have  been  folly  to  handle  them 
harshly,  and  so  the  leader,  in  alarm, 
decid^  to  watch  them  surreptitiously 
by  night  and  meantime  to  conceal  his 
distrust. 

At  nightfall  of  the  first  day  his  sus- 
picions took  definite  form.  The  Indians 
were  clearly  taking  the  expedition  into 
inextricable  backwater,  away  from  the 
mainland,  around  the  dismal  silences 
of  a  flooded  forest.  Only  a  solitary  bird 
sent  forth  the  trill  of  its  melancholy 
song  far  off  among  the  dark  overhang- 
ing foliage.  The  water  gurgled  dis- 
mally under  the  thrust  of  the  oars. 
Swarms  of  mosquitoes  set  fever  in  their 
blood  till  they  were  almost  mad,  and  a 
warm  devastating  vaj)or,  whose  ven- 
omous breath  carried  the  fever  too, 
wore  away  their  flesh  in  the  putrid  at- 
mosphere. Night  came.  The  Indians 
stopped,  scarcely  concealing  their  hos- 
tile plans,  and  it  seemed  as  though  they 
were  surrounded  by  woods  of  appalling 
density,  thicker  because  of  the  shadows 
and  the  hot,  languid  air  surrounding 
them.  Still  the  Royalists  tried  not  to  let 
fear  break  through  their  mask  of  bold 
indifference  and  Castilian  pride.  But 
for  all  that  it  was  gnawing  at  their 
overstrained  nerves  and  \\ills. 

The  Indian  cacique  (chief)  deigned 
at  last  to  reply  to  their  questions.  If 
they  had  turned  the  boats  aside  a  little. 


he  said,  it  was  only  to  shorten  the  jour- 
ney and  to  take  advantage  of  the  flood. 
Early  the  next  day  they  would  reach 
their  destination.  And  when  he  had 
spoken  thus  he  glanced  over  his  men 
and  then,  rolling  up  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  went  to  sleep.  In  spite  of  his 
reassuring  words  the  Royalists  could 
not  follow  his  example;  and  the  men 
kept  watching,  sometimes  with  their 
heads  brushed  by  the  fluttering  wings 
of  the  vampire  bats  which  made  their 
hair  bristle  with  horror. 

Day  broke  clear  and  serene,  lightly 
colored  by  the  dawn.  The  Indians  took 
up  the  oars,  the  cacique  repeating  his 
assurances  with  ambiguous  smiles, 
which  immediately  reappeared  on  the 
faces  of  his  companions,  who  redoubled 
their  efforts.  Such  signs  seemed  to 
presage  the  end  of  the  voyage.  A  re- 
flected cheerfulness  appeued  on  the 
terribly  pale  faces  of  the  voyagers. 
The  freshness  of  the  day  gave  a  kind  of 
new  vigor  to  their  eyes,  burning  for  lack 
of  sleep,  and  they  contemplated  in  dull 
silence  the  imposing  pomp  of  daybreak 
upon  the  water.  The  forest  slid  away 
toward  the  horizon,  forming  a  gulf  of 
savage  solitude  bordered  by  old  trees, 
impenetmble,  dismal.  Not  a  ripple 
broke  the  sombre  crystal  of  the  water 
from  which  upswept,  increasing  the 
dismal  aspect  of  the  landscape,  the 
solitary  whiteness  of  a  single  heron. 
The  dull  glistening  water,  shot  through 
with  the  color  of  a  broken  tile,  took  on 
the  purple  colors  of  a  dying  coal,  which 
turns  slowly  to  violet  and  then  at  last 
to  gray.  In  the  east  a  dull  fc^  broken 
with  reddish  rays  lay  upon  the  water; 
the  sky  flamed  toward  the  zenith  in 
cerise  transparence.  In  the  wake  of  the 
pirogue  the  waters  stirred  in  dull  and 
oily  ripples.  A  vague  lilac  tint  lay  over 
the  obscure  transparency  of  the  marsh- 
es, and  suddenly  the  s\m  appeared, 
covering  the  fog  with  carmine  among 
rosy  smoke  like  Bengal  fire. 
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At  this  moment  the  morning  song  of 
a  bird  sounded;  not  in  the  branches 
this  time,  but  in  the  canoe  itself.  An- 
other trill  like  it  echoed  from  the  wood, 
and  before  the  Royalist  soldiers  knew 
that  they  were  betrayed,  a  volley  of 
arrows  burst  through  the  woods;  and 
here  and  there,  some  among  the  trees, 
others  plunged  in  water  to  their  waists, 
appeared  the  warriors,  a  yelling  throng, 
painted  for  war.  They  held  bows  or 
slings,  and  as  they  dashed  about  here 
and  there,  burst  into  cruel  shouts  of 
laughter,  while  the  quartz  crystals  of 
their  ornaments  gleamed  with  sinister 
clearness.  Pitilessly,  they  poured  their 
floods  of  poisonous  arrows  upon  their 
victims.  It  was  a  random  pursuit,  with 
club  and  arrow,  through  the  waters; 
and  the  lone  survivor  who  brought  the 
news  confirmed  his  story  by  showing 
his  elbow,  shattered  in  the  struggle. 

Spurred  on  by  this  story  to  still 
greater  harshness,  the  priest  and  his 
friend,  the  Councilor,  day  and  night 
watched  over  the  chains  of  their  prison- 
ers with  bitter  enthusiasm,  and  tor- 
tured them  to  prevent  any  possible 
conspiracy.  No  doubt  the  prisoners 
were  plotting  an  escape,  planning  God 
only  knows  what  horrors;  and  as  the 
beating  rains  set  the  walls  of  the  chapel 
to  crumbling  a  new  terror  came  upon 
the  jailers.  In  vain  the  priest  preached 
to  the  prisoners  and  to  still  less  purpose 
did  his  companion  abuse  them.  Pro- 
tected by  their  age  as  if  by  a  shield  the 
gauchos  grew  thin  and  horrible,  without 
complaint  or  protest.  The  two  jailers 
were  often  together  for  their  lands  ad- 
joined. They  formed  an  inseparable 
pair,  although  the  eye  of  public  opinion 
did  not  look  upon  them  in  the  same 
li^ht.  If  the  priest  was  pardoned  for 
his  Royalism  because  of  his  profession 
and  because  also  of  a  degree  of  popu- 
larity among  the  people,  there  was 
nothing  but  hatred  for  the  Councilor. 
A  misanthrope  and  a  bully  vulgarly 
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displaying  his  wealth,  he  would  have 
made  his  own  shadow  hate  him.  He 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  sending  his 
slaves  to  Peru  by  troops  of  four  and 
five  himdred  at  a  time,  or  hiring  them 
out  to  ply  their  trades  among  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  the  vicinity  when  he  was 
not  using  them  on  his  own  estates, 
where  he  exploited  them  in  every  way. 
Like  a  tyrant  he  ruled  cruelly  over  his 
unhappy  slaves,  maintaining  discipline 
by  denying  them  food  and  with  the 
whip  as  well.  To  toast  their  feet  or 
scatter  salt  in  their  wounds  were  his 
gentlest  chastisements.  Some  of  them 
were  branded  with  a  red  hot  iron  like 
cattle. 

He  dressed  like  a  gallant  in  spite  of 
his  gray  locks  and  decaying  teeth.  His 
wig  and  the  hair  turned  over  his  tem- 
ples scarcely  concealed  the  ravages  of 
baldness,  but  he  hid  them  under  a 
three-cornered  hat  ornamented  with  a 
fluttering  plume.  Every  day  he  wore 
his  uniform.  He  flaunted  his  coach, 
and  his  velvet  breeches,  caught  at  the 
knee  with  a  great  silver  brooch,  his 
shoes  with  topaz  buckles,  and  his  ex- 
travagant jackets  before  the  eyes  of 
the  people  living  round  about.  In  spite 
of  his  wealth  he  was  still  so  greedy  that 
he  stirred  up  hate.  People  endured  his 
authority  even  while  they  protested 
silently  against  it. 

This  evening  he  was  talking  with  the 
priest,  both  of  them  sorely  dismayed  by 
the  disaster  to  the  troops,  before  his 
ancestral  home,  at  one  comer  of  which 
his  horse,  harnessed  in  silver  and  vel- 
vet, was  champing  his  bit  with  im- 
patience. Not  a  step  echoed  about 
where  the  two  men  stood.  In  the  streets 
not  a  sound.  Two  slaves  with  muskets 
on  their  shoulders  guarded  the  entry 
to  the  chapel  where  the  prisoners  lay. 
The  faces  of  the  old  men,  passive  and 
severe,  with  their  beards  and  yellowing 
cheeks  like  dead  men's  heels,  appeared 
in  the  cavernous  shadoWy  which  made 
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the  chapel  deeper  yet.  And  a  voice,  the 
voice  of  a  prisoner,  in  which  sounded 
irreparable  injustice,  sang  a  plaintive 
song  of  the  mountains,  while  someone 
struck  the  chains  as  if  they  were  a 
musician's  triangle,  and  they  soimded 
sadly  through  the  song:  — 

All  is  dismal,  all  is  bad. 
All  is  weary,  all  is  sad. 

The  ecclesiastic  was  telling  how  that 
very  morning,  while  he  was  administer- 
ing spiritual  consolation  to  the  unfor- 
tunate, the  tempest  had  burst  out,  and 
he  had  found  old  Gertrude,  the  sorcer- 
ess, boiling  God  alone  knew  what  devil- 
ish mixture  in  her  greasy  kettle.  As  he 
talked  to  her  of  the  church  and  of  Hell, 
in  order  to  save  that  lost  soul  from 
Satan,  she  burst  out  blaspheming  in  the 
most  horrible  fashion,  her  four  remain- 
ing teeth  gnashing  in  rage,  fanatic  as 
one  possessed.  She  threatened  the 
Royalists  with  ferocious  maledictions 
by  virtue  of  two  dry  lizards  that  hung 
from  a  beam,  and  she  burst  out  against 
the  fatherland  as  if  seized  with  diaboli- 
cal frenzy.  It  was  thus,  he  added,  that 
the  countryside  was  led  astray.  To 
tolerate  such  things  was  only  to  invite 
disturbances. 

At  that  very  moment  the  tapping  of 
a  cane  sounded  on  the  flagstones  and 
as  though  she  had  burst  out  of  the  sun 
the  old  witch  appeared  before  their 
eyes.  Under  her  ragged  petticoat  her 
bloody  Limbs  trembled,  swollen  with 
dropsy.  A  moth-eaten  shawl  that 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  gnawed  by  the 
worms  of  the  sepulchre,  covered  her 
shoulders  and  her  head,  letting  her 
gray,  greasy  hair  stream  out.  Bent 
almost  double,  clutching  her  cane  with 
hands  crooked  like  a  toad's,  she  shriek- 
ed at  them,  or  rather,  belched  out  scat- 
tering words,  after  a  fashion  that  her 
infirmity  made  all  the  more  appalling. 
Why  should  they  be  dressed  so  finely, 
she  shrieked,  while  the  poor  old  patriots 


were  shut  up  in  prison  as  if  they  were 
thieves,  and  the  negroes  hired  out  like 
animals!  She  demanded  liberty  for 
them.  They  were  men  like  others. 
They  offended  no  one.  If  they  did  not 
get  their  liberty  she  would  cry  out  to 
God  himself.  Let  them  cease  to  profieuie 
the  temple  that  they  had  already 
turned  into  a  prison.  Did  they  have  no 
fear  when  they  saw  the  clouds  hanging 
over  them  full  of  the  fire  that  Provi- 
dence had  sent,  demanding  expiation? 

The  sky  was  growing  overcast  once 
more.  The  great  ardi  of  evening  filled 
with  a  silent  clearness  in  which  golden 
clouds  were  floating.  Other  clouds 
came  surging  on,  piling  upon  each 
other,  and  the  setting  sun,  though  it 
gave  the  horizon  a  sickly  yellow  color, 
cast  opal  transparencies  upon  the 
snowy  summit  of  the  peak  nearby.  In 
the  dark  ravines  the  white  blossoms  of 
the  trees  spread  out  their  lacework. 
One  lonely  poplar  shook  and  rustled  in 
its  cuirass  of  silver  foUage,  but  there 
was  no  other  movement  in  the  immense 
quiet  of  the  evening,  and  a  hush  fell 
upon  the  landscape,  a  hush  broken  only 
by  the  old  woman,  pouring  out  her 
exorcism  —  supplication  for  diatribe. 

For  the  reception  of  the  troops,  the 
two  friends  were  garbed  in  all  the  ele- 
gance of  gala  attire;  waistcoat  em- 
broidered with  gold,  frock  coat,  cloak 
of  green  cloth  of  Valencia,  and  an  elab- 
orate cravat,  for  the  Councilor,  while 
the  priest  wore  a  satin  cassock  and  a 
cloak  whose  heavy  cloth  indicated  that 
it  was  by  no  means  the  costume  of 
everyday.  A  dull  peal  of  thunder  rum- 
bled in  the  distance.  Amid  the  lower 
clouds  a  gleam  of  fiire,  the  crystal  blue 
of  quartz,  flashed  out. 

Who  had  seen  them,  screamed  the 
old  woman?  There,  she  cried,  the  fire 
of  heaven  was  coming  to  chastise  them 
as  it  had  done  already  for  the  Tacdn  de 
Moxocoya,  the  tyrant,  when  it  struck 
the  barrels  of  powder  at  Potoei  and 
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blew  up  the  barracks  and  the  three 
Goths  of  Tarija.  A  thunderbolt  flashed 
through  the  cloud,  and  the  priest,  who 
was  buttoning  up  his  cloak,  gave  a 
quick  start  and  trembled.  Where  did 
this  spectre  of  an  old  woman  find  out 
things,  he  wondered,  things  they 
thought  they  alone  knew.  The  old 
witch  found  out  by  some  secret  system 
of  conununication. 

The  old  woman  was  crying  now, 
shedding  crystal  tears  whose  prodigious 
abundance  flowed  from  God  alone 
knows  what  channel.  Her  harsh  voice 
burst  out  in  a  savage  ejaculation,  and 
among  the  quichuas  of  words  that  she 
pronounced  they  could  hear  the  name 
of  Pacha  Mama,  showing  that  she  was 
uttering  maledictions. 

But  the  calm  of  evening  had  come 
back,  the  snowy  summit  of  the  peak 
glowed  opaline,  the  poplar  leaves  quiv- 
ered slightly,  and  in  the  sky  on  the 
zenith  a  large  blue  gulf  opened.  The  old 
woman  was  still  raving,  but  the  Coun- 
cUor  shrugged  his  shoulders,  waving 
his  three-cornered  hat  with  a  decisive 
gesture.  The  old  witch  was  chattering 
too   much.    Away    with    her   raillery 


and  her  silly  chatter!  Pushing  her 
against  the  wall,  he  shoved  her  along  up 
the  street.  She  moved  off  trembling 
in  silence,  but  when  she  reached  the 
comer  suddenly  she  turned  and  hor- 
rible shrieks  of  malediction  burst  from 
her: 

*  Accursed  Goths  1  Fiends  from  hell! 
May  the  thunder  and  the  lightning 
strike  you!' 

Far  away  among  the  hills  the  trum- 
pet of  the  Royalist  troops,  marching 
near,  blew  the  long  awaited  call;  but 
at  that  very  instant  a  thunderbolt 
flashed,  descended  upon  the  house  of 
the  Goths.  An  appalling  crash  rent  the 
air,  and  when  the  priest  had  struggled 
to  his  feet  once  more,  he  saw  his  friend 
the  Councilor  lying  dead  near  his  dead 
horse,  on  which  a  branch  of  the  poplar 
tree  had  crashed  down. 

The  thunderbolt  of  God  and  of  the 
fatherland,  fulfilling  the  desire  of  the 
old  sorceress,  had  punished  the  impi- 
ousness  of  the  enemy,  and  like  an 
avenging  sword,  preceded  by  battalioDS 
of  the  clouds,  by  its  aerial  artillery  and 
its  deploying  hurricane,  the  thunder 
rolled  and  rumbled. 
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BY  L.  A.  G.  STRONG 

[Beaeon] 

Here  he  sits  who  day  by  day 
Tramped  his  quiet  life  away: 
Knew  a  world  but  ten  miles  wide. 
Cared  not  what  befell  outside. 


Nor,  his  tramping  at  an  end. 
Has  he  need  of  book  or  friend. 
Peace  and  comfort  he  can  find 
In  the  laneways  of  his  mind. 


ANTI-AMERICA' 


A  SPANISH  HOMILY 


BY  MARIANA  RUBR6  Y  BELLVE 


From  La  Vanguardia^  June  18 
(Barcelona  Cleeical  akd  Finangial  Daily) 


So  all-embracing  is  the  influence  of 
the  civilization  in  the  midst  of  which 
we  live,  that  it  is  most  difficult  for  our 
minds  to  rise  above  the  tendencies  and 
attitudes  it  imposes.  None  the  less,  our 
intellects  may  acknowledge  that  the 
structure  and  function  of  the  society  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  and  its  stand- 
ards of  culture  are  not  perfect,  and  that 
there  may  be  other  civilizations,  very 
diff'erent  from  ours,  that  afi*ord  the 
commimity  and  the  individual  a  well- 
being  superior  to  our  own. 

Our  civilization  descends  from  that 
of  Rome,  with  a  strain  of  barbarian 
influence  inherited  from  the  German 
invasion.  It  assumes  that  force  is  the 
sole  means  of  holding  together  society. 
Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  this  force  is 
not  exclusively  force  of  arms.  It  may 
be  coercion  exercised  by  a  tyrant,  a 
political  group,  a  bold  adventurer,  or 
an  industrial  trust.  The  individual 
confronted  by  overwhelming  force  is 
helpless.  Feeling  himself  isolated  and 
abandoned  in  the  very  bosom  of  the 
society  in  which  he  lives,  he  develops 
acute  egoism,  and  his  life  struggle  be- 
comes, from  whatever  angle  we  may 
examine  it,  essentially  a  violent  proc- 
ess. During  the  last  hundred  years, 
mechanical  inventions  have  greatly 
augmented  the  influence  of  force  upon 
society.  Machinery  has  invaded  every 
sphere  of  life;  it  rules  the  land,  the  sea, 
and  the  air  above  us.  Instruments  of 
destruction  have  multiplied  as  rapidly 
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as  instruments  of  construction,  and 
have  often  surpassed  them  in  efficiency. 

America  stands  for  the  last  word  in 
mechanism.  Whenever  we  hear  of 
some  wonderful  new  machine,  we  as- 
sume that  it  is  an  invention  either  con- 
ceived or  developed  in  the  United 
States.  We  may  therefore  look  upon 
America  as  s3nDibolizing  the  kind  of 
civilization  toward  which  all  mankind 
seems  to  be  hastening,  a  civilization 
where  the  sum  of  felicity  is  to  do 
everything  at  a  rate  of  a  hundred  miles 
an  hour.  Our  eagerness  for  vast  busi- 
ness undertakings,  our  absorption  in 
the  race  for  riches,  our  substitution  of 
the  machine  for  the  man  in  every  field 
of  industry,  our  desire  to  finish  a  thing 
almost  before  we  begin  it,  accord  with 
the  ideal  of  this  hyperbolical  civiliza- 
tion, the  aspirations  of  which  may  be 
synthesized  in  a  single  formula:  'Do  in 
two  hours  with  two  men  for  two  dollars 
what  previously  took  three.* 

Many  voices  have  been  raised  against 
this  conception  of  life  and  civilization. 
The  men  who  have  most  vigorously  con- 
demned this  little  feverish  preoccupa- 
tion with  purely  material  progress  were 
Russian  thinkers  who  flourished  just 
before  the  Bolshevist  Revolution.  Ac- 
cording to  the  partisans  of  the  Slavs, 
there  is  but  one  race  on  the  globe  that 
is  able  to  arrest  the  deluge  of  mecha- 
nism and  egoism  that  is  overwhelming 
the  world:  that  nation  is  Russia.  If 
America  stands  for  the  ultimate  deveU 
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opment  of  a  civilization  that  runs 
counter  to  the  higher  nature  of  the 
human  soul,  Russia  symbolizes  the 
opposite  tendency.  Russia  is,  to  put 
the  statement  in  its  simplest  form, 
anti-American,  and  Russia's  mission  is 
to  transform  and  better  the  human 
social  order,  which,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, defeats  its  true  purpose  of 
increasing  the  total  sum  of  human 
happiness. 

According  to  the  Russian  view,  our 
present  ills  are  due  to  our  neglecting 
the  moral  growth  of  the  individual  and 
concentrating  our  attention  too  ex- 
clusively upon  constructing  a  social 
order  ruled  by  laws  that  are  good  in 
theory  but  produce  no  results  so  long 
as  the  individuals  subject  to  them  are 
evil.  Man,  according  to  thinkers  of  the 
Slav  school,  cannot  reach  moral  per- 
fection except  by  a  life  of  humility, 
simplicity,  and  something  approaching 
poverty.  The  world  has  forgotten  the 
teaching  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
which  points  out  the  only  path  by 
which  we  can  reach  justice  and  peace. 
The  Russia  of  the  Faith  —  Holy  Rus- 
sia —  is  the  only  nation  that  can  lead 
the  human  flock  back  to  the  road  that 
Jesus  pointed  out.  Only  the  Russians 
are  capable  of  giving  an  example  of  that 
contrition  that  perfects  the  individual 
and  by  perfecting  the  individual  can 
eventually  improve  the  society  of  which 
he  forms  a  part. 

The  influence  of  contrition  and  re- 
morse for  past  sins  plays  a  great  part 
in  the  theories  of  Slavic  thinkers. 
They  trust  in  that  to  work  the  neces- 
sary transformation  in  human  society. 
We  are  told  that  the  Tsar  Nicholas  I, 
when  he  was  visiting  a  prison,  ques- 
tioned seven  prisoners  who  were  con- 
fined in  the  same  cell.  Of  these  seven, 
six  were  clearly  innocent,  if  one  were 
to  believe  their  answers  to  the  Tsar's 
questions.  Unjust  judges,  false  wit- 
nesses,  or   misleading   circumstantial 


evidence  alone  had  brought  them  to 
their  present  terrible  pass,  where  they 
were  sufi'ering  punishment  for  crimes 
they  had  not  committed. 

But  the  seventh  prisoner  answered: 
'Your  Majesty,  I  am  here  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  crimes  that 
I  have  conunitted.  My  punishment  is 
hard,  but  I  am  bearing  it  with  resigna- 
tion, because  no  one  but  myself  is  at 
fault  for  the  evil  I  did,  and  I  ought  to 
suflfer  the  pimishment  I  have  merited.' 
The  story  goes  that  Tsar  Nicholas  I, 
assuming  an  attitude  of  intense  in- 
dignation, interrupted  the  man  at  this 
point  and  ordered  sternly:  'Take  this 
rascal  out  of  this  cell  immediately; 
what  he  says  proves  that  he  is  un- 
worthy of  enjoying  for  a  single  minute 
longer  the  company  of  the  six  noble 
and  innocent  gentlemen  who  are  his 
companions  in  confinement!' 

This  anecdote  symbolizes  to  the 
Slavic  writers  the  redemption  of  a 
society  by  repentance  and  amendment. 
Repentance  is  the  foundation  stone  of 
spiritual  progress.  That  is  why  the 
Slav  thinkers  attach  first  importance 
to  it.  We  must  admit  that  our  present 
civilization  attaches  practically  no  im- 
portance to  that  state  of  mind.  The 
foremost  nations  of  the  world  have 
fought  with  a  fury  and  an  expenditure 
of  blood  unprecedented  in  history  to 
destroy  their  enemies;  the  evils  they 
have  thus  brought  upon  the  world  are 
incalculable.  But  we  observe  not  the 
sUghtest  sign  of  grief  or  repentance,  or 
of  a  real  intention  to  do  better,  in  any 
country.  Fierce  hatred  still  corrodes 
the  heart  and  poisons  the  life  of 
Europe. 

Unquestionably  our  present  civili- 
zation is  open  to  searching  criticism. 
Under  some  aspects  its  failures  and 
defects  verge  upon  the  grotesque.  In 
all  its  aspects  it  displays  indifference  to 
the  noblest  ideals  of  the  soul.  A  young 
race  like  the  Slavs,  isolated  from  the 
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ceaseless  agitation  of  our  overcivilized 
Western  world,  may  perhaps  give  us 
an  important  clue  by  which  we  may 
set  our  compass  ari^t  and  steer  a 
better  course. 

But  is  Russia  the  nation  that  is 
called  upon  to  guide  the  march  of 
humanity?  That  is  a  difficult  ques- 
tion. After  five  years  of  revolution, 
she  seems  to  have  emerged  from  the 
destructive  stage  common  to  all  such 
social  earthquakes  and  to  be  entering 
upon  a  period  of  construction;  yet  at 


the  very  beginning  she  declares  that 
she  can  do  nothing  without  foreign  aid. 
We  may  therefore  seriously  question 
whether  her  people  are  the  chosen  race 
whose  mission  it  is  to  lead  humanity 
into  a  better  land.  The  Russians  have 
an  infinite  capacity  for  passive  suffer- 
ing; but  they  are  easily  moved  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  passion  and  vio- 
lence. It  is  still  an  imsettled  question 
whether  Anti-America  would  be  better 
than  the  era  of  exaggerated  mechanism 
in  which  we  now  dwell. 


LETTER  TO  A  LADY 


BY  ENID  NORMAN 


[Weitminsler  Gazette] 


Dear  Lady,  — 

On  your  birthday  morning  I, 

Last  and  most  hated  of  your  lovers,  came 

To  greet  you,  thinking  you  would  tremble,  cry 

For  mercy,  should  you  only  hear  my  name; 

Since  others,  all  as  beautiful  as  you. 

Have  paid  the  price  when  old  Time  came  to  woo. 

I  swore  to  leave  my  kiss-prints  on  your  face, 
I,  who  have  kissed  so  many  to  their  cost 
(Some  dally  with  the  paint-pot  for  a  space. 
Defiant,  though  they  know  the  game  is  lost. 
While  some  in  resignation  yield  to  me, 
Then  take  to  gossip,  crochet-work,  and  tea). 

But,  Lady,  I  saw  laughter  in  your  eyes 

Where  I  had  looked  for  fear.  Ah,  you  were  brave 

To  mock  at  me!  You  took  me  by  surprise. 

And  thus  for  each  charm  stolen,  two  I  gave. 

To  break  so  gay  a  spirit  were  a  crime 

Too  deadly  for 

Your  true  admirer, 

Tms. 


THE  MEADOW:  A  PARODY^ 


BY  E.  V.  KNOX 


[Mr.  Knox  is  knoum  to  readers  o/ Punch  as  *Evoe.'  A  eoUectUm  qf  the  merry  diUiee  he  ka$ 
eontribuUd  to  thai  incomparable  journal  appeared  not  long  ago  under  the  Htie^  Paiodiei 
Regained.] 

From  the  New  Statesman^  June  84 
(Liberal  Labob  Wkeklt) 


Neither  had  intended  this  walk, 
thought  Washington,  yet  here  they 
were.  They  had,  indeed,  come  out  of 
the  inn  door  side  by  side,  and  Mrs. 
Jones  had  waved  to  them  from  the 
parlor  window  with  a  red  and  gray 
duster.  (Or  had  she  really  not  waved?) 
Together  they  had  struck  out  into  the 
field  path  over  the  stile.  But  were  they 
consciously  walking  with  each  other,  or 
two  disparate  entities,  thrown  together 
by  a  chance  conjunction  of  space  and 
time?  He  did  not  know. 

How  brightly  the  primroses  were 
shining,  tight-bunched  clusters  —  wax 
possibly  —  deep  among  the  hedge-roots 
on  both  banks  of  the  little  ditch,  every- 
where. Like  buttons.  Buttons  or 
buttonholes.  How  silly  that  was.  And 
a  thrush  violently,  almost  indecently, 
sang.  Where  was  it?  In  that  thorn  bush 
probably.  But  it  had  feathers.  He 
seemed  to  see  himself  quite  suddenly 
alone,  without  feathers,  in  that  thorn 
bush  which  was  his  life.  Feeding 
mainly  on  worms.  He  tried  to  thrust 
back  the  obscure,  hideous  thing  that 
was  always  part  of  himself,  that 
peeped  grotesquely  from  its  shell,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  he  glanced  at 
Lstitia. 

Her  hat  hid  her  eyes.  It  was  a  red 
hat,  bright  red.  He  felt  miserable.  He 
looked  away  again  at  the  hedge.  It  was 

^  The  writer  of  this  idyll  expresses  his  thanks 
to  certain  of  the  modems,  and  in  particular  to 
Bir.  J.  Middleton  Murry. 


almost  virulently  green«  That  was 
worse.  As  though  if  you  leaned  against 
it  or  sat  on  it,  quite  certainly  the  paint 
would  come  off.  These  hideous  con- 
tacts; could  one  never  be  rid  of  them? 
Suddenly,  he  hated  hedges.  He  looked 
down.  The  path  was  perhaps  better  — 
grim,  stony,  but  quite  solid,  and  going 
somewhere.  His  boots  hurt.  But  all  his 
life  he  had  been  hurt;  it  hurt  him  to 
touch  anything,  anybody.  Yet  he  must 
do  something.  There  was  a  little  dusty 
mound  on  the  path,  eight,  no  seven 
yards  in  front  of  Lstitia  —  a  molehill 
probably.  Her  feet  wete  like  moles. 
Or  was  it  mice?  No,  that  was  Suckling. 
Moles  in  sudde  skins,  perhaps.  If  she 
tripped  at  all  in  treading  over  that 
molehill,  he  had  made  up  his  mind.  He 
would  throw  himself  on  the  ground  in 
front  of  her,  right  across  the  path,  and 
scream.  How  did  one  scream?  Oh? 
Ah?  It  didn't  matter.  Anyhow,  he 
would  throw  himself  down. 

If  she  didn't  trip  at  all,  didn't 
stumble,  but  just  lifted  her  foot  lightly 
over  it,  he  was  lost.  No,  she  had  n't 
touched  it.  Nothing  had  happened. 
Nothing  ever  happened  as  he  wished  it. 
He  always  drifted;  never  could  touch 
the  ropes,  hold  the  rudder,  never  steer. 
Why  did  everyone  in  England  make 
metaphors  about  ships?  As  if  we  were 
really  a  nautical  nation,  whereas  most 
people  when  they  went  in  a  boat  were 
sick.  Suddenly,  he  seemed  to  see  him- 
self, very  white  and  small,  in  a  boat  in  a 
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great  tempest,  a  long  way  off,  leaning 
over  the  side. 

But,  at  all  events,  there  were  no  paths 
in  the  sea,  no  hedges.  The  thrush  had 
stopped  singing  now.  That  was  because 
there  was  a  cloud  closing  over  the  edge 
of  the  sun,  shutting  it,  submerging  it, 
like  a  consciousness.  When  the  sun 
came  out  again,  they  would  be  just  be- 
yond the  next  stile.  Twelve  yards  be- 
yond. There  was  a  holly  tree  there.  He 
would  turn  a  somersault  in  front  of  the 
holly  tree,  and  see  whether  she  stopped 
and  spoke. 

What  was  that?  Yes,  surely  it  was 
—  very  faint,  and  from  far  off,  in  that 
little  strip  of  wood  —  why  strip  of 
wood?  —  there  it  was  again:  'Cuckoo! 
Cuckoo!*  An  immense  flood  of  wretch- 
edness surged  over  him.  He  seemed  to 
have  been  drifting  helplessly  down  the 
years,  always,  a  waif,  in  the  hollow  sad- 
ness of  that  sound.  They  had  passed 
the  stile  now;  it  was  as  if  they  had  been 
washed  over,  washed  to  the  foot  of  the 
holly  tree.  He  clenched  both  hands 
firmly,  and  flimg  himself  down,  forward 
on  his  head.  This  was  the  end.  He 
looked  up.  Leetitia  was  sitting  down 
beside  him.  She  had  picked  a  long 
piece  of  grass  and  was  biting  it. 

'Did  you  hurt  yourself?'  she  said. 

He  felt  that  if  he  could  not  find  a 
piece  of  grass  with  a  knot  in  it  he  would 
never  be  able  to  reply.  At  last  he  found 
one  and  thrust  it  into  his  mouth.  And 
now  the  thrush  was  singing  again. 

'You  did  n't  mean  to  say  that,'  he 
muttered  at  last,  looking  not  at  her  but 
a  long  way  off  over  two  fields  —  no, 
three  fields  —  at  a  wind  pump  turning 
slowly. 

'Perhaps  not.'  She  looked  round  for 
another  blade  of  grass.  Rather  help- 
lessly, Washington  thought.  She  did 
not  really  know  how  to  eat  grass.  There 
was  something  warm  and  wonderfully 
consoling  in  the  thought. 

'I  am  sure  you  didn't,'  he  said. 


slowly,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
pump  (he  could  just  hear  it  clank  now), 
and  holding  his  left  boot  tightly  wiUi 
his  right  hand, '  because  I  'm  an  abomi- 
nable person,  abominabler  than  anyone 
you  ever  met.  Oh,  much  abominabler/ 

'  But  perhaps  that 's  why  I  asked,  Mr. 
Washington.'  He  let  go  of  his  boot 
suddenly. 

'It  may  be.  But  what  you  don't 
know,  could  n't  know  without  my  tell- 
ing you,  is  that  the  thing  I  consciously 
am  is  n't  here  at  all  itself.  It 's  outside, 
quite  different,  looking  on  at  the  things 
that  are  here,  at  you  and  me,  ohl  but 
from  ever  so  far  away.' 

She  felt  suddenly  furious.  He  could 
see  how  white  her  knuckles  were,  gleam- 
ing, as  she  pulled  up  some  more  grass, 
several  blades  at  once.  He  plucked 
some  too. 

'And  is  it  interested  in  what  it  sees, 
Mr.  Washington?  * 

'Oh,  I  don't  know,'  he  said,  biting 
wearily.  'Not  more  than  usual,  I  think. 
What  interests  it  is  the  way  you  look  at 
what  I  am.  That 's  what  it 's  trying  to 
see.  Do  I  look  what  I  am  to  you  or 
don't  I?  That 's  what  I  'm  trying  to 
know.' 

'But  if  you're  not  here  at  all  — ? ' 

She  was  staring  at  the  wind  pump, 
too,  now.  He  could  tell  that,  aldiough 
the  brim  of  her  hat  was  quite  low  above 
her  eyes. 

'Yes,  but  I  mean  the  thing  that  is 
here,  the  thing  that  is  dragged  helplessly 
about  from  contact  to  contact,  tugged 
this  way  and  that  way,  the  thing  that 
has  strings  to  it,  that  squeaks.  How  I 
despise  it!  But  do  you?  That's  the 
question.  I  'm  not  so  sure  that  you  do. 
Need  you  have  come  out  here  to-day 
with  it  at  all?  Couldn't  you  have 
tm-ned  back  and  left  it?  No,  don't 
stop  eating,  take  some  more  grass  be- 
fore you  tell  me.  Look,  I  am  eating 
weU.' 

'Supposing,'  her  voice  came  to 
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muffled  and  rather  faintly,  'suppos- 
ing I  were  to  say  that  I  am  not  here 
either.' 

'Ah,  but  that's  justit.  Aren'tyouso 
very  much  here,  or  at  least  so  much 
more  than  I?  Both  of  us  are  vile,  un- 
speakably vile,  both  of  us  hate  the 
thing  that  each  of  us  is.  But  was  n't  I 
content  to  watch  myself  from  a  greater 
distanca,  to  despise  myself  more,  this 
me,  this  insect,  than  you?  Did  n't  you 
come  here  with  yourself  to  Bnd  out 
about  yourself?  Were  n't  you  just  so 
much  curious  that  you  let  yourself  take 
you  by  the  hand  to  see  —  * 

He  stopped.  Some  kind  of  veil 
seemed  to  have  been  drawn  over  the 
dazzle  of  sunlight  that  was  about  her 
and  almost  a  part  of  her.  He  turned 
his  head.  It  was  a  cow.  It  was  looking 
at  her  hat.  At  the  same  moment  she 
became  conscious  of  it  herself. 

'Will  you  send  it  away,  please,  Mr. 
Washington?' 

He  got  up  and  shooed.  It  stood  quite 
still  for  a  moment,  staring  stupidly  at 
them. 

'Are  you  quite  sure,' she  said,  'that 
it  isn't  a  bull?' 

'Quite  sure.' 

It  turned  now  and  shambled  away 
slowly,  switching  its  tail.  As  he  watched 
its  fine  sleek  flanks,  its  ungainly  move- 
ment, its  wonderful  appearance  of 
fecundity  and  strength,  he  thought  he 


had  never  seen  anything  more  beautiful 
in  his  life.   Tears  came  into  his  eyes. 

Quite  suddenly  he  knew  that  he  and 
Lattilia  must  be  married.  He  knew  in 
the  same  moment  that  she  recognized  it 
loo.  Both  their  mouths  were  full  of  grass. 

Savagely,  without  speaking  a  word. 
he  turned,  and  they  walked  back  the 
way  they  had  come.  Then  as  they 
walked  an  extraordinary  sense  of  light- 
ness seemed  to  inflate  him,  or  rather  it 
was  as  if  a  wind  had  blown  right 
through  him,  sweeping  away  dead 
leaves,  and  litter,  and  dust,  and  moss, 
and  leaving  a  bright  shining  every- 
where. And  he  knew  that  if  he  turned 
round  he  would  see  himself  dead,  black 
and  shriveled  and  nake<l,  lying  in  the 
field.  But  he  would  not  look  back. 
They  came  out  into  the  road.  At  the 
door  of  the  inn  Mrs,  Jones  stood,  her 
sleeves  rolled  up,  scouring  a  pan  with 
strong,  red  arras,   II  was  glorious, 

'Shall  we,'  asked  Lieiitia,  'have 
some  lunch?'  The  voice  seemed  to 
come  to  him  from  over  the  years,  a  faint 
echo,  as  if  he  had  always  heard  it,  must 
never  not  hear  it  again. 

'Cold  beef,'  he  said,  a  wonderful 
strength  of  purpose  flowing  into  him 
from  her  in  warm,  glittering  tides;  and 
'Cold  beef,  Mrs.  Jones,'  he  shouted, 
'but  no  salad,  1  think?' 

'No,'  said  Leetitia,  softly,  'no  salad.' 

They  went  indoors. 
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THE  SEA-SENSE 

BY  NOBMAN  ANGUN 

[Obtener] 

All  day  along  the  plough's  fuIl-Iaden 
wake 
Of  worms  —  like  bubbles  in  the  shiny 

clay!  — 
Sea-^ulls   have   hovered   in   white- 
winged  array. 
I  follow,  for  I  dare  not  now  forsake 
This  sudden  sea-sense  in  the  fields;  I 
take 
A  score  of  memories  from  each  dis- 
play 
Of  broad  white  wings  —  the  restless 
sea  to-day 
Is  with  me  as  I  watch  the  furrow  break. 

A  misted  night :  the  lights  of  farms  bum 
clear, 
Like  masthead-lights  on  slowly  pass- 
ing ships. 

The    sea  —  this    wide-flung    country 
ploughed  for  grain  — 

Is  black;  like  rollers,  hedges  swiftly 
rear 
Their  lengths;  one  light,  another, 
gently  dips. 

Hides  for  a  hushed  half-minute,  bums 
again. 

THE  CHINA  CUPBOARD 

BY  IDA  GRAVES 
[The  Nation  and  ihs  Atherumm] 

The  China  Cupboard 's  gray 

And  cool  this  shining  day; 

A  hoard  of  age-old  shadows  steep 

The  narrow  room  in  sunless  sleep. 

Its  flowered  cups  and  dishes  wait 

In  rows  upon  the  shelf,  with  plate 

And  jug  of  blue  design 

And  homely  jam-jars  in  a  line. 

And  wide,  pale  bowls  where  flowers 

spread 
Their  tracery  of  blue  and  red. 
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Here  Sally  comes  in  working-gown 
And  apron;  here  she  reaches  down 
A  bulging  pitcher»  rough  and  brown. 
Into  the  sunlight  then  she  speeds 
To  draw  the  water  that  she  needs. 

So  Sally's  self  enfolds  me  round 
With   shadowless  shadow  and   mute 

sound. 
And  it  is  very  joy  to  find 
The  close,  gay  fiowers  of  her  mind. 
Then  she  will  speed  this  mood  and  be 
Crisp  light  and  windy  gayety. 
When  all  her  thoughts  will  be  as  keen 
As  water,  and  as  swift  and  dean. 

THE  LOVERS 

BY  EDWARD  DAYIBON 

Willow  and  water  1   Would  we  were 
Like  those  dear  lovers  all  the  year. 
And  our  exchanging  light  and  shade 
As  dark  or  bright  reflection  made. 
Blending  through  mirrored  riee  or  (all 
And  every  windless  intervaL 
Might  we  but  touch  as  tender-lipt 
As  they  when  first  a  ripple  slipt 
To  kiss  the  downward-dipping  frond 
That  leaned  above  the  river-pond 
To  close  that  envious  space  between 
Lest  any  weed  should  intervene. 
That  Beauty  over  Beauty  crouched 
Might  tremble  in  the  thing  tt  touchedl 
Would  love  like  theirs  were  ours  to  live. 
So  delicate,  so  sensitive; 
But  neither  sun  nor  moon  shall  see 
Thy  light  in  mine  or  mine  in  thee. 

EPIGRAM 

EDWARD  DAVISON 

[London  If  ereufy] 

Since  I  have  seen  the  harvest  moon 
How  heavy  lies  the  fallow  mind; 
O  Lord,  send  forth  thy  ploughmen  soon 
While  yet  the  seeds  are  on  the  wind. 
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A  FRENCH  THSATREGOEB  IN  LONDON 

M.  HsRvi:  Lauwick  describes  in  the 
pages  of  Figaro  his  deep  disgust  with 
the  theatres  of  London.  His  views  on 
the  low  estate  of  the  English  stage  are 
so  pronounced  that  they  might  almost 
satisfy  the  exacting  Mr.  Shaw  —  espe- 
cially as  Mr.  Shaw's  own  plays  are  not 
adversely  criticized  and  his  criticism  is 
praised!  Says  the  disappointed  French- 
man:— 

I  have  seen  almost  everything  in  the 
English  theatres.  Nowhere  are  the  haUs 
more  comfortable,  or  is  the  convenience  of 
the  audience  better  cared  for.  Nowhere  is 
dramatic  art  at  a  lower  ebb.  Where  can  you 
go.^  To  Co  vent  Garden?  You  will  hear 
Faust  —  in  American!  (And  there  are  peo- 
ple who  don't  think  Faust  is  funny!)  Or 
there  is  Carmen,  sung  by  a  fat  blonde  who 
comes  from  Yorkshire  —  like  the  best 
English  hams.  At  the  Hippodrome?  Tlie 
performance  would  wring  tears  from  the 
eyes  of  a  Ch&telet  machinist.  Tliere  is  a 
point  where  childishness  exceeds  the  limits 
of  childhood  and  becomes  infantile  —  like 
paralysis. 

At  Daly's,  Gerald  du  Manner,  whom 
that  master  of  the  actor's  art,  M.  Sacha 
Guitry,  regards  as  the  greatest  English 
actor  of  our  time,  is  playing  Sir  J.  M.  Bar- 
rie's  Dear  Brutus,  and  he  is  charming  in  it. 
Of  the  play  itself,  Shaw  has  said  that  it  is 
'worse  than  Shakespeare'  and  I  agree  with 
him  entirely.  It  is  a  charming  play  for  a 
diild  of  six  to  write  —  a  child  who  goes 
regularly  to  the  Guignol  Anatole  and  has 
imbibed  too  deeply  of  Maeterlinck's  writ- 
ings. 

A  YOUNG  POET  AND  AN  OLD  ONE 

The  publication  of  Thomas  Hardy's 
Laie  Lyrics  and  Earlier  leads  Mr. 
Louis  Golding,  one  of  the  promising 
younger  poets  of  England,  into  sundry 
reflections  on   'Mr.   Hardy  and   the 


New  Poetry/  which  appiear  in  the 
pages  of  the  Saturday  Review.  Mr. 
Golding  finds  a  certain  'grim  irony'  in 
the  title,  'Apology/  which  the  great 
novelist  gives  to  the  preface  to  his  new 
book  of  poems,  for  he  believes  that  'a 
century  hence,  or  two  centuries,  this 
pronouncement  from  the  cloudy  top- 
most sununit  of  our  age  will  be  ac« 
cepted  as  its  most  authoritative  docu- 
ment.* 

Mr.  Hardy  fears  that  we  are  'threat- 
ened with  a  new  Dark  Age'  —  a  mood 
which  Mr.  Golding  finds  oddly  similar 
to  that  of  Wordsworth,  as  his  life  drew 
on  to  its  close.  Darkness,  says  Mr. 
Hardy,  may  perhaps  be  about  to  de- 
scend upon  us,  though  of  the  precise 
cause  he  is  not  sure  —  'whether  owing 
to  the  barbarizing  of  taste  in  the  young- 
er minds  by  the  dark  madness  of  the 
late  war,  the  unabashed  cultivation  of 
selfishness  in  all  classes,  the  plethoric 
growth  of  knowledge  simultaneously 
with  the  stunting  of  wisdom,  "a  de- 
grading thirst  after  outrageous  stimu- 
lation." '  Most  of  all  he  finds  the  pros- 
pects of  English  poetry  precarious,  and 
it  is  here  that  Mr.  Golding,  as  a  rei^'O- 
sentative  of  the  younger  poets  of  his 
country,  takes  respectful  issue  with  the 
great  veteran.  In  one  respect,  at  least, 
he  feels  he  is  wrong:  — 

One  phrase  used  by  Mr.  Hardy  demon- 
strates what  I  am  compelled,  for  all  my 
diffidence  (which  who  would  not  feel?),  to 
describe  as  his  misconception.  It  is  only  in- 
cidentally that  he  refers  to  our  poetic  age  as 
'this  century  of  free  verse.'  Yet  in  this 
oblique  chaige  he  has  allowed  us  to  over- 
hear, as  it  were,  the  gravamen  of  his  accusa* 
tion.  The  Dark  Age  that  threatens  us  ii  a 
centuiy  of  'free'  verse,  of  'free'  morals,  of 
the  unbinding  of  those  knots  which  are 
called  'religion.'  Tlien  the  omens  are 
bright  for  us  if  the  art  and  rdigion  of  this 
century  are  destined  for  no  more  licentious  a 
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freedom  tlian  the  verse  of  our  generation.  I 
should  not  stand  aghast  with  prospective 
horror  at  the  thought  that  the  unborn 
academicians  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  are 
destined  to  find  Mr.  Hardy's  'century  of 
free  verse'  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
case. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  imderstood 
that  Mr.  Hardy  intimates  a  license  of  the 
spirit  as  well  as  a  mere  experiment  in  a  craft. 
I  wiU  leave  aside  the  consideration  whether, 
in  this  particular  case  of  'free  verse,'  the 
second  necessarily  implies  the  first.  Tliere 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have  often  been 
associated;  that  'free  verse'  has  frequently 
dissolved  emotion  into  anarchy  through  the 
smart  denial  of  those  very  qualities  by 
which  poetry  comes  into  being.  The  point  I 
am  concerned  with  is  the  definite  indication 
that  the  younger  English  poets  from  season 
to  season  present,  of  at  least  the  temporary 
failure  of  free  verse.  Not  for  a  century  has 
there  been  so  much  reverence  in  English 
poetry  toward  the  great  poets  and  the 
eternal  inspirations.  That  Very  reverence 
has  been  the  warrant  for  the  freshness  and 
the  novelty  of  such  poetry  as  Mr.  Graves 
and  Mr.  Blunden  have  written,  to  mention 
two  young  poets  only.  Certainly  no  notable 
poet  who  has  emerged  during  and  since  the 
War  is  continuing  the  experiment  of  free 
verse.  Here  and  there  an  isolated  practi- 
tioner who  has  been  successful  might  be 
quoted,  but  he  is  not  in  the  current  of  the 
time.  Even  a  certain  sanctity^  is  beginning 
to  invest  those  garments  of  poetry,  metre 
and  rhyme,  which  once,  taking  a  deluded 
encouragement  from  Milton,  the  long-pre- 
ceded innovators  considered  mere  shackles 
to  its  limbs. 

It  is  possible  that  this  new  tendency  to- 
ward cosmos  is  a  profound  reaction  from 
the  chaos  of  the  War.  It  is  a  reaction  with 
all  the  force  and  validity  of  action;  for  the 
experimenters  whom  they  have  followed 
were  often  dabblers  in  decay,  in  a  deliberate 
formlessness  which  had,  in  its  earlier  mani- 
festations, antedated  a  diversity  of  forms  so 
laboriously  and  passionately  acquired.  It  is 
an  action  not  peculiar  to  post-war  poetry. 
The  new  lucidity  is  breaking  upon  each  art, 
as  if  it  were,  in  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
word,  an  oriffinal  discovery.  We  maintain, 
then,  granting  the  validity  of  the  figure  of 


Comte  quoted  by  Mr.  Hardy,  that  if  ad- 
vance be  truly  along  a  looped  orbit»  the  end 
of  the  retrogression  occurred  with  the  last 
moment  of  the  War.  If  discords  persist,  they 
persbt  for  a  younger  generation  to  lesolve 
them.  Music  lies  before  it.  Perhi^»  when 
one  generation  and  another  are  iq>ent, 
Thomas  Hardy  will  be  the  first  to  adknowl- 
edge,  walking  with  his  familiars  the  dim 
fields,  that  the  Dark  Age  he  had  foretold 
was  not  less  in  lustre  than  any  that  had 
gone  before  it. 

UNPUBLISHED  STEVENSON  MANUSCRIPTS 

An  unpublished  Stevenson  play,  an 
unpublished  essay»  and  several  letters 
hitherto  unknown  were  the  centres  of 
interest  at  a  recent  sale  at  Christie's,  in 
London.  The  letters  were  written  to 
Stevenson's  cousin,  Robert  Alan  Mow- 
bray Stevenson,  a  painter  and  art 
critic,  who  was  the  writer's  only  con- 
fidant during  the  years  of  his  early 
manhood.  They  furnish  excellent  bio- 
graphical material  since  they  give  unex- 
pected insights  into  the  character  of  the 
writer.  There  are  occasional  s^itenoes 
which  show  that  Stevenson  realized  this. 
Thus  he  writes:  *Did  I  ever  become 
great,  this  letter  would  figure  in  my 
Life,'  and  again :  *  If  you  keep  my  letters 
and  I  keep  yours,  what  a  curious 
retrospect  it  will  be  for  usl  My  letters 
to  you  would  form  a  history  of  myself » 
which,  as  I  am  too  indolent  to  write  a 
diary,  I  should  like  to  have  for  future 
instruction  and  amusement.' 

The  letters  dated  from  1866  to  1870 
and  are  therefore  of  especial  value, 
because  this  is  the  period  of  Stevenson's 
life  about  which  least  is  known.  Most 
of  them  are  so  long  that  it  is  possible 
to  print  only  extracts.  In  one  of 
the  most  interesting,  Stevenson  dis- 
cusses his  play,  Monmouth^  which  has 
never  been  published:  — 

I  send  you  the  programme,  the  division, 
and  ihe  first  skekh  for  Scene  I  of  Mcmmoidk^ 
a  Tragedy.    The  plot  was  arranged  and  the 
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programme  written  yesterday:  the  scene 
was  scribbled  off  in  about  an  horn*  and  a  half 
this  afternoon;  so  you  must  excuse  it.  .  .  . 
Did  you  ever  read  the  'works  of  a  name- 
less fellow  called  Shakespeare'  —  to  quote 
Nahum  Tate,  in  the  preface  to  King  Lear? 
I  find  myself  utterly  unable  to  write  really 
dramatically:  I  go  off  into  long  soliloquies, 
descriptions  of  scenery,  emotion,  et  cetera. 
.  .  .  You  see  I  made  a  sort  of  beginning 
for  Scene  11,  which  is  simply  sickening;  only 
keep  in  the  joke  about  the  'little  black 
box'  —  of  course  you  twig  the  allusion.  Do 
mind  and  make  Lamboume  and  everybody 
moral  —  no  Swinbumism.  K  you  can 
manage  to  make  any  character  say  aught 
witty,  humorous,  or  bright,  for  Heaven's 
sake  do  so:  I  can't. 

Two  other  letters  deal  with  the  play, 
announcing  its  completion  and  giving 
some  of  the  young  dramatist's  opinions 
on  his  work:  — 

Strange  how  my  mind  runs  on  this  idea. 
Becoming  great,  becoming  great,  becoming 
great.  A  heart  burned  out  with  the  lust  of 
this  worid's  approbation :  a  hideous  disease 
to  have,  even  though  shielded,  as  it  is  in  my 
case,  with  a  certain  imperturbable  some- 
thing —  self -consciousness  or  common  sense, 
I  cannot  tell  which  —  that  would  prevent 
me  poisoning  myself  like  Chatterton  or 
drinking  like  Bums  on  the  failure  of  my 
ambitious  hopes.  My  nature  is  at  once 
sanguine  and  ambitious;  but  I  do  not  think 
I  am  so  great  a  fool  as  to  become  my  own 
dupe.  Even  in  my  vilest  and  most  shame- 
ful thoughts  —  and  who  suffers  more  from 
such?  —  there  is  a  something  nobler  inter- 
mixed, it  may  be  but  the  next  Spirit's  last 
endeavors  to  raise  me:  it  may  be  something 
intrinsically  good. 

In  the  second  letter  he  is  playing 
in  the  same  key:  — 

I  write,  write,  write  —  no  matter  what, 
under  a  vain  delusion  that  my  name  wiU 
live  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  foolscap 
pages  covered  with  sprawling  and  half- 
illegible  handwriting.  .  .  .  Apropos,  I 
have  dedicated  the  rotten  play  of  Mon- 
mouth to  a  friend  of  mine  —  the  dearest 
correspondent  I  ever  met  with:  it  is  en- 


closed for  yoiu*  approbation,  condemnation, 
or  correction. 

It 's  thus  and  thus  that  I  ^all  sing: 
It  don't  require  much  predication 
To  tell  I  *11  have  a  dedication; 
For  —  p'raps  it  comes  from  eddication  — 
I  like  the  sort  of  thing. 

The  rediscovery  of  Monmouth  draws 
a  serious  protest  from  no  less  a  critic 
than  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  who  asserts 
in  a  letter  to  the  Times  that  'the  dead 
should  be  protected  from  their  own 
carelessness.'  Mr.  Gosse  says  that 
Stevenson  at  one  time  made  great  game 
of  his  play  and  used  to  recite  bits  of  it 
as  horrid  examples  of  the  way  one  ought 
not  to  write.  The  critic  urged  him  then 
to  destroy  the  manuscript, —  'being 
one  of  the  four  or  five  persons  who  at 
that  date  already  believed  his  writings 
would  become  matters  of  universal 
interest,'  —  but  although  Stevenson 
agreed  to  do  so,  he  was  dilatory  and 
first  forgot  the  play,  then  lost  it.  Mrs. 
Stevenson  prevented  its  inclusion  in 
the  Pentland  edition  of  her  husband's 
works,  issued  after  his  death,  for  she 
felt  it  was  crude,  absurd,  and  unworthy 
of  the  skill  that  R.  L.  S.  eventually 
attained. 

The  very  utmost  Mr.  Gosse  is  willing 
to  concede  is  to  immure  the  manuscript 
in  a  library  where  only  students  can  see 
it,  and  where  Stevenson's  memory  may 
be  spared  the  ridicule  which,  he  feels, 
is  certain  to  fall  upon  his  prentice  work. 
Mr.  Gosse  concludes:  *I  profess  myself 
impenitent,  and  I  have  prevented  three 
juvenile  tragedies  of  Swinburne's  from 
being  published.' 

NEW  BOOKS  IN  ENGLAND 

Several  new  English  books  of  in- 
terest to  Americans  are  to  appear  in 
England  within  a  few  months.  A  new 
volume  of  short  stories  by  Rudyard 
Kipling  is  in  press  and  will  probably  be 
published  in  the  autumn,  and  meantime 
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Mr.  Kipling  is  working  on  a  book 
dealing  with  the  Irish  Guards.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Davies  is  soon  to  publish  his 
selection  of  Shorter  Lyrics  of  the 
Tweniieih  Century  through  the  Poetry 
Bookshop  and  Mr.  W.  Kean  Seymour 
is  bringing  out  a  Miscellany  of  Poetry 
like  the  one  he  edited  three  years  ago. 
Most  of  these  verses  have  never  before 
been  gathered  up  into  an  anthology. 

In  order  that  poetic  radicals  may 
hold  up  their  heads  in  modern  England, 
the  Sitwell  family  is  bringing  out  four 
books  in  succession,  three  of  which 
are  poetry.  Mr.  Sacheverell  Sitwell 
is  printing  a  book  of  lyrics.  Mr. 
Osbert  Sitwell  is  to  issue  a  volume  of 
satirical  poems,  another  volume  of 
poems  which  are  not  satirical,  and  also 
a  volume  of  travels  in  Italy. 

Mr.  William  Brown  of  Edinburgh  is 
responsible  for  a  book  whose  mere  title 
sounds  alluring:  /  Can  Remember 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Almost  a 
hundred  living  writers  are  eligible  to 
contribute,  and  among  them  are  Thom- 
as Hardy,  Edmund  Gosse,  Lloyd  Os- 
borne, and  Sir  Sidney  Colvin. 

Two  more  serious  books  are  the 
Memoirs  of  Sir  William  Crookes  and  a 
book  on  the  Economics  of  Unemploy- 
menty  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson. 

ENGLISH    AND    AMERICAN    ART-SCHOOLS 

UNDER  FIRE 

Mr.  C.  R.  W.  Nevinson,  one  of  the 
more  distinguished  of  the  younger 
British  artists,  gave  an  interview  not 
long  ago  to  the  Morning  Post  in  which 
he  voiced  once  again  the  familiar  com- 
plaint of  the  artist  against  the  modern 
age,  where  'beauty  is  tolerated  as  a 
useless  and  genteel  hobby  for  a  man 
with  more  money  than  sense.'  Perhaps 
Mr.  Nevinson  revealed  some  of  the 
animus  which  lay  behind  his  bitterness 
when  he  told  the  interviewer  that  the 


total  of  his  artistic  gains  for  four  years 
amounted  to  three  hundred  pounds. 
'And  I,'  said  Mr.  Nevinson,  'am  a 
fairly  well-known  man.' 

Then  Mr.  Nevinson  cut  into  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  English  artists 
are  so  poorly  paid  that  they  cannot 
live  except  by  teaching,  which  is  likely 
to  be  the  ruin  of  any  artist.  The  Gov- 
ernment makes  huge  grants  to  art 
schook  where  students  without  any 
real  talent  are  turned  into  mere  dilet^ 
tantes;  and  the  worst  of  it  appears  to 
be  that  these  dilettantes  contrive  to 
get  their  works  hung  in  the  galleries 
and  crowd  out  other  artists. 

Mr.  Nevinson,  however,  following 
an  approved  European  custom,  re- 
tained his  worst  shots  for  our  own  un- 
fortimate  land,  and  having  complained 
of  the  'Americanized  civilization*  of 
the  British  Isles,  launches  this  bolt  in 
our  direction:  — 

In  America  matters  are  worse  than  over 
here.  Was  there  ever  a  country  with  so 
many  hundred  thousand  millicm  art  sdkoob 
—  I  am  never  any  good  at  American 
naughts  —  and  so  few  artists?  No  wonder 
the  American  public  only  buys  the  gilt- 
edged  dead  masters  from  abroad  and  second- 
hand junk  from  European  auction-rooms. 
America  is  admittedly  only  interested  in  the 
dead  and  the  antique,  so  she  might  as  wdl 
close  her  art  schools. 

Here  they  are  a  handicap  to  what  is 
vital  in  om*  art,  so  let  us  abolish  them;  and 
with  the  money  the  State  would  save  —  I 
believe  it  is  something  like  two  to  three 
millions  a  year  —  let  it  spend  a  thousand  or 
two  in  teaching  the  public  to  appreciate 
beauty  in  sound,  form,  and  thought,  which 
is  possibly  the  only  happiness,  certainly  the 
cheapest  and  indisputably  the  only  way 
man  is  saved  from  being  the  most  loath- 
some and  revolting  of  all  living  things.  Let 
us,  at  least,  become  practical,  and  spend 
taxpayers'  money  educating  the  young,  not 
to  become  drifters  in  art  schools,  but  to 
rouse  themselves  from  this  contemponuy 
mechanical  and  material  nightmare. 


BOOKS  ABROAD 


Byways  Round  Helicon,  by  L  A.  '^HUiams. 
London:  Heinemann,  1922.  7«.  6d. 

[Daily  TeUgraph] 

Mb.  Iolo  WnjJAMfl,  the  author  of  this  original 
and  attractive  little  volume,  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  collecting  forgotten  poets  of  the  age  of 
Pope  from  the  boxes  of  second-hand  booksellers 
—  poets  of  whom  Johnson  makes  little  or  no  men- 
tion; and  he  has  been  surprised  (apparently)  to 
find  them  worthy  of  hb  praise.  He  has  now  com- 
posed in  their  honor  an  unusual  sort  of  book  — 
'a  kind  of  anthology'  he  calls  it  —  in  which  he 
runs  through  the  treasures  of  his  shelves,  giving 
a  little  biography,  a  little  criticism,  and  a  good 
deal  of  quotation,  and  all  in  a  pleasantly  free- 
and-easy  fashion,  like  careless  talk  under  the 
study  lamplight. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Squire,  introducing  the  volume  with 
an  essay  full  of  wise  criticism  and  good  English, 
grows  so  enthusiastic  over  his  task  as  to  prophesy 
a  forthcoming  revival  in  popularity  for  the  poetry 
of  the  period;  and  unconsciously  to  assume  the 
mantle  of  Dr.  Johnson  himself  in  the  process. 
*The  resuscitation  of  deserving  minors,'  he 
writes,  'will  synchronize  with  the  growth  of  a 
more  di£Pused  inclination  to  see  the  eighteenth 
century  as  it  was'  —  a  sentence  in  which  the 
modem  Mercury  may  be  observed  falling  into 
stately  step  with  the  Rambler  down  Fleet  Street. 
*Such  a  revival,'  he  adds,  'would  be  a  useful  and 
significant  thing.'  It  most  certainly  would.  For 
taste  moves  in  cycles;  and,  just  as  the  poetry  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  an  inevitable  reaction 
from  Jacobean  extravagance  and  excess,  so  the 
rather  formless  and  slipshod  methods  of  some  of 
our  later  Georgians  stand  in  present  need  of  a  re- 
turn to  the  order  and  dignity  of  fine  workman- 
ship. The  emotions  are  not  less,  but  even  more 
effectually  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  a 
conscientious  art.  We  are  never  likely  to  revert 
to  the  stilted  affectations  of  the  minor  Augustans; 
but  a  little  leaven  of  their  deliberate  skill  and 
polish  would  do  modem  prosody  no  harm  at  all. 

The  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century  — 

'When  Rhyming  tum'd  from  Freedom  to  the 

Schools, 
And,    shock'd   with   License,   shudder'd   into 

Rules'  — 

was  an  escape  from  a  rioting  wilderness  into  a 
formal  garden,  cleared  of  weeds,  the  tints  labori- 
ously arranged,  the  pattem  trim  and  neat. 

'Suppose  you  say  your  worst  of  Pope,  declare 
His  Jewels  paste,  his  Nature  a  Parterre, 


His  Art  but  Artifice  —  I  ask  once  more 
Where  have  you  seen  such  Artifice  before? 
Where  have  you  seen  a  Parterre  better  graced. 
Or  Gems  that  glitter  like  his  Gems  of  Paste?' 

Austin  Dobson's  high  praise  for  the  high  priest 
of  the  sanctuary  may  hardly,  perhaps,  be  handed 
down  unqualified  to  his  acolytes;  but  Mr.  Wil- 
liams has  certainly  succeeded  in  collecting  a  great 
deal  of  very  charming  poetry  by  writers  little 
known  to  any  but  the  most  patient  student  of 
the  period.  Of  coiu'se,  there  are  plentiful  affecta- 
tions, trailing  periphrases  for  the  ennoblement 
of  conmion  objects.  Thus  Armstrong  describes 
the  cold  bath  of  the  stalwart  Briton:  — 

'Against  the  rigors  of  a  damp  cold  heav'n 
To  fortify  their  bodies,  some  frequent 
The  gelid  cistern.' 

While  the  whiskey  of  the  Scot  is  surreptitiously 
veiled  under  a  flowing  pleonasm:  — 

'Nothing  like  simple  element  dilutes 
The  food,  or  gives  the  chyle  so  soon  to  flow. 
But  where  the  stomach,  indolently  given. 
Toys  with  its  duty,  animate  with  wine 
Th'  insipid  stream:  Tho'  golden  Ceres  yields 
A  more  voluptuous,  a  more  sprightly  draught; 
Perhaps  more  active.' 

These,  and  Gifford's  celebration  of  the  milk- 
maid:— 

'Then  from  the  Kine  her  well-taught  Fingers 

drew 
The  bounteous  Blessings  of  the  Milking-pail  — ' 

are  the  last  legacies  of  the  age  of  Johnson,  imper- 
turbably  voluble,  vociferously  sedate. 

At  Sea  with  Joseph  Conrad,  by  Captain  J.  G. 
Sutherland,  R.NJI.  With  a  foreword  by 
Joseph  Conrad.  London:  Grant  Richards, 
1922.  les. 

[Times] 

Th£  experience  to  which  this  little  book  relates 
is  the  author's  first  voyage  in  conmuind  of  a  'Q' 
sailing-ship,  H.M.S.  brigantine.  Ready.  The  rea- 
son for  its  having  been  written  lies  in  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Conrad,  who  had  already  tried  mine- 
sweeping  and  flying,  contrived  to  obtun  permis- 
sion to  sail  with  the  author.  Permission  was  the 
more  readily  given  because,  apparently,  it  was 
hoped  that  Mr.  Conrad  might  be  induced  to 
'write  up'  the  doings  of  the  Mercantile  Navy, 
though  no  condition  of  this  kind  was  made. 

The  subject  of  the  book  is  not  the  voyage,  but 
what  Mr.  Conrad  thou^^t  of  it  all,  in  the  first 
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place,  and  in  the  second,  what  the  author  thought 
of  Mr.  Conrad.  Unfortunately,  it  was  a  voyage 
devoid  of  any  special  interest.  Submarines  were 
twice  sighted,  and  on  both  occasions  proved  to  be 
British.  For  the  rest,  there  was  the  routine  of 
shipboard  life,  and  if  Mr.  Conrad  found  it  inter- 
esting, he  would  appear  to  have  been  uncom- 
municative. We  read  that  he  was  told  this,  that 
he  was  amused  by  that,  and  that  he  was  inter- 
ested in  something  else;  but  we  are  not  given  his 
conunents. 

Once,  indeed,  he  spoke  to  good  effect,  and  the 
occasion  is  a  fine  example  of  his  power  of  keeping 
his  thoughts  to  himself.  Captain  Sutherland  had 
asked  him  what  made  him  first  turn  to  literary 
work.  Mr.  Conrad  thought  for  several  minutes 
before  replying,  *  Well,  Commander,  I  was  a  long 
time  OD  shore*;  and  as  a  man  of  discretion  Cap- 
tain Sutherland  left  it  at  that. 

As  a  result,  the  only  impression  we  gain  of  Mr. 
Conrad  is  that  he  made  himself  very  agreeable, 
and  that  he  was  well  able  to  keep  his  own  counsel. 
There  is  never  any  doubt  about  the  author's 
attitude  toward  him.  His  hero-worship  is  en- 
gaging in  its  sincerity. 


Poems,  by  Muriel  Stuart.  London:  Ileinemann, 
1922.  ^.6d, 

[V.  Sackville-West  in  the  Morning  Post] 

It  is  hard  to  define  the  word  poet.  Those 
whose  sensitiveness  is  alive  to  such  niceties  do 
not  ask  readily  whether  he  or  she  is  a  good  poet 
or  a  bad  poet,  but  more  simply  whether  he  or  she 
is  a  poet.  The  question  is  one  of  degree  rather 
than  one  of  quality;  of  magic  rather  than  of  con- 
science. And  one  hesitates  to  apply  the  term 
when  magic  is  so  rare  and  lovely  an  attribute. 
Taking  the  case  in  point,  it  certainly  cannot  be 
said  that  Miss  Stuart  is  a  bad  poet ;  it  might  even 
be  said  that  she  was  rather  a  good  poet,  but  that 
there  arises  primarily,  under  the  standard  just 
formulated,  the  question  of  whether  she  is  a  poet 
at  all.  She  is,  at  all  events,  a  competent  writer  of 
verse,  even  though  she  may  not  be  quite  chary 
enough  of  the  conmionplace  epithet.  'To  slake 
the  amorous  lips  of  love  with  fruit,*  or  'strange, 
rich  trophies,'  or  'sunken  argosies,'  for  example, 
have  all  the  meaningless  echo  of  the  clichS;  tiiey 
have  not  the  surprise  of  true  poetry  —  and 
thus  her  weakness  for  the  convenient  simile, 
such  as  the  rose,  may  lead  her  into  introducing 
this  flower  into  seventeen  poems  out  of  the 
twenty-eight,  recurring  eight  times  in  one  single 
poem  strictly  nonbotanical  in  subject.  She 
might  well  take  as  her  motto  in  future  the  first 
line  of  her  own  poem,  entitled  *  Obsession,' 

'I  will  not  have  roses  in  my  room  again.  .  .  .' 


But  even  this  resolution,  so  aalutary, 
down,  for  the  same  poem  oondudes,  'i 
everywhere.'  They  are,  indeed. 

But,  criticism  over,  there  remain  lines  in  wliidi 
Miss  Stuart  has  come  near  the  magic*  notably  in 
her  sonnet  to  Lady  Hamilton: 


'Men  wondered  why  I  loved  you,  and 
guessed 
How  sweet  your  slow,  divine  stupidity. 
Your  look  of  earth,  your  sense  of  drowqr  real. 

So  rich,  so  strange,  so  all  unlike  my  sea. 
After  the  temper  of  my  sails,  my  lean 
Tall  masts,  you  were  the  lure  of  harbor  houn,' 


and  other  isolated  lines  to  which  the  author 
self  probably  prefers  her  more  ambitious  cffortiB 
such  as  'Andromeda  Unfettered,'  which  is  'not  a 
study  of  the  economic  struggle  of  women,  but  of 
the  deep-rooted  antagonism  of  spirit  which  ccnh 
stitutes  the  eternal  sex-problem.'  But  one  would 
be  content  to  allow  Miss  Stuart  the  luzuiy  of  an 
occasional  'Andromeda,'  if  upon  her  more  casual 
path  she  will  continue  to  strew  the  haippy  phraasi 
which  lift  her  to  the  level  of  poetry. 

Loin  de  la  Rifflette,  by  Jean  GaMer-TfoiMJto, 
Paris:  Cr^,  1922. 

[Pierre  MacOrlan  in  La  NowdU  Rmm§ 
Frangaise] 

Before  anything  else,  the  book  of  Jean  Gal- 
tier-Boissi^re  is  a  brave  book;  and  the  fact  that  a 
courageous  book  has  been  written  on  this  subject. 
full  of  pitfalls  as  it  is,  is  all  the  more  rcmaifabie 
because  the  War  is  over  and  we  hmyrt  nothing 
to  do  but  fear  the  next  one.  Little  by  littki  dinu* 
nating  certain  books  about  the  War,  and  ^**pw>f 
others,  one  contrives  to  procure  reprcsentationa 
of  that  event  which  honestly  portray  the  thou- 
sand aspects  of  the  burlesque  tragedy. 

Now  that  the  War  is  distant  and  while  it  skill 
holds  us  by  the  power  of  its  memories,  we  must 
struggle  against  the  feeling  of  depression  that 
gives  these  memories  their  incomparable  chai^ 
acter.  Someday,  if  we  are  n't  careful,  thia  quality 
will  make  us  regret  the  War!  .  .  .  Jean  Gahicr- 
Boissite's  book.  Loin  de  la  RiffletU^ — that  ia»  in 
the  slang  of  the  trenches,  'Far  from  the  Firing 
Line,'  —  takes  its  place  among  the  great  bookie 
among  the  most  human  books  that  desperatn 
crisis  has  produced. 
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over  deaths.  This  means  that  within  a 
single  year  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
two  peoples  has  changed  by  nearly  a  million. 
Within  less  than  ten  years  there  will  be 
two  Germans  for  every  Frenchman,  unless 
there  is  a  radical  change  in  our  attitude. 

In  the  words  of  a  Deputy:  *Thi8 
Chamber  blushes  to  think  that  France 
is  forced  to  confide  to  mercenaries  the 
defense  of  her  flag/ 

On  the  other  hand,  General  Mangin, 
who  refuses  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween Africans  and  Europeans,  asserts 
that  France  is  *a  country  of  one 
hundred  millions/  The  colonel  of  a 
Black  regiment  recently  said  to  the 
author  of  this  article:  — 

My  recruits  since  the  war  do  not  seem  to 
possess  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  that  character- 
ized their  predecessors.  The  men  raised  by 
compulsory  service  are  well  disciplined, 
but  they  do  not  have  the  same  loyalty  as 
om*  old  veterans.  I  have  difficulty  in  per- 
suading even  my  best  noncommissioned 
officers  to  resist.  The  men  do  their  duty, 
but  that*  is 'all. 

A  higher  oflScer,  discussing  the  pro- 
posal to  raise  200,000  Black  troops  by 
conscription,  and  to  station  80,000  of 
these  permanently  in  France,  com- 
ments: *Do  our  theorists  at  home  con- 
sider the  unfortunate  results  that  may 
ensue  from  the  contact  of  these  troops 
with  the  French  people?  .  .  .  These 
fine  plans  fill  an  old  African  campaign- 
er like  myself  with  a  certain  apprehen- 
sion.' 

Algerian  and  Tunisian  natives  of  the 
upper  class,  when  asked  their  opinion 
of  a  proposal  to  extend  the  period  of 
compulsory  service  for  colored  troops 
from  eighteen  months  to  three  years, 
replied  in  substance:  — 

We  Mohammedans  will  undertake  this 
heavy  burden  because  we  hope  to  profit  by 
it.  Personally,  we  believe  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  our  common  people  to  learn 
discipline  from  you.  The  children  of  our 
different  tribes,  thus  brought  together  for 
several  years,  would  soon  become  conscious 


of  their  conmion  African  nationality.  .  •  . 
Within  a  decade  nearly  a  million  Moham- 
medans will  have  served  with  your  colors. 
Tliey  will  constitute  a  force  to  be  redconed 
with.  Tlien  we  hope  that  France  will  repay 
oiu*  loyalty  by  granting  us  the  rights  we 
desire.  We  shall  have  earned  the  right  to 
be  listened  to  with  more  respect  We  are 
particularly  pleased  with  the  thought  that 
80,000  of  our  people  will  live  in  France. 
They  will  learn  to  understand  you. 


^PLATING  UNCLE  SAM  FOR  A  BUCKXStI' 

Under  this  title,  the  Weekly  Review 
of  the  Far  East  has  begun  a  series  of 
articles  dealing  with  American  business 
enterprises  and  investments  in  China. 
The  author  describes  the  extensive  and 
well-organized  propaganda,  in  which 
the  American  Government  itself  has 
taken  an  active  part,  to  'sell'  China's 
market  to  the  American  business  man, 
and  wonders  whether  it  was  not  over- 
done. 

So  far  as  direct  dealings  between 
American  business  men  and  the  Chi- 
nese Government  are  concerned,  the 
results  have  been  disastrous  to  the 
former.  China  owes  American  bankers 
and  manufacturers  at  least  thirty  mil- 
lion dollars  in  our  currency,  and  prob- 
ably considerably  more  than  that. 
This  sum  consists  of  loans  extended  by 
American  bankers  and  financial  organi- 
zations for  goods  sold  to  the  Chinese 
Government  railways,  telegraph  and 
telephone  companies,  and  other  pub- 
lic departments.  Most  of  this  debt  is  in 
actual  default,  and  the  remainder  is 
probably  in  technical  default,  because 
the  Chinese  Government  cannot  pay 
its  bills.  Some  of  the  money  is  already 
two  or  three  years  overdue.  For  in- 
stance, the  Peking-Hankow  Railway 
owes  American  companies  more  than 
four  and  a  half  million  dollars.  United 
States  currency,  for  locomotives,  cars, 
and  equipment  placed  in  service  during 
the  last  four  or  five  years. 
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These  payments  are  in  default,  al- 
though the  company  has  met  promptly 
its  obligations  to  certain  French  and 
English  creditors.  This  allegation,  that 
American  creditors  are  discriminated 
against  in  favor  of  British  and  French 
creditors,  has  started  a  debate  between 
the  Weekly  Review  and  the  British 
North  China  Herald^  from  which  one 
gathers  an  impression  that  the  British 
have  been  shrewder  in  insisting  upon 
security  for  the  money  owed  them  than 
have  our  fellow  citizens.  The  writer  of 
the  article  in  question  cites  a  public 
statement  made  by  a  high  Chinese  offi- 
cial, who  is  a  graduate  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can university  and  also  of  a  leading 
American  missionary  college  in  China, 
*in  which  he  implied  that  it  did  n't 
make  any  particular  diflFerence  wheth- 
er China  defaulted  on  her  American 
debts,  so  long  as  she  kept  her  credit 
good  in  Great  Britain.' 

AN   HISTORICAL    SIEGE 

Italy  intends  to  commemorate  the 
four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
Siege  of  Rhodes  by  the  Turks,  by  re- 
opening the  famous  Solyman  Gate 
and  restoring  the  Bastion  of  England. 
Already  laborers  are  busily  engaged  in 
this  work,  in  order  that  it  may  be  com- 
pleted on  September  24,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  great  Moslem  attack  that 
finally  ejected  Christians  from  this 
ancient  Crusaders'  stronghold.  When 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  were  expelled 
from  Jerusalem  in  1291,  they  turned 
their  attention  to  Rhodes,  where  they 
established  the  seat  of  their  order  in 
1308  and  defended  themselves  for  two 
hundred  years.  During  this  period  the 
other  Christian  communities  of  the 
Levant  successively  fell  under  the 
sway  of  the  advancing  Turk. 

The  Siege  was  conducted  by  Sultan 
Solyman  I,  surnamed  *The  Magnifi- 
cent,' at  a  time  when  the  Ottoman  power 


was  at  its  height.  With  a  fleet  of  SOO 
vessels  and  100,000  men,  including  great 
numbers  of  miners  from  Bosnia  and 
Wallachia,  he  invaded  the  island  and 
advanced  his  works  against  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  city.  The«defenders  con- 
sisted of  600  knights,  and  perhaps  ten 
times  that  number  of  armed  citizens 
and  sailors.  The  fire  of  over  100  can- 
nons was  concentrated  against  the 
Bastion  of  England,  where  it  was  pro- 
posed to  make  the  main  assault.  Be- 
tween September  24  and  the  end  of 
November,  fifteen  fierce  attacks  were 
made,  in  one  of  which  15,000  Turks  are 
said  to  have  been  killed  or  wounded. 
Finally,  on  December  20,  the  garrison 
capitulated  and  withdrew  with  the 
honors  of  war.  The  Sultan  entered  the 
city  on  Christmas  Day,  and  legend 
records  that  he  ordered  the  gate 
through  which  he  made  his  triumphal 
entrance  to  be  bricked  up  in  order  that 
it  might  never  be  used  again. 

Now  Italy  opens  again  this  gate, 
thus  signalizing  the  Christian  recon- 
quest  of  the  Levant. 

PRODIGALITY  ON  THE  RHINE 

The  Liberal  and  Socialist  press  of 
Germany  and  Austria  is  protesting 
against  the  prodigal  expenditures  of  the 
allied  authorities  on  the  Rhine. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  Ber- 
liner  Tageblatty  one  French  official  of  the 
occupying  authorities  spent  236,000 
marks,  before  the  mark  had  reached  its 
present  depreciation,  upon  new  fur- 
niture for  his  quarters,  including  one 
chamber  set  in  golden  birch  and  a 
second  in  mahogany.  An  English  rep- 
resentative spent  464,000  marks  fur- 
nishing his  personal  quarters,  which  are 
described  in  detail  in  the  article  in 
question.  A  French  general  expended 
435,000  marks  refurnishing  his  resi- 
dence. When  Greneral  Mangin  took 
possession  of  his  ofiidal  residence  at 
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Mainz,  2,000,000  marks  were  expended 
upon  its  renovation.  In  addition,  he 
provided  himself  with  a  summer  resi- 
dence at  a  cost  of  more  than  1,500,000 
marks.  Thirty  Persian  rugs  have  been 
purchased  for  French  officers  stationed 
in  the  same  city. 

All  these  expenses,  charged  against 
Germany's  Treasury,  add  to  the  pres- 
sure to  secure  the  cancellation  of  debts 
among  the  Allies,  and  between  America 
and  the  Allies. 

SAILING   VESSELS 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  inter- 
ested in  maritime  affairs  may  recall  a 
short  description  of  La  France,  the 
largest  sailing  vessel  in  the  world,  in 
the  Lwing  Age  of  March  18.  She  was  a 
five-masted  French  bark  of  5,633  tons, 
built  at  Bordeaux  in  1912.  Not  long 
ago  she  was  wrecked  on  a  reef  one 
hundred  miles  off  the  west  coast  of  New 
Caledonia,  and  is  reported  to  be  a  total 
loss. 

Originally  this  vessel  had  a  Diesel  en- 
gine, but  it  suffered  the  fault  of  many 
auxiliaries  in  being  'just  big  enough 
to  kick  her  over  a  calm,'  that  is,  too 
small  for  any  real  use.  Consequently 
it  was  removed  some  time  ago.  Al- 
though so  large  a  vessel,  her  sail  spread 
was  relatively  small  compared  with 
that  of  our  old  Yankee  clippers.  The 
main  yard  of  the  Great  Republic, 
built  in  Boston  in  1853,  was  120  feet; 
that  of  La  France  was  but  90  feet. 

Hamburger  Nachrichten  prints  an  il- 
lustrated description  of  a  new  sailing 
vessel  of  2400  tons  just  launched  at 
Bremen.  It  is  notable  on  account  of  its 
rigging.  The  first  and  third  of  its  five 
masts,  counting  from  the  bow,  are 
square-rigged,  while  the  remaining 
three  are  schooner-rigged,  the  idea 
being  that  her  square  rig  makes  her 
a  better  sailer  when  running  directly 
before  the  wind. 


RAILWAY  PROBLEMS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

British  shippers  and  consumers, 
like  those  of  the  United  States,  are  de- 
manding a  reduction  of  freight  and 
passenger  rates.  'Every  trade  is  call- 
ing out  in  protest,'  says  the  London 
Telegraph  in  a  leader  upon  this  subject, 
*but  little  heed  is  paid,  and  the  railway 
companies  say  they  can  do  no  more 
than  they  have  done  while  their  work- 
ing-costs stand  where  they  do.'  Hopes 
have  been  placed  upon  a  reduction  of 
wages;  but  the  Railway  Union  is  natu- 
rally aggressively  hostile  to  such  a  sug- 
gestion. At  the  last  conference  of  this 
body,  its  leader  made  a  fiery  attack 
upon  any  proposal  to  reduce  wages,  as- 
serting that  *the  finest  industrial  popu- 
lation in  the  world  is  being  driven  back 
to  a  condition  of  slavery  that  would 
disgrace  a  savage  tribe.' 

Railway  managers  complain  that  the 
eight-hour  law  has  saddled  their  com- 
panies with  'ruinous  and  imjustifiiable 
expense.'  The  workers  insist  that 
'nothing  short  of  the  public  ownership 
of  the  whole  transport-services  of  the 
coimtry  will  satisfy  the  members  of  our 
Union  and  the  advanced-thinking  sec- 
tion of  the  public'  The  question  arises, 
naturally,  whether  public  ownership  is 
to  mean  con:trol  exercised  by  Parlia- 
ment or  by  the  railway  employees. 

GLIMPSES  OF  miSH  FIGHTING 

The  London  OiUlook,  which  has  a 
knack  for  getting  interesting  facts  from 
Irish  sources,  gives  the  following  im- 
pressions of  a  resident  of  Cork,  who 
left  that  city  after  the  Rebel  troops 
were  in  full  possession:  — 

The  Republicans  undoubtedly  are  in  un- 
disputed control,  and  cannot  be  ousted 
excepting  by  military  pressure  from  the 
North.  But  in  one  sense  the  situation  is 
better  than  in  Dublin,  where  the  sympathy 
of  the  inhabitants  was  divided.   In  Cork, 
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the  home  and  birthplace  of  Michael  Collins, 
public  sentiment  seems  solid  for  the  Free 
State,  and  the  dominant  Republican  sol- 
diery is  everywhere  greeted  with  black 
looks  and  taimts.  The  troops  are  discour- 
aged in  consequence. 

This  paper's  Dublin  correspondent 
pays  the  following  tribute  to  the  Free 
State  troops  in  Dublin:  — 

No  one  should  write  from  Dublin  in  these 
days  without  paying  a  tribute  to  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Free  State  army  for  their  cour- 
age, good  humor,  and  kindliness.  These 
qualities  of  the  Irish  are  now,  after  a  long 
interval,  again  recognized  even  by  the  old 
Unionists  who  had  thought  them  lost  to  the 
Irish  race.  As  most  of  the  men  in  the  Free 
State  army  were  fighters  in  the  struggle 
against  British  government,  their  conduct 
in  these  weeks  rather  shatters  the  theory  of 
men  like  General  Prescott  Deasy,  the  apolo- 
gist of  the  Black  and  Tans,  who  represents 
Sinn  Fein  as  a  mere  symptom  of  brutality 
and  degeneration. 

BRITISH  WAGES 

While  unemployment  is  slowly  de- 
creasing in  Great  Britain,  the  reduc- 
tion of  wages  proceeds  apace.  Coun- 
try printers  are  accepting  reductions 
amounting  to  three  dollars  a  week, 
under  a  decree  of  the  Industrial  Court. 
The  engineering  trade-unions  are  bal- 
loting on  a  proposal  cutting  the  pay 
of  their  members  about  four  dollars  a 
week,  in  three  installments  between 
now  and  the  end  of  September.  Dock- 
workers  have  refused  to  accept  a  reduc- 
tion below  the  national  minimum  wage, 
which  is  now  12^.  —  somewhat  under 
three  dollars  —  a  day,  but  negotiations 
are  still  proceeding. 

A.  L.  Bowley,  a  well-known  English 
statistician,  contributes  two  articles  to 
the  Westminster  Gazette  upon  the  move- 
ment of  wages  and  the  cost  of  living 
between  1914  and  1922,  in  which  he 
says:  — 


During  the  first  three  years  of  the  war, 
rates  of  wages  rose  less  rapidly  than  the 
cost  of  living,  but  the  actual  earnings  of 
many  men  increased  more  than  their  nomi- 
nal rates,  owing  to  full  employment,  to 
overtime,  and  to  promotion  to  higher-grade 
jobs.  In  the  year  before  and  the  year  after 
the  Armistice,  wages  caught  up  the  cost  of 
living,  and  in  1919  employment  continued 
to  be  very  good,  though  overtime  dimin- 
ished, and  men  returned  to  their  pre-war 
grades.  In  1919  hours  of  work  were  gener- 
ally reduced,  and  the  index  for  the  past  two 
years  shows  the  rate  for  a  shortened  week. 
The  cost  of  living  and  rates  of  wages  rose 
by  nearly  equal  steps  from  the  middle  of 

1919  (when  they  were  both  about  110  per 
cent  above  the  pre-war  level)  to  the  end  of 

1920  (when  they  were  both  about  170  per 
cent  above  that  level). 

During  the  past  eighteen  months 
the  cost  of  living  fell  rapidly  —  except 
during  the  third  quarter  of  1921  — 
until  last  March,  since  when  it  has  been 
nearly  stationary.  Wages  fell  very  little 
in  the  early  months  of  1920,  and  were 
about  thirty-four  points  above  prices 
in  July  of  that  year.  Since  then  they 
have  declined  decidedly,  and  now  real 
wages,  in  terms  of  purchasing  power, 
average  very  little  more  than  before  th^ 
war,  although  they  are  obtained  for  a 
shorter  week's  work. 


♦ 


BRING  BACK  THE  REIMS  CATHEDRAL 

SiSLEY  HuDDLESTON  makcs  an  ap- 
peal in  the  Times  for  the  return  of  the 
stones  of  the  Reims  Cathedral,  carried 
off  by  curio-hunters;  and  the  Times 
very  properly  gives  this  request  a 
prominent  position  on  its  editorial  page. 
However,  a  carping  critic,  who  writes 
to  the  London  Heraldy  is  unkind  enough 
to  quote  the  following  from  the  adver- 
tising pages  of  the  June  17,  1921  issue 
of  the  Times:  — 

REIMS  CATHEDRAL  SOUVENIR 

Complete  door-handle  from  northwest  door 

YffULT  Offers? 
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MINOR   NOTES 

The  British  motor-car-manufactur- 
ing industry  seems  to  be  struggling 
against  adverse  conditions,  for  which 
its  leaders  find  it  difficult  to  account. 
English  motor-car  engineering  is  of  a 
high  character,  and  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  that  country  certainly  should 
be  no  greater  than  in  the  United  States. 
Probably  what  Great  Britain  lacks  is 
an  immense  domestic  market,  such  as 
we  have  in  America.  At  present  she 
imports  more  motor  cars  —  in  value  — 
than  she  exports,  her  foreign  purchases 
amoimting  to  5,832,000  pounds  ster- 
ling, and  her  sales  abroad  to  5,615,000 
poimds.  Both  figures  show  a  marked 
decline  from  those  for  1920,  when  Great 
Britain  imported  motor  cars,  motor 
cycles,  and  parts,  from  the  United 
States  alone  to  the  value  of  sixteen  and 
a  half  million  poimds.  Commenting 
upon  this  situation,  the  London  Econ^ 
omist  says:  *Inmiediately  after  the 
war  various  attempts  were  made  to 
compete  with  the  peculiar  type  of 
American  motor  cars  which  invaded 
markets  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
.  .  .  But  whatever  may  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  models  produced,  the  fact 
remains  that  financially  the  schemes 
were  not  successful.' 

Czechoslovakia  has  some  1200  co- 
operative societies,  of  which  700  are 
distributive.  The  remainder  are  rural 
cooperatives  and  cooperatives  engaged 
in  production.  The  productive  cooper- 
atives are  the  oldest  and  are  engaged  in 
thirty-five  branches  of  industry.  The 
most  important  manufacture  clothing, 
boots  and  shoes,  glassware,  and  porce- 
lains. Several  make  export  goods.  A 
cooperative  bakery,  with  260  branches. 


has  been  in  existence  at  Prague  for 
twenty-seven  years.  These  societies 
are  closely  associated  with  the  trade- 
imions. 

Chile  sold  annually  before  the  war 
about  two  and  a  half  million  tons  of 
nitrate.  The  depression  in  Europe  has 
cut  down  her  market  there  by  about 
one  million  tons.  The  result  has  been 
a  protracted  depression  in  Chile,  and 
an  imfavorable  trade-balance  that  has 
affected  both  foreign  exchange  and 
retail  business.  Heavy  stocks  of  nitrate 
have  accimiulated  in  the  meantime,  at 
various  ofidnas  in  Chile,  where  they 
cheat  the  hope  of  rising  prices. 

Potentially  the  United  States  is  a 
market  that  may  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  Chile's  previous  outlets  in  Central 
Europe.  Such  a  development  is  in 
every  way  to  be  desired,  both  by  Chile 
and  by  our  country.  At  the  present 
time  nitrates  imported  into  the  Unit^ 
ed  States  are  used  principally  by  our 
Southern  cotton-planters;  they  are  also 
employed  by  sugar-raisers,  especially 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Common- 
wealth Prime  Minister,  a  conference  of 
labor  leaders  and  representative  em- 
ployers was  recently  held,  to  discuss 
the  economic  crisis  in  that  country. 
The  attendance  was  disappointingly 
small.  After  several  days  of  sparring, 
both  sides  submitted  a  report.  The 
labor  men  insisted  that  nothing  less 
than  Guild  Socialism  would  save  the 
situation,  whereupon  the  employers 
broke  off  the  discussion.  Among  the 
suggestions  made  by  employees  were 
proposals  to  establish  a  biusic  wage  and 
to  adopt  profit-sharing. 


THE  AUTHOR  AND  THE  BOOK  INDUSTRY 


BY  RAMON  PEREZ  DE  AYALA 


[The  following  article  is  part  of  an  address  delivered  by  this  well-knoum  Spanish  man  of 
letters  ai  the  recent  Barcelona  ExposiHon,] 


From  La  Prensa,  April  20,  30 
(Buenos  Aires  Liberal  Daily) 


There  is  a  proverb  which  says: 
*  Every  man  speaks  of  the  Fair  accord- 
ing to  his  gains  or  losses  there.'  But 
though  I  may  have  fared  badly  in 
respect  to  gains  or  losses,  I  swear  to 
you  that  I  shall  speak  with  admiration 
of  this  magnificent  industrial  display. 

Industry  belongs  to  the  world  of 
necessity  and  of  possibility.  Things  of 
the  spirit  belong  to  the  world  of  the 
arbitrary  —  of  the  hitherto  impossible. 
The  spirit  enunciates  new  possibilities, 
new  stimuli  to  action  and  conquest. 
Accordingly,  whatever  relates  to  indus- 
try is  clear,  sensible,  limited,  compre- 
hensible; whatever  relates  to  the  spirit 
is  vague,  general,  capricious,  without 
limits. 

In  this  industrial  atmosphere,  where 
others  have  spoken  upon  >  matters 
definite  and  clear,  I  have  been  invited 
to  speak  of  the  things  of  the  spirit,  as 
they  are  related  to  a  particular  indus- 
try —  the  manufacture  of  books.  If  I, 
an  author,  depart  in  what  I  say  from 
the  cannons  of  industrial  orthodoxy, 
pardon  me,  for  I  am  unfamiliar  with 
my  medium.  I  do  not  aspire  to  the 
hope  that  my  words  shall  set  forth  a 
teaching;  I  aim  only  to  evoke  an  emo- 
tion, a  longing  for  the  things  of  the 
spirit. 

Paper-makers,  printers,  and  editors 
—  not  as  a  hierarchy,  but  in  the  order 
named  —  constitute  what  I  may  call, 
without  irreverence,  the  Holy  Trinity 
of  the  book  industry.  What  does  the 


author  represent  before  this  Holy 
Trinity?  It  is  with  the  author  as  with 
poetic  license.  Theodore  de  Banville,  in 
his  Short  Treatise  on  French  Poetry^ 
devotes  a  full  chapter  to  this  topic.  It 
is  admirable.  Nothing  more  temperate 
and  more  precise  has  been  written  on 
the  subject.  The  chapter  reduces  itself 
to  a  single  proposition:  poetic  license 
does  not  exist.  By  implication,  there- 
fore, in  the  book  industry  the  author 
does  not  exist. 

Possibly  we  might  conclude  our 
discussion  with  this  statement,  and 
feel  satisfied  that  we  had  treated  our 
theme  with  absolute  precision  and 
brevity.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  author 
himself  is  a  more  or  less  potential  or 
fictitious  being,  as  he  has  been  ever 
since  the  traitorous  invention  of  the 
press.  We  Spanish  authors  shall  exist, 
perhaps,  but  as  yet  we  do  not  actually 
exist. 

I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  author 
as  a  creator — where,  if  he  still  exists, 
it  is,  so  to  speak,  in  a  country  of  the 
fourth  dimension  —  but  of  the  author 
as  a  factor  in  industry.  A  moment's 
reflection  will  confirm  my  statement. 
If  we  regard  the  economic  aspect  of 
the  case,  not  a  single  Spanish  author 
has  ever  been  able  to  live  from  his 
books.  In  industry,  the  author  may 
be  merchandise,  but  he  is  not  a  mer- 
chant. In  society,  the  author  does  not 
possess  that  authority  from  which  his 
very  title  is  derived.  Let  me  repeat,  in 
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the  Spanish  book  industry  the  author 
does  not  exist,  except  potentially,  as  a 
future  possibility.  This  temporary 
nonexistence  of  the  author  is  a  transi- 
tory stage  in  the  development  of  that 
indxistry.  In  other  countries  the  stage 
has  now  been  passed.  In  Spain  it  is 
passing,  also.  Meanwhile,  patience  and 
hope. 

Historically,  the  advent  of  the  book 
as  an  industrial  article  caused  the 
disappearance  of  the  author.  The  book 
was  begotten  of  the  press.  It  was  the 
first-born  of  the  printing  press,  and 
even  in  its  infancy  usurped  intellectual 
authority  to  the  exclusion  of  the  author. 
Upon  the  author's  intellectual  author- 
ity was  superimposed  a  fetish-author- 
ity —  the  superstition,  we  might  say, 
of  the  moulded  letter.  The  author  had 
to  convert  himself  into  a  courtesan, 
a  servant  of  the  book.  Instead  of  the 
book  becoming  the  author's  tool,  it 
became  the  author's  despot.  The  book 
tends  to  become  a  finality  in  itself. 
The  author  was  deposed  to  a  secondary 
and  almost  superfluous  role.  This  may 
seem  illogical  and  absurd,  but  so  it  was; 
and  so  it  continues  to  be  to-day  in 
Spain. 

You  may  argue  that  this  is  illogical; 
that  authors  existed  centuries  before 
we  had  books;  that,  therefore,  the 
author  can  dispense  with  the  press, 
while  the  book  cannot  dispense  with 
the  author.  Alas,  this  may  be  true, 
but  none  the  less,  with  the  advent  of 
the  press,  the  living  authors  —  those 
of  flesh  and  blood  —  unwittingly  lost 
their  authority.  To  be  sure,  the  book 
needed  to  be  written,  but  after  the  book 
trade  was  born,  the  book  logically 
and  economically  chose  its  authors 
among  the  dead,  whose  services  were 
both  sacred  and  gratuitous,  rather 
than  among  the  living,  whose  prestige 
was  less  and  whose  cost  was  higher. 
It  was  natural  for  the  book  to  seek  the 
certain  and  established  authority  of 


the  ancients,  rather  than  the  doubtful 
and  disputed  authority  of  the  modems. 
So  a  great  majority  of  our  earlier  books 
contain  the  writings  of  the  masters  of  a 
previoxis  age,  or  treat  of  what  they 
wrote.  Consequently,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  book,  the  living  author 
disappeared  as  the  legitimate  .font  of 
authority;  and  in  his  place  there 
entered  upon  the  stage  three  new 
actors  —  the  paper-maker,  the  printer, 
and  the  editor  or  bookseller. 

No  wonder  that  some  living  authors, 
ignorant  that  this  gospel  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  of  the  book  —  paper-maker, 
printer,  and  editor  —  is  transitory,  are 
impatient  because  the  transition  is 
excessively  prolonged,  and  curse  the 
invention  of  the  press,  as  though  that 
were  the  original  sin.  Before  that 
event  was  the  Golden  Age  of  authors. 
How  is  it  possible  not  to  look  back  at 
that  Edenic  period  with  melancholy 
eyes  and  bitter  hearts? 

In  the  beginning,  the  author  did  not 
write  on  fragile  paper,  but  on  the 
eternal  turquoise  of  Heaven.  His 
instrument  was  the  oral  word.  His 
sentences  soared  into  the  fluid  air  like 
honey-kden  bees.  Therefore  Homer 
called  them  *wingfed  words.'  They  did 
not  alight  on  paper,  but  in  the  hearts 
of  men.  The  ancients  supposed  — 
perhaps  they  felt  they  knew  —  that 
the  heart  is  the  seat  of  the  intelligence 
and  the  memory.  Solomon  says: 
*The  heart  of  the  wise  will  govern  the 
tongue.'  In  the  Persian,  Hebrew,  and 
Arabic  languages  there  is  the  same 
idiom:  *to  think  with  the  heart.* 
Quintus  Ennius  maintained  that  he 
had  'three  hearts'  because  he  spoke 
three  languages.  And  do  we  not  say  in 
our  own  day:  *to  learn  by  heart'? 

Limned  in  a  heart,  and  impressed  on 
other  hearts  for  centuries,  the  author's 
words  were  living  things,  and  not  em- 
balmed in  the  sarcophagus  of  a  book. 
This  was  the  semidivine  epoch  of  the 
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are  the  most  certain  things  that  exist. 
They  cannot  be  grasped,  and  yet  there 
is  no  really  fruitful  act  of  our  life  that 
is  not  governed  by  this  inexpressible 
truth.  What  do  we  do  from  morning 
until  night?  We  live  for  what  we  will. 
And  what  do  we  will?  Something  that 
we  do  not  know  and  cannot  compre- 
hend, and  yet  believe  in  implicitly. 

This  faith  rests  upon  a  better  proof 
than  intellectual  demonstration.  Any 
pettifogger  can  detect  faulty  logic  in 
the  teaching  of  Plato,  Christ,  or  Paul; 
and  yet  that  teaching  does  not  die. 
Every  word  they  spoke  is  still  truly 
alive,  and  has  a  power  of  kindling 
faith  far  beyond  any  physical,  his- 
torical, or  social  theory.  When  we  ask 
what  is  demonstrable  in  the  strictest 
term  of  the  word,  even  the  geometry  of 
Euclid  does  not  stand  the  test.  But  if 
the  world  is  profoundly  conscious  of 
truth,  by  what  are  we  to  identify  this 
living  truth? 

We  identify  it  by  the  power  with 
which  it  seizes  our  heart.  Every  true 
word  has  a  quality  of  its  own,  and  ev- 
ery thought  that  springs,  not  from  the 
labyrinth  of  the  dialectic  intellect,  but 
from  the  realm  of  our  feeling,  possess- 
es the  vital  quality  that  inspires  trust. 
After  this,  demonstration  is  merely 
superfluous  persuasion.  A  man  feels 
himself  called  upon  to  proclaim  the 
truth,  not  because  he  thinks  it,  but 
because  he  perceives  it  and  experiences 
it,  because  the  world  he  feels  in  his 
spirit  is  more  real  to  him  than  the 
world  he  sees  with  his  eyes.  If  he  sees 
wrongly,  at  least  his  dust  will  level  the 
way  for  those  who  follow  on  the  road  to 
truth.  If  only  one  word  of  what  he 
says  is  inspired,  it  will  become,  no  mat- 
ter how  carelessly  sown  abroad,  seed 
for  a  mighty  harvest  in  the  hearts  of 
men. 

We  must  liberate  ourselves  from  the 
slothfulness  of  conscience,  which  merely 
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negative  resistance  to  purely  material 
pleasure,  to  countinghouse  and  market 
ideals,  to  commonplace  hypocrisy,  has 
left  in  the  heart  of  Europe.  Let  us  but 
feel  the  sting  of  the  unworthiness  of 
which  we  are  convicted  by  the  indus- 
trial bondage  of  our  own  brothers,  — 
men  of  our  beloved  divine  blood, — 
and  we  shall  follow  unhesitatingly  a 
path  parallel  with  that  of  Socialism, 
although  we  shall  reject  the  goal  of 
Socialism. 

If  we  desire  a  growth  of  the  soul  in 
the  world  of  the  spirit,  we  must  desire* 
the  redemption  of  our  brothers  from 
their  hereditary  bondage  in  the  physi- 
cal world.  In  seeking  to  liberate  the 
unfree,  we  shall  not  find  any  redistribu- 
tion of  physical  wealth  or  any  rationing 
of  material  pleasures  a  sufficient  rem- 
edy. Smoothing  out  the  inequalities 
of  human  destiny  and  human  desire 
is  not  essential  to  that  redemption. 
Neither  will  it  be  the  primary  purpose 
of  society  to  make  all  men  independent, 
or  good,  or  equal,  or  happy. 

The  task  before  us  is  to  substitute 
self-direction  and  self-responsibility 
for  a  blind  and  invincible  institution. 
We  cannot  force  freedom  upon  men; 
we  can  only  remove  existing  obstacles 
from  the  path  of  freedom.  Whatever 
human  and  moral  sacrifice  this  may 
cost  is  a  matter  of  indifierence,  for  we 
are  not  seeking  utility  and  profit,  but 
obeying  a  divine  law.  Even  were  obe- 
dience to  that  law  to  lessen  the  sum 
of  material  well-being,  the  validity  of 
that  law  would  not  be  thereby  affected. 
Were  our  efforts  to  put  this  law  in 
practice  to  delay  the  progress  of  mate- 
rial civilization,  that  would  be  rela- 
tively unimportant.  We  may  inquire 
dispassionately  whether  such  super- 
ficially undesirable  results  will  follow. 
But  if  we  discover  that  they  will  not 
ensue,  that  should  be  for  us  no  special 
commendation  or  encouragement.  For 
the  man  who  seeks  what  is  ultimate- 
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broader  vision  in  the  narrow  programme 
of  the  Nationalists,  whose  gaze  is 
wholly  fixed  upon  the  past.  The  South 
African  Party  of  General  Smuts  can 
pursue  these  greater  objects  only  by 
holding  aloof  from  British  policy  with 
regard  to  the  natives  and  remaining 
true  to  the  traditions  of  the  earlier 
Boers.  Even  the  most  casual  perusal 
of  the  South  African  press  shows  that 
there  is  a  strong  pro-English  element 
in  this  party  that  refuses  to  see  the 
dangers  that  the  native  problem  pre- 
sents, and  that  regards  a  mongrel  South 
Africa  as  not  entirely  undesirable,  be- 
cause it  would  be  more  easily  ruled  than 
a  South  Africa  with  a  vigorous  pure 
White  population. 

The  only  remedy  that  I  see  for  this 
perilous  tendency  is  to  Africanize  the 
British  element  in  the  Union,  and  to 
convert  them  to  a  programme  of  in- 
dependence upon  a  basis  of  complete 
equality  with  England.  That  was,  in 
fact,  the  very  core  and  substance  of 
Botha's  platform. 

Naturally,  where  everything  is  so 
confused  and  impermanent  as  it  is  in  a 
new  coimtry  like  South  Africa,  and 
where  so  many  cross-currents  are  at 
work,  many  different  opinions  can  be 
honestly  held.  But  all  must  agree  to 
this:  the  rapidly  multiplying,  vigorous, 
acclimated  Boers  are  the  most  powerful 
factor  in  the  situation.  Their  language 
is  proving  itself  better  accommodated 
to  the  demands  of  frontier  intercourse 
than  the  English,  and  is  evolving  into  a 
distinct  tongue  different  from  the  High 
Dutch  spoken  in  Holland.  The  school 
system  is  vastly  better  than  it  was 
in  the  old  Transvaal,  and  a  growing 
number  of  young  Boers  are  entering 
commerce  and  industry,  or  studying  at 


foreign  universities.  During  the  war 
new  manufactures  sprang  up.  The 
local  Dutch  press  already  rivals  in 
many  respects  the  press  of  Europe; 
and  during  the  war  its  editorial  and 
news  service  were  characterized  by  in- 
dependence and  exhaustiveness.  Farm- 
ing methods  are  improving. 

In  a  word,  the  Boers  are  rapidly  ris- 
ing  out  of  the  narrow  limitTtiois  of 
their  old  pastoral  life  and  making  them- 
selves felt  in  every  field  of  economic  and 
social,  as  well  as  political,  activity.  Of 
course,  there  will  be  no  sudden  revolu- 
tion. 

The  world-wide  economic  depression 
that  has  followed  the  war,  plus  such 
disturbing  local  questions  as  the  pro- 
posed annexation  of  South  Rhodesia, 
urgent  administrative  and  judicial  re- 
forms, and  the  new  labor  movement, 
are  absorbing  the  not  unembarrassed 
attention  of  the  Union  Grovemment. 

The  radical  changes  now  occurring 
in  South  Africa  are  part  of  that  larger 
process  that  has  been  transforming  the 
British  Empire  since  the  war.  All  the 
Dominions  are  demanding  more  au- 
tonomy and  a  larger  voice  in  Imperial 
policies.  Sooner  or  later,  England  wiU 
be  forced  to  consent  to  a  general  re- 
vision of  the  Imperial  C!onstitution, 
which  will  change  the  Empire  from  a 
mother  country,  with  a  cluster  of  more 
or  less  dependent  colonies,  into  a  con- 
federation of  equal  members.  ThiswiU 
revolutionize  British  policy,  and  com- 
pel the  English  to  cease  looking  upon 
Colonials  as  *  second-class  men.'  A 
British  Empire  thus  transformed  will 
allow  Boers  greater  freedom  of  action, 
and  afford  opportunities  for  self-de- 
velopment greater  than  they  have  ever 
hitherto  enjoyed. 


RUMINATIONS  IN  AMERICA 


BY  MARCELINO  DOMINGO 


[This  article  forms  pari  of  a  series  of  contribuiums  to  the  Spanish  press  by  one  of  the  better- 
known  Socialist  writers  of  Spain,  summarizing  his  observations  in  Latin  America.  We  have 
previously  alluded  to  the  fact  thai  the  unrest  which  we  are  inclined  to  assume  as  chronic 
among  our  Spanish-spe<iking  neighbors  to  the  southward  is  gradually  losing  its  exclusively 
political  character  and  assuming  social  and  class  aspects  with  which  our  own  people  are  likely 
to  he  increasingly  concerned.] 


From  El  Socialista,  June  28-30 
(Madbid  Socialist-Labor  Daily) 


Although  Cuba  has  not  yet  reached 
a  stage  of  political  evolution  where  her 
political  practices  and  customs  are 
above  moral  reproach,  and  where  indi- 
vidual ambition  is  ever  ready  to  bow 
to  the  exigencies  of  public  welfare,  her 
civic  institutions  and  respect  for  con- 
stitutional practices  place  her  decided- 
ly in  advance  of  Spain.  To  be  sure, 
public  opinion  is  anaesthetized  by  the 
right  of  intervention,  sometimes  exer- 
cised, and  always  held  in  reserve,  by 
the  United  States.  If  we  listen  intently 
to  the  voice  of  the  Cuban  heart,  it  dis- 
closes to  us  the  deep  longing  of  the 
nation  for  complete  and  unqualified 
sovereignty,  for  freedom  to  ^hape  her 
social  structure  as  the  nation  wills. 
That  will  come  sooner  or  later.  Cuba 
will  follow  a  course  parallel  to  that  of 
Mexico,  and  these  two  Republics  will 
have  a  profound  influence  upon  the 
vigorous  spirit  of  unrest  that  already 
begins  to  manifest  itself  among  their 
neighbors  farther  south.  In  general, 
Spanish  America  is  already  politically 
in  advance  of  Spain,  and  is  concen- 
trating its  energy  upon  still  further 
progress. 

The  Spanish  American  views  Spain 
according  to  the  light  in  which  he  in- 
terprets his  country's  past  history  — 
with  hatred,  respect,  or  love.    Some 


Americans  regard  the  Conquest  as  a 
feat  of  soulless  adventurers;  others  as 
the  work  of  hair-brained  Quixotes;  and 
still  others  as  the  predatory  incursion 
of  gold-thirsty  robbers.  I  find  men  here 
who  look  back  to  the  period  of  Spanish 
rule  as  an  era  the  very  memory  of  which 
is  an  insult  to  the  human  race.  Others 
regard  it  as  a  transitional  period,  during 
which  the  young  peoples  of  America 
were  reaching  national  maturity;  and 
there  are  yet  others  who  look  up(Hi  our 
rule  merely  as  a  demonstration  of 
Spain's  incapacity  to  govern  colonies. 
But  whatever  the  attitude  of  your  na- 
tive Spanish  American  toward  Spain's 
past  relations  with  his  continent,  he  is 
fully  convinced  that  the  political  insti- 
tutions and  social  conditions  of  his  own 
country  are  now  superior  to  those  of 
the  motherland.  He  regards  Spain 
either  with  wrath,  with  sorrow,  or  with 
sarcasm.  Our  Monarchy,  our  Parlia- 
ment that  does  not  function,  our  re- 
pression of  the  working  classes,  our 
hapless  and  disgraceful  Morocco  ad- 
venture arouse  his  scorn.  This  attitude 
was  forcibly  expressed  by  the  present 
Minister  of  Instruction  in  Mexico. 
When  I  asked  what  kind  of  reception 
his  country  would  give  to  Alfonso  XIQ, 
he  said:  *A  pleasant  one,  as  the  oflicial 
representative  of  Spain;  but  Mexico 
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would  prefer  to  see  Spain  represented 
in  a  more  worthy  manner.' 

America  is  cutting  new  trails  in 
world  history  of  which  we  know  little. 
Our  own  country  still  lags  far  behind  in 
political  culture  and  social  progress. 
She  is  daUy  becoming  more  and  more 
alienated  from  her  American  daughters. 
Historical  traditions?  They  are  not 
enough.  The  same  tongue?  Men  do 
not  group  themselves  by  languages,  but 
by  ideas.  If  the  Spanish  idiom  ceases 
to  articulate  in  Spain  the  thoughts  that 
float  through  the  mind  of  America, 
that  idiom  will  cease  to  be  a  bond  be- 
tween these  two  halves  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  world.  It  is  not  language  and 
history,  but  community  of  ideas,  in- 
stitutions, and  ideals  that  will  hold  to- 
gether the  two  branches  of  our  race  on 
the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 
Only  that  will  serve.  If  Spain  is  not 
to  become  irreparably  alienated  from 
America,  she  must  awaken  to  the  true 
situation  and  place  herself  in  line  with 
the  forefront  of  political  and  social 
progress  across  the  water. 

This  is  an  even  more  imperative 
duty  for  Spanish  settlers  in  America. 
The  Spanish  immigrant  usually  crosses 
the  Atlantic  because  he  can  do  better 
materially  in  a  new  land  than  at  home. 
While  he  is  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  a 
competence,  his  whole  attention  is 
absorbed  in  that  labor;  when  he  has 
attained  his  desire,  he  becomes  jeal- 
ously alert  to  defend  his  property.  In 
other  words,  Spanish  immigrants  in 
America  are,  as  a  body,  ultraconserv- 
ative.  That  is  notably  true  of  certain 
districts  in  Cuba,  and  is  even  more 
evident,  perhaps,  in  Mexico.  These 
Spaniards  are  totally  unaware  of  the 
extent  to  which  they  prejudice  Spain's 
moral  prestige  in  the  New  World  by 
their  reactionary  attitude.  The  Span- 
ish immigrant  should  have  an  historical 
ambition  to  stand  in  the  forefront  of 
political  and  social  progress  in  America 


and,  if  possible,  to  direct  its  course.  If 
he  cannot  do  this,  at  least  he  should  not 
be  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  reform. 

Were  the  Spanish  settlers  in  the  New 
World  imbued  with  an  enlightened 
liberalism,  they  might  contribute  in- 
conceivably to  the  prestige  and  moral 
influence  of  their  mother  country  in 
these  new  Republics.  If  their  idealism 
alone  does  not  counsel  such  an  attitude, 
their  self-interest  should  do  so.  For 
hitherto  Spanish  Americans  have  been 
so  absorbed  by  political  problems,  by 
the  task  of  establishing  autonomy  and 
independence,  and  of  liberating  their 
country  from  foreign  intervention,  that 
they  haye  left  trade  and  industry,  and 
even  commercial  agriculture,  largely  in 
the  hands  of  Spanish  settlers.  But 
now  the  Spanish-American  Republics 
have  successfully  asserted  their  polit- 
ical independence,  and  their  people 
are  turning  their  attention  to  winning 
economic  independence.  If  in  this  new 
evolution  the  division  between  Con- 
servatives and  Progressives  proves  to 
be  also  a  division  between  Spanish  im- 
migrants and  natives,  a  situation  will 
result  most  imfortunate  for  the  former. 

I  therefore  regard  this  as  a  critical 
hour  for  Spain,  and  for  the  Spanish 
settlers  in  America.  Both  must  show 
evidence  of  a  liberalism  of  spirit  and  of 
institutions  equal  to  that  of  America,  or 
both  are  destined  to  be  irretrievably 
alienated  and  cut  off  from  association 
with  America  in  the  route  she  is  pur- 
suing. .  .  . 

Cuba  is  an  isle  in  chains.  She  wore 
chains  when  she  was  a  colony  of  Spain, 
who  set  narrow  limits  to  her  freedom. 
She  is  in  chains  to-day,  after  buying  her 
independence  with  her  blood,  because 
the  United  States,  while  apparently 
leaving  her  a  free  exercise  of  sover- 
eignty, has  shackled  her  with  a  Piatt 
Amendment. 

Cuba's  priceless  treasure  is  her 
geographical  position,  rathw  than  her 
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sugar  and  tobacco.  Like  Japan  and 
Great  Britain,  she  is  a  distinct  geo- 
graphical unit.  She  holds  the  key  to 
waters  that  form  the  vestibule  of  a  con- 
tinent. She  is  the  inmiediate  neighbor 
of  all  the  three  Americas;  and  yet  she  is 
not  a  part  of  any  one  of  them.  I  re- 
peat, Cuba's  greatest  treasure  is  her 
geographical  position.  Yet  that  geo- 
graphical position,  which  might  be  her 
most  formidable  and  effective  source  of 
sovereignty,  is  the  cause  of  her  en- 
chainment. Her  case  is  similar,  in  a 
way,  to  that  of  Mexico,  whose  great 
economic  resource  is  petroleum.  The 
masterful  nations  of  the  world  are 
searching  the  whole  globe  for  oil,  con- 
vinced that  its  possession  is  a  guaranty 
of  commercial  and  political  power. 
Mexico  possesses  oil  in  what  seem  to 
be  inexhaustible  quantities.  But  while 
this  treasure  is  the  source  of  her  wealth, 
it  is  also  the  source  of  her  misery.  It 
has  brought  her  political  instability, 
and  unceasing  encroachments  upon  her 
sovereignty  by  other  Powers. 

However,  Cuba  presents  a  moral 
problem  more  depressing  than  that  of 
Mexico.  The  latter  country  has  per- 
mitted foreign  capitalists  to  take  pos- 
session of  her  natural  wealth,  to  batten 
on  the  riches  of  her  vast  estates,  her 
rich  mineral  resources,  and  her  trade; 
but  she  has  successfully  resisted  politi- 
cal subjugation.  No  foreign  master  has 
set  his  hand  on  the  Constitution  of 
Mexico.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  Con- 
stitution of  Mexico  is  at  last  setting 
definite  limits  to  the  usurpation  of 
foreign  exploiters.  This  is  not  true  of 
Cuba.  She  struggled  to  free  herself 
from  Spanish  bondage  until  Spain  de- 
livered her  into  the  bondage  of  a  nearer 
and  more  powerful  master. 

Now,  wearied  with  the  struggle,  con- 
scious of  her  powerlessness,  her  courage 
gone,  her  civic  conscience  deadened, 
the  same  Cuba  that  so  valiantly  and 
vigorously  defied  Spain  bows  her  head 


submissively  to  her  Anglo-Saxon  neigh- 
bor. I  know  positively  that  deep  in  the 
soul  of  every  Cuban  lies  hidden  an  ir- 
repressible burden  of  grief,  of  protest, 
of  aversion  for  this  bondage;  but  on  the 
surface  one  sees  only  a  spirit  of  utter 
self-abnegation.  The  United  States  has 
a  free  field  in  Cuba  for  economic  and 
political  exploitation. 

Cuba's  bondage,  like  the  servitude  of 
any  being  having  a  mind  and  will  of  its 
own,  arouses  the  spontaneous  indigna- 
tion of  all  who  realize  what  moral 
slavery  means.  For  this  is  a  curse  that 
robs  the  human  race  of  the  best  services 
of  an  entire  people.  Such  bondage 
begets  indifference  to  the  higher  fruits 
of  civilization,  aversion  to  independent 
action,  a  spirit  of  passive  servility.  A 
person  or  a  people  in  bondage  either 
fights  desperately  to  break  his  bonds, 
or  learns  to  love  them.  In  the  latter 
case,  all  impulse  to  enrich  the  spiritual 
content  of  life,  and  to  elevate  its  moral 
basis,  vanishes.  A  bondsman  may  be- 
come a  superman  if  he  revolts;  but  he 
inevitably  becomes  a  subman  if  he 
submits. 

In  one  aspect,  the  European  War  was 
fought  for  the  liberty  and  political 
rights  of  small  nations.  I  shall  not 
pause  to  examine  whether  in  this  re- 
spect, as  in  so  many  others,  the  war 
was  an  immense  humbug  —  a  betrayal 
of  every  hope  we  based  upon  it.  But 
let  us  assume  that  this  was  not  so;  that 
the  small  nations  have  really  been  given 
a  guaranty  of  independence.  Does  this 
mean  that  our  task  is  accomplished? 
No.  There  is  a  political  status  worse 
than  that  of  the  nationalities  that 
have  not  succeeded  in  attaining  self- 
government.  I  mean  the  condition  of 
nominally  independent  states  that  are 
in  reality  economic  or  political  colonies. 
Nothing  too  bad  can  be  said  of  the 
status  of  India  to-day  or  of  Ireland 
yesterday;  but  the  condition  of  Mexico, 
Cuba,  Guatemala,  and  Nicaragua  is 
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still  worse.  Unhappy  he  who  possesses 
no  political  rights;  but  still  more  un- 
happy he  who  possesses  those  rights,  but 
is  prevented  from  freely  enjoying  them! 
What  hope  is  there  for  these  shackled 
nations?  Armed  rebellion?  That  would 
accomplish  nothing,  because  the  master 
they  serve  is  not  an  open  and  visible 
enemy.  They  are  not  enchained  by 
armed  force,  but  by  subtle  legal  bonds 
against  which  they  may  beat  their 
hands  as  against  empty  air.  Can  they 
appeal  to  the  conscience  of  mankind? 
That  might  be  a  first  step  forward.  If 


persisted  in,  such  a  protest  might  even- 
tually result  in  some  international  or- 
ganization, vested  with  economic  as 
well  as  political  powers  that  would  set 
limits  to  the  control  that  any  nation, 
or  the  citizens  of  any  nation,  could 
exercise  over  the  government  and  citi^ 
zens  of  another  nation.  There  seems 
to  be  no  other  remedy  for  these  usur- 
pations of  sovereignty,  which  are  not 
brought  about  by  force  of  arms  or 
direct  political  pressure,  but  by  the 
subtler  agencies  of  high  finance  and 
capitalist  intrigue. 


THE  DUBLIN  FIGHTING 

BY  AN  IBISH  CORRESPONDENT 
From  the  New  Slatesman,  July  S 

(LiBEBAL  LaBOB  WeEKLT) 


DuBLiNERS  are  no  more  anxious  than 
anyone  else  to  stop  bullets.  But  they 
are  philosophers  enough  to  argue  that 
since  in  a  civil  war  waged  by  snipers  in 
the  streets  of  a  populous  city  the  chance 
of  stopping  bullets  is  much  the  same 
wherever  one  happens  to  be,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  set  the  risk  of  reducing  by  a 
little  one's  margin  of  safety  against  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  what  is  to  be  seen. 
Persistent  crowds  not  only  hover  about 
the  fringes  of  the  danger  areas,  but 
edge  into  them  at  every  opportimity, 
careless  alike  of  stray  bullets  and  of 
warning  shots  fired  over  their  heads. 
When,  on  Sunday,  a  sniper's  post  in 
Harcourt  Terrace  held  by  irregulars 
was  rushed  under  cover  of  a  machine- 
gun  barrage,  a  mob  of  sight-seers  fol- 
lowed practically  on  the  heels  of  the 
stonners  in  the  hope  of  picking  up 


souvenirs.  During  the  week-end  fights 
ing,  girls  in  white  frocks  were  sdling 
flags  for  a  hospital  in  streets  over  which 
bullets  were  humming,  and  I  saw  a 
couple  of  amateurs  with  pocket  kodaks 
risk  their  lives  to  get  a  snapshot  of  an 
armored  car  coming  into  action  against 
the  rebel  headquarters  in  the  Gresham 
Hotel. 

Both  sets  of  combatants  have  shown 
the  most  amiable  consideration  f<Nr 
spectators.  Instead  of  resenting  their 
intrusion,  they  seemed  rather  to  w^ 
come  their  presence,  provided  they  did 
not  thrust  themselves  too  recklessly  in- 
to the  line  of  fire.  Even  when  they  did, 
rival  snipers  would  often  suspend  their 
duels  until  the  incautious  adventurers 
managed  to  dash  back  to  safety.  As  in 
1916,  civilians  so  far  have  supplied  the 
majority  of  the  casualties,  but  this  is 
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due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  fact  that 
they  remain  in  the  open  while  the 
fighters  keep  snugly  under  cover. 

Yet  for  all  the  risks  that  are  run 
there  is  singularly  little  to  see.  The 
bombardment  of  the  Four  Courts, 
which  I  did  not  see,  may  have  been 
dramatic;  the  siege  of  the  rebel  positions 
in  O'Connell  Street,  which  I  did,  cer- 
tainly was  not.  From  the  corner  of 
Eden  Quay,  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
street,  it  was  like  watching  an  empty 
stage,  where  the  performers,  instead  of 
appearing  before  the  footlights,  de- 
voted themselves  to  making  an  infernal 
din  behind  the  wings. 

The  stage  illusion  was  heightened  by 
the  flood  of  summer  sunlight  and  the 
glimmer  of  green  leaves  beyond  Nel- 
son's Pillar,  —  I  had  never  consciously 
noticed  trees  in  O'Qjnnell  Street  before, 
—  and  rising  above  them,  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill,  the  serene  and  mellow  fronts 
of  old  Georgian  houses,  each  of  which 
might  have  been  the  abode  of  one  of 
Jane  Austen's  families.  Down  to  the 
flocks  of  fat  pigeons  that  pecked  on  the 
roadway  at  the  base  of  Nelson's  Pillar 
and  rose  lazily  in  a  gray  cloud  during 
unusually  fierce  bursts  of  firing,  it  was 
a  setting  for  a  comedy  of  delicate  arti- 
fice. Though  one  knew  it  was  tragedy, 
not  comedy,  that  was  afoot,  there  were 
no  visible  signs  of  the  tragedy  except 
the  Red  Cross  flags  at  the  casualty 
stations  on  either  side  of  the  empty 
street. 

Occasionally,  when  rifle  and  machine- 
gun  fire  blended  into  a  deafening  roar, 
puffs  of  dust  would  float  from  the  walls 
or  flakes  of  plaster  fly  out  and  settle  on 
the  footpaths.  Once  a  woman,  hatless, 
in  a  navy-blue  jacket  and  skirt,  ap- 
peared from  nowhere  in  the  No  Man's 
Land  between  the  rival  forces.  She  ran 
blindly  in  half-circles,  waving  her  arms, 
until  a  Red  Cross  worker,  rushing  out 
from  a  side-street,  dragged  her  into  shel- 
ter.  At  long  intervals  an  armored  car 


would  circle  round  Nelson's  Pillar  and 
sweep  across  the  front  of  the  rebel  posi- 
tions. One  expected  always  a  devas- 
tating outburst;  but  during  the  hours 
I  watched  it  never  drew  more  than  a 
few  snapshots,  and  having  completed 
its  tour  would  return  with  an  air  remi- 
niscent a  little  of  a  dog  that,  having 
been  sent  into  the  water  after  a  stick, 
has  failed  to  retrieve  it. 

The  main  body  of  irregulars  showed 
few  signs  of  life,  but  some  of  their 
snipers,  working  their  way  across  the 
roofs  toward  the  Liffey,  provided  those 
of  us  who  had  clustered  on  O'Connell 
Bridge  with  the  only  real  thrill  of  the 
afternoon.  These  men  were  firing  at 
the  National  troops  in  the  Ballast  Of- 
fice on  the  southern  side  of  the  bridge. 
Though  shots  were  glancing  off  the  up- 
per stories,  a  treble  row  of  spectators 
lined  the  front  of  the  building,  with  the 
garrison  banging  away  vigorously  over 
their  heads. 

I  was  wondering  how  long  it  would 
take  the  sight-seers  to  realize  their  posi- 
tion, when  suddenly  four  Free  State 
soldiers  doubled  out  in  front  of  them. 
One  stood  upright  on  the  pavement 
with  his  rifle  raised  as  if  for  kJcu  de  joie^ 
another  knelt  on  one  knee  in  the  road- 
way, the  others  crouched  on  either  side 
of  the  pillar  box  at  the  corner,  spick  and 
span  in  its  new  coat  of  green  paint, 
which,  under  the  Free  State,  has  re- 
placed the  British  red.  The  four  rifles 
spoke  together,  jets  of  brownish  smoke 
eddying  from  the  muzzles  as  the  men 
emptied  their  magazines  in  desperate 
haste  against  the  opposite  roofs.  It  was 
war,  or  rather  it  should  have  been  war. 
But  mixed  up  with  the  soldiers  in  their 
green  uniforms  was  a  woman  with  a 
brown-paper  parcel  of  groceries  in  one 
hand,  tugging  a  child  obviously  reluc- 
tant to  go,  and  behind  the  marksmen's 
heels  two  tattered  boys  jostled  and 
squabbled  as  they  grabbed  up  the  spent 
cartridges.   One  felt  that  any  self-re- 
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specting  cinema-producer,  who  knew 
what  the  dignity  of  war  demanded, 
would  have  cut  out  the  scene,  and  in- 
sisted on  beginning  all  over  again. 

The  spectators  were  as  well  worth 
studying  as  the  battle.  And  not  the 
least  curious  fact  was  that  they  were 
spectators  and  nothing  else.  The  only 
comment  that  showed  a  bias  in  favor  of 
one  side  or  the  other  was  that  of  an 
elderly  woman  in  a  shawl  who,  when 
the  rumor  ran  round  after  a  longer  lull 
than  usual  that  De  Valera  and  all  the 
rebel  leaders  were  lying  dead  in  the 
Gresham  Hotel,  remarked  scornfully, 
*Dead!  He  '11  take  damned  good  care 
to  let  others  do  the  dying.'  Every- 
body else,  whatever  their  sympathies 
may  have  been,  resolutely  refused  to 
disclose  them.  They  watched  the 
struggle  with  a  cool  detachment  that 
would  have  been  rare  anywhere,  and 
was  to  me  unprecedented  in  Ireland, 
while,  as  one  of  the  characters  in  the 
Experiences  of  an  Irish  R.M.,  says, 
*  Indeed,  if  it  was  only  two  cocks  ye 
seen  fightin'  on  the  road,  yer  heart  'd 
take  part  with  one  of  them.' 

Possibly  everybody's  heart  did  take 
part,  but  if  so  they  kept  an  excellent 
guard  on  their  tongues,  and  conversar 
tion,  of  which  there  was  plenty,  was 
limited  to  such  safe  topics  as  whether 
Irregulars  or  Regulars  occupied  certain 
buildings  or  whether  the  white  flag  that 
drooped  from  one  of  the  houses  held  by 
the  Republicans  was  a  sign  of  surrender 
or  merely  marked  a  Red  Cross  station. 
I  am  pretty  certain,  however,  that  the 
crowd  round  me  included  few  Republi- 
cans, for  the  simple  reason  that  every 
statement  made  implied  that  the  Free 
Staters  were  winning  all  along  the  line, 
and  that  unconditional  surrender  could 
not  be  long  delayed. 

Another  strange  feature  of  the  war  is 
that  bulletins  play  almost  as  important 
a  part  as  bullets.  Dead  walls  and  tram- 
way standards  are  plastered  with  rival 


proclamations  and  appeals.  I  saw  Ir- 
regulars coming  out,  revolver  in  hand, 
from  their  posts  to  buy  copies  of  An 
fOglachf  the  official  broadsheet  of  the 
National  Army;  in  the  heart  of  the 
Free  State  position,  girl  enthusiasts 
were  distributing  the  Republican  War 
NewSy  each  issue  of  which  appears  in 
a  different  color,  blood-red,  green,  yel- 
low, or  white. 

Whereas  there  is  surprisingly  little 
rancor  among  the  actual  combatants, 
the  temper  of  the  propagandists  is 
steadily  rising.  So  far  the  worst  taunts 
of  the  Free  Staters  have  been  about  the 
bloodless  surrenders  of  opponents  who 
proclaimed  their  intention  of  fighting 
to  the  death,  a  questionable  piece  of 
tactics  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  one 
thing  that  could  weaken  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  a  fresh  batch  of  Repub- 
lican martyrs. 

Mr.  De  Valera's  penmen  are  not 
deterred  by  any  scruples  about  truth, 
and  their  propaganda  displays  a  con- 
tempt for  the  intelligence  of  the  aver- 
age Irishman  which  could  scarcely  be 
matched  by  the  most  venemous  Tory 
Die-Hard.  The  charge  that  the  Na- 
tional troops  are  *  British  soldiers 
dressed  in  green,'  whose  operations  are 
planned  and  directed  by  General 
Macready  in  person,  is  merely  laugh- 
able. But  when  so-called  idealists  sink 
to  the  detestable  work  of  endeavoring 
to  stir  up  sectarian  passion  by  announc- 
ing that  the  towers  of  Protestant 
churches  have  been  turned  into  sniping 
posts  in  order  to  facilitate  the  killing  of 
Irregulars,  one  can  measure  the  depths 
to  which  the  Republican  cause  has 
sunk. 

Fortunately,  this  insensate  fanati- 
cism defeats  its  own  purpose.  The  doc- 
trinaire Republicans,  as  an  old  Fenian 
said  the  otiier  day,  murdered  the  Re- 
public in  the  DsLil  debates,  and  are  now 
burying  the  corpse  under  the  ruins  of 
the  Four  Courts  and  O'Connell  Street. 
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Their  sole  chance  of  success,  a  feeble 
chance  I  admit,  was  to  create  disaffec- 
tion in  the  ranks  of  the  Grovemment 
forces.  With  incredible  blindness  to 
realities,  they  sought  to  produce  a  split 
by  denouncing  the  men  to  whom  they 
were  supposed  to  be  appealing  as  trai- 
tors whose  outrages  rivaled  the  worst 
excesses  of  the  Black-and-Tans. 

The  inevitable  result  has  been  to  stiff- 
en the  backbone  of  the  soldiers,  and 
create  for  the  first  time,  in  a  real  sense, 
a  Free  State  Army.  Nor  have  the  in- 
ventions of  Mr.  De  Valera's  propagan- 


dists heartened  their  own  side.  In  spite 
of  ruthless  conscription,  backed  by 
threata  of  shooting,  the  response  to 
the  mobilization  order  was  poor,  and 
himdreds  of  those  who  came  in  took  the 
first  safe  opportunity  of  returning  to 
their  homes.  Each  deiy  of  the  fighting 
has  witnessed  a  steady  decrease  in  the 
rebel  strength,  not  by  death,  but  by 
desertion,  and  the  probability  is  that 
when  the  final  surrender  takes  place 
only  a  small  handful  of  those  who 
originally  answered  the  call  will  remain 
to  lay  down  their  arms. 
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[Sir  Reginald  Blomfield,  M,A.,  R,A.,  F,S,A.,  is  one  of  the  mast  disHnguisked  anhiimis 
of  Oreat  Britain.  He  is  the  author  cf  a  History  of  Renaissance  Architecture  in  England 
and  a  History  of  French  Architecture,  and  many  other  notable  works  upon  whal  he  calls 
the  '  Cinderdla  cf  the  ArU,*] 


From  the  Morning  Post,  Jvly  8,  4 
(ToBT  Daily) 


In  the  great  days  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  intelligent  persons  took  an  in- 
terest in  architecture,  and  there  existed 
a  certain  consensus  of  opinion  by  which 
it  was  possible  for  the  layman  to  form 
some  sort  of  judgment  on  the  merits  of 
a  building.  The  result  was  that  archi- 
tecture at  the  worst  did  not  sink  below 
a  certain  level,  because  the  public  sense 
would  not  stand  it.  This  state  of  things 
no  longer  exists.  Intelligent  people  take 
an  interest  in  the  art,  but  they  have  no 
accepted  standard  to  refer  to.  The  art 
critics  give  architecture  a  miss.  Faints 
ing  and  sculpture  are  easier  copy,  and, 
as  architecture  is  a  technical  art,  there 
is  the  risk  of  getting  out  of  one's  depth. 


Moreover,  architecture  cannot  really 
be  exhibited  except  in  buildings.  The 
only  place  where  an  exhibition  is  at- 
tempted is  in  the  architectural  room  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  even  there  the 
architects  have  sold  their  birthright  for 
a  mess  of  pottage  by  substituting,  for 
the  illustration  of  architectural  design, 
water-color  pictures,  seldom  executed 
by  the  architect  himself.  In  the  de- 
scriptions of  war  memorials  that  appear 
in  the  papers,  the  only  person  to  whom 
no  reference  is  made  is,  with  a  few  fa^ 
vored  exceptions,  the  architect  who  de- 
signed the  memorial.  Architecture  is 
out  in  the  cold;  the  critics  turn  their 
backs  on  her,  or,  if  they  condescend  to 
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notice  her,  make  her  out  to  be  so  unat- 
tractive that  they  would  have  served 
her  better  by  leaving  her  alone. 

Thus,  a  few  years  ago  we  were  told 
to  look  for  architecture  in  merely  utili- 
tarian structures,  on  the  basis  of  the 
familiar  fallacy  that  beauty  is  efficiency 
—  therefore  if  a  building  is  efficient  it 
must  be  beautiful.  The  example  given 
was  a  modest  building  in  which  the 
whole  front  was  treated  as  a  gigantic 
window  set  in  a  frame,  and  there  the 
architect  had  left  it  without  further  ado; 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  selected 
by  the  critic  as  the  last  word  of  modem 
architecture,  because  it  squared  with 
his  thesis  that  the  only  way  for  art  to 
advance  is  by  scrapping  the  past  and 
evolving  out  of  nothing  a  new  and  orig- 
inal scheme  of  graphic  and  plastic  art. 

The  position  is  one  of  some  arro- 
gance, inasmuch  as  it  puts  the  thought 
of  one's  own  generation  above  the  ac- 
cumulated attainment  of  ages,  but  it 
has  its  attractions  for  those  who  hold 
with  the  eminent  Mr.  Lancelot  Brown 
that  'knowledge  hampers  originality.' 
The  designer  of  this  building  did  not 
lack  either  knowledge  or  originality,  yet 
he  seems  to  me  not  to  have  solved  the 
problem  of  architecture  but  to  have 
run  away  from  it.  As  the  old  Chinese 
artist  said,  'Excellence  does  not  con- 
sist in  multiplicity  of  detail,  nor  in  bare 
simplicity.' 

Architecture,  if  it  is  to  be  good,  must 
be  efficient  for  its  purpose,  but  effi- 
ciency for  its  purpose  in  architecture 
has  a  wider  range  than  it  has  in  engi- 
neering or  in  simple  building,  because  in 
architecture  the  appeal  to  the  sesthetic 
sense  has  to  be  taken  into  account,  and 
if  that  appeal  fails  the  architecture  fails 
with  it.  A  complicated  piece  of  machin- 
ery may  be  extremely  efficient,  but  it 
makes  no  aesthetic  appeal,  and  nobody 
expects  it  to.  But  the  art  of  architec- 
ture is  on  a  different  footing,  and  we 
get  into  dangerous  depths  if  we  treat  it 


as  a  matter  of  mere  construction  and 
skeleton  framework,  and  forget  that 
it  is  the  art  of  dealing  with  mass  and 
plane,  and  that  it  is  a  plastic  art  on  the 
greatest  of  all  scales.  Moreover,  it  is 
folly  to  turn  one's  back  on  the  past  and 
to  attempt  to  throw  overboard  asso- 
ciations which  resolutely  refuse  to  leave 
a  well-found  ship. 

Fine  architecture  is  like  fine  litera- 
ture: it  is  new  inasmuch  as  it  has  some- 
thing personal  and  individual  to  say, 
and  it  is  old  inasmuch  as  it  uses  famil- 
iar idioms,  phrases,  and  words,  and  the 
quality  of  genius  is  shown  in  the  use  of 
these  existing  means  of  expression,  not 
in  the  attempt  to  invent  new  ones  as 
long  as  there  are  any  old  available  for 
the  purpose.  Moreover,  in  architecture 
as  in  literature,  the  underlying  thread 
of  old  association,  not  tacked  on  to  the 
fabric  but  woven  into  it,  has  a  charm 
that  nothing  else  can  give.  The  basis  of 
our  judgment,  our  likes  and  dislikes,  is 
not  simple  but  exceedingly  complex. 
All  sorts  of  facts  and  associations  go  to 
form  it,  and  it  is  impossible  to  isolate 
any  one  fact  as  the  whole  foundation  of 
our  sesthetic  judgment. 

Therefore,  to  nail  down  architecture 
to  merely  utilitarian  purpose  is  as  un- 
sound critically  as  it  is  to  limit  painting 
to  mere  brushwork  or  mere  pattern  or 
whatever  the  latest  fad  may  be.  Le 
hon  goiU^  which  so  much  exercised  the 
French  Academicians  of  Louis  XIV, 
cannot  be  ignored.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  selection  in  art  and  it  is  the 
absence  of  this,  it  is,  in  other  words,  de- 
plorable bad  taste,  that  is  responsible 
for  most  of  our  failures  in  architecture 
as  in  the  other  arts. 

Owing  to  financial  conditions,  domes- 
tic architecture,  in  which  the  preemi- 
nent skill  of  English  architects  is  not 
seriously  disputed,  is  temporarily  out  of 
action;  but  in  London  and  other  great 
cities  there  is  considerable  activity  in 
the  building  of  large  and  costly  busi^ 
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ness  premises,  shops,  banks,  insurance 
companies,  and  the  like.  There  is  no 
escaping  these  builduigs  in  our  daily 
walk,  and  the  question  arises,  how  far 
the  facades  of  these  buildings  justify 
themselves  architecturally?  Their  in- 
ternal arrangements  are  probably  ex- 
cellent, but  these  are  of  no  particular 
interest  to  the  man  in  the  street,  be- 
cause he  never  sees  them. 

Now,  before  we  criticize  these  build- 
ings it  is  only  fair  to  endeavor  to  realize 
the  conditions  laid  down  for  their  de- 
signers. Take  the  modem  shop-front, 
for  example,  with  its  vast  expanse  of 
glass  and  architecturally  inadequate 
points  of  support.  The  tradesman  is 
convinced  that  this  treatment  is  essen- 
tial to  his  business,  that  he  cannot  do 
justice  to  his  wares  unless  they  are 
paraded  in  full,  even  to  the  extent  of 
little  dramatic  scenes  with  wax  figures 
and  fancy  backgroimds.  It  is  useless, 
therefore,  to  attempt  to  persuade  him 
of  the  subtle  charm,  and  even  of  the 
business  efficacy  of  such  modest  little 
fronts  as  the  eighteenth-century  bow- 
windows  of  Fribourg  and  Treyer,  the 
tobacconists  of  the  Haymarket.  He  will 
have  his  sheet  of  glass  in  its  bronze  or 
brass  mounting,  and  all  the  appurte- 
nances of  the  shop-fitter,  and  so  we  get 
the  shop-fronts  in  Regent  Street  that 
are  now  distressing  us. 

The  point  is  that  it  is  the  tradesman, 
not  the  designer,  who  is  mainly  at  fault, 
and  that  if  the  tradesman  had  sense 
enough  to  realize  the  value  of  reticence 
and  dignity  in  design  as  a  business  as- 
set, he  would  not  persist  in  his  demand 
for  these  artistic  iniquities.  That  the 
shrewder  among  them  already  realize 
this  is  evident  from  some  of  the  most 
recent  examples.  At  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Arlington  Street,  in  Piccadilly, 
there  is  a  fine  example  of  a  commercial 
building  treated  with  scholarship  and 
distinction,  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
fectly suitable  for  its  purpose.  There  is 
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another  in  Oxford  Street,  on  the  west 
side  of  Stratford  Place,  where  the  ar- 
chitect has  confined  most  of  his  stone- 
work to  the  Doric  of  his  shop-front,  and 
above  has  followed  the  old  design  of 
Stratford  Place,  with  modest  Ionic  pi- 
lasters as  the  central  feature,  set  in 
excellent  plain  brickwork.  There  is  a 
repose  and  orderliness  in  this  design 
which  is  very  welcome  amid  the  vulgar 
turbulence  of  Oxford  Street  and  the 
alarums  and  excursions  of  some  of  its 
vast  establishments.  The  palaces  of 
princes,  hybrid  classical  temples,  are 
hardly  suitable  models  for  shops,  and 
it  has  been  a  mistake  to  have  ignored 
the  tradition  of  eighteentji-century 
London  —  its  sobriety,  its  dignity,  and 
its  conunon  sense. 

One  admits  that  the  tradesmen  must 
have  their  way  about  their  shop-fronts, 
but  the  shop-front  is  only  the  ground 
floor,  and  there  remains  the  rest  of  the 
building.  Surely  it  is  not  necessary  to 
waste  money  in  travesties  of  the  orders 
and  meaningless  ornaments,  fighting 
for  their  place  with  the  windows  and 
advertisements.  And  why  not  use  brick, 
which  is  both  cheaper  and  more  durable 
than  stone?  With  the  exception  of  its 
churches  and  public  buildings,  London 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  was  a 
city  of  bricks. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  Neoclassic  Revivalists,  the  Roman- 
ticists, and  the  landscape  gardeners 
discovered  that  brick  was  a  base  mate- 
rial; so  Nash  finished  Regent  Street 
in  stucco  and  paint,  and  owing  to  the 
chronic  decrepitude  of  these  materials 
and  also  to  the  commercial  instinct  for 
advertisement  at  all  costs,  Portland 
stone  has  taken  its  place,  a  magnificent 
material,  it  is  true,  but  one  not  natural 
to  London,  and  costly  both  in  working 
and  transport.  The  lead  given  by  Nor- 
man Shaw  in  the  City,  when  he  built 
the  house  of  the  Bkrings,  has  not  been 
followed  up.  Had  it  been  possible  to  re- 
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build  new  Regent  Street  in  brick  and 
stone  it  might  have  been  far  more  inter- 
esting and  attractive  than  it  is  ever 
likely  to  be,  especially  as  north  of  Vigo 
Street  and  Glasshouse  Street  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  prospect  whatever  of  a 
consecutive  design. 

Some  sort  of  control  should  be  exer- 
cised over  the  general  treatment  of  new 
main  thoroughfares,  and  if  a  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts  is  established,  this 
might  well  be  included  within  their 
terms  of  reference. 

As  it  is,  the  chief  anxiety  of  the  de- 
signers of  our  great  business  premises 
seems  to  be  to  go  one  better  than  the 
man  next  door.  The  inevitable  result 
is  that  great  opportunities  are  too  often 
wasted,  and  though  an  individual  build- 
ing may  be  fine  itself,  its  want  of  re- 
lationship to  adjacent  buildings  strikes 
a  discordant  note  that  upsets  the  whole 
architectural  harmony.  Anyone  can  see 
this  in  Regent  Street  from  Vigo  Street 
up  to  Oxford  Circus.  In  Kingsway  and 
AJdwych,  things  are  a  good  deal  better; 
the  new  buildings,  with  one  or  two  se- 
rious exceptions,  do  pull  together,  to 
some  extent,  probably  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  make  them  imder  existing 
conditions. 

Elsewhere,  the  main  object  seems  to 
be  to  reduce  one's  neighbor  to  insignifi- 
cance; and  it  is  this  want  of  a  wider 
outlook  that  spoils  so  many  ambitious 
buildings.  Boards  of  directors,  often 
individually  men  of  taste  and  refine- 
ment, seem  in  their  collective  capacity 
to  forget  that  lavish  display  and  auda- 
cious advertisement  are  not  the  best 
that  architecture  can  do  for  them,  and 
that  in  dealmg  with  the  great  opportu- 
nities and  resources  under  their  control 
they  have  a  certain  responsibility  to  the 
public.  They  forget,  too,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible that  they  are  mistaken  as  to  what 
the  public  really  does  like.  The  public, 
and  by  that  I  mean  people  in  all  classes 
of  society,  have  shown  in  more  than  one 


instance  that  they  don't  care  about 
parade,  that  they  dislike  'swank'  in 
architecture  as  much  as  they  doin  other 
things,  and  that  what  really  appeals  to 
them  (at  any  rate  to  the  best  of  them) 
is  straightforward  simplicity. 

A  vast  apparatus  of  the  orders,  even 
when  correctly  done,  —  which  is  not 
always  the  case,  —  is  at  its  best  an 
academical  exercise  of  no  interest  to 
anyone  but  the  mere  technician,  and 
even  less  attractive  are  the  various  ver- 
sions of  modem  French  design,  which 
is  now  the  prevailing  mode  of  our  great 
conunercial  buildings,  a  manner  of  de- 
sign sadly  inferior  to  the  great  French 
classic  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
There  is  something  unreal  and  inhuman 
about  this  borrowed  garb.  It  is  alien  to 
the  kindly  intimate  tradition  of  our 
own  country,  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
reason  why  it  fails  to  stir  in  us  the  faint- 
est glimmer  of  enthusiasm.  Subaudite 
in  all  great  architecture  are  those  dis- 
tant strains  of  the  long  ago,  French  for 
the  French,  English  for  Uie  English, 
not  less  insistent  in  their  appeal  than 
the  strenuous  effort  after  new  and  per- 
sonal utterance. 

It  is  the  absence  of  this  sense  of  kin- 
ship, a  certain  heartlessness  and  insin- 
cerity, which  seem  to  me  to  be  what  is 
wrong  with  the  design  of  most  of  our 
modern  commercial  buildings,  capable 
as  their  authors  undoubtedly  are  in 
other  regards;  and  the  defect  is  serious, 
because,  in  fact,  it  amounts  to  failure  in 
the  architectural  sense,  in  ability  to 
graspthe  vital  qualities  of  the  art.  One 
longs  for  some  touch  of  the  sober  dig- 
nity of  Chambers  or  Gabriel  or  Robert 
Adam.  Imagine  any  of  these  men  walk- 
ing down  Shaftesbury  Avenue  or  up  and 
down  Oxford  Street  or  the  Tottenham 
Court  Road.  To  them  it  would  have 
seemed  that  Bedlam  had  broken  loose 
or  that  they  were  back  in  the  days  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel. 

Yet  this  nightmare  stage  is  passing. 
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Good  architecture  will  always  be  as 
rare  as  good  painting  and  good  sculp- 
ture, but  we  are  getting  more  within 
range  of  it.  The  idea  of  a  well-ordered 
city,  though  still  only  an  ideal,  is  com- 
mon property;  and  though  there  are 
architectural  failures,  there  are  also  ex- 
cellent and  imassuming  modem  build- 
ings to  be  noted  in  London  by  the  sym- 
pathetic eye. 

The  new  Coimty  Coimcil  Hall,  not 
yet  completed,  compares  favorably  with 
most  of  the  great  public  buildings  exe- 
cuted in  London  in  recent  years;  always 
excepting  Norman  Shaw's  admirably 
picturesque  Scotland  Yard.  The  Coun- 
ty Hall  may  be  open  to  criticism  in  de- 
tail, such  as  its  Ionic  order,  and  the 
abnormal  position  of  the  Cloaca  Maxi- 
ma motive  in  the  top  story  of  the  pavil- 
ions instead  of  in  the  basement.  But, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  building  is  fine  in 
mass,  in  the  broad  simplicity  of  its 
treatment,  and  in  its  magnificent  em- 
placement  on  the  river  bank. 

Modern  architecture  sufiers,  like  the 
sister  arts,  from  a  confusion  of  tongues, 
but  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  after  a 


himdred  years  of  wandering  in  the  wil- 
derness it  is  settling  down  again.  We 
have  thrown  overboard  the  lumber  of 
the  Revivalists,  and  the  very  abnega- 
tion of  the  man  who  rests  on  his  oars 
as  soon  as  the  practical  requirements  of 
his  task  are  completed  may  serve  as  a 
starting-point  for  future  architecture. 

It  is  a  welcome  sign  that  our  best  men 
move  steadily  toward  greater  simplici- 
ty and  reserve  in  design;  that  whereas 
thirty  years  ago  they  were  intent  on  the 
details  of  Neoclassic,  Neo-Gothic,  and 
the  like,  they  are  now  occupied  with 
construction,  proportion,  mass  and  ou1> 
line,  planes  and  their  relations,  large 
planning  in  monumental  work,  effec- 
tive and  practical  arrangement  in  do- 
mestic design.  It  is  not  the  architect 
who  is  at  fault  so  much  as  a  careless 
public,  too  apathetic  to  insist  on  better 
things,  and  commercialists  who  insist 
that  advertisement  is  the  soul  of  suc- 
cess. One  had  hoped  that  after  the 
war  quality  might  take  the  place  of 
quantity,  the  real  thing  the  place  of 
the  sham.  We  still  seem  nowhere  near 
it. 


WHEN  KINDNESS  LIKE  A  PLANET  SETS 

BY  ERIC   CLOUGH  TAYLOR 

[London  Mercury] 

When  kindness  like  a  planet  sets. 
And  bitter  thoughts  infect  the  mind, 

When  love  her  fantasy  forgets, 

When  blind  suspicion  leads  the  blind, 


Imagination  fainting  lies. 

With  fallen  stars  her  ways  are  strewn, 
And  fancy,  once  her  firebird,  flies 

To  the  cold  caverns  of  the  moon. 


THE  FLIGHT  FROM  REALITY 

BY  F.  A.  HAMPTON,  M.C.,  M3. 

From  Ducovery 
(London  Popular  Scientific  Monthly) 


It  is  probably  as  much  to  that  fac- 
ulty that  we  loosely  call  imagination, 
as  to  any  other,  that  man  owes  his 
supremacy  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, for  by  it  he  can  make  a  picture  of 
the  future  out  of  the  experiences  of  the 
past  and  so  obtain  a  kind  of  fore- 
knowledge of  events  which  immensely 
increases  his  powers  of  adaptation  and 
the  range  of  his  achievements. 

But  a  certain  price  must  be  paid  for 
this  constructive  power  of  thought  with 
the  knowledge  that  it  gives  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  future  and  the  mani- 
fold and  remote  consequences  of  an 
action,  for  man  may  well  find  some- 
thing a  little  daunting  in  the  vision  of 
reality  opened  up  by  his  far-reaching 
consciousness  and  by  the  exquisite 
'awareness'  with  which  it  endows  him. 
And  this  very  business  of  adaptation  to 
life  is  not  always  an  easy  matter,  more 
especially  in  a  civilized  setting  that  has 
changed  more  rapidly  than  the  nature 
of  man,  who  still  carries  with  him  an 
equipment  of  instincts  necessary  in  a 
primitive  mode  of  life  but  often  difficult 
to  utilize  or  satisfy  in  an  environment 
that  civilization  has  sometimes  made 
all  too  equable. 

A  conflict  is,  therefore,  liable  to  arise 
between  the  'pleasure-pain'  principle 
of  the  primitive  child-self,  that  de- 
mands the  satisfaction  of  its  wishes 
forthwith,  and  that  more  adult,  civil- 
ized, and  social  self  that  seeks  'to  adapt 
the  organism  to  the  exigencies  of 
reality,  to  subordinate  the  imperious 
demand  for  immediate  gratification, 
and  to  replace  this  by  a  more  distant 
but  more  permanently  satisfactory  one.* 


But  imagination  comes  to  the  rescue, 
and  that  faculty,  which  was  evolved, 
we  may  8up]x>se,  to  enable  man  to 
cope  more  effectively  with  reality, 
provides  him  with  a  ready  means  of 
escape  from  it  by  constructing  a  sub- 
stitute, or  a  more  genial  version  of 
reality. 

The  easiest  escape  is  into  the  day- 
dream, where  the  difficulties  and  handi- 
cap>s  that  keep  us  from  realizing  our 
desires  are  abolished  and  even  the  laws 
of  time  and  space  hold  no  sway.  Here 
the  effort  of  adaptation  to  life  is 
abandoned  and  the  problem  solved  — 
for  a  time  —  by  adapting  reality  to 
ourselves. 

A  little  introspection  will  show  that 
daydreams  are  oonmioner  than  we 
might  be  disposed  to  admit,  and  a  real 
and  valuable  relief  to  tired  or  hurt 
minds;  for  the  daydream  builds  itself 
and  is  singularly  effortless  compared 
with  that  process  of  directed  thinking 
—  of  thinking  in  order  to  act.  The 
daydream  forms,  we  know,  a  large 
part  of  the  mental  life  of  the  child;  but 
there  are  few  who  leave  it  entirely 
behind,  and  we  still  build  castles  in 
Spain,  the  romantic  country  that  pro- 
vides also  the  'Spanish  prisoner*  to 
play  upon  our  eternal  daydream  of 
getting  rich  quickly. 

Generally,  our  grown-up  fantasies 
are  somewhat  prosaic;  we  recast  the 
events  of  the  day  as  we  would  have 
had  them  happen,  or  live  in  a  future  of 
personal  or  professional  success.  Some- 
times these  reveries  justify  themselves 
practically  and  'ideas  come  to  us' 
that  had  escaped  the  pursuit  ct  our 
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more  active  thinking,  ideas  that  were, 
perhaps,  held  back  because  our  con- 
scious self  found  them  a  little  too  bold 
or  because  the  observations  and  feelings 
that  gave  rise  to  them  were  individually 
too  faint  and  elusive  to  be  recognized 
and  formulated  into  a  logical  sequence; 
for  man  sets  too  much  store  by  the 
efficiency  of  his  reasoning  powers  to 
accept  the  end-product  —  the  inspira- 
tion or  intuition  —  when  he  cannot 
discover  the  process  that  led  up  to  it. 
But  if  our  daydreams  are  prosaic,  we 
can  purchase  something  more  elaborate 
from  the  artist  who  lives  by  his  imag- 
ination (which  is  not  to  say  that  all 
literature  is  *dream-peddlery'),  and  we 
may  realize  our  desires  vicariously  in 
romances  of  luxury  or  adventure  or 
love. 

It  is  perhaps  significant  of  a  change 
in  our  national  psychology  that  tragedy 
is  no  longer  popular,  that  a  happy 
ending  to  the  drama  is  demanded.  It 
seems  as  though  the  deep  tragic  note  of 
the  old  ballads  and  folk  songs  were  no 
longer  bearable  and  the  robust  enjoy- 
ment of  Byronic  melancholy  or  Vic- 
torian pathos  an  impossibility  to  the 
general  public  of  to-day. 

If  the  habit  of  reading  were  universal, 
the  type  of  literature  most  popular 
might  be  expected  to  throw  a  good  deal 
of  light  on  the  psychological  needs  of  a 
people  and  the  trend  of  their  uncon- 
scious desires,  but  the  public  that 
reads  imaginative  literature  is  a  com- 
paratively small  one,  and  a  more  ample 
reflection  of  these  needs  and  desires 
may  be  found  to-day  in  the  cinema. 

Here  the  spectator  is  spared  the 
trouble  of  conjuring  up  for  himself  a 
visual  image  out  of  the  written  words, 
and  he  can  become,  with  a  minimum  of 
mental  effort,  a  participator  in  that 
drama,  *  silent  like  a  dream,'  that  is 
played  out  before  him;  and  the  drama 
is  of  his  own  choosing,  for  competition 
is  keen  and  the  producer  is  assiduous 


to  supply  the  demand  as  perfectly  as 
he  can. 

Naturally  enough,  the  old  type  of 
melodrama  is  still  popular,  for  it  is 
reassuring  to  believe,  even  for  an  hour, 
that  virtue  in  the  end  will  be  rewarded 
and  vice  suitably  punished,  and  it  may 
help  a  little  to  reconcile  a  man  with  the 
realities  of  a  life  in  which  these  dra- 
matic conventions  do  not  seem  to  hold. 
If  we  are  tempted  to  speculate  upon 
the  moral  (or  demoralizing)  influence  of 
the  cinema,  it  is  well  to  reckon  with 
this  aspect  of  its  melodrama  in  which 
we  can  almost  see  a  literal  fulfillment, 
here  and  now,  of  the  promise  of  the 
Beatitudes. 

But  all  film  plays  are  not  colored  by 
the  high  moral  tone  of  the  melodrama, 
for,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
glorification  of  the  successful  criminal 
—  a  theme  that  has  been  popular  since, 
to  go  no  farther  back,  the  days  of 
Robin  Hood  or  Dick  Turpin.  It  has 
been  said  that  every  man  is  potentially 
a  criminal,  which  is  true  in  a  way,  since 
we  begin  life  as  pure  egoists  and  our 
education  consists  to  a  great  extent  of 
a  gradual  subjugation  of  our  personal 
desires  to  the  interests  of  society;  and, 
however  philosophically  we  accept  our 
citizenship,  we  still  retain  a  trace  of 
the  primitive  anarchism  of  the  child. 
In  the  person  of  the  criminal-hero,  the 
spectator  escapes  from  the  reality  of 
his  own  moral  restrictions  and,  for  a 
brief  while,  usually  with  superhuman 
luck  and  agility,  triumphantly  defies 
society;  and  having,  as  it  were,  worked 
off  his  anarchism,  is  more  likely  to 
return  with  greater  patience  to  his  old 
submission  to  law  and  order  than  be 
tempted  to  any  grandiose  acts  of  re- 
bellion. 

There  are  certain  themes  that  recur 
in  myths  and  legends  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  and  are  also  found  in  the 
fantasies  and  daydreams  of  individuals, 
though,  since  they  spring  from,  a  some- 
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what  deep  level  of  the  unconscious 
mind,  they  do  not  readily  come  to 
expression.  Such  a  theme  is  foimd  in 
the  story  of  the  hero,  who  is  brought 
up  in  humble  surroundings  by  foster- 
parents,  coming  into  his  rightful  in- 
heritance after  he  is  grown  up  (i.e. 
Romulus,  Siegfried,  and  so  forth),  and 
it  corresponds  to  a  fantasy  frequently 
found  in  children,  in  which  the  real 
mother  and  father  are  pictured  as 
foster-parents,  while  imaginary  ones, 
usually  far  more  exalted  and  indulgent, 
are  imagined  to  take  their  place.  This 
fantasy  probably  arises  out  of  the 
idealization  of  the  parents  and  the 
flight  into  daydream  from  disillusion- 
ment when  the  child  comes  to  see  his 
parents  as  ordinary  human  beings,  af- 
ter all. 

This  daydream  finds  its  counterpart 
in  many  film  dramas,  where  the  hero 
turns  out  to  be  the  heir  to  titles  and 
fortune,  wrongfully  or  ignorantly  kept 
out  of  his  heritage,  and  the  spectator, 
living  into  the  part  of  the  hero,  finds 
along  the  lines  of  his  old  daydreams 
some  compensation  for,  even  in  a 
measure  a  fantastic  explanation  of,  his 
own  exclusion  from  the  riches  and 
power  that  people  no  better  than  him- 
self possess. 

A  theme  of  similar,  and  perhaps 
identical  origin,  is  that  of  the  *hero  in 
disguise,'  and  Harun-al-Rashid,  the 
mighty  caliph  wandering  incognito  in 
the  streets  of  Bagdad,  is  the  legendary 
figure  nearest  the  modem  type  who 
appears  in  popular  drama  as  a  man 
regarded  by  his  fellows  as  an  ordinary 
or  even  negligible  mortal,  but  who 
possesses  some  semimagical  power, 
great  wealth,  or  influence  which  he 
chooses  to  wield  anonymously  and  in 
secret  until  the  last  act. 

Such  a  fantasy,  though  doubtless  it 
has  a  deeper  origin,  may  serve  as  a 
fantastic  explanation  of  the  discrep- 
ancy between  a  man's  own  opinion  of 


himself  and  that  held  by  others;  such 
a  fantasy,  when  combined  with  great 
egoism,  may  exert  a  sinister  influence 
on  the  character  and  may  possibly  play 
a  part  in  the  psychology  of  the  poisoner 
who  is  sometimes  discovered  to  have 
added  to  his  list  of  victims  with  an 
apparently  wanton  inadequacy  of  mo- 
tive. 

It  is  in  this  role  of  the  hero  in  dis- 
guise that  George  Borrow  frequently 
drew  himself  in  Lavengro  and  tbs 
Romany  Rye — books  that  were  at 
first  projected  as  autobiography  but  to 
which  he  gave  at  one  time  the  signifi- 
cant subtitle  of  *a  dream,'  a  description 
that  may  perhaps  explain  some  of 
their  wide,  but  not  obviously  explica- 
ble, popularity.  Borrow  also  illustrates 
another  line  of  escape  from  reality,  into 
the  past  and  the  exotic,  a  mode  of 
reaction  from  the  environment  to 
which  archaeology  and  history  are 
probably  largely  indebted. 

But  there  was  one  way  of  escape  of 
which  Borrow,  with  all  his  maladjust- 
ment to  life,  could  not  or  did  not  avail 
himself,  and  that  was  the  way  of 
hirnior,  the  attitude  that  throws  down 
a  kind  of  challenge  to  reality  by  deny- 
ing, or  rather  leveling  down,  its  values. 
Perhaps  the  most  thoroughgoing  hu- 
morist in  this  way  was  that  fisherman 
in  Stevenson's  fable.  The  Poor  Things 
'bitter  poor  and  bitter  ugly,'  with  his 
formula  'that  in  my  thought  one  thing 
is  as  good  as  another,'  on  the  strength 
of  which  he  tried  to  obtain  the  Bang's 
daughter  in  exchange  for  an  old  horse- 
shoe that  he  had  picked  up  in  the  road. 
The  protective  value  of  humor  was 
very  evident  during  the  late  war,  and 
there  was  a  fine  courage  in  the  attempt 
by  combatants  exposed  to  the  worst 
horrors  to  treat  them  as  a  joke,  and 
the  attempt  was  often  surprisingly 
successful.  This  leveling  down  of 
values  seemed  sometimes  even  to 
result  in  a  truer  perspective*  for  the 
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*Hun*  and  *Boche'  of  the  news- 
papers and  the  home  front  became 
simple  'Fritz'  and  'Jerry'  in  the 
closer  acquaintanceship  of  the  front 
line,  since,  as  one  of  their  own  poets 
has  said:  — 

Dort  wo  der  Tod  am  meisten  droht, 
Dort  ist  nicht  Hohn  und  ist  nicht  Hass. 

(There  where  the  threat  of  Death  is  greatest. 
There  is  no  room  for  hate  or  scorn.) 

This  tendency  of  humor  to  belittle 
the  values  of  reality  contains,  as  do  all 
modes  of  escape,  a  slightly  retrograde 
trend,  for  if  sufficiently  acutely  devel- 
oped it  becomes  not  easily  compatible 
with  any  very  great  enthusiasm  or  even 
activity,  and  it  is  perhaps  significant 
that  it  does  not  find  its  most  obvious 
expression  in  those  younger  nations 
who  are  at  closest  grip  with  reality. 
This  tendency  of  humor  leads  up  to  a 
complete  denial  of  the  intrinsic  value  of 
reality,  either  by  a  philosophy  or  by  an 
attitude  of  detachment  from  the  *  insub- 
stantial pageant '  of  the  world. 

But  the  flight  from  reality  sometimes 
carries  farther,  making  a  goal  of  Nir- 
vana, whether  imagined  as  annihila- 
tion or  as  a  compromise  in  'stirless 
rest.'  This  ideal,  at  such  cross-purpose 
with  life,  has  been  the  theme  of  much 
beautiful  poetry,  usually  addressed  to 
death,    though   perhaps   more   nearly 


expressed  by  Walter  de  la  Mare  when 
he  says:  — 

Somewhere  there  Nothing  is;  and  there  lost  Man 
Shall  win  what  changeless  vague  of  peace  he  can. 

For,  pessimistic  though  it  may  seem, 
it  is  probably  not  identical  with  a  wish 
for  death,  since,  when  we  come  to 
examine  it  in  the  psychology  of  the 
individual,  we  seem  to  find  it  expressed 
as  an  unconscious  wish  to  go  back 
again  to  the  beginning  — 

Before  the  birth  of  consciousness 
When  all  went  well  — 

rather  than  as  a  desire  to  make  an  end 
of  life.  So  that  there  is  a  deep  truth  in 
that  apparent  paradox  of  Buddha's 
teaching  that  the  way  to  Nirvana  lies 
through  life  and  not  through  death. 

It  is  more  especially  the  thinking 
type,  the  *tender-minded'  type  of  Wil- 
liam James,  who  has  the  inclination 
and  the  power  thus  to  escape  from 
reality,  but  there  are  indications  that 
at  least  among  the  Western  races  the 
thinking  type  is  becoming  more  com- 
mon. The  old  symbols  of  authority 
and  religion  are  no  longer  unques- 
tionably accepted,  but  at  the  same  time 
no  new  guiding  lines  have  been  found 
to  take  their  place.  There  seems  to  be 
a  general  reconsideration  of  values  and 
a  profound  disquieting  psychological 
unrest. 


THE  MISFORTUNES  OF  CORNELIS  DE  CRETZER 


BY  E.  E.  MOSSOP 


[The  Owl  Club  of  CapeUnDrty  South  AfriccL,  Uul  year  brought  out  the  first  volume  of  their  an- 
nualj  The  Waste  Paper  Basket.  The  story  which  we  reprint  here  is  based  on  a  seventeenth- 
century  episode  in  Capetown  history. 

Secunde  Comelis  de  Cretzer,  a  young  man  of  excellent  character,  held  high  office  under  Com- 
mander Pieter  Hackius  in  the  Cape  Government,  and  was  deservedly  popular  among  the 
burghers.  On  the  tenth  of  April,  1671,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  at  a  banquet  the  drunken 
captain  of  an  Indiaman  whom,  together  with  an  emissary  of  the  French  Oovemmeni,  it  had 
fallen  to  his  duty  (Commander  Hackius  being  a  confirmed  invalid)  to  entertain  at  dinner.  It 
was  the  act  of  a  nument  of  passion,  but  its  penalty  was  lifelong.  After  remaining  concealed 
for  some  tinu  in  the  settlement,  —  the  burghers  conniving  at  this  and  his  citation  before  the  court 
of  justice  being  merely  formal,  —  he  escaped  to  Amsterdam,  was  acquitted  and  reinstated  by 
the  Directors,  and  embarked  on  his  return  journey  to  the  Cape. 

But  the  ship  was  captured  by  a  Moorish  corsair  and  the  last  that  is  known  cf  De  Cretzer  is 
thai  he  was  sold  as  a  slave  in  Algiers.  The  subjoined  story  begins  with  the  banquet  in  Cape- 
town  and  is  told  by  De  Cretzer  himself.] 


From  the  Waste  Paper  Basket  of  the  Owl  Club,  1921 
(Capetown  Annual) 


The  Frenchman's  half-insolent  drawl 
continued  monotonously,  but  I  held 
myself  silent,  for  the  time  to  speak  was 
not  yet.  De  la  Haye  was  to  return  then 
to  the  Baay  de  Saldanah.  Louis  of 
France  was  of  a  mind  to  hold  the  Cape 
Settlement  and  Commander  Hackius, 
the  invalid,  not  the  man  to  prevent  him. 

*The  wine  is  of  the  Steenberg,  behind 
the  mountain.  Monsieur,'  I  said,  po- 
litely, as  I  poured  him  his  measure  and 
neither  he  nor  the  half-drunken  Kap- 
tyn  van  Loon  saw  that  my  hand  trem- 
bled for  the  rage  which  filled  my  heart. 

*  A  vintage  to  become  famous  in  Eu- 
rope, Mijnheer  Secimde,*  he  returned, 
bowing,  and  the  monotonous  drawl 
continued.  My  thoughts  traveled  over 
the  events  of  the  past  years  to  bring 
no  little  censure  for  my  blindness.  De 
Mondevergue's  venture  to  Madagas- 
car had  proved  a  dismal  failure  and  the 
French  king  looked  again  for  a  rest 
place  for  the  ships  of  his  new  Company. 
This  becurled  and  scented  monsieur, 
who  had  the  Commander's  ear  and  the 
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entree  to  the  best  houses  of  the  Settle- 
ment, had  landed  from  De  Monde- 
vergue's fleet,  and  Mijnheer  van  Loon, 
trusted  sea-captain  of  the  Company, 
had  been  friend  to  Pierre  Caron,  rene- 
gade and  traitor  to  the  States-Greneral, 
bought  by  a  French  king's  money  for 
this  new  toy  company  of  France;  also 
Van  Loon  had  assisted  De  la  Haye  in 
the  survey  of  the  Baay  de  Saldanah. 

The  pieces  fell  together  to  complete 
the  design,  as  did  the  parts  of  a  picture 
puzzle  I  played  with  when  a  child,  and 
I  waited  for  fresh  treason. 

'It  is  for  September,  Mijnheer,  before 
the  coming  of  the  northwest  gales;  the 
fleet  anchors  in  the  Baay  de  Saldanah 
and  lands  four  thousand  troops.  The 
fort  and  town  will  be  occupied  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Batavian  ships,  and  a 
man  of  parts  may  climb  to  high  honor 
under  Ix)uis,  my  master  and  king, 
Mijnheer  de  Cretzer.* 

The  drooping  eyelids  of  Monsieur  de 
Lanoy  hid  the  watchful  eyes  that 
gleamed  bright  under  the  wax  candles 
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that  lighted  my  supper  table;  behind 
my  high-backed  chair  I  heard  the  steady 
ticking  of  the  great  clock  my  father  had 
brought  first  from  Holland  and  later 
from  Batavia.  He  had  been  that  De 
Cretzer  who  had  for  so  long  served  the 
Company  and  had  left  me  little  besides 
the  clock  and  a  name  for  good  service 
among  their  Excellencies  of  the  Council 
of  Seventeen.  It  had  been  by  my  un- 
aided effort  and  faithful  labor  that  I  had 
risen  in  the  Company's  service  in  this 
far  southern  land  of  my  birth,  clerk  to 
the  Council,  secretary,  fiscal,  secunde 
—  it  was  no  far  step  to  the  Command- 
ership,  and  of  late  I  had  noticed  the 
burghers  and  freemen  touched  hats  po- 
litely when  I  passed  and  spoke  less 
loudly  in  my  presence. 

I  had  dreamed  strange  dreams,  too, 
since  that  day  five  years  ago  when, 
with  Corporal  Hieronymus  Cruse,  I  had 
journeyed  through  the  coimtry  of  the 
Gouriquas  and  from  the  banks  of  that 
great  river  had  seen  the  fertile  lands 
beyond  — dreams  of  a  great  province 
stocked  by  a  free  people  of  Europe, 
men  and  traders  of  a  free  country.  A 
country  to  be  guided  and  moulded  lov- 
ingly by  him  who  was  wise  enough  to 
guide  it.  I  remembered  that  soon  after 
my  return  from  Leyden  and  its  uni- 
versity, I  had  bathed  one  hot  summer's 
day  from  a  sandy  cove  of  the  Baay 
Falso,  and  coming  in  from  the  white- 
crested  breakers  I  had  been  softly 
rolled  by  gentle  swells  on  to  the  white 
sands.  I  lay  half  in,  half  out,  the  waters 
of  this  warm  sea;  above  me  the  blue 
sky  had  blended  with  the  giant  peaks  of 
lofty  mountains  which  rose  in  rugged 
grandeur  from  the  wind-scarred  rocks 
that  lined  the  shore.  Leyden  lectures 
brought  to  mind  the  tale  of  the  return- 
ing Greek  who,  stepping  shoreward, 
had  knelt  and  kissed  his  mother  earth, 
and  I  pressed  my  lips  to  the  white  sea^ 
sand,  murmuring  thanks  to  God  for  this 
my  sun-kissed  heritage. 


How  should  this  thin-lipped  foreigner 
know  the  love  this  southland  stirs  in 
the  pulses  of  her  sons?  It  was  but  a 
pawn  in  the  game  his  king  played,  and 
as  for  Mijnheer  Kaptyn  van  Loon,  he 
loved  gulden  and  good  wine  only. 

Once  upon  the  wharves  of  Hellevoet- 
sluis  I  watched  two  English  seamen 
fight;  they  struck  after  the  manner  of 
the  English  with  the  hand  close-fisted, 
murmuring  strange  oaths,  and  they 
aimed  for  the  point  of  the  chin.  I  would 
that  I  had  learned  this  trick  of  fight  that 
the  blow  might  hurt,  and  monsieur's 
chin  invited  —  but,  after  all,  the  men 
were  my  guests,  official  guests,  since  I 
played  the  host  on  behalf  of  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Commander  —  and  the 
Company  was  jealous  of  its  name  for 
hospitality.  It  must  be  done  otherwise, 
and  so  I  smiled  into  the  heavy-lidded 
eyes  of  monsieur. 

It  was  the  kaptyn  who  broke  the 
long  silence:  'Your  voice  is  of  weight  in 
the  Council  of  Policy,  De  Cretzer,  and 
Gerrit  van  Blom  is  with  us.* 

So  I  learned  that  Annette's  father 
was  a  traitor  to  the  States-General 
of  the  United  Netherlands.  Monsieur 
was  ever  in  his  home,  and  Mijnheer 
Gerrit,  who  had  administered  to  me  the 
oath  on  filling  the  Secundes  office,  had 
smiled  no  longer  on  my  suit  to  Annette 
after  the  coming  of  monsieur.  Blind 
fool  that  I  had  been,  I  wondered  who 
else  among  my  fellows  of  the  Council 
had  sipped  this  poisoned  cup  of  France. 

De  Lanoy  leaned  back  in  his  chair  as 
one  who  waited,  and  I  smiled  across  the 
table  at  him.  The  time  had  come  for 
speech. 

*It  seems.  Monsieur,  this  country  is 
too  small  for  us,'  I  said  quietly. 

There  was  uncertainty  in  his  tone, 
but  he  replied  politely,  waving  his  hand 
toward  the  north,  *A  vast  country, 
Mijnheer,  but  fit  only  for  bosjesmans 
and  boors,'  and  he  sipped  his  wine 
delicately. 
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'Monsieur  mistakes,  it  is  too  small 
for  monsieur  and  me/  I  said. 

*  To-morrow — '  he  conmienced. 

*For  one  of  us  there  is  no  to-morrow, 
Monsieur,'  I  replied,  but  in  this,  though 
I  knew  it  not,  I  lied. 

It  was  the  kaptyn  who  took  my  mean- 
ing first;  mayhap  he  knew  me  better  or 
had  suspected  my  silence  from  the  first. 
I  had  been  foolish  to  think  him  more 
drunk  than  usual.  *By  God,  De 
Lanoy,'  he  cried,  *he  knows  too  much 
for  safety.'  He  had  drawn  as  he  rose, 
his  stool  dropping  backward;  murder 
was  in  his  eyes,  and  his  thrust  scored 
the  leathern  back  of  my  now  empty 
chair.  My  quarrel  was  with  monsieur, 
but  the  kaptyn  was  insistent  and  I  gave 
him  the  point  short  where  the  neck 
curves  outward  to  the  shoulder. 

I  minded  me  my  fencing  master  of 
Maestrecht  had  called  this  the  thrust 
of  *The  Gurgle,'  for  properly  delivered 
it  takes  both  the  great  vein  and  the 
windpipe,  and  Corporal  Cruse  had 
shown  me  the  way  of  it  many  evenings 
beneath  the  walls  of  the  fort  where  the 
sea  sand  is  hard  underfoot. 

Here  was  dainty  work  for  a  man  who 
had  for  long  guided  the  homely  hap- 
penings of  an  infant  settlement  for  an 
invalid  commander,  and  I  waited  gaily 
for  the  onset  of  monsieur.  The  French- 
man's chair  was  empty;  he  stood,  his 
sword  undrawn,  at  the  half-opened 
door;  his  thin  lips  bared  white  teeth  in 
a  smile  that  was  malicious,  and  triumph 
gleamed  from  between  the  narrow  lids. 
'It  is  an  evil  thing  to  kill  a  drimken 
guest,  and  the  Company  likes  not 
brawlers,'  he  said  softly,  and  was  gone. 

The  night  was  hot  and  close,  as  it 
ever  is  after  the  southeast  monsoon, 
and  though  't  was  April  the  wind  had 
scoured  the  town  that  day.  The  case- 
ment windows  of  my  apartments  in  the 
Zeestiaat  looked  toward  the  sea,  where 
I  tovld  see  riding  at  anchor  on  the  still 
waters  of  the  Tafelbaay  the  Indiaman 


whose  captain  would  return  no  more. 
His  choking  breath-sounds  drowned 
the  clock  and  held  quick  measure  with 
my  thoughts  as  I  saw  the  black  pass 
that  I  was  come  to. 

The  trick  was  obvious;  to  have  killed 
a  table  guest  meant  death  or  at  least 
disgrace,  and  I  had  no  proofs  of  treason. 
De  Lanoy  had  the  Commander's  ear 
and  my  fellows  of  the  Coimcil  a  wintry 
smile  for  such  a  tale  as  mine.  White 
rage  for  the  Frenchman  filled  me,  but  I 
felt  naught  but  pity  for  this-  drink- 
sodden  puppet  who  loved  good  gold 
before  his  duty.  I  thought  he  breathed 
something  the  easier  for  the  untying  of 
his  blood-soaked  lace  cravat,  and  called 
on  him  by  name.  'Van  Loon,  Van  Loon, 
can  I  do  aught  to  ease  you?'  His  open- 
ing eyes  looked  at  me  as  from  a  distance 
and  I  read  therein  no  sign  of  hate  but 
only  strange  warning  for  myself.  'Be- 
ware the  Moors,  De  Cretzer.  Beware 
the  Moors,'  he  gasped,  and  died. 

What  is  it  that  those  who  die  are 
given  to  see  in  the  time  of  passing?  I 
had  heard  this  warning  to  beware  of  the 
Moors  before.  Long  ago,  as  a  little  child 
of  seven,  I  had  played  with  Annette 
beneath  the  yoimg  apple  trees  of  the 
Van  Blom  farm  on  the  Wynberg  behind 
the  mountain.  Gerrit  van  Blom  had 
but  small  holding  then  and  had  not  yet 
risen  to  affluence  in  the  Company's 
service.  I  had  played  the  gallant  knight 
and  defended  my  lady  with  my  wooden 
sword  from  the  attack  of  the  Hottentot 
serving-maid,  Oude  Meidje,  who  wished 
to  carry  my  distressed  fair  one  indoors. 
Oude  Meidje  had  been  almost  old  when 
Little  Thomback  had  come  and,  though 
Van  Riebeek  had  seen  her  baptized,  she 
still  prayed  to  the  Hottentot  god  and 
had  the  gift  to  foretell  strange  things. 
My  gentle  mother  and  Mevrouw  van 
Blom  had  sat  beneath  the  trellised 
vines  and  viewed  their  offspring  proud- 
ly. 'It  is  a  brave  little  man/  Mevrouw 
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van  Blom  had  said,  'and  should  one 
day  make  our  Annette  happy.*  Oude 
Meidje  had  tilted  up  my  chin  and 
gazed  at  me  long  before  she  spoke,  *He 
has  sad  eyes,  mistress,  and  should  be  a 
great  onein  the  land  if  the  Blackamoors 
allowed  it,'  and  though  my  mother 
pressed  her  she  would  say  no  more. 

But  here  was  man's  work  waiting 
and  the  occasion  found  me  dreaming. 

The  lights  of  the  Siekenhuis  burned 
brightly  and  so  I  went  by  way  of  the 
Burgstraat  and,  turning  to  the  left,  en- 
tered the  Thuynstraat  which  limits  the 
Company's  garden.  The  open  space 
where  the  church  was  to  be  built  was 
unoccupied  and  no  sound  came  from 
the  locked  and  guarded  Slavenbuys. 
Here  on  this  side  the  garden  and  to- 
ward the  slopes  of  the  mountain  were 
springing  up  the  houses  of  the  wealthier 
burghers,  each  surrounded  by  its  or- 
chard. The  best  of  these  was  of  Mijn- 
heer  Gerrit  van  Blom. 

The  hour  was  late;  the  homestead 
hushed  in  darkness.  I  knew  my  love  lay 
sleeping  there  and  got  some  comfort 
from  the  thought;  but  I  had  wished  to 
see  my  father's  old  friend  Gerrit  before 
I  spoke  with  Hackius,  and  I  turned 
sadly  toward  the  new  fort. 

I  had  not  taken  count  of  the  French- 
man's cunning,  for  one  came  running  in 
my  direction  who  proved  to  be  my 
friend,  the  Sieur  Hendrick  Crudop. 
'Crudop,'  I  called,  *I  must  see  his  Ex- 
cellency immediately;  I  bring  him  such 
a  tale  of  treachery  as  —  '  He  looked  at 
me  strangely  as  he  interrupted,  *I,  too, 
have  already  heard  a  tale  of  strange 
treachery  and  toward  a  guest  this 
night,  Mijnheer.  Monsieur  deLanoy has 
roused  Hackius  from  his  sick  bed;  his 
Excellency  has  summoned  Van  Blom, 
the  President  of  the  Justice  Council, 
and  others  of  the  Coimcil;  I  am  sent  to 
Van  Breitenbach  with  orders  that  he 
arrest  you  for  the  murder  of  a  faithful 
servant  of  the  Company.' 


'Treachery?  Rather  I  should  have 
said  treason,  Crudop,'  I  replied.  *This 
man  is  Louis's  spy;  there  is  to  be  an 
attempt  to  seize  the  Settlement.  It  is 
all  hatched,  and  some  of  our  friends  of 
the  Council  have  been  toying  with  this 
project.  Van  Loon  and  —  *  I  ceased 
lamely,  for  how  should  I  bring  Annette's 
father  to  shame.  He  spoke  soothingly, 
his  hand  upon  my  shoulder;  I  could  see 
he  thought  badly  of  my  plight  or  that  I 
was  distraught.  'All  this  shall  be  in- 
quired into,  De  Cretzer,  but  go  not  to 
the  fort  to-night.  Hackius  is  raging  at 
this  insult  to  his  guest  and  is  in  no 
mood  to  reason.  I,  as  secretary  to  the 
Council,  must  convey  this  message  to 
Van  Breitenbach,  but  count  me  your 
friend.  Meanwhile  go  you  and  hide,  for 
this  turmoil  will  blow  over  and  your 
friends  will  work  for  you.' 

I  have  but  a  confused  recollection  of 
the  days  of  hiding  and  anxiety  which 
followed.  Throughout  I  remained  in 
various  houses  in  the  town  and  took 
my  exercise  after  nightfall.  Lieutenant 
Coonraad  van  Breitenbach,  new  come 
to  the  settlement  and  but  the  friend  of 
a  month,  saw  to  it  that  the  soldiers 
searched  each  house  in  turn  only  after  I 
had  left  it.  Many  to  whom,  in  the  days 
of  prosperity,  I  had  given  no  thought 
now  showed  me  kindness.  Of  all. 
Corporal  Cruse  helped  me  most  and  to 
him  I  owe  it  that  the  citation  to  appear 
before  the  Justice  Council  never  reach- 
ed me.  The  rumor  was  abroad  that  I 
had  fled  and  was  in  hiding  beyond  the 
Hottentot  Holland,  and  though  twice  I 
might  have  taken  ship,  I  waited,  for  I 
had  business  with  monsieur. 

De  Lanoy  was  ever  at  the  Command- 
er's elbow  and  had  the  freedom  of  my 
love's  home;  Hackius  would  see  me 
only  as  a  prisoner  and  smelled  treason  in 
all  who  spoke  for  me,  and  during  those 
days  the  bitterness  of  loneliness  sank 
deep  into  my  soul. 

It  was  not  until  the  night  of  my  de- 
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parture  and  of  the  Commander's  ball 
that  I  saw  my  love.  His  Excellency 
held  high  entertainment  to  celebrate 
his  return  to  health,  and  to  honor  the 
betrothal  of  JuflFrouw  Annette  van 
Blom  and  Monsieur  de  Lanoy.  A 
myriad  lights  made  bright  the  banquet- 
ing-hall  and  the  environs  of  the  fort, 
when  by  friendly  service  of  Lieutenant 
Johannis  Coon,  the  corporal,  and  oth- 
ers, I  waited  long  in  the  secluded  corner 
at  the  foot  of  the  great  stairs.  Doubtless 
I  made  a  sorry  picture  with  my  haggard 
face  and  ill-kept  clothes,  but  there  was 
no  fear  in  my  love's  face  when  she  came 
toward  me.  For  years  my  coquette 
Annette  had  teased  and  charmed  me; 
it  had  ever  been  a  smile  to-day  and 
a  frown  to-morrow  with  her.  Here 
was  no  coquette,  but  only  love  dis- 
tressed and  sweet  anxiety  for  the  loved 
one. 

'Cornells,'  she  said,  and  I  took  her  in 
my  arms,  'dear  love,  it  is  death  for  you 
to  be  found  here.' 

'Annette,  Annette,'  I  cried  and  held 
her  close,  'I  must  go  this  night,  but  I 
will  return  to  you;  wait  for  me, 
Annette.' 

She  sealed  her  promise  with  her  kiss 
as  the  laughter  and  voices  of  the 
descending  ladies  came  to  us  from 
above.  It  would  be  soon  the  hour  for 
dancing,  but  the  gentlemen  were  still 
at  their  wine  in  the  hall.  My  love 
waved  me  her  adieux  as  she  ascended 
to  her  friends,  and  it  was  while  I  gazed 
longingly  after  her  that  I  felt  in  my 
hand  the  missive  she  had  pressed 
therein.    I  shall  keep  it  till  I  die. 

But  I  was  for  monsieur. 

He  had  sat  on  the  Commander's 
right  hand  that  night  and  now  stood  in 
the  place  of  honor,  his  glass  held  high 
above  his  handsome  head.  Familiar 
faces  lined  the  board.  It  was  his  hour 
of  triumph,  and  since  all  eyes  were 
turned  upon  him,  none  saw  me  as  I 
entered  and  stood  behind  him  in  the 


shadows;  or,  if  any  saw,  they  were  my 
friends  and  held  their  peace. 

'I  toast  you,  gentlemen,'  he  cried, 
*  the  fairest  maiden  in  the  settlement  — 
the  beauteous  Annette  van  Blom.' 

He  had  not  drunk  the  toast  nor  had 
the  company  risen  ere  I  touched  him  on 
the  shoulder  and  my  voice  seemed  not 
mine  own.  'Draw  quickly.  Monsieur, 
for  it  is  to-morrow,  and  you  drink  toasts 
no  more.' 

I  give  him  credit  for  his  quickness, 
for  he  had  drawn  ere  he  had  turned. 

He  drawled:  'Mijnheer  de  Cretzer 
wishes  to  die  young.' 

He  fought  after  the  Italian  fashion, 
with  the  arm  held  high,  the  point  de- 
pressed, and  I  read  surprise  in  his  eyes 
as  it  came  to  him  that  I,  too,  was 
learned  in  this  school  of  fence.  I  do  not 
know  when  he  found  he  was  to  die,  for 
he  gave  no  sign  of  fear  when  he  learned 
that  he  had  met  his  master  in  this  art. 
And  so  my  rapier  found  and  searched 
his  heart. 

I  think  my  friends  kept  others  from 
pressing  me,  and  none  offered  to  molest 
me  as  I  passed  out.  The  corporal  was 
waiting  with  my  horse  and  spurred 
with  me  hotfoot  through  the  night. 
We  rode  around  the  mountain  and, 
crossing  the  Nek  of  Constantia,  de- 
scended the  long  valley  which  leads  to 
the  Bay  of  Woods,  where  the  good  ship 
Grundel  awaited  my  coming. 

The  flat  top  of  Tafelberg  has  dipped 
this  many  days  below  the  line  of  the  sea 
to  the  south,  and  often  I  draw  from  my 
breast  Annette's  letter  and  read:  'Be- 
loved, my  heart  is  like  to  break  and  I 
think  of  you  daily.  The  good  corporal 
tells  me  you  are  grown  very  thin.  My 
father  would  force  me  to  this  French 
monsieur  who  is  always  here  and  whose 
eyes  make  me  shudder.  They  say  you 
are  in  the  pay  of  France  and  would  be- 
tray the  Settlement  to  Louis,  but  I 
know  they  lie.  Do  you  get  enough  to 
eat?  I  love  you,  Comelis,  and  will  have 
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none  but  you.  Do  you  remember  the 
tale  of  Holland  our  mothers  told  us,  of 
the  man  who  slept  and  awakened  after 
a  hundred  years  to  find  his  friends  all 
dead?  I  dreamed  the  like  had  befallen 
me,  Comelis,  and  that  twenty  years 
had  passed.  I  saw  you  toiling  with  other 
Christians  in  the  sun  and  guarded  by 
black-bearded  men  who  plied  their 
whips  and  called  you  ''dogs,"  and  I  sat 
on  the  stoep  of  the  old  farm  looking  so 
plain  and  wan  and  old,  Comelis,  wait- 


ing for  you,  and  you  came  not.  O  love, 
come  soon,  come  soon  to  thy  Annette.* 

Well,  the  Frenchman's  eyes  will 
frighten  Annette  no  more  and  I  go  to 
plead  my  cause  before  the  Council  at 
Amsterdam.  What  should  black-beard- 
ed slavers  have  to  do  with  Cornells  de 
Cretzer,  Secimde  of  the  Settlement  of 
the  Cape? 

Surely,  surely  I  will  return  —  I  must 
return,  in  honor,  to  my  southern  land 
—  and  to  Annette. 


PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY 


BY  PROMETHEUS 


From  the  Engluk  Review,  July 
(Liberal  Monthly) 


'O!  like  a  rose-wing'd  pelican 

She  hath  bred  blessM  babes  to  Pan!' 

—  The  Wizard  Way. 


In  a  Story  by  Lord  Dunsany,  Fame 
says  to  the  poet,  *I  will  meet  you  in  the 
graveyard  at  the  back  of  the  Work- 
house in  a  hundred  years/  If  Shelley 
has  been  more  fortunate  —  though  it 
hardly  matters  to  him!  —  it  is  not  on 
account  of  his  poetry,  which  passed  as 
readable  even  among  his  contempora- 
ry detractors,  but  of  his  prophetic  gift 
and  the  moral  wizardry  which  gave  its 
spirit  a  body,  in  face  of  those  qualities 
which  made  serious  people  consider  se- 
riously  that  in  him  Diabclua  incama^ 
tu8  esU  et  homo  fadus  est. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  astounding  that 
Shelley  was  sent  down  from  Oxford  for 
theological  views  which  are  accepted 
to-day  by  the  youngest  average  under- 
graduate with  scarce  a  mumbled  pro- 
test from  the  oldest  average  don;  that 


he  should  have  been  robbed  of  his  chil- 
dren on  account  of  a  moral  attitude 
which  modern  children  themselves  find 
reactionary  rather  than  advanced;  and 
that  he  should  have  been  practically 
exiled  from  England  because  of  politi- 
cal notions  which  the  most  case-hard- 
ened Tory  of  to-day  would  hardly  dare 
to  whisper  in  the  gloom  of  his  club. 

The  truth  is  that  the  *Sim-treader* 
(as  Browning  calls  him  in  Pauline) 
happened  to  be  on  the  crest  of  a  true 
dawn.  The  world,  save  for  sporadic 
outbreaks  of  Bourbon  folie  des  gran- 
deurs, has  rolled  steadily  toward  that 
slight,  shrill  angel  figure  in  the  east. 
The  poetry  of  Shelley  hardly  matters, 
in  a  sense,  by  comparison  with  his 
ethical  ideals.  He  was  the  voice  of  the 
Zeitgeist,  and  it  is  relatively  unimpor- 
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tant  that  it  should  have  been,  to  Eng- 
lish ears,  so  matchlessly  musical. 

Many  of  the  best  judges  of  poetry 
prefer  Keats  to  Shelley;  but  the  verdict 
implies  purism.  A  poet  is  one  who 
'makes'  or  'does'  things,  and  Keats 
was  preoccupied  with  eternal  'Truth- 
Beauty' —  to  coin  a  term  like  the 
'Space-Time'  of  Einstein  —  of  a  far 
less  potent  and  intricate  quality. 

In  Egyptian  lore,  Tahuti,  the  god  of 
language,  is  also  the  god  of  wisdom 
and  of  creative  thought;  the  word 
'gramareye'  (dear  to  Sir  Walter  Scott) 
is  indeed,  like  the  French  word  grimoire, 
etymologically  equivalent  to  'gram- 
mar.' Poets  must  not  be  ranked  by 
their  lyrical  exaltation  any  more  than 
by  their  technical  ability;  wisdom  is 
justified  of  her  children,  and  a  poet  of 
his! 

The  children  of  Keats  are  people  like 
Rossetti,  Walter  Pater,  Oscar  Wilde, 
whose  eyes  were  fixed  sadly  and  lan- 
guorously on  the  sunset  of  things. 

But  the  spilth  of  Shelley's  seed 
flooded  foreign  and  innumerable  fields: 
James  Thomson,  Swinburne,  and  other 
poets  of  revolution  and  passion  are 
only  a  minor  branch  of  his  great  family. 
The  reformers,  the  humanitarians,  the 
feminists,  the  transcendentalists,  from 
Bradlaugh  and  Huxley  to  Nietzsche 
and  Anna  Kingsford»  were  all  suckled 
on  that  pale  gold  wine  of  Dionysus 
which  issued  from  his  martyred  veins. 
The  young  lady  was  within  her  rights 
when  she  asked  'What  are  Keats?' 
and  if  she  was  a  wise  child  she  knew 
her  own  father  to  be  Shelley. 

Keats  remains  perfect  and  imperish- 
able like  his  own  Greek  vase;  he  is  the 
chief  treasure  of  the  Museum  of  Hu- 
manity; but  Shelley  is  the  High  Priest 
of  the  Temple  of  Spiritual  Progress, 
the  Prophet  of  the  Most  High  God  of 
Freedom,  and  the  King  of  the  Republic 
of  'gentleness,  wisdom,  virtue,  and 
endurance.' 


He  is  dynamic  as  Keats  is  static; 
and  the  nature  of  the  Universe  is  Be- 
coming rather  than  Being.  The  nine- 
teenth century  stripped  the  gilded  rags 
of  religion  from  the  mummy  of  exist- 
ence, and  found  a  crumbling  corpse, 
but  the  twentieth  sees  that  dust  dis- 
solve into  a  glittering  film  of  motion 
and  light. 

Modern  physical  and  mathematical 
research  are  making  it  clearer  every 
day  that  the  structure  of  matter  is  in- 
deed that  subtle  spiritual  vibration 
which  Shelley  perceived  it  to  be.  By 
a  parallel  argument,  man  himself  is  no 
longer  conceived  as  a  fixed  quantity 
established  in  a  world  six  thousand 
years  old,  and  subject  to  a  single  law. 
He  is  an  immutable  Essence  indeed, 
perhaps,  in  some  ultimate  spiritual 
sense,  but  his  manifestation  is  mutable; 
his  sensible  form  is  a  vehicle  of  Energy 
surging  in  infinite  variety  against  the 
shores  of  experience.  Shelley  speaks  of 
an  immanent  Spirit  of  the  Universe, 
and  is  sufficiently  a  Pantheist  to  have 
identified  himself,  or  any  other  existing 
thing,  with  that  Spirit,  had  he  been 
challenged  directly  on  the  point  by, 
let  us  say,  Mr.  Eddington  or  Mr.  Ber- 
trand  Russell. 

If  Shelley  is  not  always  explicitly  in 
line  with  the  latest  mathematico- 
mystical  thinkers,  it  is  because  the 
world  was  so  far  behind  his  intuitive 
perception  of  truth  that  there  was  no 
intellectual  instrument  capable  of  rois- 
tering his  vibrations,  except  possibly 
the  ambiguous  jargon  of  the  school  of 
Fludd.  But  he  everjrwhere  implies, 
more  by  the  sheer  form  and  tone  of  his 
verses  than  by  their  rational  meaning, 
that  existence  is  an  unconditioned 
Unity  (or  Nihil),  which  has  invented 
infinite  modes  of  phantasmal  and  illu- 
sory duality  for  the  purpose  of  becom- 
ing conscious  of  itself.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  an  animal  to  use  our  arbitrary 
language  to  express  its  feelings  Intel- 
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ligibly ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  poets  who 
have  made  the  attempt  to  explain  their 
spiritual  consciousness  in  terms  of 
philosophy  have  obscured  their  light 
rather  than  made  it  manifest. 

Blake  is  a  notable  example  of  this 
circumstance.  We  learn  more  of  the 
essence  of  his  soul-structure  from 
Tiger,  Tiger,  The  Crystal  Cabinet,  or 
The  Mental  Traveler  than  we  do  from 
his  professedly  *  prophetic'  books.  The 
English  language,  as  understood  by 
scholars  and  developed  by  them,  is  an 
instrument  of  doubtful  value  to  the 
poet.  The  soul  of  man  lurks  rather  in 
the  lilt  of  a  lyric  than  in  the  most  im- 
posing lavallihe  that  glitters  on  the 
velvet  of  the  shop-window  of  literary 
effort. 

Now  Shelley  was  saturated  with  the 
spirit  of  the  planet  in  its  subtlest  and 
strongest  distillation;  and  that  spirit 
overflowed  into  song.  He  possessed 
the  utter  simplicity  and  self-confidence 
of  an  immortal;  if  our  ears  are  attimed 
to  his  thought,  we  can  catch  the  choral 
rapture  as  it  swings  with  the  stars 
through  the  centuries.  But  his  con- 
scious efforts  to  express  his  essential 
idea  are  relatively  lame. 

Identical  phenomena  occur  in  every 
connection;  and  this  is  the  ultimate  rea- 
son for  the  apparent  failure  of  the  poet 
to  maintain  his  hold  on  our  hearts  as  we 
reach  an  age  when  our  spirits  are  less 
sensitive  to  subtle  and  subconscious 
stress.  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  remarks 
that  Browning  in  later  life  lost  his 
enthusiasm  for  this  'strange  and  un- 
accountable being.'  We  are  not  all,  for- 
tunately, so  middle-class  and  middle- 
aged  as  either  of  these  gentlemen;  but, 
even  so,  it  is  hard  to  read  Shelley  with 
enjoyment  after  one  has  turned  forty. 
The  reason,  however,  is  this:  one  either 
has  or  has  not  assimilated  the  Uncon- 
scious of  the  poet  in  one's  youth;  in  the 
one  case  the  verse  seems  a  mere  husk, 
while  in  the  other  it  screams  the  doom 


of  spiritual  death.  The  damned  detest 
him,  therefore,  and  the  redeemed  can 
only  find  pleasure  in  remembering  the 
raptiu-es  which  wrought  the  white-hot 
steel  of  their  youth  into  the  shapes  of 
royalty  and  righteousness. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  even 
the  greatest  intellectual  attempts  to 
grapple  with  any  given  problem  appear 
ill-adjusted  in  after  years;  for  the 
thought  has  been  frozen  into  crystalline 
beauty,  while  the  problem  has  changed 
with  the  succession  of  suns.  It  is  al- 
ways an  error  for  an  artist  to  abdicate 
his  throne  in  eternity  in  order  to  enter 
the  lists  of  temporal  things:  ne  svior 
uUra  crejndam.  Few  people,  even 
among  philosophers,  seem  to  imder- 
stand  that  eternity  differs  in  quality 
from  time.  It  is  commonly  supposed 
to  be  a  mere  unlimited  extension  there- 
of. Yet  the  consideration  that  time  is 
but  one  of  the  conditions  of  dualistic 
consciousness  ought  to  make  the  true 
aspect  of  the  matter  immediately  ap- 
parent. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  men  like 
Shelley  to  think  in  terms  of  the  abso- 
lute, which  is  out  of  all  relation  with 
the  measurable,  and  not  to  be  obtained 
therefrom  by  removing  the  landmarks, 
any  more  than  one  can  make  Beauty 
by  effacing  the  marks  on  a  steelyard, 
or  prolonging  the  lever  indefinitely. 
When,  therefore,  Shelley  says 

Next  came  Fraud,  and  he  had  on, 
Like  Eldon,  an  ermined  gown, 

he  risks  his  intelligibility  only  in  a 
slightly  less  degree  than  Mr.  Frankau 
in  One  of  Us,  or  the  ephemeral  leader- 
writer  of  this  lie  des  Diurnales.  Eldon 
is  already  for  us  merely  a  judge  who 
happened  to  annoy  Shelley.  It  has 
already  become  difficult  to  identify 
the  mourners  for  Adonais,  immortals 
though  they  be.  And  Shelley  was  preem- 
inently the  *Sun-treader'  —  he  should 
have  remembered  Phaeton. 
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Much,  however,  of  this  defect  of 
Shelley  is  inseparable  from  his  supreme 
quality  as  a  technician.  He  was  the 
first  to  realize  the  rhythmical  power  of 
the  intonation  of  the  English  language, 
to  see  in  it  an  armory  of  striking  and 
stabbing  weapons.  Shakespeare,  with 
all  his  vigorous  rhetoric,  never  under- 
stood the  possibilities  of  pure  form  to 
play  upon  the  passions;  he  trusted  to 
the  rational  meaning  of  the  words 
themselves.  Milton  made  but  a  slight 
advance  in  this  respect.  Samuel  Butler 
forged  a  hanmier  of  the  rhythm  of 
Hudibras;  but  the  stroke  does  not  vary. 
Some  of  Shelley's  contemporaries  made 
the  way  plain  for  him  by  introducing 
freedom  of  metre;  but  none  of  them, 
not  even  Byron,  was  able  to  consum- 
mate the  marriage  of  poetry  and  music. 
The  result  of  the  alliance  was  to  unite 
the  intellectual  and  emotional  power 
of  words  with  the  direct  spiritual  action 
on  the  nerves  which  even  the  West 
African  drum  or  the  Papuan  bull- 
roarer  can  exercise. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  therefore, 
that  Shelley  was  to  the  Revolutionary 
Epoch  what  Shakespeare  was  to  the 
Renaissance.  He  created,  in  fact,  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  of  lan- 
guage. The  perfection  of  Keats,  the 
sublimity  of  Blake,  the  simplicity  of 
Wordsworth,  the  mystery  of  Coleridge, 
the  independence  of  Byron:  these  are 
feathers  in  the  scale  against  the  sword 
of  Shelley.  For  language  is  the  word 
which  'was  with  God,*  and  *was  God*; 
it  is  the  most  intimate  sheath  of  the 
soul,  its  first  and  simplest  expression. 
The  creation  of  a  new  language  is 
therefore  a  stupendously  significant 
event  in  the  history  of  a  planet,  as  im- 
portant as  the  invention  of  the  wheel, 
or  the  discovery  of  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple in  Nature.  The  influence  of 
Shakespeare  and  the  Bible  is  due  not  to 
their  contents,  or  even  their  style,  but 
to  their  having  conferred  upon  the 


English  people  a  new  intellectual 
instrument. 

We  are  not  yet  at  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance from  SheUey  to  estimate  the  real 
efi'ect  of  his  work.  We  are  apt  to  be 
misled;  we  observe  the  triumph  of 
many  of  his  ideas,  and  associate  that 
phenomenon  with  his  success.  The 
truth  lies  much  deeper.  Such  questions 
as  atheism  are  really  of  transitory  im- 
portance; the  tides  of  human  opinion 
sway  with  the  moon  of  popular  favor, 
and  (to  a  less  degree)  with  the  sun  of 
the  enlightenment  of  the  ruling  classes. 
But  the  advance  in  the  development 
of  the  larynx  marks  off*  definitely  man 
from  monkey,  and  the  perfecting  of  the 
weapon  of  speech  by  Shelley  made 
the  essential  difference  between  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  in 
England.  The  issue  is  masked  for  the 
moment  by  the  press.  The  English 
language  is  fallen  into  disrepute  and  im- 
potence. But  the  wood-pulp  period  of 
brain  and  paper  will  soon  pass.  Unless 
England  is  destroyed  altogether  by  the 
vermin  that  are  gnawing  at  her  entrails, 
unless  the  speech  of  the  greatest  minds 
on  earth  since  the  fall  of  Rome  is  rotted 
through  by  the  cancer  of  senseless 
slang  and  alien  abominations,  Shelley's 
weapon,  will  wing  its  way  through 
the  centuries,  and  enable  mind  to  in- 
form mind  by  virtue  of  subtle  cadences, 
harmonies,  and  hanmfier-strokes. 

That  is,  above  all,  the  problem  of  the 
day,  now  that  the  'hard  facts*  of  mate- 
rialism are  thawing  into  a  gossamer 
dew.  It  is  becoming  impossible  to  write 
sober  science  in  prose;  the  subtleties  of 
Nature  demand  rhythm  to  respond  to, 
and  to  record,  their  own.  By  Wisdom, 
that  is,  by  the  Word,  He  created  the 
worlds;  and  the  Wonder-World  of  to- 
day has  been  created  by  the  Word  of 
the  Winged  Serpent,  whom  the  men  of 
his  own  day  took  to  be  Satan,  him 
whose  centenary  we  celebrate  under  his 
pseudonym  of  Percy  Bysshe  SheUey. 


SHELLEY'S  SWAN  SONG 


BY  MAURICE  HEWLETT 


From  the  Times,  July  6 

(NOBTHCLIFFE  PrESs) 


Drowned  at  thirty,  just  a  hundred 
years  ago,  Shelley  had  the  lot  in  death 
which  he  had  desired  (and  once,  if  not 
twice,  sought)  and,  as  it  appears,  no  de- 
sire left  in  him  for  life.  A  day  before 
the  end  —  on  Sunday,  July  7  —  he  had 
said  to  Mrs.  Leigh  Hunt,  *If  I  die  to- 
morrow, I  have  lived  to  be  older  than 
my  father:  I  am  ninety  years  of  age.* 

Not  long  before  that,  Trelawny, 
hunting  for  him  in  the  Pineta  of  Pisa, 
was  guided  by  a  contadino  'to  a  hat, 
books,  and  loose  papers  lying  about, 
and  then  to  a  pool  of  dark,  glimmering 
water.'  *Ecc6lOy  said  the  peasant,  and 
*I  thought,'  Trelawny  goes  on,  *he 
meant  that  Shelley  was  in  or  under  the 
water.'  He  had  reason  to  think  it  pos- 
sible. 

The  ensuing  conversation,  colored 
though  it  may  be  by  the  narrator's 
lively  fancy,  does  not  read  like  mere 
fiction.  Shelley's  mood  at  the  time  was 
one  of  dejection;  the  sense  of  the  words 
put  into  his  mouth  can  be  found  in  his 
letters  and  verses.  *The  river  flows  by 
like  Time,  and  all  the  soimds  of  Nature 
harmonize;  they  soothe:  it  is  only  the 
human  animal  that  is  discordant  with 
Nature,  and  disturbs  me.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  why  or  for  what  purpose  we 
are  here,  a  perpetual  torment  to  our- 
selves and  to  every  living  thing.  .  .  .* 
Then  he  said,  *  Listen  to  the  solemn 
music  in  the  pine-tops  —  don't  you 
hear  the  mounJul  murmiu-ings  of  the 
sea?  .  .  .  Their  chorus  is  the  eternal 
wailing  of  wretched  men.* 

When  Trelawny  here  reminded  him 
of  the  present  wailing  of  Mary,  whom 
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he  had  left  at  the  edge  of  the  wood,  he 
'started  up,  snatched  up  his  scattered 
books  and  papers,  thrust  them  into  his 
hat  and  jacket-pockets,  sighing,  'Toor 
Mary!  hers  is  a  sad  fate.  Come  along; 
she  can't  bear  solitude,  nor  I  society  — 
the  quick  coupled  with  the  dead."  *  The 
whole  record  of  those  last  few  days  of 
his  on  earth  suggests  that  the  'will  to 
live'  was  not  in  him;  that  he  had  *o'er- 
informed  the  tenement  of  clay,'  burned 
himself  out;  and  that,  on  the  verge  of 
a  new  emotional  crisis,  he  did  not  feel 
that  he  had  vitality  enough  left  in  him 
to  carry  it  through.  Trelawny  says:  — 

The  day  I  found  Shelley  in  the  pine- 
forest,  he  was  writing  verses  on  a  guitar. 
I  picked  up  a  fragment,  but  could  only 
make  out  the  first  two  lines. 

Ariel  to  Miranda:  Take 
This  slave  of  music  .  .  . 

It  was  a  frightful  scrawl. 

Shelley,  in  fact,  was  in  a  suicidal 
mood,  prompted  to  it,  it  seems,  very 
much  by  despair.  Miranda  was  Jane 
Williams,  whose  Ferdinand  was  then  in 
being.  On  June  18,  this  poor  Ariel  had 
written  to  Trelawny  at  Leghorn:  — 

You,  of  course,  enter  into  society  at  Leg- 
horn; should  you  meet  with  any  scientific 
person,  capable  of  preparing  the  Pnissic 
Acid,  or  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  I 
should  regard  it  as  a  great  kindness  if  you 
could  procure  me  a  small  quantity.  ...  I 
would  give  any  price  for  this  medicine;  you 
remember  we  talked  of  it  the  other  night. 
...  I  need  not  tell  you  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  suicide  at  present,  but  I  confess  it 
would  be  a  comfort  to  me  to  hold  in  my 
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possession  that  golden  key  to  tlie  chamber 
of  perpetual  rest. 

Link  to  that  letter,  in  order  to  under- 
stand it  fully,  his  adventure  with  Jane 
Williams  and  her  children  in  a  skiflF.  He 
had  rowed  her  out  into  deep  water, 
there  laid  by  the  oars,  and  fallen  into  a 
brooding  stare.  *  She  had  made  several 
remarks,  but  they  met  with  no  response. 
She  saw  death  in  his  eyes.  Suddenly  he 
raised  his  head,  his  brow  cleared,  and 
his  face  brightened  as  with  a  bright 
thought,  and  he  exclaimed  joyfully, 
"Now  let  us  together  solve  the  great 
mystery."  He  did  in  fact  let  them  all 
into  the  water,  but  Jane  had  inveigled 
him  before  that  into  the  shallows.  It 
must  have  been  a  near  thing,  and 
should  have  shown  her  what  she  was 
playing  with.  But  if  he  was  incurable, 
so  doubtless  was  she.' 

All  these  signals  point  to  danger,  and 
to  one  danger.  Shelley  was  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  emotional  experience.  Re- 
membering its  many  forerunners,  he 
may  well  have  despaired.  The  last  two 
of  his  letters  in  Mr.  Inkpen's  collection 
are  dated  July  4,  from  Pisa.  The  first  is 
to  Jane  Williams.  He  is  urging  Wil- 
liams, he  says,  to  sail  with  the  first  fair 
wind  without  waiting  for  himself:  — 

I  have  thus  the  pleasure  of  contributing 
to  your  happiness  when  deprived  of  every 
other,  and  of  leaving  you  no  other  subject 
of  regret  but  the  absence  of  one  scarcely 
worth  regretting.  I  fear  you  are  solitary  and 
melancholy  at  Villa  Magni,  and,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  the  greater  and  more  serious  dis- 
tress in  which  I  am  compelled  to  sympathize 
here,  I  figure  to  myself  the  countenance 
which  had  been  the  source  of  such  consola- 
tion to  me,  shadowed  by  a  veil  of  sorrow. 
How  soon  those  hours  passed,  and  how  slow- 
ly they  return,  to  pass  so  soon  again,  per- 
haps forever,  in  which  we  have  lived  so  in- 
timately, so  happily!  Adieu,  my  dearest 
friend !  I  only  write  these  lines  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  tracing  what  will  meet  your  eyes. 
Mary  will  tell  you  aU  the  news. 


The  second  letter,  to  Mary,  is  precisely 
a  letter  of  news.  Shelley  was  incurable, 
knew  it,  and  despaired.  Atropos  had 
the  thread  in  her  fingers;  I  suppose  he 
had  glimpsed  the  shears. 

It  is  curious  that  his  last  considerable 
poem,  like  Keats's,  should  be  tinged 
with  Dante's  strong  wine.  But  while 
the  revised  Hyperion  is  colored  with  the 
manner  of  the  InfemOy  The  Triumph  of 
Life  has  much  more  of  its  spirit.  That 
rueful  moralizing  upon  the  vanity  of 
things  done  under  the  sun  reads 
strangely  in  a  poet  who  had  lived  so 
entirely  in  the  future;  a  future,  no 
doubt,  unsupported  by  any  dogma  but 
what  youth  and  hope  could  supply; 
scornful,  indeed,  of  dogma,  and  as  ra- 
diant a  mirage  as  that  youth  itself  had 
been.  He  had  written  in  dejection  more 
than  once,  but  never  like  this.  The 
Triumph  of  lAfe^  which  is  equally  that 
of  Death,  is  a  vision  of  dbillusion.  Who 
sat  in  the  chariot  which  came  'on  the 
silent  storm  of  its  own  rushing  splen- 
dor?' 

A  Shape 
So  sate  within,  as  one  whom  years  deform. 
Beneath  a  dusky  hood  and  double  cape. 
Crouching  within  the  shadow  of  a  tomb. 

Yoked  to  it  the  great  men  of  that  day 
and  before  it  pass  in  a  horde,  *a  captive 
multitude':  Plato,  Rousseau,  Bacon, 
Voltaire,  confusedly  with  'Frederic 
and  Paul,  Catherine  and  Leopold,'  and 
other  such.  He  sees  them  go,  and 

'Let  them  pass,' 
I  cried,  *the  world  and  its  mysterious  doom 
Is  not  so  much  more  glorious  than  it  was 
That  I  desire  to  worship  those  who  drew 
New  figures  on  its  false  and  fragile  glass 
As  the  old  faded.'  ' 

He  joins  the  throng  of  captives,  is  stay- 
ed by  no  accident  of  the  road,  crosses 
the  glen  through  which  they  surge,  and 
behold:  — 

The  grove 
Grew  dense  with  shadows  to  its  inmost  covers. 
The  Earth  was  gray  with  phantoms,  and  the  air 
Was  peopled  with  dim  forms.  •  .  . 
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He  watches  them  closelyi  sees  how 
some  melt  into  nothingness  like  snow- 
Bakes,  others  dance  like  gnats  in  a  cloud, 
some  sit  chattering  'like  restless  apes,' 
some,  "more  humble,'  like  falcons  on  the 
fist.  The  closer  he  looks  the  grayer  his 
fnitlook:  youth,  hope,  love  itself,  pride, 
strength:  — 

From  every  form  the  be*u^  ■lowljr  waned; 
FW>m  ersy  finiie*t  limb  And  fftirMt  face 
Hie  ■trength  uid  bcahnen  fell  like  dnst,  and 


The   darkness  gathered,   the   restless 

shapes  wearied  of  their  ghastly  dance. 

And  tell,  M I  have  fallen,  by  the  WByBide.  .  .  , 


He  ends  upon  a  cry  of  amaze,  a  wound- 
noto  ; — 
"Then,  wlmt  is  life?'  I  cried.  .  .  . 

Said  I  not  well  it  was  liis  swan  song?  It 
is  tragic  reading,  tainted  and  dusty 
with  death. 

There  is  no  philosophy  behind  this 
poem;  it  ia  not  written  on  a  large  scale. 
It  ia  a  fragment,  and  must  have  re- 
mained so;  for  Slielley'a  buoyancy, 
which  alone  had  sufliced  so  far  to 
answer  his  questionings,  was  gone. 
With  Ariel's  power  of  the  wing  was 
gone,  too,  Ariel's  office.  'Call  no  man 
happy  till  he  is  dead.'  No  indeed,  when 
he  is  the  slave  of  his  temperament. 


THE  INSPIRED  BUSMAN 


BY  ELINOR  MORDAUNT 


fVom  Uie  Sohirdi^  Renew 
(Englibh  Toht  Wbeklt) 


The  Roman  Road  was  up,  just  past 
Pigtail.  It  was  not  yet  dark,  nowhere 
near  dark:  just  gray,  a  quetT  gray 
which  showed  the  houses  fiat,  as  lhouf:h 
cut  out  of  gray  velvet,  the  people  in 
the  streets  oddly  flattened  oul,  gray 
people,  anyhow;  women  like  tlttter- 
mice,  down-at-hecl,  with  no  time  to 
pull  their  stockings  tight;  men  who 
lounged,  lolloping  along,  their  pipes  in 
their  mouths,  squaring  their  shoulders 
to  push  their  way  through  the  crowd. 

Oh,  no,  not  dark;  by  no  manner  of 
means  dark  —just  that  gray  which  is 
nothing  to  look  at,  and  yet  the  very 
deuce  to  look  through,  in  a  strange 
place  where  the  cross-streets  sconi  to 
dart  out  at  you  as  if  to  frighten  you 
into  going  on,  dare  you  to  turn.  ~. 


The  red  lamps  across  the  disem- 
boweled roadway  shone  like  eyes, 
exotic  and  altogether  alien,  unlike 
West  Ham:  'Tiger,  tiger,  burning 
bright'  sort  of  eyes. 

The  bus-driver  was  new  to  the  route; 
to  the  work,  too,  by  the  look  of  him; 
buccaneerish,  with  small  sparkling 
black  eyes  and  what  seemed  like  more 
teeth  than  most  people,  very  white  in 
a  lean,  brown  face.  He  handled  his 
bus  as  though  she  had  been  a  three- 
decker.  No,  no,  better  than  that,  a 
pirate  prow,  a  pirate  of  the  Orient  Seas, 

The  fat  passengers  had  the  best  of  it, 
wedged  tight,  tired  round  like  bicycle- 
wheels;  by  the  time  the  thin  ones  got 
to  the  end  of  thcJr  journey  —  a  long 
way  off,  as  yet  —  they  'd  no  sldn  left  on 
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their  elbows:  not  much  loss,  either,  for 
no  one  wanted  to  look  at  them  —  you 
know  the  elbows  of  a  thin  woman,  all 
knobbly  skin  and  bone  like  a  dak- 
bungalow  fowl. 

There  was  only  one  man  among 
them  all,  and  he  was  full  of  beer  and 
mild  oblivion. 

The  conductor,  a  bleached  earwig  of 
a  man  —  teetotaler  from  Mucking  — 
was  scared  out  of  his  wits;  first  at  the 
way  the  driver  drove,  then  at  the 
fashion  in  which  he  appeared  to  caress 
his  bus,  somewhere  about  her  frontal 
bone  so  that  she  stood  bolt  upright  on 
her  tail  —  have  you  ever  seen  a  lobster 
do  that?  you  can  mesmerize  a  lobster 
precisely  in  this  way,  keep  it  standing, 
rampant,  regardant  —  and  swung  her 
round  a  corner  only  just  in  time,  her 
nose  well  up  against  the  barricade,  the 
lustful  lamps. 

They  ought  to  have  turned  oflF  two 
streets  back;  that  was  the  orthodox 
way,  now  that  the  road  was  up.  The 
conductor  had  leaned  dangerously  far 
out  over  the  top  of  his  bus  to  shriek 
this  information  to  the  driver,  who, 
with  his  boot-button  eyes  fixed,  all  his 
white  teeth  bared,  his  face  pulled  a 
little  to  the  right  side,  showing  one 
long  furrow  in  his  brown  cheek,  his  cap 
rakishly  over  the  right  ear,  went  on  his 
way  as  though  deaf  and  blind  to  all 
apart  from  his  own  maniacal  dream;  for 
even  when  his  assistant  went  inside, 
opened  the  little  window  at  the  back  of 
his  Read  and  screamed  into  his  ear, 
he  still  took  no  notice  whatsoever, 
though  the  conductor  swore  to  having 
seen  his  ears  shake  with  the  wind  of 
his  shrieking. 

Having  wheeled  to  the  right,  so 
sharply  that  the  passengers  found 
themselves  bunched  together  like  sau- 
sages —  while  one  baby  flew  from  the 
arms  of  a  woman  on  the  outside  and 
landed  in  the  comer  lamp,  happily 
already  broken  and  still  unlighted,  so 


that  it  lodged  there  neat  as  a  snail  in 
its  shell  —  the  driver  sped  upon  his 
own  way,  nor'  by  nor'east,  regardless 
of  all  else. 

No  fresh  passengers  joined  the  bus 
—  but  then,  how  could  they?  Two  or 
three  dismoimted,  but  this  was  by  an 
involimtary  movement;  they  had  got 
up,  thinking  that  they  might  stop  the 
new  Rake's  Progress  by  ringing  the 
bell  —  the  idea  of  it!  —  by  ringing  the 
bell!  —  and  stop  that  bus,  as  it  was 
being  driven  by  that  driver,  with  the 
mere  soimd  of  a  bell!  —  and  were  left 
behind  hung  in  mid-air  until  the  road 
rose  up  and  joined  them. 

*Let  'im  go  —  oh,  let  'im  go!  By  all 
manner  o'  means,  let  'im  go,'  murmured 
the  fat  man  ecstatically.  One  of  the 
lost  passengers  had  been  sitting  next 
to  hun,  and  he  swelled  a  little  more, 
settling  down  with  a  sigh  of  contents 
ment,  like  a  man  with  a  double  bed  to 
himself. 

*Tea.*  One  word  uttered  with  a 
sniff  by  a  woman  who  looked  like  a- 
drop-of-siunmat-else-in-it  sorter  body, 
so  to  speak. 

Just  that  one  word,  but  it  touched 
them  all.  The  conductor  leaned  over 
the  front  of  the  bus  once  more:  strained 
out  over  it  —  strained  so  that  he  was 
never  altogether  the  same  man  again  — 
was  sent  to  Guy*s  and  short-circuited 

by  Sir shrieking  *Stop!'  —  they 

all  shrieked  *  Stop! '  One  old  lady  inside 
stood  up,  got  her  umbrella  out  through 
the  little  window  at  the  back  of  the 
driver  and  poked  the  man  in  the  back. 

He  turned  and  winked  at  her,  but  he 
did  not  stop,  did  not  even  slacken  his 
speed,  not  for  a  moment. 

*Let  'im  go,'  said  the  fat  man,  ^let 
'im  go  ter — '  He  mentioned  a  place 
without  a  bus  route,  actually  without 
a  bus  route!  And  that  will  show  you. 
Oh,  benighted  —  no  other  word  for  it! 
*Let  'im  go,'  he  said;  and  then  added, 
very  softly:  *I  was  married  yesterday.* 
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Go  he  did:  roaring  through  Haver- 
iiig-atte-Bower,and  so  on  tx)  America — 
oh,  don't  talk  to  me,  you  make  me 
tired;  no  one  of  any  education  can 
ima^e  that  there  is  only  one  America 

—  past  Soap  Ho,  Copyhold,  Nine 
Ashes,  Spurries:  through  Shallow  Bow- 
ells,  Chignall  Smealy,  and  Cobblers' 
Green. 

*  Supper  —  u-u-u-ugh!'  It  was  the 
same  woman  who  had  said  'Tea,'  and 
they  all  groaned;  a  little  artificially, 
though:  they  did  n't  want  supper,  were 
b^inning  to  feel  lulled  like  babes  in 
their  cradles;  beginning  to  think  of  all 
the  things  they  had  left  behind  them, 
husbands  and  such  like,  with  a  certain 
sense  of  comfort,  freedom;  for  there 
are  few  situations  without  some  saving 
quality.  Apart  from  that,  only  think 
what  they  were  getting  for  their  money 

—  above  all,  the  ones  with  the  penny 
ticket. 

The  surface  of  the  country  rose;  the 
air  freshened.  The  gray  was  changed 
to  a  deep  indigo-blue,  extraordinarily 
translucent  and  bathed  in  light,  as 
though  the  evening  had  gone  out  of 
half-mourning. 

The  street-lamps  —  and  what  hap- 
pened to  the  one  with  the  baby  in  it  no 
one  knows;  the  mother  herself  kept 
quiet  about  it;  bore  her  grief  bravely, 
for  the  creature  was  one  of  a  pair  of 
exceptionally  fretful  twins,  and  no  one 
could  blame  anyone  in  particular; 
besides,  there  was  the  insurance  and, 
after  all,  one  baby  at  a  time  is  enough 
for  anyone  —  too  many  for  most. 
What  was  I  saying?  —  there  is  some- 
thing about  the  very  memory  of  that 
bus  that  has  got  me  into  the  way  of 
taking  wrong  turns  —  oh,  I  know. 

The  lights  shot  out  one  by  one,  as 
though  the  night  flicked  them  off  the 
point  of  her  thimib;  while  first  the  bar- 
rows along  the  sides  of  the  pavement, 
then  the  shops  and  finally  the  houses 

—  houses  in   solid   rows,   januned-up 


masses  of  houses,  workmen's,  dwell- 
ings, public-houses,  churches  — became 
smaller  and  scarcer  and  more  box-like, 
interspersed  with  irregular,  left-over 
scraps  of  land,  showing  a  few  gaunt 
cabbage-stalks,  as  though  there  had 
been  some  faint  idea  of  agriculture; 
giving  way  to  one  aspidistra  in  a  pot  in 
the  parlor  window,  as  altogether  easier; 
an  abandonment  of  the  outer  earth  to 
empty  tins,  broken  bottles,  and  old 
boots. 

The  bus  shot  on  through  these, 
sloughing  them  off,  and  came  to  real 
gardens;  like  Early  Victorian  bouquets, 
tightly  packed  with  flowers,  shedding 
sweetness  upon  the  night  air;  open 
fields  with  cows  —  not  milk-cans  with 
taps,  but  real  cows  —  thick  hedges  and 
deep  clumps  of  trees,  breathing  out  the 
warmth  of  the  day  before.  For  it  had 
got  to  that,  'the  day  after,'  I  mean. 

On  and  on  and  on.  The  passengers 
had  ceased  to  fidget,  to  screw  them- 
selves tight  up  inside,  as  though  they 
could,  in  this  way,  act  as  an  actual 
brake  to  the  bus,  drawing  back  their 
chins  into  their  necks,  screwing  up 
their  eyes,  clenching  their  hands. 

One  woman  inside,  she  of  the  black, 
jet-beaded  blouse,  who  had  looked  so 
sharply  at  the  little  girl  with  the  dusty 
boots,  stabbing  her  with  a  glance 
whenever  she  so  much  as  moved  her 
feet,  took  her  on  her  knee,  and  pressed 
her  head  against  her  shoulder,  so  that 
it  no  longer  jerked  from  side  to  side 
with  every  movement  of  the  bus.    • 

The  woman  in  the  man's  cap  began 
to  sing:  *I  'ear  —  thee  —  spee-eak  o' 
a  be-e-e-e-e-e-et-ter  land'  —  sang  it 
through  to  the  end,  and  started  again. 

Another  woman,  who  had  clasped 
her  purse  in  her  hand  throughout  the 
entire  journey,  darting  suspicious  eyes 
at  her  neighbors,  put  it  in  her  pocket, 
and  folded  her  hands  in  her  lap  with  a 
sigh  of  contentment. 

The  moon  rose;  it  was  almost  full,  a 
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clear,  pale  gold:  the  air  was  clear,  but 
the  streams  wore  wisps  of  white  mists 
completely  enwrapping  them  like  night- 
gowns; the  slimibering  sheep  merged 
with  the  grass,  white  with  dew. 

The  scents  came  in  layers,  like  a  very 
special  cake:  elder-blossom,  pungent 
and  fierce;  lime,  maddeningly  sweet  — 
that  sort  of  perfiune  which  makes  one 
want  something  in  one's  own  life  to 
correspond  with  it;  eglantine,  clover, 
meadowsweet.  The  country  was  all  a 
sort  of  smoothed-out  up-and-down; 
villages  in  the  hollows,  as  though  they 
had  dented  the  field  by  sitting  down 
there;  straggling  vill^es  with  what  is 
known  as  *the  middle-aged  spread,' 
motherly  as  hens. 

The  conductor  sat  on  the  step:  his 
arms  were  clasped  tight  round  his  mid- 
dle, but  that  was  merely  to  hold  it 
firm,  keep  his  front  from  chafing  against 
his  back.  No  tea  —  no  supper  —  like 
enough,  no  breakfast  —  not  that  it 
mattered;  nothing  mattered,  would 
ever  matter  again.  His  heart  was  down 
out  of  his  throat  a  trifie  inflated,  but 
not  with  fear. 

*I  might  get  a  job  in  the  country  — 
conducting  an  'ay-cart  or  somefing  o' 
that  sort,'  he  thought.  *She  always 
said  as  'ow  she'd  like  ter  live  in  the 
country;  and  then  when  we're  married 
— '  He  sighed,  sighed  with  happiness. 
More  like  a  small  and  comparatively 
innocuous  tapeworm  than  a  man,  he 
was  yet  akin  to  him  of  whom  it  was 
written: 

'This  man,  inconsiderable,  mean, 
yes,  a  slave,  this  man  is  loved  and  is 
lord  of  another's  soul.' 

The  dust,  thick  on  the  roadway, 
damped  down  with  dew,  mufiled  the 
sound  of  the  wheels;  or  perhaps  the 
bus,  like  its  passengers,  breathed  more 
quietly  in  the  clear  air.  Anyhow,  its 
progress  was  as  near  silent  as  it  could 
well  be. 

A  sense  of  ineffable  bliss  came  over 


the  passengers;  they  smiled  that  bland 
and  secret  smile  which  one  may  see 
upon  the  face  of  a  very  young  infant. 
As  they  drew  in  the  scented  air,  they 
felt  as  though  they  had  been  spring- 
cleaned,  the  accumulated  rubbish  of 
years  drawn  out  of  them. 

They  were  traversing  a  road  cut 
throu^  a  thick  wood,  with  the  trees 
like  dark  and  friendly  battlements  high 
at  either  side  of  them,  when  the  bus 
stopped,  and  the  driver  put  up  one 
finger. 

*Hush!'  he  said. 

It  was  so  quiet,  they  all  heard  it, 
even  those  inside,  while  the  cessation  of 
movement  left  them,  as  it  were,  hung 
upon  that  indolent  content  which  had 
overcome  them;  hung  like  old  clothes 
upon  a  peg,  bearing  the  semblance  of 
humanity,  but  emptied  of  the  eternal 
fidgetiness  of  hmnanity,  petty  ambi- 
tions, and  appetite. 

The  people  inside  got  out;  the  out- 
side passengers  clambered  down  the 
stairs;  their  movements  were  stiff  from 
sitting  for  so  long,  but  they  did  not 
feel  it.  Physically  they  moved,  but 
spiritually  they  were  stiller  than  they 
had  ever  been  in  all  their  lives  before, 
with  a  strange,  inward  stillness.  There 
in  the  night,  the  wonderful  night  — 
with  no  squawl  of  cats  or  stamp  of 
policemen  or  shrieking  of  belated  taxis 
or  howling  of  drunken  men  —  they 
hung  serene  and  detached,  as  the  clear 
moon  in  the  clear  sky.  They  were  like 
untouched  photographic  plates,  pre- 
pared for  any  impression.  They  forgot 
their  clothes  —  even  their  boots  — 
Monday's  wash  and  Friday's  pay-night, 
and  the  man  calling  for  the  installment 
on  the  sewing-machine,  and  the  two- 
pence a  week  for  the  burial  club. 

To  look  at  them  as  they  stood  to- 
gether in  the  dust-deep  road,  they  were 
a  deplorable  blot  upon  the  face  of 
nature;  but  they  did  not  feel  like  that. 
If  it  were  not  an  expression  which  they 
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diemselves  would  have  used  at  such 
times  as  they  were,  so  to  speak»  Mush/ 
'fineah,'  *  whittled/  *  screwed/  *  sewed 
up'  —  I  should  say  that  they  felt 
*k>vely ':  and  that  indeed  is  the  word  — 
lovely  and  loving  and  worthy  of  love. 

'Hushl'  said  the  driver  again  —  he 
need  not  have  said  it,  for  they  were 
silent,  as  silent  as  people  with  adenoids 
can  be  —  and  took  off  his  cap. 

They  drew  themselves  upright,  stood 
as  the  reverent  stand  for  the  Credo, 
and  waited.  They  could  not  have  said 
for  what,  but  they  knew  when  it  came: 
something  which  they  had  been  waiting 
for  their  whole  lives  —  not  for  itself, 
but  for  all  it  meant,  stood  for,  finding 
its  echo  in  their  own  souls:  the  clear, 
exquisite  note  of  the  nightingale,  bro- 
ken and  tremulous  with  its  own  rap- 
ture, the  wonder  and  the  joy  of  love, 
the  gift  of  the  night,  with  its  silence,  its 
moon,  its  stars. 

It  was  the  fat  man  who  drove  them 
back  to  Barking,  having  driven  a 
motor-lorry  during  the  war. 

*  After  all,  what  they're  out  for  is 
humoring/  he  said;  thinking,  not  of  the 
bus,  but  of  his  new-made  wife,  the 
objections  she  had  raised  to  his  smok- 
ing in  bed. 

The  bus-driver  returned  inside.  He 
had  not  wanted  to  come;  would  much 
rather  have  been  left  where  he  was, 
standing  with  his  face,  upraised  to  the 
moon,  irradiated  by  a  crooked  smile 
of  complete  companionship.  But  the 
moon  would  set  and  day  would  come, 
and  somehow  or  other  it  did  not  seem 


altogether  decent  to  leave  him  there  — 
sort  of  undressed,  as  it  were,  altogether 
too  far  out  of  his  body  —  a  busless 
bus-driver,  deprived  of  his  very  reason 
for  being. 

But  they  were  kind  add  gentle  to  him, 
as  they  were  kind  to  each  other,  to  their 
own  families,  for  a  whole  day  at  least. 

It  was  dawn  by  the  time  that  the  fat 
man  and  the  rightful  bus-driver  reached 
the  depot  with  buses  ranged  in  rows — 
buses  Uke  a  school  of  crimson  porpoises, 
imgainly,  shining,  panting  with  eager- 
ness to  be  off.  The  Inspector,  or  Direc- 
tor, or  Lnp^^tor,  or  Prime  Idinista*, 
or  whatever  he  might  be,  received  them 
coldly.  'It  was  a  lovely  trip,'  said  the 
fat  man,  a  little  regretfully;  but  the 
great  one,  standing  at  a  high  desk  in 
the  small  bare  room  into  which  he  had 
led  the  way,  running  his  stubby  fore- 
finger over  a  chart  which  lay  open  upon 
it,  remained  untouched  by  any  sort  of 
emotion. 

*  If  a  thing  like  that 's  happened  once, 
it's  bound  to  happen  again,'  he  said, 
and  then:  *From  Fenchurch  Street  by 
Forty-Three;  past  the  Woodman,  the 
Bald-Faced  Stag  an'  Fortis  Green 
Road  ter  Colney  Hatch.  He  knows 
the  way.* 

The  bus-driver's  hands  were  deep 
in  his  hip-pockets,  his  shoulders  high, 
his  cap  still  over  his  left  eye,  small  and 
sparkling;  it  struck  the  fat  man,  as  he 
led  him  outside  —  for  it  seemed  as 
though  he  were  in  some  queer  way 
entirely  responsible  for  him  —  that  he 
had  never,  in  all  his  life,  seen  anyone 
who  looked  so  entirely  happy. 
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From  the  OvOook,  July  15 
(London  Conbebvativb  Ltterabt  Weekly) 


The  collapse  of  Germany,  with  con- 
sequent economic  disaster  to  neighbor- 
ing nations  and  financial  perturbations 
that  must  extend  throughout  the  world, 
is  a  subject  that  only  the  ironic,  acid 
genius  of  a  Voltaire  could  characterize 
as  it  deserves.  The  future  historian, 
when  he  considers  the  behavior  of  the 
Allies  since  the  Armistice,  may  well 
write  down  the  post-war  policy  of  the 
victors  as  an  example  of  collective  folly 
and  poltroonery  almost  unique  in  the 
annals  of  mankind. 

Last  October,  in  a  series  of  leading 
articles  on  world  finance,  we  pointed 
out  that  *the  thirty-five  millions  due 
April  15  may  possibly  be  met  (by  Ger- 
many) out  of  the  mobilization  of  re- 
maining securities  abroad  and  the  sale 
of  paper  marks  on  the  exchanges  of  the 
world.  By  the  last-named  date,  less 
than  seven  months  ahead,  the  collapse 
must  be  near.  .  .  .  The  crash  is  com- 
ing, its  date  can  be  calculated  within  a 
few  months.'  We  lay  no  claim  to  re- 
markable prescience.  We  merely  said 
what  every  banker,  every  business 
man,  who  looked  at  the  situation  with- 
out hatred  or  prejudice,  clearly  fore- 
saw. And  now  that  these  evils  are  upon 
us,  evils  which  common  sense  could 
have  prevented  even  six  months  ago, 
we  cannot  observe  without  grim  amuse- 
ment the  sweet  reasonableness  of  those 
whose  fanaticism  or  knavery  have 
poisoned  for  years  the  minds  of  the 
peoples  and  stifled  eflForts  to  prevent 
disaster. 

The  Times  tells  us  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  refuse  Germany  a  moratorium, 
and  headlines  the  'need  for  prompt 
action.'  The  Times^  which  more  than 
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any  other  great  organ  of  opinion  has 
consistently  fought  against  an  attempt 
from  whatever  quarter  to  settle  the 
economic  affairs  of  Europe  on  a  work- 
able basis!  Not  even  Bottomley,  in 
cynical  effrontery,  ever  equaled  the 
solemn  lecturing  of  the  Paris  Temps^ 
which  now  points  out  to  England  that 
the  reparations  problem  is  intimately 
linked  up  with  Inter-Allied  debts,  and 
that  these  questions  must  be  solved 
together,  in  a  tone  implying  that  it  has 
made  a  startling  discovery.  Le  Temps^ 
which,  when  we  and  others  said  these 
things  a  year  ago,  railed  against  us  as 
pro-Germans,  and  broadly  hinted  that 
we  were  probably  in  the  pay  of  the 
enemy!  The  Reparations  Conunission, 
too,  its  policy  hitherto  dictated  by 
French  revanche^  while  the  spineless 
Bradbury  piped  from  time  to  time  at  its 
meetings  counsels  of  reason,  and  then 
allowed  himself  to  be  suppressed  into 
quiescence  —  even  the  Reparations 
Commission  hastens  to  unlock  the 
stable  door  after  the  horse  has  starved 
to  death  inside. 

But  we  admit  that  at  such  a  crisis  no 
constructive  purpose  is  served  merely 
by  exposing  the  hypocrisy  of  our  jour- 
nalistic and  political  masters.  Scared 
at  last  for  their  own  skins,  the  Times 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  that  its  long- 
fought-for  policy  may  result  in  nobody 
in  England  having  any  work,  Le  Temps 
realizing  that  by  the  time  the  mark 
reaches  100,000  to  the  pound  the  franc 
will  be  500,  these  megaphones  of  past 
mob-passions  are  piping  softly  the 
tones  of  reason  to-day,  and  we  may 
admit  them  into  the  fold  and  say  no 
more  about  their  recent  conduct. 
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There  are,  indeed,  certain  hopeful 
aspects,  for  the  world,  in  Germany's 
collapse.  France  has  hitherto  been  the 
obstacle  to  European  settlement.  In- 
tent upon  having  her  pound  of  flesh 
though  the  heavens  fall,  she  has  now 
learned  that  she  is  pulling  the  firma- 
ment down  upon  herself  (and  us)  with- 
out getting  anything  at  all  in  return. 
We  hear  no  more  to-day  of  invading  the 
Ruhr»  of  making  the  Hun  pay,  of  bail- 
iffs in  the  house.  On  the  contrary,  in- 
formal and  secret  inquiries  have  already 
been  made  as  to  whether  the  Interna- 
tional bankers  will  consent  to  return  to 
Paris  and  grant  the  German  loan  which 
France  flouted  a  few  weeks  ago  because 
the  financiers  told  her  she  must  make 
a  paper  sacrifice  of  milliards  she  can 
never  in  any  case  collect.  If  France  has 
seen  the  light,  and  we  believe  she  has, 
no  obstacle  remains  to  prompt  action. 
Let  us  clear  away  the  wreckage  and  set 
to  work  to  rebuild  Europe. 

How  is  the  economic  reconstruction 
of  the  Continent  possible?  It  is,  of 
course,  much  more  difficult  than  one, 
two,  or  three  years  ago.  It  will  take 
longer,  we  shall  all  suffer  more  in  the 
process,  thanks  to  French  obstinacy 
and  England's  weak-kne^d  compliance 
with  a  policy  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
and  his  advisers  knew  all  along  to  be 
fantastic  and  ridiculous.  We  pioneers 
may  be  pardoned  if  we  again  smile 
grimJy  as  we  point  out  to  our  terrified 
and  bewildered  converts  a  few  funda- 
mental facts  they  may  now  be  in  a 
mood  to  hear.  For  what  we  say  now  is 
merely  what  we  have  preached,  it 
seemed  at  first  to  the  desert  air,  for 
more  weary  months  than  we  care  to 
recall. 

First,  let  us  remember  that  economic 
laws  take  no  account  of  guilt  or  inno- 
cence. A  reparations  debt,  imposed  be- 
cause devilish  fiends  in  spiked  helmets 
burned  a  church  with  all  the  worshipers 


inside,  and  an  Inter-Allied  debt,  in- 
curred to  buy  shoes  and  underwear  for 
child  victims  of  Hun  brutality,  may 
be  poles  apart  morally,  but  both  of 
them  tend  to  keep  a  starving  Manches- 
ter operative  from  getting  a  job. 

Europe  is  an  economic  whole.  A 
chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest 
link.  None  of  us  can  be  prosperous, 
and,  indeed,  the  Continent  can  scarcely 
survive,  if  Germany  dissolves  in  chaos. 
With  Russia,  Austria,  and  Poland  fes- 
tering, France  and  Italy  can  exist  but 
not  flourish.  But  when  Germany  goes 
down,  when  the  keystone  of  the  world 
east  of  the  Rhine  collapses,  then  the 
countries  that  border  the  Atlantic  can- 
not long  keep  their  feet. 

What  must  be  done  now  is  simple. 
Cancel  toorld  debts,  we  begged  last  year. 
Cancel  world  debts,  we  repeat  to-day,  in 
the  expectation  of  support  from  the 
Times  and  Le  Temps  and  M.  Poincar6 
and  his  'wild  men,'  and  all  the  others 
who  clamored  against  people  who  were 
*kind  to  the  Him.'  It  would  be  better 
to  abandon  the  German  indemnities 
outright;  but  for  political  reasons,  and 
to  save  their  faces,  we  imagine  the 
politicians  will  prefer  a  moratorium. 
That  is  another  form  of  cancellation. 
And,  at  the  same  time,  the  Allies  must 
forgo  their  own  debts  to  each  other. 
Our  own  debt  to  America  may  remain 
an  apparent,  but  only  an  apparent, 
exception.  The  political  ignorance  of 
the  American  people,  it  now  seems, 
makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  under- 
stand that  to  attempt  to  collect  from 
us  will  merely  damage  themselves  as 
well  as  increase  confusion  everywhere. 
Let  that  debt,  then,  be  funded,  and 
Wall  Street,  which  imderstands  the 
truth,  will  see  that  the  money  to  pay 
the  interest  is  raised  in  the  United 
States  until  the  light  breaks  in  the 
American  mind,  so  we  shall  not  in  the 
end  be  a  penny  the  worse. 
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SEA  BURIAL 

BY  W.  R.  TITTEaiTON 

[New  Witness] 

Here,  where  life  began  for  them. 
You  will  find  their  grave. 
These  that  knew  no  measure 
Wait  the  slow  tide's  pleasure, 
Dreaming  how  it  ran  for  them. 
And  the  big  winds  drave. 

O'er  the  leaping  battlement 
Savage  lanterns  shone. 
*  Sword  shall  never  falter 
While  on  that  high  altar 
Bides  the  Devil's  sacrament.' 
Suddenly  't  is  gone. 

Gone  the  roaring  buccaneer. 
Drum  and  fife  atune. 
Ne'er,  with  linstock  lighted. 
Mariner  affrighted 
Sees  the  Devil's  luck  anear 
Black  across  the  moon. 

Drowsy  drabs  and  vanities 
Hear  no  more  the  gun, 
Morgan's,  Kidd's,  or  Teach's, 
Wake  the  whitening  beaches 
Stale  with  night's  profanities 
Crawling  in  the  sun. 

Fugitive  and  furious 
Where  the  long  day  drones 
Roared  and  flamed  their  glory. 
Who  's  to  tell  the  story? 
Polypi  incurious 
Drift  above  their  bones. 

Isles  of  lust  imperial. 
Drunkenness  obscene, 
Have  you  aught  to  tell  us? 
Nay!  for  time  is  jealous. 
Obdurate  and  jealous. 
Naught  but  shards  funereal 
Blister  in  the  green  — 

Musket,  pike,  and  bombard,  o'er- 
Whelmed.  Time-tattered  spars. 
,  Rotten  old  rum-puncheons. 


Rusting,  splintered  truncheons  — 
Here  nor  crew  nor  conmfiodore 
Vomit  to  the  stars. 

Till  he  leaneth  over 
With  his  landing  net. 
He,  that  angel  dreadful. 
They  shall  rest  forgetful. 
Drab  and  bully  rover. 

Fame's  phantasmagorial 
Harlot  leaves  behind 
Death  —  that  was  her  dower. 
Night  —  that  reaped  the  flower. 
Earth's  complete  memorial, 
Tongueless,  dumb,  and  blind. 

Sn^ENCE 

BY  R.  L.  M^GROZ 
[To-Day] 

Urge  me  not  into  speech. 
Seeking  those  hidden  things 
Which  only  a  dream  can  reach 
Upon  dark  wings. 

When  as  a  leaf-hid  bird 
Trilling  a  lonely  song 
Through  shadowy  leaves  half-heard 
As  a  whispering  throng. 

In  me  from  leaf-dark  deep 
Thick-cloaked  in  dreams  Love's  voioe 
Sings  from  a  murmurous  sleep 
One  word  —  Rejoice. 

THE  NONCONFORMIST 

BY  L.  A.  G.  STRONG 

[Chapbook] 

Ebenezer  the  Nonconformist, 
With  a  wonderful  talent  for  praise. 
Goes  past  the  pub  to  the  chapel 
Not  at  all  humbly. 

He  sees  himself  standing  in  Heav^i, 
With  a  severely  plain  halo. 
Blatantly  bellowing  praises 
Into  the  ear  of  the  Lord. 
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THE  SHELLEY  CENTENARY 


*I  HAVE  heard  a  distinguished  living 
poet  declare  his  opinion  that,  out  of  all 
the  human  race,  only  Shelley  may  be 
named  in  the  same  breath  with  Christ.' 
This  statement,  made  by  Mr.  Edward 
Shanks  in  his  article  on  Shelley  in  the 
June  issue  of  the  London  Mercury^ 
shows  the  spirit  in  which  the  centenary 
of  that  great  poet  is  being  observed.  In- 
deed, it  is  as  a  prophet,  a  revolutionist, 
an  idealist,  that  Shelley  is  chiefly  re- 
garded. Doubtless  his  exquisite  lyrics 
are  so  familiar  to  everyone  that  praise 
of  them  is  considered  unnecessary.  Al- 
most religious  homage,  together  with  a 
few  slightly  known  facts  about  his  life, 
are  the  chief  contents  of  all  the  critical 
peeanings. 

Only  in  the  Mercure  de  France  is  the 
imfortunate  affair  with  Harriet  West- 
brook  given  a  complete  airing.  M. 
Andre  Fontainas  lays  the  blame  for 
the  unfortunate  marriage  entirely  at 
the  door  of  Harriet's  older  sister,  who 
forced  the  match  uppn  her.  *Was  it 
necessary,'  asks  M.  Fontainas,  'for  the 
older  sister  of  Harriet,  Miss  Eliza 
Westbrook,  promptly  to  conceive  vast 
plans  and  persuade  a  child  of  sixteen 
that  Shelley  loved  her  and  that  she 
must  love  him  equally  in  return?'  M. 
Fontainas  sympathizes  with  Shelley's 
revolutionary  ideas  as  to  the  draw- 
backs of  the  married  state,  and  when 
the  older  sister  tried  to  manage  Shel- 
ley's domestic  affairs,  his  elopement 
with  the  woman  he  really  loved  ap)- 
pears  quite  excusable.  M.  Fontainas 
sums  up  his  impressions  of  Shelley  as 
follows:  *A  marvelous  artist  of  words, 
of  language,  of  rhythm,  of  imagery;  an 
inspired  conjuror  with  the  most  subtle 
feelings  and  their  incalculable  inter- 


weavings;  an  enchanting  master  of  rare 
and  delicate  expression.' 

And  English  praise  is  as  great,  if  not 
so  lyrical.  Matthew  Arnold's  myth  of 
*the  ineffectual  angel'  is  exploded  by 
all  hands.  'The  genius  of  England, 
caught  up  into  a  heaven,  where  its  in- 
most impulses  are  liberated  and  made 
articulate  —  that  is  Shelley,'  exclaims 
C.  H.  Herford  in  the  July  Poetry  Re- 
view;  and  in  the  same  issue  of  the  mag- 
azine Irene  G.  A.  HoUoway  says,  *In 
the  midst  of  the  great  imaginative 
poets,  Shelley  stands  forth  particularly 
as  the  poet  of  the  ideal;  in  that  idealism 
is  the  very  woof  of  which  his  poetry  is 
woven.'  Mr.  Clutton-Brock,  in  the 
Literary  Supplement  of  the  Times,  is 
less  fulsome,  though  no  less  apprecia- 
tive. He  finds  the  Shelley  type  frequent 
and  irritating  unless,  as  in  the  unique 
case  of  Shelley  himself,  redeemed  by 
poetic  genius.  He  goes  on  to  say,  *We 
give  thanks  to  him  more  than  to  any 
other  poet;  for  always  we  long  to  be- 
lieve in  those  Platonic  ideas  of  which 
the  philosophers  talk  —  in  a  reality  of 
righteousness  and  truth  and  beauty. 
That  is  the  religious  desire  of  mankind, 
but  it  is  thwarted  by  those  who  profess 
to  satisfy  it.'  But  it  is  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Brock  that  this  ideal  world,  how- 
ever necessary,  is  always  infinitely  re- 
mote. 

Not  so  Mr.  Gilbert  Thomas  in  the 
Bookman;  he  proclaims  the  reality  of 
Shelley's  prophecy  to  a  weary  world. 
*It  is  of  Shelley  as  a  prophet  that  we 
most  naturally  think  at  this  time.' 
Maintaining  that  Shelley  has  not  yet 
received  his  full  meed  of  recognition  for 
the  intellectual  and  prophetic  element 
in  his  work,  Mr.  Thomas  continues, 
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'The  idealist  is,  in  the  long  run,  the 
only  true  realist,  the  only  true  practical 
man.  The  futiu-e  will  justify  her  proph- 
ets. It  will  crown  Shelley  with  an 
even  brighter  crown  than  he  wears  to- 
day.' However  this  may  be,  one  thing 
is  at  least  obvious,  that  Shelley  is  one 
of  the  most  universally  loved  and  ad- 
mired of  poets.  His  centenary  proves, 
moreover,  that  his  followers  are  disci- 
ples in  an  almost  religious  sense,  and 
that  there  is  no  sign  of  a  diminishing  in 
their  ranks. 

NEW  LIGHT  ON  CLASSICAL  ART  AND 

HISTORY 

*It  is  many  years  since  our  knowl- 
edge of  classical  art  has  been  so  en- 
riched as  by  the  Roman  and  other 
Italian  finds  of  the  last  twelve  months,' 
says  Eugenie  Strong,  Assistant-Direc- 
tor of  the  British  School  at  Rome,  in  a 
recent  letter  to  the  Times.  Calling  at- 
tention to  the  recovery,  from  the  base- 
ment of  the  Vatican,  of  a  number  of 
sculptures  of  the  best  period  of  Greek 
art,  she  says:  'Though  the  majority  are 
only  fragments,  they  are  all  remarkable 
for  the  freshness  of  their  surface,  and 
owing  to  the  absence  of  all  restoration 
are  especially  valuable  to  students  and 
archaeologists  desirous  of  studying 
Greek  technique.'  The  finds  include 
the  head  of  a  Lapith  from  a  metope 
of  the  Parthenon;  the  best  replica  so 
far  known  of  the  head  of  the  Phidian 
Anachreon;  the  colossal  replica  of  the 
head  of  the  Hermes  propy Iseum  of  Alca- 
menes;  and  the  delicately  carved  head 
of  Athena  from  a  copy  of  Myron's 
Athena  and  Marsyas.  All  of  these 
fragments  were  connected  with  the 
Acropolis. 

Other  finds  of  interest  include  a  new 
variant  of  the  Aphrodite  of  Cnidus  by 
Praxiteles,  and  a  nimiber  of  Greek  and 
Roman  portrait-heads,  the  types  of 
which  are  so  far  unknown.  The  preser- 


vation of  these  antiques  is  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  only  busts  and  statues 
were  selected  for  exhibition,  while  the 
examples  now  discovered  were  buried 
for  centuries  under  veritable  rubbish- 
heaps. 

In  Greece  itself,  more  discoveries  of 
importance  have  been  made.  The  Ath- 
ens correspondent  of  the  MancheMer 
Guardian  reports  the  excavation,  near 
Suniimi,  of  a  remarkable  example  of 
Attic  sculpture  of  the  early  part  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.  It  is  a  relief,  repre- 
senting a  third  and  final  stage  of  Attic 
sculpture,  just  before  it  reached  its  ul- 
timate perfection  under  Phidias,  and 
can  be  considered  the  immediate  pre- 
cursor of  the  Parthenon  frieze. 

Dr.  Thomas  Ashby,  Director  of  the 
British  School  at  Rome,  gave  an  ac- 
count, at  the  Royal  Institute  of  Brit- 
ish Architects,  of  recent  excavations  in 
the  Italian  capital.  The  Morning  Pod 
tells  of  these  excavations  as  follows:  — 

One  of  the  most  important  results  that 
had  been  obtained  from  them  was  the  can- 
firmation  of  certain  statements  of  our 
ancient  authorities  in  regard  to  the  eariy  his- 
tory of  Rome.  Thus  they  might,  the  lec- 
turer thought,  take  the  PsJatine  as  the  mg- 
inal  nucleus  of  Rome,  even  though  the  Wall 
of  Romulus  probably  never  existed.  Re- 
mains of  a  cemetery  which  had  begun  to  be 
used  about  750  B.C.  —  that  was  about  the 
date  of  the  traditional  founding  of  Rome  — 
had  been  found  in  the  Forum,  near  the 
Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina.  To  the 
same  period  —  again  that  to  which  tradi- 
tion ascribed  it  —  belonged  the  eariiest  city 
wall  of  Rome,  and  also  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

Dr.  Ashby  further  maintained  that 
the  Curia,  or  Senate  House,  must  have 
changed  its  orientation  more  than  once, 
but  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  hope 
for  a  solution  of  further  problems  in  this 
connection  until  the  excavation  could 
be  extended.  The  Morning  Post  con- 
cludes by  saying:  — 
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The  exploration,  under  tlie  direction  of 
Professor  Lanciani,  of  the  Baths  of  Cara- 
calla,  had  brought  to  light  the  largest  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Persian  Sun-God,  Mithras, 
that  was  known  to  us.  Many  other  discov- 
eries of  minor  interest  had  also  been  made. 
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A  LOUVRE  HOAX 

A  Paris  journalist,  by  way  of  a  joke 
on  the  keepers  of  the  Louvre  Museum, 
recently  placed  a  statuette  of  the  mock 
*  Mayor  of  Montmartre,'  which  had 
just  been  exhibited  in  the  Scdon  des 
Humoristes,  on  a  vacant  pedestal  in  one 
of  the  rooms  dedicated  to  Roman  stat- 
uary. The  anachronism  of  a  statuette 
with  a  top  hat  and  gaiters  among  the 
antiques  excited  neither  the  suspicion 
of  the  attendants  nor  the  curiosity  of 
the  visitors.  Even  the  inscription,  JvU 
ins  DepaquituSf  Pro  Consul  de  Mans 
Mariyrumy  attracted  no  notice  until 
the  joker  attempted  to  remove  his  infor- 
mal donation.  Then  there  was  another 
story.  As  soon  as  the  journalist  lifted 
the  unauthorized  exhibit  from  its  tem- 
porary resting-place,  he  was  violently 
seized  by  an  excited  guardian  and  haled 
before  the  Museimi  authorities.  It 
took  more  than  an  hour  to  persuade 
the  latter  that  the  whole  thing  was  a 
hoax. 

ST.  Paul's  in  danger 

The  great  dome  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral in  London  is  in  grave  danger.  In 
a  letter  to  the  TimeSy  on  July  3,  Canon 
S.  A.  Alexander  pointed  out  the  critical 
condition  of  the  structure  and  appealed 
to  the  public  for  100,000  pounds  to 
pay  for  repairs  immediately  necessary. 
This  request  is  meeting  with  prompt 
response,  but  the  peril  has  by  no  means 
disappeared.  The  stone  supporting  the 
dome  is  crushed,  in  some  places,  to 
flakes,  and  the  interior  of  one  of  the 
piers  supporting  the  dome  is  so  loose 


that  the  rubble  can  be  moved  by  hand. 
Christopher  Wren's  masterpiece  has 
drawn  more  tourists  and  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  in  recent  years, 
than  ever.  During  five  days,  fifteen 
thousand  people  passed  by  the  tomb 
of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Wilson,  although 
on  four  days  there  was  a  charge  for 
admission  to  the  crypt.  If  the  money 
now  asked  for  is  not  raised  soon,  the 
Cathedral  will  have  to  be  closed  to  the 
public  and  may  even  stand  in  danger 
of  actual  disaster. 

MORE  ABOUT  BERNARD  SHAW 

Someone  is  always  writing  about 
Bernard  Shaw,  the  one  English  writer 
who  is  an  unfailing  spring  of  ^good 
copy.'  This  time  Mr.  John  Middleton 
Murry  is  the  critic  who  discusses  him, 
and  authority  is  lent  to  his  words  by 
his  subject,  for  he  discusses  Mr.  Shaw 
himself  as  a  critic.  According  to  Mr. 
Murry,  the  irrepressible  dramatist  is, 
if  not  'better  than  Shakespeare,*  at 
least  the  bard's  most  able  critic,  and 
he  has  other  literary  qualities  of  his 
own.  Mr.  Murry  says:  — 

Contrast  the  destinies  of  those  two  re- 
lated spirits,  Samuel  Butler  and  Bernard 
Shaw.  Butler's  fame  has  been  almost 
wholly  posthumous,  and  we  attend  to  him 
(now  that  we  have  begun  to  attend  to 
him)  in  all  his  capacities.  He  never  had 
a  rdle  to  fill,  or  rather  he  disappointed  ex- 
pectation at  the  first  time  of  asking,  and 
so  he  was  never  labeled.  Bernard  Shaw, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  taken  good  care 
that  he  should  be  attended  to  since  birth, 
and  he  has  paid  for  the  attention.  He  is 
the  paradoxical  playwright  or  he  is  nothing. 
The  rest  is  the  froth  we  blow  off  the  tankard 
before  taking  a  pull.  Yet  in  this  froth  are 
contained  two  personalities  at  least  which 
would  in  isolation  have  made  the  fortune 
of  another  man.  There  is  the  best  living 
writer  of  plain  English  prose,  and  the  most 
original  and  profound  of  literary  critics. 
But  there  is  no  room  for  them  on  the 
label,  and  away,  like  the  froth,  they  go. 
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Perhaps  someone  will  take  in  hand  the 
task  of  compiling  a  book  of  Bernard  Shaw's 
literary  criticism,  giving  half  of  it  to  his 
statements  of  general  principles,  and  the 
other  half  to  his  criticism  of  Shakespeare. 
It  might  help  to  dear  the  heads  of  those 
many  people  who  still  imagine  that  since 
Matthew  Arnold  died  there  has  been  no 
criticism  in  England.  Into  the  first  half 
he  shall  put  this.  'A  true  original  style  is 
never  achieved  for  its  own  sake.  .  .  . 
Effectiveness  of  assertion  is  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  style.  He  who  has  nothing  to 
assert  has  no  style  and  can  have  none:  he 
who  has  something  to  assert  will  go  as  far 
in  power  of  style  as  its  momentousness  and 
his  conviction  will  carry  him.  Disprove  his 
assertion  after  it  is  made,  yet  its  style  re- 
mains.' That  takes  its  place  naturally 
among  the  dozen  or  so  statements  made 
about  style  which  quiver  in  the  gold. 

The  story  of  Shaw  and  Shakespeare  is 
almost  fantastic.    Shaw  is  the  finest  critic 

of  Shakespeare  we  have  had  since ? 

The  finest  critic  of  Shakespeare,  as  you 
have  noticed,  has  always  to  be  the  finest 
critic  of  Shakespeare  since  someone  or 
other.  In  order  not  to  offend  against  the 
tradition,  I  leave  the  blank  to  be  filled 
ad  lib.,  with  the  suggestion  that  Shaw  is 
a  better  critic  of  Shakespeare  than  either 
Goetlie  or  Coleridge,  because  he  is  not 
hypnotized.  But  there  is  no  room  for  this 
on  the  label.  All  that  it  will  hold  is  the 
legend,  'Better  than  Shakespeare?*  And 
so  Bernard  Shaw  remains  the  man  who  is 
irreverent  to  Shakesi)eare,  whereas  he 
should  be  the  man  who  stands  up  to 
Shakespeare. 

CRICKET  AND  BASEBALL 

In  a  moment  of  indiscretion.  Sir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle  remarked  to  some 
New  York  reporters  a  short  time  ago 
that  he  hoped  the  time  would  come 
when  Englishmen  would  play  baseball 
rather  than  cricket.  There  is  a  fairly 
large  portion  of  the  British  public  that 
does  not  approve  of  the  spiritualistic 


activities  of  the  physician-novelist,  but 
their  indignation  is  as  nothing  to  the 
wrath  of  the  average  Englishman  when 
he  is  invited  to  abandon  the  national 
pastime  in  favor  of  a  game  in  which 
one  can't  stop  to  drink  tea. 

The  opinion  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian  on  this  momentous  question 
is  illuminating:  — 

What  have  we  dcme  to  deserve  that  so 
good  a  cricketer  as  Sir  Conan  Doyle  should 
advocate  an  invasion  of  our  sdioob  by 
baseball  missionaries?  American  reports 
credit  him  with  'expressing  the  hope  that 
efforts  would  be  made  to  pc^ularise  the 
game  in  England,  and  to  thu  end  he  sug- 
gested that  two  good  teams  should  tour  the 
English  colleges.'  This  follows  haid  on 
the  heels  of  the  news  that  a  couple  of  big 
professional  baseball-dubs  propose  to  visit 
not  only  England  but  the  Omtinent  and 
give  exhibition  matches.  Most  wedc-ends 
you  can  see  American  sides  competing  in 
an  'International  League'  on  the  Chdsea 
football-ground. 

'After  watching  them  the  other  day/ 
writes  a  cricketer,  'I  came  away  with  no 
fears  for  our  own  summer  game.  Tken 
was  some  excellent  throwing  and  a  certain 
number  of  reasonably  good  long-field 
catches,  but  what  did  impress  me  was  the 
enormous  amount  of  continuous  diatter 
which  was  kept  up  by  all  the  players.  Hie 
man  at  first  base  never  stopped  his  stream 
of  vituperation  and  invective  addressed  to 
the  batsman  and  his  colleagues  waiting  to 
bat.  At  length,  as  a  counterblast,  the 
stoutest  player  of  the  rival  side  took  his 
stand  as  near  as  possible,  and  proceeded  to 
reflect  nasally  and  graphically  upon  the 
methods,  ancestry,  and  looks  ol  the  oppos- 
ing pitcher.  This  was  the  duet,  while  the 
chorus,  by  no  means  occasional,  proceeded 
from  most  of  the  other  fielders.  The  slow, 
continuous  motion  of  gum-chewing  jaws 
was  another  feature.  Still  everyone  seconed 
happy,  and  most  ejaculated  "Atta  boyf' 
at  intervals.  But  I  left  wondering  why  the 
creator  of  Sherlock  Holmes  wanted  us  to 
suffer  this.' 
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Pages  from  the  Past,  by  John  Ayscough.  Lon- 
don: Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1922.  la,  6d. 

[Saturday  Review] 

Those  who  have  read  the  novels  of  'John  Ays- 
cough'  are  prepared  to  find  his  remmiscences  at 
once  scholarly  and  entertaining.  The  purport  of 
the  desultory  papers  which  Monsignor  Bicker- 
staffe  Drew  began  to  contribute  to  The  Month 
about  1918,  now  reprinted  in  this  interesting 
volume,  is  to  draw  'a  contrast  between  the  world 
of  a  sexagenarian's  earliest  memories  and  the 
world  he  has  lived  to  see.'  Monsignor  Drew  is  a 
close  and  shrewd  observer  of  social  life;  his  deli- 
cate and  lambent  humor  plays  deUghtfully  about 
the  various  changes  that  have  taken  place  since 
Plancus  was  consul.  Nothing  could  be  better  of 
its  kind  than  the  chapter,  for  instance,  which  he 
devotes  to  the  changes  in  household-furnishing 
which  he  has  lived  to  see.  He  was  born  amid 
the  worst  triumphs  of  the  Victorian  cabinet- 
maker and  upholsterer:  the  hideous  chiffonier 
and  rosewood  armchairs  'to  match,'  the  pier  glass 
which  adorned  every  moral  chimney-piece,  the 
floral  carpet  with  its  life-size  cabbage  roses  and 
hollyhocks,  matched  by  a  painted  floral  panel  on 
the  front  slope  of  the  coal-box,  the  oval  loo-table 
with  its  cloth '  flowery  and  f ringey,  and  frequently 
chenilley,'  supporting  a  Stonehenge  of  books,  the 
centrepiece  of  wax  flowers,  the  'Parian  marble' 
groups,  the  ormolu  clock,  the  steel  fire-irons,  the 
engravings  after  Landseer.  To-day  the  self-re- 
specting drawing-room  is  a  museum,  or  tries  to 
be.  Monsignor  Drew  has  a  very  pleasant  semi- 
satiric  passage  on  the  modem  craze  for  adapting 
old  finds  to  new  purposes  in  domestic  economy. 
The  cradle  becomes  a  coal-box,  the  sedan  chair 
an  armchair,  the  horse-trough  a  bath,  the  old 
leather  blackjack  a  hot-water  jug,  the  barber's 
lathering-basin  a  chocolate  dish,  the  ploughshare 
a  fender,  and  the  altar  rail  a  banister.  '  Over  the 
chinmey  in  yoiu*  own  bedroom  may  hang  a  hatch- 
ment: the  resurgam  under  it  a  reminder,  perhaps, 
that  you  are  to  come  down  in  the  morning  with- 
out fetching.'  Which  things  are  a  parable:  Mon- 
signor Drew  carries  the  contrast  into  the  deeper 
interests  of  life  and  makes  a  very  fine  piece  of  work 
of  it. 

Another  agreeable  feature  of  Monsignor  Drew's 
reminiscences  is  a  collection  of  new  and  often 
characteristic  anecdotes  of  famous  people.  A  few 
may  be  quoted.  The  first  time  Mrs.  Drew  visited 
Anthony  TroIIope's  house  he  popped  out  from  be- 
hind the  hall  door  as  it  opened  and  squeaked 
'Boh!*  thinking  she  was  Mrs.  Trollope.  We  do 
not  know  if  he  followed  this  up  with  such  an 


apology  as  a  famous  Scottish  judge  made  after 
calling  his  partner  at  whist  by  a  very  imcom- 
plimentary  name:  'Your  pardon's  begged,  mem; 
I  thought  ye  were  my  ain  wife.'  Disraeli,  who 
was  a  stem  foe  of  autograph-himters,  fell  a  victim 
to  the  youthful  collector  from  whom  he  received 
a  brief  letter  of  inquiry  as  to  whether  he  really 
did  recommend  Elijah  Smart  as  footman.  '  By  re- 
turn of  post  he  cleared  himself  of  the  imputation 
of  ever  having  employed  a  footman  with  such  a 
name.' 

There  are  some  good  specimens  of  the  sardonic 
wit  of  Cardinal  Manning,  who  never  learned  how 
to  suffer  fools  gladly.  A  youthful  penitent  who 
accused  himself  in  the  oonjfessional  of  not  having 
been  'condescending  to  his  inferiors,'  got  the 
prompt  response,  'You  have  n't  got  any!'  When 
on  a  public  occasion  a  bishop,  magnificent  in 
purple,  rushed  up  to  apologize  for  eclipsing  Man- 
ning, who  had  come  in  an  ordinary  black  coat, 
the  answer  was,  'Never  mind,  my  dear  Lord;  it 
does  not  matter.  I  dare  say  no  one  will  notice 
you.'  Li  spite  of  the  Cardinal's  sympathy  for 
General  Booth,  preaching  'faith  without  fringe,' 
his  warmest  expression  was, '  I  hope,  I  earnestly 
hope,  he  will  do  more  good,  far  more  good,  than  I 
think  he  will.'  We  like  the  story  of  the  city  mag- 
nate who  regretted  that  the  regiment  of  which  he 
was  colonel  had  no  depot  —  'a  depot  would  give 
us  a  locum  ienens  in  the  coimty.'  And  a  high 
place  in  the  ecclesiastical  anecdotage  should  be 
given  to  Bishop  Graham's  remark  to  a  priest  who 
had  complained  that  some  of  the  poor-school 
children  played  in  church:  'Well,  and  where 
should  they  play,  poor  little  things,  if  not  in  their 
Father's  house?' 

Some  Phases  of  Human  Survival,  by  Rev. 
C.  Drajrton  Thomas.  London:  Collins,  1922. 
lOs.  6d, 

[Times] 

Professor  Richet,  in  his  recently  published 
Traits  de  MStapsychique,  an  English  translation 
of  which  is  promised  for  the  autumn,  has  stated 
three  conclusions  that  may  be  regarded  as  ineluc- 
table: *  ( 1 )  Que  les fails  de  la  nUtapsychique  sont  riels; 
(2)  quilfaut  les  Hudier,  sans  souci  religieux,  comme 
on  Hudie  les  auires  sciences;  (S)  quails  semJblent  di- 
rigis  par  des  intelligences^  hummnes  ou  non  hu- 
maineSy  dont  nous  ne  saisissons  que  fragm^entaire- 
ment  les  intentions*  His  own  method  has  been 
essentially  scientific.  Li  this,  as  in  other  re- 
searches conducted  on  empirical  lines,  the  account 
of  a  single  experiment,  however  well  substan- 
tiated, can  never  be  accepted  as  proving  a  case. 
After  two  hundred  years  of  experiment,  a  period 
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in  which  Newton's  'laws'  have  been  tested  by 
every  device,  and  have  given  results  so  accurate 
that  they  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  new 
planet  and  enabled  astronomers  to  construct 
with  apparent  infalHbility  a  complete  almanac 
of  planetary  'events'  for  any  number  of  years 
ahead,  these  'laws'  are  still  no  more  than  a  satis- 
factory working  hypothesis.  The  theory  of  rela- 
tivity has  thrown  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  upon 
them.  They  are  not,  apparently,  absolute.  It 
seems  possible  that  they  are  not  perfectly  ac- 
curate, and  are  subsidiary  to  a  larger  'law'  that 
has  not  yet  been  formulated.  How,  then,  can  we 
be  expected  to  solve  the  question  of  the  existence 
of  the  spirit  by  a  single  demonstration,  although 
it  be  backed  by  the  finest  possible  testimony, 
human  and  mechanical?  As  in  the  case  of  New- 
ton's 'laws,'  we  must  always  remember  that 
there  may  be  some  other  explanation,  at  present 
beyond  our  understanding.  .  .  . 

The  facts  (in  the  book  of  Dr.  Thomas)  are  so 
difficult  to  combat  that  it  seems  better  to  assume 
them.  The  essential  is  that  Dr.  Thomas,  com- 
municating with  the  supposed  spirit  of  his  father, 
through  the  mediumship  of  Mrs.  Leonard,  has 
received  a  large  number  of  'tests'  that  took  the 
form  of  foretelling  certain  names  of  people  and 
places,  with  occasional  messages,  that  would  ap- 
pear in  a  specified  position  on  the  front  page  of 
the  next  day's  Times.  In  every  case,  after  the 
truth  of  these  tests  began  to  be  established,  Dr. 
Thomas  deposited  a  copy  of  the  communications 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  S.  P.  R.,  and  in  some 
instances  a  duplicate  copy  with  a  friend  in  ad- 
dition; so  that  these  copies  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  recipients  before  the  matter  contained  could 
be  checked  by  the  issue  of  the  Times  referred  to. 
In  a  large  number  of  cases  these  tests  were  success- 
ful, the  average  number  of  successes  being  very 
considerably  greater  than  that  obtained  by  ex- 
periments conducted  to  test  the  possibilities  of 
coincidence.  For  example,  the  'communicator' 
scored  73  successes  out  of  a  possible  104;  chance 
trials,  18  only.  In  a  second  series,  the  'commu- 
nicator' scored  51  successes  out  of  53;  chance 
trials  giving  no  more  than  IS. 


hairy  thi|^  in  sdu>Iarly  txooien*  he  htm  dantk 
hb  syrinx  to  matdi  hu  hidden  hooii*  aiid  toroed 
its  music  into  a  prose  whidi  we  ell  edote.  Fram 
Lutetia  hii  pipings  ere  heerd  efer,  end  tfaair 
pleasing  echo  is  alive  in  the  west  countree — m 
softened  echo  devoid  of  the  erotic  nota^  lorirtndi 
we  are  perhaps  a  trifle  too  hypcrboreui*  but 
pulsing  the  large,  deep  meeinre  of  the  pMbser 
very  truly.  All  this  is  a  tribute  to  the  devotee 
who  tells  us  gracefully  a  gredoue  lioiy  cf  old 
Rome,  where  two  brothers  find  each  oUicr  and 
learn  to  live  as  Christian  and  Fagan  in  the  ittQOg 
and  sweet  humanity  of  Pan,  the  immortal  phir 
losopher.  Mr.  Fhillpotts  has  many  stylei»  none 
more  acceptable  than  this  stately  manner  of 
fantastic-historic  with  a  deqper  undertone  of 
truth  beneath  its  engaging 


Morceauz  Choisis— Les  Caves  du  VaUcti^lij 
Andr6  0ide.  Paris:  Sditions  de  la  NonveUe 
Revue  fVangaise,  1982. 

[Rente  de  Oenhe] 

Although  arising  from  the  best  of  intentinn^ 
the  publication  of  these  Morceamx  Ckoieie  maj 
be  regarded  as  imprudent  and  premature.  Pk»- 
mature  because  Gide  is  an  author  who  haa  not 
yet  said  all  he  has  to  say;  inqnudent  beeauw 
twenty  different  selections  can  be  made  koat  hii 
work.  Where  other  writers  are  ooooemed.  it  iaea^f 
enough  to  pick  out  typical  specimens,  the  maitflriy 
pages  that  serve  to  sum  up  many  another;  bat 
Gide  does  not  draw  that  sort  of  regular  carve 
determined  by  fixed  p(»nts;  he  describei  a  qifaal 
that  is  perpetually  turning  on  itself^'  ~ 
quite  turning  bade.  To  make  fairly 
tive  extracts  from  him,  it  would  have  been 
sary  to  extract  all  he  has  ever  written,  ini4wdin 
the  articles  of  which  he  has  repented.  Someoiw 
may  object,  however,  that  this  anthology  baa 
been  selected  by  Gide  himsdf .  What  fault  is  to 
be  found  with  it,  therefore?  Our  reply  ia  an  in- 
quiry whether  Gide  is  the  man  best  qualified  to 
dioose  among  his  own  works — Gide,  to  whom 
the  idea  of  choice  has  ahraya  been  repugnant 


Pan  and  the  Twins,  by  Eden  Phillpotts.  Lon- 
don: Grant  Richards,  1922.   7$,  6d. 

[English  Review] 

Great  Pan  is  not  dead,  far  from  it.  Disguis- 
ing his  horns  beneath  a  skullcap  of  red,  and  his 
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reported  that  relations  between  these 
countries  are  now  professedly  amicable. 
France  may  be  behind  this  change  of 
attitude,  which  does  not  redound  en- 
tirely to  the  advantage  of  Italy,  either 
politically  or  conunercially.  Strengthen- 
ed by  Serbian  backing,  the  Albanian 
Government  has  enacted  a  high  tariff 
that  practically  excludes  many  imports 
from  her  trans-Adriatic  neighbor.  The 
new  duties  are  reckoned  in  gold  francs 
per  himdred  kilograms,  and  amount,  in 
American  currency,  to  $160  on  woollen 
goods,  $440  on  silk  goods,  $40  on  cotton 
prints  and  boots  and  shoes,  and  from 
$16  to  $100  on  macaroni,  wines,  canned 
goods,  and  provisions.  Rumor  also  has 
it  that  France  proposes  to  loan  Albania 
seventy-five  million  francs,  the  princi- 
pal and  interest  to  be  guaranteed  by 
Yugoslavia. 

An  improvement  in  the  relations  be- 
tween Serbia  and  Bulgaria  is  also  re- 
ported in  European  papers.  The  Allied 
Commission  has  offered  the  latter  coun- 
try a  three  years'  moratorium  upon  its 
reparation  payments,  on  condition  that 
it  carries  out  certain  internal  reforms. 
It  is  even  suggested  that  Bulgaria  will 
also  be  given  access  to  the  sea.  So  long 
as  Greece  believes  there  is  a  chance  of 
realizing  her  aspiration  to  possess 
Constantinople,  little  or  nothing  can  be 
accomplished  in  this  direction  with  her 
consent;  but  if  Greek  ambitions  are 
eventually  chastened  by  her  military 
setback  in  Anatolia  and  the  growing 
coolness  of  the  Great  Powers,  some 
friendly  understanding  may  be  reached 
by  which  Bulgaria  will  be  given  a  corri- 
dor to  the  iEgean,  as  a  step  toward  a 
consolidation  of  Balkan  interests  by 
which  even  Greece  would  eventually 
profit. 

However,  Bulgaria's  good  relations 
with  her  neighbors  are  still  threatened 
by  the  border  forays  of  bands  of  Bul- 
garian outlaws.  Narodna  Otbranay  a 
Sofia  military  daily,  protests  that  the 


(jovemment  lacks  the  means  to  break 
up  and  suppress  these  bandit  activities. 
The  Allies  have  limited  Bulgaria's  ar- 
my to  thirty-three  thousand  men*  and 
have  prohibited  compulsory  service. 
The  war-weary  peasants  refuse  to  vol- 
unteer. At  the  end  of  a  year  of  strenu- 
ous recruiting,  less  than  eight  thousand 
men  have  enlisted.  This  force  is  not 
sufficient  to  maintain  order,  especially 
along  the  mountainous  and  war-devas- 
tated frontier,  much  of  which  is  heavily 
wooded  country. 

Professor  Atanas  Jarsanow,  of  Sofia, 
contributes  an  article  to  the  Prager 
Presse  upon  the  present  eoononiic  and 
financial  situation  in  Bulgaria.  Since 
the  Balkan  Wars  in  1912,  manufac- 
turing has  increased,  although  the 
coimtry  still  remains  predominantly 
agricultural.  This  new  tendency  is 
changing  the  attitude  of  the  people  and 
the  Government  toward  economic  poli- 
cies, and  there  is  a  growing  interest  in 
the  development  of  mineral  and  timber 
resources,  to  which  comparatively  little 
attention  has  been  paid  hitherto.  To- 
bacco has  supplanted  grain  as  the  prin- 
cipal export  crop,  while  the  country's 
dependence  on  foreign  countries  for 
textiles,  machinery,  sugar,  and  spirits 
is  less  than  formerly.  In  spite  of  drastic 
reductions  in  public  expenditures,  the 
budget  still  refuses  to  Indance,  the  def- 
icit amounting  to  seventy  or  eighty 
million  leva  for  the  coming  year,  plus 
extraordinary  credits  for  railway  con- 
struction and  other  development  work, 
for  maintaining  the  Allied  Commis- 
sions,— ^which  cost  the  country  one  hun^ 
dred  and  forty-four  million  leva  annual- 
ly, —  and  for  reparation  payments. 

EVACUATION  OF  SIBEBIA 

Japan's  decision  to  evacuate  Siberia, 
—  this  time  the  decision  seems  to  be  a 
real  one,  —  although  made  under  moral 
duress,  none  the  less  required  political 
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courage  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
putting  it  into  effect.  If  the  quotations 
from  the  Japanese  press  that  have 
reached  us  accurately  reflect  public 
opinion  in  Japan,  the  measure  is  popu- 
lar with  the  common  people;  but  it 
nevertheless  means  loss  of  prestige  to 
army  men  who  can  ill  afford  the  sacrifice. 
The  influence  of  the  miKtary  clique 
has  rested  upon  the  nation's  respect  for 
tradition  more  than  upon  its  endorse- 
ment of  military  policies. 

Jiji  says  that  the  general  feeling  can 
only  be  one  of  regret  that  the  withdrawal 
has  been  delayed  so  long;  it  should  have 
occurred  when  America  and  the  other 
Powers  recalled  their  troops.  All  that 
Japan  has  reaped  from  the  continued 
occupation  is  heavy  taxes  and  the  dis- 
trust of  her  Siberian  neighbors. 

Nichi  Nichi  considers  that  'nothing 
is  more  natural  than  the  withdrawal 
of  Japan's  troops  from  Siberia,  where 
their  presence  is  most  imnatural.'  The 
question  now  is,  what  will  be  the  fate 
of  Japanese  residents  in  Siberia.  They 
are  hated  by  the  Bolsheviki  and  also  by 
the  anti-Bolsheviki.  *  A  serious  outlook 
confronts  them.'  If  the  Chita  Govern- 
ment proves  competent  to  protect  the 
foreigners  within  its  jurisdiction,  to  the 
degree  that  international  law  demands 
of  every  Government,  the  evacuation  of 
Siberia  will  be  'a  cause  of  unmixed  joy 
to  the  Japanese  nation.'  Osaka  Asahi 
recalls  'no  blunder  in  the  past  foreign 
relations  of  the  Empire  so  egregious '  as 
the  overdue  detention  of  the  expedi- 
tionary forces  in  Siberia. 

CHINESE  BOLSHEVIKI 

According  to  the  North  China  Her^ 
aldy  'Trotzkii,  in  the  days  when  he  sat 
at  the  Moscow  end  of  the  wireless  and 
blared  defiance  to  a  whole  world,  was 
never  more  of  a  Bolshevik  in  theory 
than  are  his  Chinese  adherents  to-day.' 
Not  long  ago  a  number  of  Bolshevist 


documents  were  laid  before  the  Mixed 
Court  at  Shanghai.  They  included  a 
handbill  commemoratingtherecentsea- 
men's  strike,  which  was  alluded  to  as 
*one  of  the  preliminary  rumblings  of 
a  social  revolution.'  More  significant, 
however,  was  the  following  programme 
of  action:  — 

Our  methods  of  dealing  with  the  capital- 
ist government  are  to  go  on  strike,  to  re- 
fuse to  pay  taxes  and  rents,  and  to  resort 
to  assassination,  violence,  and  revolution. 
.  .  .  You  must  remember  that  an  increase 
of  pay  is  not  our  only  demand  and  to  strike 
is  not  our  only  method.  We  want  to  de- 
mand the  blessings  of  anarchy  and  com- 
munism. ...  If  we  laborers  keep  on 
fighting  against  this  kind  of  government, 
it  is  bound  to  vanish  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Then  an  anarchic  government  will 
follow  as  a  consequence. 


ENGLISH  BUILDERS  IN  MOSCOW 

Colonel  F.  H.  Cripps,  the  son  of 
Lord  Parmoor,  is  at  the  head  of  a  re- 
building scheme  for  Moscow,  imder 
special  charter  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. One  structure  has  already  been 
completed,  and  others  are  imder  way. 
Hitherto  this  work  seems  to  have 
been  largely  repairing  and  recondition- 
ing dilapidated  houses.  It  is  estimated 
that  120,000  new  tenements  will  be  re- 
quired to  restore  housing  conditions  in 
Moscow  to  the  normal.  Colonel  Cripps 
thus  explained  his  plan  of  operation  to  a 
representative  of  the  Westminster  Ga- 
zette:— 

I  repair  the  building,  and  in  return  the 
Corporation  gives  me  the  complete  lease 
of  it  for  anything  from  eighteen  to  fifty 
years,  according  to  the  estimated  cost. 
Available  houses  are  so  difficult  to  obtain 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  tenants. 
I  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  inimdat- 
ed  with  applications  for  offices  and  apart- 
ments. Such  leases  are  being  effected  on  a 
gold  ruble  basis,  of  course.  Where  the  prop- 
erty is  not  owned  by  the  Corporation,  the 
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freehold  is  obtained  from  the  owner.  The 
only  difficulty  is  that  the  owners  are  often 
difficult  to  trace.  The  workmen  employed 
get,  on  an  average,  58.  for  a  full  eight-hour 
day,  and  they  work  well. 


Europe's  'interior  civilization* 

The  Servant  of  India  cites  the  two 
murders,  of  Sir  Henry  Wilson  and  of 
Walther  Rathenau,  as  lurid  evidences 
of  the  disintegration  of  civilization  in 
Europe:  — 

They  show  how  utterly  impossible  it  is 
to  go  on  for  five  years  teaching  that  the 
only  cure  for  all  ills  is  wholesale  killing,  and 
then  suddenly  to  expect,  because  some- 
body has  signed  a  peace  treaty,  that  people 
will  discard  the  teaching  hitherto  so  strenu- 
ously inculcated,  as  if  the  human  mind  were 
an  electric  current  capable  of  being  switched 
off  and  on  at  will.  For  five  years  men  who 
maintained  that  killing  opponents  solves 
no  problem  were  thrown  into  prison  and 
held  up  to  moral  obloquy  because  of  their 
conscientious  objections;  to-day  it  is  the 
men  who  think  that  assassination  does  solve 
problems  who  evoke  the  detestation  of  the 
very  same  publicists  who  were  loudest  in 
their  war  propaganda. 


LORD  BALFOUR  S  FAREWELL  TO  THE 

COMMONS 

The  new  Earl  of  Balfour,  at  a  fare- 
well banquet  on  the  occasion  of  his 
ceasing  to  be  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  related  many  interesting 
reminiscences,  and  passed  some  notable 
judgments  upon  the  men  and  parties 
with  whom  he  had  been  associated  dur- 
ing his  long  public  career.  Gladstone 
and  Disraeli,  whose  names  were  on  all 
men's  lips  and  filled  the  newspapers  of 
the  day,  'are  now  almost  forgotten,  and 
doubtless  the  same  destiny  will  follow 
their  successors.  It  is  not  the  individual, 
but  the  institution,  that  survives  and 
makes  the  coimtry  great.* 

Whatever  our  estimate  of  individual 
statesmen  may  be,  the  long  succession 


falling  within  even  a  single  man's  mem- 
ory, and  the  immemorial  line  of  their 
predecessors,  going  back  to  remotest 
history,  have  in  the  aggregate  made  the 
British  Empire  what  it  b  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  House  of  Commons  a  w<m- 
derful  history.  We  need  not  fear  that 
the  future  will  be  less  glorious  than  the 
past.  The  speaker  concluded  with  this 
cheering  note:  — 

For  myself,  I  proclaim  myself  an  opti- 
mist. All  of  us  in  this  room,  the  youngest 
to  the  oldest,  have  recently  lived  throuf^ 
years  —  perhaps  are  still  living  through 
years  —  which  may  try  their  optimism  to 
the  utmost;  but  1 1>^  them  not  to  let  it  faiL 
We  are  not  less  capable  of  sustaining  the 
burden  of  Empire  than  were  our  fathers 
before  us.  The  task  is  one  now  of  great  dif- 
ficulty. Problems  of  which  they  never 
dreamed,  and  of  which  we  in  our  youth, 
even  in  our  maturity,  never  dreamed  — 
these  problems  seem  to  multiply  upon  us 
until  those  who  endeavor  to  see  their  way 
through  the  immediate  future  are  almost 
overwhelmed  with  the  niunber  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  questions  with  which 
they  have  to  deal. 

But  let  us  not  lose  faith  or  courage.  For 
my  own  part,  my  share  in  carrying  on  pub- 
lic business  is  inevitably  near  to  its  dose, 
but  I  look  forward  with  nnflinching  faith 
to  the  success  of  the  labors  of  those  who  are 
going  to  follow  the  generation  to  whidi  I 
belong  and  the  generation  which  is  to  suc- 
ceed that;  for  I  know  that  they  will  not  fall 
short  of  the  example  which  we  have  en- 
deavored to  set  them,  and  which  our  fathers 
before  us  set  us.  To  be  an  optimist  is  to  be 
a  believer  in  youth.  It  is,  after  all,  the 
yoimg  people  who  are  going  to  do  this  wc»k. 
Let  us  believe  in  them  —  I  believe  in  them. 


ENGLAND  8  TRAFFIC  IN  HONORS 

We  recently  referred  to  the  resent- 
ment aroused  in  Great  Britain  by  the 
last  Honors  list.  Abuses  in  connection 
with  the  bestowing  of  titles  were  the 
occasion  of  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  would  rejoice  the  hearts  of 
sensation-loving  reporters  in  America. 
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The  Duke  of  Northumberland  quoted 
what  he  alleged  were  the  'prices  cur- 
rent' for  titl^. 

The  Morning  Post  gtates  positively 
that  knighthoods  are  getting  fairly 
cheap,  obtainable  for  ten  thousand  to 
twelve  thousand  pounds;  baronetcies 
are  somewhat  dearer,  running  up  to 
thirty  thousand  and  forty  thousand 
pounds.  Its  informant  has  seen  the 
questionnaire  required  of  the  candi- 
dates. An  editiorial  writer  in  Th« 
Nation  and  the  Aiherueum  comments 
upon  this:  *I  recall  a  famous  man  of 
commerce,  now  dead,  telling  me  that 
he  had  been  pursued  from  one  pUce  to 
another  by  a  tout  for  this  form  of  busi- 
ness,  who  declared  himself  ready  to 
n^otiate  a  knighthood  for  seven  thou- 
sand pounds.' 

The  OvUook,  alluding  to  the  same 
absorbing  topic,  relates  that  a  large- 
hearted  lady,  seeking  funds  foraworthy 
charity,  received  a  letter  from  an  as- 
pimnt  for  a  title  in  which  that  gentle 
man  offered  to  contribute  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  for  her  cause  if  she  would 
procure  him  a  baronetcy.  She  thought- 
lessly wrote  to  a  Noble  Lord  in  the 
Cabinet,  explaining  the  offer,  and  ask- 
ing him  to  get  a  baronetcy  for  the 
aspinmt. 

She  received  by  return  mail,  as  was  ri^t, 
and  indeed  inevitable,  a  severe  lecture  from 
the  Noble  Lord.  Such  champions  take  care 
never  to  soil  their  hands.  She  decided  that 
she  had  been  misinformed  about  the  sale 
of  Honors.  Her  respect  for  thoae  who  re- 
ceived them  increased  —  until,  on  opening 
her  morning  paper  some  months  later,  she 
found  her  friend  the  aspirant  gazetted,  for 
distinguished  public  aervice,  as  a  baronet! 
She  did  not  get  the  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
and  she  wonders  who  did. 


INDIAN  STEEL  WORKS 

A   RECENT    advertisement    of    the 

Tata  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  an- 


nouncing an  issue  of  mortgage  deben- 
ture stock  to  enable  the  Company  to 
make  extensions  and  increase  its  out- 
put, contains  some  interesting  data 
regarding  this  enterprise.  It  is  the  only 
company  manufacturing  iron  and  steel 
in  India.  Since  it  was  established  in 
1907,  its  capital  stock  has  been  in- 
creased from  about  a  million  and  a  half 
pounds  sterling  to  over  seven  million 
pounds  sterling.  Its  assets  are  nearly 
double  its  capital;  it  owns  raw  material 
sufficient  to  meet  its  projected  output 
for  over  one  himdrcd  years.  This  in- 
cludes nearly  nine  hundred  million 
tons  of  coal,  and  two  hundred  million 
tons  of  ore,  containing  about  60  per 
cent  of  metal,  in  addition  to  dolomite, 
magnesite,  and  limestone.  Its  paid 
dividends  ranged  from  8  to  20  per  cent 
a  year  since  1915,  and  in  1921  the  Com- 
pany was  upon  a  16  per  cent  basis. 

The  Company  states  that  it  has 
'long-term  contracts  for  the  supply  of 
steel  rails  and  other  steels  to  the  Indian 
Government  and  many  of  the  Indian 
railways,  and  of  pig  iron  to  Japan.  .  .  . 
The  recent  imposition  of  a  customs 
duty  on  imported  steel  in  India  at  10 
per  cent  will  ensure  a  still  more  favor- 
able market  in  the  future.' 


MINOR  NOTE8 

Dr.  Miyoke,  editor  of  NUion  Oyobi 
NihonQin,  has  recently  printed  an  inter- 
esting review  of  Japanese  journalism. 
The  first  daily  paper  was  established  in 
Japan  fifty-two  years  ago.  The  author 
estimates  that  the  benefits  the  country 
has  received  from  the  establishment  of 
a  public  press  bear  to  the  evils  that  the 
press  has  produced  about  the  ratio  of 
three  to  two.  Wonderful  progress  has 
been  made  in  newspaper-publishing 
within  ten  years,  so  that  papers  of  a 
decade  ago  look  juvenile  to  the  Japa- 
nese to-day.  The  early  papers  had  no 
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cable  service  and  comparatively  few 
feature  articles.  To-day  some  Japanese 
dailies  have  a  circulation  of  three  quar- 
ters of  a  million.  While  most  of  the 
great  newspapers  of  Japan  were  found- 
ed to  promote  a  cause,  a  theory,  or  the 
personal  fortimes  of  some  public  man, 
under  present  conditions  they  must 
prove  successful  as  conunercial  under- 
takings if  they  are  to  survive  and  wield 
influence.  Newspapers  are  to-day  run 
for  profit  primarily,  and  for  ideals  and 
personal  ends  only  in  a  secondary  sense. 
A  generation  ago  college  men  seldom 
condescended  to  take  up  journalism. 
Now  university  graduates  throng  the 
editorial  rooms  of  all  the  leading  papers. 

A  NEW  form  of  press  control  has 
appeared  in  Germany,  where  the  man- 
ufacturers of  print  paper  are  dictating, 
even  to  leading  German  papers,  what 
policy  they  shall  pursue.  Recently  the 
Kolnische  Zeitung  published  an  article 
on  the  economic  distress  of  the  news- 
paper industry,  in  which  there  was  an 
unfriendly  reference  to  the  paper  trust. 
That  journal  received  a  letter  from  the 
paper  syndicate,  informing  it  that  the 
syndicate  proposed  to  refuse  paper  to 
any  journal  that  adopted  an  attitude 
hostile  to  its  business.  A  coimtry  news- 
paper printed  in  Sebnitz,  which  re- 
printed the  article  from  the  Kolnische 
Zeitung^  received  a  similar  letter,  and 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  the  offending 
article. 

AccoRDiNO  to  Osaka  Asahi,  Japan 
has  spent  three  hundred  million  dollars 
—  six  himdred  million  yen  —  upon  the 
Siberian  expedition.  This,  according  to 
computation  made  by  that  joumaly 
amounts  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  for 


every  Japanese  in  the  territories  occu- 
pied  JaWiese  settlers  in  Siberia  have 
themselves  petitioned  in  some  in- 
stances for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops,  apparently  believing  that  they 
could  transact  business  with  the  people 
of  the  country  on  a  better  basis  with- 
out this  protection  than  with  it. 

A  PROHIBITION  campaign  has  begun 
in  Japan,  where  Parliament  has  recent- 
ly enacted  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  liquor  to  minors. 

The  German  iron  and  steel  industry 
is  hampered  by  a  shortage  of  both  labcnr 
and  coal,  in  face  of  a  brisk  demand  for 
pig  iron.  Several  furnaces  are  idle  for 
want  of  coke,  and  English  coal  is  regu* 
larly  imported.  This  use  of  foreign  fuel, 
in  view  of  the  unfavorable  state  of  ex- 
change, exposes  the  industries  depend- 
ent upon  it  to  disaster  should  a  slump 
occur  in  the  export  market.  Iron  and 
steel  are  regularly  quoted  at  high^ 
prices  to  foreign  than  to  domestic  pur- 
chasers. The  margin  in  case  of  pig  iron 
as  between  Holland  and  inland  deliver- 
ies was  at  latest  reports  1440  marks  a 
ton.  Naturally  this  stimulates  exports. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  export  tax  and 
rising  freight  rates  are  influences  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

New  Zealand's  birth  rate  is  steadily 
declining.  It  dropped  from  124  per  1000 
in  1917  to  21  per  1000  in  1021.  Before 
the  war  the  rate  was  26  per  1000;  and 
thirty  years  ago  it  was  85  per  1000. 
Hard  times  and  the  housing  shortage 
are  supposed  to  account  for  part  of  the 
falling-off  in  marriages  and  births,  al- 
though the  ultimate  causes  are  obvi- 
ously of  a  more  general  character. 


D'ANNUNZIO  AND  THE  COMING  ITALY 
BY  RENE  FtJLOP  MILLER 


FYom  the  Neut  Frtie  Preite,  Jidy  S 
(Veenna  T-"""**^-  Daily) 


A  SULTBY  Sunday  afternoon  in  May. 
We  leave  Florence  in  an  automobile 
from  the  Cathedral  Square,  first  passing 
wonderful  palaces,  then  threading  nar- 
row streets  until  we  reach  the  open 
countiy,  where  we  wind  our  way  be- 
tween flower  gardens  and  flower-dotted 
meadows  up  to  Fiesole.  At  every  turn 
of  the  road  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  new 
ascent  ahead,  and  are  gratified  by  a 
broader  view  of  the  Tuscan  landscape. 
The  latter  grows  more  majestic  as  we 
proceed. 

Far  beneath  us,  embosomed  between 
the  mountains,  lies  the  city,  with  its 
Campanile  dropping  farther  and  farther 
away  in  the  distance.  It  is  an  inde- 
scribably beautiful  and  dream-suggest- 
ing vision.  Above  us,  in  the  principal 
square  of  the  mountain  village  beyond, 
they  are  preparing  for  a  festival.  Hun- 
dreds of  visitors  have  gathered  in  the 
Piazza  Munio  da  Fiesole,  and  automo- 
biles and  carriages  are  constantly  ar- 
riving. An  unbroken  procession  of 
humbler  citizens,  soldiers,  working- 
men,  people  of  every  rank  and  class, 
women  and  children  in  their  Sunday 
best,  winds  along  every  approaching 
path  and  byroad.  It  is  like  Confirma- 
tion Day,  or  as  if  a  new  church  were 
being  dedicated.  All  Florence  seems  to 
have  made  a  pilgrimage  hither  to  wit- 
ness some  great  event.  But  the  ancient 
Roman  Amphitheatre  of  Fiesole  is  to- 
day the  centre  of  attraction.  There, 
under  the  open  heavens,  a  play  by 
D'Annunzio,  the  most  popular  poet  of 
Italy,  is  to  be  presented. 

No  one  who  can  possibly  attend  has 


failed  to  do  so.  Men  have  made  piU 
grimages  hither,  not  only  from  the 
neighboring  towns  and  villages,  but 
even  from  Rome  and  more  distant 
cities.  A  dense  throng  already  clusters, 
like  swanning  bees,  on  the  rising  semi- 
circle of  seals  of  the  ancient  Amphi- 
theatre, which  is  only  a  few  steps  from 
the  public  square.  Thousands  and 
thousands  less  fortunate  than  they  are 
standing  outside  or  seeking  some  neigh- 
boring height  or  other  point  of  vantage 
from  which  to  witness  the  presentation. 
Tills  is  the  first  lime  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  that  a  play  has  been  given 
here.  That  alone  would  make  the  event 
important.  But  a  piece  by  D'Annun- 
ziol  That  caps  the  climax.  This  pop- 
ular pilgrimage  is  in  his  honor  —  in 
honor  of  the  man  to  whom  all,  regard- 
less of  creed  and  party,  look  for  Italy's 
regeneration. 

Fi\e  o'clock  approaches.  A  sudden 
silence  settles  over  the  throng  that 
packs  to  capacity  the  stone  seats  of  the 
Amphitheatre  and  covers  the  neigh- 
boring heights  and  hills.  A  trumpet 
sounds;  the  play  begins.  Nature's  own 
hand  has  painted  the  stage  scenery 
that  forms  the  vivid  yet  dreamy  back- 
ground of  the  Amphitheatre.  Yonder 
stretch  the  picturesque  valleys  of  the 
Fratolino  and  the  Mugno,  gently  em- 
braced by  graceful  ranges  of  hills,  with 
scattered  cottages,  blooming  gardens, 
inviting  vineyards,  and  flower-studded 
meadows. 

Naturally  the  main  action  of  the 
play  occurs  in  the  space  immediately 
below  the  benches  —  a  peasant's  gar- 
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den,  surrounded  with  a  semicircular 
hedge.  The  farm  buildings  and  the 
Amphitheatre  together  form  a  circle. 
But  we  do  not  for  a  single  moment  re- 
ceive the  impression  that  the  hedge 
round  the  peasant's  yard  bounds  the 
scene  of  action.  For  the  stage  and  the 
movement  of  the  piece  seem  to  embrace 
the  whole  surrounding  coimtry,  with 
its  heights  and  valleys,  its  gardens  and 
pastures.  The  gestures  and  dialogues 
of  the  actors  are  only  part  of  a  greater 
whole;  the  peasant's  yard  and  its  im- 
mediate surroundings  are  only  a  frac- 
tion of  a  larger  unity,  of  which  we  are 
constantly  conscious  as  we  watch  the 
narrower  stage  below  us. 

We  have  but  to  lift  our  eyes  while  the 
play  is  in  progress  to  see  the  everyday 
life  of  the  peasants  proceeding  about  us, 
on  the  neighboring  slopes,  in  the  distant 
fields,  in  the  bypaths  and  highways,  in 
the  meadows  and  groves.  Flocks  are 
grazing  peacefully,  village  bells  are 
tinkling  in  the  distance,  dogs  are  bark- 
ing in  the  orchards,  people  are  moving 
about  the  distant  cottages,  a  solemn 
procession  winds  up  an  approaching 
mountain-path.  Just  as  it  passes  our 
peasant  yard  below,  vespers  are  ring- 
ing, the  sun  is  setting,  and  laborers  are 
returning  from  the  fields.  On  every 
side  real  life  runs  on  as  usual,  undis- 
turbed and  undisturbing,  in  field  and 
pasture,  in  gardens,  in  the  valleys  and 
on  the  heights.  While  the  tragedy  un- 
rolls immediately  before  our  eyes,  our 
minds  are  conscious  of  these  people 
following  their  ordinary  pursuits  around 
us,  as  a  natural  and  harmonious  frame- 
work for  the  whole. 

This  theatre,  all  of  whose  properties, 
decorations,  background,  and  scenery 
are  thus  the  handiwork  of  nature,  whose 
supers  are  the  country  people  engaged 
in  their  daily  tasks,  afi*ects  us  as  if  we 
were  watching  from  some  high  outlook 
the  interweaving  threads  of  human 
destiny  working  out  their  pattern  be- 


fore our  eyes.  There  is  a  steady  inter- 
play between  the  drama  and  the  normal 
life  of  the  backgroimd.  We  feel  that 
the  actors  have  just  dropped  their 
tasks  elsewhere  before  stepping  upoa, 
the  stage,  and  that  they  wQl  return  to 
them  when  their  part  is  spoken.  And 
indeed,  as  soon  as  a  scene  is  over,  those 
who  appear  in  it  do  return,  as  they 
would  in  actual  life,  to  their  normal 
occupations.  We  see  them  going  about 
their  duties  outside  the  drama  itsdf; 
except  that  their  visible  or  invisiUe 
presence  continues  to  be  part  of  the 
environment  of  the  play.  Consequently 
we  never  have  the  feeling  that  these 
men  are  acting  —  that  they  are  play- 
ing parts  which  they  lay  aside  as  soon 
as  they  leave  the  stage.  The  illuskxi 
of  reality  is  perfect. 

The  play  by  D'Annunrio  that  is 
given  to-day  seems  to  have  been  written 
for  such  a  scene.  It  is  a  drama  of  com- 
mon life  —  the  tragedy  of  the  daughter 
of  Jorio,  the  peasant  enchanter.  It  was 
written  twenty  years  ago.  D'Annim- 
zio's  admirers  regard  it  as  one  of  his 
greatest  and  most  beautiful  works. 
Presented  in  this  natural  setting,  it  is 
doubly  impressive.  The  glorious  mel- 
ody of  his  words,  the  poignant  pathos 
of  his  situations,  the  marvelous  odor- 
ing  of  his  scenes  are  impossible  of  de- 
scription to  one  who  is  not  a  master  of 
this  fervent  language.  The  treatment 
is  simple,  but  strong  and  sure.  The 
directness  and  logic  of  the  plot  compd 
attention  from  the  first  moment.  But 
what  impresses  a  foreign  visitor  even 
more  than  the  masterly  treatment  of 
the  theme,  than  its  marvelous  setting  in 
this  ancient  Amphitheatre,  than  the 
wonderful  melody  of  the  language,  is 
the  indescribable  efiect  upon  the  audi- 
ence. Italians  are  always  passionatdy 
responsive  to  poetic  eloquence.  But 
the  thunders  of  applause  diat  greet  to- 
day's presentation  are  remarkable  even 
for  Italy. 


D'ANNUNZIO  AND  THE  COMING  ITALY 


At  the  very  beginning  of  the  piece 
there  is  lively  cheering  for  D'Annunzio. 
Beautifully  gowned  women,  expen- 
sively dressed  gentlemen,  common  cit- 
izens, soldiers,  workingmen,  old  and 
young  people,  and  even  little  children 
holding  their  parents  by  the  hands  rise 
from  their  seats  and  shout  with  jubilant 
enthusiasm:  £nnt)a  D'Annuttziot  And 
the  people  on  the  hills  and  summits 
around,  and  the  countless  throng  in  the 
public  square,  take  up  the  shout  like  a 
mighty  echo,  until  it  resounds  from  all 
the  hills  above  us:  Ewiva  D'Annunxiot 
Thousands  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs 
wave  in  the  air.  The  enthusiasm  in- 
creases with  every  melodious  sentence, 
with  ev«7  new  situation,  until  at  last 
it  culminates  in  an  indescribable,  in- 
cessant storm  of  applause,  such  as  in 
other  countries  may  now  and  then 
greet  a  revolutionary  march,  a  master- 
piece of  political  oratory  in  a  great 
national  crisis,  or  a  trusted  command- 
er's call  to  battle.  Here,  however,  we 
have  only  the  pastoral  play  of  a  poet, 
the  reciting  of  fair  verses;  and  it  is  a 
play  written  twenty  years  ago! 

A  spectator  witnessing  this  Sunday 
afternoon  performance  in  the  Fiesde 
Amphitheatre,  and  its  reception  by  a 
public  whose  mighty  enthusiasm  rises 
ever  higher  until  it  culminates  in  this 
crisis  of  passionate  exaltation,  befitting 
great  dramatic  moments  of  history, 
must  realize  that  this  occasion  is  some- 
thing more  to  these  people  than  a  liter- 
ary event.  To  men  from  Western  and 
Northern  Europe,  such  intense  emo- 
tion is  almost  incomprehensible.  But 
here  on  the  soil  of  Italy,  where  the 
spirit  of  perhaps  the  most  wonderful 
em  of  self-expression  in  human  mem- 
ory —  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  — 
still  lives,  it  seems  natural  and  under- 
standable. He  who  observes  these 
people  with  a  knowledge  of  their  histo- 
ry and  their  psychology,  realizes  that 
poetry  is  a  precious  and  important 


thing  for  them.  D'Annunzio,  with  his 
magic  mastery  of  verbal  melody,  knows 
better  than  any  other  man  how  to 
evoke  the  passionate  soul  of  his  fellow 
countrymen.  The  part  he  played  at 
Fiume,  his  orders  of  the  day,  his 
speeches  and  appeals,  were  all  poetry 

—  the  burning  word-pictures  of  a  poet 

—  and  the  Italian  nation  felt  this. 
Professional    politicians    at    Rome 

have,  for  the  most  part,  adopted  West- 
ern political  methods.  They  pursue  the 
colorless  and  humdrum  tactics  of  the 
lime.  But  the  people  who  are  making 
ihe  Italy  of  the  future  follow  the  poet. 
Far  higher  than  Monte  Citorto  and  its 
professional  politicians,  towers  that  lit- 
tle country  villa  on  Lake  Garda,  with 
its  hermit  tenant.  And  from  Lake  Gar- 
da  many  await  the  word  of  national 
salvation  to  save  them  from  the  savage 
and  fratricidal  struggle  in  wliich  they 
are  now  engaged.  Is  that  word  to  spell 
|)eaco,  or  only  to  widen  the  chaam  that 
divides  the  people  —  to  embitter  the 
hatreds  that  already  corrode  their 
hearts?  Who  knows?  One  thing  is  be- 
j'ond  doubt,  however,  D'Annunzio  will 
strike  the  keynote  of  the  melody  to 
which  the  Italy  of  the  future  will 
march. 

To-day  the  poet  dwells  in  peaceful 
retirement  on  his  lonely  heights  above 
I^ke  Garda.  Rumors  reach  our  ears 
occasionally  that  he  is  intimate  with 
theSocialists;  that  Icadingltatian  states- 
men seek  his  counsel;  that  Chichcrin  has 
visited  Garda  to  listen  to  the  poet's 
words.  Hismoreintimateassociatestell 
us  that  he  is  writing  a  new  book  that  will 
state  his  political  creed.  Its  title  is  to 
be  II  Uomo  del  Fviuro, '  The  Man  of  the 
Future,'  and  it  is  to  deal  with  the  most 
burning  problem  of  the  present —  the 
social  question.  For  the  romantic  na^ 
tional  hero  of  Fiume  has  dmwn  closer 
to  Socialist  ideals  in  his  retirement; 
and  while  his  political  interest  has 
hitherto  been  centred  upon  the  Italian 
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people  as  a  whole,  his  present  political 
cre^  concerns  itself  mainly  with  the 
Italy  of  workers  and  producers. 

Such  a  development  in  D'Annimzio 
may  at  first  sight  seem  peculiar.  He, 
the  very  father  of  the  Fascisti,  to  whom 
their  movement  owes  its  birth,  whose 
Fiume  adventure  is  regarded  as  their 
most  glorious  exploit,  now  turns  his 
back  upon  this  child  of  his  heart,  just 
when  it  is  waging  a  desperate  and  bloody 
war  against  the  Socialists.  Aye,  he  even 
becomes  himself  a  Socialist,  and  —  who 
knows?  —  perhaps  still  closer  to  Lenin! 

But  that  is  only  an  apparent  betrayal 
of  his  principles,  only  a  seeming  political 
inconsistency.  His  champions  say  that 
in  truth  D'Annunzio  still  preaches  as 
steadfastly  as  ever  fervent  Italian  Na- 
tionalism. But  his  Nationalism  is  too 
vital  to  become  fixed  and  chilled  in  the 
inflexible  moulds  of  Fascisti  dogma.  It 
is  something  living,  ever  developing  in- 
to higher  forms.  He  teaches  that  the 
very  greatness  of  a  national  ideal  lies  in 
its  capacity  to  evolve  into  something 
higher*  Who  can  fail  to  see  that  a  social 
conscience  is  stirring  throughout  the 
world?  Who  can  deny  the  social  awak- 
ening of  the  Italian  worker?  Italy  can- 
not become  great  without  solving  the 
social  question;  and  the  corner  stone  of 
the  coming  Italy  of  a  better  age  must 
rest  in  a  union  of  national  and  social 
ideals, 

D'Annunzio's  new  hymn  is  a  hymn 
of  praise  to  the  Italian  workingman. 
Not  long  ago  the  poet  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  imion  of  LawrcUori  di  Mare^ 
Italy's  Seamen's  Federation.  We  are 
told  that  the  working  people  love  him 
fanatically  and  almost  deify  him,  be- 
cause no  one  comprehends  their  aspira- 
tions so  well  as  he  does.  He  is  their  best 
brother  and  friend.  They  trust  and 
believe  in  him.  Lenin  has  sent  him  a 
telegram  of  friendly  greeting,  calling 
him  the  greatest  Italian  revolutionist. 
Chicherin  ma^e  the  pilgrimage  we  men- 


tion from  Genoa  to  listen  to  his  words. 
The  leaders  of  the  moderate  and  oon^ 
servative  workers'  organizations  are 
equally  convinced  that  he  is  theb 
friend. 

And  the  Fascisti,  whom  at  first  glaiioe 
he  may  seem  to  have  deserted  —  "wbat 
is  their  attitude?  We  note  something  in 
their  case  that  can  be  explained  only 
by  the  extraordinary  and  overwhelm- 
ing attraction  of  a  great  personality. 
The  Fascisti,  in  the  very  midst  of  their 
bitter  feud  with  the  Socialists,  in  the 
height  of  a  struggle  that  takes  its  toll 
of  human  sacrifice  almost  daily,  cherish 
only  admiration  and  loyalty  for  D'An- 
nunzio, even  when  he  sides  with  their 
mortal  enemy.  They  acknowledge  an 
eternal  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  for 
Fiume.  They  trust  blindly  in  lus  ar- 
dent patriotism,  even  though  he  may  be 
a  Socialist  or  a  Communist.  One  must 
observe  the  attitude  of  both  parties  on 
some  occasion  like  this  festal  play  at 
Fiesole;  one  must  be  actually  present  at 
such  an  exhibition  of  emotion  to  recog- 
nize and  comprehend  fully  the  unique 
position  and  significance  of  this  man. 

When  the  play  was  over,  a  great 
group  of  workingmen  rose  a^ong  the 
bright  ranks  of  spectators  to  applaud 
him  with  their  horny  hands.  That  was 
the  special  ovation  of  the  working  peo- 
ple. Hardly  had  this  ended,  when  in 
another  part  of  the  audience  a  group  of 
men  and  youths  in  black  shirts  stood  up. 
One  of  them  lifted  his  hands,  and  in- 
stantly there  thimdered  from  hundreds 
of  thioats:  Eia,  Eia,  Elalal  That  is  the 
battle  cry  of  the  Fascisti  —  a  battle  cry 
that  D'Annunzio  himself  gave  lus  soU 
diers»  and  that  the  Fascisti  adopted 
later  as  their  own.  Then  they  sang  in 
marching  time  their  war  song:  Per 
D'Annunzio  e  Mussolini^  £ta,  Eia^ 
Elala!  This  Fascisti  demonstration  was 
their  reply  to  the  Socialist  demonstra- 
tion; and  together  they  represented  a 
remarkable  thrust  and  counter  thrust. 


MY  LAST  STAND  AGAINST  THE  BOLSHEVIKI 
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Long  after  the  play  had  ended  we 
lingered  in  the  Amphidieatre.  Tliemen 
on  the  neighboring  heights  and  hills 
were  still  cheering  D'Annunzio.  On 
one  side  we  could  hear  Emwa  D'Annun- 
zio; on  the  other  side,  Eia  Eia,  Elala, 
Dusk  was  already  falling;  twilight 
slowly  deepened  into  darkness;  1  he  ^rst 
stars  glimmered  above.  Slowly  we 
made  our  way  tov^d  Florence.  All 
along  the  road  we  continued  to  hear 
Evmva  and  Eia,  Eia.  These  cries  were 
echoed  from  majiy  a  distant  highway. 


It  was  like  a  great  call  out  of  the  dark- 
ness from  the  Italian  people,  divided 
among  themselves  and  drifting  without 
a  pilot.  It  was  as  if  they  were  calling 
to  the  guide  who  should  lead  them  out 
of  their  present  darkness  into  the  light 
beyond.  The  present  ferment  and 
chaos  in  Italy  are  striving  toward  form. 
Only  a  great  leader,  a  great  personality, 
can  set  Ihe  pattern  it  ghajl  take.  Ig 
D'Annunzio  to  be  that  pilot,  that  de- 
signer, or  will  he  merely  lead  his  coun- 
try into  a  new  romantic  adventure? 


MY  LAST  STAND  AGAINST  THE  BOLSHEVIKI 


BY  ALEXANDR  FEODOROVICH  KERENSKU 


[ThU  aeonml  of  the  la*l  fha*et  of  the  ilniggU  (hal  bTought  the  BoUkaiki  into  pomer  in 

Riutio,  iy  Iht  head  of  Ihe  firtt  Recotutioaary  GoeemtnenI,  detmet  pvnaanetit  pretenation 

ai  an  Autorienl  document.  A  BoUhfvUt  account  of  the  incident*  here  dMBtibtd  w 

— .in  Ike  Living  Age  t^  FAruarj)  11,  IMe.j 


Fram  Soitrrmennyia  Zapiiki,  February 
(Pabis  SociALiBi-R«vowpn<n(ABT  Pouticai.  and  Litehabv  Renew) 


The  last  act  In  the  struggle  of  the 
Provbional  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment of  Russia  with  the  Bolsheviki  and 
with  the  reactionaries  occurred  be* 
..tween  October  24  and  November  1, 
'  1917.  Let  me  especially  emphasize  that 
we  fought  on  two  fronts.  There  was 
an  indubitable  connection  between  the 
Bolshevist  uprising  and  the  attempt  of 
the  reactionaries  to  depose  the  Revolu- 
tionary Government. 

After  General  Kornilov's  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  existing  Government  by 
an  armed  revolt,  —  an  attempt  that 
proved  equally  unhappy  for  the  plot- 
ters and  for  the  State,  —  the  men  who 
supported  military  reaction  decided  not 
to  assist  the  authorities  if  they  came  in- 


to conflict  with  the  Bolsheviki.  They 
planned  to  let  the  Bolsheviki  get  the 
upper  hand,  and  then  quickly  to  sup- 
press ihem.  The  military  and  civil 
strategists  responsible  for  this  plan  be- 
lieved firmly  that  the  Bolsheviki  were 
not  a  serious  danger,  and  that  in  three 
or  four  weeks  the  sensible  people  of  the 
country  would  deal  sternly  with  the 
unruly  mob  they  represented  and  set 
up  'a  strong  Government.'  Unhappily 
they  were  only  too  successful  in  the 
first  part  of  their  plan,  of  letting  the 
Bolsheviki  overthrow  the  Provisional 
Government;  but  they  failed  utter- 
ly in  the  second  part,  of  crushing 
the  Bolsheviki  after  the  latter  seized 
power. 
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About  October  20  the  Bolsheviki  be- 
gan to  put  into  effect  their  plan  of  an 
armed  uprising  to  overthrow  the  Pro- 
visional Government  for  the  sake  of 
'peace,  bread,  and  an  immediate  elec- 
tion of  a  Constituent  Assembly.*  .  .  . 
I  ordered  troops  from  the  front  to  Pet- 
rograd,  the  first  detachments  of  which 
should  have  reached  the  capital  on  Oc- 
tober M.  At  the  same  time,  I  directed 
Colonel  Polkovnikov,  commander  of 
the  troops  in  the  Petrograd  district,  to 
work  out  a  plan  for  suppressing  the  up)- 
rising.  .  .  .  Each  morning  he  reported 
to  me  and  stated  that  he  had  'suffi- 
cient' troops  to  crush  it  when  it  oc- 
curred. 

The  members  of  the  Government 
learned  too  late  that  Polkovnikov  and 
part  of  his  staff  were  playing  a  double 
game,  and  belonged  to  that  group  of 
army  officers  who  planned  to  overthrow 
the  Provisional  Government  by  means 
of  the  Bolsheviki. 

Meanwhile  the  Bolsheviki,   having 
established  themselves  in  the  Smol'nyi 
Institute,  ready  for  the  last  attack, 
were  insisting  that  the  likelihood  of  'a 
Bolshevist  uprising'  existed  only  in  the 
imagination  of  that  'counter-revolu- 
tionist  and  enemy  of  the  people'  — 
Kerenskii.  Knowing  perfectly  the  psy- 
chology of  their  opponents,  the  Bolshe- 
viki thus  gained  their  end.  They  act- 
ed with  great  energy  and  cleverness. 
While  the  uprising  was  in  progress  and 
the  Red  troops  were  active  throughout 
the  city,  certain  Bolshevist  leaders,  es- 
pecially appointed  for  the  purpose,  at- 
tempted, not  without  success,  to  induce 
the  representatives  of  the  revolution- 
ary democracy  to  look  without  seeing 
and  to  listen  without  hearing.   From 
dark  tUl  dawn,  these  clever  people  dis- 
cussed with  their  opponents  various 
plans  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
uprising.   By  these  'negotiations*  the 
Bolsheviki  gained  much  time,  while  the 
military  forces  of  the  Socialist-Revolu- 


tionists and  Mensheviks  were   kept 
from  being  mobilized. 

The  uprising  of  the  Bolsheviki 
spread  with  incredible  speed.  Anned 
detachments  of  their  troops  rapidly 
surroimded  the  Winter  Palace,  which 
was  the  seat  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment. •  •  . 

After  a  conference  of  the  members 
of  the  Government,  the  commander  <rf 
our  troops.  Colonel  Polkovnikov,  came 
to  me  and  proposed  that  we  capture 
the  Smol'nyi  Institute,  where  the  head- 
quarters of  Lenin  and  his  staff  were 
located.  I  ordered  that  this  be  done 
immediately.  I  felt  that  Colonel  Pol- 
kovnikov behaved  strangely  and  am- 
biguously. ...  It  was  quite  dear  to 
me  that  his  reports  for  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  days  regarding  the  morale  <rf 
the  troops  and  their  readiness  to  fight 
the  Bolsheviki  were  without  founda- 
tion. .  .  . 

Accompanied  by  my  adjutants,  I 
went  to  staff  headquarters,  which  was 
filled  with  officers  of  all  ranks  and 
units.  Among  them  I  observed  a  num- 
ber of  imknown  men  in  civilian  dress, 
nosing  around  inquisitively.  ...  It 
was  necessary  to  gather  around  me  as 
quickly  as  possible,  even  though  it  was 
the  last  hour,  all  who  were  still  true  to 
their  duty,  and  to  take  into  my  own 
hands  the  supreme  command,  untfl 
fresh  troops  arrived  from  the  front  and 
the  Government  forces  in  the  capital 
itself  could  be  reorganized.  ...  By 
telephone  I  ordered  all  those  to  me 
whose  presence  seemed  needed,  and  I 
also  decided  to  call  up  the  party  organ- 
izations, especially  those  of  the  Sodal- 
ist-Revolutionists. 

The  long  hours  of  that  night  cr^ 
past  painfully.  We  were  waiting  for 
reenforcements  from  all  directions, 
which,  however,  never  came*  Endless 
negotiations  were  going  on  by  tele- 
phone with  the  Cossack  r^gunents. 
Upon  various  pretexts,  the  Cosncks  re- 
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mained  in  their  barracks,  though  con- 
tinually assuring  us  that  in  a  few  min- 
utes they  would  *  clear  matters  up'  and 
'mount  their  horses/  On  the  other 
hand>  the  Socialist-Revolutionist  Par- 
ty's militant  organizations  did  not 
report  at  staff  headquarters,  and  re- 
mained entirely  inactive.  This  myste- 
rious fact,  as  it  seemed  at  the  time,  was 
soon  to  be  explained.  The  party's  cen- 
tral organizations  were  engaged  in  end- 
less negotiations  with  the  Bolsheviki 
at  Smol'nyi  Institute,  trusting  to 
'written  resolutions'  instead  of  bayo- 
nets. The  Bolsheviki  acted  with  reso- 
lution and  energy;  the  reactionaries 
furthered  a  Bolshevist  triumph  in  every 
possible  way;  while  supporters  of  the 
Provisional  Government  nursed  an  in- 
explainable  fatalist  belief  that  every- 
thing would  'straighten  itself  out,'  and 
that  there  was  no  cause  to  be  alarmed 
and  resort  to  heroic  measures  to  save 
the  situation. 

Meanwhile  the  night  dragged  on. 
As  morning  neared,  the  atmosphere  at 
staff  headquarters  grew  tenser.  .  .  . 
One  of  the  officers  present,  a  man  de- 
voted to  his  duty,  .came  to  me  and  said 
that  he  was  unable  to  give  any  other 
name  than  treason  to  what  was  going 
on.  And  in  truth  many  officers  at  head- 
quarters conducted  themselves  most 
unworthily  toward  the  Government, 
and  particularly  toward  me.  I  later 
learned  that,  upon  the  initiative  of 
Colonel  Polkovnikov,  they  were  dis- 
cussing my  arrest.  First  they  spoke  of 
this  in  whispers,  but  toward  morning 
they  began  to  talk  of  it  aloud,  disre- 
garding the  presence  of  'strangers.'  A 
mad  idea  then  took  hold  of  many,  that 
it  would  be  easier  to  beat  the  Bolshe- 
viki without  Kerenskii,  and  then  estab- 
lish a  strong  Government.  .  .  . 

About  seven  o'clock,  after  repeating 
my  order  for  reenforcements  from  the 
front,  and  without  waiting  for  the  Cos- 
sacksy  who  were  still  'mounting  their 


horses,'  Konovalov  and  I,  both  dis- 
couraged by  our  experience  at  head- 
quarters during  the  night,  and  dead 
tired,  returned  to  the  Winter  Palace  to 
snatch  a  few  moments'  sleep.  Upon 
reaching  my  rooms,  I  planned  to  collect 
my  letters  and  documents  and  to  send 
them  away  for  safe-keeping;  but  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  this  might  make  a 
bad  impression  upon  the  people  in  the 
palace,  so  I  changed  my  mind.  This  ex- 
plains how  all  my  papers,  some  of  them 
of  considerable  interest,  were  taken  by 
the  Bolsheviki  the  next  night.  •  .  . 

Fully  dressed,  I  lay  down  upon  a  di- 
van in  my  office.  I  could  not  sleep.  I 
lay  with  open  eyes  as  if  in  a  trance.  In 
about  an  hour  an  officer  entered  to  re- 
port that  the  Bolsheviki  had  captured 
the  central  telephone-office,  that  all  our 
palace  wires  connecting  with  the  city 
had  been  cut,  that  the  palace  bridge, 
beneath  the  windows  of  my  room,  was 
held  by  the  Bolsheviki,  that  the  square 
before  the  palace  was  empty,  and  that 
the  Cossacks  were  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Both  Konovalov  and  I,  with  our  ad- 
jutant, rushed  to  staff  headquarters. 
During  the  two  hours  of  our  absence 
nothing  had  changed  there;  but  certain 
parts  of  our  armcM-ed  cars  had  mysteri- 
ously disappeared.  This  rendered  them 
about  as  effective  for  defense  as  sprin- 
kling carts.  ...  We  had  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  movement  of  the  reen- 
forcements ordered  from  the  front, 
though  they  should  by  this  time  have 
reached  Gatchina.  Panic  broke  out. 
The  building  occupied  by  the  staff, 
which  was  overcrowded  the  day  before, 
became  deserted.  .  .  . 

There  remained  only  one  thing  for 
me  to  do  —  to  meet  as  soon  as  possible 
the  reenforcements  at  €ratchina  and  to 
push  on  with  them  to  Petrograd  de- 
spite all  difficulties.  I  decided  to  break 
through  the  guard  the  Bolsheviki  had 
drawn  up  and  to  meet  in  person  the  on- 
coming reenforcements.  This,  as  well 
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as  the  ride  through  the  city,  must  be 
done  in  broad  daylight.  I  ordered  that 
my  powerful  open  roadster  be  in  readi- 
ness. My  soldier-chauffeur  was  a  brave 
fellow,  devoted  to  me.  .  .  . 

Somehow  the  Allies'  diplomats  had 
learned  that  I  wanted  to  leave  the  capi- 
tal. Representatives  of  the  English  and 
American  embassies  came  to  me  and 
proposed  that  one  of  their  cars,  under 
the  American  flag,  accompany  me. 
Although  it  was  more  than  obvious  to 
me  that  in  case  of  my  failure  to  break 
through  the  Bolshevist  lines  even  the 
American  flag  Would  not  save  me, — 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  attract 
attention  to  us,  —  I  accepted  the  pro- 
posal with  thanks  as  a  mark  of  courtesy 
on  the  part  of  the  Allies  toward  the 
Russian  Government  and  an  expression 
of  their  solidarity  with  it.  .  .  . 

We  reached  Gatchina  without  any 
mishap  and  hastened  to  the  commander 
of  the  palace.  •  .  .  Here  we  learned  to 
our  consternation  that  there  were  no 
reenforcements  and  that  nobody  had 
heard  of  them.  We  decided  to  dash  on 
to  Luga,  and  if  need  be  to  Pskov.  But 
before  continuing  our  journey  we  re- 
mained a  short  time  at  the  quarters  of 
the  commander,  to  warm  ourselves 
and  to  drink  a  glass  of  tea  while  our 
cars  were  being  overhauled. 

I  noticed,  as  soon  as  we  stepped  into 
the  conunander's  office,  that  his  be- 
havior was  very  strange.  He  talked  in 
an  exceedingly  loud  voice,  and  stayed 
near  a  door  opening  into  other  rooms, 
from  which  soldiers  were  attentively 
eying  us.  Obeying  some  inner  voice,  I 
ordered  that  our  cars  be  made  ready  at 
once,  and  without  drinking  tea  we  took 
to  the  road.  Before  leaving,  however,  I 
sent  the  car  under  the  American  flag  in- 
to a  garage  for  reserve  supplies  of  gaso- 
line and  tires. 

We  left  just  in  time.  Five  minutes 
after  our  departure,  a  car  bearing  red 
flags  dashed  into  the  yard  of  the  palace* 


It  carried  members  of  the  War-Bevolui^ 
tionary  Committee,  speeding  to  smmt 
me.  This  shows  that  there  were  traiton 
at  Petrograd  staff  headquarters  ^o  in- 
formed the  men  at  SmoFnyi  Institute  of 
my  departure  for  Gatchina;  the  latter 
had  ordered  our  arrest  without  delay. 

We  left  Gatchina  with  no  diflEiculty. 
But  the  car  that  we  sent  for  supj^es 
got  into  trouble.  It  passed  two  Bed 
Guard  posts,  but  was  caught  by  the  fire 
of  the  third;  one  bullet  punctured  a 
tire  and  another  wounded  Uie  chauffeur 
in  the  hand,  while  my  officer  with  the 
American  flag  in  his  hand  jumped  off 
the  car  and  ran  into  the  woods.  We 
learned  of  this  the  following  day,  ^en 
we  returned  from  the  front  to  Gat- 
china. .  .  • 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  describe 
our  mad  rush  as  far  as  Pskov  in  search 
of  the  vanished  reenforcements.  .  •  • 
In  Pskov  we  learned  that  the  Bolshe- 
vist War-Revolutionary  Committee 
was  already  in  control  there,  and  had 
received  from  Petrograd  an  order  for 
my  arrest.  In  addition,  we  learned 
something  worse:  namely,  that  General 
Cheremisov,  Conunander-in-Chief ,  was 
making  overtures  to  the  Revolutionary 
Conmiittee,  and  that  he  would  not  send 
troops  to  Petrograd,  holding  C[uch  an 
exp^tion  to  be  useless,  even  harmful. 

I  soon  ordered  the  conunander  to 
come  to  me.  A  strained  explanation  en- 
sued. The  General  acknowledged  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  cast  his  lot  with 
the 'doomed 'Government.  Besides,  he 
said,  he  had  no  troops  he  could  spare 
from  the  front.  He  also  reported  that 
he  had  recalled  his  order,  based  upon 
my  request  from  Petrograd,  to  send  re- 
enforcements to  the  capital.  'Did  you 
see  General  Xrasnov,  and  is  he  of  the 
same  opinion  as  you?'  I  asked.  'Gen- 
eral Kiasnov  is  on  his  way  here  from 
Ostrov,'  he  answered.  'Send  him  to 
me  at  once,  General!'  'As  you  com- 
mandr 
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He  left,  saying  that  he  was  going  to 
the  meeting  of  the  War-Revolutionary 
Committee,  at  which  the  attitude  and 
morale  of  the  local  troops  would  be  dis- 
cussed, and  that  then  he  would  return 
to  report  to  me.  This  cunning,  able, 
selfish  man,  so  forgetful  of  his  duty, 
left  on  me  an  impression  of  disgust. 
Later  I  learned  that  he  not  only  went 
to  the  meeting  of  the  War-Revolution- 
ary Committee,  but  he  also  suggested 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Western  Front,  General  Baluev,  that 
he  should  not  help  the  Government. 

The  minutes  of  General  Chere- 
misov's  absence  seemed  endlessly  long, 
and  yet  each  minute  was  precious,  for 
any  delay  might  result  in  disaster  in 
Petrograd.  It  was  eleven  o'clock  at 
night.  We  in  Pskov  could  not  know 
that  the  Winter  Palace  there  was  being 
bombed  and  attacked  by  the  Bolshe- 
viki.  Not  until  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  did  Cheremisov  come,  to  de- 
clare that  he  could  not  give  any  assist- 
ance to  the  Government.  If  I  were  still 
convinced  that  resistance  was  possible, 
I  might  proceed  to  Mogilev.  My  arrest, 
if  I  remained  in  Pskov,  was  inevitable. 
But  in  speaking  of  Mogilev,  where  the 
headquarters  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  all  the  Russian  armies  were  lo- 
cated, General  Cheremisov  did  not  re- 
port to  me  that  the  Chief-of-Staff,  Gen- 
eral Dukhonin,  had  twice  tried  to  get 
into  direct  communication  with  me; 
and  that  on  both  occasions  he  had  re- 
fused him  without  consulting  me. 
'WhereisKrasnov?'  lasked.  'Hewas 
here,  but  has  already  left  for  Ostrov.' 
...  I  decided  to  go  there,  and,  if  I 
found  no  help  there,  to  continue  to 
Mogilev.  .  .  . 

While  waiting  for  my  car,  I  lay  down 
to  rest  for  a  moment.  In  the  stillness  of 
the  night  it  seemed  that  I  heard  the 
seconds  rushing  by,  and  the  thought 
that  each  moment  lost  might  spell  dis- 
aster was  simply  unbearable.  Never  be- 
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fore  had  I  hated  so  much  this  empty 
rushof time.onandon.alwayson.  .  .  . 
Suddenly  the  doorbell  rang!  General 
Krasnov  with  his  Chief-of-Staff  wanted 
to  see  tne.  Instead  of  going  to  Ostrov, 
he  had  decided  to  look  me  up  in 
Pskov.  .  .  . 

Late  at  night  we  arrived  at  Ostrov. 
...  A  march  upon  Petrograd  was  or- 
dered. We  did  not  know  then  that  the 
Go\'crnmenl,  to  the  assistance  of  which 
we  were  hastening,  was  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bolsheviki,  and  that  the 
Ministers  themselves  were  imprisoned 
in  the  fortress  of  Peter  and  Paul.  .  .  . 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
came  information  from  the  station  that 
the  troop  trains  were  ready.  Our  auto- 
mobiles were  convoyed  to  the  station 
by  the  Cossacks,  accompanied  by  the 
roars  and  threats  of  unruly  soldiery. 
At  the  station  fresh  difficulties  awaited 
us.  Pskov,  upon  various  pretexts,  re- 
fused lo  give  us  the  right  of  way,  in  or- 
der to  paralj'ze  our  efi'orts.  Only  my 
own  presence  with  the  troops  helped  to 
overcome  the  difficulties.  After  con- 
siderable delay,  we  finally  moved,  our 
military  force  consisting  of  five  hun- 
dred or  six  himdred  Cossacks  and  sev- 
eral field  guns.  With  such  a  '  force '  we 
planned  to  break  through  to  Petrograd, 
without  waiting  for  reenforcements  and 
without  stopping  anywhere.  I  think 
now  that  this  was  a  blunder.  If,  on  the 
morning  of  the  twonty-sixth,  I  had 
known  of  the  capture  of  the  Provision- 
al Government  by  the  Bolsheviki,  I 
should  not  have  decided  on  such  a  nsky 
plan.  Its  main  fault  lay  in  the  fact  that, 
in  pushing  ahead  and  breaking  through 
all  barriers  to  Petrograd,  we  left  behind 
us  dangerous,  strategic  places  in  the 
hands  of  forces  hostile  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  lost  all  connection  with  the 
rear,  from  which  we  had  to  receive  re- 
enforcements.  .  .  . 

On  the  twenty-seventh  we  neared 
Gatchina,  which  was  already  officially 
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in  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviki  .  .  . 
and  we  decided  to  attack  their  superior 
forces  at  once.  .  .  .  We  had  complete 
success,  with  no  losses.  The  Bolshevist 
troops  fled,  leaving  behind  their  airnnu- 
nition.  .  .  . 

From  Gatchina  we  attacked  Tsar- 
skoe  Selo.  During  the  operations  I  went 
to  the  front  and  met  General  Krasnov. 
When  he  reported  to  me,  his  attitude 
seemed  to  be  different  from  what  it  had 
been,  and  among  other  things  he  asked 
me  not  to  remain  on  the  battle  ground, 
explaining  that  my  presence  might  hin- 
der the  operations  and  make  the  troops 
nervous  or  otherwise  be  undesirable. 
This  seemed  to  me  strange,  incompre- 
hensible .  .  •  until  I  noticed  that  he 
was  accompanied  by  a  number  of  very 
well-known  men  from  the  Cossacks' 
Soviet.  I  now  understood  the  Gen- 
eral's behavior  and  the  change  in  his 
tone.  After  my  meeting  with  General 
Krasnov,  Savinkov  came  to  me. 

Savinkov  —  in  my  army  and  as  a 
delegate  from  the  Cossack  troops!  Hia 
appearance  clarified  the  situation  to  me 
like  lightning.  I  declined  to  talk  with 
him,  and  he  left.  ...  I  returned  to 
Gatchina,  hoping  to  find  fresh  troops 
there;  but  instead  of  troops  I  found  tel- 
egrams, informing  us  of  approaching  re- 
enforcements.  About  fifty  trains  filled 
with  troops  from  various  points  were 
moving  toward  Gatchina.  But  they 
were  too  late,  for  the  battle  between  our 
troops  and  the  Bolshevist  troops  was  al- 
ready in  progress  at  Pulkovo.  It  ended 
in  our  favor,  but  we  were  unable  to  pur- 
sue the  defeated  enemy.  General  Kras- 
nov ordered  a  retreat  to  Gatchina. 
Perhaps  from  a  military  point  of  view 
this  step  was  correct,  at  least  reason- 
able. But  under  the  constantly  shifting 
and  wavering  political  conditions  of 
that  period,  it  caused  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Government  forces  —  it  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end!  .  .  . 

Late  at  night  I  remained  with  two 


youthful  adjutants  in  my  room.  Now  I 
could  think  about  our  own  destiny. 
We  already  felt  that  we  were  Hearing 
the  inevitable  end.  .  .  . 

The  next  day  Savinkov  came  to  me 
with  a  document.  This  stated  that  its 
bearer,  Boris  Savinkov,  was  appointed 
by  the  Prime  Minister  and  Coounand- 
er-in-Chief  to  proceed  to  general  staff 
headquarters  to  hasten  the  sending  of 
reenforcements.  '  Sign  the  paper,  Alez- 
andr  Feodorovich;  I  want  to  gol'  'Go 
if  you  want,'  said  I,  signing  the  paper. 
He  felt  that  I  understood  his  real  mo* 
tive.  .  .  . 

The  night  of  October  1  was  at  hand. 
There  was  no  hews  from  Petrograd. 
The  long,  obscure,  gloomy  halls  of  the 
PaulPalace  were  crowded  with  agitated, 
malignant  men.  In  that  atmospliere, 
poisoned  by  fear,  monstrous,  impossible 
rumors  multiplied.  Everywhere  one 
heard  whispers:  if  the  Cossacks  sur- 
render Kerenskii  they  will  be  left 
free  to  go  back  to  their  native  Don 
country.  The  temptation  was  great. 
Thoughts  of  treason  were  lurking  in 
every  mind,  and  rapidly  ripening  into 
action.  The  long  autunm  nij^t  seemed 
never  to  end.  The  minutes  seemed 
hours.  The  rats  were  leaving  the  sink- 
ing ship.  In  my  rooms,  which  were  full 
of  people  yesterday,  there  was  now  not 
a  soul  except  ourselves.  There  the  still- 
ness and  the  quietude  of  death  reigned 
supreme.  We  were  alone  —  only  a  few 
of  us.  We  had  been  insepal^ble,  bound 
by  our  common  lot  during  the  past 
months.  No  one  hindered  us  now  in 
the  night's  stillness  from  thinking 
about  the  future.  At  dawn,  having  de- 
stroyed all  my  papers  and  letters  that  I 
could  not  leave  in  strajige  hands,  I  lay 
down  upon  the  bed  and  slumbered.  A 
single  hope  remained:  would  reinforce- 
ments come? 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  I 
was  awakened.  Cossack  delegates  sent 
to  negotiate  with  the  Bolshevist  sailors 
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had  returned  with  the  latter's  demand 
that  they  surrender  Kerenskii  uncon- 
ditionally—  and  the  Cossacks  were 
ready  to  accept.  .  .  . 

^Vliat  now?  It  was  impossible  to 
leave  the  palace.  Paul  I  built  it  with 
only  one  entrance  and  exit,  and  this 
was  already  held  by  the  sailors  and 
Cossacks.  How  was  I  to  escape  from 
this  blind  sfley,  to  spring  out  of  this 
trap?  There  was  an  elderly  caretaker 
of  the  palace  who  knew  of  a  secret  un- 
derground exit  leading  into  the  park 
behind  the  walls  of  the  palace-fortress. 
But  to  reach  this  secret  tunnel  we 
should  have  to  wait  for  darkness. 
Meanwhile  we  decided  to  remain  in  our 
rooms  and  not  to  surrender  alive.  If  the 
sailors  and  Cossacks  broke  into  our 
front  rooms,  we  determined  to  do  away 
with  ourselves  in  the  back  rooms.  .  .  . 

Time  was  passing.  We  waited.  Be- 
low, haggling  was  going  on.  Suddenly  a 
pale  and  agitated  soldier  hurried  to  us 
with  the  news  that  the  deal  was  closed. 
The  Cossacks  had  bought  their  freedom 
—  the  right  to  go  home  with  their 
arms  —  and  for  only  a  single  life!  The 
enemies  of  yesterday's  battle  had  in  a 
friendly  way  elected  a  mixed  commis- 
sion  to  arrest  me  and  turn  me  over  to 
the  Bolsheviki.  Any  minute  the  sailors 
and  Cossacks  might  break  in. 

What  was  the  role  of  General  Ej-as- 
nov  in  this  affair?  In  the  archives  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the 
Russian  armies  there  is  a  short,  clear 
answer  to  this  question.  On  November 
1,  General  Dukhonin  received  from 
Krasnov  a  telegram:  'Ordered  his 
(Kerenskii's)  arrest,  but  he  escaped.'^ 

^  Here  I  (Kerenskii)  should  like  to  quote 
the  memoirs  of  General  Krasnov,  published 
in  the  Archivea  of  the  Rtusian  Revolution, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  17S-4:  — 
I  went  to  Kerenikii.  I  found  him  deadly  pale, 
in  the  farthest  room  of  his  quarters.  I  told  him 
that  the  time  was  at  hand  to  leave.  The  square 


The  agreement  between  the  sailort 
and  Cossacks,  it  seemed,  had  sealed  my 
fate.  But  —  a  true  miracle  happened! 

I  left  the  palace  ten  minutes  before 
the  traitors  broke  into  my  rooms.  One 
minute  before  I  left  I  did  not  know  that 
I  could  go.  Dressed  absurdly,  I  passed 
under  the  noses  of  my  enemies  and 
the  traitors.  I  was  still  unconcernedly 
walking  the  streets  of  Gatchina  while 
the  search  for  me  was  in  progress.  I 
walked  with  those  who  saved  me,  whom 
I  never  knew  before,  whom  I  saw  now 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  During 
those  few  minutes  these  people  showed 
incomparable  bravery,  devotion,  and 
self-sacrifice.  When  I  was  speeding 
away  from  Gatchina  in  a  car,  toward 
it  were  rushing  trains  with  reenforce- 
ments  for  us.  What  jokes  fate  plays! 

This  brilliantly  concluded  the  first 
move  of  the  cleverly  conceived  strat- 
egy of  the  *  patriotic'  reactionary  ele- 
ment. The  Provisional  Grovemment 
was  overthrown  by  the  Bolsheviki  and 
its  hated  head  disposed  of  .  It  remained 
for  them  to  fulfill  the  second  part  —  to 
settle  with  the  Bolsheviki  and  to  set  up 
a  sound,  national,  and  above  all  a 
*  strong*  Grovemment.  .  .  .  This  was 
to  take  three  weeks:  but  these  three 
weeks  proved  to  be  eternal! 

before  the  palace  was  full  of  sailors  and  Cossacks, 
but  the  palace  has  other  (?!)  exits.  I  told  him 
that  the  guard  was  only  at  the  front  entrance. 
'No  matter  how  great  is  your  guilt  before  Rus- 
sia/ I  told  him,  'I  do  not  consider  myself  able 
to  judge  you.  I  guarantee  you  half  an  hour.' 
Leaving  Kerenskii,  I  made  such  arrangements* 
through  reliable  Cossacks,  that  the  organization 
of  the  guard  was  delayed.  When  it  was  ready  and 
entered  the  rooms  of  Kerenskii,  he  was  gone. 

AU  this  is  tommyrot  and  pure  imagina- 
tion. Not  to  speak  of  the  above-quoted 
telegram,  the  author  of  the  above  legend  is 
betrayed  by  the  '  other  exits,*  which  really 
do  not  exist,  with  the  exception  of  the 
secret  one,  which  was  not  known  to  anyone 
except  a  single  palace  employee,  and  the 
use  of  which  was  not  possible  in  daylight. 


TAXES  AND  FORCED  LOANS  IN  THE  FRENCH 

REVOLUTION 

BY  G.  BOURGIN 


[Europe  draws  a  tepid  comfort  in  its  present  financial  maladies  from  the  thought  thai  this 
is  not  the  first  time  that  such  afflictions  have  tfisiled  Western  countries.  The  following  artide 
is  part  of  a  chapter  enOUed  *  Economic  and  Social  Development  during  the  Revolution*  from 
the  author's  work.  The  French  Revolution,  which  is  to  he  published  (his  year  as  the  seventh 
volume  of  a  History  of  the  World,  edited  by  Ludo  Morits  Hartmann.] 


From  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  July  4 
(Liberal  Daily) 


In  France  ordinary  credit  operations 
were  thrown  into  as  much  confusion  as 
other  branches  of  business  by  the  revo- 
lutionary crisis.  Money-lenders  prof- 
ited by  the  same  conditions  from  which 
merchants,  who  often  were  likewise 
bankers  and  stockbrokers,  reaped  gold- 
en harvests.  The  mercantile  classes 
made  heavy  gains  from  the  premiiun 
upon  metallic  currency;  they  evaded 
the  laws  making  the  acceptance  of  the 
assignats  or  revolutionary  paper-cur- 
rency compulsory;  and  they,  individu- 
ally or  in  groups,  kept  mercantile  credit 
entirely  in  their  hands.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Convention  tried  to 
get  at  people  who  were  thus  turning  the 
public  distress  to  their  private  profit. 
On  April  21, 1793,  that  body  abolished 
the  Discount  Bank,  the  life-insurance 
companies,  and  all  joint-stock  com- 
panies of  whatsoever  character.  On 
June  27,  1793,  it  also  closed  until  fur- 
ther notice  the  Paris  Stock  Exchange. 
More  than  a  year  later,  on  October  8, 
1794,  this  decree  was  revised  to  make  it 
still  more  difficult  of  evasion,  by  pro- 
hibiting 'any  banker,  merchant,  or 
other  person  whatsoever  from  estab- 
lishing or  promoting  an  enterprise  of 
this  character,  no  matter  in  what  form 
or  under  what  pretext.* 
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The  hostility  against  the  banks  that 
was  aroused  in  the  Convention  by  the 
scheming  plots  of  some  of  its  more  cos- 
mopolitan agents  ceased  with  the  sud- 
den turn  of  affairs  the  following  year. 
In  the  sxunmer  of  1794  the  Paris  Ex^ 
change  was  again  opened  and  the  Con- 
vention's Committees  upon  Finance 
and  Public  Welfare  took  into  consid- 
eration reestablishing  conmiercial  ex- 
changes throughout  France.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  Revolution,  French 
bankers  were  in  such  a  strong  position 
that  Bonaparte  planned  to  unite  them 
into  a  single  great  pubUc  corporation. 
The  Bank  of  France. 

Although  stock-exchange  manipula- 
tions helped  to  depress  the  value  of  the 
assignats,  many  other  influences  work- 
ed in  this  direction.  Among  the  latter 
were  the  impractical  theories  of  the 
revolutionary  statesmen,  who  imag- 
ined that  the  Government  could  create 
values  by  a  simple  edict,  and  by  merely 
printing  paper  tokens  conjure  up  credit 
and  wealth  as  with  a  wave  of  the 
wand.  The  general  public,  whose  con- 
fidence in  its  new  leaders  had  already 
been  seriously  shaken  by  the  events  of 
the  Revolution,  placed  no  trust  in  these 
wild  ideas.  Both  the  public  loans  that 
Necker  tried  to  float  in  1789  were  fail^ 
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ures.  The  'patriotic  tax,*  which  the 
same  financial  minister  put  through  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  rose  to  one 
fourth  the  total  income  of  the  taxpayer 
and  was  to  be  collected  from  all  citi- 
zens having  an  annual  income  of  more 
than  400  livres;  but  instead  of  strength- 
ening the  Government's  credit,  it  did 
precisely  the  reverse.  Taxes  that  were 
levied  to  save  the  People's  Govern- 
ment from  'calamitous  bankruptcy' 
produced  little  or  nothing. 

Since  it  was  impossible  to  raise  funds 
upon  the  public  credit,  the  Convention 
found  itself  forced,  in  the  darkest  days 
of  the  Revolution,  to  take  refuge  in 
exceptional  measures  that  contradicted 
the  very  economic  principles  for  which 
the  Revolution  stood.  These  measures 
may  be  characterized  without  exagger- 
ation as  financial  terrorism.  Some  local 
bodies  and  departments  had  already 
conceived  the  idea  of  'making  the  rich 
pay.'  On  the  tenth  of  May,  1793,  Cam- 
bon  sought  to  carry  out  this  idea  by 
laying  a  levy,  a  'citizens'  loan,'  of  a 
billion  livres  upon  the  'self-seeking  and 
apathetic  classes.'  This  loan  was  au- 
thorized against  the  violent  opposition 
of  the  Girondists. 

A  state  tax  was  levied  upon  married 
men  having  an  income  exceeding  10,- 
000  livres  and  unmarried  men  whose 
income  exceeded  6000  livres.  When  it 
was  discovered  that  this  tax  would  not 
yield  more  than  200  million  livres,  the 
exemption  was  lowered  to  include  all 
persons  receiving  more  than  1000 
livres.  The  forced  loan  amounted  to 
one  tenth  of  the  property  of  those 
possessing  small  estates,  rising  to  one 
half  the  property  of  those  whose  in- 
come equaled  or  exceeded  9000  livres. 
In  order  to  accelerate  the  raising  of  this 
loan,  it  was  provided  that  if  it  were  not 
voluntarily  subscribed  before  the  end 
of  the  current  year,  it  should  become  a 
tax  and  no  longer  be  repayable.  So 
confident  was  the  Convention  that  this 


loan  would  succeed,  that  it  proposed 
to  redeem  one  third  of  the  assignats 
early  in  1794. 

So  great  were  the  evasions  and  de- 
lays practised  by  those  subject  to  this 
contribution,  that  men  soon  saw  it 
would  prove  a  failure.  Only  by  great 
efforts  was  one  fifth  of  the  billion  livres 
demanded  collected.  Furthermore,  as 
soon  as  the  Reign  of  Terror  was  over, 
thousands  of  taxpayers  promptly  pre- 
sented petitions  asking  for  a  radical 
reduction  in  their  assessments. 

In  spite  of  these  failures,  the  Direc- 
tory, when  it  came  into  power,  resorted 
to  the  same  devices.  Late  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1798  it  authorized  a  tax  'upon 
the  well-to-do,'  to  be  collected  only 
from  that  fourth  of  the  taxpayers  in 
each  department  that  paid  the  highest 
rates.  A  compulsory  loan  of  600  mil- 
lion livres  was  authorized,  payable  in 
cash,  or  in  grain  at  the  price  in  1790, 
or  in  current  assignats  at  one  per  cent 
of  their  par  value.  Sixteen  classes  of 
taxpayers  were  defined  who  were  obli- 
gated to  become  subscribers.  These 
were  to  include  all  who  'since  the  Rev- 
olution have  rapidly  acquired  great 
wealth,  either  from  Grovernment  con- 
tracts or  from  private  contracts  and 
conmiercial  enterprises.' 

The  loan  quotas  were  graded  from  50 
livres  to  6000  livres,  and  later  to  25,000 
livres.  They  were  payable  in  three  in- 
stallments and  were  to  bear  no  interest. 
The  Government  paid  back  the  par 
value  of  the  loan  by  remitting  the  sub- 
scriber's future  direct  taxes  up  to  that 
amount.  This  loan  was  no  more  suc- 
cessful than  that  of  1793.  The  con- 
tributors paid  slowly,  and  mostly  in 
assignats,  and  the  very  wealthy  were 
able  to  evade  paying  their  full  share. 
Still  another  and  even  less  successful 
forced  loan  was  levied  the  following 
year.  It  was  designed  to  rabe  100 
million  livres  and  actually  produced 
between  six  and  seven  million. 
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Thus»  none  of  the  three  revolutionary 
loans  succeeded,  partly  because  men 
distrusted  the  Government,  and  partly 
because  the  wealthier  classes  were  able 
to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  law,  in 
spite  of  the  elaborate  machinery  cre- 
ated for  its  enforcement.  When  Napo- 
leon became  consul,  he  had  to  recreate 
the  public  credit.  However,  the  Con- 
vention and  the  Directory  had  cleared 
the  way  for  a  better  era  and  thus 
greatly  lightened  his  task. 

In  1793  the  Convention  called  for  a 
report  upon  the  public  debt.  Prior  to 
that  time  the  loans  of  the  Kingdom  and 
the  Republic  had  not  been  systemati- 
cally summarized  and  recorded.  There- 
fore a  general  balance  was  drawn  in 
order  to  learn  the  total  obligations  of 
the  Government  and  likewise  to  con- 
ciliate and  win  over  to  the  Republic 
certain  Royalist  creditors  who  were 
eager  for  a  restoration  of  the  Mon- 
archy. 

At  that  time  the  French  Government 
owed  more  than  six  and  one  half  billion 
livres.  In  order  to  simplify  future  ac- 
counting, the  name  of  every  creditor  of 
the  Government  was  entered  into  a 
great  book,  together  with  the  amount 


of  interest  annually  due  him.  The 
principal  was  not  recorded.  After  Jan- 
uary 1,  1794,  this  book  entry  became 
the  sole  valid  title  to  sudd  claims 
against  the  Treasury.  Transcripte  of 
these  records,  known  as  Tibrea  d$  RmUit 
were  issued,  which  took  the  {dace  of 
all  earlier  documentary  evidences  of 
the  national  debt,  and  rendered  them 
worthless.  The  total  interest  due  the 
nation's  creditors  was  about  188  million 
livres  annually,  less  some  10  million 
livres  deducted  for  the  15  per  cent  tax 
upon  rentes. 

This  legislation,  though  in  part  sub- 
sequently repealed,  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  present  method  of  ha,iidling 
public  obligations  in  France.  From 
April,  1790,  until  Februaiy,  1796,  inter- 
est was  paid  in  the  depreciated  paper- 
currency  reckoned  at  par.  After  the 
latter  date  the  Government's  notes 
were  calculated  at  their  true  value. 
Although  it  was  provided  at  one  time 
that  one  fourth  the  interest  should  be 
paid  in  coin,  the  state  of  the  Treasury 
rendered  this  impossible.  A  subsequent 
law  arbitrarily  converted  two  thirds 
of  the  permanent  public  debt  into  life 
annuities. 


POEM  FROM  THE  ^KOKINSHU* 


TRANSLATED  BY  T.  WAKAMEDA 


[Times  LUerary  Supplemeni] 


How  silly  a  thing  art  thou, 
Darkness  of  vernal  night! 
Thou  keep'st  out  of  my  sight 
The  fair  Plum-blossom's  brow, 
Yet  canst  not  wrap  and  sheathe 
The  sweet  smell  her  lips  breathe. 


PUNCH  AND  JUDY 


BY  MAURICE  BARING 


[Maurice  Baring  is  a  poet,  essayist,  and  traveler  who  heu  written  extensively  upon  Rtusian 
literature.  The  article  thai  follows  is  the  substance  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Newman  Society 
at  Ozfard.] 

From  the  London  Mercury,  Jvly 
(LiTEBART  Monthly) 


*  Racine/  said  Madame  de  S6vign6, 
in  one  of  her  letters,  *  "passer a  comme  le 
caff.*  She  said  this  because  she  thought 
Racine  was  a  newfangled  person,  a 
kind  of  Cubist,  and  she  was  being  loyal 
to  Comeille.  She  will  no  doubt  be  Ulti- 
mately right.  A  day  will  come  when 
there  will  be  no  more  Racine  and  no 
more  coffee,  only  an  Ersatz  for  each. 
But  relatively  she  was  wrong.  She 
thought  Racine  and  coffee  belonged  to 
that  category  of  heresies  of  which  a 
living  poet  has  said:  'The  wind  has 
blown  them  all  away/ 

Nevertheless,  when  you  hear  a  state- 
ment of  that  kind  made  by  a  person  of 
intelligence,  such  as  Madame  de  S6- 
vign6,  you  cannot  help  feeling  a  little 
bit  alarmed. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  a  small 
child,  feeling  a  cold  chill  come  over  me 
when  I  heard  my  father  say  that  nearly 
all  the  most  characteristic  and  seemingly 
permanent  of  the  street  denizens  of 
London,  which  he  remembered,  had 
vanished,  except  the  muffin  man,  who 
seemed  to  have  elements  of  eternity 
about  him,  and  that  even  Punch  and 
Judy  would  pass  away. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  Punch 
and  Judy  show  has  almost  passed  away. 
Almost,  but  not  quite.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  outside  Harrods'  Stores,  I  saw 
a  performance  of  Punch  and  Judy. 
The  Panpipes  played;  Toby  barked; 
Punch's  high  falsetto  rang  through  the 


fog;  Judy's  querulous  remonstrances 
were  quickly  smothered ;  and  the  drama 
marched,  from  logical  step  to  logical 
step,  to  its  tragic  and  inevitable  close. 
Punch  foiled  the  policeman,  murdered 
the  doctor,  fooled  the  hangman,  was 
baffled  by  the  clown,  and  finally  met 
with  the  doom  of  Doctor  Faustus. 
Terrified,  he  went  into  the  night,  cry- 
ing out  the  Cockney  equivalent  for 
*  0  lent€y  lente  curritey  nodis  equL  * 

In  the  street,  looking  on  at  this  rol- 
licking comedy,  at  this  terse  tragedy, 
at  this  intoxicating  melo-drama,  —  I 
mean  melo-drama  (counting  Toby  and 
the  Panpipes)  and  not  melodrama,  — 
a  mixed  crowd  had  assembled.  There 
was  an  errand-boy,  oblivious  of  his 
mission,  a  butcher's  cart  pausing  in  its 
brisk  career,  a  nursery-maid  and  a  per- 
ambulator, several  children,  several 
grown-up  people,  a  policeman,  a  clerk, 
a  postman,  a  bookmaker  —  in  fact,  a 
representative  audience.  None  of  them 
could  withdraw  his  attention  from  the 
spectacle  until  it  was  over,  and  even- 
the  more  parsimonious,  who  were  de- 
termined to  see  the  show  for  nothing, 
pretended  to  go  away  when  the  bag 
came  around,  and  sneaked  back  again 
when  that  dangerous  moment  was 
tided  over.  It  was  a  great  success.  The 
audience  laughed;  a  small  child  in  front 
of  me  enjoyed  the  coffin  ecstatically; 
and  several  minor  members  of  the 
audience,  especially  the  baby  in  the 
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perambulator,  screamed  when  the  Devil 
came  for  Punch.  There  was  a  sigh  of 
disappointment  when  it  was  all  over. 

The  same  week  I  witnessed  a  specta- 
cle of  a  different  kind.  A  drama  called 
Adantide^  at  Covent  Garden,  on  the 
film.  It  was  the  cinematograph  ver- 
sion of  a  French  romance  —  the  col- 
lision of  two  French  officers  with  a 
French  'She-who-must-be-obeyed.'  In 
rapid  succession  we  witnessed  rides  on 
the  desert;  the  arrival  of  some  officers 
in  a  forgotten  and  unspoiled  comer  of 
the  continent  of  Atlantis;  the  palace 
of  Antinea  (an  Atlantean),  in  which 
former  intruders,  who  one  and  all  had 
hung  their  harps  on  weeping  willow 
trees  to  signify  they  died  of  love,  were 
embalmed  in  bronze,  by  a  process 
peculiar  to  Atlanteans,  and  were  kept 
in  the  library  and  labeled  and  indexed 
by  the  librarian;  we  saw  the  apart- 
ments of  Antinea  herself,  rich  with 
Moorish  fretwork,  plentifully  stocked 
with  Benares  bowls,  a  little  overcrowd- 
ed perhaps,  possibly  a  trifle  too  remi- 
niscent of  an  international  exhibition; 
and  finally  Antinea  herself  unveiled. 

So  great  was  her  charm  —  we  learn 
from  the  book,  and  the  marginal  notes 
of  the  film  corroborated  the  fact  —  that 
a  man  at  her  bidding  kills  his  best 
friend  with  a  small  hammer.  The 
trouble  is  there  is  no  one  from  Atlantis 
to  play  this  tremendous  part.  And  the 
audience,  face  to  face,  not  with  a  mask, 
or  with  the  unfettered  fancy  of  its 
imagination,  but  with  a  concrete  Euro- 
pean lady,  with  an  obvious  experience 
of  the  movies,  could  hardly  help  feeling 
a  shade  disappointed. 

Then  came  an  escape;  more  desert 
scenes,  a  mirage,  in  which  a  vision  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  suddenly  lent  a 
cosy  touch  to  an  unfriendly  landscape 
of  waste  and  arid  desolation.  Then  a 
final  scene  in  which  the  escaped  officer 
feels  the  call  of  Antinea,  and  sets  out 
for  Atlantis  once  more. 


On  paper  what  could  be  more  thrill- 
ing? The  spectacle  seemed  to  offer  all 
that  the  eye  and  the  hnagination  oouM 
ask  for  —  adventure,  goi^geous  land- 
scape, love-interest,  terror,  pity,  excite- 
ment, suspense,  a  marvelous  and 
poisoned  camel  perishing  in  its  pride,  a 
forgotten  continent;  slaves,  palm-trees, 
the  lUustraied  London  New$  arriving 
punctually  at  the  city  of  Antinea,  the 
false  lure  of  the  mirage,  the  conflict 
between  love  and  duty,  the  dash  of 
wills,  love,  death  —  all  the  elements  of 
tragedy  and  romance  .  .  •  and  yet  the 
spectacle,  judging  from  its  effect  on  an 
audience,  which  was  certainly  inter- 
ested and  amused  but  at  the  eiMl  a 
little  tired,  'and  pale,  as  it  seemed,  at 
last,'  was  less  succesrful  than  Pimch 
and  Judy  as  performed  in  the  Totten- 
ham Court  Boad. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  ocmipaie 
the  two  at  all?  Cannot  both  be  enjoyed 
separately  and  differently  by  a  reason^ 
able  person?  Well,  the  reason  I  ivant 
to  compare  them  is  this:  Punch  and 
Judy  and  the  cinematograph  represent, 
I  think,  between  them  the  nkimate 
possibiUties,  the  complete  range  and 
scope  of  the  drama  of  to-day  and  of  the 
future. 

This  occurred  to  me  the  first  time  I 
saw  a  movie.  I  at  once  followed  the 
advice  of  the  wise  man  who  said, 
'Directly  I  get  a  new  idea  I  look  up  and 
see  which  Greek  author  has  expressed  it 
best.*  I  found  my  idea  expressed  more 
fully,  more  concisely,  and  more  skillfully 
than  I  could  ever  have  expressed  it  in  a 
book  of  critical  articles  written  in  the 
sixties  and  the  seventies  by  the  poet 
Theodore  de  Banville,  which  were  col- 
lected and  republished  in  1917,  under 
the  title  of  Critiques. 

In  June  1878,  Theodore  de  Banville 
made  an  astonishing  prophecy.  Talk- 
ing of  the  magic  of  the  dramatic  poets, 
he  said  it  was  indeed  a  wondrous  feat 
to  silver  a  whole  sky,  and  to  make  the 
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shadow  twinkle  with  diamonds,  by  the 
happy  manipulation  of  twelve  syllables. 
He  was  thinking  of  two  famous  lines  of 
Comeille.  Our  poets  have  done  it  over 
and  over  again  in  the  manipulation  of 
ten  syllables.  For  instance:  — 

How  sweet  the  moonli^t  sleeps  upon  the  bank, 
or. 

The  moon  is  up  and  yet  it  is  not  ni^^t, 
or. 

Far  over  sands  marbled  with  moon  and  cloud. 

But  these  miracles,  said  Theodore  de 
Banville,  will  happen  no  more,  because 
they  no  longer  serve  any  purpose.  To 
see,  he  says,  —  I  will  transpose  his 
French  allusions  into  English  equiva- 
lents,—  to  see,  he  says,  the  dawn  in 
russet  mantle  clad,  walking  o*er  the 
dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill,  or  the 
floor  of  heaven  thick  inlaid  with  patines 
of  bright  gold,  is  now  the  business  of  the 
electrician  and  the  limelight-lighter; 
and  magic  will  be  paid  for,  just  as  heat- 
ing and  sweeping,  monthly.  Proud 
Poetry,  he  said,  who  needs  nothing  to 
aid  her  to  establish  her  dominion,  will 
go  back  to  the  Ode  and  to  the  Epic.  As 
to  the  stage,  it  will  diverge  into  two 
widely  different  currents.  On  the  one 
hand,  into  spectacular  pantomime, 
aided  by  all  the  latest  improvements  in 
mechanism,  lighting,  and  scenery,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  into  realistic  drama, 
modern  bourgeois  drama,  which  will  go 
straight  to  the  point,  and  indulge  more 
and  more  in  the  shorthand  business  of 
an  age  of  hustle  and  the  style  of  the 
Morse  code. 

This  was  written  in  1878,  and  not 
only  did  Theodore  de  Banville  thus 
foresee  the  cinematograph,  but  his 
prophecy  about  the  future  of  the  drama 
has  come  literally  true.  The  drama 
diverged  into  the  two  currents  he  fore- 
shadowed: the  movies  and  the  realistic 
drama.  Ibsen  all  over  the  world,  with 
his  herd  of  hysterical  shopkeepers 
wrangling  over  an  antimacassar:  the 


Theatre  Antoine  in  Paris,  the  Art 
Theatre  in  Moscow,  the  Court  Theatre 
in  London,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Gakworthy, 
Mr.  Granville  Barker,  and  the  rest. 
Theodore  de  Banville  forgot  one  thing 
—  he  forgot  Punch  and  Judy.  He  for- 
got Guignol,  and  was  spared  the  vision 
of  the  Grand  Guignol. 

My  object  in  writing  this  paper  is  to 
point  out  that  in  the  bare  existence  of 
Punch  and  Judy,  in  the  mere  fact  that 
Punch  and  Judy  is  not  yet  dead  and 
can  still  be  seen,  there  is  not  only  still  a 
lingering  hope  of  something  else,  but 
there  actually  exists  something  else 
which  is  akin  to  Punch  and  Judy  and 
founded  on  the  same  tradition. 

In  another  page,  from  the  same  book, 
Th6odore  de  Banville  tells  us  what  led 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  something 
like  the  cinematograph  was  bound  to 
evolve.  He  quotes  what  he  says  is  a 
terrible  and  decisive  aphorism:  *When 
the  stage  attains  to  material  perfection, 
dranuitic  poetry  will  cease  to  exist.* 
He  adds  the  reason  of  this,  namely, 
that  the  human  eye  tires  of  any  spec- 
tacle that  lasts  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I 
don't  know  whether  Theodore  de  Ban- 
ville ever  assisted  at  an  exhibition  of 
tableaux  vivants,but  if  he  did,  he  surely 
would  have  said  one  minute  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  No  human  being 
can  behold  a  tableau  vivant,  however 
beautiful,  for  more  than  a  minute,  if  for 
so  long.  If  the  spectacle  is  prolonged, 
he  will  scream.  And  it  is  this  which 
proves  the  inanity  of  elaborate  scenery 
in  the  mounting  of  Shakespeare  and  of 
all  poetical  drama. 

Once  more,  we  find  Th6odore  de  Ban- 
ville speaking  to  the  point.  In  talking 
of  Racine's  plays,  he  says  that  Racine 
was  right  to  have  them  performed,  in 
contemporary  costume,  on  a  stage 
crowded  with  noblemen,  without  giv- 
ing a  thought  to  local  color  or  historic 
verisimilitude.  The  day,  he  says,  when 
Talma,  in  the  name  of  progress,  mount* 
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ed  Racine  with  a  pretense  of  physical 
and  pictorial  probability,  the  intimate 
atmosphere  of  the  play  was  lost  for- 
ever. Racine's  plays  were  meant  to  be 
played  in  a  drawing-room,  and  his 
verse  was  meant  to  be  recited  in  the  ear- 
shot of  a  small  and  well-educated  group 
of  people.  What  is  true  about  Racine  is 
true  in  a  different  way  and  for  different 
reasons  about  Shakespeare. 

This  is  what  Theodore  de  Banville 
says  about  the  mounting  of  Shake- 
speare: 'Very  little  furniture,  extremely 
simple  scenery,  straight  wings,  and  a 
frieze,  which  is  in  reality  the  continua- 
tion of  a  curtain,  are  the  real  accessories 
you  need  for  Shakespeare,  and  which 
allow  his  changes  of  scene  to  take  place 
in  sight  of  the  audience.  When  Hamlet 
was  played  here,'  he  continues  (he  is 
writing  in  1869),  'the  drama  was  kill- 
ed by  pretentious  scenery  which  was 
heavily  dumped  down  in  front  of  us,  by 
changes  of  scene  and  the  noise  of  scene- 
shifting,  by  the  constant  fall  and  rise  of 
the  curtain,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
entr'actes  which  unduly  interrupted 
the  action.' 

How  terribly  true  this  is  of  modern 
productions  of  Hamlet.  The  tragic 
thing  about  it  is  this:  all  this  trouble 
and  expense,  all  the  thousands  of 
pounds  spent  on  scenery,  mounting, 
and  electrical  effects,  is  so  much  money 
wasted,  and  makes  the  production  of 
many  plays  impossible.  It  has  killed 
the  production  of  poetical  drama  in 
England,  but  it  has  never  satisfied  the 
patrons  of  the  drama,  because  you  can- 
not get  over  the  initial  fact,  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,  that  the  hu- 
man eye  tires  of  any  scenic  effect  after 
a  minute.  Therefore,  if  the  public  needs 
scenic  effect,  it  must  have  something 
more  than  static  scenic  effect.  It  must 
have  scenes  that  move.  Hence  the  cine- 
nuitograph;  and  hence  Theodore  de 
Banville's  prophecy  of  the  cinemato- 
graph. 


Well,  if  that  is  what  the  publie 
wanted,  they  have  got  it.  But  I  maiiw 
tain  that,  given  the  finest  cinemato- 
graph in  the  world,  and  a  great  actor  cv 
actress  performing  either  in  tragedy  or 
comedy  against  a  bare  curtain,  in  a  real 
play,  with  spoken  words,  the  play  would 
have  the  greater  success,  given,  of 
course,  that  the  opportunities  for  see- 
ing either  performance  are  equal.  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  pit  a  cinemato- 
graph that  can  go  on  all  day  and  all 
night  against  an  actor  who  cannot 
speak  for  more  than  three  hours  at  a 
stretch,  six  nights  in  the  week  and  at 
two  matinees. 

I  have  often  heard  it  said :  'That  is  all 
very  well,  but  now  the  public  is  used  to 
elaborate  scenery  it  will  always  insist 
on  having  it.'  My  point  is  that  the  pub- 
lic, after  the  curtain  has  risen,  does  not 
notice  the  scenery,  nor  even  look  at  it 
after  the  first  minute  of  the  action.  It 
looks  at  the  actors.  It  is  following  the 
play;  and  as  the  whole  essence  of  drama 
is  action,  and  rapidity  of  action,  a  play 
of  Shakespeare's,  for  instance,  which  is 
divided  into  a  multitude  of  scenes, 
suffers  from  a  forcible  lowering  of  the 
pulse,  and  its  stride  is  impeded,  retard- 
ed, and  checked,  if  the  action  is  sus- 
pended while  the  scene  is  being  changed, 
especially  if  the  change  involves  either 
a  long  wait,  or  a  deafening  noise  of 
hammering  taking  place  behind  a  sway- 
ing back-cloth. 

Anyone  who  has  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  witness  a  performance  of  Han^ 
let  without  scenery,  with  merely  a  cur- 
tain in  the  back^ound,  will  probaUy 
have  been  surprised  to  find  how  little 
he  missed  the  scenery;  how  completely 
any  thought  of  it  vanished  directly  the 
actors  held  the  attention.  It  is  on  rec- 
ord that  one  of  Garrick's  greatest 
triumphs  took  place  in  a  French  draw- 
ing-room. He  acted  the  dagger  scene 
from  Macbeth,  and  moved  a  small  and 
elegant  audience  to  terror.  It  is  obvious 
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that  they  did  not  feel  the  need  of  lime- 
light or  of  an  artificial  thunderstorm  in 
the  distance. 

But  one  need  not  drag  in  Garrick  to 
make  the  point.  Children's  charades 
and  Pimch  and  Judy  prove  it.  Suppos- 
ing there  was  a  long  wait  between  each 
successive  episode  in  Pimch  and  Judy, 
while  the  scene  was  being  changed  and 
lighting  efiects  were  being  prepared, 
the  audience  would  melt  away. 

The  recent  revival  of  the  Beggar^ s 
Opera  is  another  proof  that  scenery  is 
waste  of  money,  for  in  recent  times  no 
play  has  been  more  simply  mounted  or 
more  successful;  and  the  first  nm  of  the 
Beggar's  Opera  lasted  ninety-five  years 
longer  than  that  of  Chu  Chin  Chow. 

Another  point  is  this:  stage  scenery, 
however  elaborate,  however  realistic; 
stage  lighting,  however  complicated 
and  ingenious,  is  always  and  must  be 
always  a  comparative  failure.  A  tree 
on  the  stage  can  never  look  like  a  real 
tree;  a  stage  bird  never  sings  as  well  as 
a  real  bird;  a  tea  tray  is  never  quite  as 
good  as  a  real  thunderstorm,  although 
once  at  a  rehearsal  of  Macbeth  I  heard 
the  late  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree 
tell  a  real  thunderstorm  that  he  had 
warned  it  a  thousand  times  to  mind  its 
cue  and  not  to  break  in  on  his  solilo- 
quy and  to  be  less  intempestive.  Stage 
scenery  can  neither  compete  with  Na- 
ture nor  with  the  camera.  That  being 
so,  why  waste  money  on  it?  Why  not 
learn  a  lesson  from  Punch  and  Judy? 

The  lesson  is  beginning  to  be  learned. 
There  is  a  theatre  in  Paris,  the  Vieux 
Colombier,  where  Shakespeare's  plays 
are  produced  with  the  minimum  of 
pageantry  and  the  maximum  of  efi'ect; 
there  is  the  *01d  Vic'  in  London,  where 
Shakespeare  is  enjoyed  by  the  same 
kind  of  people  he  wrote  his  plays  for. 
Lately  the  revival  of  the  Yellow  Jacket 
proved  that  two  actors  sitting  on  a 
table  could  give  the  illusion  of  a  boat 
floating  down  a  river.  There  are  others; 


but  what  I  should  like  to  see  is  not  only 
a  wholesale  revival  of  Punch  and  Judy, 
not  only  State-endowed  Punch-and- 
Judys,  and  pensions  for  retired  Codlins 
and  Shorts,  and  homes  for  decayed 
Tobys,  but  a  host  of  puppet  shows  all 
over  the  coimtry,  for  which  poets  such 
as  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr.  Chesterton,  Mr. 
Shanks,  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  de  la  Mare, 
Mr.  Trench,  Mr.  Belloc,  and  in  fact  all 
the  poets  should  write  plays. 

These  plays  could  be  produced  at 
once,  without  any  bother.  There 
would  be  no  long  heart-searchings  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  public  could  stand 
them.  If  the  public  could  n't  stand 
them,  you  could  instantly  change  the 
bill  and  produce  King  Lear  or  the 
Comedy  of  Errors.  There  would  be  no 
delicate  debate  about  the  casting;  no 
manipulating  of  the  play  to  suit  the 
actor-manager;  no  rivalry  between 
various  actors;  no  question  of  any  one 
of  the  puppets  saying :  *  Very  well,  then, 
I  shan't  play.* 

No  rivalry  as  to  the  space  between 
the  names  of  the  actors  on  the  play- 
bills, which  even  in  Paris  is  a  source  of 
trouble.  I  remember  a  case  of  a  French 
Academician  who  was  found  measur- 
ing a  playbill  outside  a  theatre  with  his 
umbrella.  When  he  was  asked  what  he 
was  doing,  he  said:  *I  am  measuring  the 
space  between  the  name  of  my  leading 
actress  and  her  subordinates,  and  that 
between  the  name  of  my  leading  actor 
and  his  subordinates,  as  she  says  unless 
she  is  given  as  much  interspace  as  he  is 
enjoying  she  will  throw  up  her  part  in 
my  play.'  There  would  be  none  of  these 
unforeseen  obstacles,  and  the  drama 
would  go  back  to  what  it  was  originally 
meant  to  be,  what  the  French  still  call 
it,  le  Spectacle^  and  what  in  England, 
alas,  now  survives  only  in  the  all  too 
rare  revivals  of  the  incomparable 
drama  of  Punch  and  Judy. 

Le  Spectacle.  The  Show.  That  is 
what  we  want.  And  that  is  what  we 
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get  neither  at  the  movies  nor  in  the 
theatre  nowadays,  and  hardly  any- 
where, in  fact,  except  in  Punch  and 
Judy.  Just  before  the  war  I  was  in 
Russia,  and  I  met  a  poet  who  is  now 
famous,  cabn,  and  dead.  He  died  of 
scurvy  in  St.  Petersburg,  during  the 
Revolution.  He  is  famous  now  for  a 
poem  about  Bolshevism  (not  a  Bolshe- 
vist poem)  called  'The  Twelve';  but  he 
was  well  known  before  this,  in  Russia, 
as  a  writer  of  exquisite  verse,  and  of 
plays  which  were  performed  by  living 
puppets.  His  name  was  Alexander  Blok. 

I  spent  an  evening  in  the  winter  of 
1912  with  him  and  some  other  Russian 
poets  and  men  of  letters,  whose  names 
I  have  forgotten;  but  I  remember  that 
Blok  spoke  of  nothing  but  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  show,  the  spectacle,  and 
he  used  the  French  word.  He  said  on 
the  modern  stage  there  was  no  spectacle. 
Greek  plays  and  Shakespeare  were  not 
allowed  to  be  spectacles,  in  the  French 
sense  of  the  word  spectacle,  in  the  sense 
that  children's  charades,  the  Passion 
Play  at  Oberammergau,  the  Beggar^ s 
Opera,  and  Punch  and  Judy  are 
spectacles.  The  Chinese,  he  said,  still 
had  the  right  spectacle.  Their  plays 
are  not,  indeed,  played  by  puppets,  but 
by  human  beings  —  human  beings, 
nevertheless,  who  are  so  perfectly 
trained  in  movement,  facial  play,  and 
facial  contortion,  that  on  a  diminutive 
stage  two  men,  without  any  accessories 
save  weapons,  can  give  without  hardly 
moving  their  bodies  a  realistic  repre- 
sentation of  a  battle. 

I  had  another  Russian  friend  who 
once  described  to  me  one  of  these 
mimic  battles,  and  he  told  me  that  the 
two  impassive  Chinamen,  with  their 
wonderfully  disciplined  muscles  and 
their  obedient,  elastic  grimaces  and 
facial  contortions,  had  for  the  first 
time  brought  home  to  him  what 
*  alarums  and  excursions '  meant  on  the 
stage.    Alexander  Blok  denied   that 


there  was  any  spectacle  left  in  modern 
drama.  He  thought  Chekhov's  (days 
were  penny-readings  of  a  gloomy  kind; 
Gor'kii's  plays,  short  stories  gone 
wrong;  Bernard  Shaw's  plays,  over- 
grown pamphlets;  the  whole  of  the 
modern  French  stage  intolerable,  with 
the  exception  of  Rostand.  What  he 
wanted  was  Moli^re,  Shakespeare, 
Punch  and  Judy;  and  he  wrote  one  ex- 
cellent play  of  the  kind  himself,  in  which 
the  heroine  was  made  of  cardboard. 

But  now  let  us  Usten  for  one  momoit 
to  the  voice  of  common  sense,  to  the 
man  who  may  reasonably  ask:  'But 
what  do  you  suggest  should  be  dime? 
Punch  and  Judy  is  great  fun,  and  we 
know  that  actor-managers  sometimes 
spoil  Shakespeare.  The  movies  are  a 
living  fact.  You  need  not  like  them, 
but  you  can't  avoid  them.  They  are 
there,  and  Punch  and  Judy  is  not  there. 
The  movies  may  be  as  undramatic,  in 
spite  of  all  their  elaborate  thrills,  as 
Mrs.  Jarley's  waxworks,  but  the  sad 
fact  remains  that  Mrs.  Jarley  has  won, 
and  Codlin  and  Short  have  lost,  the 
battle.  When  Mrs.  Jarley  tried  to  ex- 
plain to  little  Nell  the  quality  of  her 
waxworks,  little  Nell  asked  a  danger- 
ous question:  **I  never  saw  waxworks, 
madam,"  she  said.  "Is  it  funnier  than 
Punch?"  "Funnier?"  said  Mrs.  Jarley 
in  a  shrill  voice,  "  it  is  not  funny  at  all, 
it  is  calm  and  classical." ' 

Nothing  at  first  sight  could  appear 
less  calm  and  less  classical  than  the 
movies,  especially  those  films  that  deal 
with  classical  subjects;  but  as  drama,  as 
a  spectacle,  they  compare  with  Punch 
and  Judy,  tame  and  pseudoclassical. 
They  tire  the  eye,  and  I  don't  believe 
the  sight  of  Dr.  Jekyll  turning  into  Mr. 
Hyde,  in  sight  of  the  audience,  thrills  a 
schoolboy  as  much  as  the  appearance  of 
the  coffin  and  the  skeleton  in  Punch. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  eith^ 
drama  happens  or  it  does  not  happen; 
and  if  it  is  not  happening,  not  all  the 
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runaway  trains,  not  all  the  motor  bicy- 
cles, leaping  over  express  trains,  in  the 
world,  not  all  the  mirages  in  the  Sahara 
will  make  it  happen.  A  railway  ac- 
cident is  not  drama. 

Again  the  voice  of  common  sense 
breaks  in  and  says:  'What  do  you  sug- 
gest? What  is  your  alternative?'  Mat- 
thew Arnold  said :  'Organize  the  theatre, 
the  theatre  is  irresistible.'  Very  well, 
then,  how  would  you  organize  it?  Do 
you  suggest  the  mounting  of  plays  be- 
ing put  in  the  hands  of  artists?  Do  you 
suggest  that  every  play  should  have 
Gordon  Craig  screens.  Cubist  scenery, 
and  Scriabin  effects  of  sound  mixed 
with  color?  If  not,  if  you  simply  want 
charades,  and  Punch  and  Judy,  the 
stage  cannot  be  reformed  without  be- 
ing reformed  altogether  —  reformed 
out  of  existence.  ' 

Well,  what  I  want  is  not  the  impos- 
sible. All  I  ask  is  that  the  play  may  be 
allowed  to  do  its  own  work,  with  the 
help  of  actors,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
stifled  by  accessories,  scenery,  proper- 
ties, incidental  music,  limelight  effects, 
dances,  alarums  and  excursions,  which 
fail  to  convince  and  merely  succeed  in 
retarding  the  action  because  they  are 
not  a  part  of  it.  They  are  ruinously 
costly  and  —  this  is  my  main  point  — 
the  public,  if  they  only  knew  it,  and  if 
only  the  managers  knew  it,  do  not  want 
them  at  all,  and  in  reality  pay  no  at- 
tention to  them.  I  can  give  a  good  ex- 
ample of  this. 

Some  years  ago  the  late  Sir  Herbert 
Beerbohm  Tree  produced  Macbeth  at 
His  Majesty's  Theatre.  Beerbohm  Tree 
was  a  man  of  imagination  and  a 
dreamer  of  dreams.  His  imagination 
sometimes  found  adequate  expression 
in  the  rendering  of  character  parts  such 
as  Svengali,  but  this  did  not  satisfy 
him.  He  saw  and  thought  big,  and  ex- 
pressed his  dreams  in  grandiose  Shake- 
spearean productions,  which  were 
enormously  expensive,  and  sometimes 


extremely  beautiful,  as  pageants,  but 
which  rarely  allowed  le  spectacle  any 
free  play. 

While  he  was  rehearsing  Macbeth^  I 
attended  several  of  the  rehearsals.  One 
afternoon,  he  was  rehearsing  the  last 
act.  There  was  a  scene  at  the  back,  and 
an  embryo  portcullis  somewhere.  Mac- 
beth's  army  was  being  played  by  pri- 
vate soldiers  of  the  Coldstream  Guards. 
They  stood  dotted  about  on  the  stage 
in  their  red  tunics,  carrjdng  light  canes. 
In  the  foreground  stood  Beerbohm 
Tree  in  his  ordinary  clothes,  and  wear- 
ing, I  think,  a  jeweled  helmet.  Noth- 
ing could  have  been  more  incongru- 
ous than  the  outward  appearance  of 
that  act  as  it  was  played  that  afternoon 
to  an  empty  theatre.  In  the  stalls  there 
were  a  few  friends.  And  yet  no  sooner 
did  the  actors  begin  to  speak  their 
words,  than  the  attention  of  the  people 
in  the  audience,  of  the  supers  on  the 
stage,  of  the  scene-shifters  in  the  wings 
was  held;  and  when  Tree,  hardly  rais- 
ing his  voice,  spoke  the  speech  which  be- 
gins,  'To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and 
to-morrow,'  and  which  I  have  always 
imagined  Shakespeare  was  made  to 
wTite  in  at  the  actor's  bidding,  the  effect 
was  overwhelming.  He  was  making  no 
effort  and  the  verse  was  allowed  to  do 
its  own  work. 

A  few  nights  later,  I  was  present  on 
the  first  night,  but  there  was  so  much 
dancing,  so  much  music,  so  many  float- 
ing ghosts  and  whirling  witches,  so 
many  changes  of  scene,  so  much  star- 
tling illumination,  and  such  a  wealth  of 
imexpected  detail  and  business,  that 
one  had  not  time  to  listen  to  the  words, 
and  the  play  seemed,  the  whole  time, 
to  be  standing  still.  One  felt  all  that 
wealth  of  color  and  change  had  been  a 
waste  of  money,  and  that  the  audience 
would  have  been  held  in  a  far  tighter 
grip  had  they  been  able  to  witness  the 
play  in  the  undress  cbthes  of  rehearsal. 
I  realized  once  and  for  all,  not  only  how 
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little  accessories^  how  little  all  that  is 
not  the  play,  matters;  not  only  this, 
but  also  that  in  a  play,  everything  that  is 
not  the  play  is  an  obstacle,  a  cause  of  de- 
lay, a  retarder.  I  don't  mean  I  want  all 
the  supers  in  a  play  to  be  dressed  in  the 
clothes  they  wear  in  everyday  life;  on 
the  contrary,  the  more  gorgeous  the 
dresses  the  better.  But  I  know  that 
often  one  super  will  do  quite  as  well  as 
ten  supers,  and  that  incidental  music 
has  a  damping  effect  on  drama  —  that 
to  be  effective  it  must  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  drama,  as  in  Wagner,  or  in 
Debussy's  PelUas  et  M&isande. 

My  answers  to  the  objections  of 
common  sense  are,  I  think,  the  essence 
of  common  sense.  I  don't  want  the 
stage  to  be  turned  into  something  else 
—  an  eesthetic  electrocution  chain,  or  a 
gallery  of  living  waxworks,  or  a  hall  of 
colouring  tricks,  or  a  palace  of  reflec- 
tors. I  want  it  to  be  restored  to  what  it 
originally  was,  a  home  of  illusion.  The 
cart  of  Thespis,  the  Miracle  Plays,  the 
Tr6teau  de  Tabarin,  the  Hdtel  de  Ram- 
bouillet,  the  Globe  Theatre,  Punch  and 
Judy,  the  Italian  puppet-shows,  all  of 
them  had  this  in  common:  they  pro- 
vided the  opportunity  of  make-believe; 
and  with  the  minimum  of  effort  they 
achieved  the  maximum  of  effect.  They 
had  another  point  in  common:  they  let 
their  actors  dress  up.  A  man,  or  a 
woman,  or  a  child,  they  knew,  could 
dress  up  enough  like  something  else  to 
create  the  necessary  illusion. 

But  not  all  the  painters,  photo- 
scenists,  stage  managers,  and  lime- 
lighters  in  the  world  can  make  a  scene 
that  in  itself,  and  without  the  aid  of 
human  action,  gives  the  illusion  of 
reality.  And  this  brings  me  to  my 
point,  to  my  common-sense  answer  to 
the  objections  of  common  sense.  The 
stage  is  an  artificial  thing.  Let  it  re- 
main artificial,  and  do  not  let  it  try  and 
fail  to  be  as  natural  as  Nature,  because 
the  thing  is  impossible.    The  best  elec- 


tric light  is  not  in  the  least  like  sun- 
light; the  most  skillful  artificial  flowoB 
are  not  in  the  least  like  ahnond  bloopam; 
the  best-painted  and  the  beet-lighted 
stage  sunset  or  dawn  is  not  oompanible 
with  a  real  simset  and  dawn.  But  a 
frankly  artificial  stage  tree  ie  effective; 
behind  footlights  an  impossible  stage 
sky  is  effective,  because  instead  of  try- 
ing to  emulate  sun  and  air  it  b  ™^lgiwe 
the  most  of  gas  or  gauze. 

So  far  from  wishing  to  abdish 
scenery,  all  I  want  is  for  soeneory  to  re- 
sume its  proper  place;  to  abound  in  its 
own  sense,  and  no  longer  to  be  ashamed 
of  itself;  not  to  be  snobbish  and  to  as- 
pire to  a  rank  above  its  station.  I  want 
the  stage  to  remain  the  stage^  but  not 
to  try  to  encroach  on  the  domain  of 
painting,  sculpture,  music,  and  pho- 
tography. I  want  the  attention  of  the 
audience  to  be  concentrated  on  the 
actors;  and  if  the  play  and  rituatknia 
demand  and  require  it,  I  should  like  the 
costumes  to  be  never  so  gorgeous,  as 
long  as  they  are  appropriate.  Nothing 
could  be  better  than  the  costumes  in 
Punch  and  Judy.  They  create  a  com- 
plete illusion.  Nothing  could  be  better 
than  the  costiunes  in  the  Italian  puppet- 
shows  and  in  the  Beggar*s  Opera,  The 
princess  in  the  puppet  show  looks  like  a 
princess,  and  the  clown  looks  like  a 
clown,  and  we  are  satisfied. 

But  when  the  Art  Theatre  at  Mos- 
cow spent  an  infinity  of  labor  in  trying 
to  set  before  us,  on  the  stage,  an  old 
Russian  country-house,  at  dawn,  with 
windows  opening  on  to  a  large  cherry 
orchard  in  full  blossom,  with  the  birds 
singing,  the  audience  admired  the  pains 
that  had  been  taken,  but  were  no  more 
convinced  of  the  reaUty  of  the  cherry- 
blossom  and  the  larks  than  they  would 
have  been  by  the  birds  in  a  toy  sym^- 
phony.  In  fact,  my  answer  to  the  ob- 
jection of  common  sense  is  this:  *The 
play's  the  thing';  write  and  act  the 
play,  the  rest  will  take  care  of  il 
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It  18  always  with  a  certain  uneasiness 
that  ode  plans  a  visit  to  a  great  man 
after  having  made  his  acquaintance 
through  his  writings.  Will  the  reality 
in  any  degree  correspond  to  the  image 
formed?  Or  is  one  to  find  one  of  these 
misers  of  thought  who  give  of  their 
genius  only  through  royalty-paying  edi- 
tions? Or  someone  whose  soul  has  been 
damaged  by  success,  who  has  paid  for 
fame  by  an  unlimited  vanity,  demand- 
ing for  every  little  word  a  piously  atten- 
tive audience?  Or  —  there  are  such  — 
someone  who  with  pen  in  hand  becomes 
a  magnified,  or  even  different,  person- 
ality but  in  everyday  life  shrinks  to  an 
insignificant  little  gray  soul,  leaving  us 
to  wonder  from  what  deeply  hidden 
springs  he  has  been  able  to  draw  the 
great  things  he  has  given  to  his  age? 

Questions  like  these  disturbed  us 
when,  on  a  brilliant  spring  day,  we 
started  to  find  on  one  of  the  avenues  of 
Florence  the  little  hidden  villa  inhabited 
by  the  Ferrero  family.  No  grandeur  of 
Italian  style,  no  terraces  with  lemon 
trees  in  sculptured  vases,  no  fountains 
with  time-eaten  mythological  statues. 
The  simple  little  villa  could  very  well 
have  been  one  pf  the  older  ones  in  the 
suburbs  of  Stockholm,  and  even  the 
interior  gave  more  of  an  impression  of 
Scandinavian  home  comfort  than  of  the 
usual  period-pure  but  rather  heavy 
Italian  elegance. 

Every  wall  was  covered  with  books, 

—  Italian,  Spanish,  English,  German, 

—  works  from  the  most  diverse  fields  of 
himian  knowledge.  In  a  closed,  almost 
hidden  case,  were  Ferrero's  own  nmner- 


ous  books,  translated  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  different  languages;  even  the 
Swedish  edition  of  his  Roman  history, 
which  Ferrero  declared  to  be,  in  the 
matter  of  print  and  typographical  dis- 
play, the  next  best  after  the  American. 
And  there  were  books,  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  everywhere:  on  the  little 
parlor-table,  on  the  radiators,  and  even 
on  some  of  the  chairs,  though  with- 
out giving  the  effect  of  a  pose  or  of 
disorder. 

It  is  a  particularly  interesting  com- 
pany that  gathers  every  Sunday, — and 
sometimes  on  week  days,  because  the 
home  of  the  Ferrero  family  is  very 
hospitable,  —  Italian  professors  and 
politicians,  English,  French,  Ameri- 
can scholars  and  journalists,  Germans, 
Belgians,  Himgarians,  Armenians,  and 
a  great  many  young  people  of  all 
nationalities;  all  these  come  and  come 
again,  always  equally  welcome,  not  to 
listen  in  silent  reverence  to  the  words  of 
the  master  in  order  to  publish  them  in 
italics,  —  see  Gsell's  Propos  d*Analole 
France,  —  but  for  a  frank  exchange  of 
opinion  in  which  every  contribution  is 
received  with  the  most  friendly  interest. 
That  this  exchange  of  ideas,  on  the 
most  varied  subjects,  is  usually  a  live- 
ly one  is  assured  by  the  latitude  and 
the  concentrated  intellectual  material. 
Then  Ferrero  is  apt  to  straighten  his 
tall,  thin  figure,  and  his  light  blue  eyes 
shoot  lightning  behind  his  eyeglasses, 
which  seem  attached  with  remarkable 
firmness.  His  gestures  become  more 
and  more  lively.  Not  only  his  slender, 
intellectual  hands,  but  his  long  arms, 
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are  used.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever 
heard  any  human  being  produce  so 
many  words  a  second  as  Ferrero  when 
he  gets  excited,  and  yet  he  does  it  in  the 
distinctly  articulated  Latin  tongues, 
Italian  and  French.  We  ventured  to 
advise  him  to  slow  up  a  little  at  his 
coming  lectures  in  Scandina\ia. 

The  conversation  dwelt  a  moment  on 
Wells's  Oidline  cf  History ^  and  an  Eng- 
lish historian  criticized  the  book  more 
and  more  sharply.  To  presume  to  write 
a  history  of  the  world  like  that  between 
two  novels,  when  the  researches  of  a 
lifetime  would  hardly  suffice!  And 
finally,  when  someone  had  interposed 
that  in  history  a  new  point  of  ^dew 
might  be  more  inspiring  than  all  the 
scientific  facts  in  the  world,  he  turned 
to  Ferrero,  sure  of  finding  support.  I 
still  see  the  roguish  little  smile  with 
which  the  latter  replied,  *I  shouldn't 
lay  it  up  against  him.' 

SometimesjFerrero'relates  some  little 
anecdote  fromjhis  eventful  life.  Qnce 
during  the  war  he  went,  deeply  dis- 
turbed over  the  depreciation  of  all 
moral  values,  to  Cardinal  Gasparri,  the 
Pope's  secretary,  in  order  to  relieve  his 
heart  through  a  conversation  with  him. 
But  Gasparri  listened  to  him  in  a  dis- 
tracted manner  and  preferred  to  discuss 
current  political  problems.  Later  some- 
one asked  the  Cardinal  what  he  thought 
of  Ferrero.  *  Oh  yes,  an  intelligent  man, 
highly  cultured,  but  a  little  too  much 
of  a  Catholic  for  me.' 

There  are  in  the  Ferrero  home  not 
one,  but  two,  centres  of  attraction, 
which  harmoniously  complement  each 
other.  Madame  Ferrero,  daughter  of 
the  great  Cesare  Lombroso,  herself  a 
doctor  of  both  medicine  and  literature, 
is  also  an  important  and  unusually 
winning  personality.  Just  as  short  as 
her  husband  is  tall,  with  a  slender 
figure,  reminding  one  of  Madame  Curie 
—  there  is  something  highly  cultivated 
in  the  lively,  soulful  features  and  the 


voice  that  sounds  like  music,  especiaDy 
when  she  speaks  Italian;agood mother, 
a  good  housekeq)er,  a  dtHtingiriahiPid 
hostess,  who  leads  the  oonvenaticMi 
without  monopolizing  it«  Always  she 
has  a  thousand  irons  in  the  fire:  lectoies 
to  give,  articles  or  books  to  write,  and 
people  to  help.  How  she,  small  and 
slender  as  she  is,  is  able  to  do  all  this 
work  is  a  puzzle.  And  evoything  she 
does  is  done  with  the  most  intense 
energy. 

Madame  Lombroso-Ferrero'sUtenry 
production  has  been  considerable.  Be- 
sides many  booklets  on  current  tofHcg, 
she  has  published,after  ten  years' labor, 
an  unusually  well-ocHistnicted  Inogra- 
phy  of  her  father,  in  which  one  gets  a 
clear  picture  of  him,  both  as  the  great 
scientist  —  or  perhaps  still  more  as  the 
great  sower  of  ideas  on  many  diffSerent 
fields  —  and  as  the  lovable  individual 
with  open,  sunny  spirit.  It  is  a  book 
remarkably  free  from  that  excess  of  de- 
tail, unimportant  letters,  and  so  forth, 
which  so  often  overweights  the  best 
English  biographies.  Then  comes  a 
psychological  study  of  the  soul  of 
woman,  VAnima  ddla  Darma,  also 
written  in  clear  and  sprightly  style  with 
infectious  warmth,  and  full  of  ke&k 
observations.  It  is  asserted  that  this  is 
the  first  attempt  to  define  psychologi- 
cally the  peculiar  nature  of  woman,  re- 
markable as  that  may  sound  after  all 
that  has  been  said  and  written  about 
women. 

Even  Ferrero's  eighteen-year-old  son 
has  written  signed  articles  and  has 
made  his  d6but  as  a  lecturer  on  art,  so 
that  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that 
he  will  follow  the  literary  traditions  of 
the  family. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  nowhere  is  it 
so  easy  for  a  promising  youth  to  get 
ahead  as  in  Italy,  because  the  ItaUans 
love  children  and  young  people  as  no 
other  nation  does  and  are  ever  ready  to 
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extend  a  helping  hand.  The  mature 
man  and  his  work,  on  the  contrary, 
arouse  but  little  interest.  His  fame  is 
usually  made  abroad,  often  through 
German  agencies.  That  was  the  case 
of  Lombroso,  the  father-in-law  of 
Ferrero,  who,  while  he  was  celebrated 
the  world  over,  had  to  wage  throughout 
his  long  life  the  most  stubborn  fight 
against  the  scientific  conservatism  of 
his  compatriots.  That  has  been  the 
experience  of  Ferrero.  He  is  known  and 
recognized  as  an  authority,  the  highest 
in  his  field;  if  he  gives  a  lecture  the 
people  crowd  to  hear  him,  but  the 
Italians  let  it  go  at  that.  Official  Italy 
creates  no  professor's  chair  for  her 
great  son  (only  general  history,  ancient 
and  modern,  is  taught  at  the  imiver- 
sities)  and  no  tokens  of  royal  favor  have 
fallen  to  his  lot. 

It  was  really  Lombroso  who  dis- 
covered Ferrero.  At  a  student  celebra- 
tion in  the  former's  honor  the  then 
eighteen-year-old  Ferrero  offered  a 
toast  to  him  and  disappeared  in  the 
crowd.  But  Lombroso  had  been  struck 
both  by  the  substance  of  the  address 
and  by  the  young  man's  personality, 
and  did  everything  to  find  him.  After 
several  days'  fruitless  search  —  he  did 
not  even  know  his  name  —  he  suc- 
ceeded, invited  Ferrero  to  visit  him, 
had  a  long  conversation  with  him,  and 
ended  by  offering  the  young  law-stu- 
dent an  opportunity  to  collaborate  with 
him  in  the  writing  of  his  book.  La  Don- 
na Deliquente,  *The  Woman  Criminal.' 

This  collaboration  became  for  the 
young  Ferrero  an  event  of  the  highest 
importance.  Lombroso  was  a  pioneer, 
to  whom  tradition  usually  meant  petri- 
faction. The  principal  object  of  interest 
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for  Lombroso  was  always  the  human, 
the  psychological,  while  the  history 
that  was  taught  at  the  Italian  seats  of 
learning  had  become  ossified  into  a 
sterile  search  for  details.  And  Lombroso 
had  the  great  gift  of  communicating 
his  enthusiasm  to  youth.  The  Ferrero 
who  emerged  from  the  collaboration 
was  another  person  than  the  one  who 
had  made  the  speech,  and  it  was  with 
a  new,  larger  view  of  things  that  he 
started  on  two  years  of  travel  and  study 
in  Germany,  England,  and  France. 
The  result  of  these  travels  was  a  book, 
V Europe  Gicwane,  *  The  Yoimg  Europe/ 
which  for  a  long  time  lay  in  the  limbo 
of  sleeping  manuscripts,  kept  by  some 
publisher.  In  the  meantime  Ferrero 
wrote  his  doctor's  thesis,  Psicologia  del 
Simbolismo^  which,  despite  its  title,  is  a 
legal  work. 

After  he  had  deserted  the  law  for 
history,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Signor  Moneta,the  great  Italian  pacifist 
and  winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize,  who 
received  from  Ferrero  such  a  strong 
impression  that  he  invited  him  to  give 
ten  lectures  in  Milan  on  'Peace  and 
Militarism.'  These  lectures  were  an 
unprecedented  success.  They  were 
published  in  book  form  and  the  pub- 
lisher brought  to  light  *The  Young 
Europe,'  which  also  won  great  favor. 

But  two  years  later,  in  1898,  revolu- 
tionary movements  broke  out  in  Italy. 
Ferrero  was  accused  of  having  been  the 
cause,  through  his  antimilitarist  lec- 
tures, and  he  was  formally  ostracized. 
His  environment  became  quiet  and 
lonesome,  but  it  is  possible  that  these 
years  of  solitude  were  fruitful  for  his 
chief  work.  At  thirty  he  published  his 
Roman  history. 
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BY  FILSON  YOUNG 


From  the  Saturday  Review,  July  15 
(English  Tobt  Weekly) 


There  are  people  in  the  world  of 
whom  it  may  truly  be  said  that  they 
never  rest;  who  go  from  morning  to 
night  and  from  season  to  season  with 
every  minute  accounted  for  in  advance; 
who  are  always  going  from  one  definite 
and  organized  occupation  to  another; 
who  never  read  and  never  think,  but 
who  spend  their  time  in  moving  from 
place  to  place  and  in  talking.  Before 
their  eyes  life  moves  with  the  vibration 
of  a  cinematograph;  and  if  they  were 
to  attempt  to  sit  down  and  rest,  they 
would  probably  never  get  up  again  but 
would  dissolve  into  old  age  and  help- 
lessness; as  some  cosmic  substance, 
held  together  by  centrifugal  forces  and 
flying  through  space,  would,  if  its 
movement  were  arrested,  fly  asunder 
into  dust.  There  are  men  of  this  kind, 
but  there  are  more  women;  they  are 
often  what  is  called  leaders  of  society; 
they  are  present  at  every  function, 
their  names  are  every  day  in  the  news- 
papers; nothing  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple who  take  such  a  life  seriously  can 
be  regarded  as  successful  without  their 
presence.  How  do  they  do  it? 

Violent  affections  need  violent  anti- 
dotes; desperate  plights  call  for  des- 
perate remedies;  consequently  the 
place  of  rest  in  the  lives  of  such  people 
is  taken  by  formidable  restorative 
activities  which  themselves  would  ex- 
haust an  ordinary  person.  Massage  is 
substituted  for  natural  exercises  of  the 
muscles,  so  that  the  blood  may  some- 
times be  withdrawn  from  the  fevered 
nerves;  busy  'cures,'  where,  under  the 
guise  of  recreation  and  social  functions, 
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clever  doctors  impose  a  disciplinary  hy- 
giene, take  the  place  of  the  holidays 
of  more  simple  and  natural  people. 

Old  age,  which  is  itself  a  kind  of  rest 
provided  by  nature,  an  easing-down  oi 
the  activities,  and,  perhaps,  a  tuning 
of  the  soul  for  that  long  and  profounder 
rest  into  which  a  natural  life  is  rounded 
off,  is  in  the  case  of  these  people  artifi- 
cially staved  off;  they  will  not  be  old* 
they  will  not  be  inactive;  they  will  not 
give  up,  in  short,  imtil  they  utterly 
collapse  and  are  carried  ignominiously 
off  the  scene.  In  this  way  many  a  frail 
woman  lives  a  life  that  would  exhaust 
and  kill  a  navvy. 

They  are  extreme  cases,  of  course; 
but  there  are  thousands  of  people,  more 
normally  constituted,  who  also  are  los- 
ing or  have  lost  the  power  of  resting, 
and  whose  lives  are,  in  consequence, 
not  quiet,  nor  pleasant,  nor  fertile  in 
any  of  those  fruits  which  a  more  placid 
generation  so  richly  harvested;  who 
wonder  at  the  end  of  a  day  why  they 
did  all  the  things  that  they  did,  and 
who  must  wonder,  I  think,  at  the  end 
of  their  lives  if  all  the  fret  and  burden 
has  been  worth  while.  For  them,  as  for 
the  others,  the  only  salvation  lies  in  the 
art  of  resting. 

I  call  it  an  art  because  it  is  a  thing 
which  some  people  have  naturally;  they 
have  a  talent  or  gift  of  tranquillity, 
and  can  achieve  and  maintain  that 
state  in  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances. But  there  is  also  a  science  of 
resting;  it  can  be  learned  and  culti^ 
vated;  and  if  they  will  but  discipline 
themselves  a  little,  the  most  fidgety 
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and  nervous  people  can  soon  achieve 
at  will  that  blessed  and  recuperative 
condition  which  we  call  rest.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  place  the  body  in  an  attitude  of 
inactivity  and  repose  if  the  mind  is 
active  and  dissipated,  or  one's  thoughts 
are  jumping  about  from  one  subject 
to  another  or  running  round  in  circles 
of  irritation  and  distress.  In  such  a 
condition  it  is  not  possible  to  keep 
the  body  still  for  long,  and  the  effort 
to  do  so  proves  more  exhausting  than 
activity. 

That  is  why  overtired  people  are 
always  on  the  move;  the  mind  will  not 
allow  the  body  to  rest,  but  drags  it 
about  in  a  ceaseless  search  for  the  re- 
pose which  always  seems  attainable  in 
some  other  place  than  that  in  which  one 
finds  oneself.  People  in  that  condition 
never  say,  *I  shall  rest  here';  they  al- 
ways say,  *I  shall  go  somewhere  and 
rest.'  They  cannot  dissociate  rest  from 
the  idea  of  movement,  and  it  was  the 
almost  universal  experience  of  overtired 
people  that  the  psalmist  expressed  when 
he  wrote  the  words,  *0h  that  I  had 
wings  like  a  dove!  for  then  would  I  fly 
away,  and  be  at  rest. '  The  modem  per- 
son translates  this  into  'Oh  that  I  had  a 
motor  car,  or  an  aeroplane,  or  a  yacht, 
or  a  reserved  cabin  on  a  liner,  or  a  com- 
partment in  the  wagon^lit^  so  that  I 
could  go  away  and  be  at  rest!' 

There  is  a  great  fallacy  in  all  that, 
for  if  you  know  how  to  rest  you  can 
rest  anywhere,  and  if  you  don't  you 
will  be  disturbed  and  restless  on  a 
feather  bed  in  a  sound-proof  chamber. 
The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  withdraw  the 
mind  from  all  definite  subjects  of  con- 
templation and  make  it  a  blank.  This 
is  an  easy  thing  to  say,  but  not  an  easy 
thing  to  do  without  practice.  I  do  not 
mean  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  think 
of  something,  for,  in  fact,  few  people 
make  a  habit  of  thinking  at  all  for  more 
than  a  few  seconds  at  a  time.  Thinking 
requires  effort  and  concentration.  But 


imagining  is  what  occupies  the  brains 
of  most  of  us;  we  see  mental  pictures 
of  various  conditions,  pleasing  or  dis- 
tressing; we  see  ourselves  acting  various 
parts,  and  on  the  lighted  screen  of  the 
mind  pictures  of  life  as  we  experience 
it,  or  as  we  hope  or  fear  to  experience 
it,  are  continually  projected.  Well,  the 
first  thing  in  rest  is  to  learn  to  turn  the 
lights  off  that  screen  and  see  nothing 
but  a  blank.  Now  if  you  try  this  lying 
in  bed  or  sitting  in  an  easy-chair  you 
will  find  it  at  first  quite  a  difficult  thing 
to  do.  The  screen  will  be  blank  for  a 
moment,  but  some  sound  or  thought 
will  suggest  a  picture  and  the  cine- 
matograph will  begin  again. 

The  first  thing  to  do,  then,  is  to  con- 
centrate on  nothing  at  all  —  which  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  not  concen- 
trating on  anything.  Resting  requires 
almost  as  much  concentration  as  hard 
work,  and  that  is  why  people  who  have 
the  greatest  power  of  concentration 
have  also  the  greatest  power  of  resting. 
The  restless  and  overtired  people  are 
the  people  who  have  not  learned  the 
habit  of  concentration  or  mind-control. 
That  is  one  of  the  greatest  defects  in 
our  system  of  education.  Children  are 
taught  to  control  their  muscles,  to  bal- 
ance their  bodies,  and  are  given  exer- 
cises to  aid  them  in  acquiring  this  con- 
trol; they  are  even  taught  to  control 
their  passions.  But  they  are  hardly 
ever  taught  to  control  their  minds,  al- 
though the  mind  is  the  one  piece  of 
machinery  which  controls  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  the  body. 

To  concentrate  the  mind  on  the  idea 
of  repose  is  partly  a  positive,  but  much 
more  a  negative,  process.  The  idea  of 
rest  must  be  put  definitely  in  the  fore- 
ground and  regarded  as  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  the  moment;  everything  else 
must  be  allowed  to  recede  into  the  back- 
ground. You  know  how  in  a  good  pho- 
tograph the  principal  object  stands  out 
clearly  in  sharp  tones,  and  the  back- 
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ground  is  a  mere  suggestion  or  misty 
outline,  while  in  a  bad  photograph  the 
most  trivial  and  distant  objects  are 
given  the  same  value  as  the  principal 
subject.  It  must  be  something  like 
that.  The  idea  of  rest  must  be  clear 
and  definite  and  important  in  one's 
mind,  and  the  thoughts  must  be  defi- 
nitely withdrawn  from  everything  else. 
One  must,  in  other  words,  concentrate 
on  the  fact  that,  for  the  moment,  these 
things  are  of  no  importance.  They  will 
try  to  keep  coming  back  into  the  fore- 
ground, and  they  must  be  gently  and 
resolutely  pushed  away.  Say  definitely 
to  yourself,  'For  twenty  minutes  or  an 
hour  I  am  going  to  dismiss  these  things 
from  my  mind;  nothing  disastrous  will 
happen  in  the  meantime,  and  I  will  deal 
with  them  in  their  turn.' 

It  is  not  until  you  try  to  cultivate  the 
art  of  'letting  go'  that  you  realize  how 
the  mind  is  clinging  to  something  or 
other  all  the  time,  and  how  the  sedu- 
lous body  imitates  it  by  bracing  itself 
and  straining  itself  in  all  kinds  of  ways. 
But  there  is  one  very  good  way  of  learn- 
ing how  to  let  go.  Lie  down  in  bed  or  on 
a  couch  and  make  up  your  mind  to  re- 
lax your  whole  body.  Let  every  muscle 
go  slack.  Go  over  every  part  of  it  in 
turn  with  your  mind.  Make  sure  that 
the  full  weight  of  your  head  is  resting 
on  the  pillow,  that  your  limbs  are  lying 
limp  as  they  would  if  you  were  floating 
on  water,  without  any  crook  or  tension 
in  them.  Follow  out  this  mental  inspec- 
tion to  the  extremities  of  the  limbs,  see 
that  every  finger  and  every  toe  is  abso- 
lutely loosened  and  set  free  to  take  the 
attitude  of  repose.  It  is  of  no  use  to  do 
this  with  the  body  if  the  mind  is  not  at 
rest;  but  you  will  find  that  this  process 
of  combing  out,  as  it  were,  the  nerves 


and  muscles  will  have  a  remarkably 
tranquilizing  effect  on  the  mind,  which 
will  become  occupied  with  the  idea  of 
repose;  and  by  the  time  you  have  un- 
crooked  the  last  little  muscle  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  you  may  be  asleep. 

That  is  one  way  of  cultivating  rest 
at  a  given  moment.  But  the  art  of 
rest  demands  that  one  should  make  a 
habit  of  it.  It  means,  in  short,  that 
every  day  there  should  be  some  time 
or  other,  if  it  be  only  half  an  hour  be- 
fore dinner  or  after  lunch,  in  which 
nothing  is  allowed  to  encroach  upon 
or  disturb  this  little  sacrament  of  rest. 
If  it  is  diligently  practised  it  can  be 
achieved  almost  anywhere:  in  a  train, 
on  the  top  of  an  onmibus,  in  a  room 
where  many  other  people  are  talking 
and  working. 

Many  religions  and  philosophies  are 
like  drugs,  and  as  you  can  make  an 
overtired  person  sleep  by  administering 
an  opiate,  so  you  can  often  give  rest 
to  the  wearied  or  dissipated  mind  by 
endowing  it  with  certain  ideas  and 
theories  relating  to  life  here  and  here- 
after; but  it  will  not  be  as  sound  and 
invigorating  a  rest  as  the  natural  re- 
pose which  can  be  found  within  itself. 
It  is  not  in  tired  and  diseased  minds 
that  the  highest  religions  have  bcHiie 
their  noblest  fruit,  but  in  sane  and 
healthy  ones.  Therefore  I  think  that 
before  flying  to  any  nostrum  for  the 
disease  of  our  time,  it  is  well  to  get  the 
mind  into  some  kind  of  health,  and  by 
cultivating  the  art  of  resting  you  wUl 
then  be  much  more  likely  to  appreciate 
the  virtues  of  the  science  or  philosoj^y 
you  wish  to  practise.  In  other  words, 
we  must  learn  to  possess  our  own  souk, 
and  not  scatter  and  distribute  them  in 
fragments  to  the  winds  of  the  world. 


A  COMING  FAMINE  IN  COTTON 


BY  SIR  E.  MACKAY  EDGAR 


[Exceptional  significance  attaches  to  the  follotmng  article  in  mew  of  the  bill,  sponsored  by 
the  British  Empire  Cotton-Growing  Corporation,  recently  introduced  in  the  House  cf  Com- 
mons. This  bill  avthorizes  the  Corporation  to  levy  ataxcf  sixpence  on  every  600  pounds 
gross  voeigkt  cf  cotton  imported  into  Great  Britain,  this  tax  to  be  paid  by  the  British  pur- 
chaser and  the  money  so  received  to  be  used  to  develop  cottonrgrowing  lands  tvitkin  the 
Empire.] 

From  the  Saturday  Review,  July  15 
(English  Tort  Weekly) 


The  article  of  primary  importance  to 
man  when  he  enters  the  world  is  food. 
And  an  urgent  second  to  this  is  cotton. 
Not  only  because  modesty  bids  him 
clothe  himself,  and  legal  and  climatic 
conditions  render  some  protection  nec- 
essary, but  because,  as  a  citizen  of  a 
civilized  and  prosperous  country,  cot- 
ton has  an  enormous  bearing  upon  the 
life  he  leads  in  it.  Cloth,  motor  tires, 
aircraft,  artificial  silks,  oils  are  only  a 
few  of  the  articles  manufactured  for  his 
comfort  from  cotton,  and  it  would  be 
quite  reasonable  to  say  that  a  man  liv- 
ing in  this  modem  world  without  the 
benefits  of  the  cotton  plant  would  be 
as  happy  as  an  Irishman  in  Utopia. 

America  and  Egypt  supply  the  great- 
er proportion  of  all  the  raw  cotton  that 
is  obtainable  at  present  for  manufac- 
ture, although  great  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  production  of  cotton  in 
Brazil,  Peru,  and  Mexico.  In  view  of  a 
possible  shortage  in  the  future,  experi- 
ments are  being  carried  out  to  increase 
the  planted  acreage,  and  combat  dis- 
eases which  attack  the  cotton  plants,  in 
districts  such  as  the  Niger  Valley,  and 
French  Sudan,  British  Nyasaland,  Por- 
tuguese East  Africa,  Zambesi,  Kenya 
G^lony  ,as  well  as  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  Australia.  In  the  Philippines,  the 
native  varieties  such  as  the  Torquillo 
and  Sangley  types  have  proved  to  be 


singularly  free  from  the  attacks  of 
insects.  Zambesi  is  experimenting 
in  *  long-staple'  cotton;  South  Africa, 
which  has  now  about  15,000  acres  re- 
served for  cotton,  is  finding  the  best  re- 
sults are  obtained  from  the  class  of  cot- 
ton belonging  to  the  big-boll  group. 

These  facts  have,  of  course,  little 
bearing  on  the  present  supply  of  raw 
cotton;  they  are  only  interesting  as  ex- 
periments. Such  growers  cannot  com- 
pete with  America,  who  with  about 
35  million  acres  already  planted  could, 
if  it  were  profitable,  bring  additional 
millions  of  acres  into  cultivation. 

Egypt  is  trying  the  grafting  of  Egyp- 
tian varieties  on  to  the  American  arbo- 
rescent cotton-shrubs  which,  instead 
of  needing  replanting  every  year,  live 
about  fifteen  years,  and  increase  in  yield 
up  to  their  eighth  year;  but  this  again 
is  in  its  experimental  stage. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  cotton  thus 
produced  compares  favorably  with  the 
Sakellaridies,  which  is  the  finest  com- 
mercial cotton  indigenous  to  Egyptian 
soil;  but  even  so,  the  results  of  such  ex- 
periments, if  adopted,  would  make  no 
perceptible  difference  to  the  average 
725,000  bales  of  cotton  which  is  nor- 
mally produced  by  Egypt  every  year. 

The  world's  production  of  raw  cotton 
consists  of  some  16  to  19  million  bales, 
60  to  70  per  cent  of  these  being  pro- 
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duced  by  the  United  States  of  America. 
But  one  of  the  largest  consumers  in  the 
world  is  the  boU  weevil.  The  boll  weevil 
is  an  unpleasant-looking  insect,  which 
has  a  head  very  similar  in  shape  to  that 
of  a  kingfisher;  but  imlike  the  majority 
of  insects,  who  are  humble-minded  and 
bear  the  position  dictated  to  the  origi- 
nal snake  well  in  mind,  the  boll  weevil 
has  imbibed  the  American  ideas  of  class 
equality,  and  rears  itself  up  on  three 
pairs  of  legs,  very  reminiscent  of  stilts. 
No  one  has  yet  discovered  whether  it 
hops  or  flies,  such  is  its  speed;  and, 
taken  as  a  species,  the  distance  it  trav- 
els is  no  less  than  260  miles  per  year, 
and  this  year  has  reached  the  limit  of 
cultivation,  except  in  a  few  isolated 
spots  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  cotton 
belt. 

The  female  boll  weevil  is  even  worse 
than  the  male,  since  it  adds  to  other  un- 
pleasant habits  that  of  laying  about  ten 
million  eggs,  for  which  it  provides  a 
suitable  incubator  by  boring  a  hole  in 
the  cotton  boll.  As  the  eggs  hatch,  the 
grubs  eat  the  cotton  until  the  ripening 
boll  bursts,  which  releases  them  to  seek 
suitable  places  for  hibernation  until  the 
spring.  The  number  which  then  emerge 
depends  largely  upon  the  weather  con- 
ditions, which  have  been  unusually 
favorable  for  the  past  two  years,  the 
consequence  being  that  the  prediction 
for  1922  of  five  times  as  many  live 
weevils  in  hibernation  than  of  any  pre- 
ceding year  has  been  amply  fulfilled. 

We  are  sometimes  told,  of  course, 
that  cotton  can  be  grown  elsewhere,  but 
in  Egypt,  the  next  largest  grower  of 
commercial  cotton,  a  similar  danger  in 
the  spread  of  the  pink  worm  —  which 
keeps  pace  with  increased  acreage  —  is 
already  a  cause  for  anxiety;  Mexico, 
another  large  producer,  has  the  boll 
weevil  in  its  midst  as  well  as  the  pink 
worm.  My  opinion,  formed  after  a  gen- 
eration of  experience  in  pioneer  work 
in  all  parti  of  the  world,  is  that  new 


acreages,  assuming  they  are  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  capital  and  physical 
energy  required  for  their  exploitatioii, 
will  not  produce  two  thirds  of  the  cot- 
ton grown  in  America  to-day  for  another 
ten  years.  Add  to  this  the  normal  un- 
ceasing activity  of  the  boll  weevil  in 
America,  and  a  problem  is  presented 
which  a  dismayed  world  will  find  more 
urgent  and  diflicult  of  solution  than 
any  which  the  present  generation  can 
produce.  Every  method  so  far,  with  the 
exception  of  calcium  arsenate,  the  use 
of  which  is  prohibited  as  yet  by  its  ex- 
pense, has  been  unsuccessful  in  check- 
ing the  spread  of  this  destructive  insect, 
which  has  gained  for  itself  in  America 
the  nickname  of  Hhe  billion-doUar  gold 
bug.'  It  is  a  very  well-deserved  title, 
for  the  direct  loss  caused  by  the  weevil 
for  the  last  five  years  is  estimated  at 
sums  ranging  between  400  million  ster- 
ling and  500  million  sterling,  while  the 
indirect  losses,  such  as  depreciation  of 
land  and  other  properties  relative  to 
the  cotton-growing  industry,  freights, 
spindles,  and  capital,  due  to  this  pest, 
reach  a  figure  impossible  to  calculate. 
The  realization  of  the  gravity  of  the 
present  situation  of  afiairs  is  only  just 
commencing;  the  portent  of  Lancashire, 
presenting  the  incredible  picture  of 
trade  petitioning  Parliament  to  be 
taxed,  is  not  without  its  lesson.  This 
will  be  driven  still  further  home  when 
the  boll  weevil  causes  a  famine  in  raw 
cotton,  from  which  not  only  America 
will  suffer,  but  the  whole  of  the  world. 
Many  important  persons  in  America, 
whose  opinions  cannot  be  disregarded, 
openly  state  that  next  year  the  boll 
weevil  will  probably  increase  its  con- 
sumption to  50  per  cent  of  the  cotton 
grown  in  America,  which  means  that, 
assuming  the  production  of  other  coun- 
tries remains  the  same,  the  same  150 
million  spindles  of  the  world  can  only 
get  sufiicient  cotton  for  about  70  per 
cent  of  that  niunber,  should  they  work 
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full  time.  In  Lancashire  42  million  of 
the  58  million  spindles  spin  American 
cotton;  and  Germany,  which  nearly 
captured  the  coarse-yam  trade  from 
Lancashire  before  the  war»  has  about 
9,000,000  spindles  to  employ;  the  Unit- 
ed States  have  approximately  S5  mil- 
lion spindles;  Frsince  has  9,900,000, 
Italy  4,500,000.  In  addition  India  has 
6,650,000,  and  Japan  3,500,000,  both 
taking  a  considerable  quantity  of  Amer- 
ican cotton.  Great  Britain  for  the  year 
ending  July  31, 1921,  consimied  1,587,- 
000  bales  of  American  cotton,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  Lancashire  was  experienc- 
ing a  depression  only  equaled  in  1903. 
The  takings  for  the  season  ending  July 
31,1922,  according  to  present  consump- 
tion, should  be  1,957,000.  During  a 
similar  period  last  year  the  United 
States  of  America  consimied  5,246,000, 
and  although  this  year  they  have  suf- 
fered from  strikes,  their  takings  are  es- 
timated at  6,318,000.  Similar  figures 
for  the  Continent  show  2,858,000  for 
1921,  and  3,733,000  for  1922.  India, 
China,  and  Japan  are  also  consimiing 
more  raw  cotton  in  proportion. 

Some  experts,  who  are  credited  with 
knowledge  in  America,  even  express 
the  view  that  their  country  will  never 
be  able  to  grow  crops  like  those  of  1913- 
14,  or  1915-16,  which  averaged  15  mil- 
lion bales,  again,  but  that  her  future 
average  crop  will  be  about  six  or  seven 
million  bales.  This  is  a  consternating, 
though  somewhat  drastic,  statement, 
since  it  is  estimated  that  the  world's 
coming  demand  will  require  at  least 
a  twelve-million-bale  crop  in  America 
next  year  to  be  in  any  measure  satisfied. 
Owing  to  Lancashire's  extreme  depres- 
sion, and  reduced  demand,  there  was  a 
good  carry-over  surplus  in  1920,  which 
enabled  the  1921  crop  to  balance  with 
the  world's  requirements;  this  surplus 
has  been  absorbed,  and  so  has  a  large 
proportion  of  the  stocks  of  yam  and 
cloth  in  spinners'  and  manufacturers' 


hands,  which  are  known  as  the  invisible 
supply.  The  world  has  been  standing 
out  against  the  buying  of  cotton  goods 
for  a  length  of  time  which  cannot  be 
extended  much  further;  and  though  the 
user  of  yam  as  yet  refuses  to  follow  in 
price  the  rise  in  cotton,  very  shortly  the 
shelves  will  have  to  be  replenished,  and 
then  the  coming  shortage  will  be  acutely 
felt. 

The  figures  of  consumption,  which 
can  be  easily  verified,  speak  for  them- 
selves, but  whatever  the  number  of 
spindles  and  looms  in  the  world,  that 
number  only  varies  to  increase;  and  not 
only  do  increased  spindles  mean  an  in- 
creasing consumption,  but  expanding 
trade  means  an  increased  demand.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  yarn  spun  is 
absorbed  by  the  motor-tire  industry, 
and  if  in  the  future  the  proportion  of 
motor  cars  in  Europe  were  to  reach 
anything  like  that  of  America,  which  is 
one  car  to  every  fourteen  persons,  this 
industry  alone  will  require  20  per  cent 
of  the  present  supply  of  yarn  per  annum 
to  enable  them  to  manufacture  suffi- 
cient tires.  This  is  only  one  instance  of 
many  other  trades  to  which  cotton  is 
essential,  and  whose  consumption  is 
naturally  increasing.  It  is  more  obvious 
in  America,  where  industries  are  con- 
ducted on  colossal  scales;  and  should 
the  drastic  prognostications  of  some  of 
her  experts  prove  correct,  and  her  fu- 
ture crops  only  amount  to  an  average  of 
six  million  bales  per  annum,  America 
will  require  this  entire  amount  for  her 
ovm  industrieSy  and  of  necessity ,  to  pro- 
tect her  supply  f  wUl  in  all  probability  im- 
pose  a  high  exportUariff  or  prohibit  export 
altogether. 

When  all  these  facts  are  taken  into 
consideration,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  a  famine 
in  cotton  is  not  only  impending,  but 
inevitable.  Every  normal  year  witness- 
es less  produced,  and  more  consumed; 
owing  to  the  low  price  which  has  pre- 
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vailed  recently,  America  has  been  en- 
deavoring to  reduce  her  planted  acre- 
age, and  some  cotton-growers  have 
found  it  more  profitable  to  grow  other 
crops  for  some  time  past.  For  instance, 
in  Florida  citrous  fruits  are  being  culti- 
vated; in  Georgia  and  the  Southern 
Atlantic  States  fruit  farms  are  being 
planted  in  increasing  quantities;  in 
Southern  Alabama  peanuts  are  being 
grown  and,  in  some  sections,  have  en- 
tirely replaced  cotton. 

The  coming  demand,  as  the  world 
finds  itself  more  and  more  short  of  cot- 
ton, will  become  so  urgent  that  these 
growers  will  hasten  to  tear  up  their 
orchards  and  replant  cotton,  but  be- 
fore they  can  bring  it  to  market  and 
reap  the  benefit  of  rising  prices,  30  per 
cent  of  the  world's  spindles  will  be  de- 
teriorating in  idleness,  not  because  they 
cannot  afford  to  buy  the  cotton,  but 
because  it  will  not  he  obtainable.  Wheth- 
er conditions  in  the  world  will  be  such 
that  it  will  pay  the  producers  to  keep 
the  cotton  at  a  price  the  consumers  can 
pay,  or  allow  competition  to  force  it  to 
any  height  dictated  by  necessity  and 
retain  a  proportion  on  their  hands,  will 
remain  to  be  seen,  but  during  the  next 
few  years  the  results  of  a  shortage  will 
be  realized  to  the  full. 

The  coming  demand  for  cotton  will 
require  time  to  enable  it  to  obtain  satis- 
faction, but  during  this  time  the  world 
must  be  prepared  to  pay  higher  prices 
than  before;  it  is  a  dubious  question  if 
future  prices  of  cotton  will  be  ever  again 
so  low  as  they  have  been  recently  in 
the  past.  The  cost  of  production  is  be- 
coming far  greater,  and  the  trend  of 
events  is  not  in  the  direction  of  lower- 
ing them. 

In  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
the  most  popular  method  of  operation, 
since  the  white  men  entered  the  cotton 
industry,  has  been  to  rent  so  many 
acres  to  the  black  man,  who  paid  a  rent 
of  one  bale  of  cotton  to  ten  acres  of 


ground;  the  black  man  now  only  pays 
one  bale  of  cotton  for  the  use  of  fifteeD 
acres  of  ground,  since  he  can  only  get 
the  equivalent  amount  of  cottcm  from 
that  acreage,  and  at  the  previous  rental 
would  be  unable  to  live.  Another  reai- 
son  is  again  caused  by  the  boll  weevil; 
during  the  picking,  a  black  man  used  to 
be  able  to  pick  from  under  the  cotton 
plants  sufiScient  cotton  to  pay  for  his 
day's  work,  and  give  his  emfdoyer  a 
profit;  the  boll  weevil  destroys  so  much 
of  this  that  he  now  has  to  crawl  from 
plant  to  plant  gathering  very  little 
from  each,  and  the  time  taken  in 
picking  and  the  labor  required  has  in- 
creased correspondingly.  The  Ameri- 
can cotton-grower  has  still  another  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  production  to  faoe» 
namely,  the  freight  charges;  these  re- 
cently have  again  been  raised  by  the 
Interstate  Commission,  and  it  now 
costs  much  more  to  transport  a  bale  of 
cotton  to  the  coast  than  formerly.  One 
of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  low  price  of 
cotton  has  been  the  fact  that  Ammca 
has  such  an  abundance  of  cheap  black 
labor,  but  how  long  this  arrangement, 
so  profitable  to  her,  will  continue  is  a 
problem  for  the  future. 

The  black  man  in  the  North  has  for- 
gotten the  conditions  of  slavery  long 
ago,  and  demands  and  obtains  a  v^y 
much  higher  scale  of  living.  If  his  no- 
tions are  assimilated  by  the  black  pop- 
ulation of  the  South,  which  is  as  yet  &r 
behind  Northern  intelligence  and  busi- 
ness acumen,  a  corresponding  rise  in 
wages  is  to  be  expected. 

The  more  the  position  of  the  worid*8 
supply  of  cotton  for  the  future  is  sur- 
veyed, the  more  serious  it  appears  to  be 
—  there  are  so  many  different  affecting 
causes  that,  when  the  position  comes  to 
be  analyzed,  the  more  intricate  byways 
for  exploration  come  to  notice.  The 
certainty  of  the  necessity  for  actk>n  is 
becoming  more  obvious,  for  it  is  quite 
dear  that  there  are  certain  vital  prob* 
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lems  which  must  be  discussed  and 
solved  in  the  near  future  in  connection 
with  the  cotton  industry. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  of  these  is  the 
satisfaction  of  our  demand  for  a  large 
supply  of  raw  cotton  at  economic  prices ; 
many  experts  have  said  recently  that, 
unless  other  countries  grow  an  amount 
of  cotton  equivalent  to  the  crop  of 
America,  it  will  not  be  possible  in  the 
future  to  obtain  sufficient  to  supply  the 
spindles  of  Lancashire. 

The  present  method  of  Empire  cot- 
ton-growing is  not,  in  my  opinion,  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  cotton,  and  al- 
though I  subscribe  to  it,  I  maintain 
that  the  natural  method  of  price,  de- 
mand, and  supply  attract  capital  and 


enterprise  more  strongly  and  are  far 
more  efficacious  remedies  than  subsi- 
dies. The  present  arrangement  to  give 
Lancashire  a  control-supply  of  raw  cot- 
ton only  succeeds  in  paying  the  inevi- 
table loss  with  the  taxpayers'  money. 

When  the  shortage  is  felt,  and  the 
demand  is  urgent,  cotton  will  be  grown 
throughout  the  Empire,  because  it  will 
be  profitable;  subsidies  cannot  bring 
about  such  production  nor  even  hasten 
it  —  they  only  attract  unbusinesslike 
enterprise.  Until  this  happens  the  world 
will  have  to  continue  with  a  precarious 
supply  and,  in  the  famine  which  in  my 
opinion  will  come  shortly  on  the  re- 
sumption of  normal  conditions,  put  up 
with  a  very  reduced  supply. 
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From  the  Hibbert  Journal,  July 
(British  Theological  Quarterly) 


It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
estimate  the  success  of  M.  Coue's  ther- 
apeutics, nor  to  express  the  gratitude 
all  must  feel  for  his  disinterestedness 
and  his  steadfast  pertinacity  of  aim: 
namely,  to  lighten  the  burden  of  suffer- 
ing humanity.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
just  for  the  moment  and  in  this  country 
there  is  much  danger  of  the  new  teach- 
ing being  undervalued,  or  of  apathy 
being  displayed  where  eager  attention 
is  demanded.  Rather  it  has  become 
advisable  to  inquire  (1)  how  far  self- 


suggestion  is  a  novelty;  (2)  whether  its 
influence  is  entirely  wholesome;  (3) 
how  far  it  militates  against  a  religious 
view  of  sickness  and  health  and  is  com- 
patible with  prayer,  or  a  substitute  for 
it. 

It  should  be  remarked,  first,  that 
supposing  an  adverse  verdict  should  be 
given  in  answer  to  all  these  questions,  I 
am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  suppose  that 
any  appreciable  difference  will  be  dis- 
cernible either  in  the  numbers  of  the 
votaries  of  this  cult  or  in  their  enthusi- 
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asm.  There  will  be  no  decline  in  either 
as  long  as  M.  Cou6's  recommendations 
are  found  to  be  effectual  in  diminishing 
pain;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  how- 
ever patent  the  evidence  of  a  morbid 
element  in  the  practice  of  self-suggestion 
might  be,  the  doctrine  will  continue  to 
carry  all  before  it  as  long  as  it  is  believed 
to  make  for  healing. 

Hardly  at  any  period  of  human  his- 
tory has  physical  well-being  command- 
ed such  a  body  of  worshipers  or  been  so 
madly  and  exclusively  pursued  as  in 
Western  Europe  at  the  present  time. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  still  a  few  ob- 
servers of  modern  life  left  who  wish 
to  ascertain  how  far  truth  enters  into 
this  movement,  as  they  cannot  suppress 
a  misgiving  that  it  may  owe  its  prestige 
more  to  the  attractiveness  of  one  man's 
personality  than  to  anything  really 
distinctive  in  the  theory;  and  also  that 
its  relation  to  religion  is  essentially  too 
close  to  be  ignored,  though  M.  Cou6, 
not  without  good  reason,  has  carefully 
dissociated  the  one  from  the  other. 

1.  Suggestion  as  a  form  of  therapeu- 
tics is  at  l^ast  as  old  as  human  mater- 
nity. Mothers  have  assumed  its  efficacy 
whenever  they  have  soothed  distress  in 
the  nursery  by  sounds  and  movements, 
implying  that  things  are  really  going 
well,  though  the  child  maybe  convinced 
of  the  contrary.  Or  they  have  diverted 
the  attention  from  the  malaise  to  some 
extraneous  interest,  without  caring  to 
inquire  whether  there  is  a  physical 
derangement  which  requires  not  croon- 
ing but  instruction  if  peace  is  to  be 
regained.  That  is  to  say,  from  time 
immemorial  it  has  been  instinctively 
recognized  that  if  a  sufferer  can  be 
induced  to  think  in  a  certain  way,  cura- 
tive effects  of  the  most  satisfactory 
kind  are  to  be  expected. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  for  some  time 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that, 
though  the  belief  that  is  implanted  by 
suggestion  may  be  delusive,  —  that  is. 


based  on  a  lie,  —  it  is  none  the  less 
efficacious,  and  the  strictest  moralist 
would  not  object  to  the  use  of  sham 
pills  and  colored  water  —  that  is,  to  the 
hoodwinking  of  the  patient  for  his  own 
relief.  One  serious  objection  to  such 
treatment  has  nothing  to  do  with  its 
unveracity,  but  with  the  more  prosaic 
fact  that  as  soon  as  its  secret  is  found 
out  its  power  is  gone.  In  short,  as 
knowledge  grows,  suggestion  becomes 
inoperative.  It  depends  largely  on 
ignorance,  and  nowadays  people  talk  so 
imiversally  and  freely  of  their  most  inti- 
mate bodily  disorders  that  the  old- 
fashioned  halcyon  days  of  superstitioiis 
trustfulness  are  gone  forever.  How  far 
may  this  description  be  applied  to  M. 
Cou6's  teaching?  In  other  words,  does 
its  success  depend  on  belief  in  anything 
scientifically  dubious? 

It  is  claimed  for  that  teaching  that  it 
is  based  through  and  through  on  truths 
of  our  human  nature  —  on  physiologi- 
cal and  psychological  laws.  Those  laws 
concern  the  mysterious  but  indispu- 
tably real  entity  known  as  the  subcon- 
scious mind.  The  distinctive  element  in 
the  teaching  is  that  it  appears  to  eluci- 
date the  process  of  all  suggestion;  and 
hence  M.  Cou6  has  gained  a  solid 
amoimt  of  confidence  in  his  theory 
which  has  no  doubt  contributed  largely 
to  the  success  of  his  practice. 

But  I  gather  he  depends  far  less  than 
other  suggesters  on  the  use  of  delusion 
for  effecting  the  required  change  of 
mind.  He  assinnes  that  delusicHis  are 
wholly  unnecessary,  though  they  may 
be  useful  with  the  imeducated  or  in 
extreme  cases  of  nervous  debility.  In  a 
general  way  the  sufferer  is  called  upcm 
to  set  his  mind  on  a  fact  of  his  own  be- 
ing: namely,  that  the  recuperative 
power  is  within  him,  and  that  if  he 
wishes  he  can  set  it  free  to  operate.  He 
is  not  far  from  the  Christian  Sdenoe 
dogma,  that  pain  is  not  an  objective 
fact  in  any  sense,  but  a  phantasmagoric 
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sensation  which,  when  the  position  is 
truly  gauged,  sooner  or  later  vanishes. 

But  M.  Cou6  is  credited  with  having 
discovered,  not  a  new  law,  but  a  very 
simple  method  of  working  it.  Whereas 
we  have  hitherto  been  encouraged  to 
believe  that  we  are  really  in  good  health 
however  ill  we  may  feel,  we  are  now 
bidden  to  say  so  in  general  terms  daily, 
and  when  pain  begins,  to  insist  to  our- 
selves on  the  contrary  fact:  *This 
toothache  is  passing,'  or  'This  shooting 
com  wiU  soon  be  quiet  —  soon  be  quiet 
—  soon  be  quiet,*  because  rapid  repeti- 
tion even  to  the  point  of  gabbling  tends 
to  fend  off  the  wrong  suggestion,  that 
the  tooth  continues  to  hurt  and  the 
com  evidently  intends  to  go  on  shoot- 
ing :  if  this  gloomy  view  of  the  situation 
is  entertained,  self-suggestion  is  bound 
to  fail,  because  in  fact  it  is  not  fairly 
tried.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  it 
makes  far  less  demand  on  'faith'  than 
other  forms  of  'spiritual'  healing,  the 
patient  being  only  required  to  desire  his 
cure  sufficiently  to  be  willing  to  gabble 
the  form  of  words. 

There  is,  of  course,  something  a  little 
ridiculous  about  this  practice,  but  that 
is  not  a  reason  for  our  tabooing  it.  We 
are  being  taught  to  exercise  a  faculty  of 
which  most  of  us  were  ignorant,  not  in 
a  furtive,  self-tricking  way,  but  openly 
and  avowedly,  using  the  self-conscious 
mind  to  dispel  a  delusion  and  work,  it 
appears,  an  actual  change  in  the  tissues. 

That  the  faculty  exists  can  only  be 
proved  by  experience;  but  if  it  does, 
and  we  are  only  beginners  in  the  use  of 
it,  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  some- 
thing slightly  comic  is  to  be  noticed. 
So  a  child  learning  to  walk  or  talk  is 
often  comic;  but  no  one  makes  that  a 
reason  for  him  to  remain  dumb  or 
permanently  crawl. 

But  critics  deride  the  notion  of  audi- 
ble talking,  almost  mechanical  repeti- 
tions, having  any  effect  on  the  subcon- 
scious mind,  as  if  the  latter  had  ears  to 


hear.  But  the  objection  is  hollow.  Ex- 
perience proves  the  method  to  be  as- 
tonishingly efficacious  with  children; 
and  even  adults  are  more  or  less  con- 
scious that  the  repetition  of  the  Te 
Deum  is  wholesome  for  their  souls  — 
if,  that  is,  they  see  the  meaning  of  the 
words.  So  it  may  well  be,  if  fine  and 
appropriate  words  are  chosen  for  heal- 
ing purposes,  and  if  the  patient  does 
not  permit  the  contrary  suggestion: 
'This  is  probably  all  fudge.' 

It  is  idle  for  anyone  to  use  the  device 
if  he  is  sure  it  is  a  &(ham,  but  I  submit 
that  not  only  evidence  but  reason  go  to 
show  it  is  not  a  sham.  We  know  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  subconscious  mind, 
but  nobody  has  the  faintest  knowledge 
of  its  way  of  working,  or  the  nature  of 
its  contact  with  our  consciousness.  If 
this  were  known,  the  word  subconscious 
would  have  to  be  changed. 

2.  Is  this  method  of  healing  tainted 
in  any  way  with  morbidity?  This  is  a 
vastly  interesting  question,  because  of 
all  M.  Cou6's  successes  the  most  arrest^ 
ing  are  the  rapid  and  certain  cures  of 
moral  infirmities  of  children  —  just  the 
very  cases  which  stir  a  misgiving  among 
thinking  people.  Granted  that  the 
quarrelsome  temper  passes  off,  is  that 
character-training?  Has  not  the  need 
of  self-conquest  disappeared,  and  with 
it  all  chance  of  solid  growth?  Again  the 
misgiving  rests  on  hollow  assinnptions. 
Most  moral  infirmities,  especially  in 
young  children,  are  largely  physical  in 
character;  at  least  the  temptations  are 
allowed  to  be  needlessly  strong,  and  we 
are  in  duty  boimd  to  mitigate  the  force 
of  temptation  when  we  are  sure  that  it 
is  in  our  power  to  do  so,  and  also  to  con- 
tinue striving  with  what  remains.  To 
be  alarmed  lest  life  should  be  too  easy 
is  to  vex  ourselves  for  nothing;  nor  can 
we  fancy  any  mother  who  knows  of  the 
method  and  its  results  abstaining  from 
using  it  and  looking  on  while  the  child's 
temper  gets  worse  day  by  day. 
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Moreover,  we  are  all  believers  in 
character-training  by  indirect  means, 
even  when  all  occasion  for  painful  self- 
conquest  is  apparently  put  away.  Why 
else  do  we  believe  in.games  for  school- 
boys? Doubtless  they  are  a  physical 
benefit,  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  they 
tend  to  lessen  the  temptations  to  ani- 
malism, and  to  plant  the  habit  of 
cooperation  —  all  the  more  effectually 
if  no  appeal  is  made  to  the  will.  To 
dispute  the  advisability  of  this  practice 
is  to  agree  with  a  peculiarly  English 
opinion  about  education :  that  it  matters 
little  what  subject  you  get  a  boy  to 
work  at  so  long  as  all  the  time  he  hates 
it! 

3.  But  a  far  more  serious  difficulty  is 
that  M.  Cou6's  method  seems  to  con- 
travene the  vital  principle  that  true 
goodness  of  character  depends  on  self- 
forgetfulness;  whereas  the  precept  to 
begin  each  day  by  saying  *I  am  getting 
better  and  better  in  all  respects  every 
day'  certainly  turns  the  conscious  mind 
on  to  the  ego,  and  there  is  nothing  that 
has  caused  so  much  uneasiness  among 
the  well-wishers  of  this  movement  as 
this  apparently  defiant  challenge  to  a 
great  moral  principle. 

The  answer  to  this  objection  brings 
us  to  the  third  subject  proposed:  the 
relation  between  self-suggestion  and 
the  religious  view  of  life.  For  already 
people  are  saying  that  it  is  a  substitute 
for  prayer,  and  far  more  efficacious. 
But  if  this  contention  is  sound,  that 
the  method  encourages  egoism,  it  will 
certainly  operate  sooner  or  later  in 
increasing  mental  disorder  instead  of 
allaying  it.  If  insanity  is  not  simply 
egoism,  it  is  very  closely  bound  up  with 
it.  Hence,  if  M.  Cou6  hsis  shown  neuras- 
thenics how  to  brace  their  own  nervous 
systems,  it  must  be  that,  in  spite  of 
the  apparent  encouragement  to  conceit 
given  by  the  matutinal  self-congratula- 
tion, the  latter  expresses  truth  —  such 
truth  as  we  are  told  will  make  us  free. 


Also  we  should  be  forced  to  conclude 
that  self-congratulation  that  is  based 
on  a  lie  is  a  beneficial  form  of  human 
effort,  a  way  of  spending  time  which  is 
sure  to  improve  mankind  in  the  lai^gest 
sense  of  the  word. 

If  this  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us, 
life  might  become  more  painless,  but 
ethics  would  certainly  develop  into  the 
most  bewildering  of  all  branches  ot 
philosophy.  Let  us  see,  however,  if  the 
matter  stands  as  so  stated. 

*In  all  respects'  —  M.  Cou6  is  very 
emphatic  as  to  these  words.  Of  course 
they  are  meant  to  embrace  moral  and 
spiritual  improvement.  Now  if  self- 
forgetf ulness  is  a  condition  of  the  high- 
est type  of  goodness  and  of  power  and  of 
beauty  of  character  —  if  it  is,  in  short, 
an  essential  ingredient  in  all  the  noblest 
moral  achievement,  and  if  it  is  also 
true  that  M.  Cou6's  formula  helps  to 
make  this  achievement  possible,  can  it 
be  that  our  rooted  dislike  of  self-com- 
placency, conceit,  swagger,  and  so  forth 
will  have  to  be  toned  down;  that  boast- 
fulness  has  become  a  virtue;  and  that 
when,  for  instance,  Liddon  compared 
Cicero  to  a  big  tomcat  always  purring 
its  own  praises,  the  preacher  was  not 
disparaging  the  orator  but  commend- 
ing  him? 

This  hypothesis  is  not  worth  discuss- 
ing. It  remains,  then,  that  the  self- 
suggestion  method  as  it  has  been  given 
us  has  to  a  considerable  extent  suc- 
ceeded, not  because  of  its  egoistic 
flavor,  but  in  spite  of  it.  That  is  to  say, 
it  must  enunciate  a  truth  which  is  so 
potent  for  good  that  it  telk  against  the 
influence  of  its  setting.  The  truth  is  the 
general  improvement  of  the  individual's 
whole  being:  the  setting  is  the  double 
implication  (1)  that  the  improvement 
is  the  work  of  the  individual,  not  <)ue  to 
any  influence  other  than  the  ego;  (2) 
that  good  is  done  by  the  individual 
directing,  regularly  and  repeatedly,  his 
deepest  and  most  intimate  thought  to 
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the  satisfactory  condition  of  the  self. 
Now  if  self-complacency,  conceit,  and 
so  forth,  are  to  be  deprecated,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  while  M. 
Coue's  affirmation  is  somid  and  often 
beneficial,  there  is  something  in  the  way 
it  is  used  which  is  dangerously  near  to 
being  morbid.  Need  this  be  so? 

Certainly  not.  But  the  way  of  avoid- 
ing the  mischief,  and  the  only  way,  is  to 
grip  firmly  the  Christian  view  of  the 
situation,  which  retains  and  stresses  the 
fact  affirmed,  but  translates  it  as  God's 
action  through  man's  experience.  At 
once  the  morbid  associations  and  hints 
disappear.  But  the  affirmation  is  im- 
mensely strengthened  and  sublimated 
by  being  made  to  rest  on  all  that  the 
Christian  knows  of  and  hopes  from  our 
relation  to  our  Maker.  This  will  hardly 
be  disputed  if  we  turn  the  formula  in 
question  into  a  statement  based  entirely 
on  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and  breathing 
the  same  assurance  but  an  infinitely 
enhanced  confidence.  This  is  easily 
done  if  we  recall  the  mighty  promise 
(wrongly  translated  in  our  Bible  as  *Be 
ye  perfect')  *Ye  shall  be  perfect,'  and 
then  our  formula  would  become  some- 
thing of  this  sort,  *  Jesus  Christ  tells  me 
I  am  to  be  perfect  to-day.' 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  difficulty  of  accepting  this  proposi- 
tion is  simply  its  sublimity.  We  are 
staggered  and  almost  appalled  at  the 
demand  made  upon  us,  till  we  remem- 
ber that  imless  we  assume  Jesus  Christ 
to  have  been  a  heartless  mocker  of  men, 
we  are  bound  to  treat  each  command 
as  a  promise.  In  other  words,  there  is 
no  limit  set  to  our  possible  growth  in 
holiness.  The  only  check  to  it  is  caused 
by  the  languor  of  our  desire  for  the 
fulfillment  of  the  promises  —  due  to  the 
secret  doubt  as  to  whether  God  is  con- 
cerned to  fulfill  them,  or  has  the  power. 
M.  Coue's  teaching  on  both  these 
questions  is  pertinent  and  valuable. 
What,  then,  ought  to  be  the  attitude 


of  convinced  Christians  to  the  new 
movement? 

It  behooves  them  to  discriminate 
between  the  sound  principles  on  which 
M.  Coup's  teaching  is  based  and  the 
dubious  method  of  applying  them; 
acknowledging  meantime  that  if  the 
oral  repetition  of  a  formula  tends  to 
produce  satisfactory  curative  results,  it 
is  evident  that  we  are  getting  into 
closer  contact  with  a  psychological  law. 
We  shall  do  well  to  reflect  carefully  on 
how  far  Christianity  embodies  all  that 
is  true  in  self-suggestion,  but  to  beware 
of  the  timid  indolence  of  mind  which 
has  often  in  the  past  constrained  church- 
men to  oppose  any  advance  in  science, 
especially  if  they  do  not  happen  to  feel 
the  need  of  it  themselves. 

Rather  let  religious  people  welcome 
this  movement  and  interpret  the  teach- 
ing so  as  to  show  that  the  cardinal 
message  is  essentially  not  a  therapeutic 
novelty  but  an  echo  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  in  startling  agreement  with 
its  tenor,  its  cautions,  and  its  hopes. 
We  have  to  notice  that  M.  Cou6  calls 
on  sufferers  *to  read,  mark,  learn,  and 
inwardly  digest'  a  truth  of  their  being: 
namely,  that  their  normal  condition 
is  one  of  health,  bodily  and  mental. 
Now  if  that  teaching  is  true,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  apprehension  of  it 
should  work  curative  eff'ects  on  the 
being  of  man,  since  we  know  how  in 
the  most  manifold  fashion  optimism  of 
spirit  quickens  bodily  vitality. 

But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
bare  self-suggestion,  however  successful, 
and  the  severely  triumphant  message 
of  the  Gospel,  Know  ye  not  that  your 
bodies  are  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost! 
Not  only  is  there  a  far  ampler  field 
covered  by  the  Apostolic  challenge,  — 
for  it  deals  with  the  restoration  of  the 
whole  of  humanity  and  gives  us  a 
warrant  for  accepting  the  words  of 
Christ  quoted  above,  as  referring  to 
spiritual,  mental,  and  bodily  potentiali- 
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ties  of  man,  —  but  it  rivets  the  assur- 
ance on  the  indestructible  conviction  of 
nine  tenths  of  the  human  race,  that  we 
exist  in  vital  dependence  on  a  Higher 
Power  and  are  being  gradually  raised 
to  a  nobler  order  of  being  by  the  impart- 
ing to  us  of  the  divine  life  itself. 

M.  Cou6  explains  how  the  reception 
of  this  'imspeakable  gift'  depends  on 
our  believing  in  it  as  a  fact  and  acting 
on  it  in  a  peculiarly  simple  fashion  which 
is  dictated  by,  and  in  turn  increases, 
our  faith.  This  is  exactly  the  Gospel 
demand.  Our  salvation  requires,  not  a 
constant  laborious  effort  of  will  fighting 
against  forces  of  unknown  strength, 
but  the  quiet  confidence  that  we  are 
already  given  and  may  now  put  into 
action  *the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come.' 

It  is  not  within  the  horizon  of  our 
imaginations  to  measure  the  greatness 
of  the  difference  between  the  two  doc- 
trines. Two  further  points,  however, 
may  be  mentioned.  Both  methods  or 
doctrines  or  systems  of  treatment  of 
human  ills  seem  likely  to  be  marked  in 
the  future,  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past,  by  recurrent  failure.  Self-sug- 
gestion by  itself — that  is,  detached 
alike  from  Theism  and  Christianity  — 
is  not  only  dumb  in  presence  of  this 
adversary,  but  suffers  in  its  own  very 
essence  because  by  each  defeat  its  cen- 
tral claim  is  imdermined.  To  be  suc- 
cessful it  requires  some  confidence:  as 
failure  ensues,  after  each  experiment  it 
needs  more  confidence,  for  the  resist- 
ance is  shown  to  be  formidable;  but  it 
has  to  work  with  less  and  less.  It  is  as 
if,  of  two  armies  starting  equal,  the 


defeated  one  lost  at  once  by  transfer  a 
thousand  men  to  the  victorious  foe; 
and  the  issue  of  any  further  conflict 
would  be  easy  to  forecast.  But  the 
Christian  knows  that,  as  he  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  divine  Person  who  is  work- 
ing for  his  salvation,  failure  to  obtain  a 
wished-for  boon  only  means  that  some- 
thing more  desirable  is  being  bestowed. 

Secondly,  Christians  will  be  very 
chary  of  accepting  the  assiunption  that 
in  the  treatment  of  illness  there  is  no 
need  to  call  on  the  will.  First,  because 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  imagination 
can  be  concentrated  on  the  facts  with- 
out effort  of  will;  but  more  emphatically 
because  the  renewal  of  human  will- 
power (after  its  disablement  from  sin) 
by  the  Incarnation  of  Christ  is  a  cardi- 
nal doctrine  of  Christianity.  Theri^t 
treatment  of  any  evil  assumes,  not  that 
our  will  is  feeble,  but  that  it  is  splendidly 
strong. 

Such  is  the  confidence  of  hope  into 
which  every  child  of  man  is  called  upon 
to  enter.  It  is  based,  not  on  any  rec- 
ondite theory  of  the  relation  between 
the  human  and  the  divine,  but  simply 
and  directly  on  the  deeply  rooted, 
almost  universal  instincts  which  haire 
from  time  immemorial  caused  the 
generations  of  mankmd  to  put  their 
trust  in  prayer.  Unless  all  prayer  is 
a  complete  and  hollow  delusion,  the 
principle  of  it  is  the  principle  of  auto- 
suggestion, which  is  now  revealed 
afresh  in  a  limited  department  of  human 
needs;  and  it  remains  for  all  who  bdieve 
in  God  to  translate  it  into  something 
no  less  glorious  than  a  fresh  imparting 
of  the  Life  Eternal. 
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SioxTRD  again  distinctly  saw  his  fa- 
ther and  the  solemn  air  of  his  warning, 
the  words  of  which  still  rang  with  a 
grave  foreboding  sound  in  his  ears : '  Re- 
member that  you  must  never  trust  one 
of  that  race  of  rascals,  which  is  foreign 
to  us,  and  which  will  always  betray  us. 
Those  fellows  are  kinsmen  of  the  trolls 
and  the  wood  sprites,  not  of  ours. 
That  is  why  they  can  foretell  the  future 
and  excel  us  in  the  art  of  music;  but  it 
is  also  for  that  reason  that  they  will 
never  be  honest  Christians.  They  re- 
semble the  trolls  in  this  respect  also, 
that  they  love  to  glide  among  us,  to 
cajole  and  flatter  us,  and  to  throw  dust 
in  our  eyes,  so  that  they  may  introduce 
themselves  as  servants  in  the  peasants' 
houses,  and  marry  our  daughters,  and 
then  ruin  our  farms.  But  woe  imto  him 
who  has  taken  a  gypsy  into  his  house- 
hold! The  troll  in  him  will  never  lose 
hold  on  its  portion,  and  it  will  one  day 
appear.  Whether  the  gypsy  wills  it  or 
no,  he  ends  by  bringing  want,  and  ruin, 
and  misery  upon  all  who  had  faith  in 
him.' 

Sigurd  brought  these  words  back  be- 
fore his  mind,  as  he  waited  in  silence 
for  his  mother's  answer.  For  her  part, 
she  remained  mute,  delaying  her  re- 
sponse. 

*It  would  be  better  if  you  sent  Jan 
upon  his  way  as  soon  as  possible,'  he 
insisted. 

His  mother  suddenly  stopped  work- 
ing, lifted  her  head,  and  gazed  deep  in- 
to her  son's  eyes. 

'Jan's  race  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  me.    I  intend  to  marry  him. 


Friday  we  shall  call  on  the  pastor  to 
have  him  publish  the  banns.' 

Sigurd  was  frozen  into  the  stiffness  of 
a  statue,  but  what  hurt  him  most  was 
that  he  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of 
what  was  going  on,  that  his  mother  had 
made  such  an  important  decision  with- 
out consulting  him. 

*If  everything  between  you  is  ar- 
ranged, it  is  obviously  useless  for  me 
to  say  anything,'  he  replied,  turning 
around  to  take  his  leave. 

But,  upon  opening  the  door,  he 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  the 
servant.  Jan  entered  the  room  with  a 
profoundly  sombre  expression.  His  face 
bore  the  marks  of  sorrow,  imrelieved  by 
any  hope. 

*I  have  heard  that  Sigurd  wants  me 
to  go  away  because  I  am  a  gypsy,'  he 
said,  approaching  his  mistress  with  his 
hand  held  out  for  a  farewell  clasp. 
'Only  life  on  the  broad  highway  re- 
mains for  me.* 

'Don't  let  Sigurd  worry  you,'  re- 
plied the  mistress.  'I  have  told  him 
that  we  intend  to  have  the  banns  for 
our  marriage  published.' 

'  There  is  no  use  dreaming  of  that  any 
longer,'  replied  the  servant,  and  he  let 
himself  sink  upon  the  bench  as  if  into  a 
chasm  of  despair.  With  his  eyes  fixed 
dully  on  the  groimd,  he  remained 
seated  there,  nervously  tapping  his  hat 
with  his  hand. 

'It  is  useless  ever  to  try  to  escape 
from  it,*  he  finally  said.  'Whatever 
you  do,  no  matter  if  you  work  until  you 
render  up  your  soid,  you  are  always 
thwarted.  Whoever  bdongs  to  a  fam- 
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ily  of  peasants  will  never  realize  what  it 
means  to  have  no  other  heritage  than 
wretchedness  and  want.  There  is  no 
happiness  for  me,  I  know  it  well.  I  am 
condemned  to  resume  my  life  as  a 
horse-dealer  and  tinker.' 

The  mistress  came  nearer  to  him. 

*I  have  seen  your  efforts  and  your 
willingness.  I  think  that  Sigurd  must 
have  seen  them,  too.  I  hope  that  his 
spirit  is  generous  enough  to  give  you 
credit  for  what  you  have  done.' 

*No,  no,  that  would  be  asking  too 
much.' 

*In  any  case,'  continued  the  woman, 
'I  am  still  mistress  here.' 

*I  shall  not  stay  for  one  day  against 
Sigurd's  will,'  interrupted  the  servant. 
•The  farm  is  his  inheritance,  and  I 
should  not  wish,  by  remaining,  to  be 
the  cause  of  a  quarrel  between  him  and 

you.' 

A  long  silence  followed  this  declara- 
tion. Sigurd  felt  that  his  mother  was 
waiting  for  him  to  beg  Jan  to  remain 
with  them,  and  he  himself  was  so  deep- 
ly touched  by  the  servant's  words  that 
he  was  half  disposed  to  do  it.  But  his 
father's  warning  still  echoed  in  his 
memory.  Such  a  conflict  raged  within 
him  that  he  could  not  utter  a  single 
word.  He  asked  himself  if  there  might 
not  be,  by  way  of  exception,  a  fine  and 
trustworthy  man  among  the  gypsies, 
and  if  Jan  were  not  this  exception. 

During  this  time,  Jan  did  not  stir. 
He  had  stopped  playing  with  his  hat, 
and  stared  before  him  with  melancholy 
eyes  that  seemed  to  penetrate  infinite, 
desolate  spaces. 

It  was  the  mother  who  broke  the 
silence. 

'I  know  the  kind  of  man  that  you 
would  be  if  you  stayed  here  with  us,* 
she  said.  'I  do  not  want  you  to  fall 
back  into  misery  again.  And  I  shall  fol- 
low you  if  you  go  away.* 

'I  will  never  permit  that,*  cried  Jan. 
'After  having  lived  a  peasant's  life»  you 


would  wander  through  the  country  as 
the  wife  of  a  gypsy?  No,  never  thatl* 

Sigurd  still  held  his  peace.  But  he 
was  secretly  ashamed.  The  two  othera 
were  so  ready  with  fine  gestures^  with 
noble  acts,  while  he  seemed  hard  and 
evil-minded. 

The  gypsy  finally  roused  himself  and 
walked  toward  Sigurd  with  his  hand 
stretched  out. 

*  Good-bye,  Sigurd,*  he  said.  *  Be- 
lieve me  when  I  say  that  I  want  noth- 
ing that  is  yours.  You  have  heard  80 
much  evil  spoken  of  us  that  you  do  not 
dare  to  have  confidence.  Good-bye.* 

Sigurd  did  not  take  the  extended 
hand,  nor  did  he  reply.  He  was  so 
crushed  by  Jan's  nobility  and  by  his 
own  inferiority  that  he  felt  his  throat 
choked  with  sobs.  To  conceal  his  emo- 
tions, he  rushed  out;  before  reaching 
the  door  he  burst  into  tears. 

The  next  day  Sigurd  was  silent  and 
downcast.  He  sat  idle  in  front  of  the 
house  on  an  oak  plank  whkh  served  as 
a  bench.  Jan  was  working  at  his  chores 
in  the  yard  and  the  young  man  fol- 
lowed him  with  his  eyes.  Jan  finatty 
called  out  to  him,  speaking  gently  aiul 
jestingly,  as  of  old.  Sigurd  was  so  hap- 
py at  this  that  he  followed  him  about 
all  day.  His  mother  also  treated  him 
kindly,  but  he  paid  her  no  great  atten- 
tion. He  was  one  of  those  people  who 
can  love  only  one  person  at  a  time,  aind 
all  the  love  that  he  previously  felt  tat 
her  he  now  conferred  upon  Jan. 

It  seemed  understood  that  Sigurd 
would  no  longer  oppose  the  marriage; 
so  the  banns  were  published  and,  a  few 
days  later,  the  ceremony  performed. 
It  was  a  very  quiet  marriage.  Only  the 
nearest  neighbors  had  been  invited. 
Jan  was  grave;  he  did  not  mingle  with 
the  yoimg  folk,  but  talked  with  reason- 
able people.  He  made  a  very  good  im- 
pression; and  many  of  the  guests,  on 
their  way  home,  remarked  that  veiy 
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probably  there  were  serious  men  even 
among  the  gypsies. 

Two  or  three  weeks  after  the  mar- 
riage»  Jan  and  Sigurd  started  to  dig 
a  new  well.  During  the  work,  they 
found  several  kinds  of  earth:  first  a 
thin  layer  of  sod,  then  a  layer  of  fine 
sand,  and  finally  gravel  and  clay.  They 
often  came  upon  old  knife-blades  and 
keys  that  had  been  buried  in  the 
course  of  years.  As  the  work  advanced, 
they  took  more  and  more  interest  in 
it.  They  dug  vigorously,  joking  and 
laughing,  curious  to  find  what  new  dis- 
coveries they  would  make.  *  Perhaps,* 
said  Jan,  'there  might  be  gold  and  sil- 
ver.* A  little  lower,  they  brought  to 
light  a  second  layer  of  marine  sand, 
and  under  this  another  kind  of  gravel. 
Seeing  it,  Jan  uttered  a  cry,  leaned  for- 
ward, and  picked  up  a  handful  that 
he  squeezed  between  his  fingers.  At 
length,  he  actually  tasted  of  it. 

'Didn't  I  tell  you  that  we  should 
find  gold?'  he  said. 

'What  have  you  found?'  asked  Si- 
gurd excitedly. 

*I  shall  say  nothing  without  being 
sure  first,'  replied  the  gypsy. 

At  this  moment  the  mistress  called 
out  to  Jan. 

'Come  and  help  me,  Jan,'  she  cried. 
Jan  and  Sigurd  lifted  their  heads  at 
the  same  time  and  gazed  over  the  edge 
of  the  well.  Two  outlandish  wagons 
had  come  into  the  yard.  Swarthy  men 
with  pock-marked  and  scarred  faces, 
ugly,  squat  women,  and  noisy,  impu- 
dent children  followed  the  wagons,  as 
usual.  Sigurd  felt  nervous,  and  it  also 
appeared  to  him  that  Jain's  face  dark- 
ened noticeably. 

'Are  you  going  to  chase  them  away, 
Jan?'  said  the  woman  anxiously. 

'What  do  you  want  me  to  chase 
them  away  for?'  replied  Jan,  laughing. 
'Why,  it 's  my  father  and  mother  and 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  they  have 
come  to  see  what  has  become  of  me.* 
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He  jumped  out  of  the  well  and  ran  to 
his  family.  There  was  a  kind  of  hesi- 
tancy in  his  manner,  but  the  nearer  he 
approached  his  family,  the  more  thi^ 
embarrassment  disappeared.  When  he 
finally  arrived  in  their  midst,  he  threw 
his  arms  eagerly  about  them  and  ut- 
tered a  piercing  cry  like  a  man  freed 
from  prison.  He  was  crazy  with  delight. 
With  a  single  bound  he  leaped  on  the 
back  of  one  of  the  horses,  executed  a 
few  pirouettes  there,  then  jumped  to 
the  ground  to  frolic  about  with  his 
elder  brother.  He  rolled  in  the  dirt 
with  the  crowd  of  wild  children,  who 
shrieked  with  joy. 

The  whole  day  was  one  continuous 
celebration.  Jan  did  nothing  but  play 
the  violin.  They  all  drank  heavily  ex- 
cept Jan,  who  played  the  whole  time. 
In  the  evening  they  danced;  Jan 
danced  as  well,  but  without  stopping 
his  playing. 

Sigurd  remained  with  them.  Al- 
though he  did  not  like  gypsies  at  close 
quarters,  he  could  not  resist  his  desire 
to  watch  Jan  and  listen  to  his  playing. 
Furthermore,  while  he  listened,  he  felt 
his  heart  grow  lighter.  His  spirit  be- 
came more  carefree.  For  the  first  time 
in  his  life  he  realized  that  it  might  be  a 
good  thing  to  be  alive.  At  bottom,  he 
had  always  lived  under  the  oppression 
of  one  idea:  the  heavy  task  that  he  had 
imposed  on  himself,  to  fight  against  the 
encroachment  of  the  sand,  even  as  his 
grandfathers  had  done,  and  not  to  let 
the  farm  fall  into  decay.  However,  it 
was  not  forgetting  the  farm  to  enjoy 
himself  just  this  once  I 

Capricious  Fate  decreed  that  Jan  the 
gypsy  should  never  carry  out  the  un- 
dertaking of  digging  the  new  well.  The 
day  after  his  parents'  visit  he  slept  into 
the  afternoon,  when  a  messenger  from 
the  richest  farmer  in  the  countryside 
came  to  find  him:  Jan  was  asked  to 
perform  a  great  favor.  The  farmer  was 
giving  his  daughter  in  marriage,  the 
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house  was  full  of  people  who  were  eager 
to  dance;  but  the  musician  hired  for  the 
occasion  had  announced  that  he  was 
sick;  would  not  Jan  consent  to  play  for 
them?  Jan  consented  and  Sigurd  ac- 
companied him.  The  festivities  lasted 
for  three  days.  When  Jan  and  Sigurd 
found  themselves  at  home  again,  they 
were  too  tired  to  work;  Sigurd  had 
danced  and  drunk,  jested  and  made 
merry:  he  was  like  a  man  half  asleep 
and  had  not  recovered  from  his  as- 
tonishment that  life  could  offer  such 
happiness. 

As  if  by  intention,  visitors  always 
arrived  just  at  the  moment  they  got 
around  to  discuss  resuming  work  on  the 
well.  Most  of  the  time  Jan's  family 
were  present.  He  seemed  to  be  related 
to  all  the  gypsies  in  the  province,  and 
he  received  them  all  with  open  arms. 
These  receptions  cut  a  large  slice  out  of 
the  provisions  and  grain  of  the  farm, 
and  when  Jan  was  alone  with  his  wife 
and  Sigurd,  he  complained  of  his  kins- 
folk who  were  ruining  them.  But  no 
sooner  did  a  member  of  his  race  appear 
than  he  would  hasten  to  treat  him  roy- 
ally. They  often  played  cards  and  once 
a  gypsy  succeeded  in  making  him  bet 
and  lose  a  cow.  Jan  pretended  that  he 
had  sold  it,  but  his  wife  and  Sigurd 
soon  discovered  the  truth. 

The  cow  was,  in  Sigurd's  eyes,  the 
whole  domain;  and  when  he  heard  that 
Jan  had  lost  it  by  gambling,  he  flew  in- 
to a  violent  rage.  This  incident  seemed 
suddenly  to  open  his  eyes  and  make 
him  see  the  state  of  the  household. 

The  Br6dan6  farm  was  soon  so  poor 
that  the  strictest  economy  was  neces- 
sary to  maintain  it.  Poverty  had  in- 
creased under  the  regime  of  Jan  the 
gypsy.  Sigurd  had  the  impression  of 
having  spent  the  whole  kst  year  in  a 
dream.  He  had  not  seen  how  much  of 
the  fields  was  covered  by  sand.  In  the 
spring,  Jan  had  even  sown  into  the 
sand  and  only  a  few  poor  shoots  had 


appeared.  Sigurd's  inheritance  seemed 
to  be  completely  wasted  away. 

Sigurd  came  back  into  the  house  to 
speak  seriously  to  Jan»  but  Jan  played, 
and,  not  wishing  to  interrupt  him, 
Sigurd  sat  and  listened.  As  usual,  his 
soul  was  at  peace  under  the  influence  of 
this  music.  He  dreamed  of  how  hard, 
how  dull,  how  severe  his  life  had  been 
before  Jan's  arrival;  and  he  came  to 
the  point  of  asking  himself  whether  he 
really  would  care  to  resume  it. 

Suddenly  Jan  stopped  his  playing. 

'Tell  me  something,  Sigurd,'  he  be- 
gan in  a  very  soft  voice.  'Do  you  want 
me  to  go  away  and  leave  you  in  peaoe^ 
you  and  what  belongs  to  you}' 

Sigurd  was  so  astonish^,  because  he 
was  just  reflecting  how  to  get  rid  of 
him,  that  he  did  not  know  what  to 
reply. 

'You  have  only  to  speak  one  word  if 
you  wish  to  see  me  no  longer/  ooo- 
tinued  Jan. 

Sigurd's  heart  contracted  painfully 
at  the  idea  of  separation  from  Jan. 

'No,  I  want  you  to  stay,*  he  finally 
replied. 

'Then  do  not  hold  me  responsible 
for  the  fate  of  your  inheritance,'  said 
Jan  solemnly,  'because  the  offer  I  just 
made  you  was  serious  and  carefiilly 
considered.' 

The  time  soon  came  when  Sigoid 
took  to  running  about  the  country  be- 
hind the  wagons  of  the  gypsies.  Notl^ 
ing  was  left  in  the  pantry,  no  savant 
was  in  the  house,  no  cow  in  the  stable. 
There  was  scarcely  a  horse  and  wagOD 
that  Jan  had  not  license  to  sell.  One 
day  Jan  resolutely  hitched  up  their 
last  horse  in  the  wagon  and  loaded 
down  the  latter  with  pots  and  pans^ 
old  blankets  and  cushions,  their  poor 
clothes,  and  finally  his  own  tinker's 
tools.  Last  of  all,  he  called  to  his  wife. 
She  came  out  of  the  house  with  a  baby 
in  her  anns  and  took  her  place  in  tbe 
W«igou, 
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Sigurd  had  made  no  preparations. 
He  looked  at  what  the  others  were  do- 
ing without  moving.  Xome  what  may, 
I  shall  never  leave  the  farm/  he  said  to 
himself.  'Even  though  I  die  of  hunger, 
I  shall  remain.* 

Jan  and  Sigurd's  mother  appeared  to 
consider  it  settled  that  he  should  stay. 
Neither  of  them  said  a  word  to  make 
him  change  his  mind.  But,  as  the  hour 
of  separation  approached,  Sigurd's 
heart  beat  more  and  more  heavily. 
However,  he  said  good-bye  to  them, 
and  let  them  depart  without  leaving  his 
place  in  front  of  the  house.  But  when 
the  wagon  left  the  yard,  the  horror  of 
solitude  took  possession  of  the  young 
man  and  he  had  to  grasp  the  bench 
with  both  hands  to  keep  himself  from 
running  after  them.  At  this  moment 
Jan  turned  and  looked  back  at  Sigurd 
once  more.  Sigurd  stood  up  and  Jan, 
seeing  this,  signaled  to  him  to  come. 
In  two  or  three  long  strides,  Sigurd 
caught  up  to  the  wagon  and  climbed 
into  it. 

In  this  fashion  Sigurd  followed  Jan 
for  over  two  years  in  his  wanderings 
throughout  the  country.  As  a  rule,  he 
and  Jan  walked  beside  the  wagon  in 
which  the  woman  was  seated  with  the 
child.  Whenever  a  fair  was  going  on, 
whether  it  was  down  in  Smaaland  or  far 
off  in  Scania,  they  were  present.  There 
they  would  meet  whole  tribes  of  wan- 
dering people,  and  pass  days  of  revelry 
with  them;  Jan  took  to  strong  drink 
and  Sigurd  also  became  an  habitual 
drinker.  Toward  Christmas,  when  the 
terrible  cold  comes,  they  regained  Br6- 
dane,  to  remain  there  as  long  as  the 
provisions  they  had  begged  lasted. 
When  their  food  was  exhausted,  they 
would  take  to  the  road  again. 

It  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
nomadic  existence  that  gypsies  had 
always  led  ever  since  they  had  come  to 
Sweden,  and  Jan  asked  for  nothing 
better  than  to  follow  it  always.    What 


stroke  of  foolishness  had  formerly 
made  him  content  with  a  settled  life? 
He  craved  liberty  —  freedom  to  play 
the  vagabond  to  his  heart's  content. 

On  seeing  them,  anyone  would  have 
said  that  Sigurd  was  happy  with  his 
new  life  and  that  the  friendship  be- 
tween him  and  Jan  was  at  all  times 
very  warm.  However,  there  were  indi- 
cations of  an  internal  anxiety  that 
gnawed  at  Sigurd.  He  drank  heavily, 
not  like  a  person  who  is  fond  of  alcohol 
for  its  own  sake,  but  like  a  man  who 
drinks  to  drown  a  sorrow.  He  had  also 
become  very  irritable,  and  the  least  bit 
of  trouble  would  throw  him  into  a  vio- 
lent rage. 

One  day  it  so  happened  that  they 
were  following  a  road  which  bordered 
on  a  great  empty  plain.  Attempts  had 
been  made  there  to  bind  down  the  sand 
by  planting  pine  trees.  A  young  growth 
had  appeared  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
road.  In  passing,  Jan  amused  himself 
by  rooting  it  out  with  a  few  kicks. 

'What  are  you  doing?'  cried  Sigurd 
with  a  harsh  voice,  knitting  his  eye- 
brows together. 

It  looked  as  though  he  were  about  to 
fling  himself  upon  the  gypsy. 

'I  am  sending  this  wretched  plant  on 
its  way  and  I  should  like  to  do  the 
same  thing  to  all  of  them,'  replied 
Jan. 

*  What  harm  has  that  little  pine  done 
you?'  demanded  Sigurd. 

'I  can't  explain  to  you  how  that  is,' 
said  Jan,  *but  we  gypsies  delight  in 
countries  where  there  are  bare  plains 
and  open  spaces,  and  wherever  the 
peasant  sows  and  plants  we  cannot 
stay  long.' 

'That  may  be,'  said  Sigurd,  'but  you 
are  going  to  do  me  the  favor  of  inmie- 
diately  replanting  that  poor  pine.' 

Jan  seemed  not  to  comprehend;  he 
looked  at  him  in  wide-eyed  astonish- 
ment. 

'Plant  it  again,  you  understand.  If 
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you  don't  you  will  see  what  will  happen 
to  you  the  day  I  am  of  age.* 

Jan  bent  down  without  reply  and  re- 
planted the  pine.  While  getting  up  he 
cast  an  evil,  lowering  glance  on  Sigurd 
but  never  uttered  a  word. 

The  neighbors  were  much  astonished 
that  Sigurd,  who  was  of  such  good  fam- 
ily, could  remain  among  the  gypsies, 
and  they  expected  him  to  leave  them 
when  he  became  of  age.  If  he  had  that 
intention,  he  could  not  have  realized  it, 
for  the  very  day  that  he  was  twenty- 
one  he  was  arrested  for  stealing  a 
horse. 

Jan,  his  mother,  and  he  had  set  out 
on  one  of  their  regular  vagabonding  ex- 
peditions, and  on  that  particular  morn- 
ing Jan  had  awakened  Sigurd  to  drive 
the  wagon,  as  he  himself  was  called 
upon  to  play  at  a  festival. 

*If  you  don't  go  too  fast,  I  shall 
catch  up  to  you  early  to-morrow,'  he 
said  in  parting. 

Sigurd  reflected  upon  many  things 
that  day  as  he  drove  and  walked  beside 
the  wagon.  He  had  always  quieted  his 
scruples  by  promising  himself  that, 
once  of  age,  he  would  definitely  return 
to  Br6dane  to  resume  his  father's  work, 
but  he  realized  that  morning  that 
he  had  neither  the  courage  nor  the 
strength  to  do  this.  All  the  property 
was  covered  with  sand,  not  one  foot  of 
fertile  soil  remained,  and  around  the 
house,  even  against  the  walls,  the  sand 
was  piled  like  drifts  of  snow.  What 
would  he  do?  What  was  the  use  of  ex- 
pending his  efforts  on  a  hopeless  task? 

Hardly  had  Sigurd  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  better  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  establishing  him- 
self at  Br6dan6,  when  he  heard  his  name 
called  by  two  men  who  were  running 
behind  him.  He  stopped  the  wagon; 
the  two  men  began  to  examine  his 
horse.  It  was  a  new  horse.  Jan  had 
brought  it  in  the  previous  evening,  say- 
ing that  he  purchased  it  from  a  peasant 


in  Frillesas.  But  it  appeared  that  the 
horse  was  stolen,  and  Sigurd,  who  was 
driving  it,  was  arrested  as  a  thief. 

The  accusation  did  not  greatly  dis- 
turb Sigurd:  he  had  a  crowd  of  wit- 
nesses to  testify  that  he  had  not  80 
much  as  been  to  Frillesas  the  night  be- 
fore. He  let  himself  be  led  to  prison 
very  peaceably,  certain  that  he  would 
be  acquitted  after  the  affair  came  be- 
fore the  court. 

The  first  person  that  Sigurd  noticed 
in  the  audience  was  Jan.  He  was  in  the 
centre  of  a  group  of  gypsies.  'Jan  has 
brought  them  here  to  get  me  out,'  he 
said  to  himself,  for  all  these  men  knew 
where  he  had  been  on  the  day  of  the 
theft.  But  when  the  witnesses  w^re 
summoned,  he  found  that  one  after  an- 
other of  them  had  seen  him  on  the  road 
to  Frillesas,  had  seen  him  even  in  the 
village.  There  were  some  who  had  met 
him  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with  a 
stolen  horse. 

Jan  being  unable  to  testify,  Sigurd 
waited  impatiently  for  him  to  get  up 
and,  in  one  way  or  another,  put  an  end 
to  all  these  lies.  But  Jan  made  no  ef- 
fort to  help  him  out,  and  while  things 
were  turning  against  Sigurd,  his  face 
sumed  an  expression  of  profound 
tress.  Once  their  eyes  met,  and  then  Jan 
regarded  Sigurd  as  a  good  father  looks 
upon  a  son  who  has  tiumed  out  badly. 

Sigurd  was  stunned  for  a  moment  by 
this  glance.  Then  a  smile  spread  upon 
his  lips.  He  had  seen  that  everything 
written  on  Jan's  face  was  false.  He 
had  seen  that  Jan  was  happy,  that  Jan 
had  planned  the  trick,  and  that  Jan 
had  schemed  to  send  him  to  prison. 

And,  inexplicably,  as  he  took  ac- 
count of  Jan's  betrayal  a  sudden  feel- 
ing of  joy  ran  through  Sigurd.  He  was 
astonished  at  himself.  He  understood 
that  he  would  be  sentenced  to  hard  la- 
bor for  several  years  and  yet  he  felt  like 
one  who  has  recovered  his  liberty. 

When  he  was  led  back  to  his  cell  and 
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found  himself  alone,  he  realized  that  he 
had  become  another  man.  The  very  in- 
stant his  eyes  had  plunged  into  the 
soul  of  Jan  the  gypsy  and  had  discov- 
ered that  he  was  false  and  wicked  at 
the  bottom,  Sigurd  had  been  delivered 
from  an  evil  spell.  He  had  been  in  the 
power  of  a  vagabond,  and  there  was  a 
great  joy  in  his  soul  at  being  free  again. 
But  in  awakening  to  reality  he  saw 
also  what  he  had  become,  and  he  was 
afraid. 

The  next  day,  led  back  before  the 
court,  he  hardly  tried  to  defend  him- 
self. What  if  he  were  innocent  and  peo- 
ple thought  him  guilty!  He  felt  that  he 
was  a  great  criminal.  He  was  in  a  state 
of  mind  when  he  loved  to  suffer.  More- 
over, he  was  glad  to  be  so  violently 
separated  from  the  past,  from  all  that 
had  tempted  and  seduced  him. 

When  the  sentence  was  pronounced, 
Sigurd  scarcely  realized  what  it  meant, 
because  that  very  moment  he  had  con- 
demned himself  to  hard  labor  for  life: 
that  was  the  task  of  his  ancestors  which 
he  decided  to  resume,  however  hopeless 
it  might  seem. 

At  length  a  day  came  when  Sigurd 
returned  to  his  deserted  home  and  val- 
iantly set  about  his  work.  He  arranged 
to  hire  himself  out  during  the  winter  in 
building  a  barn;  in  the  spring  he  went 
back  to  Bredane,  having  earned  enough 
to  live  until  the  following  autumn. 

He  tried  raising  groves  of  pines  and 
sowing  oats  in  order  to  check  the  sand. 
He  worked  without  success  but  dog- 


gedly, as  he  had  condemned  himself 
to  do. 

One  day  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  have  a  well  near  the  house; 
he  began  digging  in  the  place  where  he 
and  Jan  had  formerly  begun  to  work. 
When  he  had  come  to  a  certain  depth, 
he  struck  a  layer  of  limestone  soil. 
Now  in  Scania  he  had  learned  that  this 
was  rich  earth  and,  although  he  had  be- 
come a  very  sensible  and  calm  man,  he 
jumped  with  joy. 

There  he  had  found  the  way,  not  qnly 
of  making  himself  master  of  the  sand, 
but  also  of  making  it  fertile.  An  end  to 
his  hopeless  forced  labor  I  Work  full  of 
promise  and  pleasure  opened  itself  be- 
fore him.  He  already  saw  himself  pro- 
prietor of  a  beautiful  farm,  rich  and 
prosperous. 

Suddenly  he  remembered  that,  in 
the  work  of  digging  the  well,  Jan  had 
seized  a  lump  of  clay  and  looked  at  it 
carefully,  saying  that  he  was  sure  he 
had  discovered  gold. 

'He  saw  the  limestone,  he  recognized 
its  value,  he  knew  of  the  whole  thing!' 
reflected  Sigurd.  'And  he  chose  to  wan- 
der and  beg  rather  than  to  stay  on  the 
farm  and  make  us  all  rich.' 

But  this  thought  awoke  no  bitterness 
or  hate  in  him,  nothing  but  pity.  He 
understood  that  the  gypsy  could  not 
reason  or  act  otherwise.  He  was  of  an- 
other breed  and  compelled  to  live  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  his  kind.  Whether 
that  brought  happiness  or  misfortune  on 
himself  and  others,  he  could  not  change 
his  nature. 
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Splendor  and  Queen  and  Mystery  manifold 
And  very  Regent  of  the  untroubled  sky. 

Whom  in  a  dream  St.  Hilda  did  behold 
And  heard  a  woodland  music  passing  by: 
You  shall  receive  me  when  the  clouds  are  high 

With  evening  and  the  sheep  attain  the  fold. 

This  is  the  faith  that  I  have  held  and  hold. 
And  this  is  that  wherein  I  mean  to  die. 

n 

Steep  are  the  seas  and  savaging  and  cold 

In  broken  waters  terrible  to  try; 
And  vast  against  the  winter  night  the  wold. 

And  harborless  for  any  sail  to  lie. 

Yet  have  you  heard  above  the  waves  a  cry. 
And  hanged  above  the  hills  a  cusp  of  gold. 
This  is  the  faith  that  I  have  held  and  hold. 

And  this  is  that  in  which  I  mean  to  die. 

Ill 

Help  of  the  half-defeated,  Helm  of  old. 

Shrine  of  the  Sword,  and  Tower  of  Ivory; 
Standing  apart,  supreme  and  aureoled. 

The  Battler's  vision  and  the  World's  reply. 

You  shall  restore  me,  O  my  last  Ally, 
To  vengeance  and  the  glories  of  the  bold. 
This  is  the  faith  that  I  have  held  and  hold, 

And  this  is  that  in  which  I  mean  to  die. 

Envoi 

Prince  of  the  degradations,  bought  and  sold. 
These  verses,  written  in  your  crumbling  sty. 

Proclaim  the  faith  that  I  have  held  and  hold, 
And  publish  that  in  which  I  mean  to  die. 
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BY  F.  SCHORNEMANN 


Fh>m  Die  BUfe,  June  ft5 
(Berlin  EvANOSLiCAir-CbNSBSYATivs  Political  and  Litbbabt  Review) 


DuBiNG  nine  years  in  America  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  many  Irishmen, 
old  and  young,  in  all  stages  of  Ameri- 
canization. They  ranged  from  those 
who  were  twenty  per  cent  American 
to  those  who  were  one  hundred  and 
twenty  per  cent  American.  Young 
Irish  men  and  women  were  among  my 
students.  I  knew  many  socially.  I  had 
to  deal  with  many  Irishmen  in  various 
ofiBcial  relations  —  on  the  police  force, 
on  the  railways,  at  the  post  office. 
They  are  especially  numerous  in  New 
England.  Naturally  most  of  these  im- 
migrants originally  come  from  the 
poorer  classes.  They  are  an  aggressive 
and  combative  race,  and  instinctively 
take  to  politics.  Whether  educated  or 
uneducated,  they  are  invariably  cordial 
and  agreeable;  they  possess  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  good  nature  and 
humor;  but  they  are  emotional  and 
excitable,  and  not  always  easy  to  deal 
with.  Their  imagination  often  carries 
them  away. 

My  first  unpleasant  experience  in 
New  York  was  with  an  Irish  cabman 
who  demanded  an  exorbitant  price  for 
taking  me  from  a  hotel  in  Hoboken  to 
New  York.  As  my  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  was  not  adequate  at 
this  time  for  such  an  emergency,  I 
sought  the  aid  of  my  landlady.  There 
was  a  short,  violent  passage  of  arms, 
ending  in  a  victory  for  us.  The  Irish 
woman  speedily  put  to  rout  the  Irish 
man. 

Later  my  wife  and  I  hunted  vainly 
for  lodgings  in  the  New  England  town 
that  became  our  home,  because  the 


native  Americans  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  us  despised  foreigners.  Fi- 
nally, a  humble  Irish  family  gave  us 
shelter.  We  regarded  this  as  an  act  of 
courtesy.  But  our  hosts  could  not  help 
us.  socisJly.  Our  college  colleagues  did 
not  call  upon  us.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened when  I  took  lodgings  with  an- 
other Irish  family.  The  Anglo-Ameri- 
can upper  classes  in  the  United  States, 
who  run  national  politics  and  set  the 
standards  in  education,  art,  literature, 
and  public  opinion,  refuse  to  associate 
with  the  Irish,  and  thus  force  an  artifi- 
cial segregation  of  the  two  nationali- 
ties. Irish  Catholics  are  not  popular 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  Protestants.  I 
first  learned  of  the  latter  prejudice 
from  an  Anglo-American  neighbor, 
who  took  pains  to  caution  me  against 
a  family  that  lived  next  door  to  me. 
I  could  not  understand  his  objection 
at  first,  and  thought  it  was  the  mere 
fact  that  they  were  Irish,  until  he  told 
me  explicitly  that  it  was  because  the 
man  was  a  Catholic. 

One  observes  this  mutual  aloofness  in 
political  life.  The  Republican  Party  is 
not  only  the  party  of  the  wealthy,  but 
also  of  the  cultivated;  to  it  belong  *all 
people  you  invite  to  your  house'  — 
that  is,  Americans  of  English  descent. 
The  Irish  —  like  the  Grerman-Ameri- 
cans  when  they  first  came  to  America 
—  belong  to  the  Democratic  Party, 
which  is  rather  more  the  party  of 
the  common  people.  The  Irish  compen- 
sate themselves  for  the  native  Ameri* 
can  monopoly  of  national  politics,  by 
pretty  nearly  running  things  in  local 
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politics.  This  arouses  immense  indig- 
nation among  the  so-called  better 
classes  in  Eastern  cities.  For  instance, 
the  Irish  school-boards  largely  control 
the  appointment  of  school-teachers,  and 
as  a  result  American  families  send 
their  children  by  preference  to  private 
schools.  It  is  not  until  he  has  inter- 
married with  people  of  the  old  stock, 
or  distinguished  himself  in  the  business 
or  professional  world,  that  an  Irish- 
American  is  received  in  the  better 
social  circles. 

Among  several  postmen  who  at  dif- 
ferent times  delivered  my  mail  in 
America,  only  one  was  of  English  birth. 
He  was  an  unpleasant,  arrogant  fellow, 
who  tried  to  spy  upon  me  as  a  Hun. 
The  Irish  postmen  cautioned  me 
against  him.  Up  to  the  time  that 
America  actually  entered  the  war,  I 
was  treated  most  cordially  by  these 
Irish  mailmen.  We  always  had  some- 
thing to  talk  about  —  city  or  state 
politics,  the  last  reports  in  the  news- 
papers, and  often  their  family  affairs. 
For  instance,  the  morning  that  the  sub- 
marine Deutschland  reached  America, 
an  Irish  friend  came  to  me  and  said: 
*  Shake  hands,  Doctor.'  That  was  all, 
but  it  spoke  volumes. 

However,  from  1917  on,  my  Irish 
friends  cautiously  avoided  discussing 
international  affairs  with  me.  Until 
then  they  had  opposed  vigorously  the 
insincere  pro-English  neutrality  of  the 
United  States,  but  they  would  not  tol- 
erate anything  against  America  her- 
self. Wilson  also  had  a  great  influence 
over  them.  I  recall  only  one  Irishman, 
among  several  clever  men  of  that  race 
whom  I  knew,  who  saw  through  Wilson 
from  the  first. 

But  though  the  Irish  became  politi- 
cally alienated  from  my  own  point  of 
view,  their  personal  relations  with  me 
continued  most  friendly.  Even  in  the 
days  when  we  'Huns'  were  universally 
reviled,  the  Irish  were  always  kind  and 


considerate;  and  this  was  true  although 
their  official  responsibility  required 
them  to  keep  close  watch  on  our  move- 
ments and  to  hamper  our  freedom  in 
many  ways. 

However,  what  I  report  as  to  their 
kindliness  and  personal  consideration 
must  not  mislead  Germans  mto  mis- 
interpreting  the  political  sentiments  of 
the  Irish  in  the  United  States,  as  so 
many  of  our  people,  both  in  Germany 
and  America,  are  prone  to  do.  The 
Irish  and  the  Grermans  are  akin  in  their 
dislike  and  opposition  to  whatever  is 
English;  but  if  the  Irishman  is  anti- 
English,  as  a  rule  this  does  not  make 
him  a  pro-Grerman.  English  is  his 
mother  tongue,  and  this  fact  alone 
forms  a  barrier  between  him  and  our- 
selves.  When  it  comes  to  serious  deci- 
sions, he  instinctively  sides  with  the 
people  who  speak  English.  That  tend- 
ency is  irresistible.  A  man  speaking 
English  is,  after  all,  the  man  he  under- 
stands and  trusts. 

Let  me  repeat  a  little  anecdote  to 
illustrate  this.  Two  intoxicated  'Ameri- 
cans'clambered  into  a  street  car.  Their 
accent  betrayed  them  as  respectively 
of  Irish  and  German  birth.  The  Irish- 
man was  very  noisy,  and  his  German 
friend  tried  to  quiet  him.  Thereupon 
he  turned  upon  the  latter  and  said: 
'Shut  up,  you  dirty  foreigner.* 

We  Germans  also  have  a  greatly  ex- 
aggerated idea  of  the  strength  of  the 
Irish  vote  —  which,  for  that  matter, 
is  just  as  National-American  as  the 
vote  of  the  oldest  natives.  In  any  ques- 
tion affecting  America,  the  Irish  will 
invariably  stand  by  their  adopted  coun- 
try. Last  of  all,  the  Irish  in  America 
are  no  more  united  than  are  the  Ger- 
mans in  that  country.  Let  me  cite 
the  case  of  two  excellent  examples  ^f 
representative  Irish  people  whom  I 
knew  personally. 

One  of  these  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  trustworthy  man  in  the 
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city  where  I  lived.  He  did  not  enjoy 
the  advantage  of  an  education,  but 
possessed  great  native  shrewdness, 
and  it  was  always  a  pleasure  to  con- 
verse with  him.  He  had  arrived  in 
America  a  penniless  immigrant,  and 
had  acquired  a  fortune  by  his  own 
thrift  and  industry.  Beginning  as  a 
common  laborer,  he  had  become  a 
wealthy  real-estate  owner.  Whenever 
he  spoke  of  the  old  country  he  would 
grow  enthusiastic,  although  he  knew 
nothing  of  Irish  affairs  except  what  he 
read  in  American  papers.  His  children, 
all  of  whom  had  been  born  in  the 
United  States,  were  well-educated,  and 
might  pass  anywhere  for  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans. To  them  Ireland  was  little  more 
than  a  name.  If  their  father  had  not 
been  a  wealthy  and  universally  re- 
spected man,  they  probably  would 
have  been  ashamed  of  his  brogue.  So 
far  as  they  were  concerned,  they  were 
one  hundred  per  cent  Americans,  and 
resented  being  mistaken  for  anything 
else. 

The  second  was  an  honest  Irish 
washerwoman,  very  much  of  a  char- 
acter. She  worked  for  my  family  for 
five  years.  That  was  a  significant  fact, 
and  one  that  gave  us  a  great  attach- 
ment to  her,  because  certain  members 


of  her  family  tried  to  turn  her  against 
us  Germans  during  the  first  months  of 
the  war.  However,  she  was  immovable 
in  her  loyalty  to  us,  although  she 
thought  like  the  rest  of  her  countrymen 
regarding  Germany.  Her  family  was 
ail  excellent  illustration  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  industrious  people  can  get 
ahead  in  America.  She  and  her  hus- 
band worked  hard  in  order  that  their 
children  might  enjoy  a  better  position 
in  the  world.  Parents  and  children 
were  devoted  to  each  other.  But  the 
children  were  wholly  American.  They 
did  not  take  the  slightest  interest  in 
the  weal  and  woe  of  Ireland.  Their 
grandmother  over  there  was  still  alive, 
but  they  seldom  heard  from  her.  All 
their  uncles  and  aunts  had  been  in  the 
United  States  for  many  years.  When- 
ever they  had  a  family  reunion,  and  on 
St.  Patrick's  Day,  they  would  wear  a 
green  ribbon  and  perhaps  sing  senti- 
mental Irish  airs.  The  old  people  might 
feel  a  vague  pang  of  regret,  but  still 
their  dominant  sentiment  was  pride 
and  pleasure  at  seeing  their  children 
get  ahead.  In  a  few  rare  instances  the 
Irish  Americans  preserve  their  old 
native  traditions  intact,  but  as  a  body 
they  are  politically  lost  to  their  mother 
country. 
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SUN 

BY  THEODORE  MAYNARD 

[New  Witness] 

Sleeper  in  primal  darkness,  who  first 

heard 
God  break  eternal  silence  with  a  word 
That  stirred  the  chaos  into  form  and 

flame; 
That  clove  the  day  from  night;  that 

gave  a  name 
In  turn  to  every  torch-enkindled  star  — 
Eldest  brother,  thou,  to  all  things  that 

are! 
Beneath  thy  ray,  revealed  in  light  and 

shade. 
Water  took  wings;  the  firmament  was 

made; 
And  earth,  arising  out  of  ocean,  bore 
Fruit  trees  whose  seed  lies  at  the  fruit's 

deep  core. 
And  thou  and  thy  sweet  sister  moon 

were  given 
Dominion  o'er  the  burning  lamps  of 

heaven. 
Which  mark  the  seasons  and  which  pull 

the  tides 
And  hold  the  line  where  day  from  night 

divides. 

Warmed  through,  the  great  sea-mon- 
sters spouted  foam; 

Fish  swam  the  seas;  the  wild  birds  built 
a  home; 

The  long  procession  of  the  beasts  began; 

And  God  in  his  own  image  created  man. 

Thy  raging  anger  through  the  cosmos 

sheds 
A  benediction  on  a  billion  heads. 
Thine  is  the  heart  at  which  creation 

stands. 
Toasting  before  thy  fire  its  sides  and 

hands. 


Thy  universal  domesticity 

Comforts  the  purring  cat,  the  apple 

tree. 
The  dragon  fly  and  all  things  that  drew 

life. 
As  equally  as  Adam  and  his  wife. 


When  the  last  frozen  fountain  is 
leased. 

And  the  last  harvest  of  the  world  in- 
creased 

By  thy  beneficence;  when  last  there 
dies 

Sunset  as  an  emperor  upon  the  skies; 

When,  neither  feeble  nor  with  breast 
grown  cold, 

Thou  perish  as  the  prophet  has  fore- 
told— 

Washed  over  and  drowned  in  dreadful 
seas  of  blood  — 

And  earth  is  drenched  with  fire  as  ^th 
a  flood: 

If  (as  I  think  may  be)  each  man  may 
take 

Some  relic  of  the  sun  —  for  her  dear 
sake 

I'll  choose  that  shaft  of  light  she  used 
to  wear 

On  sunny  days  amid  her  mortal  hair. 

THE  SINGER 

BY   H.   H. 
[Morning  Pod\ 

The  color  of  the  rose  is  in  your  song. 
And  all  the  tints  of  the  unfolding  trees. 
The  ever-chajiging  hues  of  sunlit  seas. 
The    flame   within   the   com   where 

poppies  throng; 
The  ripple  of  the  grass,  the  glow  of  sun. 
And  all  the  wonder  of  a  summer  night 
When  through  the  skies  the  stars  take 

silvei*  flight  — 
Sing  on,  sing  on  I 
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WIMBLEDON  ECHOES 

Now  that  the  dust  of  the  Suzanne- 
Molla  tennis-battle  has  cleared*  it  is 
amusing  to  observe  the  attention  it 
attracted  in  the  English  press.  Any 
temptation  to  regard  the  human  foibles 
involved  in  a  slightly  humorous  light 
was  resisted.  To  such  connoisseurs  of 
sportmanship  as  the  British,  there  was 
a  wealth  of  material.  But  the  criticism 
was  never  harsh.  Suzanne's  superiority 
was  graciously  acknowledged,  though 
her  behavior  at  Forest  HiUs  last  year 
was  not  forgotten.  The  Daily  Telegraph 
said,  *It  did  not  "exactly"  reverse 
Forest  Hills.  When  Mile.  Lenglen  had 
lost  the  first  set,  at  2-6,  to  Mrs.  Mallory 
"over  there,"  she  retired  on  the  ground 
of  physical  distress.  When  "  Molla  "  had 
lost  the  first  set,  2-6,  on  Saturday,  she 
had  no  more  thought  of  retiring  than 
the  girl  who  had  waited  twelve  hours 
for  the  match  to  begin,  and  then, 
squeezed  out  in  the  rush,  had  seen  it, 
hoisted  on  the  friendly  shoulders  of  a 
comjnissionaire.'  The  Westminster  Ga- 
zette reported  that  *Mlle.  Lenglen  had 
the  gallery  against  her  through  the 
first  set;  it  was  lukewarm  for  half  the 
second.  And  then,  with  a  dramatic 
suddenness,  the  change  came  in  the 
fourth  game.*  Her  superiority  eventu- 
ally received  the  praise  it  deserved. 
But,  for  the  most  part,  no  journalistic 
conmient  was  made  on  the  personalities 
of  the  two  stars.  America  was  credited 
with  excellent  sportmanship  in  defeat. 

IS  THERE  A  RENAISSANCE? 

Under  this  title,  M.  Alb6ric  Cahuet, 
in  La  Petite  Illustration,  inquires  into 
the  present  artistic  condition  of  France. 
The  subject  of  his  brief  disquisition  is  a 
pronouncement  on  £inile  Faguet  by  M. 


Fortunat  Strowski,  in  which  the  con- 
tention is  made  that  there  is  a  distinct 
awakening  in  French  letters.  Such 
optimism,  declares  M.  Cahuet,  is  too 
much  of  a  good  thing.  He  maintains 
that  any  literary  activity  is  due  chiefly 
to  the  post-war  reaction.  He  finds  no 
beacons  on  the  literary  horizon.  *The 
world  of  letters  is  suffering  from  a  sick- 
ness similar  to  that  which  followed  the 
decay  of  naturalism  after  the  publica- 
tion of  La  Terre^  which  has  lasted  a 
third  of  a  century.  We  search  for  mas- 
ters. Definite  doctrine  does  not  exist 
in  our  country  .  .  .  foreign  models 
and  formulas  of  art  no  longer  influence 
our  literature.  In  short,  everything 
drifts  aimlessly  about,  steered  only  by 
mere  chance.* 

M.  Cahuet  later  agrees  with  M. 
Strowski  in  his  praise  of  Pierre  Hamp, 
Jean  Marquet,  and  Gaston  Ch6vrau. 
But  he  points  out  that  M.  Strowski, 
who  was  recently  rejoicing  in  the  death 
of  realism,  is  now  praying  for  its  re- 
covery. It  might  be  interesting  to  hear 
M.  Cahuet's  opinions  on  literature 
outside  his  own  country.  They  would 
probably  not  be  very  different. 

In  the  fields  both  of  literature  and  of 
learning,  few  men  in  England  are  more 
universally  loved  and  admired  than 
Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch,  Regius 
Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  True,  his 
high-sounding  title  may  deafen  the 
ears  of  others  than  himself  to  any  dis- 
cordant notes.  As  novelist  and  anthol- 
ogist, he  has  long  been  justly  famous; 
and  now  as  critic  and  'appreciator,'  he 
charms  the  public  ear  with  a  beautiful 
and  abundant  flow  of  words.  In  fact, 
his  genius  is  chiefly  oratorical.  A  sin- 
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cere  love  of  literature  is  expressed  in 
such  compelling  speech  that  enthusias- 
tic response  is  immediate.  The  pedants 
sometimes  accuse  Sir  Arthur  of  super- 
ficiality, —  they  do  not  say  ignorance, 
—  but  such  remarks  are  shouted  down 
by  a  vigorous  majority.  Contentious- 
ness and  a  too  ready  yielding  to  conven- 
ient theory  are  his  only  serious  defects. 
Already  he  has  published  several  series 
of  lectures  delivered  at  Cambridge  and 
another  book  has  recently  been  added 
to  the  list. 

Studies  in  Literature,  his  latest 
performance,  touches  upon  Chaucer, 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Milton,  Shelley, 
Dickens,  Byron,  and  the  Victorian 
Age.  All  are  delightful  and  stunulating 
reading,  though  they  suffer  from  a  lack 
of  editing  which  results  in  the  presence 
of  too  much  material  suited  only  to  the 
lecture-room.  Perhaps  the  least  happy 
essay  is  the  attempt  to  rebut  Mr.  Stra- 
chey  on  the  subject  of  Queen  Victoria, 
where  sentiment  blinds  the  Professor 
to  some  of  the  most  important  points. 
The  constant  assaults  on  pedantry  are 
frankly  boring;  nobody  supposes  that 
German  scholarship  is  the  ultimate 
word  on  Shakespeare  or  that  all  Vic- 
torians were  nincompoops.  Sir  Arthur 
himself  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  these 
ideas.  But  some  personal  preposses- 
sions may  be  pardoned  in  a  man  of 
his  position  and  influence.  He  is  the 
most  popular  professor  in  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  seats  of  learning  and 
this  book  well  shows  how  much  he 
deserves  the  praise  that  England  is 
proud  to  heap  upon  him. 

CBITICIZING  TBaSeZ 

Spanish  critics  are  none  too  kindly 
to  Blasco  Ib&nez.  Their  envy  of  his  fat 
royalties  has  become  a  commonplace 
of  continental  literary  gossip.  One  of 
these  critics,  writing  in  Heraldo  de 
Madrid,    characterizes    that    author's 


work,  Sangre  y  Arena  (Blood  and 
Sand),  as  'a  turbid,  bastard  thing,  a 
thing  for  America  ...  a  work  that 
none  would  ever  hear  of  did  it  not  bear 
Blasco  Ib&nez's  name.* 

This  author's  recent  visit  to  Ik 
native  country  started  a  colossal  adver- 
tising campaign.  Spanish  newspi4)en 
described  at  great  length  his  million 
dollars,  his  fabulous  royalties,  his  self- 
idolatry,  and  his  contempt  for  SpamBh 
politics.  The  last  quaKty  does  not  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  average  run  ci 
Spaniards.  They  also  devoted  columiis 
to  fantastic  accounts  of  another  of  his 
enterprises,  as  fabulous  as  his  literary 
feats,  the  filming  of  Blood  and  Sand, 

MUSICAL  VIENNA 

In  starving  Vienna,  the  great  hunger 
is  still  for  music.  After  desperate  years 
of  struggle,  the  capital  on  the  blue 
Danube  remains  a  musical  centre^  a 
Mecca  for  artistic  pilgrims.  Lovers  ci 
music  have  regretfully  speculated  as  to 
what  might  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
city  where  Mozart,  Brahms,  Beethoven, 
Gluck,  and  the  waltz  kings  of  operetta 
composed  their  masterpieces.  Dr.  Juliw 
Korngold,  in  the  London  Morning  Pod, 
holds  out  some  hope.  The  Opera,  under 
the  combined  direction  of  Franz  Schalk 
and  Richard  Strauss,  is  giving,  as  a  rule, 
the  best  performances  in  the  world. 
The  only  drawback  is  that  the  presence 
of  Strauss  brings  back  the  'star'  sy^ 
tem  which  had  been  banished  from 
Vienna  for  some  decades.  The  Opera  0 
even  jestingly  referred  to  as  'Richard 
Strauss's  Theatre.'  Then,  too,  ¥nxL 
Jenitza  has  left  for  New  York  and 
Lotte  Lehmann  has  gone  to  the  Argen- 
tine. However,  the  orchestra,  under  the 
direction  of  Felix  Weingartner,  is  unsur- 
passed and  continues  to  give  its  eight 
Philharmonic  midday  concerts.  And  in 
its  magnificent  Opera  House  Vienna  has 
a  superb  setting  for  the  performances. 
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Concert  life  is  also  keeping  up  to  its 
past  traditions.  The  Society  of  Vienna 
Friends  of  Music,  at  one  time  conducted 
by  Johannes  Brahms,  occupies  a  lead- 
ing position  in  this  field.  The  Vienna 
Male  Choral  Society  remains  the  fin- 
est glee  society  in  Europe  or  America. 
Chamber  music,  always  an  important 
feature  in  the  musical  life  of  the  city,  is 
frequently  being  performed  in  private 
houses.  In  fact,  Vienna  is  the  scene, 
during  eight  months  of  the  year,  of  a 
continuous  and  varied  concert  life. 
Though  foreigners  vastly  outnumber 
the  native  stock  in  the  artistic  world, 
the  kernel  is  still  Viennese,  and  keeps 
alive  the  old  traditions.  The  new  public 
of  new  rich,  from  the  Little  and  Great 
Entente,  are  proving  ready  pupils  and 
enthusiastic  audiences.  The  musical 
spirit  exhaled  by  the  very  soil  of  the 
city  has  not  lost  its  infectiousness. 

The  economic  depression  is  making 
itself  felt  chiefly  in  the  passing  of 
the  cafe.  Once  the  resort  of  Mozart, 
Brahms,  and  Johann  Strauss,  this  insti- 
tution has  either  disappeared  or  lost  its 
significance  as  a  musical  factor.  The 
bourgeoisie,  who  once  patronized  it, 
have  been  compelled  by  poverty  tp 
cede  their  place  to  the  foreigner.  The 
part  played  by  the  cafe  in  the  musical 
activity  of  Vienna  was  always  an  im- 
portant one;  the  Cafe  Museum  was 
the  birthplace  of  many  light  operas; 
singers  used  to  gather  in  the  Opera 
Cafe;  the  Cafe  Dobner  was  the  scene 
of  an  annual  'Actors'  Exchange.'  In 
spite  of  this  loss,  the  great  impetus  of 
musical  tradition  is  still  powerful 
enough  to  maintain  Vienna  in  the  place 
she  has  always  held. 

MODERN  THEATRICAL  ART 

The  success  of  the  efibrts  of  Mr. 
Gordon  Craig  and  other  modern  experi- 
menters in  dramatic  presentation  is 
clearly    shown    in    the    International 


Theatrical  Exhibition  in  London.  In  a 
long  article  in  the  Daily  Telegraphy  Sir 
Claude  Phillips  praises  the  work  of 
Mr.  Craig  and  says  that  (Jermany, 
Russia,  the  Netherlands,  and  Switzer- 
land have  been  the  scenes  of  the  most 
important  progress  in  this  art  of  the 
theatre,  the  importance  of  which  should 
not  be  underestimated.  In  fact,  to 
make  an  appropriate  and  beautiful 
setting  for  great  plays  and  great  per- 
formers is,  as  Sir  Claude  says,  a  most 
necessary  work.  '  A  new  way  of  looking 
at  an  old  thing,'  but  not  novelty  for  its 
own  sake,  is  the  guiding  principle  of  Mr. 
Craig.  His  interpretations  of  Hamlet 
are  almost  too  stark  in  their  lack  of 
all  affectation,  but  his  settings  for  the 
Tempest  are  of  rare  beauty  and  charm. 

Stage  art  in  Grermany  has  been 
developed  to  a  high  point,  as  this  exhi- 
bition shows.  What  is  lacking  in  the 
imaginative  field  is  redeemed  by  the 
variety  and  success  of  mechanical 
effects.  Max  Rheinhardt  and  Ernst 
Stern  are  the  two  chief  figures  in  the 
German  group.  The  former,  in  the 
light  of  the  way  he  mishandled  the 
Merchant  of  Venice  and  Faust^  is  the 
recipient  of  too  much  and  too  lavish 
praise,  particularly  in  his  own  country. 
Still,  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  belittle 
the  contributions  his  country  has  made 
to  modern  theatrical  art. 

It  is  curious  to  find  France,  the  leader 
in  so  much  modern  art,  so  far  behind  in 
this  field.  In  general,  her  exhibitions 
are  only  of  moderate  interest,  except  the 
Twelfth  Night  and  other  settings  used 
in  the  TMdtre  du  Vieuz  Colombier.  A 
design  for  a  national  theatre  in  Am- 
sterdam, by  H.  Th.  Wijdevelt,  in  the 
Belgian  exhibit,  strikes  Sir  Claude 
Phillips  as  *  repulsively  ugly.' 

As  for  the  Russian  exhibits,  there  is 
no  gainsaying  their  vigor  and  imagina- 
tive variety,  despite  some  crudeness  of 
draftsmanship.  The  outstanding  fea- 
tures of  this  section  are  two  settings  of 
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Stravinsky's  Chinese  opera-ballet,  Le 
Rossignol,  by  Alexandre  Benott.  The 
exhibition  cannot  fail  to  provoke 
admiration  for  the  efforts  and  ingenuity 
of  the  theatrical  artists,  whatever  one's 
personal  tastes.  It  affords  to  all  lovers 
of  dramatic  art  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  careful  and  serious  study. 

GEORGIAN  STORIES 

The  Georgians  are  again  upon  us, 
clamoring  for  attention  in  a  volume 
entitled  Georgian  Stories^  the  editor 
of  which  has  chosen  to  conceal  his 
identity  from  a  not  overcurious  public. 
Among  the  literary  artists  included  are 
D.  H.  Lawrence,  Somerset  Maugham, 
W.  L.  George,  May  Sinclair,  and 
Katherine  Mansfield.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  all  forms  of  morbidity  are 
present  in  liberal  quantities.  There  is 
little  savor  of  the  taste  left  in  the 
mouths  of  an  earlier  generation  by  the 
short  stories  of  Stevenson,  Galsworthy, 
Hardy,  Kipling,  or  even  Wells.  The 
short  story  is  a  form  of  literary  art  in 
which  anything  short  of  approximate 
perfection,  on  no  matter  how  small  a 
scale,  is  most  irritating. 

And  yet  this  book  should  not  be 
neglected  by  any  student  of  modern 
literary  developments,  for  here  is  the 
work,  in  however  brief  a  form,  of  the 
only  significant,  concerted  movement 
in  English  fiction  of  recent  years.  The 
Times  Literary  Supplement^  neverthe- 
less, calls  the  authors  *a  dismal  gather- 
ing.' As  examples,  it  cites:  *Mr.  W.  L. 
George,  Miss  Tennyson  Jesse,  Miss 
Sheila  Kaye-Smith,  Mr.  Lennox  Robin- 


son—  all  these  give  usamurder  apiece. 
Miss  Violet  Hunt  introduces  a  whole 
coach-load  of  murderers  —  ghosts,  it  is 
true,  but  still  most  murderously  una- 
bashed. Mr.  W.  S.  Maugham  telb  a 
story  of  a  scandal  and  a  suicide.  Mr. 
D.  H.  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Oliver  Onions 
deal  with  two  different  forms  of  mania. 
Miss  May  Sinclair  writes  briefly  bat 
mercilessly  of  an  idiot  child.  .  •  •  Mr. 
Arnold  Lunn  drags  to  light  the  story 
of  a  school  scandal  in  which  everybody 
comes  out  badly.  Miss  Elinor  Mbrdaunt 
lingers  ironically  over  the  doom  of  a 
brutal  and  licentious  husband.  .  •  . 
The  world,  it  would  appear,  is  incon- 
ceivably sad  and  bad  and  mad  to  aD 
but  two  or  three  of  the  Georgian  story- 
tellers.' The  reason  for  so  much  lunapy 
and  blood  may  be  due  to  a  somhre 
outlook  on  life  on  the  part  of  the  editor, 
for  the  other  work  of  these  writers, 
though  often  grotesque,  does  not  al- 
ways provide  the  brooding  Freudian 
with  such  a  wealth  of  material 

These  Georgians,  as  Mr.  Gosse 
points  out,  have  had  things  very  mudb 
their  own  way.  In  spite  of  some  in- 
ternal squabbles,  they  present  a  more 
or  less  united  front  of  opposition  to  aD 
*  Victorianism '  and  most  forms  of  moral 
discretion.  Such  books  as  this  provide 
an  excellent  bone  of  critical  contention. 
The  conservatives  are  being  joined  by 
the  newly  formed,  extreme  left  wing  of 
da-daisls  in  an  assault  on  the  citadd, 
though  each  might  deny  any  acquatint^ 
ance  with  the  other.  The  Geoigiafii 
must  gird  up  their  loins  and  show  some 
better  excuse  than  this  book  for  their 
claim  to  consideration  as  serious  aitisti. 
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AflTQii's  Rod,  by  David  Herbert  Lawrence.  Lon- 
don: Martin  Seeker,  1922.  7«.  6d. 

[Sunday  Times] 

A  READER  aware  of  the  position  generally 
accorded  to  Mr.  D.  H.  Lawrence  in  the  literary 
hierarchy  of  the  day,  and  unacquainted  with  the 
previous  work  by  which  that  position  has  been 
secured,  may  well  wonder  under  the  inspiration 
of  what  malignant  genius  he  was  persuaded  to 
produce  his  last  book,  Aaron*i  Rod,  For,  viewed 
on  its  own  individual  merit,  —  the  only  honest 
fashion  in  which  to  judge  of  any  artistic  produc- 
tion, —  it  is  an  extremely  poor  piece  of  work. 
That  it  does  not  contain  anything  that  could  by 
the  eztremest  stretch  of  courtesy  be  called  a  story 
would  matter  little:  the  same  might  be  said  of 
many  novels  of  outstanding  merit.  That  it  does 
not,  among  the  crowd  of  figures  which  people  its 
pages,  contain  a  single  recognizable  human  char- 
acter, or  one  in  whose  fortunes  the  reader  can 
feel  the  slightest  sympathetic  interest,  is  a  much 
more  serious  indictment,  and  a  true  one.  The 
figures  move  about  a  good  deal,  and  talk  intermi- 
nably, but  they  do  nothing,  only  sway  to  and  fro 
like  so  many  stiff- jointed  puppets  tied  to  the  tails 
of  so  many  invisible  balloons,  and  they  say  noth- 
ing that  can  leave  any  intelligent  being  any  the 
better  or  much  the  worse  for  having  listened  to  it. 

[Westminster  Oaxette] 

Mr.  D.  H.  Lawrence  has  never  written  any- 
thing more  steeped  in  the  peculiar  dye  of  beauty 
which  is  his  gift  to  and  discovery  in  English  litera- 
ture than  the  first  chapter  of  Aaron*s  Rod,  Li  it 
he  takes  us  back  to  the  world  of  Sons  and  Lovers, 
a  world  in  which  the  sharp  edge  of  delight,  when 
it  cuts  through  the  squalor  of  material  things,  is 
keener  than  it  can  be  in  any  place  where  the  con- 
trasts are  less  violent. 

If  only  Mr.  Lawrence  could  be  persuaded  that 
to  the  mature  mind  nothing  is  so  boring  as  sex 
unsublimated,  —  if  only  he  could  be  persuaded 
that  the  reading  world  can  find  its  philosophy  in 
the  work  of  philosophers,  and  that  a  man  of  his 
genius  can  never  give  ui  enough  of  his  first-hand 
impressions  and  experiences  of  life  itself,  can 
never  record  too  often  or  too  minutely  the  reflec- 
tions made  on  his  hypersensitive  vision  by  the 
tangible  glories  of  Man  and  Nature,  —  how 
splendid  a  work  of  art  he  might  yet  give  to  the 
world  I 

[Observer] 

After  a  railway  accident,  just  as  after  an  air- 
raid, ordinary  i)eopIe  lose  their  customary  inhi- 
bitions, forget  conventional  distinctions.  There 


is  a  certain  wildness,  a  certain  beauty,  and  a  cer- 
tain terror  in  such  exceptional  conditions.  Imagi- 
native writers  have  occasionally  invented  a 
wreck,  cast  their  characters  on  a  desert  island,  in 
order  to  give  them  a  freedom  which  otherwise 
might  seem  too  unusual.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  no 
need  of  such  aid.  He  is  obsessed  by  a  sense  of  the 
immediate  danger  of  life,  by  the  break-up  of  our 
old  standards  and  solicitudes.  He  exaggerates 
the  extent,  if  not  the  depth,  of  this  break-up,  and 
all  his  personages  move  with  the  freedom,  speak 
and  act  with  the  license,  of  persons  knowingly 
living  at  the  end  of  the  age,  darkly  awaiting  some 
awful  revelation  which  may  blast,  or  save,  or  do 
both.  He  is  a  skeptical  prophet,  uttering  now 
words  of  power  and  beauty,  now  speaking  with 
tongues  in  a  way  which  is  of  no  profit  to  the  con- 
gregation, and  at  times  apparently  possessed  by 
a  spirit  of  profanity  and  blasphemy. 

Aaron's  Rod  is  far  from  being  a  good  novel; 
but  it  has  elements  of  greatness  rare  in  modem 
fiction;  and  it  makes  us  more  hopeful  than  any 
recent  work  of  its  author  that  he  is  still  ci^Mtble 
of  fulfilling  the  remarkable  promise  which  was 
found  in  the  first  half  of  Sons  and  Lovers  or  such 
a  story  as  Daughters  of  the  Viear, 

Eng^d,  by  an  Overseas  Eiiglisliman.  London: 
John  Lane,  1922.  6«. 

[Manchester  OuaTdian\ 

Starting  from  the  familiar  judgment  that 
'the  cause  of  the  declension  of  Rome  was  the 
overlaying  of  the  national  by  the  Imperial  char- 
acter,' an  'Overseas  Englishman'  warns  us  that 
the  same  thing  is  happening  under  our  eyes  to- 
day. He  produces  a  startling  array  of  facts 
that  a  moment's  consideration  of  the  prominent 
names  in  politics,  the  army,  navy,  law.  Church* 
the  arts,  and  the  Civil  Service  will  confirm. 
Many  strokes  in  the  picture  of  decadence  have 
little  connection  with  race:  the  growth  of  town 
life  is  the  real  explanation.  But  when  all  deduc- 
tions for  crudity  and  overemphasis  have  been 
made,  the  warning  is  not  an  idle  one.  No  thou|^t- 
ful  observer  would  deny  that  a  cosmopolitan 
capital  has  a  fatal  tendency  to  become  coUwries 
naiionum,  that  the  war  took  a  terrible  toll  of  the 
best  English  blood,  and  that  alien  elements  have 
multiplied  of  late  with  unprecedented  rapidity 
in  our  public  life.  Can  all  this  alien  matter  be 
assimilated  without  the  lots  of  the  characierif- 
tics  to  which  England  owes  her  greatness?  The 
'blood-poisoning'  of  the  nation  may  easily  be 
something  more  serioas  than  a  sensatknial 
metaphor. 
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The  Judge,  by  Rebecca  West  London:  Hutchin- 
son. 1$,  M, 

[Sunday  Times] 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  —  at  least,  of 
merely  human  creation  —  so  good  that  it  might 
not  be  better,  and  some  very  good  and  delightful 
things  fall  exasperatingly  short  of  a  quite  attain- 
able degree  of  excellence.  Such  a  good  and  de- 
lightful thing  is  Miss  Rebecca  West's  last  novel. 
The  Judge,  of  which  it  is  mere  justice  to  say  that 
in  certain  qualities  of  prime  importance  —  nota- 
bly literary  excellence  —  it  stands  upon  a  very 
high  plane  indeed.  But  in  some  other  respects, 
perhaps  of  even  greater  importance  to  the  gen- 
eral reader  of  fiction  than  style,  it  falls  short  of 
that  measure  of  perfection  a  writer  so  able  as 
Miss  West  might  easily  have  attained.  It  would 
have  gained  hugely  by  compression,  both  of 
verbiage  and  of  characterization.  Miss  West  b 
good  at  description,  at  direction  of  character,  at 
philosophic  disquisition  upon  the  accidents  of 
life,  but  she  is  a  little  too  fond  of  displaying  her 
gifts  in  all  those  directions.  Also,  she  damps  the 
interest  of  the  first  half  of  her  story  by  the  idways 
able,  but  too  meticulous,  presentation  of  char- 
acters which,  however  well-drawn  and  personally 
interesting,  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
development  of  the  main  theme.  But,  when  all  is 
said  and  done.  The  Judge  remains  a  book  of  singu- 
lar charm  and  remarkable  power,  and  is  certain 
of  a  warm  welcome  from  all  lovers  of  good  fiction. 

[Observer] 

Although  Ellen  Melville  is  evidently  marked 
out  for  tragedy  from  the  first  page  of  this  her 
history,  we  wonder  if  Miss  West  has  not  been  a 
little  too  opulent  in  her  treatment  of  this  little 
Scotch  lassie,  who  has  the  good  and  ill  fortune  to 
be  loved  by  Richard  Yaverland.  Reading  The 
Judge  is  like  reading  the  early  history  of  one  of 
those  old,  passionate  women  of  Ibsen's  —  women 
from  whose  pasts  he  used  to  construct  tragedies 
of  vehement  negation,  of  controlled  and  diverted 
force. 

Yet  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  find  a  modern  novel 
against  which  our  only  complaint  is  one  of  excess  I 
There  is  a  richness  both  of  sentiment  and  humor, 
a  generosity  of  outlook,  and  many  snatches  of 
wisdom  which  could  scarcely  have  been  antici- 
pated either  from  Miss  West's  previous  novel  or 
from  her  critical  work.  There  is  a  diffused  poetry 
in  the  style,  a  glad  use  of  metaphor;  an  apprecia- 
tive understanding  of  the  good  and  bad  points  in 
Scotch  character  that  reminds  us  at  times  of  Sir 
James  Barrie  —  Ellen,  indeed,  is  a  Barrie  char- 
acter, and  her  mother  a  beautiful  foil  to  Richard's 
severe,  tremendous  Marion.  The  Judge  makes  us 
anxious  that  Miss  Rebecca  West  should  devote 
herself  to  imaginative,  rather  than  to  critical. 


work;  but  we  are  not  nre     it  ^m  viD 

that  the  drama  rather  than     \ 
medium.  Its  greater  rigidhy  of  lomi 
curb  that  exuberance  which  k  the  Qt^ 
ous  fault  of  her  nov«L 


Real  Property,  t^  Harold  Monro.  LoBdoailha 
Poetry  Bookahf^.  8#.  6iL  paper;  St.  i 


[Olatgom  Berdii 

Though  the  form  of  the  first  part  of  AmI  #Vi|^ 
erty  is  poetic^  its  manner  ii 
despite  the  author's  aaniranoe^  the 
would  not  be  ao  easily  pet'cetvod  as  he 
but  left  the  title.  .  .  .  Introspection  is  the  pro- 
vailing  note  of  the  book;  but  iU  rokat  is  that  of 
all  of  us  in  our  dear  evemng  moods^  when  vvil 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  beauty,  and  tide  gtroe  ll 
universality.  Itsthou^tisdistilledvandftBpnn 
poetic  quality  is  only  likdy  to  be 
en  joyed  after  frequent  readmg.  But  its; 
not  the  sort  that  wiU  paU  with 


Mes  souvenirs  sur  la  HiMtre  Ukn^   Iff 
Antoine.   Paris:  Fayard,  IMS.  Vr.  M. 

[Paul-fimUe  Cadilhac  m  U  Lun  im  Lkn^ 

Antoine's  memories  —  what  a  niape  titkl 
To-day  it  b  about  the  fluctuating  hiataiy  of  tka 
UUAtre  litre  that  its  creator,  AntoiBe^  hns  totsB 
us.    Its  beginnings  are  not  well 
people  are  too  ready  to  ftncgr  that  no 
were  played  there  except  Frenchmen  of  the 
ralist  school  and  foreigners — Ibsen, 
and  their  like.  Nothing  could  be  fidser.  Tbe 
was  in  reality  one  of  the  most  edectie^  vmewtt 
characteristics  of  the  petU  ehiaeb  than  aiqr  tH^ttt 
in  Paris.  To  be  sure,  Goncourt.  Metankr.  aal 
the  ^ye  from  Medan  supplied  the  honaeb  Intni^; 
the  same  time  pieces  were  being  gtven  ttcn  fef^-j 
Mend^,  Bergerat,  Nanville*  and  ^^Disn  6^:-^ 
risle  Adam.  VAhbesse  d$  Jcmarre  and  Pirw  L^ 
bonnard,  in  particular,  revealed  yoaag 
who  have  since  gone  Csr.    Lavodan* 
Pierre  Wolff,  and  Porto-Riche 

Written  in  a  lively,  conversational, 
ing  style,  these  memories  take  hold  of  joa 
you  see  living  again  that  admirable  period 
the  taste  for  the  natural  in  acting  and 
in  staging  —  in  a  word,  the  humble  tnilh** 
brought  great  things  to 
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salvation  under  the  leadership  of  a 
man  whom  she  so  vigorously  repudi- 
ated a  few  years  ago. 

In  any  case,  Caillaux's  economic 
theories  are  certain  to  exercise  some 
influence.  He  argues  that  it  is  not 
capitalism  but  industrialism  that  is  the 
distinctive  mark  of  our  era:  — 

Industrialism  is  the  stage  that  in  our  era 
the  eternal  principle  of  co&rdination  has 
attained.  The  movement  of  our  civiliza- 
tion is  toward  ever-closer  interdependence 
of  individuals,  communities,  and  nations. 
Not  international  finance,  but  national 
industry,  is  the  phenomenon  that  threatens 
to  bring  oiur  society  to  collapse  and  dissolu- 
tion. Dangerous  as  might  be  a  control 
exercised  by  a  group  of  cosmopolitan  finan- 
ciers over  the  whole  globe,  this  would  stand 
in  the  road  of  normal  progress  less  than 
the  blind  rivalry  of  nationalist  captains  of 
industry  sitting  firmly  entrenched  behind 
their  customs  lines,  avid  of  the  petty  gains 
of  to-day  and  to-morrow,  deaf  to  the  menace 
of  catastrophe  the  day  after.  After  all,  let 
us  have  large  views  of  a  crisb  which  en- 
dangers our  very  exbtence  as  a  civilization, 
large  remedies  for  desperate  maladies;  for 
the  world  is  grown  gray  with  the  breath  of 
shortsighted  egoisms  masquerading  as  pa- 
triotism, enterprise,  or  religion,  according 
as  they  are  voiced  by  politicians,  captains 
of  industry,  or  ecclesiastics. 

The  OvUook,  commenting  upon  the 
political  prospects  of  the  ex-Premier, 
says:  — 

There  are  many  keen  judges  of  French 
politics  who  anticipate  the  return  to  power, 
at  no  distant  date,  of  Caillaux.  His  sins  of 
the  war  may  be  forgotten,  and  his  pre-war 
financial  genius  alone  remembered.  I  hear 
him  spoken  of  constantly,  in  quarters  for- 
merly hostile,  as  the  one  man  who  can  drag 
France  out  of  her  present  financial  morass. 
M.  Caillaux's  views  on  French  finance  are 
therefore  of  interest.  The  French  ordinary 
Budget  for  this  year  will  show  a  deficit  of 
three  to  five  billion  francs ;  that  for  next  year 
still  more,  says  M.  Caillaux.  He  claims  that 
by  collecting  taxes  and  making  certain  re- 
forms the  ordinary  Budget  would  balance. 

But  when  the  franc  begins  to  recover,  M. 


Caillaux  says,  Fruioe  mnrt  'many  ddla- 
tion  to  debt  reducUon*  bo  aa  to  aznoige  tltai 
at  every  substantial  upward  movemoit  of 
the  franc  a  reduction  ihaD  be  effected  in  tho 
interest  on  the  State  debt  or  a  letTCnehiiwnt 
on  its  capital  amount.'  If*  Caillanz  wants 
the  inter-Allied  debts  cancdicd,  but  M  firm 
that  Germany  must  pay  Kranoe  190  bilBon 
francs  for  reoQn8truGtia&.  Tliis*  be  tfainkst 
Germany  can  do  if  the  other  AUio 
their  claims  on  the  late  enemy. 


AUSTRIA  8  RBOONBTBUCnON 

Narodny  Listy^  the  leading  news- 
paper of  Prague,  recently  contained 
an  article  by  Dr.  A.  R.  Basin,  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  severely  criticising 
Austrian  public  policies.  Prefacing  his 
argument  with  the  statement*  'Either 
Austria  is  incapable  of  economic  exist* 
ence,  or  she  has  incompetent  men  in 
charge  of  her  policy  and  finance,'  he 
proceeds  to  point  out  that  Austria  has 
50  per  cent  more  cultivated  soil  than 
Switzerland,  more  forest  wealth  than 
Bohemia,  and  a  manufacturing  indos- 
try  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  sacoes- 
sion  states.  Her  exports  of  timber  and 
minerals,  and  her  profits  as  an  estab- 
lished banking  and  commercial  centre, 
should  enable  her  to  pay  for  the  fan- 
ports  she  requires.  By  developing  her 
water  power  she  could  substantially 
lessen  her  foreign  purchases  of  coaL 
By  improving  her  methods  of  agri- 
culture and  extending  her  crop  area  she 
could  become  nearly  self-supporting  in 
respect  to  food. 

The  depreciation  of  her  currency  is 
due  primarily  to  the  Government's 
policy  of  buying  grain  abroad  at  hi^ 
prices  and  selling  it  at  home  for  low 
prices.  Her  present  problem  is  as  much 
psychological  as  economic.  Austria 
cannot  be  saved  by  charity.  Pec^le 
lack  confidence  in  their  Govemmenty 
and  have  reached  a  state  of  mind  where 
an  international  receivership  seems  to 
be  the  only  thing  that  can  save  them. 
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The  article  concludes  with  a  plea 
against  the  incorporation  of  Austria 
with  Germany. 

About  the  time  this  article  was 
printed,  the  Austrian  Government 
concluded  an  agreement  with  the  Paris 
Rothschilds  and  the  leading  Austrian 
banks  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
bank  of  issue.  This  institution,  which 
is  projected  to  carry  out  the  Vanderlip 
plan,  in  a  limited  way,  for  the  single 
country  of  Austria,  is  to  have  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  issuing  bank  notes 
for  twenty-five  years.  The  notes  are 
to  be  legal  tender,  to  represent  gold 
values,  and  to  be  redeemable  only  in 
gold  or  in  equivalent  currency.  The 
Austrian  State  is  not  to  have  dealings, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the 
bank  except  on  a  basis  of  gold  transac- 
tions. Controversies  between  the  bank 
and  the  Government  are  to  be  decid- 
ed by  the  'High  Constitutional  Court.' 
The  new  bank  will  take  over  the  entire 
circulation  and  deposit  liabilities  of 
the  Austrian  section  of  the  old  Austro- 
Hungarian  Bank,  together  with  its 
most  important  assets. 

The  Austrian  Government  is  to 
contribute  to  the  institution  the  fifty- 
five  million  francs  provisionally  cred- 
ited to  her  by  France.  The  share 
capital  of  the  new  bank  is  fixed  at  one 
hundred  million  Swiss  francs,  and  the 
total  gold  resources  of  the  new  institu- 
tion are  reported  to  be  considerably 
more  than  sufiicient  to  cover  all  the 
kronen  notes  now  in  circulation,  at 
their  present  depreciated  value. 

♦ 

Russia's  coming  harvest 

A  Moscow  correspondent  of  the 
London  Observer^  after  allowing  for  the 
fact  that  all  estimates  of  the  coming 
crops  in  Russia  are  more  or  less  guess- 
work, because  the  peasants  are  report- 
ing the  lowest  possible  figures  in  order 
to  dodge  taxation,  concludes  from  the 


reports  of  travelers  that  unprecedent- 
ed yields  are  in  prospect.  In  Saratov 
Province,  for  instance,  rye  returns  190 
poods  per  dessiatine,  while  the  normal 
crop  is  about  90  poods;  last  year  it  fell 
to  an  average  of  six  or  eight  poods. 
Fodder  is  equally  abundant.  Sufiicient 
is  already  in  sight  to  feed  the  remaining 
live  stock  for  three  years  to  come. 

However,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
a  large  decrease  in  the  area  cultivat- 
ed and  the  probable  inability  of  the 
peasants  to  harvest  all  of  the  present 
crop,  on  account  of  physical  weakness 
and  lack  of  implements.  In  Samara 
Province,  which  has  25  million  acres  of 
arable  land,  only  two  million  acres  are 
under  crop  the  present  season,  and 
ofiicial  observers  report  that  there  is 
not  enough  labor  to  reap  even  this 
limited  area. 

According  to  the  Soviet  oflficial  eco- 
nomic daily,  Ekonomitcheskaya  Zhisn^ 
the  season's  crops  in  Turkestan  are 
above  the  average.  In  the  Tula 
Government  some  275,000  acres  have 
been  ploughed  and  more  than  half  of 
this  area  has  been  fertilized.  Heavy 
rains  have  damaged  the  grain  in  places; 
and  in  Turkestan,  locusts  are  causing 
heavy  losses  to  the  cotton-planters. 

Although  starvation  is  reported  in 
Odessa,  Kief,  and  Kharkof,  partly  be- 
cause so  many  refugees  have  flocked 
into  these  cities  from  the  famine  re- 
gions, the  price  of  flour  in  Moscow, 
which  has  risen  steadily  since  the 
Revolution,  for  the  first  time  showed  a 
decline  of  15  per  cent  in  the  month  of 
May.  One  source  of  the  more  abun- 
dant supply  of  grain  is  Siberia.  Imports 
from  America  have  also  helped  to 
relieve  the  strain  upon  the  provision 
market. 


GERMANY  S  INTERNAL  DEFENSE  LAW 

During  the  agitation  that  followed 
the  Rathenau  murder  in  Grermany,  the 
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workingmen  of  Berlin  printed  a  public 
appeal,  demanding  a  law  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Republic.  A  statute 
omitting  many  of  these  provisions  has 
since  been  enacted.  This  appeal  calls 
for  the  following:  — 

Immediate  prohibition  under  heavy 
penalties  of  all  Monarchist  or  anti-Republi- 
can agitation  by  word,  picture,  or  writing. 
The  punishment  of  those  who  encourage, 
reward,  or  favor  those  who  agitate  against 
or  assail  the  Republic  and  its  press.  The 
prohibition  and  immediate  dissolution  of 
all  Monarchist  and  anti-Republican  socie- 
ties. The  prohibition  of  Monarchist  flags 
and  colors.  Immediate  removal  of  all 
Monarchist  emblems  in  public  buildings 
and  institutions.  The  punishment  of  every 
attack,  by  deed,  word,  or  writing,  upon  the 
Republican  colors  and  flag.  Strict  measures 
to  cleanse  the  civil  service,  including  the 
courts  and  the  national  defense  forces,  of 
Monarchist  or  anti-Republican  elements, 
and  the  prompt  removal  of  any  person  op- 
posing these  measures.  Prohibition  of  carry- 
ing arms,  except  in  the  service  of  the  State. 
The  wearing  of  uniforms  by  former  army 
officers  to  be  prohibited.  No  additional 
reserve  officers  to  be  appointed.  Institution 
of  extraordinary  courts  in  Berlin,  to  be 
presided  over  by  a  judge  and  six  laymen 
appointed  by  the  President.  Transfer  of 
public  prosecutions  to  a  specially  appointed 
Republican  National  Commissioner.  Or- 
ganization of  a  special  National  Secret  Serv- 
ice. Provisions  to  facilitate  the  arrest  and 
detention  of  any  person  violating  laws  for 
the  protection  of  the  Republic.  Provision 
for  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  the  prop- 
erty of  persons  violating  laws  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  nation,  and  for  cancelling  their 
pensions  and  salaries. 


THE  BANQUE  INDUSTRIELLE  DE  CHINE 

SCANDAL 

Pernotte,  formerly  the  Chief  Di- 
rector of  the  Banque  Industrielle  de 
Chine,  has  been  sentenced  to  three 
years'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  3000 
francs,  and  ordered  to  return  to  the 
liquidator  of  the  Bank  800,000  francs. 


This  judgment  follows  on  the  diagraoe 
and  dismissal  of  Philippe  Berthelot»  a 
veteran  of&cial  of  the  French  Foreign 
Of&ce,  until  recently  reputed  to  be  all- 
powerful  in  its  councils. 

Thus  ends  the  brilliant  career  of  the 
man  who  made  the  Bank,  and  closes 
a  chapter  in  the  history  of  European 
and  American  finance  in  China.  That 
country  had  already  pledged  one  of  its 
principal  sources  of  revenue  to  a  C<m- 
sortium,  in  which  American  investors 
were  interested,  in  return  for  a  loan  of 
20  million  pounds  sterling.  While  the 
negotiations  for  this  were  still  in 
progress,  Pernotte  received  the  prom- 
ise of  a  colossal  concession  from  the 
Chinese  Government  in  return  for  two 
great  loans,  aggregating  three  quarters 
of  a  billion  francs,  to  be  employed 
mainly  in  the  construction  of  railways 
bordering  the  French  possessions  of 
Tonkin,  and  to  be  secured  by  the 
tobacco  tax.  On  the  strength  of  this 
concession,  the  Industrial  Bank  of 
China  was  chartered  the  year  before 
the  war. 

Things  went  slowly  during  the  con- 
flict. China's  internal  troubles  made 
the  exploitation  of  the  concessions 
dif&cult.  But  during  the  post-war 
trade-boom,  the  new  Bank  plunged 
into  the  frenzied  finance  of  the  period. 
It  did  not  hesitate  to  pay  its  depositors 
6  and  7  per  cent,  and  by  the  spring  of 
1920  held  on  deposit  approximately 
one  billion  francs.  The  new  institution 
enjoyed  the  favor*  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  because  it  stood  outside 
the  Consortium  and  was  not  a  party 
to  the  strict  control  of  China's  finance 
that  the  latter  sought  to  exercise. 

However,  a  great  slump  in  business 
throughout  the  Orient  followed  closely 
on  the  heels  of  the  post-war  trade- 
boom.  The  young  Bank  had  over- 
expanded  and  was  the  first  to  fed 
the  effects  of  the  reaction.  The  two 
Berthelots  were  the  Fkuris  figureheads 
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of  the  institution.  In  order  to  save  it, 
the  impression  was  conveyed  to  the 
French  Ambassador  at  Peking  that 
the  Prench  Government  would  sup- 
port the  Bank. 

Meanwhile  the  old  Banque  d'lndo- 
Chine,  which  was  a  member  of  the 
Consortium,  as  well  as  the  veteran 
representative  of  Prench  finance  in  the 
Par  East,  saw  no  occasion  to  favor  its 
young  rival.  Political  and  financial 
intrigue  at  Paris,  Royalist  enemies  of 
Berthelot  and  his  fellow  Republicans, 
and  hasty  handwashing  by  men  who 
feared  lest  they  be  contaminated  by 
a  public  scandal,  speeded  the  climax. 
Philippe  Berthelot  was  dismissed  by 
Poincar6  after  a  dramatic  scene  in  the 
Poreign  Office,  and  now  Pernotte  has 
come  to  an  even  more  disastrous  end. 


GERAiANY  S  ADMISSION  TO  THE  LEAGUE 

German  opinion  in  regard  to  joining 
the  League  of  Nations  is  by  no  means 
unanimous.  An  infantry  general  sums 
up  opposition  sentiment,  in  the  Frank- 
furter J^eiiung,  as  follows:  — 

Why  should  we  join  the  League?  It  is 
nothing  more  than  a  syndicate  of  winners 
to  enforce  an  arbitrary  peace  and  oppress 
Germany.  Let  us  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  They  do  not  want  us  in  the  League,  any- 
way. K  we  were  to  join,  what  benefit  would 
it  be? 

To  this  the  general  replies  that 
membership  would  give  Germany  an- 
other channel  through  which  to  make 
known  her  views  and  her  opinions. 
*  Who  knows  whether  the  Upper  Silesia 
decision  might  not  have  been  different 
if  Germany  had  been  a  member  of  the 
League  and  right  on  hand  to  assert  her 
rights?*  As  a  League  member,  Germany 
would  have  some  say  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Saar  District  and  Danzig; 
she  could  urge  general  disarmament; 
she  could  justify  her  claim  to  the  return 
of  some  of  her  colonies  whose  raw 


materials  and  markets  are  needed  for 
her  reconstruction. 

But  the  main  thing  is  this:  By  entering 
the  League  we  could  show  that  the  distrust 
many  foreigners  have  of  our  pacific  designs 
and  our  honest  desire  to  cooperate  with  the 
rest  of  Europe  is  unjustified.  By  joining  we 
may  allay  distrust;  by  refusing  to  join  we 
shall  increase  it.  What  we  need  most  of  all 
to-day  is  the  confidence  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

POLITICAL  DISTRUST  IN  JAPAN 

According  to  the  Herald  of  Asia,  few 
public  men  illustrate  as  conspicuously 
as  Admiral  Kato,  the  present  Premier, 
the  proverb  that  a  prophet  is  not  with- 
out honor  except  in  his  own  country. 
He  enjoys,  to  a  greater  degree  than  any 
contemporary  Japanese  statesman,  the 
outspoken  confidence  of  other  nations, 
although  he  is  virtually  a  jiew  man  in 
public  life.  He  seems  to  have  changed 
completely  the  attitude  of  Japan's 
neighbors  toward  her.  But  while  he  has 
the  full  confidence  of  foreign  Powers, 
he  apparently  has  failed  to  gain  that  of 
Japan.  It  seems  grotesquely  incongru- 
ous that  suspicion  and  calumny  should 
find  a  voice  at  home,  where  the  Pre- 
mier's critics  insist  upon  questioning 
his  sincerity  in  regard  to  naval  limita- 
tion. 

The  editor-in-chief  of  Nihon  Oyobi 
Nihonjin  insists  that  the  present  Cabi- 
net is  'retrogressive,'  and  that  Japan  is 
politically  *not  much  in  advance  of 
China,  India,  and  other  Asiatic  coun- 
tries.' This  criticism  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  new  Ministry  does 
not  depend  on  the  support  of  a  parlia- 
mentary majority  so  much  as  upon  the 
support  of  the  bureaucracy  and  influ- 
ential industrialists. 


DUAL  CONTROL 

A  READER  sends  to  the  Tory  Mom-- 
ing  Post  the  following  self-explanatory 
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verses,  apropos  of  a  statement  regard- 
ing her  husband  recently  made  to  an 
interviewer  by  Mrs.  Lloyd  George: 
'My  husband  does  not  worry;  he  does 
his  best,  and  leaves  the  rest  to  Provi- 
dence.' 

The  secret 's  outl  'Mid  all  the  din, 

The  bustle  and  the  hurry. 
There 's  one  remains  quite  calm  within  — 

L.  G.  declines  to  worry! 

He  simply  does  his  level  best, 

And  with  a  faith  intense. 
He  confidently  'leaves  the  rest' 

To  gracious  Providence! 

As  an  excuse  we  must  confess 

This  soimds  extremely  lame. 
For  things  are  in  an  awful  mess, 

And  wmeone  is  to  blame. 

Yes,  Mrs.  G.,  we  *d  like  to  know. 

Pray  gratify  our  whim. 
To  Providence  what  do  we  owe 

And  what  is  due  to  him  f 


MINOR  NOTES 

Doctor  Baltasar  Brum,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Uruguay  Republic,  public- 
ly advocates  the  abolition  of  his  office 
and  the  adoption  of  a  commission  form 
of  national  government.  He  believes 
that  most  of  the  political  troubles  of 
Latin-American  countries  are  due  to 
the  schemes  of  ambitious  men  to  secure 
power.  No  such  charge  could  be  urged 
against  the  present  incumbent,  who 
has  proved  himself  an  able  and  con- 
scientious executive.  However,  the 
finances  of  the  country  are  in  an  unsat- 
isfactory condition.  During  the  past 
six  years  the  nation's  foreign  debt  has 
risen  from  82  million  dollars  to  74  mil- 
lion dollars,  while  foreign  trade  has  re- 
ceived a  severe  setback. 

An  Englishman  who  has  recently 
been  among  the  Riffian  Moors,  who  are 
now  fighting  the  Spaniards,  on  business 
that  detained  him  in  their  country  for  a 
considerable  period,  describes  his  expe- 


riences in  the  Daily  Herald,  He  talked 
privately  with  Spanish  prisoners  and 
met  the  principal  Moorish  leaders.  He 
witnessed  aerial  bombardments  by  the 
Spaniards,  which  he  describes  as  doing 
little  damage.  He  was  treated  every- 
where with  courtesy,  and  evidently  re- 
turns from  the  country  with  a  strong 
pro-Moor  bias.  The  President  of  the 
'Riff  Republic'  is  willing  to  exchange  his 
prisoners  through  the  Indian  or  British 
Red  Cross,  and  is  eager  to  stop  the 
present  fighting  if  his  people  can  be 
assured  independence.  He  denied  tal^ 
of  atrocities  circulated  by  the  Span- 
iards, and  asserted  that  Spanish  photo- 
graphs issued  in  alleged  proof  of  these 
atrocities  were  'faked.' 

Few  people  realize  the  extent  to 
which  Africa  is  being  opened  up  by 
railways.  Last  month  the  Trans-Zam- 
besi Railway  was  thrown  open  for  gen- 
eral traffic.  This  line  rims  from  Beira 
through  Portugese  Territory  to  the 
Zambesi,  then  proceeds  northward 
through  what  is  known  as  the  Nyasa, 
and  is  to  be  extended  to  Lake  Nyasa. 
It  taps  a  large  and  fertile  territory  that 
hitherto  has  had  no  outlet  to  the  sea 
excepting  the  Zambesi  River.  Present 
prospects  indicate  that  within  a  few 
years  the  all-rail  route  from  the  Cape 
to  Cairo  will  be  completed.  A  transcon- 
tinental line  from  Beira  to  Benguela 
will  be  nmning  even  sooner. 

The  British  Labor  Party  recently 
gained  two  victories  at  by-elections  in 
South  Wales.  One  of  the  seats  had 
been  previously  held  by  a  Labor  Mem- 
ber, and  the  Party  expected  to  retain 
it;  but  the  second  seat,  which  was  won 
from  a  candidate  but  lately  appointed 
to  the  Cabinet,  by  a  majority  of  4000 
votes,  represents  a  shifting  of  7000 
ballots  in  favor  of  labor  since  the  pre- 
vious election. 


DID  I  WISH  WAR? 


BY  RAYMOND  POINCARfi 


[We  print  below  the  narraHve  portions  of  the  speech  delivered  by  Premier  PoincarS  in  the 
Chamber  of  DeptUies,  on  Jtdy  5,  defending  himself  from  the  charge  that  he  not  only  prepared 
for,  but  intentionally  encouraged,  a  war  with  Germany  when  he  was  Premier  in  1912.] 


Prom  Le  Temps,  Jvly  8 

(sEBaOFFICIAL  OPPORTUNIST  DAILT) 


It  is  inevitable  that  I  should  have 
the  honor  of  being  the  target  of  this 
campaign.  I  was  Prime  Minister  dur- 
ing the  Balkan  Wars,  and  President  of 
the  Republic  during  the  war  from  1914 
to  1918.  I  accept  the  challenge.  I  ac- 
cept full  responsibility  for  the  policy  of 
France  in  1912,  though  I  wish  to  add 
immediately  that  all  of  my  associates 
were  at  one  with  me  in  that  policy. 
Had  I  desired  to  follow  a  personal  pro- 
gramme, I  should  not  have  been  able 
to  do  so.  I  consulted  with  my  col- 
leagues daily,  and  I  acted  with  their 
advice.  .  .  . 

The  year  1912!  It  followed  a  year 
that  had  been  most  agitated  and  dis- 
quieting for  France.  The  Agadir  inci- 
dent had  stirred  our  people  deeply, 
and  sent  through  the  nation  a  verita- 
ble thrill  of  agony.  Every  Frenchman 
asked  himself:  What  of  to-morrow? 
There  had  been  long  and  painful  nego- 
tiations. The  Treaty  of  November  4, 
1911,  that  resulted,  had  proved  a  bit- 
ter disappointment  to  the  country.  We 
had  ceded  part  of  the  French  Congo, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  we  had  lost 
part  of  our  national  domain. 

In  the  midst  of  these  incidents  a 
political  crisis  occurred,  caused  by  the 
disagreement  of  M.  Caillaux  and  M. 
de  Selves.  Thereupon  I  was  again  in- 
vited by  M.  Fallifires  to  become  Prime 
Minister.  At  his  persuasion,  and  that 
of  M.  lAoTL  Bourgeois,  I  consented; 


but  distrusting  my  own  strength  and 
capacity,  I  immediately  surrounded 
myself  with  men  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing: M.  L6on  Bourgeois,  M.  Briand, 
M.  Millerand,  M.  Steeg,  M.  Delcass6, 
M.  Klotz. 

Our  first  act  was  a  conciliatory  over- 
ture toward  Germany.  In  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  certain  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, notably  M.  Clemenceau  and  M. 
Pichon,  we  secured  the  ratification  of 
the  Treaty.  We  were  illy  repaid  by 
Germany  for  this  exhibition  of  good- 
will, and  often  asked  ourselves  later 
if  our  opponents  had  not  been  right. 
In  truth,  we  almost  immediately  found 
ourselves  involved  in  a  new  contro- 
versy with  that  disturbing  neighbor, 
over  an  incident  in  Morocco.  We  re- 
ceived several  petitions  from  a  Ger- 
man, supported  by  his  Embassy,  who 
claimed  that  he  had  been  deprived  of 
his  property  there.  Later,  after  the  war 
broke  out,  we  discovered  that  this 
German  was  a  spy.  We  searched  his 
residence  and  discovered  evidence  that 
Germany  had  been  laying  plans  for  a 
campaign  in  Morocco  for  several  years. 
The  situation  was  so  acute  that  some- 
thing would  have  happened  in  Morocco 
if  war  had  not  started  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula. 

The  Communists  have  made  vague, 
though  violent,  charges  regarding  our 
entente  with  Russia.  .  .  .  French  pol- 
icy ever  since  1912  has  favored  closer 
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relations  among  the  European  Powers. 
From  the  first  moment  of  the  Balkan 
crisis,  we  concentrated  our  efforts  upon 
maintaining  a  perfect  understanding, 
not  only  with  Russia  and  Great  Britain, 
but  with  all  the  European  Govern- 
ments. That  was  natural,  because  a 
conflict  loomed  in  the  Near  East  be- 
tween Russia  and  Austria,  and  we 
wished  to  prevent  it.  I  telegraphed  to 
the  French  Ambassador  in  Russia,  in- 
structing him  to  make  a  public  declara- 
tion to  the  eflFect  that  the  cooperation 
of  all  the  Powers  seemed  to  him  neces- 
sary if  the  Balkan  problem  were  to  be 
solved. 

On  November  18, 1912,  M.  Kiderlen- 
Waechter  specified  five  points  of  gen- 
eral interest  that  should  be  studied 
carefully  by  all  the  Powers  in  order  to 
ensure  peace  in  Eastern  Europe.  The 
French  Government  immediately  an- 
nounced that  it  was  ready  to  confer 
with  these  Governments  upon  all  of  the 
points  mentioned. 

Furthermore,  on  December  20, 1912, 
only  a  few  days  before  I  was  elected 
President  of  the  Republic,  M.  Jaures 
approved  before  this  body  the  policy  I 
had  followed.  Let  me  quote  here  his 
formal  judgment,  as  solemnly  and 
publicly  given  in  this  Assembly:  — 

It  is  enough  for  us  that  M.  Poincar6  has 
sincerely  sought  peace,  and  that  he  has 
convinced  Europe  of  that  fact.  I  recall,  not 
without  gratitude,  that  M.  Poincar^  has 
taken  the .  initiative  in  these  general  con- 
ferences among  all  nations  that  have  set- 
tled certain  controversies  and  have  led  to 
the  conference  of  ambassadors  at  London. 

Now  they  accuse  us  of  having  been 
led  by  the  nose  by  Russia  and  Isvolskii! 
I  do  not  wish  to  speak  except  with  re- 
spect of  the  representative  of  an  Allied 
Power  whose  son  was  wounded  in 
France.  But  all  my  colleagues  of  1912 
will  recall  that  we  were  far  from  having 
perfect  confidence  in  M.  Isvolskii.  It 
was  precisely  this  lack  of  confidence 


that  caused  my  colleagues  to  urge  me 
to  visit  Russia  and  was  the  deter- 
mining cause  of  my  trip  in  1912. 

So  far  as  the  Russian  Alliance  was 
concerned,  we  desired  to  maintain  it 
as  an  important  guaranty  of  European 
equilibrium.  It  was  also  in  the  interest 
of  peace  that  we  sought  to  maintain  the 
Anglo-French  Entente  of  1904,  which 
has  been  so  misrepresented  before  this 
House.  This  policy  was  the  policy  of 
every  French  Cabinet,  during  the  years 
in  question,  without  a  single  exception. 

But  we  are  told  that  there  was  a 
war  party  in  France.  ...  To  say  that 
there  was  a  war  party  in  France  in  1914 
is  seeking  to  justify  the  charge  of  Grer- 
man  propagandists.  It  is  an  assertion 
contrary  to  the  truth.  If  there  were 
misguided  men  who  wanted  war»  give 
their  names.  You  will  not  find  among 
them  a  single  man  prominent  in  public 
life.  It  is  not  right  to  call  isolated  indi- 
viduals, whose  sentiments  are  not  in 
accord  with  those  of  the  general  public, 
a  political  party.  France  was  pacifist 
to  the  core.  Of  course,  she  had  not  for- 
gotten the  provinces  that  had  been 
wrested  from  her.  She  had  the  right  to 
cherish  their  memory  in  her  heart.  But 
no  responsible  statesman,  no  member 
of  this  Chamber,  meditated  a  war  of 
vengeance. 

That  justified  my  saying  in  1912: 
'  If  from  so  many  efforts  sincerely  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  peace  a  war  shall 
come,  —  the  most  fearful  war  that  our 
imagination  can  conceive,  —  it  will  be 
in  defiance  of  human  reason.' 

I  am  charged  with  being  a  native  of 
Lorraine.  The  people  of  Lorraine  are 
more  attached  to  peace,  if  possible, 
than  any  other  branch  of  our  nation. 
They  know  better  what  war  means; 
they  recall  more  vividly  the  invasions 
from  which  they  have  so  often  suffered. 
The  Department  that  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  was  occupied  by  the  enemy 
for  three  long  years.  We  know  that  a 
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war  exposes  a  country  to  experiences, 
the  horror  and  misery  of  which  are 
graven  on  our  hearts;  that  it  destroys 
our  ancestral  firesides.  I  would  not 
have  assumed  responsibility  for  a  war, 
even  if  I  had  been  sure  of  victory. 

But  if  I  was  determined  to  avoid  war 
at  all  cost,  I  was  equally  determined 
that  if  war  came,  in  spite  of  my  eflForts 
to  prevent  it,  it  should  end  with  victory 
and  the  liberation  of  our  lost  provinces. 
That  thought  lay  behind  my  entire 
policy.  But  why  speak  of  myself?  It 
lay  behind  the  policy  of  all  France.  I 
may  merit  criticism,  but  there  are  cer- 
tain charges  that  cannot  be  made 
against  me.  I  have  never  changed  my 
opinions.  I  have  always  been  a  Repub- 
lican and  a  patriot,  but  I  have  never 
pursued  a  policy  of  bravado.  I  have 
never  been  a  chauvinist.  I  challenge 
anyone  to  quote  from  my  speeches  in 
1912  a  single  provocative  sentence. 

In  1912,  France,  still  alert  and  anx- 
ious over  Agadir,  labored  energetically 
to  preserve  the  Triple  Entente,  as  our 
guaranty  of  peace.  We  never  thought 
for  a  moment  of  giving  this  entente  an 
aggressive  character.  Consult  the  fa- 
mous Black  Book  itself.  A  letter  of 
Isvolskii,  dated  February  8, 1912,  rela- 
tive to  Lord  Haldane's  negotiations 
with  Germany  in  behalf  of  England, 
expressly  states  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment was  gratified  at  the  establish- 
ment of  normal  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  Germany. 

In  1911,  after  Agadir,  France  asked 
Austria  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Novem- 
ber 4.  That  country  demanded,  as  the 
price  of  its  acceptance,  that  Austro- 
Hungarian  loans  should  be  listed  on 
the  Paris  Stock  Exchange.  This  House 
knows  of  the  intrigues  to  which  that 
demand  gave  rise.  .  .  .  The  proposal 
involved  a  serious  danger,  for  precisely 
at  that  time  Austria  was  increasing  her 
armaments,  strengthening  her  fleet, 
and  building  that  heavy  artillery  which 


we  later  learned  to  know  so  well  on  our 
battle  front.  But  it  was  my  predecessor 
and  not  myself  who  declined  Austria's 
proposal,  and  he  did  it  in  the  interest  of 
European  peace. 

Let  me  add  that,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
serve that  we  were  obliged  to  maintain 
toward  Austria,  because  of  her  position 
in  the  Triple  Alliance,  her  difficulties 
with  Italy,  and  her  tireless  military 
preparations,  we  always  sought  to  re- 
main on  the  most  amicable  footing 
with  her.  My  relations  with  Coimt 
Szeczen,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Am- 
bassador, a  man  who  was  personally  a 
sincere  friend  of  peace,  were  quite  as 
cordial  as  those  with  the  ambassadors 
of  the  allied  countries. 

But  it  was  always  with  the  interests 
of  France  first  in  mind,  I  need  hardly 
say,  that  I  conferred  with  these  diplo- 
matic gentlemen.  We  hear  much  of 
Isvolskii.  Isvolskii  never  exercised  the 
sUghtest  influence  on  French  policy. 
How  many  times  we  have  objected  to 
certain  of  his  proposals  and  his  atti- 
tudes!  None  the  less,  he  represented 
an  allied  country,  and  we  had  to  bear 
in  mind  that  fact.  In  1912,  the  Franco- 
Russian  Alliance  had  been  in  existence 
about  twenty  years.  It  contained  a 
military  clause,  the  significant  and 
vital  sentence  of  which  I  hold  in  my 
memory:  'If  France  is  attacked  by 
Germany,  or  by  Italy  with  the  support 
of  Germany,  Russia  will  employ  all  the 
forces  at  her  disposition  against  Ger- 
many; if  Russia  is  attacked  by  Ger- 
many, or  by  Austria  supported  by 
Germany,  France  will  employ  all  the 
forces  at  her  disposal  against  Ger- 
many.' 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Balkan 
troubles  the  constant  preoccupation  of 
every  French  Cabinet  had  been  to  pre- 
vent this  clause  from  drawing  us  into 
war;  but  we  could  not  go  back  on  our 
engagement  and  repudiate  this  clause 
without  exposing  ourselves  to  a  break 
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with  Russia,  and  consequently  finding 
ourselves  isolated. 

Isvolskii's  attitude  toward  Austria, 
and  the  projects  he  initiated,  were  a 
source  of  constant  worry  to  us.  Final- 
ly, in  1912,  our  concern  was  so  inten- 
sified by  the  trouble  in  the  Balkans, 
that  we  felt  we  were  insufficiently  in- 
formed concerning  the  true  situation 
in  Russia.  Therefore  I  visited  that 
country,  at  the  request  of  President 
Falliferes,  and  had  a  conversation  with 
M.  Sazonov,  which  he  himself  has  sum- 
marized. M.  Sazonov  was  a  pacifist. 
He  was  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Russia. 
Let  me  add  that  the  Tsar  himself  was 
likewise  a  sincere  friend  of  peace.  M. 
Sazonov  recalls  this  point  in  our  con- 
versation: 'Thereupon  M.  Poincare 
thought  it  necessary  to  emphasize  that 
public  opinion  in  France  would  not  per- 
mit an  appeal  to  arms  in  connection 
with  a  question  exclusively  Balkan, 
unless  Germany  should  participate  in 
it  and  directly  provoke  the  casus  foe- 
deris.' 

This  was  the  constant  preoccupation 
of  every  French  Government.  Further- 
more, I  inunediately  wrote  to  our  Am- 
bassador at  London,  informing  him  of 
what  I  had  learned  in  Russia,  and  re- 
questing him  to  commimicate  it  to  the 
Foreign  Office.  Our  whole  idea  was  to 
perfect  to  the  utmost  the  unity  of  ac- 
tion of  the  Triple  Entente  Powers  in 
order  to  ensure  peace. 

It  may  happen,  gentlemen,  that 
some  ambassadors  do  not  always  repre- 
sent with  absolute  fidelity  to  truth  the 
purposes  that  control  the  Government 
to  which  they  are  accredited,  but  mod- 
ify them  in  their  reports  to  suit  their 
own  opinions,  and  to  win  favor  with 
their  superiors  at  home.  That  was  pre- 
cisely what  occurred  in  the  case  of  M. 
Isvolskii. 

On  November  17  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  me,  which  he  reported  in- 
accurately.  He  quoted  me  in  a  tele- 


gram to  St.  Petersburg  as  follows:  *If 
Russia  declares  war,  France  will  do  so 
also.'  But,  conscious  of  the  fault  he 
had  committed,  he  brought  me  the  tele- 
gram, —  something  that  he  never  did 
on  any  other  occasion,  —  and  I  im- 
mediately protested  and  asked  him  to 
rectify  it.  In  addition,  I  telegraphed 
at  once  to  our  Ambassador  at  St. 
Petersburg,  directing  him  to  inform  the 
Russian  Government  that  I  had  gone 
no  further  in  my  interview  with  Isvol- 
skii than  to  state  that  France  would  be 
loyal  to  the  Treaty  of  Alliance,  and 
would  support  Russia  in  case  a  casus 
foederis  should  arise. 

I  added  in  this  tel^ram:  *M.  Isvol- 
skii has  promised  a  correction.  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  accurately 
define  our  attitude.' 

M.  Isvolskii  did  correct  his  state- 
ment, but  not  in  full.  It  is  to  be  read  in 
the  Black  Book.  .  .  .  He  did  state,  as 
I  had  indicated,  that  France  would  act 
if  it  were  clearly  established  that  a 
casus  foederis  had  arisen.  Then  he 
added,  *that  is  to  say,  if  Germany 
should  give  support  to  Austria  in  an 
attack  upon  Russia.' 

We  engaged  ourselves  to  observe  the 
Treaty,  nothing  more.  If  I  had  not 
made  the  statement  I  did,  I  should 
have  given  Russia  a  just  excuse  to 
leave  us  in  the  lurch,  should  Germany 
attack  our  eastern  frontier.  In  main- 
taining the  Alliance  we  were  seeking  to 
maintain  the  peace  of  Europe. 

France  was  the  first  country  to  en- 
deavor to  prevent  a  Balkan  War,  then 
to  localize  it,  and  last  of  all,  to  bring  it 
to  an  end.  M.  Sazonov  seconded  our 
efforts.  I  quote  German  and  Austrian 
authorities  for  this.  On  October  2,  M. 
Jules  Cambon  telegraphed  from  Berlin 
the  substance  of  a  conversation  with 
the  Chancellor:  — 

'If  Russia  and  Austria,'  said  he,  'take 
measures  to  preserve  the  territorial  status 
quo  in  the  Balkans,  they  will  do  so  in  the 
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name  of  all  the  Powers,  including  Ger- 
many.' There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose. 
The  Chancellor  counts  upon  our  efforts  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  Europe. 

Three  days  later  the  Fremdenblait, 
which  was  the  official  mouthpiece  of 
the  Austrian  Government,  thus  referred 
to  the  attitude  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment:— 

France  by  her  prompt  and  decisive  initi- 
ative has  again  given  proof  of  her  pacifist 
sentiments,  by  exerting  herself  to  prevent 
a  conflict  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  universal 
gratitude. 

Representatives  of  the  Powers  held  a 
conference  at  London  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  labored 
so  zealously,  both  at  that  time  and  in 
1914,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Thanks  largely  to  his  personal  influ- 
ence, and  to  the  cordial  support  of  the 
French  Government,  the  conflict  was 
localized,  and  the  peace  of  Europe  pre- 
served. Preserved  for  two  years!  A  very 
short  interval,  but  a  most  important 
one!  .  .  . 

Throughout  the  year  1912,  Germany 
sincerely  endeavored  to  cooperate  with 
us  in  the  general  interest  of  European 
peace.  She  was  not  yet  ready.  That  is 
why,  early  in  191S,  she  adopted  a  mili- 
tary programme  that  compelled  France 
to  inaugurate  three  years'  army  service. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  the  united 
eflForts  of  all  the  Great  Powers  succeed- 
ed for  the  time  being.  In  June  1914, 
however,  the  Serajevo  assassination 
came  to  destroy  the  results  of  this  co- 
operation. We  need  only  read  the 
notations  that  William  II  made  upon 
the  diplomatic  dociunents  submitted  to 
him  daily  and  published  by  Kautsky 
under  the  authority  of  the  German 
Revolutionary  Government  before 
that  Government  had  adopted  a  policy 
of  defending  the  Empire  —  I  say,  we 
need  only  read  these  violent  and  insane 
notations  to  see  that  the  thought  of 


crushing  Serbia  dominated  the  whole 
policy  of  Austria  and  Germany. 

M.  Viviani  and  I  left  together  for  St. 
Petersburg  on  an  official  journey  that 
long-established  precedents  imposed 
upon  us.  Austria  and  Germany  were 
informed  accurately  of  all  our  plans 
and  movements,  including  the  exact 
hour  that  we  left  Russia.  They  ar- 
ranged it  together  so  that  the  ultima- 
tum should  arrive  after  our  departure. 
They  hoped  thus  to  prevent  our  two 
Governments  from  concerting  upon 
our  future  action,  and  sought  to  face  us 
with  an  accomplished  fact.  When  the 
ultimatimi  was  signed,  therefore,  we 
were  already  on  the  sea.  So  little  did 
we  anticipate  immediate  war,  that  we 
made  our  projected  visit  at  Stockholm. 
When  we  left  that  city,  we  still  hoped 
to  be  able  to  keep  engagements  already 
made  at  Copenhagen  and  Christiania; 
and  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  Baltic 
that  we  first  learned  by  wireless  the 
gravity  of  the  crisis. 

We  did  not  know  the  whole  situa- 
tion, however,  until  we  debarked  at 
Dunkirk,  where  our  Cabinet  colleagues 
had  come  to  meet  us.  When  we  reached 
Paris,  we  were  received  by  a  startled 
and  troubled  nation  that,  far  from 
wishing  war,  was  overwhelmed  with 
solicitude  for  the  safety  of  France, 
although  firmly  resolved  upon  any 
sacrifice  to  defend  the  fatherland. 

M.  Viviani  recalled  to  you  yesterday 
how  we  ordered  our  troops  to  withdraw 
ten  kilometres  from  the  frontier,  and 
how  our  military  commanders  assented 
to  this  arrangement.  I  personally  con- 
gratulate myself  that  I  endorsed  that 
decision  and  thus  avoided  frontier 
skirmishes  that  might  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  rendering  the  war  inevita^ 
ble.  The  same  speaker  recalled  to  you 
that  I  not  only  approved  this  proposal, 
but  that  I  amplified  it  in  respect  to 
the  cavalry.  The  only  step  I  took  on 
my  personal  initiative  —  and  that  was 
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with  the  consent  of  the  Ministry  — 
was  to  write  a  letter  to  King  George  on 
July  SI,  1914.  I  informed  the  King 
that  France  would  do  all  in  her  power 
to  maintain  peace,  and  that  so  far  she 
had  confined  herself  to  purely  precau- 
tionary measures.  However,  we  might 
be  on  the  eve  of  serious  events. 

From  information  in  our  hands,  it 
was  clear  that  if  Germany  were  con- 
vinced that  England  would  not  inter- 
vene, she  would  stake  all  on  a  war.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  England  made  it  plain 
that  she  would  give  us  military  aid  in 
case  of  need,  the  risk  of  war  might  be 
dissipated.  ...  In  thus  appealing  to 
England  for  a  definite  decision,  our 
only  thought  was  to  prevent  the  ca- 
tastrophe that  threatened.  But  Ger- 
many decided  to  stake  all  on  a  single 
play.  I  asked  myself  what  more  could 
be  done.  We  already  had  only  too 
abimdant  proof  of  her  warlike  inten- 
tions. ... 

Let  me  now  cite  another  significant 
fact,  too  often  forgotten  or  overlook- 
ed. That  is  Germany's  premeditated 
violation  of  Belgium's  neutrality.  All 
the  world  knows  the  conditions  imder 
which  her  ultimatum  was  addressed  to 
Belgiiun,  and  how  King  Albert  and  his 
ministers  gave  it  an  answer  that  will 
go  down  in  history  as  an  immortal  ex- 
ample of  courage  and  loyalty.  (Here 
a  great  many  of  the  Deputies  rose,  and 
turning  toward  the  Belgian  diplomatic 
box,  applauded  long  and  loudly.)  But 
what  all  the  world  does  not  know, 
though  it  has  been  revealed  by  Kaut- 
sky,  is  that  this  ultimatum  was  written 
on  July  26:  that  is,  when  M.  Viviani 
and  I  were  still  on  the  high  seas,  and 
long  before  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
mobilizations  of  which  so  much  is  being 
made.  This  ultimatum  was  written  in 
his  own  handwriting  by  General  von 
Moltke,  Chief  of  the  German  Staff, 
and  was  subsequently  amended  by  the 
Chancellor  and  by  Herr  Zimmermann. 


It  was  then  addressed  and  sealed  and 
sent  to  the  Minister  of  (jermany  at 
Brussels,  with  instructions  not  to  break 
the  seal  until  he  received  a  tel^ram  so 
ordering  hun. 

This  telegram  was  sent  on  August  2. 
But  this  ultimatum,  written  on  July  26, 
declared  that  France  was  preparing  to 
invade  Belgium;  that  Germany  bore  no 
hostility  to  Belgium;  and  that  if  the 
Belgian  Government  would  agree  to 
maintain  an  attitude  of  benevolent 
neutrality,  the  Imperial  Government 
would  not  only  guarantee  that  when 
peace  was  concluded  the  Kingdom 
would  retain  all  its  present  territories 
and  possessions,  but  would  be  favorably 
inclined  toward  any  territorial  claims 
its  rulers  might  make  against  France. 

That  is  the  infamous  bargain  that 
Germany  proposed  to  Belgium.  Now 
here  is  the  bargain  that  she  proposed  to 
us.  It  is  recorded  in  a  cipher  telegram 
by  the  Grerman  Ambassador  at  Paris, 
Herr  von  Schon,  dated  July  81.  The 
Ambassador  was  instructed  to  notify 
us  that  Russia  had  ordered  a  general 
mobilization  against  Germany»  and 
that  this  mobilization  obviously  meant 
war;  and  to  demand  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment whether  it  proposed  to  remain 
neutral.  An  answer  must  be  forthcom- 
ing within  eighteen  hours,  and  Herr 
von  Schon  was  ordered  to  telegraph 
Berlin  immediately  the  hour  that  he 
addressed  this  demand  to  us. 

Then  there  followed,  in  a  still  more 
secret  cipher,  an  order  instructing  the 
Ambassador  to  inform  us,  in  case  the 
French  Government  promised  to  re- 
main neutral,  that  Grermany  demanded 
as  a  guaranty  of  our  neutrality  posseB- 
sion  of  the  fortresses  of  Toul  and  Ver- 
dun, with  the  understanding  that  she 
would  return  them  to  us  at  the  ocmclu- 
sion  of  her  war  with  Russia.  A  fine 
proposition  that,  gentlemen!  France 
was  to  declare  her  neutrality  before 
Saturday  at  foiu*  o'clock  p.m.;  and  if  we 
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gave  the  cowardly  pledge  of  neutrality 
Grermany  demanded,  this  is  the  way 
that  country  proposed  to  reward  us. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Grermany  did  not 
even  give  us  time  to  study  her  de- 
mands. The  moment  war  was  declared 
against  Russia,  Isvolskii  came  at  night 
to  the  presidential  palace,  where  the 
Cabinet  was  in  session.  I  left  the  meet- 
ing for  a  moment,  and  the  Ambassador 


asked  me  if  France  would  stand  by  the 
Treaty  of  Alliance.  I  replied:  *That  is 
the*  intention  of  the  Ministry;  but  a 
final  decision  can  be  made  only  by 
Parliament,  and  that  will  take  a  few 
days.'  The  Cabinet  approved  this 
reply.  But  Germany  did  not  wait 
those  few  days  that  we  demanded  of 
Russia.  She  declared  war  against  us  at 
once. 
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[In  connection  with  Premier  Poincar6'»  defense  of  his  pre-war  policy,  we  print  bdow 
extracts  from  a  series  of  documents  recently  made  public  by  the  Riissian  Oovemment.  They 
deal  with  the  negotiations  among  the  Entente  Powers  during  the  years  immediately  preceding 
the  war.  Only  Julian-calendar  dates  are  given.] 


From  the  Manchester  Ouardian,  June  12-17 
(Liberal  Daily) 


In  the  summer  of  1911,  M.  Isvolskii, 
the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Paris,  wrote 
two  letters  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  at  St.  Petersburg,  soliciting 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
the  Paris  press.  The  significant  para- 
graphs of  these  letters  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

I  am  writing  you,  in  haste,  a  few  words  to 
let  you  know  that  with  the  to-day's  financial 
courier  I  am  sending  to  V.  P.  KokovtzeflF 
(Russian  Finance  Minister)  a  letter  in 
which,  for  the  present  entirely  as  a  private 
suggestion,  I  raise  the  question  of  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  me,  in  view  of  the  impend- 
ing international  crisis,  with  suflScient  funds 
for  influencing  the  local  press. 

Just  recently  I  succeeded  only  with  great 
diflSculty  in  preventing  a  wrong  interpreta- 
tion of  our  signing,  at  this  critical  moment, 
an  agreement  with  Germany  concerning 
Persia.  But  this  success  is  purely  a  matter 
of  accident,  and  it  is  very  important  to  have 
a  ready  and  effective  means  for  directing  the 


more  influential  organs  of  the  local  press, 
which,  almost  without  exception,  yield  only 
to  arguments  that  'ring.' 

One  has  only  to  recall  how  great  a  r61e 
was  played  during  the  Bosnian  crisis  by  the 
clever  distribution  of  money  among  the 
French  papers  by  Count  Kevenhuler.  I  am 
asking  V.  P.  Kokovtzeff  to  answer  me 
whether  he  considers  my  request  excep- 
tional at  the  present  moment,  in  which  case 
I  shall  not  fail  to  submit  to  him  considera- 
tions as  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  required 
and  the  manner  of  its  distribution.  .  .  . 

If  we  really  decide  to  raise  at  once  the 
question  of  the  Straits,  it  is  very  important 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure  here 
une  bonne  presse.  Yet  in  this  respect  I  lack 
the  principal  weapon,  since  nothing  has 
come  out  of  my  persistent  requests  for  funds 
to  deal  with  the  press.  ...  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  how  useful  it  is  here  to  spend  money 
on  the  press  one  may  take  the  Tripoli  case. 
I  know  that  X  worked  up  with  a  great 
thoroughness  and  liberality  the  principal 
French  papers.  The  results  speak  for  them- 
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On  April  16, 1912,  Isvolskii  wrote  to 
Sazonov,  the  Russian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Aflfairs,  that  Lord  Haldane's 
journey  to  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  existing  friction  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and  put- 
ting relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries upon  a  permanently  friendly  basis, 
'did  not  come,  according  to  M.  Poin- 
car6,  as  a  complete  surprise  to  the 
French  Government.  .  .  .' 

If,  nevertheless,  in  the  beginning  a  cer- 
tain nervousness  was  experienced  here  in 
connection  with  this  journey,  the  public 
statement  made  by  the  British  Government, 
that  it  would  not  in  any  way  aflfect  the 
stability  of  the  existing  political  bonds  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France  and  Russia, 
and  that  both  the  Paris  and  the  Petersbiu*g 
Cabinets  will  be  fully  informed  of  the  results 
of  Lord  Haldane's  journey,  has,  as  far  as  I 
am  able  to  judge,  fully  dispelled  this  feeling. 

M.  Poincar6  told  me  that  the  French 
Government  can  only  welcome  this  attempt 
made  by  Great  Britain  and  Germany  to  es- 
tablish more  normal  mutual  relations,  and 
that  this  attempt  does  not  excite  in  French 
circles  the  slightest  apprehensions  or  doubts 
as  to  the  complete  loyalty  of  the  British 
Government.  What  is  more  to  be  feared  is 
a  possible  failure  of  the  negotiations,  after 
which  there  might  arise  a  greater  tension  of 
Anglo-German  relations  and  consequently  a 
new  menace  to  the  peace  of  Euroj)e.  M. 
Poincar^'s  statements  appear  to  me  quite 
sincere,  and  on  my  part  I  am  trying  to  en- 
courage him  in  an  optimistic  view  of  the 
matter. 

But  I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  that 
in  military  circles  here  a  different  view  was 
prevalent  a  few  days  ago:  namely,  the  mili- 
tary are  afraid  that  if  an  agreement  is 
reached  between  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many regarding,  if  not  a  cessation,  yet  even 
a  relaxation,  of  rivalry  in  the  matter  of 
naval  armaments,  the  German  Government 
will  devote  doubled  resources  to  the  increase 
of  her  army,  which  in  its  turn  will  call  forth 
corresponding  measiues  on  the  side  of 
France  and  Russia. 

As  regards  the  French  press,  it  has  in  the 
present  circumstances  maintained  an  en- 


tirely calm  and  reasonable  attitude,  while 
the  Bourse  has  responded  to  the  negotia- 
tions by  a  rising  tendency. 

Another  international  visit  was  caus- 
ing more  or  less  secret  perturbation  at 
this  time.  A  few  weeks  before  the  letter 
just  quoted  was  written*  on  March  1, 
1912,  Isvolskii  had  written  to  Sazonov 
apropos  of  the  proposed  visit  to  France 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Nikolai  Nikolae- 
vich:  — 

This  visit  will  of  course  be  accompanied 
by  great  pomp;  in  view  of  the  slightly 
heated  atmosphere  prevailing  here  at  pres- 
ent, both  in  military  circles  and  among  the 
general  public,  the  presence  of  His  Highness 
among  the  French  troops  will  midoubtedly 
give  cause  for  enthusiastic  ovations.  The 
programme  of  the  visit  includes,  among 
other  items,  a  sojourn  in  Nancy,  where  a 
review  of  the  troops,  manoeuvres,  and  a 
military  banquet  are  proposed.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  common  knowledge  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely Nancy,  situated  within  the  area  of 
the  so-called  'iron  troops,'  ready  at  any 
moment  to  resist  the  Crerman  army,  which 
presents  particularly  volcanic  soil.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  bear  this  in  mind  in 
order  to  avoid  any  undesirable  incidents. 

I  have  gathered  the  impression  from  my 
conversation  with  Poincar6  that  he  is  also 
slightly  perturbed  by  the  above-mentioned 
considerations.  It  is  very  probable  that  here 
they  fear,  not  so  much  incidents  of  an  inter- 
national nature,  as  a  certain  excessive  dis- 
play of  enthusiasm  for  the  representative  of 
the  military-monarchist  principle,  even  if 
embodied  in  an  ally.  In  view  of  the  above 
considerations,  Nancy  will  be,  very  prob- 
ably, eliminated  from  the  programme,  and 
I  think  that  we  shall  have  no  reason  to  re- 
gret it. 

On  the  fourth  of  August,  1912» 
Sazonov  made  an  elaborate  report  to 
the  Tsar  of  the  results  of  Premier  Poin- 
car6's  visit  to  St.  Petersburg.  First  of 
all,  the  representatives  of  the  two  Pow- 
ers took  the  opportimity  to  express  to 
each  other  their  mutual  satisfaction  at 
the  completion  of  the  recent  negotia- 
tions between  the  chiefii  of  their  naval 
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staffs.  A  military  convention  had  been 
in  existence  for  about  twenty  years. 
The  development  of  strategic  railways 
on  Russia's  German  frontier  was  also 
discussed.  Poincar6  pointed  out  that 
he  attached  great  importance  to  the 
desires  of  the  French  General  Staff  re- 
garding them.  Other  significant  topics 
touched  upon  in  this  respect  were  the 
following:  — 

The  relations  between  France  and  Eng- 
land formed  the  subject  of  the  most  candid 
exchange  of  views  between  M.  Poincar6  and 
myself.  Having  pointed  out  that  these  rela- 
tions have  lately,  under  the  influence  of  the 
aggressive  policy  toward  France  on  the 
part  of  Germany,  assumed  the  character  of 
especial  closeness,  the  French  Prime  Minis- 
ter confided  to  me  that,  although  no  written 
agreement  existed  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, nevertheless  both  the  mihtary  and  the 
naval  General  Staffs  of  both  countries  main- 
tain with  each  other  a  close  contact  and  con- 
tinually communicate  to  each  other  with 
complete  frankness  all  information  that 
may  interest  either  of  them. 

This  constant  interchange  of  views  had 
as  its  consequence  the  conclusion  between 
the  French  and  the  English  Governments  of 
a  verbal  agreement  by  virtue  of  which  Eng- 
land stated  her  readiness,  in  the  event  of  an 
attack  on  the  part  of  Germany,  to  give  as- 
sistance to  France  with  both  her  naval  and 
her  military  forces.  On  land  England  prom- 
ised to  help  France  by  sending  over  to  the 
Belgian  frontier  an  army  of  100,000  men, 
in  order  to  resist  the  German  invasion  of 
France  through  Belgium  which  is  antici- 
pated by  the  French  General  Staff. 

M.  Poincar6  earnestly  requested  me  to 
maintain  the  utmost  secrecy  about  this  in- 
formation, and  not  to  give  even  the  English 
any  reason  to  suspect  that  it  had  been  com- 
municated to  us. 

Having  confirmed  the  intention  of  both 
our  Governments  to  keep  a  close  watch 
over  the  happenings  in  the  Balkans,  and  to 
exchange  constantly  our  views  and  infor- 
mation concerning  this  matter,  we  again 
agreed  with  M.  Poincar^,  in  the  event  of 
complications  actually  taking  place,  to  es- 
tablish immediately,  in  accordance  with 
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circumstances,  a  joint  method  of  action  for 
the  prevention  by  diplomatic  means  of  a 
further  worsening  of  the  situation. 

In  this  connection,  M.  Poincar6  thought 
it  was  his  duty  to  point  out  that  French 
public  opinion  would  not  permit  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  to  enter  on  mili- 
tary operations  for  the  sake  of  purely  Bal- 
kan matters  so  long  as  Germany  remained 
inactive  and  did  not  by  her  own  action  in- 
volve the  application  of  the  casus  foederis, 
in  which  case  we  should  naturally  be  en- 
titled to  a  full  and  exact  execution  of  the 
obligations  by  which  France  is  bound  to  us. 

In  conclusion  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  note 
that  I  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  M.  Poincar6  and  of  enter- 
ing into  personal  relations  with  him,  all  the 
moie  so  as  from  the  exchange  of  opinions 
with  him  I  gained  the  impression  that  in  his 
p>erson  Russia  has  a  true  and  reliable  friend 
with  an  exceptional  statesmanlike  outlook 
and  with  inflexible  will.  Should  interna- 
tional relations  reach  a  critical  moment,  we 
can  only  wish  that  at  the  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  our  ally  there  should  stand,  if 
not  M.  Poincar6  himself,  then  a  man  en- 
dowed with  an  equaUy  firm  character  and 
equaUy  fearless  in  undertaking  responsi- 
bUity  as  is  the  present  Prime  Minister  of 
France. 

Throughout  this  period,  their  rela- 
tions with  Italy  preoccupied  the  three 
members  of  the  Entente.  On  Novem- 
ber 8,  1912,  Isvolskii  returned  to  this 
matter  in  a  long  letter  to  Sazonov:  — 

If  it  should  prove  that  France  cannot  rdy 
on  Italy's  neutrality,  this  would  alter  the 
whole  plan  of  campaign  based  precisely  on 
this  neutrality.  This  question  is  so  impor- 
tant that,  as  I  have  been  informed,  Poincar6 
called  this  morning  an  urgent  meeting  of 
the  Cabinet  to  discuss  it. 

There  is  another  reasoti  which  impels  me 
to  insist  on  the  fulfillment  of  Poincar6*8  re- 
quest: there  is,  as  I  have  already  often  men- 
tioned to  you,  the  need  to  minager  sa  iut- 
ceptihiliti.  In  the  majority  of  cases  all  (his) 
requests  addressed  to  you  have  been  either 
simply  declined  or  granted  with  obvious 
reluctance.  Je  crains  beaucoup  que  eela  ub 
finisae  'par  le  dicourager.  Yet,  in  a  decisive 
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moment  —  if  such  a  moment,  which  God 
forbid,  should  arise  —  a  great  deal  will  de- 
pend on  him  personally.  At  times  I  think 
with  horror  of  what  would  happen  if,  at  the 
present  critical  moment,  instead  of  Poincar6 
there  stood  at  the  head  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment Caillaux  or  Clemenceau.  Do  not 
forget  that  he  will  have  to  fight  against  very 
influential  elements  in  his  own  party  who 
are  very  unfavorably  inclined  toward  Rus- 
sia and  are  openly  preaching  that  France 
under  no  circumstances  must  be  involved  in 
a  war  brought  about  by  Balkan  affairs. 

On  March  5, 1914,  Isvolskii,  who  was 
still  Russian  Ambassador  at  Paris, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Sazonov,  summarizing 
his  information  regarding  the  commit- 
ments of  Great  Britain  to  France,  and 
the  state  of  sentiment  in  the  latter 
country:  — 

Thus,  at  the  present  time,  Anglo-French 
relations  are  determined  by  two  acts  — 
namely,  the  naval  and  the  political  conven- 
tions. The  first  of  these  conventions, — 
the  naval,  —  according  to  the  statement 
made  to  me  by  M.  Jonnart,  former  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  goes,  technically,  into 
much  greater  details  than  the  similar  con- 
vention between  France  and  Russia.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  unlike  the  Russo- 
French  military  convention  (and  the  naval 
convention  which  supplements  it),  it  is  only 
of  a  permissive  nature. 

The  political  agreement,  though  stated  in 
writing,  also  has  no  binding  force;  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  England  will  take  part 
in  a  war  will  be  decided  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  accordance  with  circumstances; 
if,  however,  owing  to  the  course  of  events, 
England  decides  on  co5perating  with  France 
in  active  operations,  the  naval  agreement 
will  automatically  come  into  force.  I  have 
already  written  to  you  that  the  leaders  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  France  are  of  the 
opinion  that,  the  State  Constitutions  of 
France  and  England  being  what  they  are, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  conclude  between 
France  and  England  a  more  binding  agree- 
ment. 

A  year  ago  the  French  Government,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  general  character  of 
the  declarations  made  to  it  by  the  London 


Cabinet,  had  no  doubts  that,  in  the  event  of 
France  being  drawn  into  a  war,  it  could 
reckon  on  the  military  support  of  En^and. 
Though  since  then  no  radical  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  general  political  situation 
in  Europe,  the  London  Cabinet,  under  the 
influence  of  difficulties  at  home,  is  now  ap- 
parently less  inclined  to  follow  an  active 
foreign  policy  and  is  more  readily  lending 
its  ear  to  the  advocates  of  rapprochement 
with  Germany.  As  I  have  been  able  to 
learn  from  my  recent  conversations  with 
M.  Doumergue  and  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  it  is  believed  here  that  the  recent 
campaign  of  the  German  press  against 
Russia  has  made  a  great  impression  on  the 
English  Government,  which,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  undoubtedly  inspired  article  in  to- 
day's Times,  is  again  awakening  to  the  real- 
ization of  the  danger  menacing  the  Euro- 
pean peace  from  the  side  of  Grermany,  and 
to  the  necessity  of  serious  efforts  to  coun- 
ter the  attempts  at  (establishing)  a  Gennan 
hegemony. 

To  the  letter  from  which  the  above 
extracts  are  quoted,  Sazonov  replied  on 
March  20:  — 

I  deem  it  necessary  to  tell  you  that  the 
further  consolidation  and  development  of 
the  so-called  'Triple  Entente'  and,  if  pos- 
sible, its  conversion  into  a  new  Triple  Al- 
liance appear  to  me  an  immediate  and 
imperative  task.  While  fully  ensuring  the 
international  position  of  Russia,  France,  and 
England,  such  an  alliance,  in  view  of  the 
absence  of  any  designs  of  conquest  on  the 
part  of  the  said  Powers,  would  menace  no 
one,  but  rather  serve  as  the  best  guarantee 
of  Emopean  peace. 

As  between  France  and  England,  there 
have  already  been  made  certain  steps  in  the 
sense  of  working  out  all  possible  methods  of 
cooperation  and  of  determining  in  more  pre- 
cise terms  their  mutual  obligations.  It  is  in 
this  direction,  obviously,  that  we  also  must 
lay  our  course,  and  the  discussion  of  the 
questions  relevant  to  this  matter  might, 
perhaps,  be  bound  up  with  the  negotiations 
which  have  become  necessaiy  in  connection 
with  a  whole  series  of  matters  dosdy  affect- 
ing Russian  and  English  interests  in  various 
spheres. 
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The  Russian  Foreign  Minister  hoped 
that  the  approaching  personal  meeting 
of  Poincar6  and  Doumergue,  the  For- 
eign Minister  of  France,  with  King 
George  and  his  Minister,  would  be 
utilized  to  impress  upon  the  latter  the 
need  of  closer  agreement  between  Rus* 
sia  and  England,  and  the  gratification 
that  such  an  understanding  would  give 
France.  He  said:  'Perhaps  the  French 
Government  might  deem  it  convenient 
to  suggest  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  that 
they  should  jointly  communicate  to  us 
the  contents  of  the  political  agreement 
which  has  been  concluded  between 
France  and  England.'  Isvolskii  took 
steps  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  his 
superior,  and  secured  a  promise  from 
MM.  Poincar6  and  Doumergue  that 
they  would  bring  the  matter  up  in  their 
coming  conversation  with  the  British 
King  and  Foreign  Minister.  The  re- 
sults, as  reported  by  Isvolskii  in  a 
letter  dated  April  16,  1914,  were  as 
follows:  — 

The  exchange  of  views  between  the 
French  and  British  statesmen  first  of  all 
touched  on  the  relations  between  France 
and  Great  Britain.  In  op>ening  the  Confer- 
ence, both  sides  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
existing  understanding  between  both  coun- 
tries does  not  need  any  formal  modification 
or  supplementation,  and  that,  by  continuing 
consistently  and  loyally  to  apply  to  all  po- 
litical questions  that  may  arise  the  entente 
cordiale,  both  France  and  Great  Britain  will 
thus  consolidate  and  develop  the  bonds  by 
which  they  are  united.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  also  admitted  that  Russia  is  to  be  in- 
corporated in  the  closest  manner  both  by 
France  and  Great  Britain  in  their  joint 
pohcy. 

This  idea,  as  you  will  have  certainly  al- 
ready noticed,  is  quite  clearly  expressed  in 
the  communiqui  to  the  press  issued  both 
here  and  in  London  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  above-mentioned  Conference.  M.  Dou- 
mergue has  told  me  that  every  word  of  this 
communiqui  edited  by  M.  Cambon  has  care- 
fully been  weighed  and  checked  both  by 
himself  and  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  has  fully 


endorsed  the  allusion  made  in  it  to  Russia 
and  also  the  indication  that  the  aim  of  the 
three  Powers  is  not  only  'Peace'  but  also 
'EquiUbrium.' 

I  consider  it  my  duty  to  forward  you 
(here  enclosed)  a  newspaper-cutting  con- 
taining the  text  of  the  communiqui  already 
wired  by  me. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  of 
various  current  matters  of  actual  pohcy,  M. 
Doumergue  turned  to  the  question  of  Anglo- 
Russian  relations,  and  expressed  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  the  wishes  agreed  upon  between 
himself  and  me.  He  submitted  the  follow- 
ing two  principal  arguments  in  favor  of 
a  closer  Anglo-Russian  understanding:  (1) 
Germany's  efforts  to  draw  us  away  from  the 
'  Triple  Entente,'  which  she  represents  to  be 
an  unreliable  and  weak  political  combina- 
tion; and  (9)  the  possibility,  by  means  of  a 
naval  treaty  concluded  between  us  and 
Great  Britain,  of  setting  free  part  of  the 
British  naval  forces  for  energetic  acticm,  not 
only  in  the  Baltic  and  northern  seas,  but 
also  in  the  Mediterranean.  M.  Doumergue 
also  drew  Sir  Edward  Grey's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  two  years  we  would  have  in 
the  Baltic  a  powerful  squadron  consisting 
of  dreadnoughts. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  replied  to  M.  Dou- 
mergue that  personally  he  is  in  complete 
sympathy  with  the  views  expressed  by  the 
latter,  and  would  be  fully  prepared  to  con- 
clude with  Russia  agreements  similar  to 
those  already  existing  between  England 
and  France;  but  at  the  same  time  he  did 
not  conceal  from  M.  Doumergue  that,  not 
only  among  members  of  the  Government 
party,  but  also  among  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net, there  are  certain  elements  prejudiced 
against  Russia  and  little  inclined  toward  a 
further  rapprochement  with  her. 

But,  nevertheless,  he  expressed  the  hop>e 
that  he  would  be  able  to  win  over  Mr.  As- 
quith  and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  to 
his  views,  and  he  proposed  the  following 
modus  procedendi:  that  first  of  all  both 
Cabinets,  the  Paris  and  London  ones,  might 
mutually  agree  to  communicate  to  the 
Petersburg  Cabinet  all  agreements  existing 
between  France  and  Great  Britain  —  name- 
ly, (1)  the  military  and  naval  conventions 
drafted  by  the  General  and  Naval  Staffs, 
and  (2)  the  political  agreement  in  the  form 
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of  letters  exchanged  between  Sir  Edward 
Grey  and  the  French  Ambassador  in  Lon- 
don. In  these  letters  it  is  agreed  that  in 
the  event,  necessitated  by  circumstances, 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  deciding  to 
take  concerted  action,  they  will  'take  into 
consideration'  the  above-mentioned  con- 
ventions. Simultaneously  with  this  com- 
munication, the  London  and  Paris  Cabinets 
could  ask  us  what  we  think  of  the  matter 
referred  to  in  this  communication;  and  this 
in  its  turn  would  enable  us  to  enter  upon 
an  exchange  of  views  with  Great  Britain 
regarding  the  conclusion  of  a  corresponding 
Anglo-British  agreement. 

In  Sir  Edward  Grey's  opinion,  only  a 
naval  and  not  a  military  convention  could 
be  concluded  between  us  and  Great  Britain, 
as  all  Great  Britain's  military  forces  have 
already  been  apportioned,  and  evidently 
are  unable  to  cooperate  with  the  Russian 
army.  Sir  Edward  Grey  added  that  imme- 
diately upon  his  return  to  London  he  will 
submit  the  above-mentioned  plan  of  action 
to  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  other  colleagues 
for  consideration.   In  response  to  M.  Dou- 


mergue's  question,  whether  Sir  Edward 
Grey  did  not  think  that  it  would  be  desir- 
able not  to  invest  the  agreements  between 
Russia  and  Great  Britain  with  the  fcmn  of 
parallel  agreements  (with  the  Anglo-French 
agreement),  but  to  embody  them  in  one 
'Triple'  agreement,  he  (Sir  Edward)  replied 
that  he  personally  did  not  ezdude  sudi  a 
possibility,  but  this  question  need  be  raised 
only  in  l^e  future  in  connection  with  the 
technical  drawing-up  of  the  proposed  Anglo- 
Russian  agreement. 

All  three  who  were  present  at  the  Ccm- 
f erence  —  MM.  Doumergue,  Cambon,  and 
De  Margery  —  told  me  that  they  were  sur- 
prised at  the  definite  and  dear  preparedness 
expressed  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  enter  on 
the  path  of  a  closer  rapprodiement  with 
Russia;  they  were  convinced  that  the  reser- 
vations made  to  them  regarding  Mr.  As- 
quith and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet 
were  of  a  purely  formal  nature,  and  that  if 
he  (Sir  Edward  Grey)  had  not  been  sure 
beforehand  of  their  consent  he  would  have 
refrained  from  making  such  definite  pro- 
posals. 


INDIAN  INDIA 

BY  ST.  NIHAL  SINGH 

From  the  Hindustan  Review,  June 
(Native,  English-Language  Political  and  Literabt  Monthly) 


A  CORRECT  measure  of  the  intellec- 
tual slavery  bred  in  us  by  political  serf- 
dom is  furnished  by  our  attitude  toward 
the  native  States.  Instead  of  deriving 
satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  some- 
thing like  one  third  of  our  country  and 
one  fourth  of  our  population  has  man- 
aged, in  a  large  degree,  to  escape  foreign 
domination,  many  Indians  imitate  for- 
eigners by  decrying  and  belittling  In- 
dian rule.  Indeed,  these  native  critics 
often  go  to  greater  extremes  than  the 


foreigners  themselves.  They  assert  that 
the  rajahs  are  incompetent  and  indo- 
lent; that  they  have  no  comprehension 
of  personal  or  political  freedom;  and 
that  their  States  are  eddies  of  reaction. 
I  should  be  the  last  to  pretend  that 
Indian  rule  is  perfect.  I  admit  that  the 
standard  of  administration  in  some 
native  States  is  low,  that  progress  is 
stagnant,  that  a  sense  of  public  duty  is 
far  from  alert.  These  iUs  are  partly  the 
results  of  native  indolence  and  igno* 
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ranee,  and  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  rajahs  are  creatures  of  a  system  not 
of  their  own  making.  In  view  of  the  so- 
called  education  which  our  rajahs  are 
compelled  to  receive  in  their  youth,  I 
often  wonder  that  a  single  individual 
among  them  amounts  to  anything. 
Whether  they  attend  colleges  supported 
by  the  Indian  States  but  never  con- 
trolled by  them,  or  study  with  British 
tutors,  they  come  under  the  influence 
of  men  who  have  little  knowledge  of 
Indian  culture  and  less  reverence  for  it. 
These  teachers  have  generally  grown  up 
in  an  atmosphere  of  racial  arrogance 
and  look  down  upon  Indians,  whatever 
their  rank  or  calling.  From  such  in- 
structors the  rajahs  are  more  likely  to 
acquire  a  love  for  hunting,  drinking, 
smoking,  and  sports,  than  consideration 
for  their  subjects  and  the  ambition  to 
be  just,  humane,  and  progressive  rulers. 

Indians  complain  that  our  modem 
native  princes  neglect  the  duties  of 
State  to  wander  about  European  capi- 
tals, squandering  abroad  the  money 
they  have  extorted  from  their  subjects. 
In  view  of  their  early  training,  it  is  a 
miracle  to  me  that  they  do  anything 
else.  Some  time  ago  a  ruler,  educated 
under  foreign  tutors,  came  of  age  and 
was  invested  with  powers  of  adminis- 
tration. Shortly  afterward  he  gave  a 
garden  party  to  which  he  invited  his 
nobles  and  officials.  His  guests  came 
expecting  an  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  sovereign.  Imagine 
the  impression  they  received  when  he 
entered  leading  a  dog,  and  during  the 
whole  time  he  was  present  would  talk 
of  nothing  but  the  merits  and  defects  of 
his  canine  pets. 

Our  rajahs  are  reared  and  pass  their 
lives  under  a  system  which  affords  them 
little  opportunity  to  develop  a  sturdy 
sense  of  manhood  and  a  conscientious 
attitude  toward  their  personal  respon- 
sibilities. The  British  Resident  at  an 
Indian  court,  instead  of  confining  him- 


self to  his  original  function  of  serving 
as  a  channel  of  communication  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  local  government, 
often  assumes  the  authority  of  a  super- 
rajah.  He  encourages  the  subjects  of 
the  Indian  ruler  to  bring  their  com- 
plaints and  petitions  to  him  and,  some- 
times justly  and  sometimes  arbitrarily, 
intervenes  in  their  behalf.  In  either 
case  the  rajah  is  humiliated  in  the  sight 
of  the  very  men  who  should  be  taught 
to  look  up  to  him. 

Such  a  dual  government  can  never 
attain  the  maximum  of  efficiency.  Half 
the  troubles  of  Indian  India  are  due  to 
the  Resident's  assuming  functions  that 
under  existing  treaties  are  entirely  out- 
side his  province.  He  arrogates  them  to 
himself,  however,  with  the  passive  con- 
sent of  the  British  Government. 

Whatever  the  faults  of  Indian  India, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  only  under 
Indian  rule  do  the  natives  have  an  op- 
portunity to  rise  to  the  highest  offices. 
No  Indian  has  ever  reached  a  high  posi- 
tion in  provinces  administered  directly 
by  Great  Britain.  But  in  Indian  India 
no  post  is  too  good  to  be  given  to  a 
distinguished  native.  This  single  fact 
should  compensate,  in  the  eyes  of  any 
self-respecting  people,  for  all  the  faults 
which  mar  native  rule. 

Very  few  foreigners  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  highest  administrative 
offices  in  Indian  India.  Public  senti- 
ment is  so  opposed  to  such  appointments 
that  even  the  most  slavish  rajahs  fear 
to  make  them.  Unless  I  am  mistaken, 
there  is  not  a  single  foreigner  occupying 
such  a  position  in  the  native  States  at 
present.  Europeans  and  Americans  are 
employed  in  various  official  capacities, 
but  as  servants,  not  as  overlords  of  the 
State.  They  sometimes  chafe  against 
their  subordinate  position,  and  occa- 
sionally exhibit  their  irritation  openly. 
But  our  standard  of  native  self-respect 
is  rising,  and  Indian  rulers  insist  more 
and  more  that  their  European  employ- 
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ees  observe  a  respectful  attitude  toward 
themselves  and  their  subjects. 

I  observe  with  gratification  a  new 
practice  in  appointing  British  officials 
in  the  native  States.  The  rajahs  have 
learned  that  if  such  men  are  to  serve 
them  loyally,  they  must  be  saved  from 
the  temptation  of  seeking  to  please  the 
authorities  in  British  India.  The  only 
way  to  ensure  this  is  to  induce  such  men 
to  resign  their  posts  in  the  British  In- 
dian Service,  and  this  is  becoming  a 
common  practice. 

The  question  of  honors  presents  a 
more  vexing  problem.  The  subjects  and 
servants  of  the  native  princes  have  de- 
veloped a  strong  appetite  for  British 
titles,  and  many  rajahs  actually  help 
their  favorites  to  obtain  them.  I  am 
convinced  that  many  a  native  right  has 
been  bartered  away  in  return  for  such 
honors  from  Great  Britain.  This  temp- 
tation will  not  vanish  until  we  have 
developed  in  India  a  sturdier  sense  of 
democracy. 

Some  Indians,  infatuated  with  West- 
ern customs,  argue  that  men  who  serve 
a  personal  ruler  have  no  security  of 
tenure,  that  they  are  Ukely  to  be  thrust 
out  of  office  and  exiled  without  cause  at 
the  slightest  caprice  of  their  master. 
But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  even  an 
impersonal  bureaucracy  can  be  arbi- 
trary. The  only  difference  is  that  a  per- 
sonal ruler  does  not  gild  the  pill,  while 
a  democracy  disguises  injustice  by  hid- 
ing it  under  a  section  of  the  penal  code 
or  a  government  regulation.  Men  are 
deprived  of  freedom  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law  in  British  India  as  well  as 
Indian  India.  Indeed,  the  number  who 
have  suffered  deportation  or  confine- 
ment or  have  had  their  property  seized 
in  British  India  is  far  greater  than  the 
number  who  have  suffered  similarly  in 
the  native  States. 

Having  been  bom  in  British  India, 
I  have  always  envied  the  subjects  of 
our  native  rulers  their  ability  to  hold  up 


their  heads  and  to  aspire  to  the  highest 
posts  in  the  State.  I  have  envied  them 
their  opportunity  to  live  imder  condi- 
tions which,  whether  good  or  bad,  were 
created  by  Indians.  If  their  environ- 
ment is  in  some  respects  that  of  the 
Dark  Ages,  they  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  obstacles,  unsur- 
mountable  for  their  coimtrymen  in 
British  India,  are  not  unsurmountable 
in  the  native  States. 

Rather  more  than  a  generation  ago, 
when  the  administrators  of  British 
India  were  afraid  to  make  education 
free  or  compulsory,  the  Maharajah 
Gaekwar  of  Baroda  inaugurated  such 
an  experiment  in  a  part  of  his  dominion. 
This  experiment  was  so  successful  that 
the  area  of  free  and  compulsory  educa- 
tion was  extended,  imtil  it  has  now  b^ 
come  practically  coextensive  with  the 
State.  British  officials  tried  to  belittle 
this  success;  but  with  the  passage  of 
time  they  have  been  forced  to  follow, 
though  slowly  and  haltingly,  this  great 
example. 

Again,  the  school  authorities  in  Brit- 
ish India  continue  to  handicap  the 
general  progress  of  the  coimtry  by  com- 
pelling our  young  people  to  learn  all 
higher  branches  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
which  none  of  them  imderstands  per- 
fectly. The  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  has 
begun  the  experiment  of  having  even 
university  courses  given  in  the  native 
language.  For  nearly  three  years  a 
corps  of  translators  has  been  busy  pre- 
paring the  necessary  textbooks;  and  the 
first  year's  experience  with  instruction 
conducted  in  the  vernacular  is  exceed- 
ingly promising.  In  a  word,  native 
rulers  can  inaugurate  bold  measures  of 
social  reform  because  they  are  sons  of 
the  soil  and  possess  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  Indian  conditions.  They  do  not 
suffer  from  the  handicaps  imposed  upon 
the  British  officials  by  their  alien  blood 
and  birth :  these  alien  limitations  are  the 
real  reason  why  the  administrators  who 
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come  to  us  from  a  foreign  land  content 
themselves  with  regarding  government 
as  simply  maintaining  law  and  order, 
instead  of  as  an  agency  for  national 
progress.  More  than  one  Indian  ruler 
has  had  the  courage  to  pave  the  way  to 
a  better  social  order  by  modifying  mar- 
riage laws  and  customs  which  are  still 
in  force  in  British  India. 

In  some  respects,  native  rulers  have 
set  the  pace  for  the  British  adminis- 
trators  even  in  purely  administrative 
measures.  The  separation  of  judicial 
and  executive  functions  is  a  case  in 
point.  For  more  than  a  generation  our 
Indian  National  Congress  passed  res- 
olutions recommending  that  reform. 
Every  native  platform  contained  this 
demand.  But  British  officials  have  in- 
sisted that  they  could  not  maintain 
order  or  collect  the  revenues  if  the  tax- 
gatherers  were  robbed  of  their  powera 
as  magistrates.  So  they  have  continued 
a  system  that  groimd  down  the  poor 
and  favored  mmierous  miscarriages  of 
justice. 

However,  some  years  ago  the  Maha- 
rajah of  Baroda,  thou^  not  brought  up 
in  a  civilization  supposed  to  be  blessed 
with  the  highest  standards  of  judicial 
independence,  deprived  his  tax  collec- 
tors of  all  powers  of  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion. More  recently  the  Nizam  of 
Hyderabad  successfully  introduced  the 
same  reform.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 


knowledge  that,  in  time  of  crop-failure 
and  distress,  the  peasants  of  the  native 
States  secure  remission  of  taxes  much 
more  easily  than  the  peasants  of  Brit- 
ish India.  Personal  rule  proves  elastic 
where  bureaucratic  rule  is  mechanical 
and  relentless. 

Leaving  aside,  however,  considera- 
tions of  social  progress  and  administra- 
tive reform,  the  courts  of  our  native 
rulers  form  a  link  with  our  past;  they 
preserve  the  tradition  of  royal  patron- 
age to  learning  and  art.  But  we  have 
reason  to  fear  that  when  the  older 
generation  of  rajahs  dies  out  and  is  re- 
placed by  a  younger  generation,  edu- 
cated in  our  modern  colleges,  these 
traditions  will  languish.  Even  now  the 
stipends  given  to  native  poets,  musi- 
cians, painters,  and  artists  are  being 
withdrawn  or  cut  down,  and  our  skill- 
ed handicraftsmen  are  losing  custom. 
Court  orders  now  go  to  the  makers  of 
French  gewgaws,  to  Tottenham  Court 
Road  cabinetmakers,  and  to  Japanese 
silk-manufacturers,  instead  of  serving 
to  stimulate  Indian  arts  and  home 
production. 

Whatever  may  happen  in  the  future, 
however,  the  day  will  eventually  come 
when  we  shall  have  ceased  to  be  intel- 
lectual serfs.  Then  we  shall  thank  our 
lucky  stars  for  the  survival  of  the  native 
rulers,  without  whose  patronage  our 
culture  might  have  perished. 


THE  PRESENT  SITUATION  IN  RUSSIA 


BY  HANS  VORST 


[Ham  Vorst  —  the  pen  name  of  Dr.  K,  J.  von  Voss  —  tnll  be  recalled  ae  the  veteran  Ru^' 
sian  correepondent  of  Berliner  Tageblatt  who  remnted  Russia,  where  he  was  bom  and  «dtf- 
caied,  and  where  he  lived  a  large  part  of  his  life,  duririg  the  early  period  cf  Bolshevist  rvie^ 
and  wrote  extensively  upon  the  condition  of  the  country  and  its  government  at  that  time.  He  is 
a  decided  anti-Bolshevist.] 


From  Berliner  Tageblatt,  June  29 
(Liberal  Daily) 


The  results  of  the  Hague  negotia- 
tions will  not  be  decided  solely  by  the 
interplay  of  international  forces,  but 
also  by  internal  conditions  in  Russia 
herself.  Two  groups  of  questions 
relating  to  her  internal  affairs,  which 
are  as  closely  associated  as  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  a  coin,  will  have  a  deter- 
mining effect  on  the  attitude  of  the  other 
Powers  toward  recognizing  the  Soviet 
Government  and  reconstructing  Rus- 
sia. The  question  comparable  with  the 
obverse  of  the  coin  is,  how  stable  and 
permanent  is  the  present  Government? 
Or,  more  precisely,  can  the  world 
coimt  upon  a  continued  political  evolu- 
tion along  present  lines,  or  must  it 
expect  new  catastrophes  and  over- 
turns? The  reverse  of  the  coin  is  the 
economic  and  legal  situation.  Is  the 
economic  and  financial  condition  of 
the  Soviet  Government  such  as  to 
justify  contemplating  large  interna- 
tional credits  to  that  country?  Do  the 
new  system  of  private  law  and  legal 
procedure,  and  the  general  conditions 
under  which  business  is  done,  make 
it  possible  for  foreign  private  enter- 
prises to  operate  profitably  there?  Is 
there  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Government  honestly  intends 
and  has  power  to  fulfill  its  promises? 

Let  us  begin  by  examining  the  first 
group  of  questions  —  the  prospect  that 
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political  institutions  will  continue  to 
evolve  along  their  present  lines.  It  is 
not  enough  to  assume  that  we  must 
count  upon  a  continuance  of  Russian 
rule  simply  because  no  organized  for- 
ces exist  in  Russia  strong  enough  to 
overthrow  it.  There  are  organized 
forces  in  Russia  precisely  as  in  other 
countries  —  an  army,  a  bureaucracy, 
trade  unions,  cooperative  societies,  and 
the  Church.  We  must  first  look  for 
symptoms  indicating  whether  these 
forces  are  likely  in  the  future  to  sup- 
port or  to  resist  the  continuance  and 
further  the  development  of  Commu- 
nist institutions.  Events  in  Russia  in 
1917,  and  in  Germany  the  following 
year,  have  proved  that  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  have  a  long-continued  and 
systematic  campaign  in  order  to  over- 
throw a  Government;  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  for  a  well-disciplined  group  to 
grasp  the  psychological  moment  to  re- 
pudiate a  Government  that  has  for- 
feited public  confidence. 

In  looking  for  such  symptoms  in 
Russia,  we  should  first  examine  the 
state  of  sentiment  in  the  higher  circles 
of  the  Soviet  Grovemment  and  the 
Communist  Party,  We  can  rarely 
learn  anything  trustworthy  upon  this 
point  through  direct  channels.  We 
should  not  waste  any  attention  upon 
such  reports  as  those  of  the  Russian 
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Social  Revolutionary  News  Service,  re- 
garding an  alleged  secret  circular  by 
Karachen  directing  the  Soviet  dele- 
gates abroad  to  investigate  carefully 
the  personnel  of  their  offices,  because 
several  important  Russian  secret  doc- 
uments have  become  public  through 
the  dishonesty  of  employees. 

The  truth  is  that  these  sensational 
Russian  secret  reports  are  obvious 
forgeries,  so  superficial  and  incon- 
sistent that  they  ought  not  to  deceive 
an  expert  for  a  single  moment.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  evidence  of  the  efficient 
organization  behind  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment —  an  organization  schooled 
and  disciplined  in  the  stem  days  of 
dangerous  conspiracy  that  preceded 
the  Revolution  —  that  no  leakage  as 
to  the  secret  purposes  or  orders  of  the 
higher  Soviet  leaders  has  ever  occurred, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
employees  in  their  offices  are  inevi- 
tably what  they  call  in  Moscow  *  rad- 
ishes,' because  they  are  red  outside 
and  white  inside. 

Nevertheless,  our  inferences  as  to 
the  sentiment  that  prevails  at  the 
Kremlin  are  not  drawn  exclusively 
from  incidents  and  facts  of  general 
public  knowledge,  although  these,  as 
we  shall  see  directly,  justify  some 
pretty  definite  conclusions.  We  have, 
in  addition,  occasional  reports  that 
reach  the  outside  world  through  fairly 
authoritative  channels.  At  the  time 
the  first  announcement  that  Lenin's 
illness  had  taken  a  turn  for  the  worse 
was  made,  we  ascertained  from  a  well- 
informed  and  reliable  authority  that 
the  Soviet  leaders  had  met  at  the 
Kremlin  for  an  urgent  special  con- 
ference, to  discuss  extremely  serious 
domestic  problems  facing  the  Govern- 
ment. Among  these  were  specified: 
extraordinary  measures  to  prevent 
Soviet  money  from  becoming  utterly 
worthless,  the  resignation  of  a  great 
number  of  provincial  officers  because 


their  salaries  were  not  paid  or  were 
paid  with  great  delay,  and  discontent 
among  the  workmen  and  in  the  Red 
Army.  These  conditions  were  further 
confirmed  by  the  official  Soviet  press. 
A  naive  contributor  not  long  ago 
wrote  jubilantly  in  Isvestiya  that  the 
peasants  for  the  most  part  are  no 
longer  worrying  over  the  vanishing 
value  of  paper  money;  they  are  now 
keeping  their  accoimts  and  reckoning 
their  transactions  in  a  stable  monetary 
unit,  the  wheat  ruble.  Prices  are  cal- 
culated in  poods  of  grain.  The  Petro- 
grad  newspapers  have  been  filled  of 
late  with  allusions  to  the  ferment 
among  the  working  people.  Prot^  not 
long  ago  published  a  very  disturbing 
letter  from  a  correspondent  who  paint- 
ed in  vivid  colors  the  distress  and  pri- 
vation in  the  Red  Army,  and  their 
demoralizing  effect  upon  the  troops. 
Measures  to  remedy  this  situation 
were  proposed  by  Bryuchanov,  the 
People's  Food  Conunissioner,  to  the 
Russian  Central  Executive  Committee. 
I  quote  from  the  official  report  of  his 
address:  — 

Our  Red  Guardists,  whose  number  is  now 
less  than  it  has  been,  must  be  well  fed.  At 
present  they  are  not  well  fed.  The  ration 
that  we  are  able  to  supply  the  Bed  Army  is 
decidedly  inadequate  and  must  be  increased. 
If  we  are  to  get  along  with  a  smaUer  army, 
we  must  have  a  good  one,  and  must  feed  it 
adequately. 

Here  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Soviet  delegates  are  advocating  dis- 
armament and  using  a  word  that 
soimds  strange  in  their  mouths  — 
*pacifi8m.'  We  know  that  one  year's 
recruits  have  been  demobilized.  In 
addition,  a  large  nmnber  of  soldiers 
have  apparently  been  given  indefinite 
furloughs.  While  all  this,  however, 
proves  the  economic  embarrassment 
of  the  coimtry,  at  the  same  time  it 
shows  the  Government's  confidence  in 
itself.    If  the  Soviet  authorities  are 
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actually  reducing  their  army,  they  are 
convinced  that  they  do  not  need  ex- 
tensive forces  for  self-protection.  These 
measures  also  tend  to  place  in  their 
true  perspective  the  reports  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Russia  to  the  effect  that 
bandit  outrages,  partly  political  and 
partly  criminal,  are  becoming  more 
conmion.  We  might  otherwise  get  the 
impression  that  Russia  was  threatened 
with  anarchy,  for  there  are  large  dis- 
tricts that  are  really  terrorized  by  such 
bands.  The  Soviet  press  daily  reports 
cases  where  officials  have  been  mur- 
dered and  mutilated  and  parts  of  their 
bodies  have  been  sent  round  to  differ- 
ent villages  to  intimidate  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

Furthermore,  in  judging  the  alaming 
reports  that  we  are  receiving  with  such 
frequency  at  present,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  every  year  the  time  just 
before  the  new  harvest  has  been  a 
critical  period  for  the  Soviet  rulers.  If 
we  study  the  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  whole,  and  observe  the  con- 
fidence with  which  it  is  making  drastic 
reductions  in  the  civil  service  and  else- 
where to  reduce  expenses,  and  confis- 
cating the  treasures  of  the  Church,  we 
receive  a  distinct  impression  that  its 
leaders  believe  they  are  firmly  seated  in 
the  saddle. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  the  present 
Government  is  carrying  out  what  it 
considers  essential  reforms  in  the  legis- 
lative and  administrative  fields  ener- 
getically, purposefully,  and,  in  some 
instances,  with  remarkable  celerity. 
It  is  able  to  do  this,  and  to  do  it  con- 
fidently, because  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  this  new 
course  have  practically  ceased  in  gov- 
erning circles.  We  have  every  reason 
to  believe  the  statement  made  by 
Litvinov,  the  Russian  delegate  to  The 
Hague,  when  in  Riga,  that  complete 
unanimity  of  opinion  upon  all  impor- 
tant questions  prevails  at  the  Krem- 


lin. Although  a  short  time  ago  there 
were  violent  controversies  in  the  higher 
circles  of  the  Communist  Party,  all 
parties  seem  now  to  recognize  that  a 
radical  change  of  policy  is  necessary. 
The  opposition  of  the  Left,  or  so-called 
'Conmiunist  reaction,'  to  the  relative 
liberalism  of  the  new  policy  is  clearly 
on  the  wane,  and  such  differences  of 
opinion  as  persist  are  now  confined  to 
less  dangerous  issues  than  questions  of 
principle  —  to  relatively  minor  mat^ 
ters,  such  as  the  practical  problems 
involved  in  working  out  the  reforms 
agreed  upon. 

Excessive  importance  has  been  at^ 
tached  abroad  to  the  illness  of  Lenin 
and  his  temporary  withdrawal  from 
active  administrative  work.  People 
assume  that  the  unique  and  irreplace- 
able authority  which  Lenin  exercises  in 
the  Conmiunist  Party  is  indispensable 
in  order  to  keep  his  unruly  associates 
from  flying  at  each  other's  throats. 
They  imagine  that  his  absence  will  be 
followed  by  discord  and  disintegration 
among  the  other  leaders,  and  perhaps 
by  palace  revolutions,  with  ail  their 
incalculable  results. 

However,  as  early  as  September 
1918,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
assassinate  Lenin,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  quite  apart  from  the 
folly  and  criminality  of  such  an  act  of 
terror,  his  murder  would  have  been 
politically  fruitless.  For  even  at  that 
early  date  the  Communist  Revolution 
in  Russia  had  ceased  to  depend  on 
a  single  personality.  It  was  already 
based  upon  a  system.  Without  under- 
estimating the  importance  of  Lenin's 
influence  as  a  leader,  we  should  bear  in 
mind  that  he  was  a  determining  per- 
sonal factor  only  during  the  pmod 
preceding  the  Soviet  seizure  of  power. 
He  was  the  agitator  and  prophet  whose 
iron  will  and  concentration  of  purpose 
forced  through  the  Russian  March 
Revolution,  and  converted  it  from  a 
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democratic  into  a  social  overturn. 
Whatever  has  happened  kter,  up  to 
and  including  the  recent  change  of 
policy,  has  been  forced  upon  the  Com- 
munist leaders  by  events.  It  logically 
proceeds  from  the  direction  in  which 
the  Conmnmists  started  and  the  social 
and  economic  environment  in  which 
they  have  worked.  Certainly  to-day 
the  situation  is  not  one  where  the 
vanishing  of  any  individual,  no  mat- 


ter how  able  and  influential,  will  have 
an  appreciable  effect  upon  the  future 
course  of  affairs. 

Therefore  it  is  fairly  safe  to  infer 
from  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment that,  despite  the  formidable 
economic  difficulties  in  which  it  is  in- 
volved, it  feels  sure  of  itself,  and  that 
the  harmony  and  solidarity  which  pre- 
vail in  the  leading  Communist  circles 
are  not  likely  to  be  seriously  disturbed. 


DEATH  AND  ITS  MYSTERY 

BY  CHARLES  MCHET 

From  UlndSpendance  Edge,  April  12 

(LiBEBAL  PBOGRESaiVE  DaILT) 


From  the  first  beginnings  of  history 
and  tradition,  men  have  believed  that 
they  did  not  wholly  vanish  when  death 
came.  Ten  thousand  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  the  faith  in  a  siirvival 
after  death  was  already  in  existence 
among  the  Egyptians.  The  painstaking 
embalmment  of  the  mummies  clearly 
shows  the  earnestness  with  which  this 
conviction  was  held.  By  the  side  of  the 
dead  they  placed  whatever  had  been 
dear  to  hhn,  so  that  he  might  find  lying 
ready  at  his  hand,  when  he  awoke,  all 
that  had  lent  delight  to  his  earthly  ex- 
istence: something  to  eat,  his  trinkets, 
those  whom  he  had  loved,  and  the 
record  of  his  achievements. 

In  all  religions,  with  perhaps  the 
single  exception  of  the  religion  of  the 
early  Hebrews,  the  same  quest  of  im- 
mortality appears,  the  same  belief  in  a 
life  beyond  the  grave.  Homer  spoke  of 
human  survival,  and  although  the 
shades  beyond  the  Styx  had  but  a  pre- 
carious existence,  although  they  were 


scarcely  more  than  a  floating  wisp  of 
smoke,  even  that  was  survival  of  a 
kind. 

Among  the  Mohanmiedans,  among 
the  Christians,  in  the  Persian,  Chinese, 
and  Scandinavian  religions,  is  found  the 
same  desire  for  immortality,  the  same 
belief  in  a  future  prolonged  beyond 
life  here.  Yet,  although  Lucretius,  one 
of  the  greatest  poets,  has  pointed  out 
with  wild  and  savage  eloquence  how 
improbable  the  idea  of  resurrection  or 
survival  is,  no  consideration  has  been 
able  to  stand  against  the  great  thirst 
for  continued  existence  common  to 
almost  all  humanity.  Practically  the 
whole  human  race,  at  the  present 
moment,  believes  that  death  is  not 
death,  and  hopes  for  a  future  life. 
'Death  is  no  more  than  passage  to  an 
immortal  life,'  says  one  of  our  poets, 
summing  up  the  instinctive  conviction 
of  all  human  beings. 

It  is  of  interest  to  know  whether  this 
unreflecting  belief  may  not  find  some 
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support  in  the  recent  discoveries  of  the 
psychology  of  the  occult,  which  I  may 
be  allowed  to  call  —  the  term  has  al- 
ready become  classic  —  metapsy chics. 

First  of  all,  we  must  understand 
what  we  mean  when  we  talk  about  sur- 
vival after  death.  Inmiortality  is  not  a 
matter  of  the  persistence  of  the  mate- 
rial elements  that  make  up  body  and 
mind.  We  are  perfectly  sure  that  car- 
bon, nitrogen,  oxygen,  phosphorus,  and 
sulphur  —  the  chemical  elements  of 
our  brain  —  do  not  disappear;  but  that 
signifies  very  little  to  us.  The  word 
survival,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  can  indi- 
cate one  thing  only  —  the  survival  of 
consciousness.  If  the  consciousness  of 
the  individual  does  not  survive,  there 
is  nothing. 

A  consciousness  that  does  not  recall 
its  previous  state  of  existence  is  a  new 
personality,  absolutely  new;  and  so 
reincarnation,  without  memory  of  the 
previous  existence  of  the  ego,  is  not  a 
true  survival.  According  to  some,  the 
souls  of  the  dead,  after  having  wan- 
dered through  the  great  world,  seek  to 
live  again  in  another  human  body. 
That  is  to  say,  they  strive  to  reincarnate 
themselves,  and  so  each  becomes  once 
again  an  embryo,  a  newborn  child,  a 
little  child,  a  youth,  an  adult,  an  old 
man,  with  qualities  wholly  different 
from  the  earthly  qualities  of  the  former 
life.  They  retain  nothing  of  their  past, 
and  they  remember  nothing.  They  are 
new  beings. 

Now  it  is  not  very  interesting  for 
one  who  has  died  to  recover  Ufe,  if  in 
doing  so  he  is  not  to  retain  the  least 
idea  of  what  he  used  to  be.  It  is  true 
that  the  spiritualists  have  contended  — 
although  without  bringing  the  least 
proof  to  support  their  opinion  —  that 
later,  in  other  times  and  other  spaces> 
these  souls,  after  having  passed  through 
a  more  or  less  prolonged  series  of  varied 
earthly  existences,  will  find  in  an  ulti- 
mate synthesis  the  ensemble  of  all  their 


varicolored  evolutions.  But  this  con- 
ception of  transmigration  or  metemp- 
sychosis, as  Pythagoras  would  say* 
seems  no  more  than  a  fancy  of  the 
imagination.  It  may  amuse  the  poet; 
it  will  not  touch  the  philosopher. 

There  is  no  survival  unless  conscious- 
ness survives,  with  the  memory  of 
earthly  happenings  and  the  persistence, 
however  feeble  it  may  be,  of  tastes, 
wills,  and  passions  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
persistence  of  all  that  constitutes  our 
ego.  It  does  me  very  little  good  to  sur- 
vive if  I  have  forgotten  my  name,  my 
sex,  my  fatherland,  and  the  time  when 
I  lived;  if  I  preserve  nothing  of  my 
Self;  if  I  do  not  even  know  those  whom 
I  love;  if  I  take  delight  in  those  silly 
things  that  during  my  earthly  life 
would  have  seemed  ricUculous  or  de- 
testable to  me.  I  must  be  able  to  link 
my  present  Self  by  the  chain  of  mem- 
ories with  my  former  Self. 

Survival  holds  no  consolation  unless 
there  is  a  continuity  of  consciousness. 
The  survival  of  my  soul  without  my 
consciousness  has  no  more  interest  for 
my  Self  than  the  chemical  survival  of 
the  carbon  atoms  that  form  the  mate- 
rial basis  of  my  brain. 

To  tell  the  truth,  —  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  introduce  this  parenthesis,  — 
I  do  not  imderstand  why  insignificant 
mortals  have  such  an  ardent  desire  for 
immortality.  In  order  to  regret  being 
dead,  one  must  still  exist.  If,  then, 
death  destroys  all  consciousness,  there 
will  not  be  anybody  to  r^ret  having 
lost  that  same  consciousness.  To  sum 
up,  it  is  wiser  not  to  have  an  unknown 
and  prolonged  series  of  tests  to  undergo. 
There  is,  perhaps,  a  Paradise;  but  there 
is,  perhaps,  also  a  Hell.  That  is  the 
other,  and  not  very  agreeable,  side  of 
the  question.  So  that  I  should  be 
easier  in  my  own  mind  if  some  genius 
would  come  to  tell  me  that  there  is  after 
death  neither  Hell  nor  Heaven;  for  then, 
to  be  sure,  I  should  have  neither  regrets 
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nor  perplexities  nor  anything  at  all. 
Now  it  is  no  negligible  consideration  not 
to  have  the  least  remorse,  the  slightest 
sorrow,  the  very  slightest  boredom  to 
fear.  Why  should  death  be  so  terrible 
if  it  brings  us  a  profound  sleep  without 
dreams  and  without  awakenings? 

But  that  is  not  the  problem.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  knowing  whether  sur- 
vival is  pleasant  or  cruel.  Probably  our 
will  could  do  nothing  about  it,  anyhow. 
Whether  it  be  pleasant  or  the  reverse, 
if  we  are  going  to  survive,  we  shall  sur- 
vive; and  in  spite  of  our  fears  and  oilr 
desires,  if  we  are  not  going  to  survive, 
we  shall  not. 

One  might  write  at  length  on  this 
subject,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  prolong 
my  article  further.  I  shall  content 
myself  with  pointing  out  a  logical 
necessity  on  which,  perhaps,  there  has 
not  been  sufficient  reflection. 

If  there  is  no  death,  then  there  is  no 
birth,  either.  For  otherwise,  during  the 
trillions  and  quadrilhons  of  centuries 
in  which  hmnan  beings  have  existed 
upon  earth,  if  new  ones  had  kept  on 
being  bom  while  no  others  suflFered 
extinction,  they  would  have  ended  by 
peopling,  even  to  infinity,  a  universe 
which,  vast  as  it  is,  would  still  be  in- 
capable of  containing  their  steadily 
growing  number.  Survival,  then,  im- 
plies reincarnation,  which  brings  us 
suddenly  into  a  chaos  of  hypotheses 
and  unprobabiUties. 

But  let  us  put  on  one  side  these 
metaphysical  or  physiological  argu- 
ments, and  let  us  see  what  we  can  learn 
from  experiments  with  mediums  — 
those  curious  beings  who  have  powers, 
whether  of  matter  or  of  spirit,  that  are 
peculiar  to  themselves. 

When  a  medium  seats  himself  at  a 
table  and  writes,  he  has  a  constant 
tendency  to  recognize  himself  as  the 
immediate  agent  of  this  so-called  auto- 
matic writing.  He  asserts  that  a  spirit 
has  incarnated  itself  in  him,  and  in  fact 


there  are  often  astonishing  consisten- 
cies in  the  reasoning,  the  emotions,  and 
the  character  of  this  personality  which 
seems  thus  to  be  bom.  But  is  it  neces- 
sary to  conclude  from  this  appearance 
that  it  is  actually  a  spirit,  a  former 
human  being,  who  is  bom  anew? 

One  cannot  satisfy  one's  self  with 
the  spirit's  own  affirmation.  It  is  not 
enough  that  somebody  should  say  in 
French  or  English  or  Italian  or  even  in 
Greek:  *I  am  Socrates  and  I  advise  you 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  things  of  the 
Beyond,'  for  me  to  cry:  *It  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  Socrates  returning  to 
earth.' 

That  would  be  an  access  of  naivet6 
of  which  I  do  not  feel  capable.  In  that 
case  the  problem  would  be  very  simple; 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  a 
definite  negative  conclusion,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  these  spirits,  re- 
turning by  means  of  the  medium,  dis- 
close certain  things  which,  although 
unknown  to  the  medium,  are  true,  and 
that  sometimes  these  words  or  writings 
of  the  mediums  are  disconcerting,  for 
they  reveal  a  whole  new  world.  The 
dead  man  who  manifests  himself  by  the 
writings  of  the  medium  seems  truly  to 
have  returned.  He  gives  absolutely 
exact  details  as  to  what  he  was  upon 
the  earth.  He  takes  up  conversations 
at  the  point  where  he  left  them  during 
life.  He  unveils  secrets  that  he  alone 
knew.  If  a  mother,  anxious  to  see  her 
son  again,  goes  to  a  medium  without 
being  known,  and  suddenly  the  name  of 
her  son  is  given  and  certain  .details  are 
supplied  her,  how  can  one  ask  that 
grieved  mother  not  to  be  convinced 
that  her  beloved  son  has  come  back  to 
her? 

Authentic  examples  of  these  recogni- 
tions are  innumerable,  but  what  are  we 
to  conclude  from  them?  The  obvious 
opinion  that  the  dead  is  not  dead,  that 
he  speaks  and  writes  by  tha  hands  of 
the  medium,  seems  to  me  to  present 
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such  serious  contradictions  and  such 
grave  difGculties  that  I  suppose  some- 
thing quite  different. 

Hypothesis  for  hypothesis,  I  choose 
that  which  does  not  involve  enormous, 
even  colossal,  improbabilities.  I  prefer 
to  admit  this,  which  is  not  very  com- 
plicated: that  there  are  certain  privi- 
leged beings  —  whom  we  call  mediimis 
—  possessed  of  a  sort  of  knowledge 
different  from  our  ordinary  means  of 
knowing. 

Most  men  know  nothing  except 
what  their  senses  tell  them,  but  the 
mediums  have  a  kind  of  new  sense,  a 
hidden  sensitiveness  —  a  cryptsesthesia 
which  reveals  to  them  things  which  no 
ordinary  sense  could  teach  them.  That 
is  what  the  ancient  writers  called 
lucidity  or  clairvoyance.  Now  it  seems 
to  me  that  one  can  almost  always,  or 
even  always,  explain  these  identifica- 
tions by  the  phenomena  of  very  highly 
developed  clairvoyance;  that  is  simpler, 
more  rational,  and  more  logical  than 
to  admit  the  survival  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  dead,  especially  when  the 
supposed  survivor  employs  confused 
language,  bristling  with^ontradictions, 
embarrassed  by  puerilities  and  stupidi- 
ties of  which  the  dead  individual  would 
in  life  have  been  incapable. 

Yet  it  is  not  by  clairvoyance  alone 
that  this  terrible  problem  of  survival 


can  be  solved.  There  are  facts  that 
cause  even  the  most  skeptical  to  con- 
sider—  and  I  am  among  the  most 
skeptical,  not  so  much  as  to  the  facts 
of  supranormal  senses,  which  are  defi- 
nitely established,  but  as  to  the  theories 
that  people  htCVe  presumed  to  construct. 
At  the  same  time  certain  identifications, 
as  for  example  that  of  Raymond,  the 
son  of  my  illustrious  friend.  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  compel  me  to  hesitate  a  little  in 
my  skepticism. 

Indeed,  the  more  I  have  studied  the 
objective  or  subjective  phenomena  of 
metapsychics,  the  more  I  am  convinced 
that  our  feeble  intelligence  can  know 
nothing,  or  at  least  almost  nothing,  of 
the  vast  and  mysterious  cosmos,  ma- 
terial or  spiritual,  that  surrounds  us. 
We  have  not  yet  understood  the  uni- 
verse, which  remains  an  undecipher- 
able enigma  and  which  wiU,  perhaps, 
always  remain  so. 

For  the  moralist  it  matters  very  little. 
The  moral  law  wiU  always  rest,  as 
Marcus  Aurelius  laid  it  down  and  as 
Kant  took  it  up  again:  *Act  as  if  the 
destiny  of  the  universe  depended  on 
your  deeds.* 

Assuredly  we  can  know  very  little 
of  the  universe,  but  to  this  little  bit  of 
righteousness  we  owe  a  duty  of  obedi- 
ence, whatever  may  be  our  ultimate 
destiny. 
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From  Avanti,  Jtdy  2 
(Milan  Official  Socialist  Daily) 


It  was  in  1907  or  1908, 1  believe,  that 
Andreev  came  to  Capri  from  Berlin, 
where  he  had  just  buried  his  wife.  She 
was  a  lady  of  great  intelligence  and 
many  graces  of  character,  and  her  loss, 
naturally,  had  a  most  depressing  effect 
upon  the  author.  All  his  thoughts  and 
all  his  conversations  centred  aroimd 
the  blind,  imreasoning  fate  that  had 
taken  her  from  him. 

He  constantly  wore  a  black-velvet 
coat,  and  seemed  physically  as  well  as 
mentally  shaken  by  the  tragedy.  His 
lodgings  were  in  the  Villa  Caracciolo, 
which  belonged  to  the  widow  of  an 
artist,  a  descendant  of  the  Marquis 
Caracciolo,  who  was  in  his  day  a  parti- 
san of  France,  sentenced  to  death  by 
Ferdinand,  *il  re  bomba.*  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  dark  chambers  of  this 
house  was  humid  and  depressing.  Un- 
finished paintings  hung  on  the  walk, 
suggesting  death  masks.  One  of  the 
rooms  contained  a  great  smoky  fireplace 
and  its  windows  were  darkened  by  a 
mass  of  foliage  without.  Andreev  made 
this  apartment  his  dining-room. 

One  evening  I  found  him  there,  sit- 
ting in  an  easy-chair  before  the  fireplace. 
His  black  clothing  was  illumined  by  the 
ruddy  glow  of  the  dying  embers.  He 
held  his  little  boy,  Vadim,  on  his  knees 
and  was  talking  with  him  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice,  interrupted  by  half-stifled  sobs. 
I  entered  quietly  and,  thinking  that  the 
child  had  fallen  asleep,  seated  myself 
near  the  door  and  listened.  Andreev 
was  telling  the  little  fellow  how  Death 
stalked  abroad  over  the  earth,  snatch- 
ing away  little  children. 


'I  am  frightened,'  said  Vadim. 

*  Don't  you  want  to  listen?* 

'I  am  frightened, '  repeated  the  child. 

*  All  right,  then  go  to  bed.' 

But  the  little  boy  clung  to  his  father's 
knees  and  began  to  cry.  We  had  great 
difficulty  in  calming  him;  Andreev  was 
in  a  state  of  morbid  excitement,  and 
whatever  he  said  merely  added  to 
the  child's  terror.  The  little  fellow 
stamped  his  feet  on  the  floor  and 
shrieked: 

'I  don't  want  to  go  to  sleep!  I  don't 
want  to  die!' 

When  the  nurse  had  taken  him  away 
to  bed,  I  told  Andreev  that  it  was  wrong 
to  frighten  a  child  with  such  gruesome 
ideas:  Death  stalking  abroad  over  the 
world,  like  an  invincible  giant. 

'But  I  cannot  talk  about  anjrthing 
else,'  answered  Andreev  brusquely.  *  I 
now  feel  what  a  cold,  impassive  thing 
your  "beautiful  Nature"  is  at  heart.  I 
have  only  one  wish,  to  wrench  myself 
free  from  that  kind  of  beauty.' 

It  was  difficult,  almost  impossible*  to 
reason  with  him;  he  became  irritated 
and  seemed  to  take  morbid  pleasure  in 
his  self-torture. 

'I  am  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  sui- 
cide. My  shadow  seems  to  keep  telling 
me:  "Get  out  of  this!  Die!"' 

His  state  of  mind  alarmed  his  friends. 
But  sometimes  he  gave  the  impression 
of  purposely  playing  upon  their  feelings 
in  order  to  gratify  a  secret  desire  to  hear 
them  argue  that  life,  after  all,  was  a 
good  thing. 

Eventually,  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  island,  the  caressing  charm  of  the 
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surrounding  sea,  the  kindly  considera- 
tion shown  him  by  the  people,  dissi- 
pated in  a  degree  his  sorrow.  A  few 
months  later  he  was  seized  with  a 
furious  desire  to  do  something. 

I  recall  one  night  when  we  were 
seated  on  a  rock  by  the  side  of  the  sea 
in  the  light  of  the  full  moon.  He  shook 
his  hep.d  so  violently  that  it  disordered 
his  hair,  and  said:  'I  have  had  enough 
of  this.  To-morrow  morning  I  shall 
start  writing  again.' 

*That  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do.' 

*You  are  right.' 

Thereupon  he  began  to  speak  with 
interest  and  enthusiasm  of  what  he 
proposed  to  do.  It  was  the  first  time 
since  his  arrival  that  he  had  betrayed 
this  mood. 

'First  of  all,  little  brother,  I  shall 
write  a  description  of  the  despotism  of 
friendship,  because  I  shall  have  to 
write  my  yarns  with  you  in  mind,  you 
rascal.' 

And  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  he 
sketched  the  plot  of  a  humorous  story. 
The  characters  were  two  friends,  one  of 
them  a  visionary,  the  other  a  mathema- 
tician. One  of  them  planned  all  his  life 
to  make  a  journey  through  the  air, 
while  the  other  kept  destroying  these 
fine  dreams  by  practical  calculations 
showing  the  engineering  difficulties  and 
the  vast  expense  involved.  Then,  sud- 
denly interrupting  himself,  Andreev 
said: 

'I  want  to  write  about  Judas.  I  read 
a  poem  about  him  in  Russia;  I  don't 
remember  who  wrote  it,  but  it  was  very 
interesting.  What  do  you  think  of 
Judas?' 

I  chanced  to  have  just  then  upon  my 
writing-desk  a  translation  of  the  tetral- 
ogy, Jiidas  and  Christ,  of  Jules  Wekesl, 
a  translation  of  the  story  by  Thor  Hed- 
berger,  and  Golovanov's  poem.  I  sug- 
gested to  Andreev  that  he  read  these 
books. 

*No.  I  have  my  own  idea  and  what  is 


in  those  books  might  disturb  it.  Just 
tell  me  what  they  have  written.  .  .  . 
No  —  it  is  n't  worth  while;  don't  tell 
me  anything.' 

Excited  by  a  creative  impulse,  he 
suddenly  rose;  he  must  move  about. 

'Let's  take  a  walk.' 

As  we  strode  along,  he  sketched  me 
his  Judas,  and  three  days  later  brought 
me  the  manuscript.  That  story  marked 
the  beginning  of  one  of  his  most  prolific 
periods  of  writing.  At  Capri  he  com- 
menced his  comedy,  The  Black  Masks, 
wrote  that  bitter  fantasy,  Love  of 
One's  Neighbor,  and  his  story.  The 
Shadows.  He  drafted  the  plan  for 
Sashka  Jegtdev,  sketched  two  scenes  of 
his  comedy.  The  Ocean,  and  wrote  two  or 
three  chapters  of  his  memoirs  —  all  in 
the  space  of  six  weeks. 

I  never  saw  Andreev,  before  or  later, 
work  so  steadily  and  so  actively.  He 
seemed  to  have  overcome  permanently 
his  aversion  for  writing;  he  would  sit 
at  his  desk  night  and  day,  half-dressed 
and  disheveled,  and  his  face  glowed 
with  a  wonderful,  clear,  and  inextin- 
guishable flame.  Every  day  he  would 
tell  me  of  some  new  plan,  exclaiming 
triumphantly: 

'Now  I  am  master  of  myself  1* 

He  asked  me  many  questions  about 
the  fajnous  pirate,  Red  Beard,  about 
Tomaso  Agnello,  about  smugglers.  Car- 
bonari, and  the  Calabrian  shepherds. 

'What  a  profusion  of  subjects!  What 
marvelous  variety  there  is  in  lifel'  he 
would  say  with  enthusiasm.  *  Those 
people  had  a  thought  for  posterity,  but 
we — I  picked  up  one  day  The  Life 
of  the  Tsars  of  Russia  and  tried  to  read 
it.  I  saw  that  all  they  thought  about 
was  eating!  Then  I  took  to  reading  a 
History  of  the  Russian  People.  Eveiy- 
one  was  constantly  in  trouble!  I  had  to 
drop  the  book.  Its  characters  were  vex- 
atious and  tiresome.' 

He  would  describe  what  he  had 
thought  out  with  wonderful  vividness 
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and  color.  But  he  wrote  carelessly .  The 
first  edition  of  his  Judas  contained  er- 
rors that  indicated  that  he  had  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  Bible. 
Now  and  then  I  would  make  a  sugges- 
tion: 

*It  is  not  enough  to  say  "They  drink 
wine  like  camels";  one  ought  to  add 
"as  camels  drink  water.'*' 

•What  a  trifle!' 

He  treated  his  genius  the  way  a  bad 
rider  treats  a  magnificent  horse.  He 
kept  it  constantly  on  the  gallop  without 
resting.  He  loved  it,  but  he  would  not 
take  care  of  it.  His  pen  merely  drew 
the  wonderfully  complicated  arabesques 
that  his  impetuous  fancy  conceived.  He 
paid  no  attention  to  cultivating  his 
powers  and  gifts.  Occasionally  he  him- 
self would  recognize  that  this  seriously 
hampered  the  normal  development  of 
his  genius. 

'My  ease  of  expression  is  growing 
paralyzed.  It  is  becoming  harder  and 
harder  for  me  to  find  the  precise  word  I 
want.' 

He  tried  to  hypnotize  his  readers 
with  his  repetitional  phrases,  but  his 
words  thereby  lost  their  persuasive 
beauty.  He  wrapped  his  thoughts  in  a 
padding  of  obscure  words,  but  only  suc- 
ceeded thereby  in  denuding  his  ideas, 
until  he  produced  the  impression  of 
writing  popular  dialogues  on  philo- 
sophical subjects. 

Occasionally,  but  rarely,  he  would 
realize  this  and  lament  over  it:  *  It  is  a 
cobweb.  It  clings  to  my  ideas.  I  must 
read  Flaubert.  You  are  right.  He  is  a 
descendant  of  one  of  those  inspired 
builders  who  erected  the  immortal 
temples  of  the  Middle  Ages.' 

Andreev  had  an  experience  at  Capri 
that  he  alludes  to  in  The  Shadows,  The 
hero  of  the  episode  was  a  revolutionist 
friend  of  mine.  The  actual  incident  was 
very  simple.  A  girl  my  friend  met, 
realizing  intuitively  that  he  was  a  revo- 
lutionist constantly  pursued  by  spies, 
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lavished  upon  him  the  care  and  tender- 
ness of  a  mother  for  a  heroic  son.  But 
this  heroic  son  was  a  rude,  tactless  fel- 
low who  had  no  knowledge  of  anything 
outside  of  his  books.  He  repaid  the 
girl's  spontaneous  admiration  and  af- 
fection with  a  long  sermon,  telling  her 
precisely  the  things  she  wished  to  for- 
get.  She  was  naturally  indignant  and 
boxed  his  ears,  something  he  well  de- 
served in  my  opinion.  That  brought 
him  to  his  senses.  He  realized  that  he 
had  acted  like  a  boor,  and  apologized 
and  kissed  the  hand  that  struck  him  — 
certainly  the  occasion  demanded  at 
least  that  much.  This  is  the  whole 
story. 

Sometimes,  unfortimately  far  too 
rarely,  reality  is  truer  and  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  best  story  you  can  tell. 
That  was  the  case  in  this  instance. 
Andreev  deformed  the  facts  until  it  was 
impossible  to  recognize  the  significance 
and  the  point  of  the  incident.  None  of 
the  scandalous  and  improper  episodes 
with  which  he  garnished  his  tale  ever 
occurred.  To  see  the  truth  thus  sullied 
made  a  very  painful  impression  on  me. 
I  felt  that  Andreev  had  perverted  and 
distorted  a  beautiful  incident  that  I 
had  hoped  might  be  the  theme  of  an 
inspiring  tale.  I  know  men  too  well  not 
to  cherish  as  a  priceless  treasure  every 
suggestion  of  uprightness  and  goodness 
we  discover  in  them. 

Naturally,  I  could  not  refrain  from 
telling  Andreev  what  I  thought  of  his 
version  of  the  incident,  which  I  compared 
to  a  murder  committed  to  gratify  a 
caprice.  He  argued  that  this  was  his 
right  as  an  artist,  but  that  did  n't  change 
my  opinion  in  the  slightest.  I  still  re- 
fuse to  admit  that  these  rare  manifesta- 
tions of  nobility  in  men  are,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  be  misinterpreted  by 
an  artist,  in  order  to  fit  in  with  his  own 
theory  of  life. 

We  had  a  long  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject, without  losing  the  calm  that  befits 
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a  conversation  between  friends.  But 
from  that  time  on  we  were  conscious 
that  something  stood  between  us.  I 
remember  vividly  the  words  that  closed 
this  conversation. 

*What  is  your  object  then?'  I  asked 
Andreev. 

*I  don't  know,'  he  responded,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders  and  shutting  his  eyes. 

*But  after  all,  there  is  some  desire  in 
your  heart  that  dominates  all  others 
and  rises  to  your  consciousness  more 
often  than  others?' 

*I  don't  know,'  he  repeated.  *I  am 
unconscious  of  anything  like  that.  I 
only  feel  that  glory  is  indispensable  for 
me.  I  must  have  much  glory,  more 
than  the  world  can  give.  Then  I  shall 
concentrate,  I  shall  compress  it  in  its 
narrowest  limits,  and  when  it  has  be- 
come a  powerful  explosive,  then  I  shall 
blow  up  and  illumine  the  whole  world 
with  a  new  brilliance.  After  that  men 
will  enjoy  the  blessing  of  a  new  Reason. 
I  know  that  we  must  of  necessity  have 
a  new  Reason;  we  must  get  rid  of  that 
stupid  and  blundering  Reason  that  now 
rules  the  world.  The  Reason  that  we 
have  to-day  devours  the  best  that  is  in 
me;  it  consumes  my  noblest  sentiments. 
It  promises  to  return  what  it  takes, 
capital  and  interest,  but  never  does 
what  it  says.  It  is  constantly  putting 
me  off:  "To-morrow,  till  to-morrow;  we 
must  wait  for  evolution."  And  when 
my  patience  is  exhausted  and  my  thirst 
for  a  better  life  fairly  strangles  me, 
then  Reason  says :  "Revolution !"  It 's  a 
lying  coward.  And  I  die  without  getting 
anything.' 

*  What  you  need  is  Faith,  not  Reason.' 

'Perhaps.  But  if  that  is  so,  I  need 
first  of  all  faith  in  myself.' 

During  my  residence  in  Italy  I  be- 
gan toworry  intensely  regarding  Russia. 
As  long  ago  as  1911  my  acquaintances 
began  to  predict  with  confidence  a  great 
European  war  which  they  foresaw  as 


inevitable.  They  also  said  that  such 
a  war  would  unavoidably  destroy 
Russia. 

When  I  was  in  Finland,  I  saw  Andreev 
and  told  him  my  gloomy  forebodings. 
He  tried  with  great  ardor  to  convince 
me  I  was  wrong,  and  seemed  to  be 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  subject;  but  his 
argiunents  were  unconvincing;  he  had 
no  facts  to  present.  Then,  suddenly 
lowering  his  voice,  he  half  closed  his 
eyes,  as  if  he  were  rallying  all  the  power 
of  his  spirit  to  penetrate  the  future. 
He  spoke  of  the  Russian  people  in 
words  that  he  was  not  wont  to  use;  he 
expressed  himself  in  broken  sentences, 
interrupted,  but  with  a  tone  of  pro- 
found conviction  that  was  imdoubtedly 
sincere. 

I  cannot  —  and  if  I  could  I  should 
not  wish  to  —  repeat  what  he  said. 
The  force  of  his  alignments  did  not 
consist  in  their  logic  or  in  their  appeal, 
but  wholly  in  the  deep  feeling  they  be- 
trayed— a  sentiment  of  profound  and 
suffering  compassion  for  his  people,  a 
sentiment  so  strong  and  so  vividly  dis- 
closed that  I  could  not  have  believed  it 
of  Leonid  Nikolaevich.  His  whole  body 
trembled;  his  nerves  were  tense. 

In  a  sobbing  voice  that  rose  to  a 
feminine  treble,  he  exclaimed :  'You  say 
that  Russian  literature  is  regional,  be- 
cause most  of  our  great  writers  are  from 
the  vicinity  of  Moscow?  Let  us  admit 
it.  None  the  less  it  is  a  world  literature, 
the  most  serious  and  powerful  of  Europe. 
The  genius  of  Dostoevskii  alone  would 
justify  the  existence  of  millions  of  m«i, 
no  matter  how  stupid,  how  criminal, 
how  debased.  Let  us  admit  that  the 
soul  of  this  people  is  sick  —  we  shall 
heal  it;  we  should  recall  the  proverb: 
''The  pearl  grows  in  a  diseased  shell."' 

'But  the  beauty  of  wild  beasts?'  I 
asked. 

'But  the  beauty  of  human  resigna- 
tion, of  patient  suffering,  of  love? '  he  re- 
plied. And  he  talked  on  for  a  long  time 
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of  his  people  and  their  literature,  fired 
by  an  ardor  that  seemed  to  blaze  higher 
with  every  word  he  uttered. 

It  was  the  first  time  he  ever  spoke  to 
me  of  these  subjects  with  such  passion 
and  lyricism.  Hitherto  I  had  heard  him 
express  himself  with  similar  emotion 
only  when  describing  his  love  of  some 
genius  with  whom  he  felt  spiritual  kin- 
ship, most  frequently  of  Edgar  Allen 
Poe. 

A  short  time  after  this  conversation 
the  horrible  war  broke  out.  The  atti- 
tude that  each  of  us  spontaneously  took 
toward  that  tragedy  eventually  sepa- 
rated us.  We  seldom  met  afterward. 
However,  in  1916,  when  Andreev 
brought  me  his  books,  we  realized  again, 
and  most  deeply,  how  much  our  lives 
had  in  common,  and  what  old  comrades 
we  were.  However,  we  could  not  talk 
of  the  past  for  fear  of  an  argimient ;  and 


the  present  raised  a  high  wall  of  irrec- 
oncilable differences  between  us.  I  do 
not  trifle  with  the  truth  when  I  say  that 
this  wall  was  transparent  or  scalable 
from  my  side;  beyond  the  obstacle  I 
saw  a  man  of  lofty  character,  of  original 
genius,  with  whom  I  had  been  on  terms 
of  intimate  friendship  for  ten  years,  and 
who  had  been  my  closest  companion 
for  part  of  that  period. 

Divergence  of  opinion  ought  not  to 
destroy  our  sympathies  for  each  other; 
I  have  never  permitted  theories  and 
opinions  to  determine  my  relations 
with  other  men:  but  Andreev  felt 
differently.  I  do  not  criticize  him  for 
that  attitude;  for  he  was  what  he 
wished  to  be  and  was  qualified  to  be 
—  a  man  of  rare  originality,  of  unique 
genius,  stout-hearted  enough  to  recog- 
nize and  accept  the  truth  wherever  it 
led  him. 
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BY  Sm  J.  C.  BOSE,  F.R.S. 


[Sir  Jagadis  Chandra  Base,  CLE.,  C.S.I. ,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  founder  and  Director 
of  the  Research  Institute  in  Calcutta  which  hears  his  name,  is  famous  for  his  investigatums 
into  the  physiology  of  plant  life.  This  article  reports  his  latest  discoveries  in  relation  to  the 
problem,  hitherto  unsolved^  of  what  causes  sap  to  rise  in  plants.] 


From  the  Manchester  Guardian,  July  17 
(Radical-Liberal  Daily) 


The  tree  has  to  obtain  its  inorganic 
food-material  from  the  dissolved  sub- 
stances in  the  soil.  It  sucks  up  water  by 
the  root,  conducts  it  along  the  stem, 
and  transpires  it  into  the  air  by  the 
leaves.  The  quantity  of  water  thus 
raised  and  given  out  is  considerable;  in 
a  large  tree  it  is  about  a  himdred  poimds 
per  day.   The  height  of  certain  giant 


trees,  again,  may  be  as  much  as  450 
feet.  The  energy  required  for  lifting 
such  large  quantities  of  water  to  the 
top  of  the  tree  is  very  great. 

What  is  the  machinery  by  which  the 
tree  forces  the  water  up,  and  what  is  the 
source  of  its  power?  This  question  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  the  lead- 
ing physiologists  for  the  last  himdred 
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years,  but  the  problem  has  hitherto  re- 
mained unsolved.  It  is  not  even  known 
for  certain  whether  the  ascent  of  sap  is 
due  to  the  activity  of  living  cells  or 
whether  it  is  brought  about  by  suc- 
tional  force  developed  by  physical 
evaporation  from  the  leaves,  the  water 
being  conducted  along  the  dead  wood. 

Strasburger  attempted  to  decide  the 
question  by  poisoning  a  tree,  and 
thought  that  the  ascent  of  water  took 
place  in  spite  of  the  poisoning;  hence  it 
was  concluded  that  living  cells  did  not 
take  any  part  in  the  propulsion  of  sap. 

Recent  experiments  carried  out  in 
my  Institute  have  shown  the  defect  in 
Strasburger's  method.  A  semidroop- 
mg  plant,  when  irrigated  with  a  poison- 
ous solution  like  formaldehyde,isunable 
to  absorb  the  solution;  it  droops  more 
and  more  and  dies  in  a  day  or  two. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  the  above  is 
the  following  experiment  with  a  pot- 
ted chrysanthemum  plant.  Water  was 
withheld  for  several  days,  and  under 
the  severe  drought  the  plant  collapsed 
and  sprawled  over  the  ground;  all  its 
leaves  became  crumpled  up  and  dry, 
and  to  all  seeming  the  plant  appeared 
to  be  quite  dead.  But  irrigation  of  the 
plant  with  water  containing  a  small 
dose  of  stimulating  drug  brought  about 
a  marvelous  transformation.  The 
plant  began  to  revive  from  its  death- 
like torpor;  it  began  energetically  to 
suck  up  water;  its  inert  stem  and 
branches  became  turgid  once  more;  the 
plant  erected  itself  to  its  full  stature, 
and  its  crumpled  leaves  became  once 
more  outspread  in  their  normal  condi- 
tion. Nothing  could  be  more  startling 
than  this  sudden  transformation  of  the 
apparent  dead  into  the  full  vigor  and 
bloom  of  life. 

The  above  experiments  prove  con- 
clusively that  the  ascent  of  sap  in  plants 
is  due  to  the  activity  of  living  celb. 
We  have  next  to  determine  the  exact 
position  of  these  cells  and  the  machin- 


ery for  the  propulsion  of  sap.  The 
theory  of  atmospheric  pressure  is  out  of 
the  question,  since  it  can  lift  water  only 
to  a  maximum  height  of  34  feet;  capil- 
lary action  is  too  limited  to  ensure  the 
ascent  to  any  height;  osmotic  action 
(diffusion  through  the  porous  partition 
from  one  cell  to  another)  is  too  slow,  its 
rate  being  less  than  an  inch  per  hour. 
The  velocity  of  ascent  is,  however,  very 
much  higher;  measured  by  a  special 
mechanical  and  electric  velocimeter 
devised  for  the  purpose,  the  rate  of  as- 
cent of  sap  under  favorable  circum- 
stances was  foimd  to  be  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  per  hour. 

The  latest  theory  that  has  foimd  more 
or  less  general  acceptance  is  that  the 
transpiration  from  leaves  produces  a 
partial  vacuum  in  the  wood-vessels, 
giving  rise  to  a  sucking  force  from 
above;  there  is  in  addition  the  myste- 
rious 'root-pressure'  by  which  the  root 
pushes  up  water  from  below.  The  as- 
cent is  thus  supposed  to  be  brought 
about  by  a  tug  from  above  and  push 
from  below,  these  being  due  to  the  joint 
action  of  transpiration  and  of  root- 
pressure. 

The  above  theory  is  completely  dis- 
proved by  the  following  experiment.  A 
chrysanthemum  plant  had  all  its  leaves 
removed  and  the  stem  coated  with  an 
impermeable  varnish,  thus  causing  a 
complete  stoppage  of  transpiration. 
The  root-pressure  was  eliminated  by 
cutting  off  the  root.  The  cut  end  of  the 
stem  was  next  placed  in  water,  and  the 
ascent  took  plcice  at  the  rate  of  60  feet 
per  hour,  and  this  in  the  complete  ab- 
scence  of  transpiration  and  of  root^ 
pressure.  The  ascent  must,  therefore, 
be  due  to  some  independent  cellular 
activity  present  in  the  interior  of  the 
plant. 

The  problem  ultimately  resolved  it- 
self in  devising  means  to  get  access  to 
the  smallest  element  of  life,  the  indi- 
vidual cell  or  the  'life-atom,*  a  ooik* 
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gregation  of  which  constitutes  the  liv- 
ing organism.  Our  final  aim,  then,  is  to 
obtain  an  insight  into  the  diverse  mani- 
festations of  life  by  tracing  them  to  the 
throbbing  activities  of  the  individual 
cell.  In  the  discovery  and  localization 
of  cells  concerned  in  the  ascent  of  sap 
it  thus  became  necessary  to  explore 
every  layer  from  the  outside  skin  to  the 
pith  inside,  and  this  while  the  plant 
was  fully  alive  and  functioning  nor- 
mally. At  first  the  attempt  appeared 
hopeless,  for  it  was  impossible  to  see 
what  was  taking  place  in  the  interior  of 
the  tree;  and  secondly,  even  if  this 
were  possible,  the  highest  power  of  the 
microscope  was  inadequate  to  detect 
any  change  that  took  place  in  the  cell 
during  its  propulsive  activity.  In  fact, 
the  rate  of  change  involved  was  less 
than  a  millionth  of  an  inch  per  second. 
The  detection  of  such  ultramicroscopic 
action  in  the  cell  may  well  appear  be- 
yond the  range  of  possibility;  but  this  is 
not  so  entirely  hopeless  as  it  has  been 
assunled  to  be,  for  the  magnetic  cresco- 
graph  that  I  devised  enables  us  to  ob- 
tain a  magnification  from  ten  to  a 
hundred  million  times.  This  would  be 
sufficient  to  detect,  not  merely  the 
cellular,  but  even  atomic,  movements. 
The  difficulty  does  not,  therefore,  arise 
from  want  of  sensitiveness  of  the  ap- 
paratus, but  from  the  practical  impossi- 
bility of  attaching  a  single  cell  to  the 
crescograph. 

I  have,  however,  been  able  to  over- 
come the  difficulty  of  securing  contact 
with  an  individual  cell  by  the  invention 
of  the  electric  probe.  It  will  be  out  of 
place  here  to  enter  into  details  of  its 
construction;  for  this  and  for  other  in- 
formation the  reader  is  referred  to  my 
work  on  the  Physiology  of  the  Ascent  of 
Sapy  to  be  shortly  published  by  Messrs. 
Longmans.  It  need  only  be  stated  here 
that  the  electric  probe  consists  of  a  fine 
platinum  wire  in  connection  with  a 
sensitive  galvanometer;  the  probe  id 


thrust  in,  gradually  and  step  by  step, 
from  the  epidermis  outside  to  the  pith 
in  the  interior.  When  the  probe  comes 
in  contact  with  the  active  cell  it  sends 
out  electric  signals  which  are  auto- 
matically recorded  by  the  galvanom- 
eter. The  up  stroke  in  the  galvanom- 
eter-record indicates  expansion  and 
absorption  of  sap,  while  the  down  stroke 
indicates  expulsive  contraction.  It  is 
thus  found  that  the  cells  in  the  active 
layer  are  in  a  state  of  throbbing  pul- 
sation, expanding  and  contracting  by 
turns;  there  is,  moreover,  a  definite  se- 
quence of  pulsation  from  below  up- 
ward. Each  cell  during  its  phase  of 
expansion  absorbs  water  from  below, 
and  expels  it  upward  during  the  phase 
of  contraction.  The  ascent  of  sap  thus 
takes  place  by  the  coordinated  activ- 
ity of  a  series  of  vertically  situated 
cellular  pumps.  The  period  of  a  single 
pulsation  is  about  14  seconds;  but  un- 
der definite  physiological  variations  the 
up  and  down  strokes  become  quickened 
or  slowed  down  to  the  point  of  arrest. 
The  records  show  further  that  the 
epidermal  cell  is  inactive,  while  the 
cortex  which  surroimds  the  woody 
tissue  is  the  most  active.  The  cellular 
activity  is  completely  absent  from  the 
dead  wood.  The  cortical  sheath  which 
extends  throughout  the  entire  length  of 
the  tree  is  thus  the  active  medium  for 
the  propulsion  of  sap;  the  wood  vessels 
serve  merely  as  a  reservoir  for  storage 
of  water  for  emergencies,  water  being 
injected  into  them  during  the  active 
contraction  of  the  cortex. 

The  stream  of  material  for  building 
up  or  assimilation  in  the  animal  is 
maintained  by  the  pumping  action  of 
the  heart.  A  similar  fimction  is  dis- 
charged by  the  pulsating  tissue  which 
extends  throughout  the  length  of  the 
tree.  The  records  of  the  heartbeats  of 
animal  and  plant  exhibit  astonishing 
similarities.  Thus,  the  animal  heart 
beats  faster  imder  rising  t^nperature; 
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the  activity  of  the  pulse-beat  in  the 
plant  is  similarly  increased,  the  rate  of 
propulsion  of  sap  being  thereby  en- 
hanced. The  converse  effect  takes  place 
under  cold,  the  heartbeat  coming  to  a 
stop  at  a  sufficiently  low  temperature; 
the  cellular  pulsation  likewise  stops 
at  a  critical  temperature,  the  ascent  of 
sap  thus  undergoing  an  arrest.  This  ex- 
plains the  drooping  of  leaves  of  a  plant 
kept  outside  during  frost.  On  taking  the 
plant  inside,  the  pulsations  are  reviv- 
ed and  the  leaves  recover  from  their 
drooping  condition  by  the  pumping-in 
of  the  sap. 

There  is  a  continuity  in  all  life,  and 
the  physiological  machinery  is  the  same 


in  the  plant  and  in  the  animal.  Tlie 
plant,  like  the  animal,  contracts  under 
a  shock;  there  is  a  well-developed  ner- 
vous system  in  the  plant,  so  that  the 
tremor  of  excitation  initiated  at  a  point 
courses  through  the  whole.  Circulati(m 
is  maintained  in  both  by  similar  mech- 
anisms. Drugs  affect  the  plant  and  the 
animal  alike.  There  is,  indeed,  no  char- 
acteristic action  in  the  highest  animal 
that  has  not  been  foreshadowed  in  the 
simpler  life  of  the  plant.  Hence  investi- 
gations in  vegetable  life  will  solve 
many  of  the  perplexing  problems  in 
animal  life.  Thus,  through  the  expe- 
riences of  the  plant  it  will  be  possible  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  man. 


A  BATTLE  OF  SAMURAI  AND  CHRISTIAN  SPIRITS 


BY  KIDO  OKAMOTO 


[Kido  Okamoto,  the  most  poptdar  playtpright  of  Japan,  has  written  more  than  fifty  novels 
and  one  hundred  dramas  since  he  began  his  career  as  a  vyriier  in  1890.  Most  of  his  pUtys 
are  historical  dramas  or  social  satires.  We  print  below  a  condensed  version  of  his  tragedy. 
Lady  Hosokawa,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Japan  during  the  early  missionary  era.] 


From  the  Japan  Advertiser,  July  2 
(ToKTO  American  Dailt) 


[In  1598  the  Regent  Hideyoshi 
Toyotomi  died  in  his  Osaka  Castle» 
leaving  his  three-year-old  son,  Hido- 
yori,  as  his  successor  and  virtual  ruler 
of  the  Empire,  though  without  the 
title  of  Regent  or  Shogun.  Tokugawa 
leyasu,  the  most  powerful  daimio,  it 
was  believed  would  usurp  the  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  infant  boy.  Most  of 
the  daimios  sided  with  Hideyoshi.  A 
collision  between  the  two  factions  was 
ine\itable,  and  in  1600,  when  Toku- 
gawa left  Yedo  for  northern  Japan  to 


subdue  Lord  Uesugi,  the  Osaka  party 
openly  declared  war  against  him. 

In  those  days  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  daimios  to  leave  their  families  at 
their  Osaka  residences.  The  Osaka 
party,  therefore,  in  order  to  win  over 
the  disaffected  daimios  to  their  cause, 
ordered  the  families  of  the  absentees 
to  enter  the  Castle,  intending  to  detain 
them  there  as  hostages  for  the  fidelity 
of  their  lords. 

Among  the  unfortunate  ones  were 
Lady  Hosokawa  and  her  two  younger 
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chQdren.  Her  husband,  Hosokawa 
Tada-oki»  who  was  one  of  Tokugawa^s 
most  faithful  adherents,  with  his  eldest 
son  had  accompanied  leyasu  on  his 
campaign  for  the  subjugation  of  Ue- 
sugi.  Lady  Hosokawa,  powerless  to 
resist  the  order  to  enter  the  Castle,  had 
to  choose  between  the  alternatives  — 
captivity  or  death.  As  a  Christian,  for 
she  was  a  Catholic,  suicide  was  for- 
bidden her;  as  the  wife  of  a  samiuui,  it 
was  the  only  resource  consistent  with 
honor.  What  she  did  under  these  cir- 
cumstances will  be  told  by  the  present 
drama. 

The  characters  of  the  drama  are: 
Lady  Hosokawa,  wife  of  Hosokawa 
Tada-oki,  a  daimio;  Yonosuke,  her  ten- 
year-old  son;  0-Tsune,  her  eight-year- 
old  daughter;  Lady  0-Chiyo,  wife  of 
her  eldest  son;  Ogasawara  Shosai,  a 
counselor  to  Lord  Hosokawa;  Kawa^ 
kita  Iwami,  a  retainer  to  Lord  Hoso- 
kawa; 0-Shimo,  chief  maid-of-honor; 
O-Fuku,  a  maid-of-honor;  Lord  Kon- 
ishi,  a  brave  daimio;  Yojibei,  a  pilgrim; 
O-Matsu,  his  granddaughter;  Ryozen, 
a  Buddhist  priest;  Imamiya  Tangi,  an 
envoy  from  the  Castle  of  Osaka;  some 
retainers  of  Lord  Hosokawa  and  sev- 
eral peasants. 

The  first  act  opens  on  the  afternoon 
of  June  16,  1600,  before  the  gate  of  an 
old  Roman  Catholic  church  called 
Nomban-ji,  in  the  suburbs  of  Osaka, 
built  in  the  style  characteristic  of  those 
days.  A  great  crape  myrtle  stands 
before  the  gate  and  the  walls  are 
covered  by  a  luxuriance  of  ivy.  West- 
em  music  is  audible  from  within  the 
church. 

On  the  rise  of  the  curtain,  Yojibei, 
an  old  farmer  from  Nagasaki,  in  the 
garb  of  a  pilgrim  and  with  his  face  in  a 
bandage  of  white  cloth,  as  is  usual  with 
a  leper,  is  lying  ill  before  the  gate, 
listening  to  the  music.  O-Matsu,  his 
sixteen-year-old  granddaughter,  also  in 
the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  is  nursing  him. 


Enter  Ryozen,  a  Buddhist  priest  of  the 
2^n  sect,  followed  by  four  peasants, 
armed  respectively  with  a  hoe,  a  spade, 
a  pole,  and  a  pike.  The  Buddhists  dis- 
cover the  pilgrim  and  order  him  to  get 
up,  when  they  find  that  he  is  a  leper 
and  start  back  in  horror.] 

FouBTH  Peasant.  Girl,  you  must 
go.  We  cannot  have  our  village  con- 
taminated by  this  loathsome  disease. 

FiBST  PsABANT.  Bcgoue  at  once! 

Second  Peasant.  If  you  won't 
move,  this  pole  may  persuade  you. 

All  Peasants.  Be  off  I  Be  off! 

O-Matsu  {gready  distressed).  Yes, 
sirs,  we  will  go. 

Rtozek.  I  am  sorry  for  you,  but 
there  is  no  help  for  it.  One  cannot 
always  be  merciful.  You  had  better 
leave  before  you  are  beaten. 

All  Peasants.  Come,  girl,  be  off, 
be  off!  {Urged  ihuSt  O-Matsu  departs, 
guiding  Yojibei.) 

Rtozen.  My  men,  as  I  was  tell- 
ing you  just  now,  Christianity  being 
strictly  prohibited,  the  church  in  the 
capital  was  demolished  long  ago.  Is  it 
not  monstrous  that  here,  in  this  vil- 
lage, this  building  is  allowed  to  stand 
unharmed  and  the  vile  tenets  of  the 
false  religion  are  taught  with  impunity 
as  before? 

First  Peasant.  It  is,  indeed.  Rev- 
erend Sir.  To  allow  such  a  building 
to  stand  forever  and  to  let  the  devilish 
religion  spread  more  and  more  will  do 
harm,  not  only  to  our  village,  but  to 
the  coimtry  at  large. 

Rtozen.  You  speak  truly.  What  is 
the  contamination  to  be  feared  from  a 
leper  compared  to  the  far  greater  con- 
tamination of  this  evil  thing  in  our 
midst! 

Fourth  Peasant.  Down  with  it, 
down  with  it!  Sir,  we  will  do  the  job 
at  once,  under  your  eye. 

[Other  peasants  come  in  and  agree 
to  join  in  wrecking  the  church.  Led  by 
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the  Buddhist  priest,  Ryozen,  they  are 
about  to  break  into  it,  when  the  gate 
opens  and  there  enters  Lord  Konishi,  a 
daimio,  in  full  dress,  wearing  a  cross.] 

Lord  Konishi.  What  means  this 
noise  and  tumult?  Back,  back!  (Rto-* 
ZEN  and  the  peasants  retreat  a  few  steps,) 
Why  have  you  come  here  armed  as  if 
to  commit  violence? 

Rtozen.  That  is  none  of  your  busi- 
ness, sir.  Let  us  pass. 

Lord  Konishi.  I  suppose,  priest,  it 
is  at  your  instigation  that  these  silly 
peasants  are  here.  Bid  them  disperse. 

Ryozen.  My  lord,  Christianity  be- 
ing under  ban,  this  building  must  not 
be  left  to  stand  — 

Lord  Konishi.  When  His  High- 
ness, the  Regent  Taiko,  was  living,  it  is 
true,  Christianity  was  put  under  ban; 
but  can  a  religion  which  has  600,000 
followers,  scattered  all  over  the  Em- 
pire, be  stamped  out  in  a  day?  More- 
over, in  the  reign  of  His  Highness,  the 
present  Regent,  the  enforcement  of 
the  prohibition  has  been  gradually  re- 
laxed, and  the  priest  of  this  church  is 
even  received  at  the  Castle  of  Osaka. 
Are  you  not  aware  of  this  fact? 

Ryozen.  Well,  and  what  then,  my 
lord? 

Lord  Konishi.  I  myself  am  a  be- 
liever in  this  holy  religion.  {To  the 
peasants)  Peasants,  if  you  use  vio- 
lence I  will  resist  you  to  the  death. 
Put  one  foot  within  the  gate  at  your 
peril  1  {He  speaks  sternly  vnih  his  hand 
on  the  hiU  of  his  stoord,) 

Ryozen.  You  mistake  us,  my  lord; 
we  should  never  dream  of  attacking 
your  Lordship's  person. 

Lord  Konishi.  Then  away,  priest  I 
Away,  peasants! 

[As  Ryozen  and  the  peasants  slink 
away.  Lady  Hosokawa  enters,  wearing 
a  cross  and  accompanied  by  her  maid- 
of-honor,  0-Fuku.  She  asks  regarding 
the  noise  she  has  just  heard,  and  Lord 


Konishi  tells  her  the  peasants  were 
about  to  pull  down  the  church.] 

Lady  Hosokawa  {sighing).  Oh,  it 
is  sad  indeed  that  there  are  in  these 
days  as  of  old  those  who  cannot  receive 
the  holy  teaching  of  God,  and  who  call 
His  worship  superstition.  But  of  late 
the  number  of  Christians  has  increas- 
ed, and  over  twenty  daimios  are  now  to 
be  counted  among  the  true  believers. 
Your  Lordship  is  among  the  most  de- 
vout, and  next  come  Lords  Otomo, 
Arima,  and  Takayuma.  Henceforth 
our  religion  will  prosper  more  and 
more;  never  will  it  decline.  Even  I,  a 
humble  follower,  am  full  of  hope. 

Lord  Konishi.  You  are,  madam, 
though  of  the  softer  sex,  such  a  zealous 
adherent  that  His  Holiness  the  Pope 
has  bestowed  upon  you  the  name  of 
Gratia.  By  the  way,  is  your  husband. 
Lord  Hosokawa,  yet  converted? 

[Lady  Hosokawa  regrets  that  he  is 
not,  but  is  glad  that  he  does  not  inter- 
fere with  her  practice  of  Christianity. 
In  reply  to  Lord  Konishi's  question, 
she  says  that  she  has  not  heard  from 
her  husband  and  son  since  they  left 
Osaka  to  fight  with  Lord  Tokugawa. 
Lord  Konishi  bids  her  farewell  and 
starts  to  leave.  Lady  Hosokawa  bows 
to  him,  turns  to  the  church,  and  makes 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  when  Lord  Kon- 
ishi calls  to  her  to  wait  a  moment, 
saying  that  the  fortimes  of  war  cannot 
be  foreseen,  but  in  any  case  she  must 
hold  firmly  to  Christ's  teaching.] 

Lady  Hosokawa.  I  thank  you,  my 
friend.  With  God's  help,  I  will  under  no 
circumstances  abjure  my  faith  or  dis- 
obey its  laws. 

Lord  Konishi.  Your  words  lift  all 
anxiety  from  my  mind.  This  very 
evening,  troops  may  surround  your 
dwelling  and  threaten  your  person. 
Remember  that  you  are  stricdy  for- 
bidden by  our  faith  to  take  your  life. 
Trust  in  God  and  leave  all  to  Him. 
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Lady  Hosokawa.  I  will  remember. 
Again  farewell. 

[As  Lord  Konishi  again  prepares  to 
leave,  the  old  leper,  supported  by  his 
granddaughter,  0-Matsu,  comes  in  and 
sinks  to  the  ground.  Questioned  by 
Lord  Konishi  and  Lady  Hosokawa, 
0-Matsu  tells  them  that  they  are 
Christian  peasants  from  Nagasaki, 
making  a  pilgrimage  in  the  hope  that 
her  grandfather  may  recover  from  his 
dread  disease.] 

YojiBEi.  I,  who  suffer  from  an  in- 
curable disease,  wish  to  die  here  before 
the  gate  of  this  most  holy  church.  I 
pray  God  for  death.  But  it  seems  my 
sine  are  so  great  that  I  am  not  yet 
granted  this  liberation.  (Yojibei  dis- 
plays a  cross  hanging  around  his  neck.) 

Lord  Konishi.  Are  you  indeed 
Christians?  Lady  Hosokawa,  are  they 
not  to  be  pitied? 

Lady  Hosokawa.  Indeed,  yes,  Lord 
Konishi.  My  friends,  never  lose  hope. 
Faith  in  God  and  our  Saviour  can  cure 
even  leprosy  and  make  a  cripple  walk. 
My  girl,  you  can  not  attend  to  your 
grandfather  properly  out  here  on  the 
street.  Come  to  my  home.  0-FukuI 

0-FuKU.   Yes,  my  lady. 

Lady  Hosokawa.  You  go  first  with 
the  young  girl.  I  will  follow  with  the 
old  man.    {She  takes  Yojibei's  hand.) 

Yojibei  {astonished).  No,  no,  my 
lady.  You  must  not  touch  me,  a  leper. 
{He  shrinks  back.) 

Lady  Hosokawa.  Do  not  refuse  my 
assistance.  You  and  I  are  equally  hu- 
man beings. 

Lord  Konishi.  True,  Lady  Hoso- 
kawa, but  an  unclean  leper  — 

Lady  Hosokawa.  This  is  Christ's 
teaching.  {She  takes  the  leper  by  the 
hand  and  prepares  to  go.  Lord  Koni- 
shi is  deeply  moved.  Music  is  heard 
vrithin  the  church.) 

[Curtain] 


[The  second  act  opens  about  an  hour 
later  and  the  scene  is  a  handsome  guest- 
room in  the  residence  of  Lord  Hoso- 
kawa in  the  suburbs  of  Osaka.  A 
verandah  runs  on  three  sides.  There 
are  sliding  doors  at  the  back,  and  to  the 
right  of  them  shelves  arranged  step- 
wise, on  which  are  scrolls,  an  incense- 
burner,  and  an  image  of  the  Madonna. 
Before  the  house  is  an  enclosed  garden 
with  trees.  On  the  right  there  is  a  low 
bamboo  fence,  in  front  of  which  are 
several  trees  and  shrubs  in  bloom. 

Imamiya  Tangi,  an  envoy  from  the 
Castle  of  Osaka,  enters  in  full  dress  and 
is  led  along  the  verandah  by  a  yoimg 
samurai.  The  sliding  doors  at  the  back 
open,  and  there  enters  Ogasawara 
Shosai,  a  counselor  to  Lord  Hosokawa. 
Tangi  informs  Shosai  that  His  High- 
ness has  decided  to  summon  into  the 
Castle  the  families  of  all  the  daimios 
living  in  Osaka,  which  includes  Lady 
Hosokawa,  her  children,  and  her 
daughter-in-law.  They  must  enter 
the  Castle  by  six  o'clock  that  same 
evening.  Diplomatic  remonstrations 
by  Shosai  are  met  by  Tangi's  haughty 
statement  that  if  Lady  Hosokawa  and 
her  children  are  not  in  the  Castle  by 
six  o'clock,  measures  will  be  taken 
accordingly. 

Immediately  after  Tangi's  depar- 
ture. Lady  0-Chiyo,  Lady  Hosokawa's 
daughter-in-law,  and  0-Shimo,  her 
chief  maid-of-honor,  enter.  They  ask 
Shosai  what  the  message  was,  but  he 
refuses  to  tell,  saying  they  must  await 
Lady  Hosokawa's  return  from  church. 
O-Chiyo  is  about  to  go  for  Lady  Hoso- 
kawa, when  0-Matsu  enters  the  gar- 
den, leading  her  grandfather  by  the 
hand.  Naturally  the  two  ladies  object, 
until  O-Fuku  appears  and  tells  what 
has  happened.  Leidy  Hosokawa  enters.] 

Lady  0-Chiyo.    Oh,  mother,  how 
glad  I  am  to  see  youl 
0-Shimo.  Allow  me,  my  lady,  to  tell 
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you  that  an  envoy  from  the  Castle  has 
be^n  here  in  your  absence. 

Lady  Hosokawa.  I  know  it; 
Shosai  told  me.  (She  seats  herself  ,)  The 
envoy  brought  a  command  that  by  six 
o'clock  this  evening  Lord  Hosokawa's 
family  must  be  within  the  Castle. 

Lady  0-Chiyo.  Incredible!  What 
can  it  mean>  my  lady? 

Lady  Hosokawa.  Nothing  to  won- 
der at.  His  Highness,  the  Regent, 
intends  to  make  hostages  of  us.  If  we 
refuse,  troops  will  be  sent  to  enforce 
his  bidding. 

Lady  0-Chiyo.    But  why,  mother? 

Lady  Hosokawa.  Doubtless  His 
Highness  intends  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Yonezawa  campaign  to  destroy 
the  Tokugawa  faction  at  Yedo.  In 
order  to  win  over  all  the  daimios  to 
his  cause,  he  will  make  hostages  of 
the  noble  families  in  Osaka.  That  is 
not  at  all  surprising.  Such  stratagems 
are  common.  {She  pauses,)  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  all  of  you.  0-Shimo, 
call  Shosai.  And  0-Chiyo,  please  go  to 
the  inner  rooms  and  bring  the  children. 

(Ttiey  go  to  call  the  others  and  Lady 
Hosokawa  steps  forward  on  the  veran- 
dah alone,) 

Lady  Hosokawa.  I  thought  it 
strange  that  Lord  Konishi  spoke  to 
me  the  way  he  did  just  now;  but  now 
I  understand.  It  is  too  late  to  escape 
or  hide.  Ah,  the  evening  cicadas  are 
singing  already  —  it  will  soon  be  night. 
How  short  the  days  are  getting! 

[The  two  ladies  and  Shosai  enter, 
bringing  with  them  Lady  Hosokawa's 
little  son  and  daughter,  Yonosuke, 
ten  years  old,  and  0-Tsime,  eight 
years  old.  Lady  Hosokawa  explains 
the  meaning  of  the  simmxons  to  the 
Castle;  they  are  to  be  made  hostages. 
If  they  do  not  go  willingly,  they  will  be 
taken  by  force.] 

Lady  Hosokawa.  Therefore  I  am 
prepared  for  the  worst.    0-Chiyo,  as 


you  are  the  daughter  of  Lord  Maeda, 
you  are  in  no  danger.  But  you  had 
better  go  as  soon  as  possible  to  your 
father's  home.  It  would  not  be  safe  for 
you  to  travel  unattended.  O-Shimo, 
you  are  a  brave  woman.  I  b^  you  to 
escort  Lady  0-Chiyo  on  her  journey. 
{Both  object  strenuously  to  leaving  Ladt 
Hosokawa  in  her  time  of  trouble.) 

Lady  Hosokawa.  You  are  mistak- 
en. 0-Chiyo,  you  can  live  on  without 
stain  upon  your  honor.  As  the  wife  of 
Lord  Hosokawa's  heir,  your  life  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  prosperity 
and  continuity  of  our  family.  Tliere- 
fore  it  is  neither  cowardly  nor  shame- 
ful for  you  to  evade  His  Highness's 
command;  it  is  your  duty.  As  to 
0-Shimo,  my  daughter-in-law  is  her 
mistress  equally  with  myself,  and  it  is 
her  duty  to  obey  orders.  No  one  can 
blame  her  for  accompanying  her  mis- 
tress. But  with  me  the  case  is  differ- 
ent. {She  weeps.)  I  cannot  act  a  dis- 
honorable part.  Death  is  far  better 
than  disgrace.  My  entrance  into  the 
Castle  would  embarrass  and  imperil  my 
husband,  and  escape  would  mean  my 
own  shame.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
live.  I  shall  remain  in  my  own  home 
and  kill  myself  as  a  samurai's  wife 
before  I  am  taken  prisoner. 

Shosai.  A  right  resolve,  my  lady» 
and  the  only  one  worthy  of  the  wife 
of  a  samurai!  I  was  filled  with  secret 
dismay  when  I  thought  of  facing  Lord 
Hosokawa  when  he  returned  with  the 
tidings  that  I  had  seen  his  wife  and 
little  ones  go  into  captivity.  I  ad- 
mire your  brave  determination.  At 
six  o'clock  the  troops  will  march  on 
us  from  the  Castle.  Before  they  come 
I  will  witness  your  Ladyship's  suicide, 
set  fire  to  this  mansion,  and  then 
accompany  you  to  the  other  world. 
Lady  0-Chiyo  and  Miss  0-Shimo,  it  is 
high  time  for  you  to  speed  your  journey 
in  obedience  to  her  Ladyship's  last 
wishes. 
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[O-Shimo  again  protests  at  leaving. 
Lady  Hosokawa  relents  and  allows 
her  to  stay»  sending  0-Fuku  instead. 
Lady  0-Chiyo  refuses  to  save  herself, 
until  Lady  Hosokawa  threatens  to 
divorce  her  from  her  son.  As  Lady 
0-Chiyo  leaves,  the  two  children, 
Yonosuke  and  0-Tsune,  cling  to  her 
sleeves.] 

Two  Children.  Where  are  you 
going,  sister?  (Ladt  0-Chito,  choked 
vxUh  iearSy  can  make  no  anstoer.) 

Lady  Hosowaka.  Your  sister  goes 
nowhere,  my  darlings. 

Yonosuke.  But  she  is  weeping. 

Lady  Hosokawa.  You  should  not 
say  such  a  thing,  Yonosuke.  Be  good 
children,  both  of  you,  and  come  to  me. 

Two  Children.  Yes,  mother.  {They 
come  back  to  their  mother  and  sit  down 
on  the  floor  at  her  side.  Lady  0-Chiyo 
and  0-Shimo  leave.) 

Shosai.  What  does  your  Ladyship 
intend  to  do  with  these  little  ones? 

Lady  Hosokawa.  They  shall  go 
with  me. 

Sho&ai.  You  are  right,  my  lady,  but 
it  is  pitiful. 

Lady  Hosokawa  (to  the  children). 
My  darlings,  though  you  are  very 
young  you  must  have  understood 
something  of  what  I  said  just  now.  I 
am  going  to  kill  myself  when  the  bell 
strikes  six  this  evening.  If  possible,  I 
would  have  sent  you  away  with  your 
sister,  0-Chiyo;  but  since  your  brother, 
Yolchiro,  is  with  father  far  away  in 
Yonezawa,  his  younger  brother  and 
sister  will  not  be  overlooked  by  His 
Highness.  Your  case  is  different  from 
0-Chiyo's.  They  will  let  her  escape. 
But  should  you  succeed  in  stealing  out 
of  our  gates,  the  enemy  would  never 
rest  till  you  were  captured.  So  you 
will  stay  and  die  with  mother,  rather 
than  suffer  that  disgrace,  will  you  not? 
I  know  both  of  you  will  die  bravely,  so 
that  everyone,  friend  and  foe,  will 


admire  you.  Be  worthy  of  your  brave 
father,  and  mother  will  praise  you. 

Yonosuke.  I  understand,  mother, 
and  will  be  brave. 

0-TsuNE.  And  I  will  be  brave  too, 
mother. 

Yonosuke.  Please  praise  us  now, 
mother. 

Lady  Hosokawa.  Yes,  I  praise  you; 
and  father  and  brother  will  praise  you 
also. 

Shosai.  I,  too,  praise  you  with  all 
my  heart.  But  oh,  the  pity  of  it  that 
two  such  heroic  and  innocent  spirits 
should  leave  this  world  so  early  I 

Lady  Hosokawa.  One  praises  one's 
children  for  different  things.  Fancy 
one's  joy  in  praising  one's  children  for 
skill  at  arms  or  learning!  But  a  mother 
praising  her  children  for  their  brave 
resolve  to  die  with  herl  Shosai,  do  not 
despise  my  weakness.  {She  weeps.) 

Yonosuke.  Why  are  you  crying, 
mother?  Did  you  not  promise  to 
praise  us? 

0-TsuNE.  I  shall  not  feel  sad  if  I  die 
with  you,  mother. 

Lady  Hosokawa.  Oh,  no,  we  are  not 
sad  at  all.  I  was  wrong  to  weep.  You 
will  see,  Shosai,  we  shall  all  die  with  a 
smile. 

Shosai.  It  was  wrong  of  me  to 
speak  sadly.  It  will  soon  be  evening. 
I  will  go  and  tell  all  our  samurai  what 
you  intend  to  do  and  have  necessary 
preparations  made. 

Lady  Hosokawa.  Do  so,  Shosai. 
Dismiss  the  men  servants  and  tell  the 
maids,  except  0-Shimo,  to  leave  and 
go  wherever  they  please.  But  I  had 
quite  forgotten  the  two  pilgrims  I 
brought  with  me  from  the  church. 
Ask  them  to  come  here  to  me  at  once. 

Shosai.  Certainly,  my  lady. 

Yonosuke.  Mother,  does  not  a 
samurai  change  his  clothes  before  he 
dies? 

O-TsuNE.  Let  me,  too,  dress  in 
white,  mother. 
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Lady  Hosokawa.  Quite  right,  chil- 
dren; how  thoughtful  you  are!  You 
shall  put  on  fine  clothes  for  your 
journey  to  the  other  world.  Come,  let 
us  go  to  the  inner  rooms.  (Lady  Hoso- 
kawa and  children  leave.  Yojibei  and 
0-Matsu,  the  pUgrimSf  enter  timidly 
along  left  verandah,) 

Yojibei.  Well,  O-Matsu,  this  seems 
to  be  a  fine  guestroom.  Let  us  wait 
here.   (Seats  himself.) 

O-Matsu.  Grandfather,  is  it  not 
the  hour  for  prayer? 

Yojibei.  It  will  soon  be  time  for 
vespers.  Wherever  we  may  be  we  must 
not  forget  to  pray. 

O-Matsu.  I  know,  grandfather. 
(She  looks  round  the  room.)  Oh,  there 
is  an  image  of  the  Madonna! 

Yojibei.  Eh!  Where?  (O-Matsu 
leads  Yojibei  till  they  stand  before  the 
shelves.) 

Yojibei.  Ah,  yes;  this  is  really  the 
Madonna.  Santa  Maria!  (They  wor- 
ship.  Enter  Lady  Hosokawa  from 
back.) 

Lady  Hosokawa.  How  do  you  feel, 
old  man?  Is  the  pain  in  your  breast 
any  better? 

Yojibei.  Much  better,  my  lady; 
your  medicine  has  worked  a  miracle. 

Lady  Hosokawa.  I  must  hasten  to 
tell  you  something,  for  I  have  little 
time  to  spare.  I  brought  you  here  to 
help  you,  but  something  I  did  not 
expect  has  happened.  I  must  kill  my- 
self this  evening. 

The  Pilgrims  (shocked).  Oh,  my 
lady! 

Lady  Hosokawa.  It  proves  unfortu- 
nate that  you  came  just  at  this  time. 
If  you  remain  you  will  suffer  also.  As 
the  old  man  is  better  you  must  lose  no 
time  in  leaving. 

Yojibei.  Your  words  shock  me,  my 
lady.  But  whatever  the  cause,  to  com- 
mit suicide  Ls  out  of  the  question.  I 
beg  you  to  give  up  the  thought. 

O-Matsu.  And  I  also,  my  lady. 


Lady  Hosokawa.  Give  up  my  plan  I 

Yojibei.  Judging  from  your  visit 
to  the  church  and  from  this  figure  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  your  Ladyship  is  a 
Christian.  It  is  hardly  necessary, 
therefore,  to  remind  you  that  our  holy 
religion  forbids  self-murder.  What- 
ever befalls  us,  we  must  not  die  till  God 
bids  us  come. 

Lady  Hosokawa.  Yes,  I  know  that. 
Only  an  hour  since  Lord  Konishi 
warned  me  in  the  same  words.  But 
honor  demands  my  death.  Pray  say  no 
more.  (As  Lady  Hosokawa  ceases 
speaking^  the  bell  of  the  church  is  heard. 
The  two  pilgrims  kneel  reverently  and 
pray.  Lady  Hosokawa  foUoios  their 
example.   The  bell  continues  to  ring,) 

Yojibei.  My  lady,  it  is  the  voice  of 
the  church  speaking  to  you.  Will  you 
not  listen? 

Lady  Hosokawa.  Holy  Mother, 
have  mercy  on  me!  It  may  be  only  a 
woman's  weakness  that  makes  me  seek 
escape  by  death.  But  we  must  not  lay 
down  our  lives  as  we  choose.  Life  or 
death,  must  I  leave  it  to  Providence? 
No,  no!  If  I  live  I  shall  be  a  laughing- 
stock for  all  the  world.  I  should  bring 
shame,  not  only  on  myself,  but  also 
on  my  husband.  How  is  it?  O-Tama, 
wife  of  Lord  Hosokawa,  an  honorable 
samurai,  should  die  by  her  own  hand; 
Gratia,  vassal  of  His  Holiness  the 
Pope,  must  not  die  by  her  own  hand. 
Which  is  right  —  to  obey  God*s  law  or 
to  do  my  duty  as  the  wife  of  a  samuraL 
Holy  Saints,  come  to  my  aid! 

[Lady  0-Chiyo,  in  disguise,  accom- 
panied by  0-Fuku,  enters  and  vainly 
implores  Lady  Hosokawa  to  fly  with 
them.  Lady  Hosokawa  refuses  and 
bids  them  go.  They  go  out,  looking 
backward.  0-Shimo,  who  has  entered 
from  the  garden  to  announce  that  the 
troops  have  already  left  the  castle,  re- 
mains with  her.  A  temple  gong  sounds 
six  times.] 
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O-Shimo.  Ah  I  six  o'clock. 

Lady  Hosokawa.  A  moment  ago  I 
heard  the  vespers  bell  for  prayer;  now 
the  temple  gong  sounds  six.  One  hurries 
me  to  another  world;  the  other  told 
me  I  must  not  die.  What  shall  I  do? 
Was  ever  woman  in  so  great  a  strait? 
(The  sound  of  drums  and  bells  is  heard 
without,) 

O-Shimo.  That  is  a  war  gong!  The 
troops  are  at  the  gate.  (Shosai,  a  hal- 
berd in  hand,  rushes  in  from  the  left 
garden  entrance,  followed  by  two  young 
samurai,) 

Shosai.  My  lady,  there  is  no  time  to 
lose.  I  will  defend  the  gate  while  your 
Ladyship  prepares  for  your  last  mo- 
ment. 

Lady  Hosokawa.  Shosai,  as  we  are 
not  in  revolt  against  the  Regent,  I 
forbid  you  to  shoot  a  single  arrow  at 
his  men.  Simply  wait  quietly. 

Shosai.  You  shall  be  obeyed,  my 
lady.   {Exity  vyith  the  samurai,) 

[Lady  Hosokawa,  urged  by  O-Shimo 
that  there  is  no  time  to  lose,  and  im- 
portuned by  0-Matsu  not  to  kill  her- 
self, remains  with  head  bent,  thinking 
deeply.  The  noise  of  someone  entering 
is  heard,  and  Kakawita  Iwami,  retainer 
of  Lord  Hosokawa,  in  traveling  attire, 
rushes  into  the  room  from  the  garden.] 

Lady  Hosokawa  {looking  up).  Oh, 
Iwami,  are  you  back?  How  are  your 
two  masters? 

Iwami.  Both  in  the  best  of  health, 
my  lady,  and  by  now  they  must  have 
reached  Oyama  or  Utsunomiya. 

Lady  Hosokawa.  That  is  good  to 
hear,  and  lifts  a  load  from  my  heart. 

Iwami.  My  lady,  I  have  brought 
you  something  from  Lord  Hosokawa. 
Here  it  is.  {From  a  smali  packet  hung 
round  hi^  neck  and  concealed  in  his  gar- 
ments, he  produces  a  tanzaku^  wrapped 
in  paper.) 

^  A  tanzdk'u  is  a  strip  of  thick  paper,  about  12 
inches  by  2,  artistically  prepared  to  be  used  for 


Lady  Hosokawa.  And  nothing  by 
word  of  mouth? 

Iwami.  Nothing  but  this,  which  he 
bade  me  bring  with  all  possible  speed 
and  place  in  your  Ladyship's  own 
hands.  (Lady  Hosokawa  takes  the 
tanzaku  and  reads  the  verse  wriUen  on  it.) 

E'en  though  the  wind  blows  with  fury 
From  Mount  Man,  sweeping  every- 
thing. 

Sweet  flower,  ominaeshi,  * 

Never  yield  helpless  to  the  storm. 

Lady  Hosokawa.  The  meaning  is 
clear.  My  husband  warns  me  not  to 
yield  to  the  enemy.  Anticipating  what 
was  likely  to  happen,  he  dispatched 
a  special  messenger  with  this  poem. 
Even  so  irail  a  flower  as  the  ominaeshi 
is  told  she  must  not  yield  to  the  storm, 
but  bear  herself  bravely.  That  is  the 
true  woman's  spirit.  Now  my  mind 
is  made  up!  (Lady  Hosokawa  rises. 
YoJiBEi  and  0-Matsu  ding  to  her,  one 
on  each  side,)  ' 

YojiBEi.  I  am  uneasy,  your  Lady- 
ship. I  entreat,  I  beg  you,  do  nothing 
rash.  (Lady  Hosokawa  looks  sadly  at 
them.  The  sound  of  dnims  and  bells  is 
heard  again,) 

Lady  Hosokawa.  Put  me  out  of 
your  minds;  nothing  you  can  say  will 
alter  my  decision  now.  Escape  while 
there  is  yet  time.  {She  releases  herself 
from  their  detaining  grasp  and  havens 
out,  0-Shimo  follows  her,  Iwami  also 
haves,) 

0-Matsu.  Grandfather!  {She  has 
risen  softly  and  is  peeping  through  the 
interstice  between  the  sliding  doors,) 

short  poems  of  31  or  17  syllables,  or  for  small 
pictures.  Poets,  artists,  and  men  of  taste  gen- 
erally show  much  skill  in  the  use  of  tanzaku.  In 
this  case  Lord  Hosokawa  uses  one  to  convey  a 
message  in  symbolic  language  to  his  wife. 

*  Ominaeshi  is  an  autumn  herb  with  yellow 
and  sometimes  white  flowers.  Its  name  liter- 
ally means  '  maiden-flower '  and  it  b  a  symbol  of 
woman.  Here  in  this  verse.  Mount  Man  (Oto- 
koyama)  and  maiden-flower  are  contrasted,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  satisfactory 
translation. 
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YojiBEi.  What  is  she  going  to  do, 
O-Matsu? 

0-Matsu.  The  maids-of-honor  have 
removed  all  the  screens  of  the  inner 
rooms.  Her  Ladyship  has  called  her 
two  children  to  her  and  is  speaking 
earnestly  to  them.  By  her  side  are  the 
samurai  and  the  maid  who  were  here 
just  now.  They  have  both  hands  on 
the  floor  and  are  weeping. 

YojiBBi.  Then  her  determination  is 
clear.  I  feared  it  would  be  so.  I  can- 
not let  her  commit  this  great  sin, 
against  all  she  has  been  taught  by  the 
priests  of  our  religion,  without  one 
more  effort  to  save  her.  Come  with  me, 
0-Matsu. 

[0-Matsu  demurs  at  intruding  on 
Lady  Hosokawa's  privacy,  but  the  old 
man  silences  her.  Just  as  they  are 
about  to  enter  the  inner  rooms,  O- 
Shimo  enters  with  a  packet  of  money 
which  she  offers  them  from  Lady  Hoso- 
kawa,  urging  them  to  accept  it  and 
depart.  Yojibei,  however,  repeats  his 
determination  to  plead  once  more  with 
Lady  Hosokawa.  0-Shimo,  impatient, 
bids  him  be  gone  without  further  ill- 
timed  remonstrance.  She  pushes  the 
old  man  aside  so  roughly  that  he 
totters  and  falls  to  the  floor.  0-Matsu 
raises  him.  At  this  juncture  Lord 
Konishi  enters  from  the  garden.] 

Lord  Konishi.  Where  is  Lady 
Hosokawa?  Konishi  Yukinaga  wants 
to  see  her  Ladyship.  {Enter  Iwami 
from  rear.) 

IwAMi.  Though  formerly  a  friend 
of  this  family,  you  are  now  a  general 
of  the  enemy.  During  our  lord's  ab- 
sence we  cannot  permit  you  to  see  Lady 
Hosokawa.  If  necessary  we  shall  use 
force  to  expel  you. 

Lord  Konishi.  My  reason  for 
coming  is  not  what  you  imagine.  I  do 
not  want  to  seize  Lady  Hosokawa's 
person,  but  as  a  fellow  Christian  to 


save  her  from  the  rash  act  I  greatly 
fear  she  is  contemplating.  Permit  me 
to  go  within. 

IwAMi.  Your  cunning  excuse  does 
not  deceive  me.  Not  one  step  shall  you 
go  farther! 

Lord  Konishi.  Stand  aside  I  Let 
me  pass!  (He  tries  to  step  up  on  the 
verandah.  Iwami  pushes  him  back  and 
jumps  down.  Lord  Konishi  and 
IwAMi  dose  with  each  other.  Shosai 
enters  the  garden  from  the  Uft^  fighting 
a  soldier  of  the  enemy ^  who,  seeing  the 
otherSf  runs  away.) 

Shosai.  Ah!  It  is  Konishi!  (He 
thrusts  his  halberd  ai  Lord  Konishi, 
who  is  thus  compelled  to  fight  with  him. 
Ladt  Hosokawa  reappears^  dressed  in 
white  and  vrith  a  dagger  in  her  hand.) 

Ladt  Hosokawa.  Lord  Konishi»  I 
presume  you  have  come  to  escort  me 
to  the  Castle  in  obedience  to  His  High- 
ness's  order.  I  thank  you.  But  I  shall 
never  leave  this  house  alive.  I  shall 
kill  my  little  children  and  myself. 

Lord  Konishi.  I  was  afraid  of  this 
when  I  warned  you  at  the  church. 
Lady  Hosokawa,  by  this  cross  which 
you  see  on  my  breast,  and  by  all  the 
vows  made  at  your  baptism,  I  entreat 
you  to  think  once  more  before  you  do 
what  cannot  be  imdone. 

Ladt  Hosokawa.  Despise  me  as 
you  will  for  the  weakness  of  my  faith. 
Lord  Konishi,  but  do  not  trouble  my 
last  moments.  I  know  only  too  well 
that  the  act  I  am  about  to  commit  is 
against  God's  law,  but  I  am  a  Japanese 
woman  and  the  wife  of  a  samurai*  and 
as  such  I  must  die.  Iwami,  I  kx>k  to 
you  to  help  me  at  the  end. 

IwAMi.  I  shall  not  fail  you»  my  lady. 

Ladt  Hosokawa.  Shosai»  you  will 
arrange  everything  after  my  death. 

Shosai.  I  will,  my  lady. 

Yojibei.  My  lady»  this  cannot  be! 
(He  attempts  to  approach  Ladt  Hoso- 
kawa, bui  is  intercepted  by  O-Shimo. 
The  noise  outside  grows  louder.  Shosai 
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turns  and  shouts  in  the  direction  of  the 
froTvt  gates,) 

Shobai.  Ho,  there!  I  speak  to  the 
samurai  at  the  gate.  None  of  us  will 
offer  the  slightest  resistance  if  you  will 
but  wait  a  short  time  until  the  women 
have  completed  their  preparations  for 
leaving.  {The  clamor  ceases.) 

Lady  Hobokawa.  Now  my  last 
moment  has  come.  Lord  Konishi,  I 
ask  you  to  pray  for  my  soul.  God, 
Who  knows  all,  is  very  merciful. 

Lord  Konishi.  Deeply  I  regret  the 
cause,  Lady  Hosokawa,  but  my  prayers 
to  Heaven  for  you  shall  be  imceasing. 
(Lord  Konishi  holds  his  cross  to  his 
forehead.  Yonosuke  and  O-Tsune 
run  in,  dressed  in  white  like  their 
mother.) 


Yonosuke.  Mother,  we  have  been 
waiting  for  you  a  long  time! 

O-TsuNE.  Please  kill  me  quickly, 
mother. 

Lady  Hosokawa.  Oh,  my  dear, 
dear  children! 

[She  can  say  no  more,  but  embraces 
the  little  ones  passionately.  O-Shimo 
and  0-Matsu  prostrate  themselves  on 
the  mats,  crying  bitterly.  Shosai's 
halberd  falls  from  his  hands  and  he 
drops  heavily  on  his  knees.  Iwami 
braces  himself  for  his  horrible  task. 
Lord  Konishi  and  Yojibei  pray  silently. 
The  moonlight  streams  in,  flooding  the 
scene  with  silvery  light.  In  the  garden 
the  crickets  chirp  mournfully.] 

[Curtain] 
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Women  of  this  little  village,  perched 
high  above  one  of  the  remotest  ravines 
of  the  Montenegrin  mountains,  received 
little  help  from  their  husbands,  to  say 
the  least.  The  surrounding  country 
consisted  of  rocky  ridges,  barren  and 
desolate,  with  tiny  patches  of  fertile 
ground  hidden  here  and  there  between 
cliffs,  as  if  they  were  something  very 
precious,  and  therefore  to  be  concealed. 
Along  the  ridge,  high  up  toward  the 
mountain  top,  were  scattered  thirty  or 
forty  huts,  as  if  a  giant's  hand  had 
once  thrown  them  there  in  a  forgetful 


moment.  Not  far  from  the  village  rose 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  from  which 
there  was  a  magnificent  view  of  the  dis- 
tant plains  below;  in  fact,  on  clear, 
sunny  days  the  sea  gleamed  from  the 
remote  horizon,  beckoning,  inviting, 
charming  the  beholder. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  on  what  the 
village  lived;  but  anyway,  it  lived  and 
grew.  The  women  were  prolific;  their 
children  were  numerous,  beautiful,  and 
strong;  but  their  hands  were  coarse  and 
calloused.  Their  strong-featured  coun- 
tenances were  stem,  without  a  ray  of 
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joy,  for  their  menfolk  were  seldom  at 
home.  As  soon  as  a  son  had  grown  up  a 
little,  his  father  took  him  away  into  the 
world,  down  to  the  sea,  toward  which 
his  young  eyes  had  been  turned  on 
clear  days;  and  perhaps  even  farther, 
across  the  sea,  into  far-away  lands. 
The  boy  would  be  absent  five  or  six 
years;  then  he  would  return  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  marry  some  girl,  and  a  few 
months  later  he  would  again  have  gone 
forth  into  the  world,  to  remain  away 
four  or  five  years  more,  perhaps  longer; 
some  never  returned. 

Babies  were  born,  but  their  fathers 
seldom  heard  their  cries.  Some  women 
had  only  one  baby;  others  four  to  six, 
as  many  children  as  times  their  hus- 
bands had  come  home  for  brief  visits. 
As  a  rule,  the  women  lived  alone,  finally 
becoming  widows,  women  without  men. 
Sometimes  one  of  them  would  not  learn 
that  she  was  a  widow  until  years  after 
her  husband  had  died.  Her  life  would 
not  change  in  the  least,  except  that 
the  news  of  his  decease  would  end  her 
waiting  for  him  —  waiting  that  had 
been  a  torture,  yet  a  form  of  happiness, 
a  bit  of  hope.  She  would  don  a  black 
kerchief,  so  the  people  could  see  that 
she  was  now  alone,  to  stay  alone  for- 
ever, without  anyone  to  help  her. 

But  it  happened  that  the  Gospodar 
declared  war. 

And  Montenegro  saw  her  menfolk 
return  home  from  over  the  sea.  They 
came  in  great  numbers,  greater  than 
ever  before. 

Many  were  the  men  who  came  back 
to  the  village  above  the  remote  ravine; 
young  and  old,  but  all  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous. They  came  as  a  flock  of  swallows 
comes  and  enlivens  the  moimtain  re- 
gions. Shouting  echoed  and  reechoed. 
They  were  brave  and  strong.  They  had 
brought  arms  along  with  them.  Each 
had  a  gun  at  his  waist.  Shots  resounded 
in  the  mountains  day  and  night.  To 
die  —  death  —  was  a  small  matter  to 


them.  Here  life  was  hard  and  bitter, 
but  down  below  and  farther  out  in  the 
world — in  foreign  factories*  in  the 
mines,  on  the  railroads,  and  in  the 
ditches  where  they  had  been  selling 
their  muscle  and  strength  —  there  was 
worse.  Now  hope  of  liberty  brought 
them  home ;  they  returned  with  the  idea 
of  fighting  the  Turk,  their  neighbor, 
with  whom  their  forefathers  had  fought 
for  many  centuries.  Death  was  some- 
thing they  did  not  fear.  They  were 
ready  when  the  Reaper  claimed  them. 
After  all,  what  did  it  matter?  One 
would  sooner  die  in  battle,  fighting  for 
liberty,  than  sell  his  brawn  in  foreign 
factories  and  mines — ah,  to  die  in  bat- 
tle in  the  manner  of  thousands  of 
heroes  of  the  past!  .  .  . 

After  they  had  assembled  in  the  vit- 
lage,  they  formed  into  companies  and 
marched  away:  old  men  and  boys»  to- 
gether with  men  in  the  prime  of  life. 
They  were  all  strong  and  hardy,  very 
much  like  the  heroes  in  the  ancient 
ballads.  And  the  women  accompanied 
them  to  the  valley. 

Among  these  was  Jana.  She  was  still 
beautiful,  still  considered  young»  al- 
though women  in  her  country  became 
*old'  before  reaching  the  age  of  thirty; 
for  their  life  was  hard,  their  troubles 
were  great,  requiring  almost  super- 
himian  endurance,  while  their  food  was 
poor  and  insuflicient.  Jana  had  a  man 
and  children.  He»  too»  had  been  work- 
ing in  America,  or  Australia,  or  some 
other  place;  she  could  not  readily  say 
which.  She  only  knew  that  it  was  far 
away,  somewhere  on  the  rim  of  the 
world.  He  was  a  good  man.  Qfcouise, 
soon  after  they  had  become  man  and 
wife,  he  departed,  as  custom  and  neces- 
sity required;  they  had  not  been  to- 
gether even  three  months.  Others  had 
been  coming  home  only  every  five  or 
six  years,  for  the  trip  was  feng  and 
costly;  but  Jana's  man  returned  to  her 
every  three  years.  He  would  come  and 
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spend  the  winter  with  her.  She  gave 
him  four  children;  the  first  baby  was 
bom  a  year  after  their  marriage,  then 
one  each  year,  following  his  visits.  As 
was  the  case  of  other  women  in  the 
village,  the  number  of  her  children  was 
a  record  of  how  many  times  the  man 
had  visited  her.  Three  times. 

Men  had  been  coming  home  from 
the  far-off  countries  and  told  strange 
stories.  For  one  thing,  it  was  no  shame 
for  a  man  to  work  in  those  places. 
Jana  often  thought  that  was  a  fine  cus- 
tom and  wondered  why  it  did  not  pre- 
vail in  Montenegro.  And  the  looks  of 
the  hands  of  the  men  who  returned 
confirmed  those  strange  stories. 

Men  had  to  work  very  hard  in  those 
distant  cguntries.  In  fact,  if  they  would 
all  work  equally  hard  at  home,  they 
might  transform  the  barren  and  rocky 
ridges  of  their  homeland  into  stretches 
of  fertile  soil.  Instead,  when  at  home, 
they  religiously  adhered  to  that  very  old 
adage  that  the  only  calling  befitting  a 
man  was  to  bear  arms  against  the  en- 
emy. Here,  if  a  man  once  helped  his 
wife  at  her  work,  no  one  would  look  at 
him  again.  Here  it  was  a  disgrace  to 
work.  When  the  men  returned  from 
over  the  sea,  they  loitered  about  idly, 
exchanging  tales  and  bits  of  wisdom,  to 
which  it  was  improper  for  a  woman  to 
listen. 

And  well-nigh  every  time  their  talk 
would  drift  to  war,  to  the  times  when 
things  had  been  lively,  when  there  had 
been  plenty  of  fighting.  If  any  had 
been  heroes,  they  said  so  and  proved 
their  assertions.  Old  fogies,  relating 
great  times  of  the  past,  would  again 
work  themselves  into  a  fury  of  excite- 
iT>9nt  with  fiery  exclamations  and  agile 
gestures.  They  would  begin  singing  old 
ballads  of  heroism,  which  had  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation. Indeed,  it  was  wonderful  to  lis- 
ten to  them.  On  such  occasions  they 
would  remark  that  just  then  times  were 
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hard,  there  was  not  enough  to  eat;  that 
they  had  to  go  out  into  the  world  to 
pick  up  a  few  crumbs  of  bread,  and, 
what  was  more,  there  was  no  war. 

Now,  though,  the  Gospodar  had  call- 
ed them  and  they  all  came.  They  were 
expecting  a  great  deal  from  this  war. 
They,  the  Serbs,  the  Bulgars,  and  the 
Greeks  were  to  strike  a  united  blow  at 
the  Turk.  The  Montenegrins  knew 
what  they  wanted  for  themselves  — 
the  little  plain  around  Scutari  Lake,  to- 
gether with  that  great  ancient  city 
concerning  which  they  recited  many 
ballads  of  olden  glory,  the  city  that  had 
once  upon  a  time  belonged  to  their  fore- 
fathers. They  knew  a  thousand  stories 
and  songs  about  that  city. 

An  armed  nation,  summoned  by  the 
Gospodar,  began  to  march  in  from  the 
ridges  and  the  villages,  and  assembled 
in  Cetinje,  the  capital,  whence  they 
turned,  by  way  of  Podgorica,  toward 
the  Scutari  plain. 

The  detachments  from  Jana's  village 
were  somewhat  late;  the  fighting  had 
already  begun  down  by  Tarabos  by  the 
time  they  arrived  in  Cetinje.  They 
were  fresh  and  craving  combat.  They 
had  just  visited  their  wives;  they  had 
all  been  given  an  opportunity  to  go 
home  before  going  to  war,  as  the  old 
custom  —  an  unwritten  law  —  requir- 
ed. And  then  their  women  followed 
them,  although  the  Gospodar  had  is- 
sued an  order  against  women  going 
near  the  battle  scenes.  The  women  had 
baked  as  much  bread  as  they  could  and 
now  they  carried  it  on  their  backs  in 
rear  of  the  column,  so  they  could  give  it 
to  their  husbands,  sons,  brothers,  and 
fathers  when  they  needed  it.  When  men 
fell  wounded  in  the  fields  women  were 
at  hand.  They  picked  up  the  helpless 
bodies  and  carried  them  across  the 
boundary  into  Montenegro. 

From  the  village  located  above  the 
remote  ravine,  a  few  women  accompa- 
nied their  men  all  the  way  to  the  front; 
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but  Jana  went  only  as  far  as  the  first 
valley  and  returned  home.  Her  hus- 
band had  told  her  to  go  back;  besides, 
she  had  no  one  in  whose  care  she 
could  leave  her  four  children. 

A  peculiar  peace  brooded  over  the  vil- 
lage. Dull  forebodings  gripped  the 
hearts  of  women,  children,  and  very  old 
men,  who  were  too  infirm  to  go  to  war 
and  who  now  enjoyed  a  prestige  greater 
than  ever  before.  These  old  men  could 
tell  many  a  tale,  for  they  had  all  been  in 
wars  in  their  better  years;  they  sang  of 
bold  deeds  of  valor  that  had  grown  to 
be  a  part  of  their  souls.  Two  of  them 
happened  to  have  been  in  Scutari  and 
told  wondrous  stories  of  the  great  city. 
Beautiful  as  a  dream,  they  said,  it  lay 
upon  a  plain  which  was  a  veritable 
paradise;  the  people  there  knew  nothing 
of  care  and  worry.  On  the  level  fields 
every  seed  returned  a  hundredfold.  *  If 
we  take  Scutari,'  they  said,  *  there  will 
be  no  more  misery  and  hunger  in  these 
mountains,  for  that  plain  is  like  a  larder 
filled  with  things  of  which  all  can  par- 
take.' 

Winter  held  the  village  in  its  grip, 
and  listening  to  the  old  men's  tales  was 
the  only  recreation.  Nevertheless,  the 
days  passed  slowly;  each  seemed  longer 
than  its  predecessor.  Sheep,  cattle,  and 
whatever  else  walked  on  all  fours  had 
been  herded  down  to  the  front  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  so  that  the  army 
would  not  starve.  What  remained  at 
home  was  hardly  sufficient  for  the  chil- 
dren and  the  women  until  summer. 
.  .  .  But  they  hoped.  It  was  only  a 
matter  of  a  few  days  and  there  would 
be  no  more  want  and  misery.  As  a  bad 
dream  suddenly  ends  in  the  morning, 
so  would  these  dark  days  of  care  vanish. 

But  weeks  passed,  months  dragged 
on,  and  Scutari  had  not  fallen.  The 
army  had  won  notable  victories,  but 
they  had  no  value  in  comparison  with 
Scutari  —  Scutari,  their  golden  objec- 
tive, a  place  of  bliss  and  happinessy  a 


dream,  a  paradise,  the  promise  of  which 
had  come  to  them  through  their  ballads. 

They  waited  impatiently.  In  their 
winter  idleness,  the  women  sat  in  the 
huts  and  listened  to  thoughts  that  they 
fancied  were  pulsing  and  vibrating  from 
the  distant  plain  to  the  high  ridges. 
One  or  the  other  would  now  and  then 
journey  to  Cetinje;  but  on  her  return  all 
she  could  relate  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty was  that  the  hospitals  were  filled 
with  wounded.  Of  course,  there  wexe 
rumors  that  the  war  was  nearly  finidi- 
ed,  and  the  Montenegrins  virtually  in 
possession  of  Scutari. 

Another  procession  of  weeks  went  by. 
Then  two  or  three  of  the  women,  who 
had  accompanied  their  men  so  far  that 
they  could  see  Scutari  Lake  and  TaraF- 
bos,  returned  to  the  village,  wailing 
and  weeping.  They  wore  black  ker- 
chiefs on  their  heads,  which  looked 
amid  the  snow  as  if  so  many  ravens, 
messengers  of  ill  news,  had  come  flying 
from  below. 

Women  and  children  rushed  from  thie 
huts,  scenting  bad  tidings.  *  Woe  to  our 
village!  Woe  to  our  race!'  cried  the 
women.  'God  has  punished  us  for  our 
sins!  Go  and  weep,  for  before  Tarabos 
all  of  our  men  have  fallen  —  every  one 
of  them!  There  is  no  woman  in  this 
village  who  is  not  a  widow!* 

Plaintive  sobbing  and  wailing  and 
weeping  disturbed  the  quietude  of  the 
snow-clad  ridges.  Women  beat  th^ 
breasts  and  implored  Heaven.  Now 
all  were  widows,  alone  in  the  world; 
no  one  to  help  them.  Sununer  was  com- 
ing; but  how  could  they  till  the  soil? 
There  would  be  no  cattle  to  graze  on 
the  ridges  and  to  give  milk  for  the  chil- 
dren! They  cowered  in  their  huts,  re- 
peating, *  Woe  me!  Woe  me!'  The  chil- 
dren were  quiet,  afraid  to  play  or  to 
utter  a  sound.  A  heavy,  heartless  hand 
had  reached  up  and  destroyed  the  hap- 
piness of  the  whole  village  for  tens  and 
tens  of  years  to  come. 
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Of  all  the  women  only  Jana  refused 
to  believe.  The  village  became  black 
with  widows'  kerchiefs,  but  Jana  would 
not  don  one.  Her  man  was  still  alive! 
For  had  n't  he  been  always  the  best  of 
husbands?  Had  n't  he  kept  coming 
home  every  third  year  from  a  far-off 
cotmtry,  to  love  her,  bringing  with  him 
all  his  savings,  so  that  she  and  the  chil- 
dren would  have  enough  to  eatV  And 
had  n't  be  promised  this  time  to  come 
back?  'Don't  fear,  Jana,'  he  had  said; 
'  I  am  brave,  but  I  shall  always  keep  in 
mind  that  I  have  a  wife  and  children.' 
,  .  .  Oh,  no,  no;  he  was  not  dead! 
That  was  impossible.  So,  when  an 
aunt  brought  her  a  black  kerchief,  she 
tossed  it  angrily  away,  and  protested 
violently  that  she  was  not  a  uidow. 

Then,  one  afternoon,  a  messenger 
passed  through  the  village  and  breath- 
lessly announced  that  Scutari  had  fall- 
en; and  told  them  that  in  token  of  their 
joy  they  must  hght  huge  bonfires  on  the 
ridges  and  the  peaks. 

'After  all,  ours  have  not  fallen  in 
vain!'  exclaimed  the  widows.  'Their 
blood  has  been  blessed.  If  they  have 
not  conquered  for  themselves,  they 
have  conquered  for  their  children  and 
their  children's  children.' 

As  if  electrified  by  the  report,  every 
woman  took  the  last  piece  of  wood  in 
her  house;  some  even  tore  down  their 
fences  and  bam  doors,  so  that,  when 
night  came,  the  naked  and  desolate 
ridges  of  their  narrow  and  tlearly  be- 
loved Montenegro  were  illumined  by 
joyously  crackling  Isonfires.  Their  eiiil- 
dren  should  live  a  better  life!  Paradise 
had  opened  its  gates  at  last. 

Jana,  as  she  viewed  the  bonBres  un- 
der the  tranquil  skies,  felt  even  more 
certain  that  her  husband  had  not  fallen 
at  Tarabos.  God  could  surely  not  he-vc 
permitted  her  honest,  upright,  and 
brave  husband  to  fall  in  battle  before  he 
could  see  the  great  city  of  Scutari  deliv- 
ered from  the  Turk.  And  from  day  to 


day  she  awaited  liis  return.  Having 
achieved  their  golden  objective,  she 
thought,  their  work  is  finished.  Now, 
surely,  he  will  hasten  home. 

Hut  he  did  not  come.  A  tormenting, 
soul-agonizing  unrest  gripped  her.  And 
one  early  morning  when  there  was  but 
a  faint  streak  of  light  visible  in  the  east, 
she  arose,  knocked  with  her  fist  on  a 
neighbor's  door,  and  asked  tlie  woman 
who  came  out  in  answer  to  look  after 
her  children.  She  plunged  into  the  ra- 
vine, then  hurried  over  the  mountains 
and  the  valleys,  waded  streams  and 
brooks,  taking  the  shortest  route  to 
Cettnje.  It  was  already  night,  when  she 
arrived  in  the  capital,  and  she  could 
not  learn  what  she  wanted  to.  The  next 
daj'  things  were  the  same.  People  of 
her  kind  knew  nothing,  while  the  offi- 
cials, generals,  and  officers  of  the  army 
seemed  to  be  in  a  frantic  hurry.  They 
were  too  preoccupied  to  concern  them- 
selves with  a  poor  woman  from  a  re- 
mote village.  She  saw  a  wounded  man 
limping  along  the  street  and  approach- 
ed him.  Did  he  know  anything  of  her 
husband's  whereabouts?  The  man  told 
her  the  same  thing  that  the  women  who 
came  back  from  the  plain  after  the  bat- 
tle at  Tarabos  liad  told. 

'You  might  go  to  the  hospitals  and 
see  if  he  is  there,'  he  suggested  to  her. 
'  Possibly  they  may  have  found  someone 
slill  alive  among  the  dead.' 

So  she  went  from  one  hospital  to  the 
other,  still  hoping.  In  one  hospital  they 
thought  they  knew  her  husband.  There 
had  been  a  man  in  their  charge  —  a 
bullet-wound  case  —  who  had  often 
spoken  of  a  woman  named  Jana. 

'Where  is  he  now?  I  want  to  see 
him,'  she  said. 

And  they  answered  her  that  he  had 
died  a  few  days  before. 

'Where  is  his  grave?'  she  begged. 

But  they  could  not  tell  her.  Every 
day  they  buried  tens  and  lens  of  them. 
And  they  added  that  she  should  go  to 
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the  cemetery  and  there  pray  for  all  of 
them. 

Jana  could  neither  cry  nor  lament. 
Her  heart  had  suddenly  hardened;  it 
became  as  cold  as  ice.  It  shrank  as  if  in 
agony,  but  she  felt  no  pain.  She  took  a 
black  kerchief  out  of  her  bundle  and 
wrapped  it  around  her  head;  she  had 
fetched  it  along  as  if  she  had  expected 
this. 

But  what  was  this?  Suddenly  the 
street  became  full  of  people;  a  shouting, 
shrieking,  frenzied  mob  streamed  by 
her.  Then  she  overheard  that  they  had 
lost  Scutari;  the  Turks  had  counter- 
attacked and  regained  the  city. 

*  Why  did  n't  ours  hold  out?'  asked 
Jana. 

*Hold  out!  How  could  they?  There 
came  thousands  of  them  against  one  of 
ours!' 

Barely  conscious,  moving  mechani- 
cally along,  she  turned  homeward. 
Now  that  he  had  died,  she  too  was  a 
widow.  Besides,  the  paradise  was  lost 
again.  Scutari  was  no  longer  theirs. 
There  had  been  no  sense  to  those  joy- 
ous, crackling  bonfires.  Hope  was  jest- 
ing with  them.  So  many  had  died,  and 
now  —  True,  that  had  been  a  heroic 
feat;  they  had  stormed  and  won  the 
paradise;  but,  alas!  the  enemy  had 
driven  them  out  again.  Now  the  coun- 
try was  black  with  the  women's  mourn- 
ing kerchiefs. 

As  she  ascended  a  ridge-path,  tears 
came  to  her  eyes.  She  began  to  cry  and 
lament.  No  one  heard  her  as  she  wailed : 


*Woe  me!  Woe  me!  God  has  forgotten 
me!  I  am  a  widow!' 

Then  about  noon,  when  the  sim  was 
high,  it  came  to  her  mind  that  there 
was  new  life  stirring  within  her.  A 
baby!  The  fifth  one,  and  it  would  have 
no  father!  The  four  she  had  already 
borne  were  boys,  and  this  would  surely 
be  a  boy,  also.  Who  would  lead  them 
into  the  world,  to  far-off  countries, 
where  they  could  work?  .  .  , 

Suddenly  she  stopped  at  the  top  of  a 
crest  and  an  exalting  feeling  filled  her 
whole  being.  She  stood  there,  her  body 
straight  and  steady,  overlooking  an  ex- 
panse of  mountain  coimtry,  and  spoke: 

*I  —  I,  their  mother!  I  will  teach 
them  how  to  work.  If  a  Montenegrin  is 
not  ashamed  to  labor  in  distant  foreign 
countries,  he  should  not  be  ashamed 
to  labor  at  home.  Our  —  my  children 
shall  not  loiter  about  and  let  their 
mother  work  alone;  they  shall  not  go 
away.  I  will  not  let  them  go  to  the  sea, 
into  foreign  mines  and  factories  — 
never!  Nor  to  war  —  never!  Blood  can 
not  open  the  way  to  Paradise.  .  .  . 
And  then,  when  our  men  shall  remain 
at  home  and  work  on  our  soil,  life  will 
be  better,  beautiful.' 

Thus  spoke  the  Montenegrin  widow 
as  she  heavily  plodded  her  way  toward 
the  village.  Her  heart  was  as  lead,  but 
at  the  same  time  a  thrill  of  courage 
shot  through  her  soul.  The  eyes  of  her 
mind  peered  through  the  dark  future 
and  perceived  a  tiny  streak  of  light  — 
a  ray  of  soothing  hope.  .  .  . 
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THESE  TOUNO  MEN  DIED  THAT  THE 
DOMINION  OP  RIOBT  AND  REASON 
SHOULD  BE  MORE  FIBMLT  BSTAB^HED 
AMONQ   MEN. 

This  curious  and  interesting  record 
of  our  remoter  ancestors  has  just  come 
to  light  within  what  must  have  been 
the  foundation  stone  of  a  monumental 
building  on  the  West  Coast.  Scanty  as 
is  the  material  with  which  we  endeavor 
to  reconstruct  the  conditions  of  the 
first  century  of  the  second  chiliad  (old 
style),  the  discovery  has  naturally 
caused  great  contention  among  the  ex- 
pert. The  record  can  be  interpreted  to 
support  or  to  refute  a  score  of  theories; 
and,  indeed,  only  by  the  eventual 
accumulation  of  further  material  can 
we  hope  to  read  it  correctly. 

As  an  instance  of  the  difficulties  sur- 
rounding the  question,  we  may  say  that 
not  one  of  the  events  here  commemorat- 
ed is  known  with  any  certainty.  Who 
are 'these  young  men'?  Wheredidthsy 
die?  And  what  is  'the  Dominioa  of 
Right  and  Reason'?  The 'young  men' 
did  not  apparently  die  on  the  spot 
where  the  record  was  found.  Careful 
investigation  has  disclosed  no  sign  of 
human  remains.  Failing  these,  we  can 
hardly  even  decide  whether  they  died 
as  an  example  or  a  warning  —  in  short, 
whether  as  patriots  or  as  criminals; 
and  there  is  extreme  dissension  on  this 
point.  It  depends  largely  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  rest  of  the  description 
is  interpreted,  as  we  shall  see. 

'  The  Dominion  of  Right  and  Reason* 
is  very  curious.   The  first  impulse  is. 


naturally,  to  understand  this  in  the 
literal  sense/thatis,  to  regard  Right  and 
Reason  as  those  abstractions  to  which 
earlier  communities  were,  strangely 
enough,  continually  appealing.  Such 
interpretation  still  leaves  undecided 
whether  the  young  men  died  in  defense 
or  in  defiance  of  these  visionary  princi- 
ples: and  there  are  grave  objections. 
The  appeal  to  abstraclions  is  the  mark 
of  a  simple,  more  ingenuous  type  of 
society  than  that  which  appears  to  have 
existed  at  the  period  under  considera- 
tion. So  far  as  we  know  from  other 
sources,  this  period  was  more  sophisti- 
cated —  one  might  say  more  cynical. 
Not  content  with  abstractions,  it  was 
at  the  same  time  painfully  conscious  of 
the  difHculties  of  embodying  them  in 
any  concrete  shape;  and  there  were  at 
least  three  main,  and  innumerable  sub- 
sidiary, schools  of  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject, each  professing  knowledge  of  the 
forms  of  Right  and  Reason.  If,  there- 
fore, we  accept  the  phrase  literally,  it 
will  give  no  indication  whatever  why 
these  young  men  died,  as  it  could  be 
applied  almost  to  any  form  of  death  in 
political  commotion. 

A  more  complex  explanation  is  prob- 
ably correct.  In  the  first  place,  this  is 
evidently  an  official  monument,  the 
work  of  the  Government  of  the  time. 
Of  the  persons  of  that  Government  we 
know  nothing,  and  the  evidence  is  con- 
Biciing.  Thus,  a  signature  follows  this 
inscription,  almost  illegible,  which  ap- 
pears to  read  dl  [Daniel?]  lotd  oeorge. 
Is  thisthreepersonsorone?  Somccoins 
also  found  in  the  cavity,  bearing  an  in- 
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scription  georgivs,  would  suggest  more 
than  one;  georgivs  and  george  being 
evidently  the  same  person,  the  other 
two  being  dl  and  loyd  respectively. 
But  why,  in  this  case,  is  the  first  name 
DL  (apparently  Daniel)  abbreviated? 
It  was  customary  at  this  time  to  shorten 
certain  proper  names;  we  have  evidence 
elsewhere,  for  example,  that  the  form 
Jno  stands  for  Jones.  Still,  in  a  formal 
record  it  is  hardly  likely  that  of  three 
persons  one  only  should  have  his  name 
shortened.  More  likely  the  signature 
belongs  to  one  man,  to  him  whose  bust 
appears  upon  the  coins. 

What  further  can  we  elucidate  about 
this  man?  Hardly  anything.  He  was 
certainly  the  nominal  ruler  of  the  time, 
but  at  that  time  the  actual  form  of 
government  is  extraordinarily  obscure. 
This  we  knew  already.  But  in  dealing 
with  this  new  evidence  a  highly  ingen- 
ious theory  has  been  propounded,  com- 
bining in  the  most  convincing  manner 
the  old  evidence  with  the  new.  It  is 
known,  for  example,  that  the  actual 
forms  of  government  had  little  connec- 
tion with  the  real  sources  of  power.  It 
is  known  that  the  age  was  transitional, 
straining  old  forms  to  new  uses.  These 
considerations,  with  others  now  omitted, 
have  led  to  the  theory  that  the  rule  of 
Right  and  Reason  was  the  formal  title 
of  the  constitution,  and  that  these 
terms  were  no  longer  abstractions,  but 
the  actual  titles  of  the  existing  head  or 
heads  of  the  Government.  This  point 
is  corroborated  by  the  coins,  on  which, 
after  the  word  georgivs,  follows  the 
word  REX,  or  sometimes  the  letter  r. 
We  do  not  understand  the  hieratic 
language  so  often  found  in  inscriptions 
of  the  period,  but  evidently  there  is 
a  connection  between  rex  (regs)  and 
right. 

Daniel  George,  then,  was  the  Right 
of  the  time.  Was  he  also  the  Reason? 
It  is  here  that  the  theory  is  most  ingen- 
ious and  most  convincing.   It  asserts 


that  this  monument  records  the  success- 
ful  attempt  of  Daniel  Georgivs  to  com- 
bine in  his  own  person  the  functions  of 
Right  and  of  Reason.  Right  and  Reason, 
we  must  suppose,  were  hitherto  sepa- 
rate, symbolic  titles  borne  by  the  two 
chief  officers  of  state  (or  perhaps  two 
parties),  who  exercised,  as  the  names 
would  suggest,  a  sort  of  neutralizing 
power  over  each  other. 

These  two  symbols  stood  for  distinct 
aspects  of  government:  what  was  right 
might  not  always  be  reason;  nor,  again, 
would  reason  always  be  right.  Policy, 
therefore,  was  controlled  by  both  fimc- 
tions.  It  is  a  pity  that  our  present  state 
of  knowledge  does  not  permit  us  to 
comprehend  more  fully  how  these  prin- 
ciples were  combined,  but  clearly  there 
must  have  been  moments  of  consider- 
able friction,  in  consequence  of  which 
Daniel  made  his  successful  endeavor 
to  coalesce  them.  Henceforward  both 
Reason  and  Right  would  be  his  only: 
what  he  lacked  in  one,  the  other  would 
make  up  for  him.  It  would  be  highly 
interesting  to  know  what  use  he  made 
of  his  new  powers  and  their  formidable 
possibilities,  but,  unfortunately,  histo- 
ry contains  no  further  record  of  this 
enterprising  figure. 

We  can  now  ask  what  light  this  solu- 
tion throws  upon  the  fate  of  the  young 
men.  Were  they  the  upholders  or  the 
opponents  of  George's  policy?  The  ab- 
sence of  remains  tells  against  the  first 
alternative,  but  to  decide  the  question 
we  must  make  use  of  the  smallest  hint; 
and  the  words  'more  firmly'  seem  to  be 
of  that  nature.  It  is  a  case  in  which  the 
comparative  seems  to  be  weaker  than 
the  positive.  Had  the  inscription  stated 
that  these  men  died  in  order  that  the 
principles  of  Right  and  Reason  might 
he  firmly  established,  the  words  would 
have  the  ring  of  success,  and  we  might 
conclude  (absence  of  remains  notwith- 
standing) that  the  monument  stood  for 
those  who  had  helped  to  such  success. 
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On  the  other  hand»  'more  firmly'  of  his  way  of  thinking,  that,  on  the 

suggests  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Daniel,  contrary,  they  died  because  they  were 

a  doubt  whether  the  course  he  had  bold  enough  to  deny  that  the  functions 

taken  was  wholly  justified  or  successful,  of  Right  and  of  Reason  could  be  em- 

This  being  so,  we  are  inclined  to  con-  bodied  in  one  man,  even  in  Daniel 

elude  that  these  *  young  men '  were  not  George. 


THE  WIND  IS  BLIND 


BY  ALICE  MEYNELL 

[London  Mercury] 
'Eyeless,  in  Gaza,  at  the  Mill,  with  slaves.' 

The  Wind  is  blind. 
The  Earth  sees  sun  and  moon;  the  height 
Is  watchtower  to  the  dawn;  the  plain 
Shines  to  the  summer;  visible  light 
Is  scattered  in  the  drops  of  rain. 

The  wind  is  blind. 
The  flashing  billows  are  aware; 
With  open  eyes  the  cities  see; 
Light  leaves  the  ether  everjnvhere 
Known  to  the  homing  bird  and  bee. 

The  wind  is  blind, 
Is  blind  alone.    How  has  he  hurled 
His  ignorant  lash,  his  aimless  dart, 
His  eyeless  rush  upon  the  world, 
Unseeing,  to  break  his  unknown  heart! 

The  wind  is  blind. 
And  the  sail  traps  him,  and  the  mill 
Captures  him;  and  he  cannot  save 
His  swiftness  and  his  desperate  will 
From  those  blind  uses  of  the  slave. 


CHRISTUS  OF  OBERAMMERGAU 

BY  ANTON  LANG 

From  the  WeHmiruUr  Oazette,  Jtdy  20 
(Engubr  Liberal  Daily) 


Strangers  visiting  Oberammergau 
for  our  Passion  Play,  every  ten  years, 
invariably  express  surprise  at  the  histri- 
onic talent  of  our  peasant  community. 
Even  the  children,  they  notice,  possess 
a  confidence  and  a  sense  of  the  theatre 
seldom  met  with  elsewhere.  The  reason 
for  this,  although  perhaps  not  obvious 
to  strangers,  is  easily  explained.  Ba- 
varian peasants,  as  far  back  as  any 
records  exist,  have  taken  the  keenest 
interest  in  theatrical  performances. 
When,  in  the  fullness  of  their  gratitude 
for  release  from  the  plague,  three  him- 
dred  years  ago,  the  Oberammergauers 
made  a  vow  to  produce  a  theatrical  rec- 
ord of  Our  Lord's  Passion  every  dec- 
ade, they  showed  clearly  the  direction 
in  which  their  culture  and  inclinations 
tended. 

The  'sense  of  the  theatre'  so  often 
remarked  upon  is  born  in  every  Ober- 
ammergau child.  And  it  is  fostered  in 
every  possible  way.  Tiny  tots  are  car- 
ried on  in  the  performances  before  they 
can  walk;  and  as  soon  as  they  are  able 
to  lisp  a  few  words  they  have  speaking 
parts  allotted  to  them.  'Stage  fright' 
is  a  thing  unknown. 

Many  people  do  not  know  that  we 
Oberammergauers  keep  ourselves  in 
constant  practice  by  producing  a  suc- 
cession of  plays  throughout  the  winter. 
The  community  is  also  responsible  for 
one  big  summer  production  every  year, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tenth,  when 
the  Passion  Play  is  the  standing  event. 
The  versatility  of  some  of  our  members 
would  surprise  strangers  who  know 
them  only  in  Biblical  r61es.  Our  present 
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Judas,  for  instance,  is  an  exceptionally 
clever  comedian  when  occasion  arises, 
and  some  of  our  yoimg  girls  show  un- 
usual ability  in  domestic  drama. 

To  say  that  the  Oberammergauer  is 
'different'  from  other  peasants  is  only 
half  correct.  He  is  by  no  means  an  idfe 
dreamer,  depending  upon  the  influx  of 
visitors  at  Passion  Play  times  for  his 
sustenance. 

Lideed,  with  us  the  Passion  Play 
is  regarded  as  a  serious  religious  mat- 
ter. For  nine  years  our  conmiimity 
works  hard  at  its  various  callings, 
but  the  tenth  is  given  up  to  rehearsals 
and  the  play.  Normal  work  prac- 
tically ceases.  This  is  our  gift  to 
the  Almighty  for  our  deliverance.  The 
salaries  of  the  players  are  entirely  nom- 
inal, and  in  the  matter  of  charges  for 
admission,  catering,  and  the  housing 
of  visitors,  the  most  rigid  rules  are 
observed  by  the  natives  of  Oberam- 
mergau to  prevent  any  profiteering. 

Naturally  the  stage,  as  we  use  it,  has 
a  refining  influence,  and  the  artistic 
work  in  which  the  larger  part  of  our 
community  is  engaged— wood-carving, 
painting,  pottery,  and  so  on  —  tends  to 
increase  those  poetic  and  peaceful 
characteristics  which  flrst  impress  the 
stranger  in  our  midst.  But  visitors 
scarcely  realize,  I  think,  how  much  they 
contribute  to  Oberanunergau  culture. 
The  opportunity  afforded  for  an  ex- 
change of  views  with  people  from  far- 
distant  parts,  and  the  broadening  influ- 
ence which  these  conversations  have, 
are  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of 
our  theatrical  enterprise. 
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I  am  happy  to  number  among  my 
friends  one  great  English  actor,  Mr. 
Ben  Greet.  With  him  I  have  enjoyed 
many  a  long  talk  on  theatrical  matters. 
He  is  anxious  that  we  should  produce 
at  Oberammergau  the  mystery,  Every- 
man,  with  which  I  understand  London 
is  familiar,  owing  to  the  performances 
given  at  the  *01d  Vic'  The  play  has 
now  been  translated  into  Grerman,  and 
we  shall  probably  put  it  on  in  Ober- 
ammergau before  long.  It  is  one  of  a 
series  of  old  monastic  plays  in  which  I 
am  keenly  interested.  Their  presenta- 
tion is  intended  to  act  as  an  antidote  to 
the  vast  amount  of  rubbish  now  served 
up  to  the  public  on  the  German  stage 
and  screen. 

My  knowledge  of  English  hasenabled 
me  to  read  with  the  greatest  enjoyment 
all  the  works  of  Shakespeare  and  many 
of  your  other  eminent  writers.  I  am 
also  keenly  interested  in  films,  and 
nothing  gives  me  greater  pleasure  than 
an  occasional  trip  to  Munich  to  see  a 
distinguished  play,  or  a  new  picture  of 
outstanding  merit.  Quo  Vadisy  Theo- 
dora, The  Queen  of  Sheba^  and  many  fine 
films  on  Biblical  and  religious  subjects 
have  already  reached  us,  and  I  have 


seen  them  with  the  keenest  enjoyment. 
But  the  rubbish  which  for  the  most 
part  is  now  fashionable  on  stage  and 
screen  in  large  cities  arouses  my  indig- 
nation. It  is  a  perfect  mania  among 
modem  playwrights  to  laugh  at  virtue; 
and  the  pictures  of  *high  life'  —  often 
quite  false  —  given  in  many  up-to-date 
films  serve  no  other  purpose  than  that 
of  stirring  up  unrest  among  the  poorer 
classes.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  we 
must  combat  with  all  our  might. 
Theatrical  managers  are  greedy.  Their 
one  aim  is  to  get  rich  quickly,  and  re- 
main rich.  Under  the  mask  of  'giving 
the  public  what  it  wants '  they  cater  to 
the  lowest  tastes  of  the  people. 

What  we  now  need  is  a  series  of  per- 
formances appealing  to  the  finer  quali- 
ties of  man,  so  that  the  judgment  of  our 
people  may  not  be  blunted  by  disuse. 
This  class  of  entertainment  we  intend 
to  maintain  at  Oberammergau;  and 
through  this  movement,  which  will 
surely  find  an  echo  in  other  places  and 
other  lands,  a  world-wide  peace  and 
love  of  true  beauty  may  eventually 
arise.  I  am  happy  to  think  that  we 
have,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Ben  Greet, 
an  English  coworker  in  the  same  cause. 
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DUBLIN,  JULY  1922 

BY  JOHN  GOULD  FLETCHER 
[The  Nation  and  the  AthencBum] 

Peace  dwells  in  Dublin  now; 
Broken  is  the  green  bough; 
The  high  gods  have  their  will, 
There  are  none  left  to  kill; 
No  more  blood  overflows 
To  darken  a  dead  rose. 

Peace;  in  the  clammy  tomb 
'T  is  well  dead  lips  are  dumb; 
'T  is  well  that  death-dimmed  eyes 
See  not,  nor  cold  limbs  rise. 
'T  is  well  that  the  dead  sleep 
Lnmeasurably  deep. 

Peace;  as  the  last  shot  falls 

Upon  flame-gutted  walls, 

I^rkness  and  stillness  spread 

Their  requiem  for  the  dead. 

Some  bore  their  brows  red-wreathed  in 

thorns  to-day. 
And  others  looked  on  them,  and  turned 

away. 

LITTLE  TO  LEAVE 

BY  CYRIL  G.  TAYLOR 
[Poetry  Review] 

We  have  so  little  to  leave 
When  we  go  hence 
With  our  burning  grain 
Of  experience. 
So  little  to  leave 
That  is  not  pretense. 

Knowledge,  humbled,  acold. 

Will  shrink  to  a  blade 

Of  desert  grass. 

And  our  wisdom  fade 

To  an  echo 

Out  of  an  echo  strayed. 

Harshness,  over  the  earth. 

Will  yet  wing  on 

With  our  poor  bleak  dust; 

And  integrity  gone 

Through  the  Winnower's  hands 

Will  be  ours  to  don. 


Then,  of  our  beauty, 
Untrammeled,  adored. 
Seed  of  the  spirit  — 
All  else  abhorr'd. 
What  shall  remain 
In  the  sight  of  the  Lord? 

ON  A  FRIEND  WHO  DIED 
UPON  THE  SEASHORE 

BT  J.  D.  C.  PELLOW 
[London  Mercury] 

Quiet  he  lived,  and  quietly  died; 

Nor,  like  the  unwilling  tide» 

Did  once  complain  or  strive 

To  stay  one  brief  hour  more  alive. 

But  as  a  summer  wave 

Serenely  for  a  while 

Will  lift  a  crest  to  the  sun» 

Then  sink  again,  so  he 

Back  to  the  bright  heavens  gave 

An  answering  smile; 

Then  quietly,  having  run 

His  course,  bowed  down  his  head. 

And  sank  unmurmuringly^ 

Sank  back  into  the  sea. 

The  silent,  the  unfathomable  sea 

Of  all  the  happy  dead. 

WHAT  mS  TO  LOVE  HER 

BT  NARCISSB  WOOD 
{Weriminder  GoMdUl 

It  is  as  if  a  star  came  down 

From  heaven  and  took  me  by  the 
hand 
And  led  me  through  a  stranger-town 

With  speech  that  I  could  understand. 

It  is  as  if  an  April  day. 

Lovely    to    heartbreak-point    with 
flowers. 
Might  be  a  gift  to  lock  away, 

A  treasure  for  my  empty  hours. 

It  is  the  joy  too  near  to  pain; 

The  moon's  kiss  on  the  shepherd's 
brow; 
The  singing  arrows  of  the  rain. 

Piercing  a  sad  and  thirsty  bough. 


LIFE,  LETTERS,  AND  THE  ARTS 


THE  MODERN  ITALIAN  NOVEL 

Since  the  war,  the  Italian  novel  has 
taken  on  a  new  lease  of  life,  which  Val- 
entino Piccoli,  in  La  Retme  Mondiale  of 
July  15,  discusses  at  some  length.  The 
war  stimulated  the  artistic  as  well  as 
the  national  consciousness  of  Italy, 
with  the  result  that  real  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  writing  of  fiction. 

One  aspect  of  the  tragedy  of  the  war 
is  shown  in  UUrgano  (The  Hurricane), 
by  Gino  Rocca,  a  very  young  author 
who  has  met  with  great  success  in  this 
book.  He  pictures  the  return  of  the 
soldiers  from  the  horrors  of  war  and 
their  disgusted  stupefaction  at  the  com- 
placency of  noncombatants.  He  pos- 
sesses a  vigor  that  some  crudities  of 
style  cannot  obscure.  Another  impor- 
tant post-war  novel  is  Annie  Vivanti's 
Vae  Vidisy  in  which  the  tragedy  of  Bel- 
gium is  mirrored  in  the  tragedy  of  an 
individual  and  a  family.  These  two 
novels  are  the  outstanding  successes, 
though  they  lack  artistic  balance. 

The  psychological  tradition  of  Flau- 
bert is  maintained  by  a  number  of 
writers.  Tre  Mondi  (Three  Worlds),  by 
Salvator  Gotta,  Verginita  (Virginity), 
by  Fausto  Mario  Martini,  Zre  AUre 
Ferite  (The  Other  Wounds),  by  Mario 
Ferraguti,  and  Rubi,  by  G.  A.  Borgese, 
are  the  most  notable  works  of  this  type. 
Rubi  is  the  most  interesting  of  these 
books;  its  author  is  well  known  as  a 
political  thinker  as  well  as  a  man  of 
letters.  Tortured  by  an  oversensitive 
mind,  Signor  Borgese  has  analyzed  with 
almost  uncanny  skill  the  spiritual  de- 
pression of  modem  times.  He  derives 
much  of  his  elaborate  analysis  from 
Giovanni  Verga,  a  famous  Sicilian 
novelist,  whose  influence  also  manifests 
itself  in  the  work  of  the  late  Federigo 
Tozzi.    Tre  Crod  (Three  Crosses),  the 


last  and  finest  work  of  Signor  Tozzi» 
belongs  to  the  formerly  popular  school 
of  provincial  novels;  its  scene  is  laid  in 
old  Siena.  Other  post-war  writers  have 
returned  to  this  same  field. 

Three  women  have  also  attracted 
attention  by  analytic  studies  of  the 
feminine  soul.  Ada  Negri's  Stella 
Mattutina  (Morning  Star)  and  Tecla 
Ruelli's  La  Giomaio  d*una  Donna  (A 
Woman's  Day)  are  both  autobiographi- 
cal. Writing  under  a  pseudonym,  the 
latter  makes  a  close  study  of  the  hum- 
drum life  of  a  bourgeois  small  town. 
Her  unsparingly  critical  insight  some- 
times tempts  her  to  moralize  in  a  fash- 
ion not  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  Deca- 
logue. Milly  Dandole,  another  yoimg 
writer,  has  produced  a  romantic  novel, 
II  Figlio  del  mio  Dolore  (The  Son  of  My 
Sorrow),  in  which  the  spiritual  travail 
of  the  heroine,  Lalage,  is  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  interest. 

Two  more  novelists  complete  the  list 
of  those  who  merit  special  mention. 
Guido  da  Verona  is  a  cosmopolite,  a 
disillusioned  sojourner  of  many  cities. 
Nietzsche,  Baudelaire,  Zola,  and  D'An- 
nunzio  are  his  idols.  His  skeptical  in- 
tellect has  led  him  through  a  chaos  of 
pessimism  from  which  he  is  now  emerg- 
ing into  a  sort  of  mysticism.  His  latest 
and  most  important  work  is  Sdogli  la 
Treccia,  Maria  Maddalena  (Let  Down 
Your  Tresses,  Mary  Magdalene).  But 
his  intellect  sometimes  plays  him  false 
and  his  snobbishness  and  love  of  luxury 
limit  his  vision. 

Humor  finds  its  leading  apostle  in 
Alfredo  Panzini,  where  French  influence 
appears,  especially  that  of  Anatole 
France.  His  latest  book,  II  Hondo  e 
Rotondo  (The  World  is  Roimd),  is  bitter 
and  skeptical  and  full  of  ironic  wit. 
Like  all  his  contemporaries,  Signor  Pan- 
zini passes  judgment  on  modem  life» 
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but  his  avenue  of  approach  is  original. 
Signor  Piccoli  closes  his  article  by  say- 
ing that  the  novel  is  not  yet  the  most 
important  form  of  literary  expression 
of  Italy;  for  that  we  should  turn  to  the 
Storia  di  CrUto  of  Papini,  or  D'Annun- 
zio's  NoUumo. 

A  rRENCH  POET  IN  MOROCCO 

In  the  July  15  issue  of  the  Revue  de 
Paris,  Claude  Farrfere,  novelist  and 
traveler  of  wide  repute,  writes  a  preface 
of  lyrical  praise  to  some  poems  written 
by  M.  Pierre  d'Arcangues  in  Morocco. 
These  Chansons  de  Kaddour  are  love 
lyrics,  very  much  in  the  manner  of  the 
Song  of  Songs.  After  lamenting  the 
death  of  pagan  values  and  mournfully 
pointing  to  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  M.  Farrere  says:  — 

In  spite  of  the  opposing  evidence,  here, 
none  itie  less,  is  a  poet.  ...  Is  the  race 
lost?  .  .  .  Here  is  a  poet.  .  .  .  M.  d'Ar- 
cangues has  gone  to  Morocco,  to  that  red 
Morocco  that  Loti  used  to  love  so  passion- 
ately. There  on  that  soil,  which  the  flowers 
cover  and  recover  each  spring  with  a  carpet 
of  blossoms,  M.  d'Arcangues  has  reaped  a 
harvest  of  songs,  romances,  and  dreams. 

M.  Farrfere  excuses  the  absence  of 
rime:  indeed,  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
this  Biblical  prose;  and  then  he  begs  us 
to  read  the  poems:  — 

Read,  because  each  line  you  read  will 
bring  you  joy.  Such  works  as  these  —  and 
they  are  really  modem  —  are  the  only  ones 
that  our  modem  age  can  taste  at  its  ease; 
they  are  better  for  us  and  do  us  more  good 
than  all  the  old-fashioned  Bibles  and  creeds 
of  a  former  day,  which  once  possessed  all 
the  virtues,  but  are  dead  now  that  we  have 
stopped  believing  in  them. 

All  the  poems  do  not  measure  up  to 
such  extravagant  praise.  They  are  in- 
tensely erotic,  with  a  real  flavor  of  the 
Orient.  Languorous  ladies  idle  their 
time  away  by  cool,  flowing  streams, 
while  their  gallants  debate  on  whether 


to  crush  them  in  their  arms  or  merely 
take  aesthetic  pleasure  in  looking  at 
them,  the  latter  enjoyment  usually 
proving  a  little  tame.  The  hot  sun 
beats  mercilessly  down  on  white  stretch^ 
es  of  arid  sand,  while  dancing  girk 
perform  in  half-lighted  marble  cham- 
bers. The  most  effective  poem  is 
entitled  La  Danseuse  aiuc  Br acdetsd^ Ar- 
gent (The  Dancer  with  the  SUver  Brace- 
lets), in  which  a  veiled  dancer  of  such 
ravishing  charm  performs  before  the 
King  that  he  cries  aloud. 

But  there  was  no  answering  sound  in  the 
palace.  Only  the  trickling  of  a  fountain  was 
heard,  and  the  tinkling  of  silver  braedets. 

The  dance  continues,  faster  and  more 
passionate.  The  King  cries  out  in  vain; 
no  one  hears  him.  When  the  dance 
comes  to  an  end  the  King  falls  back  in 
his  chair. 

Then,  silently  as  night,  the  dancer  left  the 
palace,  barefoot,  with  two  silver  bracdets 
on  each  of  her  ankles.  And  you  could  see 
beneath  her  lifted  veil  that  her  head  was  the 
head  of  a  corpse. 

Most  of  the  poems  lack  this  dramatic 
intensity,  but  the  narration  is  always 
superbly  simple.  They  give  an  impres- 
sion, vivid  to  the  point  of  sensuality,  of 
the  fervent  life  of  the  East. 

*OUT  OP  THE  MOUTHS    .    .    .* 

Few  people  are  more  boring  than 
those  who  delight  in  repeating  the 
words  of  unconscious  wisdom  that  fall 
from  the  lips  of  children.  But  children 
do  occasionally  make  remarks  to  which 
their  elders  might  well  lend  a  respectful 
ear.  An  example  of  this  youthful  pene- 
tration, contributed  by  a  juvenile  lit- 
erary critic,  recently  appeared  in  the 
London  Morning  Post^  under  the  cap* 
tion,  'Advantages  and  Disadvanta^ 
of  Novel-Reading.' 

Some  person's  opinion  differ  greatly  with 
regard  to  the  reacting  of  novels  there  are  a 
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good  many  kinds  of  novels,  such  as  Id,,  2d., 
4d.,  6d.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  harm 
in  reading  novels  if  you  read  them  at  the 
proper  time,  and  do  not  spend  too  much 
money  on  them,  which  is  sometimes  the 
case.  The  Waverley  novels,  for  instance,  are 
not  at  all  bad  books  if  read  at  the  proper 
time.  The  great  fault  of  some  people  are 
that  they  are  always  reading  novels,  and  of 
course  the  more  they  read  the  more  they 
want.  I  think  it  is  not  right  to  read  a  novel 
on  Sundays;  it  is  just  as  much  harm  as 
playing,  because  it  generally  gives  great 
pleasure  to  the  mind.  The  great  harm  of 
reading  novels  are  to  be  careful  not  to  fol- 
low them.  Novels  do  not  increase  your 
learning  much,  but  sometimes  decrease  it. 
I  think  it  is  about  the  worst  thing  that  any 
schoolboy  could  have  in  the  way  of  books 
any  4J.  novel  it  generally  does  a  lot  of  harm. 
Tom  Jones  was  a  very  good  novel  and  was 
written  by  a  very  good  novelist.  George 
was  also  a  great  novelist  who  died  but  a 
short  time  ago. 


THE  DECLINE  OF  ENGLISH  DRAMA 

The  close  of  the  London  theatrical 
season  finds  the  critics  lamenting  the 
pitiful  state  of  modern  English  drama. 
The  Morning  Post  asserts  that  the 
established  playwrights,  Pinero,  Shaw, 
Paston,  and  Clemence  Dane,  have 
slumped  badly  in  their  recent  work. 
Galsworthy's  Loyalties,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  an  improvement.  The  young- 
er  group  has  not  yet  produced  anyone 
of  outstanding  merit,  except  Edward 
Piercy,  whose  If  Four  Walls  Told  shows 
signs  of  promise.  Of  the  host  of  revivals 
only  Quality  Street  and  The  Second  Mrs, 
Tanqv^ay  were  notable.  The  rest,  in- 
cluding Shaw  and  Galsworthy  cycles, 
were  not  distinguished.  And  the  act- 
ing was  worse  than  the  plays.  Phyllis 
Neilson-Terry,  Sybil  Thomdike,  and 
Reginald  Bach  contributed  notable  per- 
formances, but  the  average  was  low. 

Such  are  the  facts.  What  are  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn?  Mr.  Sydney 
W.  Carroll,  of  the  Sunday  Times,  finds 


the  situation  no  more  alarming  than 
usual.  He  says:  — 

There  is,  it  appears,  something  wrong 
with  the  theatre.  There  always  is.  There 
always  has  been.  There  always  will  be.  A 
thousand  and  one  different  remedies  are  of- 
fered for  a  thousand  and  one  different  sup- 
posed complaints.  One  authority  soundly 
denounces  the  dramatists.  Why  don't  they 
write  good  plays?  Another  lays  the  blame 
upon  the  managers.  They  are  too  commer- 
cial. They  lack  vision,  courage,  intelligence. 
The  third  expert  strafes  the  critics  —  poor, 
prejudiced,  ignorant,  blind  stiflers  of  artis- 
tic impulses.  The  fourth  damns  the  actors. 
Why  don't  they  act,  curse  them?  If  they 
would  only  let  Uiemselves  go.  The  fifth  fel- 
low frets  furiously  —  abolish  the  actors. 
Let  us  have  marionettes  in  their  places. 
Masks  are  the  thing. 

The  buzz  of  conflicting  opinions  deafens  us. 
Change  the  shape  of  the  theatre.  More  nov- 
elties are  needed.  Do  away  with  the  pro- 
scenium arch.  Lower  the  prices.  Make  the 
seats  more  comfortable.  Do  away  with  the 
Entertainment  Tax.  Send  Oscar  Asche  to 
Australia.  Provide  Sunday  theatres  for  the 
masses.  Kill  George  Robey.  Scenery  must 
go.  Keep  the  peerage  out  of  the  playhouse. 
Give  us  more  classics.  No  marriage  for 
actor-managers.  No  packed  first  nights. 
Abolish  the  Censor. 

Countless  other  cries  mingle  in  the  din. 
Still  the  British  drama  atrophies.  The 
critic  croaks.  The  manager  groans.  The 
actor  golfs.  More  theatres  close.  Revivals 
keep  the  rest  alive,  that  is,  those  that  are 
not  sustained  by  ridiculous  press  stunts  or 
silly  farce.  When  will  the  British  drama 
actually  reach  the  demnition  bowwows?  It 
has  been  on  the  road  to  them  for  centuries. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley,  in  the  Times,  ap- 
proaches the  subject  with  delightful 
flippancy.  He  says  that  Mr.  Shaw  has 
been  too  long  preoccupied  with  the 
study  of  human  beings  and  suggests 
that  he  take  up  butterflies  for  a  change. 
Mr.  Walkley  himself  writes  from  a  ru- 
ral retreat,  where  he  finds  blackbirds 
a  constant  source  of  inspiration.  He 
closes  his  article  with  this  excdlent 
passage:  — 
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The  modem  theatre!  What  is  it  but  a 
place  of  entertainment,  and  of  entertain- 
ment, for  the  most  part,  of  the  half-edu- 
cated? The  huge,  muddle-headed,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term  illiterate,  crowd  that 
modem  life  has  produced  gets  the  theatre 
that  it  deserves.  Even  the  minority  of  the 
crowd  with  intellectual  leanings  have  only 
leanings,  not  accomplishment.  Ibsen  was 
too  strong  meat  for  them.  The  majority  of 
playgoers,  however,  make  no  pretensions 
to  intellect;  they  don't  want  it,  and  they 
don't  get  it.  They  get  a  vapid,  semiroman- 
tic  picture  of  the  life  they  themselves  live,  or 
would  like  to  live.  There  is  scarcely  a  breath 
of  iK)etry,  of  spirituality,  in  the  modem 
theatre.  There  is  no  dignity,  ethical  or  ar- 
tistic. What  does  abound  in  it  is  mediocrity 
—  mediocrity  of  mind,  of  ideal,  of  taste. 
Why,  then,  be  so  solenm  about  it? 

If  we  are  to  be  solenm,  let  us  be  solemn 
about  the  novel,  which  to-day  is  much  more 
important  artistically  than  the  theatre.  For 
in  the  novel  we  can  avoid  the  'best  sellers' 
(which  we  can't  in  the  theatre)  and  discover 
here  and  there,  by  careful  looking,  real  liter- 
ature. Better  still,  let  us  leave  off  being  sol- 
emn for  a  while  about  our  dear  human 
selves,  and  turn  for  a  change  to  the  black- 
bird. He  has  just  flown  back  to  his  old 
perch,  still  singing  away. 


SPAIN  8  NATIONAL  ART  EXPOSITION 

The  last  national  art  exposition  of 
Madrid  was  marked  by  a  return  to 
landscape-painting,  especially  by  the 
younger  artists.  Commenting  upon 
this  in  La  Pluma,  Ricardo  Baroja 
says:  — 

I  believe  the  primary  reason  for  this  is 
the  greater  difficulty  that  figure-painting 
presents.  A  mediocre  draftsman,  who  would 
find  himself  helpless  if  called  upon  to  delin- 
eate a  human  figure,  may  do  very  fairly  with 
a  house,  a  tree,  a  cloud,  or  a  hill.  I  imag- 
ine, too,  that  a  colorist  will  feel  emboldened 
to  attempt  tones  seen  in  the  open  air,  where 
he  can  err  with  impunity,  before  he  will 


venture  to  depict  the  nude,  where  every 
tone  bears  an  intimate  relation  to  its  neigh- 
bor, and  the  utmost  delicacy  of  shading  is 
demanded.  In  addition,  there  is  an  eco- 
nomic reason:  it  is  cheaper  to  paint  land- 
scapes than  to  paint  human  figures;  art, 
like  everything  else,  suffers  from  the  cur- 
rency crisis. 

French  impressionism  has  had  no  ap- 
preciable influence  in  Spain.  However, 
the  exposition  marks  a  great  change 
from  its  predecessors,  thirty  years  ago, 
when  vast  historical  scenes  held  the 
place  of  honor.  Is  this  revolution  also 
due  to  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  artists  themselves?  ^Discretion  in 
art  is  a  trifle  ugly  when  it  is  not  ac- 
companied by  mastery.'  {Cosa  un  pooo 
fea  es  la  discreciAn  en  d  Arte  cuando  no 
va  unida  d  la  maestrla,) 


THE   IDIOSYNCRASIES    OF   WILUAll 

BROWN 

Mr.  Dudley  Clark  thus  celebrates 
in  the  pages  of  the  Westminster  OastdU 
the  oddities  of  one  of  his  countrymen. 
' Students  of  psychology'  will  no  doubt 
be  duly  interested:  — 

When  William  Brown  sets  off  akoe 
To  go  a  journey  on  his  own 
He  bears  himself  as  one  who  ooold 
Not  help  behaving  as  he  should. 
His  is  the  somewhat  stolid  mien 
That  stamps  the  Englishman  Mreoe. 
His  holiday  he  quite  enjoys 
Without  unnecessary  noise. 
No  thrill  of  earth  or  air  or  sea 
Disturbs  his  equanimity. 

When  William  Brown  elects  to  ride 
With  twenty  other  folk  inside 
A  cliar-4-bancs,  it's  very  strange 
The  way  he  undergoes  a  change. 
He  talks  quite  loud*  and  shouts  and  singly 
And  does  the  most  surprising  things. 
You'd  never  know  him  for  the  same 
Bill  Brown  of  'silent  English'  lame. 
How  interesting  Bill  must  be 
To  students  of  psychology. 
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A  Pepysian  Garland,  edited  by  H.  E.  Rollins. 
Cambridge:  University  Press.  21*. 

[Outlook] 

Those  who  have  recently  complained  of  the 
high  prices  of  books-published  by  the  Cambridge 
University  Press  can  hardly  deny  that  their 
guinea  is  well  spent  on  this  delightful  book,  on 
which  Dr.  Hyder  Rollins  and  the  Cambridge 
University  Press  are  to  be  warmly  congratulated. 

Pepys,  as  is  well  known,  made  a  large  collection 
of  broadside  ballads  which  was  begun  by  John 
Selden  and  continued  by  himself  down  to  the  year 
1700,  when,  Pepys  notes,  'the  Form,  till  then 
peculiar  thereto,  vizt  of  the  Black  Letter  with 
Pictins,  seems  (for  cheapness  sake)  wholly  laid 
aside,  for  that  of  the  White  Letter  without  Pic- 
tures.' 

The  importance  of  Pepys's  collection  can  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that,  out  of  the  1641  ballads 
collected  by  him,  no  less  than  964  are  unique. 
The  collection  has  never  been  published,  though 
a  few  individual  ballads  have  appeared  here  and 
there.  'This  Garland,*  writes  Dr.  Rollins,  're- 
prints the  most  interesting  seventeenth-century 
ballads  in  Pepys's  first  volume,  none  of  a  later 
date  than  1639,  and  to  them  adds  from  other 
soinces  six  or  seven  early  ballads  in  which  Pepys 
himself  would  have  reveled.' 

And  to  read  these  ballads,  with  their  entertain- 
ing and  beautiful  woodcuts,  is  to  drop  back 
among  the  gayety  and  pathos,  the  rough  humor 
and  easy  sentiment,  the  noise  and  banter  and 
quarrelsomeness  of  the  groundlings  who  hissed  or 
applauded  the  great  Elizabethans.  We  can  watch 
the  ceremony  of  ducking  a  scold  in  a  pond,  the 
peddler  opening  his  pack  and  loquaciously  ap- 
praising his  wares,  the  usurer,  the  coal-hawker, 
the  landlord,  the  weaver,  the  tailor,  the  coster- 
monger,  each  pursuing  his  trade  with  the  help  of 
the  tricks  peculiar  to  it. 

There  are  terrible  tales  of  the  danger  of  cards 
and  dice,  strong  beer,  good  fare,  and  murder  — 
those  little  indiscretions  that  lead  to  so  much 
trouble.  Then  there  is  'Nobody's  Counsel  to 
Choose  a  Wife'  (to  the  tune  of  'The  Wanton 
Wife  of  Westminster'),  which  recommends  the 
choice  of  a  widow  rather  than  a  maid,  with  a 
whole  host  of  convincing  reasons;  Brewer's 'Com- 
mendation of  Porters,'  an  account  in  excellent 
verse  of  how  the  1041  porters  of  London  formed 
a  corporation  and  secured  a  hall  for  their  meet- 
ings; and  a  rollicking  dialogue  in  which  Neigh- 
bor Rowland,  recently  returned  home  from 
London,  asserts  that  everyone  there  has  become 
honest.    And  for  those  who  prefer  something  sad 


there  is  William  Meash's  ballad  of  'Leander's 
Love  to  Loyal  Hero,'  which  ends  thus:  — 

Thus  ended  they  both  life  and  love, 

in  prime  of  their  young  yeares; 
Since  whose  untimlie  funeralls, 

no  such  true  love  appeares; 
Until  more  Constant  love  arise, 

their  names  I  will  inmiortalize,  fa  la. 
And  heavens  send  such  as  have  true  frienda, 

as  faithful  hearts,  but  better  ends,  fa  la. 
FINIS  quoth  William  Meaah. 

Polly:  An  Opera.  Being  the  Second  Part  of  the 
Beggar's  Opera,  by  Mr.  Gay.  London:  O'Con- 


nor, 1922.  6«. 


[Times] 


Mr.  Gay  was  a  bit  of  a  humbug.  So,  evidently, 
thinks  Mr.  Oswald  Doughty,  who  contributes 
the  historical  introduction.  But  then,  he  was  an 
innocent  specimen  of  the  kind,  no  more  guilty  of 
deep  hypocrisy  than  the  rest  of  us.  We  also,  if 
badly  disappointed  of  Court  favor,  might  write  a 
Beggars  Opera  or  a  PoUy  —  that  is,  if  we  had  a 
mind  to. 

The  chances  are  that  our  mind  would  take  us 
no  further  than  a  PoUy.  For  once  what  every- 
body says  seems  to  be  right.  Gay's  sequel  is 
far  inferior  to  his  first  thought.  Yet  there  are 
pretty  songs  in  PoUy,  which  would  go  well  to 
music  at  Hammersmith;  and  some  of  the  dialogue 
has  the  right  emphasis.  Macheath,  who  has  been 
blacked  to  suit  the  West  Indian  atmosphere,  be- 
comes an  insignificant  figure,  and  the  piece  sadly 
lacks  a  hero  to  pull  it  together. 

Mr.  Doughty  is  too  cautious  to  estimate  its 
probable  efiFect  on  a  modem  audience;  he  goes  the 
length  of  saying  that  songs,  music,  and  setting 
are  more  important  elements  than  plot  or  de- 
velopment in  a  play  of  this  kind.  We  will  not 
argue  the  point.  Even  Moli^e  begged  readers  of 
V Amour  MSdecin  to  remember  that  on  the  stage 
it  had  the  accompaniments  of  Lully's  tunes, 
ballets,  and  what  not. 

But,  considering  that  PoUy  was  not  played  un- 
til long  after  his  death,  Gay  did  pretty  well  out 
of  it.  In  book  form  it  brought  him,  according  to 
Spence,  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  pounds,  where- 
as his  profits  from  the  Beggar*s  Opera  were  only 
£800.  Then,  Walpole's  prohibition  of  its  perfor- 
mance made  him  a  martyr  basking  in  the  public 
smile;  and  to  us,  at  this  time  of  day,  he  appears 
indeed  to  have  suffered  from  a  paltiy  revenge.  It 
was  PoUy*s  achievement,  also,  to  get  the  Ducheaa 
of  Queensberry,  'wild  as  colt  untamed,'  banished 
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from  the  Court,  and  the  Duke  resigned  from  his 
post  as  Admiral  of  Scotland.  Well  done,  Mr. 
Gay!  The  best  comment  on  the  whole  achieve- 
ment comes  from  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  whose  irony 
has  a  way  of  shining  beyond  the  modest  glory  of 
his  name. 

'The  inofiFensive  John  Gay  (he  writes  to  Swift) 
is  now  become  one  of  the  chief  obstructions  to  the 
peace  of  Em-ope,  the  terror  of  the  Ministers,  the 
chief  author  of  the  Craftman  and  all  the  sedi- 
tious pamphlets  which  have  been  published 
against  the  Government.  He  has  got  several 
turned  out  of  their  places;  the  greatest  ornament 
of  the  Court  banished  from  it  for  hb  sake;  an- 
other great  lady  in  danger  of  being  chasSe  (sic) 
likewise;  about  seven  or  eight  Duchesses  pushing 
forward,  like  the  ancient  Circumcelliones  in  the 
Church,  who  shall  suffer  martyrdom  on  his  ac- 
count 6rst.  He  is  the  darling  of  the  city.  If  he 
should  travel  about  the  country,  he  would  have 
hecatombs  of  roasted  oxen  sacrificed  to  him.' 

Gustave  Flaubert,  1831-1880,  by  Albert 
Thibaudet.   Parb:  Plon,  1922.  7/r.  50. 

[L*  Opinion] 

A  THIRD  of  this  large  book  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Flaubert's  style,  and  the  author  very 
justly  credits  his  hero  with  the  creation  of  a  cer- 
tain niunber  of  innovations  that  have  spread 
since  his  day  and  have  greatly  refreshed  the  art 
of  the  novel.  He  often  attributes  to  Flaubert's 
style  merits  that  are  really  due  to  the  French 
language  (take,  for  example,  what  he  says  about 
the  present  participle).  But  though  his  book 
may  be  less  soundly  knit  together,  less  'construc- 
tive* than  some  previous  critical  work  (there  is 
no  question  of  dogma  involved  here),  it  is  full  of 
stimulating  and  vigorous  ideas;  and  the  position 
of  Flaubert  in  relation  to  his  century  is  very 
accurately  marked. 

Mazzlni's  Letters  to  an  English  Family, 
edited  by  E.  F.  Richards.  Vols.  II  and  III. 
London:  John  Lane,  1922.  lOs.  net  each  vol- 
ume. 

[Manchester  Ouardian] 

Thb  publication  of  the  second  and  third  vol- 
umes of  Mazzini's  letters  to  the  Ashurst  family 
has  been  eagerly  waited  for.  Now  we  have  them, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  their  profound 
interest,  forming  as  they  do  a  continuous  and 
intimate  commentary  on  the  great  leader's  life, 
public  and  private,  from  1855  to  his  death,  in 
Pisa,  in  1872. 

No  one  who  reads  these  letters  will  ever  think 
of  him  again  as  a  dreamer.  Action,  action,  action 
is  his  constant  cry  to  himself  and  others.  When 
they  bade  him  be  content  to  write  a  book,  he  said : 


'Tlje  best  book  is  a  man  who  will  remain  lutliM- 
to  the  last  to  the  programme  and  thou^ts  of  hir 
young  years.'  He  disliked  being  ovenniidi  pnK 
tected  even  by  his  dearest  friends,  nor  did  hft  po^ 
mit  any  benevolent  interfetenee  with  hia  movi^ 
ments.  This  'outcast  of  the  world'  grew  to  hm- 
ger  for  danger,  since  danger  alone  could  bqy  what 
he  desired.  It  called  to  him  allurini^.  'Sboni 
is  my  pilot,'  he  declared. 

In  Vol.  I,  Mr.  Richards  gave  some  interesting 
details  about  the  personalties  of  Masnni's  Lon- 
don circle.  But  something  more  is  wanted.  If  it 
too  late  to  reconstruct  the  circle  for  xeadera  of 
to-day?  These  letters  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  SjDg^i 
Reminiscences  are  to  hand.  A  whole  generatioo 
fed  on  Mazzini  wisdom  and  memories,  and  the 
children  must  have  picked  up  crumbs  from  the 
elders'  tables.  Who  will  revivify  the  circle  that 
met  at  Aubrey  House,  at  the  Stansfdds*,  the 
Cowens',  at  Herzen's?  Carlyle,  Whiftkr,  Swin- 
burne, if  not  of  it,  were  linked  to  this  company, 
too  wide,  too  brilliant,  too  warmly  human  to  be  a 
mere  coterie.  There  were  few  things  in  Victorian 
England  more  memorable  or  more  beantifoL 

Lucienne,  by  Jules  Romains.  Paris:  Nooindk 

Revue  Frangaise,  1922. 

[Le  Bisque  Vert] 

Would  it  be  depreciating  a  book  to  say  that  it 
is  all  planned  out  beforehand?  I  do  not  think  ao. 
We  admire  the  artist  who  sets  himself  a  task  anl 
choosing  his  means  to  accomplish  it, 
luck  and  even  'inspiration.'  Whatever 
of  calculation  may  enter  into  the  art  of  Jnles 
Romains  places  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  beanly, 
humor,  or  sentiment.  A  clarifying  kigie  b  at 
work  that  assigns  values  to  the  passions  and,  far 
from  weakening  them,  co()rdinates  them  in  a 
powerful  harmony  and  preconceived  order. 

With  calm  precision  Jules  Romains  qpeaks  of 
affection.  He  does  not  consider  it  neoesmiy  to 
relegate  vague  emotions  to  vague  jdaoes.  Tlia 
actor  who  gets  drunk,  before  playing  the  HUe  of 
drunkard,  plays  it  badly.  The  author  b  here 
perfectly  cool.  It  is,  perhaps,  this  clear  gaae  cast 
into  the  shadows  where  the  subtleties  of  love  are 
usually  left  to  blend  themselves  together,  that 
makes  Lucienne  so  original  and  indispensable  a 
book.  It  presents  a  point  of  view  that  makes  ns 
love  happiness  and  life. 

For  Lucienne  is  really  a  novel  of  simple  and 
profound  good  humor.  What  a  horrible  allairl 
Jules  Romains  scores  a  triumph  in  hb  veiy  natin 
ral  style.  A  new  stage  in  a  splendid  career,  at  ODoa 
simple  and  diverse,  the  last  book  of  Jnles  Bo> 
mains  marks  a  pause  in  the  shade.  To  the  im- 
perious cries  of  the  poet,  to  the  hearty  laughter 
of  the  Copains,  succeeds  a  feminine  voice  and  tht 
smile  of  amorous  youth. 
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own  interests,  to  face  the  whole  problem  of 
international  indebtedness  by  insisting  upon 
its  being  treated  as  a  single  question;  the 
second  is  that  by  cancelling  llie  indebted- 
ness of  our  Allies  we  should  set  her  a  gener- 
ous example  that  in  the  long  nm  she  would 
be  morally  boimd  to  follow  —  this  policy 
having  the  advantage  of  enabling  us  to  im- 
ravel  the  financial  tangle  of  Europe  with  a 
minimum  of  delay.  The  choice  between  the 
two  policies  depends  upon  one's  estimate  of 
the  motives  which  are  most  likely  to  influ- 
ence American  action.  The  Government 
has  chosen  the  first  policy;  for  our  part  we 
should  choose  the  second. 

On  second  thought,  if  we  may  so 
infer  from  an  editorial  of  later  date, 
this  journal  expresses  more  positive  re- 
gret that  the  note  was  published,  be- 
cause it  *  destroys  the  case  we  have  been 
pressing  upon  successive  French  Gov- 
ernments for  a  long  period  of  time.  .  .  . 
Just  as  we  have  said  that  we  cannot 
cancel  the  French  debt  until  America 
cancels  our  own,  so  France  cannot  con- 
sent to  a  reduction  of  the  German  in- 
demnity until  her  own  debt  to  our- 
selves is  cancelled.* 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  an  equally 
pronounced  exponent  of  Liberal  doc- 
trine, welcomes  the  note  as  'the  most 
sincere  effort  that  has  yet  been  made  by 
this  or  any  other  country  to  cut  the 
knot  of  financial  complications  that 
threaten  to  choke  the  trade  of  the 
world.'  It  believes  that  the  unfavora- 
ble conmient  of  the  American  press  and 
public  men  has  destroyed  the  illusion 
which  prevailed  in  Great  Britain  as 
to  America's  following  that  country's 
lead,  if  the  former  took  the  first  step 
toward  a  general  debt-cancellation. 
Had  Great  Britain  done  this,  *in  a  few 
weeks  more,  we  may  surmise,  the 
American  public  would  have  ceased 
even  to  applaud  or  take  much  further 
interest  in  our  act  of  renunciation,  with 
which  they  would  not  regard  them- 
selves as  being  in  any  way  concerned.' 

The  Morning  Post,  standing  at  the 


other  extreme  of  British  political  con- 
viction, leaves  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
its  readers  as  to  its  condemnation  of  the 
document.  It  believes  that  in  days  to 
come  'students  of  Yale  and  Harvard 
will  quote  and  comment  upon  it  as  a 
signal  instance  of  the  felicitous  insin- 
cerity of  the  philosophic  mind.'  While 
not  approving  the  American  attitude, 
this  paper  asserts:  — 

The  majority  of  Americans  believe  that 
they  were  dragged  into  the  war  unwillingly; 
that  they  got  the  Allies  out  of  a  terriUe 
mess;  that  they  received  no  benefits  from 
the  victory,  though  Great  Britain  secured 
colonies  and  France  valuable  territories; 
and  that  therefore  they  are  moraUy  en- 
titled to  receive  back  from  this  country, 
which  is  so  generous  in  its  doles,  the  good 
dollars  which  they  lent. 

After  the  reaction  of  public  senti- 
ment in  America  to  the  note  had  been 
cabled  to  Europe,  the  same  journal 
concludes  that  the  result  of  the  note 
was  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  coop- 
eration of  the  United  States  in  the 
restoration  of  Europe,  by  confirming 
the  American  suspicion  that  Europe  is 
chiefly  interested  in  her  transatlantic 
neighbor  as  a  good-natured  source  of 
pecuniary  benefits,  and  concludes:  *If 
America  needs  educating  in  the  prob- 
lem of  European  indebtedness,  the  best 
way  to  start  the  process  is  by  promptly 
beginning  the  repayment  of  our  debt/ 

Naturally  the  Times  does  not  ap- 
prove whole-heartedly  any  note  issued 
by  the  Lloyd  George  Cabinet,  though  it 
regards  this  paper  as  ^a  weighty  and 
closely  reasoned  document,  not  un- 
worthy in  style  and  form  of  its  distin* 
guished  author.'  It  did  not  from  the 
first  regard  the  course  taken  as  auspi- 
cious, and  this  conviction  was  naturally 
strengthened  when  cable  advices  of  the 
note's  reception  in  America  were  re- 
ceived. 

Last  of  all,  the  Daily  Herald,  which 
may  be  rated  the  mouthpiece  of  Ltr- 
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bor  sentiment,  considers  that  the  note 
marks  *a  notable  step  toward  sanity/ 
and  that  it  'opens  up  the  best  prospect 
Europe  has  yet  seen  for  settlement  of 
its  critical  questions/  However,  this 
document  is  as  yet  only  *a  magnificent 
gesture/ 


FINNISH  ELECTIONS 

Finland's  general  elections  last  July 
showed  a  heavy  falling-off  in  the  popu- 
lar vote,  as  compared  with  the  election 
of  two  years  ago.  The  Communists  put 
up  a  ticket  for  the  first  time,  thus  di- 
viding the  Radicals.  The  Social  Dem- 
ocrats, or  more  conservative  Labor 
group,  elected  49,  and  the  Communists 
29,  delegates  to  the  new  House.  Two 
seats  remain  in  doubt.  This  makes  the 
total  strength  of  the  Radical  parties 
about  80,  or  approximately  the  same  as 
in  the  previous  House,  and  some  23  less 
than  in  1917.  With  the  Labor  group 
should  perhaps  be  associated  the  Peas- 
ants' League,  which  dates  back  to 
1906  and  derives  its  main  strength 
from  farm  laborers  and  cottagers.  It 
will  have  40  seats  or  more  in  the  new 
House,  or  practically  the  same  as  pre- 
viously. The  Swedish  party,  which  is 
divided  into  three  groups,  will  have 
about  50  representatives.  The  Finn 
bourgeois  parties,  of  which  there  are 
two,  will  together  muster  between  60 
and  70  votes.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
election  shows  no  marked  change  in  the 
relative  strength  of  the  Socialist  and 
the  non-Socialist  groups,  though  it  sug- 
gests a  widening  of  the  breach  between 
these  two  groups  through  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  Centre  parties. 

In  order  to  understand  party  rela- 
tions in  this  country,  one  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  people  of  Finland  em- 
brace Finlanders,  who  speak  only 
Swedish,  and  Finns,  who  speak  only 
Finnish.  There  is,  according  to  the 
Helsingfors  correspondent  of  the  Vos- 


sische  Zeitung,  a  fine  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  words.  However,  a 
traveler  might  be  unaware  of  this  dis- 
tinction, for  city  people,  especially  in 
Western  Finland,  generally  speak  three 
languages  fluently,  having  a  mastery  of 
German  as  well  as  Swedish  and  Fin- 
nish. Russian,  which  used  to  be  com- 
pulsory in  the  schools,  has  been  inten- 
tionally forgotten.  Only  Finnish  is 
spoken  in  the  eastern  and  northern 
parts  of  the  country,  and  there  one  is 
more  likely  to  find  a  knowledge  of  Ger- 
man than  of  Swedish. 

Their  common  language  makes  it 
easy  for  Finlanders  to  establish  them- 
selves in  Sweden.  The  latter  country  is 
regarded  by  many  of  them  as  a  sort  of 
promised  land,  on  account  of  its  urban 
attractions  and  higher  wage-standards. 


THE  ITALIAN  CRISIS 

Hans  Barth,  the  Rome  correspond- 
ent of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  describes 
the  dramatic  scene  that  occurred  in 
the  Italian  Pailiament  just  before  the 
recent  crisis.  Mussolini,  the  Fascisti 
leader,  conscious  that  he  had  behind 
him  an  organized  force  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  men  —  some  place  the 
number  as  high  as  900,000  —  strategi- 
cally disposed  throughout  Italy,  men 
who  would  stake  their  lives  for  their 
ideas  and  their  leader,  displayed  the  ut- 
most assurance.  He  declared  that  the 
Socialists  were  'played  out,'  and  had 
broken  up  into  powerless  factions. 
The  Popolari  or  Clericals  he  dismissed 
contemptuously  as  'mice  in  the  Cabinet 
cage.'  But  the  climax  of  his  speech  was 
the  following  declaration:  — 

The  Fascisti  will  soon  have  to  choose  be- 
tween legal  action  and  insurrection.  If  the 
latter  proves  necessary,  we  shall  withdraw 
from  this  Chamber.  No  Ministry  can  sur- 
vive a  moment  that  attempts  to  deal  with 
the  Fascisti  by  force  of  arms.  Remember 
we  have  a  powerful,  well-organized,  well- 
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equipped  army,  and  that  we  shall  resist 
with  the  utmost  vigor  and  violence  any  ef- 
fort to  repress  our  activities.  Our  answer  to 
such  measures  will  be  insurrection. 

For  a  moment  the  Chamber  was  as 
silent  as  death.  Not  a  word  of  protest 
was  spoken.  Then  a  few  extremists  on 
the  Right  began  to  cheer  wildly.  When 
he  wrote,  late  in  July,  this  correspond- 
ent considered  Italy  completely  in  the 
power  of  the  Fascisti. 

An  Italian  Socialist  contributes  an 
article  upon  this  movement  to  Unser 
Weg,  a  semimonthly  published  in  Ber- 
lin, in  which  he  says:  — 

For  almost  two  years  the  Fascisti  have 
been  in  the  saddle.  For  two  years  scarcely  a 
day  has  passed  in  Italy  when  workingmen 
have  not  been  murdered;  when  trade-imion 
halls,  cooperative  stores,  and  social  resorts 
of  the  working  people  have  not  been  pil- 
laged and  burned.  A  White  Terror  in  its 
most  brutal  forms  has  raged  throughout 
half  the  kingdom,  in  the  most  thickly  set- 
tled and  highly  developed  regions  of  North- 
ern and  Central  Italy.  So  callous  has  the 
public  become  to  the  violence  and  the  mur- 
ders committed  by  these  people,  that  their 
atrocities  are  recorded  in  the  press  under  the 
noncommittal  title:  'Party  Strife.' 


IVAN  HEJJAS  ARRESTED 

Ever  since  the  Horthy  Government 
was  set  up  at  Budapest,  reactionary 
partisan  leaders  have  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  affairs  of  that 
country,  much  as  the  Fascisti  do  in 
Italy.  The  most  prominent  of  these  is 
Ivan  Hej  jas,  who  is  said  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  numerous  political  murders  and 
other  acts  of  terrorism  during  his  tu- 
multuous career.  Recently  he  and  his 
partisan  band  have  been  committing 
outrages  in  that  part  of  the  Burgenland 
separated  from  Hungary  and  assigned 
to  Austria  by  the  Peace  Treaty, 

The  latest  Budapest  papers  report 
that  this  leader  has  been  arrested  and 
imprisoned  pending  a]  further  hearing. 


on  account  of  his  participation  in  these 
recent  border  forays.  This  arrest  has 
aroused  violent  protest  among  the 
Hungarian  'Wide-Awakes,'  who  have 
issued  an  appeal  to  their  members  in 
which  this  leader  is  described  as  *the 
greatest  hero  of  Christian  Hungary,  the 
beloved  idol  of  every  true  patriot,  the 
heroic  liberator  of  West  Hungary,  the 
immortal  model  of  every  manly  and 
self-sacrificing  Hungarian/  The  appeal 
further  declares:  'Ivan  Hej  jas  will  be 
borne  out  of  his  prison  upon  our  shoul- 
ders, and  they  who  now  rejoice  will  pay 
bitterly  for  his  suffering  and  humilia- 
tion.' 


INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  S  PROGRAMME 
OF  RECONSTRUCTION 

The  Executive  Conunittee  of  the 
International  Trade-Union  Federation 
of  Amsterdam,  the  Second  Socialist 
International,  and  the  International 
Union  of  Socialist  Parties,  have  pub- 
lished a  proclamation  addressed  to  the 
workers  of  the  world,  declaring  the 
sympathy  of  international  Labor  with 
the  Grerman  democracy  and  announc- 
ing the  following  programme  for  restor- 
ing Europe  to  normal  conditions:  — 

The  German  war-debt  must  be  reduced. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  debts  among  the 
Allies  must  be  readjusted  and  an  inter- 
national loan  floated  for  reconstructing 
Europe.  .  .  .  The  United  States,  having 
thrown  its  decisive  weight  into  the  stnigi^ 
in  order  to  end  the  war,  may  be  justly  ex- 
pected to  aid  in  rebuilding  the  ruins  caused 
by  the  war  and  thus  ending  the  economic 
disequilibrium  that  is  now  producing  worid- 
wide  unemployment  and  threatening  the 
people  of  the  earth  with  famines  and  e|»i- 
demies.  We  must  end  immediaidy  all  mili- 
tary occupations  and  abcdish  the  military 
and  economic  sanctions  imposed  in  1921. 
Workers  of  the  world,  business  recovery 
and  the  peace  of  the  world  bid  you  to  strug- 
gle with  all  your  might  against  univenal 
action  and  for  universal  disarmament. 
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KORFANTY 

Referring  to  his  expected  appoint- 
ment as  premier  of  Poland,  since  de- 
feated by  the  opposition  of  Pilsudski, 
Korfanty  recently  declared  to  the  War- 
saw correspondent  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian  that  he  is  not  a  party  man, 
though  associated  with  the  Right 
through  circumstances  that  arose  out  of 
the  war  —  during  the  early  stages  of 
which  he  was  an  active  defender  of  the 
German  Empire,  of  which  he  was  then 
a  subject.  He  claims  to  be  a  consistent 
champion  of  the  working  people:  — 

I  myself  am  a  workingman's  son.  When  I 
was  a  student,  I  spent  my  holidays  gather- 
ing experience  in  the  factories,  in  the  mines 
of  Upper  Silesia.  The  parties  of  the  Left 
were  on  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers  all 
through  the  war.  This  political  past  sepa- 
rated me  completely  from  them. 

After  emphasizing  that  his  conflict 
with  Pilsudski  would  not  result  in  a 
military  revolt,  although  the  army  un- 
doubtedly favored  that  leader,  because 
*the  army  is  not  Pilsudski's  but  the 
army  of  the  Polish  Republic,'  Korfanty 
said:  — 

The  economic  depression  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  prolonged  Cabinet  crisis. 
Poland  had  slowly  begun  to  gain  her  eco- 
nomic equilibrium.  Foreign  countries  began 
to  trust  her.  Everything  was  improving. 
The  acquisition  of  Upper  Silesia  bettered 
our  exchange.  But  the  crisis  iUegally  caused 
by  Pilsudski  has  spoiled  everything.  For- 
eign capital  begins  to  shun  us  as  though  we 
were  diseased. 

We  need  above  all  peace  at  home  and 
peace  abroad.  That  is  why  our  foreign  pol- 
icy must  be  a  peace  policy.  Our  relations 
with  Germany  must  be  settled  finally  and 
peacefully.  I  myself  have  got  into  touch 
with  the  Germans  of  Upper  Silesia,  where 
cooperation  between  Germans  and  Poles 
has  already  begun.  Perhaps  it  is  an  iUusion 
of  mine,  but  it  was  always  my  dream  to 
unite  Germans,  Poles,  and  Frenchmen  in 
common  economic  activity,  and  in  this  way 
to  help  in  reconciling  these  three  nations. 


Poland  needs  no  new  territorial  conquests, 
and  does  not  think  of  atten^ting  to  make 
any.  Peace  at  home  and  abroad  wiU  ensure 
a  brilliant  future  for  our  coimtry. 


LISBON  EN  FETB 

Despite  almost  chronic  political  rev- 
olutions and  economic  crises,  Portugal 
still  keeps  a  smiling  face.  The  Lisbon 
correspondent  of  La  Vangiuirdia  de- 
scribes the  popular  festival  that  opened 
in  that  city  on  June  10,  upon  the  birth- 
day of  Camoens,  and  was  followed  by  a 
series  of  Saint's  Day  celebrations  last- 
ing up  to  the  end  of  the  month.  Enthu- 
siasm was  added  to  these  observances 
the  present  year  by  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  a  transatlantic  flight,  by  the 
two  Portugal  aviators,  Gago  Coutinho 
and  Sacadora  Cabral,  from  Portugal  to 
Brazil.  By  three  o'clock  on  the  after- 
noon of  June  17,  the  great  Plaza  del 
Conmiercio  was  thronged  with  people 
anxiously  waiting  for  an  anticipated 
telegram,  announcing  that  the  fliers  had 
reached  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  expect- 
ed dispatch  arrived  at  4.S0  and  was 
received  with  a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm. 
The  whistles  of  all  the  vessels  in  the 
harbor  blew  for  more  than  half  an  hour. 
The  naval  vessels  fired  repeated  sa- 
lutes. Fireworks  and  other  noisy  evi- 
dences of  celebration  lasted  throughout 
the  night. 

India's  heart-searchino 

Something  of  the  doubt  and  spirit- 
ual distress  that  has  hung  over  India 
since  the  waning  and  apparent  failure 
of  the  Gandhi  campaign  is  suggested  by 
the  following  introductory  paragraph 
of  an  article  in  that  leader's  organ. 
Young  India.  We  should  add  that  the 
article  itself  is  not  so  pessimistic  as  its 
exordium:  — 

We  have  been  reverently  and  most  pa- 
tiently following  Mahatma  Gandhi's  lead. 
We  have  done  everything  he  asked  us  to  do. 
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abstained  from  everything  he  prohibited. 
He  told  US  that  the  prison  gates  would  lead 
to  Swaraj.  Thousands  have  voluntarily  un- 
dertaken imprisonment.  He  taught  that 
sacrifice  would  bring  victory.  Hundreds 
have  sacrificed  their  wealth,  their  position, 
their  own  and  their  families'  comforts; 
thousands  of  young  men  have  thrown  away 
their  careers  at  his  bidding.  Yet  Swaraj  is 
as  far  as  ever. 

Do  you  say  that  the  number  of  those  who 
have  made  sacrifices  is  not  enough?  But  has 
he  not  said  that  even  one  good  and  com- 
plete sacrifice  would  be  enough  to  bring  vic- 
tory? Is  this,  his  law  of  suffering,  then  a 
mere  delusion,  like  many  another  erroneous 
theory  propounded  by  men  of  science  and 
others,  which  when  put  to  the  test  fails? 

MINOR  NOTES 

A  LITTLE  flurry  recently  occurred  in 
British  manufacturing  and  political 
circles  on  account  of  the  protest  made 
by  the  Lancashire  spinners  against  the 
duty  which  the  Government  proposes 
to  levy  on  German  cotton-gloves.  It 
appears  that  Bolton  supplies  the  yarn 
employed  in  making  these  gloves,  and 
if  a  high  tariff  is  placed  on  the  manu- 
factured articles,  orders  for  Bolton  cot- 
ton will  cease.  So  vigorous  were  the 
protests  of  the  Lancashire  deputation, 
that  Lloyd  George  practically  promised 
that  no  tariff  would  be  levied  the  pres- 
ent session;  but  this  decision  seems  to 
have  been  reversed. 

Dean  Inge  relates  the  following  an- 
ecdote of  the  Iron  Chancellor,  which, 
if  true,  will  be  considered  by  many  to 
afford  new  evidence  of  the  uncanny 
prescience  of  that  'most  inspired  of  all 
statesmen.'  According  to  the  Dean, 
Bismarck  once  said,  in  later  life,  that  if 
Germany  won  another  war,  he  would 
see  to  it  that  the  victor,  under  the 
peace  treaty,  handed  over  a  large  in- 
demnity to  the  vanquished.  Germany's 
social  and  economic  difficulties  after 
the  fictitious  prosperity  brought  her  by 


the  French  indemnity  may  weU  have  in- 
spired some  such  impatient  ejaculation 
from  the  saturnine,  sarcastic  statesman. 

The  report  of  the  Begistrar-Genecal 
for  England  and  Wales  for  1920.  just 
issued,  shows  the  highest  marriage  rate 
yet  recorded  —  20.2  per  1000  rf  the 
population;  the  highest  birth  rate 
since  1909  —  ^.5  per  1000;  and  the 
highest  natural  increase  by  births  over 
deaths  of  any  period  ever  recorded  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  England 
and  Wales  added  ahnost  half  a  million 
to  their  population  by  natural  increase 
during  this  year.  The  number  of  deaths 
was  the  lowest  since  1862»  when  the 
population  was  half  that  of  1920. 

While  Great  Britain  has  no  iron  and 
steel  trusts  comparable  with  those  of 
America,  five  great  companies  control 
the  major  portion  of  the  industry.  The 
capital  of  these  undertakings  rang^ 
from  the  neighborhood  of  25  million 
to  65  million  dollars,  their  aggregate 
capital  being  in  the  neighborhood  of 
200  million  dollars.  Most  of  these 
corporations  own  large  interests  in 
allied  companies. 

According  to  the  Arheiier  ZeUw^ft 
the  Austrian  trade-unions  had  1,079,- 
777  members,  including  both  sexes,  at 
the  close  of  1921.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  almost  180,000  during  the 
past  year. 

The  Duke  of  York  is  the  patron  of  a 
boys'  holiday-camp  at  New  Bomney. 
Half  of  the  boys  are  from  the  public 
schools  of  England  and  half  are  appren^ 
tices  and  young  operatives  in  mills, 
mines,  and  workshops.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond year  the  camp  has  been  in  exist- 
ence, and  it  is  proving  a  notable  suc- 
cess in  bringing  yoimg  lads  of  differmt 
social  traditions  together  during  their 
impressionable  years. 
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BY  HJALMAR  BRANTING 


[An  address  delivered  by  the  Swedish  Socialist  Prime  Minister  at  the  University  of  Chris^ 
tiania  on  June  19,  in  recognition  of  receiving  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.] 


From  the  Social'Demokraten,  June  20 
(Stockholm  OrriciAL  Sociaust  Daily) 


The  provisions  of  the  Nobel  will,  es- 
tablishing the  Peace  Prize,  specify  that 
this  shall  be  awarded  to  men  and  women 
who  have  worked  'for  the  brotherhood 
of  nations,  for  the  abolition  or  reduc- 
tion of  standing  armies,  and  for  the  or- 
ganization of  peace  congresses.* 

'The  brotherhood  of  nations'  has 
been  put  first.  This  indicates  the  prin- 
cipal goal.  The  other  points  are  ways 
and  means  of  gaining  that  goal — terms 
describing  efforts  and  desires  that  were 
common  at  the  time  that  the  will  was 
drawn.  Their  very  phrasing  is  charac- 
teristic of  that  period.  The  brother- 
hood of  nations  touches  the  deepest 
springs  of  man's  nature.  It  has  been  the 
ideal  of  the  highest  minds  for  thousands 
of  years.  Yet,  despite  all  the  progress 
of  our  civilization,  I  do  not  suppose 
anyone  would  dare  prophesy  to-day 
that  this  goal  will  be  reached  in  the  near 
future.  The  World  War  has  revealed 
too  many  abysses  between  nations, 
and  has  made  them  wider  and  deeper 
than  before;  and  the  weary  work  of  re- 
bridging  these  chasms  is  still  in  its 
beginning. 

However  distant  the  goal,  however 
bitter  our  disillusion  in  the  hope  we 
cherished  that  war  between  civilized 
nations  had  become  impossible,  there  is 
no  recourse  for  him  who  does  not  despair 
of  the  human  kind,  even  after  this 
last  relapse  into  barbarism,  except  to 
press  forward  again  toward  this  never- 


fading  ideal,  the  brotherhood  of  na«> 
tions. 

I  need  not  here  discuss  in  detail  what 
is  national  and  what  is  international. 
The  kind  of  internationalism  that  un- 
dervalues the  rights  of  nations,  and 
that  aims  at  their  ultimate  extinction 
in  cosmopoUtan  chaos,  has  never  been 
more  than  a  caricature  of  the  true  inter- 
national  spirit.  When  the  Communists 
shouted:  'The  worker  has  no  country,' 
or  when  Gustave  Herv6  —  who  later  be- 
came a  violent  nationalist  during  the 
war  —  bade  French  workers  to  throw 
their  national  flag  on  the  rubbish  heap, 
they  proclaimed  a  doctrine  that  has 
no  real  root  in  the  souls  of  men. 

Such  adherents  as  this  kind  of  inter- 
nationalism wins,  confuse  their  country 
with  its  temporary  social  forms.  Jean 
Jaur&s  reminded  us  in  his  book.  The 
New  Army,  that  commonly  the  classes 
which  enjoy  social  or  political  privileges 
identify  their  private  interests  with 
those  of  their  country:  — 

This  makes  the  instincts  of  habit,  tradi- 
tion, and  primitive  solidarity,  which  help  to 
form  the  conception  of  our  native  country, 
appear  reactionary  forces.  The  revolution- 
ists, the  pioneers,  the  advocates  of  a  higher 
justice,  must  labor  arduously  to  free  from 
such  encrustations  of  tradition  the  concept 
of  a  new  and  better  fatherland.  .  .  .  When 
the  workers  curse  their  country,  they  really 
curse  the  social  abuses  that  disgrace  it,  and 
their  very  condemnation  is  but  an  expres- 
sion of  their  longing  for  a  new  fatherland. 
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After  the  experience  of  the  World 
War,  who  can  deny  the  justice  of  this 
view?  No  such  contradiction  between 
what  is  national  and  what  is  interna- 
tional exists,  as  the  biased  definitions  in 
vogue  might  seem  to  imply.  The  great 
departed  leader,  whom  we  have  just 
quoted,  wrote:  — 

The  very  workers  who  now  hurl  anathe- 
mas against  the  ideal  of  a  fatherland  would 
rise  as  one  man  to  defend  their  native  coun- 
try in  her  day  of  danger. 

These  prophetic  words  were  fulfilled  on 
both  sides  of  the  fighting  line  when  the 
day  of  battle  came. 

But  it  is  exactly  this  deep  sense  of  the 
importance  of  what  is  national  that 
constitutes  the  foundation  and  starting- 
point  for  true  internationalism  —  for  a 
humanity  built,  not  of  units  without 
nationality,  but  of  units  organized  into 
a  volimtary  association  of  self-govern- 
ing nations. 

However,  after  a  war  and  a  Peace 
Treaty  whose  faults  and  dangers  no  one 
longer  denies,  are  we  not  further  from 
realizing  the  desires  and  hopes  of  the 
great  workers  for  peace  and  human 
brotherhood  than  we  were  two  decades 
ago?  We  have  seen  many  illusions  van- 
ish during  that  interval.  But  coming 
ages  may  not  judge  these  years  as  solely 
a  period  of  destruction  and  retrogres- 
sion. Signs  of  rejuvenation  are  too  nu- 
merous and  too  promising  for  that.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  during  the  conflicts 
between  wild  tribes,  and  between  the 
governments  that  succeeded  them, — 
which  have  stained  hmnan  history  since 
its  beginning,  —  during  the  wars  of  de- 
struction that,  with  only  short  breath- 
ing-spells for  peace  and  recovery,  con- 
stitute the  record  of  our  race,  we  have 
never  experienced  so  concentrated  and 
vast  a  climax  of  devastation  as  the  one 
that  began  in  1914. 

But  when  we  contemplate  these  un- 
exampled ravages,  we  must  not  forget 


that  a  New  Europe  was  bom  of  this 
travail.  Three  great  military  monarch- 
ies, essentially  feudal  in  their  constitu- 
tion, have  collapsed,  to  be  replaced  by 
States  recognizing  the  principle  of  na. 
tionality  and  self-determination.  The 
young  peoples  who  have  now  gained 
their  freedom,  and  who  see  before  them 
a  brighter  future,  will  not  long  linger 
over  the  suffering  by  which  their  liberty 
was  bought.  We  have  seen  with  joy 
a  free  Finland  bom  on  our  own  eastern 
border.  New  states  line  the  coast  of 
the  Baltic.  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia 
have  been  resuscitated.  The  national 
life  of  Southeastern  Europe  is  slowly 
taking  form.  What  rich  possibilities 
are  here  for  a  development  on  the  basis 
of  nationality  that  will  benefit  our  en- 
tire Continent  1 

I  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
appearance  of  these  new  free  nations 
upon  the  stage  of  Europe  has  not  been 
solely  a  festive  return  of  repatriated 
brothers.  With  them  have  come  new 
causes  of  friction  and  discord.  But,  for 
that  very  reason,  we  are  all  the  more 
justified  in  heavily  underlining  the 
second  great  item  to  the  credit  balance 
of  Europe,  after  its  dark  years  of  strug- 
gle for  the  liberation  of  its  children: 
I  mean  the  start  toward  forming  a 
League  of  Nations,  through  which  dis- 
putes between  Governments  are  to  be 
settled  according  to  the  dictates  of  right 
and  justice  and  not  by  military  force.  It 
is  a  conmfionplace  that  this  League  is  not 
what  its  ardent  champions  hoped.  The 
absence  of  President  Wilson's  country, 
as  well  as  that  of  conquered  Gremiany 
and  Russia,  limits  its  power  to  fulfill  its 
purpose,  and  has  given  an  appearance 
of  justification  to  the  claim  that  it 
is  to-day  merely  a  League  of  Victors, 
But  these  limitations  and  faults,  which 
must  and  can  be  remedied  with  the 
lapse  of  years,  do  not  affect  the  fact 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  history,a  great 
war  has  closed  by  opening  a  new  per- 
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spective  of  peace  and  understanding 
and  justice  for  the  nations  of  the  earth 
—  both  great  and  small. 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  Alfred  Nobel  recur  in  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League.  I  have  already 
quoted  the  words  of  his  will,  specifying 
the  ways  to  bring  about  a  brotherhood 
of  nations:  reduction  of  armaments 
and  peace  congresses.  A  general  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  is,  as  you  know, 
reconmiended  in  Article  VIII  of  the 
Covenant,  though  in  guarded  terms; 
and  the  annual  meetings  of  the  League's 
Assembly  are  official  peace  congresses, 
which  are  binding  upon  the  participat- 
ing states,  to  a  degree  that  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  most  statesmen  would 
have  regarded  as  Utopian. 

But  the  parallel  goes  further.  In  an 
address  delivered  in  Christiania  in  1906, 
Bertha  von  Suttner  quoted  from  a  pri- 
vate letter  written  to  her  by  Nobel:  — 

We  could  and  ought  to  reach  the  point 
where  all  States  will  mutually  pledge  them- 
selves to  fight  whatever  State  attacks  an- 
other. This  would  make  war  impossible, 
and  would  force  even  the  most  brutal  and 
senseless  Power  to  address  itself  to  a  tribu- 
nal or  to  keep  quiet.  If  the  Triple  Alliance 
included  all  the  Governments  of  Europe,  in- 
stead of  three,  peace  would  be  assured  for 
centuries. 

Here  we  have  the  idea  of  sanctions 
in  a  sharply  accentuated  form.  It  was 
softened  in  some  respects  in  Article 
XVI  of  the  Covenant;  and  last  year  the 
League  Assembly  acceded  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Scandinavian  States  that 
we  ought  to  limit  and  define  still  fur- 
ther the  too  strongly  phrased  regula- 
tions determining  the  duty  of  Govern- 
ments to  participate  in  sanctions.  But 
Nobel's  fundamental  idea  has  been 
realized.  The  whole  power  of  the 
League  will  be  directed  against  any  dis- 
turber of  the  peace.  Without  entering 
a  super-State,  for  which  the  times  are 
not  ripe,  we  approach  as  near  as  pre- 


vailing conditions  permit  that  rule  of 
law  by  which,  in  earlier  times,  Govern- 
ments asserted  their  jurisdiction  over 
powerful  subjects  who  had  hitherto 
been  wont  to  recognize  no  authority 
save  their  own. 

Nobel's  last  remark,  about  an  alli- 
ance of  all  the  States  instead  of  a  few 
of  them,  should  be  an  exhortation  for 
us  to-day  not  to  weary  in  our  efforts 
to  make  the  existing  League  of  Nations 
universal,  so  that  it  may  truly  fulfill  its 
mission.  No  nation  is  so  great  that,  in 
the  long  run,  it  will  be  able  to  remain 
outside  a  League  that  is  thus  becoming 
world-wide.  But  it  is  the  smaller  States 
that  have  special  grounds  for  promot- 
ing the  welfare  and  growth  of  such  an 
organization. 

EquaUty  among  all  the  League 
members,  based  on  the  provision  that 
each  State  has  only  one  vote  in  its 
councils,  obviously  cannot  remove  real 
inequalities  in  power.  Those  big  States 
that  lead  in  the  world's  advance  toward 
good  or  evil,  according  as  they  are 
actuated  by  motives  that  aim  at  a 
higher  humanity  or  by  greed  or  individ- 
ual profit,  will  always  exercise  an  in- 
fluence much  greater  than  their  single 
vote,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they 
have  the  support  of  their  dependent 
States.  None  the  less,  this  formal  equal- 
ity gives  the  smaller  nations  a  position 
that  they  can  utilize  in  the  service  of 
ideal  interests  and  for  the  benefit  of 
all  humanity. 

To  us  in  the  Northern  countries,  it 
has  long  seemed  natural  that  our 
representatives  should  seek  mutual 
understanding  and  mutual  support 
whenever  we  appear  together  in  inter- 
national company.  We  are  impelled  to 
do  this  by  no  desire  to  interfere  with 
each  other's  freedom,  or  to  promote  a 
policy  exclusively  our  own.  But  no  one 
who  has  participated  in  such  confer- 
ences has  failed  to  feel  an  added  strength 
when  we  have  stood  together.    The 
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special  nature  of  European  problems 
has  not  seldom  extended  our  unity 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Northern 
countries.  All  the  nations  who  were 
not  drawn  into  the  World  War  have 
had  in  some  particulars  the  same  ideas 
regarding  the  road  that  is  to  lead  us  to 
better  times.  Thus,  there  has  grown  up 
spontaneously  a  certain  community  of 
sentiment  among  the  Powers  that  were 
neutral  in  the  war.  We  have  found 
ourselves  side  by  side  at  Geneva  and  at 
Genoa. 

So  long  as  the  problem  of  the  world's 
reconstruction    continues    to    be    the 
principal  theme  occupying  every  na- 
tion, it  is  natural  that  groups  should  be 
formed  within  the  League  according  to 
attitudes  toward  that  question.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  mutual  understand- 
ing should  not  be  reached  between  us 
neutrals  and  some  of  the  other  groups 
that  are  formed  or  forming  inside  the 
League.    We  Northern  nations  have 
important  cultural  points  of  contact 
with   Finland   and   the   other   Baltic 
States.    The  members  of  the  Little 
Entente    have   repeatedly   advocated 
measures  that  have  diverged  from  the 
one-sided    programme    of    the    great 
Powers.  We  detect  the  same  tendency, 
to  a  marked  degree,  among  the  numer- 
ous representatives  from  South  America. 
Take  it  all  in  all,  the  League  of  Nations 
is  not  doomed  hopelessly  to  deteriorate 
into  a  powerless  appendage  of  one  or 
the  other  of  the  great  Powers.  If  we  do 
our  best  to  reconcile  the  hearts  of  men 
and  nations,  —  as  is  our  obvious  duty, 
—  we  shall  have  abundant  opportunity 
to  assert  ourselves,  even  though  we  are 
individually  too  small  and  too  few  to 
make  our  isolated  voices  heard  in  the 
loud  clamor  of  the  great  world-concert. 
One  other  suggestion  may  be  per- 
mitted me.   The  League  of  Nations  is 
not,  as  you  know,  the  only  organization 
that  has  inscribed  on  its  banner  the 


preservation  of  peace  through  justice. 
Before  the  World  War  there  were  many 
persons,  even  though  they  lacked  ade- 
quate comprehension  of  the  interna- 
tional labor  movement,  who  hoped  to 
be  rescued  by  it,  should  a  war  threaten. 
They  counted  upon  the  working  people 
of  the  world  to  prevent  such  a  catastro- 
phe. We  now  know  that  this  hope  was 
not  fulfilled.  The  World  War  broke  out 
with  such  violence  —  it  so  successfully 
monopolized  from  the  outset  the  agen- 
cies to  lead  and  mislead  public  opinion 
—  that  there  was  no  time  for  inquiry 
and  judgment.  None  the  less»  the 
antimilitarist  spirit  has  been  strength- 
ened tremendously  among  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  it  may  not  prove  equally 
powerless  again.  Although  Bolshevism 
has  split  the  working  people  of  Europe 
into  factions,  the  Trade-Union  Inter- 
national of  Amsterdam  is  stronger  than 
ever  before.  Its  score  of  millions  of 
members  remains  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with;  and  propaganda  against  war  con- 
tinues  uninterruptedly  in  its  ranks. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  League  of 
Nations.  It  is  a  task  of  untold  difficulty 
to  create  an  organization  that  will 
effectively  preserve  peace  in  this  world 
of  conflicting  interests  and  selfish  pur- 
poses; but  difficulties  must  not  deter  us. 
I  wish  to  close  with  these  simple  re- 
marks by  James  Bryce,  which  might  be 
cited  as  the  last  wUl  and  testament  of 
that  venerable  champion  of  peace  and 
humanity:  — 

The  obstacles  are  not  invincible.  But  in 
any  case  we  must  attack  them,  because  they 
are  after  all  much  smaller  than  the  dangns 
which  will  continue  to  threaten  civilizaticm, 
if  present  conditions  persist.  The  world  can- 
not be  left  where  it  is.  If  the  nations  do  not 
try  to  destroy  war,  war  will  destroy  them. 
Some  sort  of  united  action  on  the  part  of  all 
the  States  that  value  peace  is  absolutdiy 
necessary;  and  instead  of  retreating  befcHre 
the  difficulties,  we  must  recognize  this  ne- 
cessity  and  press  forward. 
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BY  fiUE  HALfiVY 


[Professor  HalSvy,  of  the  Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences  PoliHques  at  Paris,  is  probably  as  toell  in- 
formed upon  social  questions  in  Great  Britain  as  any  living  European.  He  is  the  author  of  A 
History  of  the  English  People  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  following  article  summarizes 
the  significant  passages  of  a  much  longer  essay  on  the  topic  here  discussed,  which  is  doubly  imn 
portant  at  present,  because  the  British  Labor  Party  is  commonly  understood  to  have  an  even 
chance  of  carrying  the  next  general  election.] 


From  La  Revue  Politique  et  Parlemeniaire,  July  10 
(Independent  PoLmcAii-ArFAiBS  Monthly) 


When  the  Armistice  dawned,  Eng- 
land conceived  enthusiastic  hopes  of  a 
new  era  for  the  human  race  in  general 
and  the  British  democracy  in  particu- 
lar. The  brilliant  statesman  who  pre- 
sided over  the  destinies  of  the  nation 
promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  make 
Great  Britain  *a  country  fit  for  heroes 
to  live  in.*  He  flattered  himself  that 
he  could  go  far  in  that  direction. 

The  lessons  of  the  war  seemed  to 
promise  much.  In  the  midst  of  that 
conflict,  Parliament  had  with  marvel- 
ous unanimity  voted  a  new  suff'rage- 
law,  and  a  public-school  law  so  liberal 
that  its  passage  Would  have  been 
inconceivable  prior  to  1914.  The 
Government  had  assumed,  with  the 
general  consent  of  the  people,  a  multi- 
tude of  functions  that  no  one  would 
have  dreamed  of  conferring  upon  it  a 
few  years  before.  When  peace  arrived, 
the  State  regulated  the  country's 
commerce,  decided  what  exports  and 
imports  were  to  be  permitted,  rationed 
the  articles  consimied  by  every  citizen, 
operated  the  coal  mines,  administered 
the  railways  and  the  merchant  fleet, 
manufactured  mimitions,  and  con- 
trolled every  industry  directly  or 
indirectly  affecting  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  Was  this  magnificent  politico- 
industrial  machine,  with  which  Great 


Britain  had  won  her  victory,  to  be 
scrapped? 

Was  the  arrival  of  peace  to  be  the 
signal  for  a  return  to  the  anarchy  of 
other  days?  Neither  the  working 
people  nor  the  intellectuals  thought 
this  possible.  Even  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, responsive  as  he  is  to  every  shift  of 
public  opinion,  apparently  planned  for 
several  months,  to  continue  after  peace 
had  come,  in  the  interest  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  the  State  control  that  had 
won  such  prestige  during  the  war. 

In  1919  the  Government  introduced 
a  bill  to  relieve  the  housing  shortage. 
It  authorized  the  local  authorities  to 
submit  to  the  Central  Government, 
within  three  months,  plans  for  dwell- 
ings sufficient  to  house  the  people 
properly.  These  houses  were  to  be 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers, 
upon  the  approval  of  each  project  by 
the  appropriate  cabinet-officer.  That 
oflScer  could  disapprove  a  project  only 
when  he  considered  it  inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  situation.  A 
second  bill  was  introduced  to  create  a 
Ministry  of  Communications,  to  con- 
trol all  railways,  tramways,  canals, 
highways,  bridges,  harbors,  and  elec- 
tric-power service.  This  Ministry  was 
to  possess  all  the  authority  and  func- 
tions  that  had   been   distributed   to 
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different  organs  of  the  Grovemment 
during  the  war,  plus  additional  powers 
to  be  conferred  upon  it. 

No  definite  proposal  was  made  to 
nationalize  the  coal  mines,  although 
the  miners  had  made  this  a  plank  in 
their  programme  for  several  years.  In 
1919  the  mine-workers  presented  claims 
for  higher  pay  and  improved  working- 
conditions,  under  the  threat  of  a 
complete  stoppage  of  operations.  A 
Commission  was  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  industry.  It  was  composed  of 
six  representatives  of  the  operators  and 
six  representatives  of  the  workers  and 
a  nonpartisan  chairman.  This  Com- 
mission recommended  the  national- 
ization of  the  mines  by  the  deciding 
vote  of  Judge  Sankey,  its  presiding 
officer.  The  Cabinet  had  given  the 
distinct  impression  that  it  would  adopt 
whatever  recommendations  the  Com- 
mission made.  Consequently,  for  sev- 
eral weeks  during  the  summer  of  1919, 
the  nationalization  of  the  railways  and 
the  coal  mines  of  Great  Britain  seemed 
virtually  to  have  been  decided. 

Among  the  advocates  of  such  meas- 
ures were  not  only  professed  Socialists 
like  Sidney  Webb,  but  such  men  as 
Lord  Haldane,  who  had  begim  to 
reappear  before  the  public  after  the 
quasi-ostracism  imposed  upon  him  by 
his  suspected  pro-German  leanings 
during  the  war.  His  testimony  before 
the  Commission  was  published  in  the 
form  of  a  pamphlet,  and  became  a 
prominent  propaganda-document  in 
favor  of  the  views  it  presented. 

However,  the  Radicals  themselves 
were  not  united  on  this  issue.  For  a 
dozen  years  or  more,  certain  Socialists, 
heirs  of  the  old  Ruskin  tradition,  had 
been  in  revolt  against  the  dry,  prosaic, 
mechanical,  bureaucratic  collectivism 
of  the  Webbs.  Would  a  society  where 
every  industry  was  run  by  the  state, 
the  way  the  Post  Office  is  run  at  pres- 
ent, prove  to  be  that  paradise  on  earth. 


that  perennial  bower  of  bliss,  which  so 
many  prophets  promised  to  working 
people?  These  insurgents  advocated 
instead  the  organization  of  all  pro- 
ducers into  guilds,  around  which 
clustered,  in  their  minds,  something  of 
the  poetry  of  the  Christian  Middle 
Ages;  or  else,  the  revolutionary  Syndi- 
calism in  vogue  among  reformers  across 
the  Channel. 

This  division  already  existed  among 
the  Socialists  when  the  war  came. 
Soon  every  worker  who  was  not  drafted 
into  the  army  was  imder  quasi-military 
discipline  in  factories  and  munition- 
works.  Men,  women,  and  children  re- 
ceived higher  wages  than  ever  before, 
but  all  the  trade-union  rights  they  had 
possessed  in  times  of  peace  disappeared. 
The  right  to  strike  was  abolished.  No 
channel  was  left  them  to  express  their 
grievances  and  discontent.  The  result 
was  a  general  spirit  of  revolt,  both 
against  the  Government,  which  had 
condemned  them  to  forced  labor,  and 
against  their  own  trade-union  officials, 
whom  they  suspected  of  conspiring 
with  the  Government  at  their  cost. 

This  ferment  was  aheady  causing 
the  authorities  serious  concern  when 
the  Russian  Revolution,  in  the  summ^ 
of  1917,  added  to  its  gravity.  British 
labor,  suffering  from  the  nerve-fatigue 
of  working  at  high  pressure  under 
strict  war-control,  natiu*ally  caught 
with  eager  ear  the  news  that  the 
working  people  of  Russia  had  over- 
turned a  government  through  their 
factory  committees,  and  had  substi- 
tuted for  it  a  new  society.  The  British 
Premier,  faithful  to  the  tradition  of 
opportunism  that  had  so  successfully 
guided  English  policy  in  the  past,  took 
prompt  account  of  this  situation.  The 
Whitley  Committee,  so  called  from  the 
name  of  its  chairman,  had  already 
been  appointed  to  study  ways  and 
means  for  improving  the  relations 
between   employers   and   emiJoyees. 
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This  Committee  hastened  its  labors 
and  published  a  series  of  reports, 
during  1917  and  1918,  recommending 
the  organization  of  mixed  councils  of 
masters  and  men  to  confer  upon  topics 
of  common  interest.  The  Government 
speedily  took  measures  to  put  these 
recommendations  into  effect.  A  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  also  was 
simunoned,  which  passed  resolutions 
in  favor  of  an  eight-hour  day  and  a 
legal  minimiun  wage. 

Meanwhile,  the  miners  also  were 
taking  action.  Their  general  demand 
for  nationalization  of  the  coal  industry 
had  now  become  more  specific.  They 
proposed  a  Mining  Council  of  ten 
members,  representing  the  consumers, 
the  employers,  and  the  workers;  and 
District  Mining  Councils  and  Pit  Com- 
mittees subordinate  to  the  former. 
These  were  to  control  coal-mining 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  This 
proposal  was  to  be  incorporated  in  a 
Government  bill  which  Lloyd  George 
promised  to  introduce. 

However,  the  Government  did  not 
keep  its  engagement.  The  two  oppos- 
ing tendencies,  the  bureaucratic  col- 
lectivism advocated  by  the  miners  and 
the  guild  socialism  championed  by  the 
Whitley  reports,  were  played  off  against 
each  other  by  employers,  aided  by  the 
Government.  Mine  owners  and  opera- 
tors professed  to  be  enthusiastic  for 
Pit  Conunittees.  In  their  scheme,  these 
bodies  were  given  no  administrative 
authority.  They  were  to  consist  of  an 
equal  number  of  representatives  of 
employers  and  workers,  whose  func- 
tion it  was  to  discuss  amicably  matters 
relating  directly  to  the  welfare  of  the 
latter:  wages,  working-hours,  safety 
devices,  sanitation,  and  the  like.  At 
the  same  time.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham, 
one  of  the  six  representatives  of  the 
employers  on  the  Sankey  Conmiission, 
submitted  a  plan  for  grouping  mines 
into  a  limited  niunber  of  large  district 


companies,  each  of  which  was  to  be 
administered  by  a  board  upon  which 
the  Government  and  the  workers 
would  be  represented.  The  Pit  Com- 
mittees would  perform  the  fimctions  of 
the  Whitley  Coimcils  at  each  indi- 
vidual mine. 

Uoyd  George  decided  to  champion 
the  Duckham  plan  of  imification, 
rather  than  the  scheme  for  nationaliz- 
ing the  mines  proposed  by  the  Sankey 
Commission.  In  a  word,  the  Govern- 
ment offered  to  mediate  between  em- 
ployers and  employees,  and  encour- 
aged them  to  settle  their  differences 
amicably  and  to  reorganize  industry  on 
a  better  basis  than  hitherto,  but  refused 
to  assume  responsibility  for  operating 
the  mines. 

This  led  to  a  succession  of  con- 
gresses and  conferences  in  which  the 
hostility  of  the  miners  to  the  Duckham 
plan  was  played  off  against  the  hostil- 
ity of  the  mine-operators  to  the  Sankey 
plan,  and  behind  the  dust  of  this  con- 
flict the  Government  was  able  to  beat 
a  retreat  and  repudiate  its  original 
programme  of  nationalization. 

After  this,  the  miners  began  to  lose 
interest  in  the  specific  proposal  to 
nationalize  the  mines,  which  never  had 
appealed  powerfully  to  the  rank  and 
file;  and  their  attention  was  absorbed 
by  questions  of  wages,  for  the  cost  of 
living  still  continued  to  rise.  Finally 
their  demands  resulted  in  a  strike  that 
lasted  three  months,  and  ended  in  a 
nominal  success  for  the  workers.  But 
the  period  of  post-war  prosperity  was 
already  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  new 
wage-scale,  which  was  based  on  the 
price  of  coal,  brought  no  improvement. 
Indeed,  the  employers  immediately 
took  the  offensive. 

At  the  end  of  March,  1921,  when 
Government  control  was  terminated, 
the  operators  promptly  notified  their 
men  that  working-conditions  would  be 
radically  changed.    The  miners  refused 
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to  accept  the  new  schedule,  which 
represented  a  considerable  decrease  in 
wages.  What  followed  was  called  a 
strike  by  the  operators  and  a  lockout 
by  the  men.  Whichever  term  is  ap- 
plied to  it,  it  lasted  for  three  months. 

The  miners  insisted  that  uniform 
wage-rates  should  be  established  for 
the  whole  Kingdom,  or  at  least  that  a 
minimum  wage  should  be  fixed.  The 
mine-operators  insisted  that  different 
wage-schedules  should  prevail  in  dif- 
ferent districts.  Then  the  miners  pro- 
posed  that  the  revenues  of  the  mines  be 
pooled,  in  order  that  equal  wages  might 
be  paid  in  spite  of  local  differences  in 
the  cost  of  mining.  By  proposing  a 
national  pool,  they  hoped  to  raise 
again  the  question  of  nationalizing  the 
mines.  However,  the  Government  ob- 
jected to  this  project,  and  the  other 
trade-unions  were  lukewarm  toward  it. 
After  all  these  controversies,  a  mining- 
law  finally  passed  Parliament,  making 
the  establishment  of  Whitley  Councils 
in  the  mines  permissive  but  not  com- 
pulsory. Thus  ended  all  the  grand 
plans  of  nationalization  discussed  so 
ardently  immediately  after  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution. 

With  the  railways,  the  story  is  the 
same.  A  bill  introduced  in  Parliament, 
in  February  1919,  for  creating  a  Min- 
istry of  Communications,  was  passed, 
subject  to  radical  amendments  which 
deprived  the  new  Minister  of  Trans- 
portation of  most  of  the  powers  that  it 
was  originally  proposed  to  give  him. 
So  certain  was  the  Labor  Party,  imme- 
diately after  the  Armistice,  that  the 
railways  would  be  nationalized,  that  it 
hardly  took  the  trouble  to  agitate  the 
issue.  But  railway  employees  were 
interested  first  and  foremost  in  wages. 
So  the  Government  appointed  a  Cen- 
tral Wages  Board,  consisting  of  em- 
ployees and  employers,  and  in  addi- 
tion an  Advisory  Committee  of  a  dozen 
railway  managers  and  four  working- 


men,  to  study  all  pending  questicms 
and  make  their  recommendation  to  the 
Cabinet. 

The  result  was  a  series  of  suggestions 
practically  parallel  with  the  Duckham 
plan  for  reorganizing  the  mining  in- 
dustry. There  was  to  be  unification, 
amalgamation,  but  no  nationalization. 
The  industrial  anarchy  of  the  pre-war 
period  was  to  be  avoided.  The  Gov- 
ernment was  to  force  competing  rail- 
ways to  group  themselves  into  larger 
regional  units.  At  the  head  of  each 
unit  was  to  be  an  administrative  coun- 
cil upon  which  the  employees  were  to  be 
represented. 

This  project  was  before  the  public  a 
long  time  without  greatly  interesting 
anyone.  The  Labor  Party  had  a  rival 
project  for  the  immediate  consolida^ 
tion  of  all  the  roads  in  the  country  and 
their  administration  by  a  board  of 
seven  commissioners.  However,  this 
was  merely  a  demonstration  and  not 
intended  to  be  taken  seriously.  On 
May  3,  19£1,  the  railways  and  their 
employees  signed  an  amicable  agree- 
ment, quite  independently  of  all  the 
Government  boards  and  conunittees, 
either  proposed  or  existing,  that  pro- 
visionally settled  working-conditions 
on  the  roads. 

These  two  cases  are  typical  of  the 
gradual  nibbling-away  of  the  ambitious 
progranmie  of  reform  proposed  by  the 
radical  and  progressive  elements  of 
Great  Britain  immediately  after  the 
Armistice.  Silently  and  patiently  the 
governing  classes  in  England,  under 
the  leadership  of  Lloyd  Greorge,  mas- 
tered the  agitation  among  the  workers. 
The  whole  scheme  of  projected  legis- 
lation in  their  behalf  collapsed.  The 
proposed  eight-hour  bill  has  not  been 
submitted.  The  war  act  regulating 
wages  has  expired  by  limitation,  and 
nothing  has  been  substituted  in  its 
place.  A  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Trade  Boards  Act,  of  1909,  that  would 
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have  given  the  Minister  of  Labor  power 
to  appoint  Trade  Boards  for  any  indus- 
try where  he  considered  or  believed  the 
employees  to  be  underpaid,  failed  to  pass 
the  gauntlet  of  its  Parliamentary  critics. 

Lideed,  it  is  the  middle  classes, 
staggering  under  a  burden  of  direct 
taxation  of  which  a  Frenchman  can 
form  no  conception,  that  are  now  giv- 
ing the  Government  concern.  They 
demand  strict  economy  in  public  ex- 
penditures, and  as  a  result,  the  whole 
policy  of  Government  welfare-work  has 
been  radically  curtailed.  The  housing 
programme  was  stopped  after  166,000 
tenements  or  workers'  dwellings  had 
been  contracted  for.  Of  these,  68,000 
are  finished,  69,000  are  in  course  of 
erection,  and  39,000  have  not  yet  been 
started  —  and  perhaps  never  will  be, 
unless  money  is  provided.  The  new 
Public  School  Act  is  not  enforced  for 
similar  reasons. 

Meanwhile  nothing  has  shaken  the 
solid  structure  of  the  Labor  Party,  and 
if  it  has  lost  some  seats  of  late  in  City 
Councils,  because  protesting  taxpayers 
demanded  economy,  it  has  won  a  se- 
ries of  victories  in  Parliamentary  by- 
elections.  It  hopes  to  double  and  per- 
haps treble  its  delegation  in  the  House 
of  Commons  at  the  next  general  elec- 
tion. It  is  the  least  doctrinaire  labor 
party  in  the  world.  It  is  an  opportu- 
nist organization  to  meet  the  daily 
emergencies  of  the  working  people  as 
they  arise.  If  such  action  harmonizes 
with  Socialism,  well  and  good;  but  if 
not,  its  undogmatic  leaders  throw  the 
Socialist  programme  aside.  We  cannot 
even  claim  that  the  failure  of  the 
ambitious  projects  that  I  have  de- 
scribed, for  placing  the  industries  and 
conmierce  of  the  Kingdom  under  State 
control,  has  been  imwelcome  to  the 
trade-imions.  We  might  say  that  these 
proposed  reforms  were  defeated  with 
the  connivance,  and  even  the  collab- 
oration, of  labor  leaders. 
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The  economic  history  of  Europe  for 
twenty  years  has  been  dominated  by 
one  great  fact:  the  rapid  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living.  That  movement  does  not 
date  from  the  war,  but  it  was  accel- 
erated by  the  war  until  everybody  was 
acutely  conscious  of  it.  Inflation  and 
a  simultaneous  falling-off  of  production 
explain  why  this  movement  has  of  late 
acquired  imprecedented  rapidity.  Prior 
to  1914,  it  might  be  explained  by  the 
growing  output  of  gold.  However  that 
may  be,  the  rise  in  prices  has  caused 
revolutionary  changes  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth.  Whoever  lives  on  a 
fixed  income,  whether  derived  from 
security  investments  or  received  for 
services,  instinctively  feels  that  he  be- 
longs to  a  decadent  class.  While  such 
persons  are  growing  poorer,  those  who 
own  physical  property,  whether  manu- 
facturers or  merchants,  are  rapidly 
growing  richer.  But  where  shall  we 
place  the  wage-earners  in  this  catego- 
ry? Are  they  the  victims  or  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  new  situation?  Their 
position  is  so  imstable  that  it  is  difficult 
to  define.  If  they  increase  their  wages 
by  strikes  and  threats  of  strikes,  they 
only  stimulate  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living.  While  each  new  addition  to  his 
wages  makes  the  workingman  feel  his 
power,  his  discovery  that  this^pros- 
perity  is  an  elusive  will-o'-the-wisp 
that  ever  escapes  his  grasp  fills  his  soul 
with  sullen  discontent.  He  becomes  a 
revolutionary. 

Eventually  there  is  a  crisis.  Manu- 
facturers and  merchants  can  no  longer 
sell  their  goods.  They  lower  prices  by 
the  minimum  required  to  move  their 
stocks,  and  lower  wages  by  the  maxi- 
mimi  that  their  workingmen  will  bear. 
If  the  latter  strike,  the  employer  does 
not  suffer.  For  in  the  first  place,  the 
strike  is  doomed  to  fail;  in  the  second 
place,  it  reduces  the  number  of  pro- 
ducers at  the  very  moment  when 
owners  of  goods  desire  to  restrict  pro- 
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duction.  Strikes  merely  add  new 
hordes  of  unemployed  to  the  number 
already  without  work. 

In  England  these  idle  wage-earners 
multiplied,  between  the  summer  of  1920 
and  the  spring  of  1921,  until  they  ap- 
proached two  millions.  Thereupon  un- 
employment naturally  became  the  first 
concern  of  every  labor  leader. 

Before  the  war,  England  outdid  Ger- 
many in  her  system  of  workingmen's 
insurance  against  accidents, .  illness, 
and  unemployment.  The  law  of  1911 
experimentally  taxed  the  cost  of  this 
insurance  against  three  parties:  the 
employers,  the  workingmen,  and  the 
Government.  Successive  amendments 
to  the  law  have  extended  it  until  it  now 
covers  twelve  million  workers. 

However,  a  weekly  dole  of  15«.,  even 
with  the  addition  of  Ss.  for  his  wife  and 
Is.  for  each  child  more  than  fourteen 
years  of  age,  is  not  enough  to  keep  a 
workingman  above  the  distress  level. 
Even  if  the  amount  were  raised  to  a 
pound  sterling  at  the  sole  expense  of 
the  taxpayers,  as  the  Labor  Party  de- 
mands, it  would  not  be  enough.  So  the 
British  public  is  asking  whether  there  is 
not  a  more  radical  remedy  that  will 
cure  the  original  evil  of  unemployment. 
Such  a  remedy  exists  —  to  recover  the 
markets  that  gave  work  to  British  la- 
bor before  the  war.  England's  primary 
problem  is  not  to  balance  her  budget  or 
to  collect  the  utmost  indemnity  from 
Germany;  it  is  to  solve  the  unemploy- 
ment crisis,  to  revive  the  trade  and 
industry  of  Central  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, and  to  reopen  former  markets  for 
her  wares. 

This  situation  has  turned  her  people 
back  to  the  economic  convictions  dear 
to  their  fathers.  They  again  believe 
that  the  citizen  does  not  become 
wealthy  by  accumulating  money,  but 
by  trading  with  other  producers,  whose 
prosperity  is  the  comer  stone  of  his  own 
prosperity.    Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo 


preached  this  doctrine.  Richard  Cob- 
den  popularized  it  with  the  masses 
three  quarters  of  a  century  ago.  Nor- 
man Angel,  the  author  of  The  Great 
Illusion^  restated  it  on  the  eve  of  the 
late  war.  John  Maynard  Keynes,  the 
prophet  of  The  Economic  Consequences 
of  the  Peacey  is  its  present  champion. 
The  Labor  Party  stands  solidly  behind 
these  principles.  But  are  they  labor 
principles?  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo, 
Richard  Cobden,  Norman  Angel,  and 
Maynard  Keynes  are  far  from  being 
Socialists;  they  are  doctrinaire  liberals, 
and  convinced  adversaries  of  Socialism. 
This  ebbing  of  Socialist  idealism  in 
England,  of  which  every  fact  that  we 
have  cited  gives  indubitable  evidence, 
will,  we  venture  to  predict,  prove  per- 
manent. Socialists  may  assert  that  the 
popularity  of  State  Socialism  after  1914 
was  an  abnormal  phenomenon  having  no 
connection  with  the  healthy  progress  of 
Socialist  thought;  that  the  apparent  re- 
action of  to-day  is  merely  a  return  to  nor^ 
mal,  and  that,  when  it  has  run  its  course 
and  the  present  crisis  has  passed.  Social- 
ism will  again  begin  to  make  converts. 
Perhaps.  But  this  does  not  affect  the 
fact  that  the  Labor  Party  has  wilfully 
neglected  a  peculiarly  favorable  oppor- 
timity  to  put  through  the  nationaUza^ 
tion  of  Great  Britain's  coal  mines  and 
railways  without  much  shock  to  exist- 
ing business.  And  thb  occasion  having 
passed,  —  passed,  as  we  have  tried  to 
make  clear,  with  the  Labor  Party's  con- 
nivance, —  that  body  now  finds  itself  in 
an  inconsistent  position.  Solidly  sup- 
ported by  a  disciplined  organization,  its 
representatives  sit  in  Parliament  as  the 
recognized  Opposition  to  Lloyd  George^s 
bourgeois  C<Milition .  But  when  the  Plar- 
ty  casts  about  for  a  programme  around 
which  the  masses  of  its  followers  can 
raUy  on  election  day,  it  has  no  Social- 
ist doctrine  to  offer,  but  proclaims  old 
principles  championed  by  bourgeou 
liberalism  for  hsdf  a  century. 


COLORED  SOLDIERS 

BY  PIERRE  KHORAT 

From  Le  Correspondant,  Jtdy  10 
(Liberal  Catholic  Buconthlt) 


Colored  colonials  occupy  an  im- 
portant place  in  our  new  military  pro- 
gramme. It  is  estimated  that  an  army 
of  606,000  men,  upon  a  peace  basis,  is 
necessary  for  the  security  of  France. 
Nearly  100,000  of  these  will  be  pro- 
fessional soldiers;  300,000  will  be  raised 
by  compulsory  enlistment  at  home; 
and  the  remaining  206,000  by  compul- 
sory enlistment  in  the  colonies.  Before 
the  war  we  had  70,000  native  troops, 
all  stationed  in  our  overseas  possessions. 
Therefore,  we  now  propose  to  add  more 
than  130,000  men  to  the  number  pre- 
viously drafted  from  our  colonies. 

This  is  not  a  new  proposal.  Twelve 
years  ago.  Colonel  Mangin  eulogized 
our  black  forces  and  advocated  the 
more  extensive  use  of  colored  troops. 
Then  came  our  Morocco  campaign. 
There  is  a  current  proverb :  *  A  Tunisian 
is  a  woman;  an  Algerian  a  man;  a 
Moroccan  a  warrior.'  We  expected  our 
new  conquest  to  cost  us  dear  and  to 
require  large  forces.  After  the  Algeciras 
Conference,  we  realized  that  we  must 
make  some  definite  decision  regarding  a 
campaign.  It  would  not  do  for  France 
to  mobilize  in  Morocco  an  army  that 
she  might  need  for  home  defense.  A 
German  fleet  could  render  exceedingly 
dangerous,  and  perhaps  prevent  en- 
tirely, its  withdrawal  in  an  emergency. 
Moreover,  foreign  military  service  was 
very  impopular  at  home.  Our  memories 
of  Tonkin  and  Madagascar  were  still 
vivid.  All  added  to  the  force  of  Colonel 
Mangin's  argimients. 

Prudent  as  his  proposal  seemed,  it 
was  not  easy  to  seciure  its  adoption.  It 


encoimtered  strong  popular  prejudice, 
and  much  obstruction  from  mUitary 
lovers  of  tradition.  However,  toward 
the  end  of  1911,  Colonel  Mangin  began 
to  convert  his  opponents.  The  course 
of  affairs  in  Morocco  helped  him.  The 
troops  from  Algiers  and  Timis  employed 
there  speedily  won  the  commendation 
of  their  severest  and  most  biased  crit- 
ics. Their  use  materially  lightened  the 
draft  upon  our  troops  at  home. 

Then  came  the  World  War  to  upset 
all  established  precedents.  We  were 
soon  forced  to  employ,  not  only  black 
soldiers,  but  any  kind  of  soldiers, 
black,  yellow,  or  brown,  that  could  be 
of  service.  Men  from  Tunis,  Algiers^ 
Morocco,  Senegal,  Anam,  Madagascar^ 
and  Somaliland  served  as  laborers,  hos- 
pital attendants,  truck-drivers,  and 
combatant  troops.  Altogether,  we  re- 
cruited nearly  850,000  colored  warriors 
and  workers,  who  performed  their  duty 
acceptably  in  the  battle  line  and  in  the 
rear.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  as  some 
enthusiasts  have  done,  that  they  fought 
better  than  our  white  soldiers,  and  that 
we  should  have  lost  the  war  without 
them.  But  their  aid  was  so  appreciated 
that  it  was  seriously  proposed  to  natu- 
ralize them  en  masse  as  compensation 
for  their  services. 

For  four  years,  our  writers  and  prop- 
agandists behind  the  front  promised 
that  wars  should  end  and  a  Golden 
Age  should  follow  oiur  victory.  But  the 
scourge  of  militarism  we  hoped  to 
abolish  torments  us  as  cruelly  as  ever. 
Not  only  do  we  still  have  that  scourge 
at  home,  but  we  are  spreading  it  among 
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nations  that  have  not  known  it  hitherto. 
Before*  justice  and  civilization  triumph- 
ed over  barbarism/  we  recruited  a  few 
thousand  soldiers  for  local  service  in 
Indo-China,  Madagascar,  and  Africa. 
Except  our  Senegal  troops,  who  were 
employed  in  Morocco  and  the  Congo, 
these  forces  did  not  leave  their  native 
lands.    Military  service  was  welcome 
and  imposed  no  heavy  sacrifice  upon 
the  natives.    Nor  did  it  leave  bitter 
memories  behind.    Now,  the  colored 
race  is  swept  up  in  the  cyclone  of  mili- 
tarism of  which  we  are  the  centre. 
They  sent  850,000  of  their  most  vigor- 
ous yoimg  men  to  fight  militarism  in 
Europe,  and  the  survivors  have  brought 
back  the  infection  to  their  native  land. 
Before  the  war,  our  colonial  soldiers 
lived  with  their  families,  except  when 
upon  military  expeditions.    They  re- 
turned to  their  garrisons  to  find  their 
wives  and  children  awaiting  them.  The 
'married  men's  camp*  was  often  the 
largest  population-centre  of  the  district 
where  they  were  stationed.    To-day, 
they  are  taken  away  to  a  country  where 
the  warmth  of  their  welcome  does  not 
temper  the  frigidity  of  the  climate,  and 
where  they  must  live  for  years  in  moral 
isolation  and  exile.  In  the  old  days  they 
learned  trades,  made  the  brick  and  the 
lime  of  which  they  built  their  barracks, 
constructed  roads  and  bridges,  and  cul- 
tivated little  farms  and  gardens  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  their  offi- 
cers. Most  of  them,  when  their  period 
of  service  was  over,  took  back  to  their 
native  villages  savings  that  enabled 
them  to  live  in  idleness  and  dignity 
among  their  fellow  tribesmen.  Others 
found  employment  in  their  respective 
trades  with  our  white  colonials.  To-day 
these  men  languish  for  years  in  great 
barracks  and  cantonments,  learning  a 
military  profession  that  haslSecome  so 
complicated  that  it  leaves  no  time  to 
master  the  pursuits  of  peace.  During 
their  long  absence  many  forget  their 


native  village  and  stay  in  Europe  after 
they  are  discharged  from  the  army,  *to 
live  like  Europeans.'  They  find  em- 
ployment among  us  as  common  labor- 
L,  longshoremen,  and  the  like,  having 
learned  no  trades  to  qualify  them  for 
better  places. 

Before  the  war  our  colored  troops 
met  enemies  more  numerous,  but  less 
well-equipped  and  trained  than  them- 
selves. They  fought  wiUingly  because 
they  were  fighting  savage  neighbors, 
whose  forays  brought  massacre  and 
pillage  to  the  lands  of  theirfellowtribes- 
men.  To-day  they  learn  a  difierent  kind 
of  war,  where  the  very  air  is  heavy  with 
poison,  where  the  enemy  is  invisible, 
where  the  land  trembles  and  is  rent 
asimder,  where  death  whistles  and 
shrieks  on  every  hand,  where  ruined 
villages  and  shell-torn  fields  make  the 
path  of  war  resemble  the  fury-ridden 
trail  of  an  insane  God.  Certainly  they 
are  no  better  off  for  helping  to  win  a 
war  to  destroy  a  militarism  that  was 
almost  idyllic  compared  with  the  mil- 
itarism that  took  its  place. 

However,  this  calling  upon  the  na- 
tives of  Asia  and  Africa  to  serve  in  our 
regiments  is  more  than  a  philosophical 
paradox.  It  is  undermining  the  pros- 
perity of  our  dependencies.  Since  the 
war,  our  economists  and  engineers  have 
been  busy  proving  to  us  that  these 
possessions  are  not  producing  as  they 
should.  We  are  told  that  they  should 
supply  us  with  what  we  now  buy  from 
foreign  lands  —  that  they  are  mines 
of  incalculable  wealth.  We  are  shown 
elaborate  computations  of  areas  and 
products  and  population,  demonstrat- 
ing that  we  are  'a  nation  of  100  million 
people,'  and  entirely  self-sufiicient  if 
we  but  utilize  our  resources  systemati- 
cally. A  proposal  is  on  foot  to  appro- 
priate four  billion  francs  for  developing 
our  colonies.  But  what  does  all  this 
amount  to  if  we  have  no  labor?  What 
does  it  profit  us  to  construct  great  ir- 
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rigation-works  along  the  Niger  to  raise 
cotton  for  our  spinners,  to  bring  under 
cultivation  vast  tracts  of  land  in  Indo- 
China  to  furnish  us  with  rice,  to  tap 
the  forests  of  Kamerun  and  Congo  with 
logging  roads,  to  open  mines  in  Tonkin 
and  Madagascar,  if  there  are  no  people 
in  those  places  to  cultivate  the  fields, 
to  fell  the  timber,  and  to  mine  the  ore? 
Yet  that  is  precisely  what  will  follow 
compulsory  service  in  our  overseas  pos- 
sessions. 

Indeed,  the  population  problem  in 
our  colonies  is  already  quite  as  serious 
as  it  is  at  home.  Fifty  million  people 
are  scattered  over  more  than  four  mil- 
lion square  miles  of  territory.  Most  of 
these  are  concentrated  in  the  Algerian 
littoral,  the  deltas  of  Anam,  and  the 
regions  south  of  the  Niger.  The  rest 
wander  over  immense  stretches  of  al- 
most uninhabited  territory. 

If  we  draft  into  our  barracks  the 
most  vigorous  and  intelligent  young 
men  of  these  dependencies,  men  whose 
services  are  so  exigently  needed  for 
subduing  and  developing  their  native 
countries,  who  is  going  to  perform  that 
task  for  them?  We  must  not  count  too 
confidently  upon  the  men  who  are 
relieved  from  service.  Unhappily,  we 
know  only  too  well  how  garrison  life 
destroys  the  soldier's  taste  for  farming 
and  rural  pursuits;  how  it  habituates 
men  to  congested  quarters,  and  makes 
them  prefer  the  city  to  the  country. 

But  let  us  assume  that  a  majority  of 
these  discharged  native  soldiers  will 
return  home  after  they  have  completed 
their  service  in  France.  What  of  the 
ideas  and  habits  that  they  have  ac- 
quired from  us?  It  would  be  willful 
blindness  to  refuse  to  see  the  pernicious 
effects  of  a  long  sojourn  in  our  great 
cities  upon  our  colored  colonials.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  we  were  forced  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  evils  that  their  presence 
around  our  factories  and  instruction 
camps  produced.    We  said,  *C'est  la 


guerre,^  Flattered  and  courted  by  white 
women,  written  up  and  flattered  by  the 
press,  jollied  and  flattered  by  our  poli- 
ticians, is  it  strange  that  they  believed 
they  *  had  arrived '  ?  They  ceased  to  re- 
gard white  Frenchmen  as  unquestion- 
ed superiors.  Our  military  glories  no 
longer  dazzle  them. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  war  we  were 
invincible  masters,  under  whose  guid- 
ance they  had  accomplished  things 
that  would  have  been  impossible  under 
leaders  of  their  own  race.  With  French 
officers  at  their  head,  the  Anamese 
drove  the  Chinese  invader  from  terri- 
tories over  which  their  native  rulers 
had  been  helpless  to  assert  their  rights 
for  centuries.  Led  by  us,  our  Central 
African  subjects  had  defeated  and  anni- 
hilated a  score  of  formidable  and  dread- 
ed hostile  chiefs.  With  our  guidance, 
the  Algerians  had  brought  the  Tauregs 
to  submission,  and  pacified  the  Sahara. 

Then  came  the  day  when  we,  the 
great  masters  in  the  art  of  war,  had 
need  of  them.  Without  their  help,  they 
were  told,  we  should  never  have  won 
a  victory,  should  never  have  driven  the 
enemy  from  our  soil.  Hysterical  writers 
and  gushing  orators  told  them  their 
very  presence  terrified  the  Turks  and 
the  Germans.  They  fought  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  our  soldiers,  while  our 
military  experts  in  the  rear  vaunted 
them  as  the  equals,  if  not  the  superiors, 
of  our  most  valiant  troops.  Last  of  all, 
when  peace  was  made,  we  feared  to  re- 
main alone  face  to  face  with  the  van- 
quished enemy,  whom  they  had  helped 
us  to  subdue  and  disarm.  We  still  must 
have  them  by  our  side. 

When  the  war  was  over,  we  recom- 
pensed our  colored  troops  by  assigning 
them  to  garrison  duty  in  the  principal 
towns  along  the  Rhine.  We  fancied 
that  we  could  thus  humiliate  *the  bar- 
barians,' forgetting  that  we  were  at  the 
same  time  humiliating  the  entire  white 
race.  The  Grermans  protested  against 
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*the  black  disgrace,'  and  we  were  indig- 
nant at  their  anger.  We  started  out  to 
demonstrate  that  their  alleged  griev- 
ances were  false,  and  called  on  the 
world  to  witness  the  good  conduct  of 
our  soldiers  —  whether  white,  yellow, 
or  brown.  It  would  have  been  far  better 
had  we  never  started  that  debate.  We 
made  a  joke  of  Gretchen's  sensibilities, 
forgetting  the  complacent  heart  that 
beat  in  many  a  French  girl's  bosom;  and 
we  have  probably  prepared  the  way  for 
a  lynch  law  in  our  colonies.  .  .  . 

We  already  have  mixed  garrisons  in 
some  of  our  towns.  We  shall  have  more 
of  them;  and  at  many  places  the  troops 
will  be  exclusively  black.  I  understand 
quite  well  that  there  will  be  a  prudent 
forestalling  of  unpleasant  incidents, 
but  prudent  precautions  in  an  impru- 
dent course  are  generally  rendered 
futile  by  events.  What  is  likely  to  hap- 
pen if  serious  strikes  or  political  dis- 
orders occur  in  our  large  cities?  The 
troops  will  be  summoned;  and  should 
these  soldiers  be  exclusively  yellow, 
black,  or  brown,  shall  we  dare  to  use 
them  against  the  rioters?  Shall  we  not 
have  a  bigger  task  than  we  can  handle, 
when  race  hatred  springs  to  the  side 


of  class  hatred?  And  will  it  be  a  pleas- 
ing thing  to  see  men  of  our  own  blood 
cut  down  by  those  whom  we  believe 
destined  by  nature  to  obey  us?  I  blush 
with  shame  when  I  contemplate  the 
prospect  that  our  civilization  is  to  be 
defended  in  our  own  country  by  people 
whom  we  snatched  but  yesterday  from 
anarchy  and  barbarism. 

Quite  true,  when  a  French  mob  is 
crazed  by  the  beast  in  man»  it  makes 
little  difference  how  it  is  brought  to  its 
senses.  Color  alone  does  not  make  the 
savage.  Neither,  however,  does  l^ality 
make  right.  I  have  another  vision:  ot 
Senegalese,  Algerian,  Anamese,  or  Mad- 
agascar battalions  sternly  holding  back 
indignant  multitudes,  while  our  church- 
es are  desecrated  by  official  edict  and 
our  religious  orders  are  ejected  from 
their  property.  For  who  can  read  the 
future?  Who  can  assure  us  that  our 
streets  and  public  squares  are  not  to 
witness  such  scenes  as  that?  No  man 
with  a  vestige  of  racial  self-respect  can 
contemplate  without  apprehension  the 
role  that  these  colored  troops  may  play 
in  France,  should  they  ever  be  made 
the  tools  of  the  social  policy  that  so 
many  ambitious  innovators  now  desire 
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[Alfred  Kerr  is  vinting  England  for  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  and  has  contributed  to  that 
journal  a  series  of  interesting  personal  impressions  of  the  country.  The  first  of  these  articles  is 
printed  below.] 

From  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  July  16 
(Liberal  Daily) 


My  eagerness  to  get  away  from  Ger- 
many struggled  with  an  opposing  desire 
to  stay  in  the  land  of  my  birth  during 
this  hour  of  her  distress.  For  my  de- 
parture was  set  for  the  day  that  Walther 
Rathenau,  my  neighbor  in  Griinewald, 
was  murdered.  It  was  with  heavy 
heart,  indeed,  that  I  bade  Berlin 
farewell. 

My  troubles  at  the  Holland  frontier 
next  day  helped  to  shake  off  the  weight 
of  this  oppression.  The  German  cus- 
toms official  said  my  trunk  had  not  ar- 
rived. 'Faulty  dispatching  at  Berlin. 
It  happens  every  day.  Himmelbom- 
bendonnerkrettzwettersakrafuffzigeinhalb. 
Nochmallir 

So  I  must  either  wait  twenty-four 
hours  in  this  dead  little  burg,  or  leave 
my  key  behind  and  let  my  trunk  follow 
me  to  England  in  such  condition  as  it 
might  be  left  by  the  men  who  searched 
it.  As  I  contemplated  this  prospect,  I 
felt  like  repeating  the  customs  guard's 
exclamation  five  times  over. 

As  soon  as  I  seated  myself  in  Shaw's 
London  morning-room,  we  both  recall- 
ed our  last  meeting.  That  was  nine 
years  ago  —  a  year  before  the  war,  and 
in  the  same  room.  He  lives  as  he  did 
then,  in  a  fine  old  cottage  looking  out 
over  the  Thames  —  a  retiring  and  re- 
poseful place,  although  only  a  step  re- 
moved from  the  turmoil  of  business. 

His   lanky   form,   his   long   white- 


whiskered  countenance,  with  its  ruddy 
complexion  and  watery-blue  eyes,  were 
unchanged.  He  shows  no  trace  of  grow- 
ing old.  His  manner  is  characterized  by 
the  calm,  clear  vision  of  a  seer.  But 
formerly  he  smiled  oftener  and  was 
gentler.  He  looks  anything  but  an 
author  —  resembles  rather  a  head  for- 
ester, or  even  a  swimming  instructor. 

Shaw  had  just  come  into  the  city 
from  the  country.  We  spoke  of  Walther 
Rathenau.  Only  a  few  days  previously 
Rathenau  had  told  me  of  his  visit  with 
Shaw;  how  he  had  found  time  in  the 
midst  of  his  official  engagements  and 
preoccupations  to  call  on  him.  Shaw 
spoke  of  the  assassination  with  deep 
emotion.  Such  an  exhibition  of  feeling 
impressed  one  rather  oddly  in  this 
skeptic.  He  spoke  of  the  personal  charm 
of  the  dead  man:  'Rathenau  had  the 
gift  of  bringing  a  suggestive  power  to 
bear  on  his  opponents.  We  need  that 
now.  It  is  a  heavy  blow  to  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Europe,  to  strike  down  the  men 
best  fitted  to  counsel  wisely.  Just  when 
the  war  broke  out  they  killed  Jaur^s; 
now  they  kill  the  leading  men  that 
stand  between  the  world  and  greater 
misfortunes.  Jaures,  too,  was  capable 
of  practical  policies  as  well  as  ideals.' 

Shaw  faces  the  future  without  prej- 
udice or  illusions,  like  a  practical  man. 
He  continued:  'Rathenau  knew  how  to 
get  on  with  people.  He  talked  with  my 
wife  and  me  as  if  he  had  known  us  for 
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ten  years.  His  quality  recalled  —  in 
spite  of  the  differences  between  a  cos- 
mopoUtan  thinker  and  a  fire^ter  — 
that  of  Mirabeau.  He  had  the  gift  of 
saving  helpless,  desperate  situations  by 
his  personal  magic.  He  had  a  genius 
for  that.    An  irreparable  lossT 

Shaw  sank  back  in  his  armchair.  The 
light  reflected  from  the  river  flooded  the 
room  —  the  light  that  the  man  we 
spoke  of  no  longer  saw.  But  the  world 
remained  with  us  in  all  its  weakness  and 
brutality. 

Our  conversation  turned  to  Lloyd 
George.  Shaw  had  heard  him  make  a 
speech  the  previous  day,  and  was  filled 
with  furious  indignation. 

'What  was  the  occasion?' 

*A  memorial  service  for  Meseinei.' 

*For  whom?' 

*For  the  Italian,  Meseinei.' 

I  could  not  identify  him.  Shaw  took 
a  sheet  of  paper  and  wrote  down  the 
word  'Mazzini.' 

*0h,  yes!' 

Shaw  regarded  Mazzini  as  almost 
a  Socialist.  *But  this  fellow  Lloyd 
George,'  he  said,  *had  the  audacity  to 
declare  that  the  map  of  Europe  to-day 
looks  about  thQ  way  this  Italian  wanted 
it.  .  .  .  Ah,  and  the  slick  lawyer's 
phrases !  Such  cheap  trash  as : "  Hither- 
to we  have  been  intent  on  protecting 
ourselves  from  our  enemies;  now  we 
are  intent  on  protecting  our  enemies." 
.  .  .  Revolting!  .  .  .  Lloyd  George 
was  always  a  rhetorician,  possibly  a 
shrewd  politician,  never  a  statesman.' 

I  merely  set  down  Shaw's  opinion  as 
he  gave  it.  Then  he  continued:  *  Lloyd 
George  is  a  Parliamentary  hothouse- 
plant,  with  all  its  artificial  qualities, 
and  not  a  statesman  of  creative  genius. 
He  got  ahead  by  serving  the  ruling 
classes,  not  by  fighting  them.  Lloyd 
George  used  to  attack  the  English 
Junkers,  but  he  owes  his  career  to  their 
assistance,  not  to  the  fact  that  he  op- 
posed them.' 


'Don't  the  Tories  hate  him?' 

'No.  Only  Northcliffe,  for  personal 
reasons.  Anyway»  Northcliffe  is  on  the 
verge  of  insanity  and  about  to  die/ 

Shaw  made  these  observations  with- 
out the  slightest  trace  of  passion,  but 
with  calm  conviction  —  although  he  b 
regarded  in  England  as  a  fanatic. 
When  I  called  Lloyd  George  'ambi- 
valent,' Shaw  thought  that  the  word 
*  ambiguous'  would  be  better.  He  said: 
'It  's  no  great  trick  to  run  a  govern- 
ment during  a  war.  Even  Hindenburg 
can  do  it.  For  half  of  the  laws  are  sus- 
pended, and  the  only  thing  that  people 
hear  is:  Win  the  war,  win  the  war.  But 
that  kind  of  government  does  no  good. 
Lloyd  George  ran  things  in  that  way. 
Such  men  as  he  and  Clemenceau  should 
have  been  bundled  off  to  St.  Helena  as 
soon  as  the  war  was  over/ 

I  made  some  humorous  objection  to 
selecting  this  particular  place  of  exile. 
Shaw  laughed. 

Large  photographs  of  several  eminent 
people,  notably  Rodin  and  Einsteiut 
stared  at  us  from  over  the  bookshelves, 
in  the  morning-room,  in  a  consoling 
way.  Shaw  straightened  up  in  his  arm- 
chair, and,  leaning  a  little  forward, 
started  in  again  on  Lloyd  George.  He 
spoke  without  emotion,  like  a  man  who 
rather  despises  the  world  of  eve^day 
affairs. 

'The  whole  Versailles  muddle  is  a 
grotesque  joke.  Lloyd  George  demand- 
ed two  things  in  the  hour  of  crisis:  First, 
we  must  hang  the  Kaiser;  second,  Ger- 
many must  pay.  So  he  had  two  jobs 
before  him.  He  failed  in  the  first.  And 
the  second?  What  shall  we  be  paid  in? 
At  first  they  said:  ''Let  Grermany  build 
ships  for  England." '  Shaw  smifed  and 
continued:  'At  once  our  British  ship- 
builders raised  a  nasty  row,  and  Lloyd 
Greorge  dropped  that  instanter.*  Shaw 
had  made  a  trip  through  the  northern 
cities  and  had  personally  observed  the 
anxiety  of  naval  engineers,  and  of  ship- 
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yard  owners  and  workers,  lest  they  be 
put  out  of  business. 

*Well,  then,  what  shall  we  be  paid 
in?  They  next  said:  "German  steel." 
Whereupon  our  steel-makers  were  up  in 
arms,  and  Lloyd  George  dropped  that 
like  a  hot  potato.  But  what  shall  they 
pay  with?  "Let  Germany  deliver  coal 
to  France."  Then  we  had  the  Wales 
collieries  about  our  necks;  and  Lloyd 
George  dropped  that.  Now,  last  of  all, 
his  experts  tell  us  that  only  one  thing  is 
left  to  try.  Germany  is  to  pay  with 
potash.' 

A  smile  rippled  over  his  face,  but  he 
saw  nothing  ahead  except  confusion 
worse  confounded. 

'France,'  he  said,  *is  levying  black- 
mail. France  knows  the  Treaty  is  un- 
workable. Lloyd  George  knows  that 
France  knows  the  Treaty  is  unwork- 
able. The  whole  thing  is  hideous  mad- 
ness. So  the  world  is  going  to  the  Devil. ' 

He  talked,  not  like  a  man  who  en- 
joyed the  folly  of  his  fellow  men,  but 
like  one  who  could  not  comprehend  or 
tolerate  that  folly.  Is  he  a  fanatic?  No. 
Merely  a  clear-seeing  man  of  luminous 
intellect  and  right  intentions.  He  con- 
tinued, with  more  indignation  than 
sarcasm  in  his  voice:  *The  feeling  of  the 
English  toward  their  loyal  Ally,  France, 
is  just  now  actually  worse  than  at  the 
time  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.* 

Mrs.  Shaw  came  into  the  room.  She 
inquired  with  almost  maternal  solici- 
tude, as  if  to  sympathize  with  her  caller, 
whether  there  was  any  danger  the 
Monarchist  murders  would  destroy  the 
Republic.  In  fact,  everyone  I  met  here 
showed  much  sympathy  for  us,  in  the 
tragedy  that  an  assassin's  hand  had 
brought  upon  our  coimtry.   I  did  not 


discover  anywhere  the  slightest  evi- 
dence of  hatred.  The  unemployment 
crisis  has  shown  everyone  that  England 
is  vitally  interested  in  Germany's  re- 
covery. 

Our  conversation  tiuned  to  the  So- 
viet Government.  Shaw  exhibited  a 
sincere,  but  by  no  means  uncritical, 
liking  for  the  Russians.  He  said :  *  They 
have  been  hitherto  students,  idealists, 
unpolitical  men.  They  had  to  go  through 
this  apprenticeship.  Don't  expect  the 
impossible  at  first.  The  task  before 
them  was  superhuman.  They  are  still 
at  the  dawn  of  their  history.  We  must 
admire  them  for  one  thing:  they  are  no 
mere  tacticians.  They  are  determined 
to  see  the  thing  through  to  the  end.' 

We  discussed  Strindberg.  Shaw  re- 
lated a  funny  meeting  with  him  in 
Stockholm.  It  was  preceded  by  a  letter 
from  him,  a  perfect  hodgepodge  of 
English,  German,  and  French.  Strind- 
berg was  so  diffident  that  it  was  hard 
for  them  to  converse  at  ease.  Suddenly 
the  Swedish  poet  looked  at  the  clock, 
and  said  deliberately  in  German  (Shaw 
repeated  the  sentence  in  that  language) : 
*  Um  —  zwei  —  Uhr  —  toerde  —  ich  — 
krank  —  sein'  (At  two  o'clock  I  shall 
be  sick),  and  betook  himself  off. 

Shaw  rather  oddly  prefers  Haupt- 
mann's  earlier  writings.  Die  Webe  and 
Das  Friedensfest.  He  met  that  poet, 
also,  and  was  deeply  impressed  by  his 
broad  human  interest  and  sympathy. 

But,  whatever  the  topic  of  our  con- 
versation, Shaw  kept  recurring  to 
Walther  Rathenau.  With  a  voice  show- 
ing much  deeper  feeling  than  one  might 
have  imagined  from  his  writings,  he 
referred  to  the  murdered  man  as  a 
'charming  fellow.' 
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From  La  Tribuna,  Jtdy  14 
(RoifE  Liberal  Daily) 


An  eminent  French  sociologist,  the 
Vicomte  d'Avenel,  has  written  a  book 
that  should  be  read  and  pondered  by  all 
men  who  depend  upon  brain-work  for  a 
living.  It  is  a  large  volume  of  four 
hundred  pages,  recording  with  abun- 
dant citation  of  sources  the  compensa- 
tion received  during  the  last  seven 
hundred  years  by  scholars,  artists, 
authors,  and  scientists.  The  most 
striking  thing  in  this  record  is  the  miser- 
liness of  their  reward;  and  of  recent 
years  this  has  become  more  marked 
than  ever.  Many  great  geniuses  to-day 
might  well  cry  with  Comeille:  Je  suis 
saovl  de  gloire  et  affamS  d^ argent  (I  am 
sated  with  glory  and  famished  for 
money). 

The  author  observed,  in  the  preface 
to  an  earlier  important  work.  The 
Source  of  Great  Fortunes:  *The  highest 
abilities  are  not  the  most  profitable; 
the  most  highly  paid  are  not  always 
the  most  highly  honored;  men  of  equal 
capacity  and  industry  are  compensated 
on  widely  different  scales.' 

But  what  is  the  remedy?  Is  it  to  be 
found  in  some  scheme  for  the  just  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  toward  which 
modern  democracy  is  supposed  to  be 
tending?  Avenel  believes  that  such  an 
expectation,  generous  and  just  as  it 
may  be,  will  never  be  realized  and  can- 
not be  realized.  In  studying  the  great 
fortunes  created  by  the  labor  of  individ- 
ual manufacturers  and  merchants,  he 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
workingman  does  not  create,  of  his  own 
motive,  any  of  this  wealth;  he  is  merely 
*a  tool,  an  inert  force.'  The  true  creator 
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is  the  man  who  conceives  the  idea,  who 
drafts  the  plan,  who  directs  the  forces 
without  which  the  multitude  of  work- 
ers would  not  create  and  could  not 
create  anything  beyond  what  the 
primitive  cave-man  produced. 

This  apparently  ultraconservative 
and  antidemocratic  theory,  however, 
merely  leads  Avenel  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  man  unjustly  treated  in  the 
present  scheme  of  things  is  the  scholar, 
the  scientist,  the  invisible  generator  of 
our  modem  civilization,  the  inventor  of 
our  machines,  the  designer  of  our  im- 
provements, from  which  he  generally 
receives  but  a  minimum  of  personal 
profit,  and  often  less  than  the  hiunblest 
manual  worker. 

This  is  demonstrably  true  in  the  field 
of  mechanical  invention  and  natural 
science.  When  we  turn  to  the  domain  of 
letters  and  the  fine  arts,  we  discover 
that  the  compensation  of  genius  is  not 
governed  by  any  economic  law,  because 
these  laws  operate  in  a  sphere  that  has 
no  contact  with  the  sphere  of  genius. 
The  profession  of  letters  has  always 
been  less  lucrative  than  that  of  the 
great  conquerors  of  yesterday  and  the 
great  captains  of  industry  to-day,  be- 
cause the  writer  cannot  set  Us  own 
price  or  sell  at  his  own  terms.  The  high- 
er the  quality  of  an  intellectual  or  ar- 
tistic product,  the  less  proportionally 
is  the  compensation  received  for  it.  A 
popular  music-haU  song  may  bring  the 
composer  more  than  a  scholar  receives 
for  a  work  that  represents  a  lifetime  of 
labor. 

A  man  of  letters  in  the  fourteenth 
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century  had  at  least  this  advantage 
over  the  authors  of  our  day.  He  re- 
ceived the  reward  of  his  labors  in  per- 
son, just  as  the  physician  and  the 
lawyer  receive  their  fees,  without  the 
necessity  of  employing  a  middleman 
publisher.  The  ballad-singers  of  old 
interpreted  their  works  in  person,  and 
sold  them  in  manuscript,  directly  to 
the  ultimate  purchaser.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  students  at  Avignon  used  to 
write  and  recite  in  public  their  verses 
to  secure  money  for  continuing  their 
studies.  A  knight  of  Carcassonne,  who 
owned  one  fourth  of  the  Castle  of 
Mirevaux,  finally  acquired  the  whole 
property  'through  his  fair  and  rich 
poesy'  (au  moyen  de  sa  belle  et  riche 
poSsie).  Anselmo  Fudit,  an  honest 
burgher,  son  of  the  councillor  of  the 
Papal  Legation  in  Avignon,  made  a 
comfortable  fortune  out  of  certain  of 
his  plays  which  he  himself  acted. 

Avenel's  book  abounds  in  similar 
cases.  Compared  with  our  hordes  of 
inglorious  and  half-starved  poets  to- 
day, the  minstrels  of  the  Middle  Ages 
occupied  a  position  of  enviableopulence 
and  honor.  Por  example,  a  minstrel  re- 
ceived 15  francs  for  a  song  at  Valen- 
ciennes, and  20  francs  at  Conflans. 
Another  was  paid  100  francs  at  Paris. 
In  1234  the  minstrel  of  the  Comte  de 
Provence  received  1000  francs.  The 
same  year,  five  or  six  minstrels  who 
composed  verses  at  the  coronation  of 
St.  Louis  divided  among  them  the  re- 
spectable stipend  of  11,000  francs. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  philosophers,  scholars,  and 
chroniclers  enjoyed  relatively  good  in- 
comes. Poets  and  scientists  were  treat- 
ed best  of  all.  A  good  verse-writer 
easily  secured  pensions,  livings  in  the 
Church,  and  might  even,  like  Ronsard, 
become  an  archbishop.  That  royal 
favorite  and  courtly  bard  received  sev- 
eral pensions,  the  revenue  of  a  cur6, 
of  two  abbots,  and  of  several  priors. 


and  was  repeatedly  presented  with  gifts 
of  precious  stones  and  gold  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England  and  Mary  Stuart. 

This  was  the  Golden  Age  of  Msecen- 
ism.  Poets  and  writers  turned  to  kings 
and  princes  for  recognition  and  royal 
bounty.  They  dedicated  to  them  works 
that  were  often  of  doubtful  value,  al- 
ways ending  the  letters  that  accom- 
panied them  with  some  such  phrase 
as  this:  'Your  Magnificence  will  surely 
not  refuse  to  the  Muses  what  the  great 
men  of  other  centuries  have  accorded 
them.'  It  was  by  thus  flattering  Riche- 
lieu that  the  poet  Malherbe  won  a 
pension  which  made  him  independent 
for  life.  La  Fontaine  obtained  a  similar 
bounty  of  3250  francs  a  year  from 
Fouquet,  the  Chief  Inspector  of  the 
Revenues.  During  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV,  the  pensions  that  the  State  paid 
to  authors  reached  the  sum  of  375,000 
francs  a  year. 

Many  writers  also  won  fame  and 
fortune  without  courting  the  aid  of 
sovereigns  or  princes.  The  poet  Chape- 
lain,  known  in  his  time  as  'a  king  of 
letters,'  left  his  heirs  more  than  a  mil- 
lion francs;  Boileau  left  286,000  francs. 
On  the  other  hand,  Beuseval  received 
only  10,500  francs  for  his  works,  and  La 
Bruyfere  and  Comeille  not  more  than 
7000  francs.  Comeille's  royalty  for  a 
representation  of  the  Cid  was  only 
three  scudi,  and  sometimes  even  less; 
as  the  world  knows,  this  great  writer  of 
tragedy  died  in  the  utmost  poverty. 
We  all  recall  the  famous  verse  of 
Theophile  Gautier,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes *the  great  poet  standing  bare- 
foot in  a  cobbler's  corner  while  his  shoes 
are  mended':  — 

Cependant  en  un  bouge  awprh  d'un  savetier, 
Pieds  nus,  le  grand  Comeille  attendait  son  Soulier, 

However,  Racine  was  able  to  save 
145,000  francs  within  ten  years,  from 
the  proceeds  of  his  tragedies,  besides  a 
royal  pension,  and  later  in  life  he  drew 
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a  munificent  salary  as  'Secretary  of  the 
King,  the  Royal  House  and  Crown  of 
France.'  Voltaire,  who  in  common 
opinion  enjoys  the  honor  of  having 
emancipated  authors  from  their  servile 
condition,  left  to  his  heirs  a  revenue  of 
350,000  francs.  But,  to  tell  the  truth, 
he  owed  this  more  to  successful  specu- 
lation than  to  the  proceeds  from  his 
writings.  Rousseau's  Village  Pastor 
brought  him  altogether  11,9£5  francs. 
The  author  says  in  his  Confessions: 
*This  scenic  intermezzo  cost  me  hardly 
five  or  six  weeks'  work,  but  enabled  me 
to  live  for  several  years.  It  paid  me  as 
much  as  Emile,  which  cost  me  twenty 
years  of  thought  and  three  of  writing.' 
In  fact,  he  received  only  10,560  francs 
for  Emile, 

We  may  mention,  in  passing,  the 
pittance  Molifere  received  for  his  works; 
and  that  Le  Sage,  who  lived  and  died  a 
poor  man,  was  paid  for  a  single  repre- 
sentation of  his  masterpiece,  //  Tur- 
caret,  only  9  francs. 

If  we  turn  from  the  field  of  author- 
ship to  that  of  art,  we  discover  still 
more  striking  facts.  Albrecht  Diirer, 
when  he  died,  left  an  estate  of  about 
160,000  francs.  A  single  one  of  his 
pictures  would  bring  that  sum  to-day. 
His  best-paid  work  was  his  famous 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew,  for 
which  he  received  3650  francs.  In  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  he  executed  a 
large  portrait  in  pen  and  ink  and  crayon 
for  100  oysters,  and  during  his  illness 
paid  a  doctor's  bill  of  24  francs  with  one 
of  his  drawings.  Raphael,  although  a 
most  exacting  and  businesslike  artist, 
sold  his  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  for 
5000  francs.  It  would  command  at  least 
a  half-million  to-day.  Correggio  was 
forced  to  give  his  Christ  in  the  Garden 
to  pay  a  debt  of  100  francs.  Annibale 
Carracci  sold  his  Resurrection  to  a  rich 
merchant  for  a  measure  of  grain  and  a 
measure  of  wine.    For  the  statue  of 


Moses  in  the  Church  of  San  Pietro  in 
Vincoli  at  Rome,  Michelangelo  re- 
ceived a  sum  equivalent  to  rather  m<»re 
than  22,000  francs  to-day.  His  fee  for 
the  fifteen  figures  of  the  Apostles  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Siena  was  practically  the 
same  amoimt.  Rubens,  a  king  among 
painters,  and  considered  a  most  exact- 
ing one  in  his  day,  accepted  4320  francs 
for  his  Descent  from  the  Cross,  now 
in  the  Antwerp  Museum,  and  recently 
valued  at  more  than  400,000  francs. 

And  Rembrandt?  Not  even  Rem- 
brandt was  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
He  is  reported  to  have  earned  and 
squandered  an  inmiense  fortune.  That 
is  a  myth.  The  picture  for  which  he 
received  the  most,  The  Night  Watch* 
brought  him  7200  francs.  His  usual 
fee  for  portraits  was  2000  francs, 
though  he  sometimes  made  them  finr 
1200.  His  celebrated  canvas,  Christ  at 
Emmaus,  was  sold  in  1734  for  170 
florins,  equivalent  to  about  340  francs 
to-day.  This  canvas  formed  part  of  the 
collection  of  the  financier,  Randon  de 
Boisset,  who  sold  it  for  10,500  francs. 
Its  value  at  present  is  more  than  800,000 
francs.  Such  examples  might  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely. 

Doubtless  there  have  been  in  all  ages, 
and  especially  in  modem  times,  in- 
stances where  artists,  writers,  and  sci- 
entists acquire  both  great  reputation 
and  great  fortimes.  Meissonier  and 
Henner  died  millionaires.  Boucher  ac- 
quired a  large  estate.  AlexandreDumas 
pire,  Victorien  Sardou,  and  othera 
earned  considerably  more  than  a  com- 
petence with  their  pens.  Among  in- 
ventors and  scientists,  Edison  might  be 
mentioned  as  a  man  who  has  gained 
world-wide  fame  and  simultaneously 
a  colossal  fortune.  But,  in  sfxte  of 
such  exceptions,  it  is  no  paradox  to 
say  that  genius  has  been  inadequately 
remimerated  in  ev^y  land  and  in 
every  age. 


CHURCH  REVOLUTION  IN  SOVIET  RUSSIA 


BY  IVAN  TREGUBOV 


[We  print  below  an  interesting,  though  naiuraUy  partisan,  version  of  the  attempt  to  reform  the 
Orthodox  Church,  of  which  obscure  reports  have  recently  come  from  Russia.  Golos  Rossii,  a 
conservative  Russian  daily  published  in  Berlin,  interprets  the  movement  as  an  effort  of  the 
Soviet  Oovemment  to  make  the  Church  its  tool,  just  as  the  Tsar*s  Government  did  before  it. 
Opponents  of  the  new  reforms  are  prosecuted  and  put  to  death  as  conspirators,  while  its  eham^ 
pions  stand  high  in  the  favor  of  the  Oovemment.  Na  Kanune,  another  Russian  paper  printed 
in  the  same  city,  which  is  Socialist  but  not  Communist,  refers  to  the  new  movement  as  *  a  regenr- 
eration  of  the  Russian  Church/] 


From  Moscow  Isvestiya,  June  4 
(Official  Boibhevist  Dailt) 


Within  the  past  five  years,  two  rev- 
olutions have  occurred  in  Russia:  the 
first  was  political,  and  the  second  was 
social  or  Communist.  Now  a  third 
revolution  has  begim,  this  time  aflFect- 
ing  the  Church.  Hitherto  the  Orthodox 
Church  has  been  either  hostile  or  indif- 
ferent to  the  Revolution;  it  has  never 
been  sympathetic  or  actively  friendly. 
But  now  hostility  has  developed  be- 
tween the  higher  clergy  and  the  main 
body  of  the  Church.  This  sentiment  is 
so  strong  that  many  leading  ecclesias- 
tics have  escaped  to  other  coimtries, 
where  they  are  actively  cooperating 
with  Conservative  agitators  to  restore 
the  Monarchy. 

Meanwhile,  those  high  church  offi- 
cials who  have  remained  in  Russia 
have  sought  to  utilize  their  privileges 
and  their  influence  to  oppose  the  Soviet 
Government  in  its  policy  of  employing 
the  church  treasures  to  feed  the  starv- 
ing population.  The  result  of  this 
heartless  opposition  has  been  the  con- 
version of  those  members  of  the  Church 
who  deplore  such  an  attitude  to  a 
programme  of  church  revolution.  The 
church  reformers,  headed  by  Bishop  An- 
tonin  and  certain  of  his  advisers,  have 
established  a  'Supreme  Church  Ad- 
ministration,' while  Patriarch  Tichon 


has  been  compelled  to  relinquish  his 
authority  and  to  immure  himself  within 
the  Don  Monastery. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned  from  their 
organ.  The  Living  Church,  and  from 
interviews  with  some  of  the  leaders  of 
the  movement,  the  reformers  are  en- 
deavoring to  renovate  church  institu- 
tions and  doctrines  on  the  basis  of  a 
true  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
They  assert  that  Christ's  teaching  and 
Christian  love  are  incompatible  with 
social  and  economic  inequality,  with 
the  exploitation  of  one  man  by  another; 
in  short,  with  the  existence  of  capitalism 
in  the  world.  Therefore  they  sympa- 
thize in  principle  with  theSoviet  r6gime» 
which  strives  to  substitute  Communism 
for  capitalism.  They  are  ready  to  as- 
sist the  present  Government  in  any 
way,  since  the  Apostles  and  the  early 
Christians  were  also  communists  and 
lived  as  such. 

In  pursuit  of  their  aims  they  have 
reformed  the  church  service,  so  as  to 
appeal  to  the  sympathy  and  intelligence 
of  their  parishioners  instead  of  stupefy- 
ing them  with  dry  and  lifeless  dogmas. 
The  services  are  now  conducted  in  the 
Russian  language,  instead  of  the  Old 
Slavonic.  It  is  proposed  to  remove 
many  of  the  rich  ornamentations  from 
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the  altars,  so  that  parishioners  may  see 
and  hear  what  is  done  by  the  clergy 
and  may  take  a  direct  and  personal 
part  in  the  service. 

These  changes  and  reforms  will  be 
officially  defined  and  sanctioned  at  the 
All-Russian  Church  Congress,  to  be 
held  this  August.  Naturally,  so  radical 
a  religious  reform  has  aroused  great 
opposition  from  some,  and  an  enthusi- 
astic welcome  from  others.  Its  leaders 
receive  characteristic  commimications 
from  both  sides.  For  example,  one  dis- 
tinguished clerical  reformer  was  hand- 
ed the  following  letter  after  a  sermon 
preaching  the  new  doctrine:  — 

May  you  be  accursed,  Judas,  for  your 
attacks  on  the  Orthodox  Faith  and  its 
priests!  Your  place  is  in  Hell,  together  with 
your  inspirers,  the  devUs,  and  you  will  not 
escape  the  fate  of  your  teacher  and  instruc- 
tor, Judas  Iscariot.  He  sold  Christ  for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,  and  you,  who  sell  your 
Christian  conscience  for  an  even  smaller 
price,  will  not  escape  the  wrath  of  God. 

Other  conununications  of  this  char- 
acter are  briefer.  One  was  limited  to 
the  sentence:  *You  have  a  fine  bark, 
you  dog!'  Another  wrote:  *We  shall 
not  accept  wolves  who  clothe  them- 
selves in  the  skins  of  lambs.'  And  still 
another  advertised  his  servility  of  soul 
by  writing:  — 

You  say  that  we  should  condemn  exter- 
nal inequality,  but  Christ  never  said  that. 
He  said:  'Let  each  remain  in  his  station;  if 
you  are  a  warrior,  remain  a  warrior;  if  you 
are  a  slave,  obey  your  master.'  You  daim 
to  observe  the  teaching  of  Christ,  but  you 
do  not  obey  that  teaching.  He  said: 'There 
is  no  other  authority  except  from  the  Lord,* 
and  you  have  overthrown  the  authority  of 
the  Holy  Patriarch.  This  is  a  sin  unforgiv- 
able, since  His  Holiness  is  exalted  above  all 
criticism. 

Bishop  Antonin  has  been  exposed  to 
many  reproaches  and  denunciations. 


especially  by  women.  They  assail  him 
in  the  street  and  in  the  church  with 
cries  of  *  traitor/  *  usurper,*  *  AntichrisL* 
Someone  wrote  over  his  name,  signed 
to  a  notice  on  the  doors  of  his  church, 
the  word  *  Satan.'  Men  have  threatened 
to  kill  him,  and  were  he  to  appear  in 
the  Smolensk  Market,  where  he  is  bit- 
terly hated,  he  would  be  torn  to  pieces. 
When  we  read  this  abuse  of  the 
leaders  of  the  new  Church,  who  are 
animated  by  the  loftiest  feelings  and 
ideals,  we  should  be  plunged  into  utter 
despair  at  such  manifestations  of  human 
ignorance  and  ingratitude,  did  there 
not  ring  out  amid  this  storm  of  invec- 
tive nobler  and  calmer  voices  bestowing 
their  blessings  and  their  thanks  upon 
these  leaders.  Bishop  Antonin  recoitly 
received  the  following  lettw:  — 

Your  Eminence,  I  greet  your  aooessicMi 
to  the  post  of  the  Supreme  Head  <^  the  Ad- 
ministration with  joy,  for  I  bdieve  that 
you  have  been  called  by  a  Higher  Power. 
Be  strong!  Nearly  the  whole  of  Moscow  is 
against  you.  You  have  become  the  object 
of  the  vilest  abuse.  But  already  men  begin 
to  understand.  May-the  Lcnxl  bleas  your 
holy  deed! 

Two  priests  of  the  new  Church  have 
received  an  identical  letter:  — 

Brethren  in  Christ!  The  writer  of  these 
lines  shares  all  the  ideab  <^  the  champions 
of  a  democratic  Church,  as  expressed  in 
the  pages  of  the  Moscow  press.  He  wd- 
comes  your  attempt  to  regenerate  the  so- 
called  Orthodox  Church,  which  always  had 
a  political  and  antichristian  character. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that  I 
personally  am  a  follower  of  the  free  and 
sane  religion  of  science.  But  I  consid- 
er that  the  new  Living  Church  conies 
closest  of  all  religions  to  realizing 
Christ's  teachings  of  love  and  commu- 
nism. Therefore  I  welcome  its  creation 
and  shall  aid  it  in  every  way  I  can. 


THE  HARPSICHORD 


BY  NELLIE  CHAPLIN 


From  Music  and  Letters,  Jvly 
(London  Musical  Quarterlt) 


'Old  dance  music  has  an  inexpressible  pathos;  as  I  listen  to  it  I  seem  to  be 
present  at  long-past  festivities,  whose  very  haunts  are  swept  away  and  forgot- 
ten. Every  lovely  fancy,  every  movement  of  delight,  every  thought  and  thrill 
of  pleasure,  which  music  calls  forth,  does  not  die.  Such  as  these  become  fairy 
existences;  spiritual  creatures,  shadowy  but  real,  and  of  an  inexpressible  deli- 
cate grace  and  beauty.*  —  Shobthoube,  John  Inglesant 

*  To  understand  and  interpret  old  music  we  must  know  thoroughly  how  to  use 
the  instruments  of  the  period.  How  often  a  piece  which  has  sounded  hitherto 
gray  and  monotonous  becomes  clear  and  f uU  of  point  when  it  is  played  on  the 
instrument  for  which  it  was  written.  We  get  back  again  not  only  the  appro- 
priate color,  but  the  right  tempo  and  true  character  —  in  fact,  its  whole 
construction.'  — Wanda  Landowska 


One  fine  morning  in  the  summer  of 
1904,  a  van  drew  up  at  our  door  and 
from  it  emerged  Arnold  Dolmetsch  and 
a  harpsichord.  He  had  previously  asked 
me  to  play  in  Bach's  Double  Concerto 
in  C  major  at  one  of  his  concerts  in 
CliflFord's  Inn.  As  I  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  harpsichord,  it  was  a  case  of 
*  fools  rushing  in.'  However,  all  went 
well  at  the  concert  as  far  as  the  ensem- 
ble was  concerned,  and  the  result  was 
that  it  fired  me  with  a  desire  to  possess 
an  instrument  of  my  own. 

For  a  time  I  worked  on  a  Kirkman, 
dated  1775,  which  was  lent  me.  In 
1908  I  bought  the  harpsichord  I  now 
use  in  the  Beggar^ s  Opera,  a  beautiful- 
ly preserved  specimen  of  a  Kirkman, 
dated  1789.  Both  these  instruments 
were  restored  by  Charles  Hersant, 
who  was  at  Broadwood's  for  thirty 
years,  and  is  now  working  privately 
as  a  restorer  of  antique  instruments. 

The  case  of  my  harpsichord  is  mahog- 
any, inlaid  with  satinwood  and  olive- 
wood.  It  has  the  usual  number  of  stops 


—  machine,  lute,  octave,  harp,  buff,  and 
unison  —  and  formerly  it  had  an  imita- 
tion of  the  Shudi  Venetian  swell,  which 
worked  with  the  right  foot.  But  it  was 
a  clumsy  arrangement,  since  it  lifted 
part  of  the  lid  up,  and  if  great  care  were 
not  taken  it  was  easy  to  let  it  fall,  and 
the  result  can  be  better  imagined  than 
described;  it  also  looked  very  ugly. 
Anyway,  I  could  make  no  effect  with 
it,  and  so  had  it  removed. 

It  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  origi- 
nally to  Dr.  Philip  Hayes,  who  succeeded 
his  father  in  1777  as  organist  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  and  Professor  of 
Music  in  the  University.  Dr.  Hayes 
had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
largest  men  in  England.  He  is  known 
chiefly  for  his  Church  music,  but  he 
composed  music  for  masques,  and  one, 
*The  Maid  of  the  Oaks,'  was  dedicated 
to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  and 
performed  at  Blenheim  in  1788.  A 
minuet  from  this  masque,  called  *The 
Lady  Elizabeth  Spencer's  Minuet,'  is 
quite  beautiful  and  a  great  favorite 
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with  our  audiences;  and  when  possible 
I  accompany  the  dance  on  the  harpsi- 
chord, which  it  suits  perfectly. 

During  the  run  of  the  Beggar's  Opera^ 
the  old  instruments  have  aroused  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  and  hundreds  of 
people  have  spoken  to  us  and  asked  to 
look  at  them.  It  is  curious  how  many 
people  will  call  the  harpsichord  a  spinet. 
One  wonders  if  it  is  because  the  best 
spinets  were  made  by  English  makers. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  astonishing  how 
few  people,  even  musicians,  know  any- 
thing of  the  instruments  which  pre- 
ceded the  pianoforte. 

The  questions  one  is  asked  most 
frequently  are:  Is  this  a  spinet?  Which 
was  made  first  —  the  virginal,  spinet, 
or  harpsichord?  What  touch  do  you 
use?  What  is  the  use  of  the  two  key- 
boards? How  is  the  sound  made?  Is  it 
a  little  hammer? 

It  is  impossible  to  show  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  harpsichord  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  that  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  understand  it,  as  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  will  illustrate.  Some  years 
ago  Ruskin  went  into  the  shop  of  the 
collector  Taphouse,  of  Oxford,  to  ask 
for  a  copy  of  some  comic  songs  by  Jolly 
Nash,  which  were  very  popular  at  the 
time.    Previous  to  that,  Ruskin  had 
written  some  scathing  articles  on  the 
taste  of  the  undergraduates  in  art,  which 
Taphouse  resented.  So  he  at  once  said : 
'Before  I  let  you  have  them,  I  would 
like  to  know  what  you  intend  to  do 
with  them.  If  you  mean  to  bring  them 
forward  as  examples  of  the  taste  of  the 
undergraduates  in  music,  I  will  not  let 
you  have  them.'  Ruskin  laughingly  as- 
sured him  this  was  not  his  intention; 
he  was  curious  to  see  what  the  songs 
were  like,  as  he  could  not  understand 
why  they  were  so  popular. 

This  conversation  led  to  a  request 
from  Ruskin  to  see  the  old  keyboard- 
instruments  which  Taphouse  possessed. 
In  the  room  over  the  shop  were  a  Shudi 


and  Broadwood  harpdehord,  dated 
1781 ;  a  Hitchcock  spinet,  dated  1740; 
and  a  celebrated  clavichord  by  Haait 
of  Hamburg.  These  were  kept  side  1^ 
side.  Taphouse  explained  aiul  showed 
the  mechanism  of  each  instrument* 
Buskin  was  much  interested  and  re- 
marked that  he  had  learned  more  in 
that  short  interview  than  from  all  the 
books  he  had  read  on  the  subject* 

A  harpsichord  is  a  glorified  spinet. 
It  may  easily  be  recognized,  as'it  is  like 
a  harp  couchant.  Die  spinet  is  smaller 
and  wing-shaped»  with  no  stops  or 
pedals,  and  only  one  keyboard*  The 
virginal  is  smaller  still  and  can  be  easQy 
carried  about.  Tliey  are  aU  'plucked 
instruments.*  Hie  davichord  is  quite 
different.  When  the  key  is  depressed,  a 
little  tangent  of  metal  pushes  the  string 
upwards,  both  'making*  the  note  and 
sounding  it.  It  is  the  only  keyboard- 
instrument  amenable  to  the  vibrato. 

They  were  all  made  side  by  side,  and, 
to  prove  that  harpsichords  were  in  use 
before  Shakespeare's  time,  in  the  Rivy 
Purse  expenses  of  Henry  Vm  there  is 
an  entry:  *  1530  (April)  —  Item,  the  yj 
daye  paied  to  William  Lewes  for  11 
payer  of  Virginalls  in  one  coffer  with 
iiii  stoppes.  .  .  .*  This  is  one  of  sever- 
al entries.  Orland  Gibbons  also  proves 
that  a  harpsichord  was  then  known,  as 
the  piece  called  the  ^Queen*8  Com- 
mand,' from  Parthenia,  is  written  for 
two  keyboards.  It  is  a  brilliant  little 
composition  with  long  scate-passages 
for  alternate  hands  —  quite  different 
from  the  contrapuntal  style  which  one 
naturally  associates  with  the  Eliabe- 
than  school,  and  which  is  suited  to  the 
harpsichord. 

As  to  touch,  an  equalized  finger- 
touch  with  balanced  arm  is  neoessaiy. 
I  am  a  follower  of  Ludwig  Deppe,  who 
was  the  originator  of  the  weight  touch, 
but  he  was  extraordinarily  particular 
about  fingers.  As  he  put  it  —  'the 
mighty  rushing  torrent  is  the  fty^j^g^. 
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but  who  can  do  the  wlmpling,  dimpling 
streamlet?'  The  pedal,  too —  'the 
lungs  of  the  piano,'  he  called  it.  The 
more  one  plays  the  harpsichord,  the 
more  critical  one  is  regarding  the 
pedal. 

The  unprecedented  success  of  the 
Beggar's  Opera  is  due  to  the  old  tunes, 
which  are  in  our  blood.  Clever  as  Mr. 
Gay's  libretto  is,  if  Dr.  Fepusch  had 
written  the  tunes  it  would  not  have  had 
the  same  hold  on  the  public.  We  owe 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Even  in  the 
Overture,  the  only  number  he  wrote, 
he  took  for  his  theme  'The  Happy 
Clown,'  and,  except  a  song  by  Purcell, 
a  march  by  Handel,  a  snatch  sung  by 
Machcath,  and  Henry  Carey's  'Sally 
in  our  Alley,'  all  is  British  folk-music, 
charmingly  harmonized  and  orches- 
trated by  Frederic  Austin. 

There  are  sixty-nine  tunes  in  the 
Beggar's  Opera  and  sixty-nine  in  PdUy, 
the  sequel  to  it.  Many  of  the  tunes  are 
in  Playford'a  Darning  Master,  and  with 
their  original  words  and  sung  to  the 
dance  they  are  most  attractive.  The 
country  dances  from  Playford  were 
first  revived  by  me  in  1906,  when  'All 
in  a  Garden  Green,'  'Chclsey  Reach,' 
'Heartsease,'  'Sellingcr's  Round,'  'Dar- 
gason,'  and  'Kemp's  Jigg'  were  per- 
formed for  the  first  time,  as  far  as  I 
know,  for  over  two  hundred  years. 

One  never  tires  of  the  beautiful  old 
tunes,  which  are  accompanied  by  their 
equally  beautiful  dances,  but  the  history 
of  these  would  occupy  many  pages. 
They  are  slowly  gaining  in  popularity. 
It  is  sixteen  years  since  I  gave  the  fiiret 
performance  of  the  dances  of  the  suite 
—  'AUemande,'  'Sarabande,'  'Cou- 
rante,"Chaconnc,'and  so  forth;  but,  to 
paraphrase  Mr.  Gay,  'We  did  not  take 
them  up  (as  't  is  the  fashion)  coolly  and 
deliberately  for  honor  or  money,  but 
we  love  them.' 

The  repertoire  of  'broken  music,'  as 
it  was  formerly  called  (that  ts,  ^  CQinbi- 
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nation  of  diffcrenlkindsof  instruments), 
is  very  limited.  Few  are  published.  But 
the  trios  of  Rameau,  edited  by  Saint- 
Sacns,  and  the  trios  and  sonatas  of 
J.  B.  Loeillet  are  interesting  and  effec- 
tive. All  our  other  trios  are  in  manu- 
script and  especially  arranged  for  us. 
For  viola  d'amore  the  sonatas  of  Ariosti 
are  published,  transcribed  by  Saint- 
George,  also  transcriptions  by  Waefelg- 
hem  of  Marin  Marais,  Martini,  and 
Milandre.  Apart  from  Bach,  the  reper- 
toire for  the  gamba  is  also  limited. 
There  is  the  sonata  of  Henry  Eccloa, 
edited  by  Alfred  Moffat,  as  well  as 
much  beautiful  seventeenth-  and  eight- 
eenth-century music  by  John  Barrett, 
William  Boyce,  Arne,  and  others. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  viola 
blend  much  better  with  the  keyboard- 
instruments  which  preceded  the  piano- 
forte. It  is  said  Purcell  did  not  care 
for  the  viols,  and  wrote  a  sonata  for  the 
violin,  now  quite  well  known.  All  the 
editions  of  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
Society  and  the  Purcell  Society  have 
the  instrumental  pieces  in  full  score 
for  the  modern  string-quartet  —  a  great 
boon,  as  wc  can  copy  these  charming 
excerpts  and  play  them  in  their  original 
form.  The  accompaniments  to  Bach's 
concertos  are  also  written  for  string 
quartet  or  quintet,  but  in  playing  them 
with  harpsichords  we  find  it  necessary 
to  place  the  strings  well  behind  the 
harpsichords,  otherwise  they  would  be 
too  strong. 

To  conclude,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  Sir  Hubert  Parry.  *A11  the  Eliz- 
abethan and  early  Jacobean  music, 
whether  choral  or  instrumental,  has  a 
national  and  consistent  flavor  —  wheth- 
er it  is  the  kindly  subtlety  of  Bj-rd,  the 
nobility  and  warmth  of  Orlando  Gib- 
bons, the  geniality  and  humor  of  Mor- 
Icy,  the  lender  sweetness  of  Donland, 
or  the  fantastic  ingenuity  of  John  Bull, 
it  always  rings  true  and  is  the  direct 
outcome  of  the  national  temperament.* 
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From  the  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  July  13 
(Vienna  Consebvattve-Socialibt  Dailt) 


We  all  know  how  the  Hapsburg 
Monarchy  prided  itself  upon  its  patron- 
age of  art  and  letters.  Richard  Wagner 
is  to  be  counted  among  the  objects  of 
this  beneficent  solicitude,  though  in  a 
somewhat  difi'erent  way.  His  Tristan 
was  composed  under  the  protecting 
wing,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Vienna  police 
authorities.  The  incident  discloses  a 
new  and  hitherto  unknown  chapter  in 
the  history  of  Austrian  culture  and  art. 

In  1849,  after  the  failure  of  the  May 
revolt  in  Dresden,  Wagner  escaped  to 
Paris,  and  from  there  went  to  Zurich, 
pursued  by  a  Saxon  warrant  charging 
him  with  'direct  participation  in  the 
revolutionary  movement.'  The  Vienna 
police  were  immediately  on  the  alert, 
and  kept  a  secret  agent  on  his  track. 
This  man  shadowed  Wagner  at  his 
Paris  rendezvous,  the  German  restau- 
rant. Cuisine  Viennoise,  and  followed 
him  to  Switzerland. 

Letters  recently  published  in  the 
Osterreichische  Rundschau  contain  the 
details  of  this  experience.  They  begin 
with  an  odd  communication  from  the 
ex-revolutionist  and  later  Honorary 
Colonel  of  the  Franz  Joseph  Sabel  Regi- 
ment, Dr.  Alexander  Bach,  who  wrote 
on  January  25,  1851,  to  the  City  Gov- 
ernor of  Prague:  — 

A  certain  Wagner,  who  deeply  compro- 
mised himself  in  the  Dresden  revolt  .  .  . 
has  been  living  in  Zurich  for  about  a  year. 
He  is  reported  as  occupying  the  position  of 
orchestra  director  in  the  Vienna  Theatre 
there,  and  belongs  to  the  more  respectable 
and  polished  type  of  revolutionary  refugee 
in  Switzerland. 

Bach  then  asked  that  Wagner's  ante- 
cedents be  looked  up,  for  he  apparently 
was  bom  in  Bohemia,, 
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The  City  Grovemor  replied  that 
Wagner  had  no  r^ular  position  in 
Zurich,  but  merely  directed  concerts 
and  operas  there  from  time  to  time,  as  a 
personal  favor.  Apparently  that  offi- 
cial had  regular  police-reports  from  the 
Swiss  city.  He  knew  nothing  of  Wag- 
ner's connection  with  Bohemia. 

However,  Bach  was  not  satisfied. 
Apparently  he  had  learned  more  about 
*this  Wagner'  through  his  secret  agent 
during  the  interval,  for  he  informs  the 
Austrian  Foreign  Minister  that  Wagner 
is  engaged  in  active  propaganda  from 
Zurich:  — 

The  well-known  composer,  Richard  Wag- 
ner, is  equally  implicated  in  this  business. 
He  was  at  one  time  intimate  with  Bakunin, 
and  during  his  residence  in  Saxony  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  latter  in  stirring  up  a  demo- 
cratic agitation  in  Bohemia. 

This  report  was  promptly  forwarded  to 
the  Austrian  Ambassador  at  Berne. 

Seven  years  passed.  Wagner  still 
lived  in  Zurich,  supporting  himself  by 
his  music.  Much  to  their  dL^gust,  the 
Austrian  secret  agents  discovered  little 
to  report  concerning  him.  But  the  men 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  in 
Vienna  continued  to  think  of  Wagner  as 
a  Dresden  revolutionist,  and  they  fairly 
trembled  when  they  were  notified  by 
the  Venice  police  that  the  composer 
had  arrived  in  that  city  on  August  80, 
1858,  'for  a  sojourn  of  at  least  six 
months,  and  perhaps  a  year.' 

On  the  heels  of  this  dispatch,  which 
is  dated  Septemb^  4,  came  another 
report  written  the  following  day  by 
Franceschini,  Chief  of  Police  of  Venice, 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  Police  in 
Vienna,  Freiherr  von  Kempen.  Frances- 
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chini  seems  to  have  sized  up  exactly 
the  intelligence  of  his  superiors  in  the 
Capital,  for  he  starts  out  by  instructing 
them  who  this  dangerous  Wagner  really 
is.  He  writes:  — 

Wagner  supported  himself  entirely  by  his 
music  while  residing  in  Zurich,  and  did  not 
engage  in  political  activity  of  any  kind.  His 
talents  and  productions  as  a  composer, 
writer,  and  critic  have  given  him  an  estab- 
lished reputation.  He  is  already  known  as 
the  creator  of  what  is  regarded  as  the  com- 
ing school  in  music,  and  the  leader  of  a 
new  music  and  art  movement.  His  opera, 
Lohengrin,  was  recently  presented  at  the 
Court  Theatre  in  Vienna,  on  August  18, 
1858,  where  it  received  an  enthusiastic  re- 
ception; and  his  operas  have  gradually 
made  their  way  into  all  parts  of  Germany, 
and  have  secured  a  permanent  place  in  the 
repertoire  of  most  court  theatres.  Many 
distinctions  have  been  conferred  upon  their 
composer. 

Franceschini  then  goes  on  to  say  that 
Wagner  has  come  to  Venice  at  the 
urgent  advice  of  his  physician,  as  his 
health  is  seriously  undermined :  — 

As  indicating  his  nervous  state,  let  me 
mention  that  he  found  the  color  of  the  rug 
in  his  sleeping-chamber  at  Pallazzo  Gius- 
tiniani  a  San  Barbara  not  to  his  liking,  and 
immediately  on  his  arrival  requested  his 
landlord  to  let  him  get  a  rug  of  a  more 
agreeable  shade  of  red  and  have  it  put  in 
that  very  day.  He  has  instructed  the  serv- 
ants not  to  let  callers  into  the  house. 

Last  of  all,  Franceschini  lays  stress  on 
the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  his  numerous 
acquaintances  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
Wagner  received  very  few  letters,  and 
apparently  *had  issued  instructions  to 
his  correspondents  not  to  trouble  him 
with  communications.' 

The  Venice  Chief  of  Police  could 
hardly  have  done  more  to  convince  his 
superiors  in  Vienna  that  the  great 
musician  was  living  in  Venice  as  a 
musician  and  an  invalid.  But  neither 
Lohengrin  nor  the  state  of  Wagner's 
health  made  any  appeal  to  Herr  von 


Kempen.  He  wrote  immediately,  on 
September  6,  1858,  to  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs :  — 

As  is  well  known,  Richard  Wagner  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  May  Revolution  in 
Saxony.  In  addition  to  the  objections  that 
exist  from  the  police  point  of  view  to  the 
presence  of  this  refugee  in  the  Imperial 
Dominions,  the  Royal  Saxon  Government 
will  be  offended  at  our  tolerating  his  sojourn 
in  Austria. 

Therefore  he  begs  the  Minister  *to 
be  so  condescending  and  courteous  as 
to  inform  him  of  his  personal  opinion  as 
to  the  procedure  to  be  taken  with  re- 
gard to  Richard  Wagner,  out  of  consid- 
eration for  the  Royal  Saxon  Grovem- 
ment.'  On  September  9,  Freiherr  von 
Kempen  ordered  Franceschini  to  keep 
the  *  political  refugee  in  question '  under 
strict  police  supervision  so  long  as  he 
was  provisionally  residing  in  Venice. 

An  interesting  paragraph  occurs  in 
the  reply  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  to  Kempen's  communication :  — 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Saxon  Gov- 
ernment, in  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  over  the 
activities  of  this  refugee,  may  prefer  to  have 
him  in  Austria  where  he  can  and  will  be 
subject  to  the  strictest  police  supervision, 
rather  than  in  Switzerland,  where  there  will 
be  no  such  control  over  him. 

For  this  reason  the  Minister  did  not 
feel  called  upon  to  make  further  objec- 
tion to  Wagner's  staying  in  Venice. 
Moved,  however,  by  a  second  conunu- 
nication  from  Kempen,  the  Foreign 
Office  instructed  the  Austrian  Ambas- 
sador in  Saxony  to  notify  the  Saxon 
Government  confidentially  of  Wagner's 
arrival  in  Venice,  and  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  carefully  kept  under  the  eye  of 
the  police  in  that  city. 

Reassuring  reports  continued  to  ar- 
rive from  Venice.  On  September  18, 
Freiherr  von  Kempen  was  again  in- 
formed that  Wagner  had  come  there 
solely  on  account  of  his  health;  that  he 
met  almost  no  one;  that  he  had  visited 
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the  theatre  only  twice,  when  Ristori 
made  her  first  appearance  as  Mary 
Stuart,  and  when  the  opera  Semiramide 
was  presented. 

But  they  were  shrewder  in  Vienna. 
On  October  1,  1858,  the  municii)al  au- 
thorities at  Venice  were  notified:  — 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  grant- 
ing of  a  passport  vis6  has  made  it  possible 
for  an  individual  to  enter  Austrian  territory, 
whose  residence  in  the  Imperial  Dominions 
is  objectionable,  both  from  our  own  point  of 
view  and  out  of  consideration  for  the  Royal 
Saxon  Government,  with  which  we  enjoy 
amicable  relations.  Desirable  as  it  is,  there- 
fore, in  view  of  the  antecedents  of  Richard 
Wagner,  that  he  leave  the  Imperial  Domin- 
ions immediately  .  .  .  nevertheless  for  hu- 
manitarian reasons  I  shall  not  issue  definite 
instructions  forbidding  his  remaining  at 
Venice.  None  the  less,  I  must  impress  upon 
our  loyal  city  authorities  there,  that  Wag- 
ner must  not  be  permitted  to  remove  to 
any  other  place  in  the  Imperial  territories. 
It  is  further  our  wish  that  the  police  author- 
ities be  definitely  instructed  to  keep  a  dose 
eye  upon  the  condition  of  Wagner's  health, 
and  to  arrange  in  some  appropriate  way  for 
his  leaving  Venice  and  the  Austrian  Domin- 
ions as  soon  as  he  is  better. 

Since  Herr  von  Kempen,  as  he  sug- 
gests elsewhere  in  the  same  letter,  was 
not  fully  convinced  that  Wagner's  sole 
object  in  visiting  Venice  was  to  recover 
his  health,  it  certainly  was  a  proof  of 
superabundant  himianity  on  his  part 
that  he  did  not  immediately  ship  ^the 
well-known  composer'  back  to  Switzer- 
land. Eventually  that  happened,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Chief  of  Police 
Franceschini  presented  exhaustive  evi- 
dence in  letters  written  on  December 
26,  1858,  and  January  25,  1859,  that 
Wagner  was  not  a  dangerous  person. 
The  first  letter  reported  that  Wagner 
had  developed  erysipelas  in  one  foot. 
The  second  letter  reported:  — 

The  well-known  composer,  Mr.  Richard 
Wagner,  has  recovered  some  weeks  ago 


from  the  foot  malady  that  confined  him  to 
his  room.  He  is  now  to  be  observed  from 
time  to  time  about  midday,  when  the 
weather  is  good,  walking  along  the  Riva 
degli  Schiavone.  He  still  lives  in  great  re- 
tirement, and  works  several  hours  every 
day  upon  his  new  opera  (TVuian).  He  re- 
ceives very  few  visitors.  This  new  apoK 
{Trigtan)  was  submitted  a  few  weeks  ago  to 
the  Archduchess  of  Baden,  who  accepted  its 
dedication  and  highly  complimented  the 
composer.  The  Archduke  himsdf  sent 
Wagner  a  letter  in  his  own  handwriting. 

After  describing  further  how  Wagner 
had  refused  an  invitation  to  deliver  a 
lecture  at  Trieste,  because  his  pass  was 
visaed  only  for  Venice,  Franceschini 
continues:  — 

Your  obedient  police  officials  feel  it  their 
duty  to  bring  these  facts  to  the  knowledge 
of  their  distinguished  superiors,  and  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  as  to  how  your  eminent 
instructions  of  December  22,  1858,  to  re- 
quire the  said  Mr.  Wagner  to  leave  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Imperial  Dominions  as  soon 
as  possible,  may  be  carried  out.  Bdieving 
that  some  consideration  should  be  shown 
for  his  eminence  and  fame,  we  propose  to 
notify  him  to  appear  before  us  and  to  point 
out  in  a  friendly  manner  the  desirability  id 
his  departure,  reserving  a  formal  order  to 
that  effect  for  the  case  that  he  prove  obsti- 
nate. 

Two  letters  conclude  this  corre- 
spondence. We  give  them  in  full.  The 
first  is  from  the  Municipal  Government 
of  Venice  to  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial 

Police:  — 

"^  Venice,  /amMvy  8Q,  1850. 

Whereas  the  police  authorities  report 
that  the  well-known  Saxon  refugee,  Richard 
Wagner,  has  so  far  recovered  that  he  can 
travel  without  serious  risk  to  his  health,  I 
instruct  you  to  have  a  representative  of  the 
police  notify  him  graciously  that  his  de- 
parture from  Venice  and  from  the  Imperial 
Dominions  is  desired. 

Last  of  all,  Freiherr  von  Kempen 
writes  to  the  Minister  of  For^gn  Af- 
fairs:— 
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Vienna,  April  2,  1859. 

Richard  Wagner  left  Venice  on  March  25 
for  Lucerne. 

Thus  were  our  Lfnperial  Territories 
freed  of  the  ^  Saxon  refugee/  Oxir 
Foreign  Office  received  this  comforting 
news  on  the  eve  of  our  conflict  with 
France.  The  incident  throws  a  high 
light  upon  both  the  broad  statesman- 
ship and  the  cultivated  appreciation  of 
art  and  artists  that  characterized  the 
nation's  rulers. 

Before   and   during   the   war,   our 


writers  and  journalists  eagerly  tried  to 
prove  that  Austria  had  evolved  a  dis- 
tinct art-cultive,  separate  from  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  German  peofJe.  And 
they  ranked  among  her  great  musicians 
not  only  the  Rhinelander,  Beethoven, 
and  the  North  German,  Brahms,  but 
also  Wagner,  who  was  classed  among 
*  Austrian  composers.'  And  indeed,  we 
see  that  he  did  receive  distinguished 
attention  in  our  country,  especially 
during  his  sojourn  in  Venice,  while  com- 
posing his  great  masterpiece,  Tristan. 


SWINBURNE  AND  CONTEMPORARY  ENGLAND 


BY  PAUL  DE  REUL 


[Professor  Paul  de  Reul,  of  the  University  of  Brussels^  has  recently  jnMished  an  exhaustioe 
monograph,  entitled  L'CBuvre  de  Swinburne,  a  book  which  may  eventually  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  most  authoritative  on  the  subject.  The  present  article  constitutes  its  introductory 
chapter,] 


The  last  of  the  great  English  lyric 
poets  died  in  1909,  after  half  a  century 
of  ardent  labor,  but  his  forty  volimies 
of  poetry  and  prose  still  await  an  under- 
standing study,  and  until  the  last  few 
years  even  his  life  has  lacked  an  his- 
torian. 

Swinburne  achieved,  first  success, 
then  scandal,  and  finally  the  lively  ad- 
miration of  a  chosen  few;  but  he  was 
never  regarded  as  a  national  glory.  In 
1917  there  appeared,  from  the  pen  of 
Edmund  Gosse,  one  of  those  detailed 
biographies  that  English  custom  de- 
votes, even  during  their  lifetime,  to  the 
most  insignificant  individuals;  and  in 
the  same  year  was  also  printed  a  pictur- 
esque personification  of  the  man  him- 
self, completing  the  published  letters, 
by  Mrs.  Disney  Leith,  the  cousin  of 
the  poet.    In  the  following  year  bi- 


ographies were  written  by  Messrs. 
Grosse  and  Wise,  and  by  Messrs.  Hake 
and  Rickett. 

The  present  work,  I  believe,  is  the 
most  complete  study  of  Swinburne. 
A  personal  investigation  that  relies 
little  on  earlier  works,  it  is  addressed  to 
the  French-speaking  public,  but  it  does 
not  desi)air  of  finding  readers  in  Eng- 
land, and  even  of  setting  right  some 
failures  in  comprehension  among  crit- 
ics on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
Perhaps  we  who  stand  at  some  little 
distance  from  our  subject  can  discern 
its  main  outlines  better  than  they  who 
are  too  close  and  who  see  it  in  too  inti- 
mate detail. 

We  need  pay  heed  neither  to  artistic 
readers  nor  to  that  ignorant  herd  who, 
without  troubling  to  read  Swinburne, 
were  classifying  him,  not  long  since,  as 
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an  immoral  author,  a  republican,  an 
atheist.  There  are  genuinely  literary 
men  who,  though  they  are  superior  to 
such  prejudice,  nevertheless  entertain 
toward  this  poet  a  feeling  of  reserve,  a 
certain  uneasiness,  judging  him  a  little 
'un-English,'  even  while  they  do  hom- 
age to  the  artist  and  to  his  genius  for 
invention  in  words  and  rhythm.  These 
critics  find  fault  with  the  weakness  of 
Swinburne  as  a  thinker,  never  guessing 
that  the  author  of  Poems  and  Ballads 
and  Songs  before  Sunrise  in  his  own  time 
and  in  his  own  country  was  both  an 
intellectual  and  a  moral  leaven. 

To  call  Swinburne  hardly  English  is 
to  diminish  the  glory  of  English  culture, 
to  restrict  it  to  certain  of  its  aspects 
only,  and  to  say  to  it:  'Hitherto  shalt 
thou  come,  but  no  further.'  It  is  to  im- 
prison culture  in  a  Puritan  tradition  of 
the  middle  class,  which  is  certainly  as 
powerful,  as  tyrannical,  and  as  in- 
tolerant as  the  classic  tradition  in 
France;  but  which  there  will  always  be 
geniuses  with  the  strength  and  the  will 
to  break. 

Tainc  and,  after  him,  M.  Chcvrillon 
and  M.  Cazamian  trace  a  series  of  liv- 
ing links  from  the  England  of  tradition 
back  to  its  Puritan  sources.  Contempt 
for  logic,  respect  for  beliefs  and  the 
established  order  of  things,  distrust  of 
pure  ideas  and  'dangerous*  conclusions 
that  disturb  the  settled  calm,  the  dom- 
ination of  the  moral  ideal,  glorification 
of  energy  —  these  are  some  of  the  social 
characteristics  of  'Victorian'  England, 
which  one  finds  in  an  eloquent  form  in 
Carlyle,  in  a  brutal  form  in  Kipling, 
and  in  a  tender  and  charming  form  in 
Tennyson. 

It  LS  the  long-established  prestige  of 
the  last  of  these  that  explains  the  cold- 
ness and  even  the  hostility  that  —  out- 
side of  a  not  ver>'  extensive  band  of  the 
chosen  few  —  Swinburne  encountered 
in  his  first  attempts.  In  his  youth,  even 
Tennyson  had  had  his  audacities:  in 


1830  he  writes  of  the  Poet  in  his  poem 
of  that  name  that  'rites  and  forms  before 
his  burning  eyes  melted  like  snow.*  *Fa- 
tima'  (1832),  a  love  poem  inspired  by 
Sappho,  exceeded  the  'proper  setting'  in 
its  feeling,  and  the  best  critics  found 
fault  with  it;  on  one  last  occasion  he  of- 
fended —  in  'Maud,'  which  was  regard- 
ed in  1842  as  being  'morbid'  or  too 
passionate.  But  he  adapted  himself 
speedily,  conformed  to  his  surround- 
ings, and  then,  spoiled  by  his  public, 
proceeded  to  spoil  it,  in  turn,  by  train- 
ing it  to  seek  in  the  Laureate  its  own 
embellished  image  and  its  own  preju- 
dices idealized.  In  politics,  Tennyson 
expressed  the  taste  for  organic  develop- 
ment, the  horror  of  swift  changes,  the 
poetry  of  conservatism,  the  theory  of 
which  had  been  set  up  by  Burke.  He 
brings  to  the  support  of  the  status  quo 
the  cool  judgment  of  historic  truth;  he 
criticizes  the  hysteria  of  the  Celt,  the 
'red  furies  of  the  Seine,'  and  boasts  of 
'a  loyal  past  under  moderate  kings,' 
and  a  wise  liberty  that '  broadens  down 
from  precedent  to  precedent.' 

In  religion  a  Christian,  like  his  con- 
temporary Browning,  —  though  of  a 
broadened  Christianity  that  had  read 
Newman  and  Maurice  and  had  com- 
pared the  different  theologies, —  he  be- 
lieves in  personal  immortality,  doubts 
whether  a  materialist  can  be  moral, 
but  rejects  the  doctrine  of  eternal  pun- 
ishment. A  pantheist  in  certain  moods, 
he  has  but  a  superficial  vision,  which 
does  not  venture  so  far  as  to  transform 
nature  or  to  bestow  a  soul  upon  that 
English  landscape  which  he  has  paint- 
ed so  beautifully.  Conciliatory  and  rea- 
sonable above  all  things,  he  eversrwhere 
adopts  the  intermediate  view,  and  re- 
jects '  the  falsehood  of  extremes.' 

Surely  Swinburne,  the  defender  of 
art  for  art's  sake,  the  enemy  of  priests 
and  kings,  clashes  violently  with  the 
England  of  Tennyson.  Is  he  equally 
opposed  to  the  age  of  Shakespeare*  to 
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the  republic  of  Milton,  to  Shelley's 
England,  or  even  to  the  England  of  the 
present  day,  which  needs  the  light  so 
badly? 

Taine's  exaggerated  picture  has 
grown  out  of  date,  so  that  the  society 
of  the  present  day  can  only  partly 
recognize  it.  The  reign  of  Tennyson  is 
over.  The  old  moral  equilibrium  broke 
down  in  a  crisis,  the  symptoms  of  which 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury were  the  diminishing  popularity  of 
Kipling,  H.  G.  Wells's  clear  criticisms, 
Bernard  Shaw's  paradoxical  plays,  and 
the  whole  political  and  social  process 
that  M.  Cazamian  calls  'a  passage  from 
instinctive  adaptations  to  deliberate 
adaptations.' 

In  the  new  England  that  has  emerg- 
ed from  the  war,  Swinbiu'ne  seems  less 
and  less  *out  of  the  picture.'  Himself  a 
product  of  his  reading  and  his  aspira- 
tions, —  who  knew  how,  even  in  1860, 
to  stand  out  against  public  opinion  and 
the  pressure  of  family  aflFection,  against 
the  most  tyrannical  influences,  in  order 
that  he  might  follow  Truth  alone,  in- 
stinctively resisting  the  conventions 
that  to-day  are  being  systematically  un- 
dermined, —  he  drew  to  him,  through 
space  and  time, a  chosen  group: Shelley, 
Landor,  Hugo,  Mazzini. 

Devoted  to  France,  whose  flexible  in- 
telligence and  critical  eagerness,  whose 
•faith  in  light  and  motion,'  he  praised, 
Swinburne  deserves  in  this  respect  a 
place  with  Matthew  Arnold,  Meredith, 
Samuel  Butler,  John  Morley,  and  all 
those  who  have  led  their  coimtrymen 
toward  greater  independence  and  a 
stricter  intellectuality.  Not  that  Swin- 
burne consciously  gave  himself  over  to 
an  efi'ort  to  awaken  men's  minds  as  did 
Meredith,  who  cried,  *More  brain,  O 
Lord,  more  brain!'  A  lyric  poet,  in- 
toxicated with  the  Ideal,  he  followed 
wherever  the  light  within  him  led,  and 
then  returned  to  earth,  amazed  at  the 
results  he  had  produced.    He  had  the 


effect  of  a  stimulant,  the  effect  of  a 
wind  that  shakes  and  buffets.  By  the 
scandal  that  he  stirred  up,  he  forced 
criticism  to  call  in  question  the  princi- 
ples that  he  attacked,  whether  to  con- 
demn or  to  absolve  them.  Sometimes 
he  explained  himself  after  he  had  de- 
livered his  blow,  as  in  his  critical  essays; 
and  then  his  readers  foimd  that  his 
revolt  was  profound,  sincere,  disinter- 
ested; that  it  did  not  spring  from 
romantic  pride  but  from  a  respect  for 
ideas  and  a  love  of  them.  An  uncom- 
promising artist,  he  shocked  the  middle- 
class  conventions  with  his  Poems  and 
Ballads^  and  made  a  notable  explana- 
tion of  his  position  in  his  book  on 
Blake.     .     .     . 

He  insisted  that  the  men  who  con- 
sented to  limit  themselves  in  order  to 
bring  their  feeling  down  to  the  conmion- 
place  level,  to  mingle  with  their  natural 
fruits  the  condiments  that  render  them 
agreeable  to  the  palate  of  common  opin- 
ion, deserve  nothing  but  contempt. 

Fifty  years  afterward,  the  publica- 
tion of  Poems  and  Ballads  stands  as  a 
decisive  moment  in  the  history  of 
English  manners.  For  the  moment  we 
shall  not  inquire  into  the  reasons  that 
led  the  public  to  take  offense;  we  need 
but  point  out  that  in  this  conflict  the 
author  was  victorious,  that  the  book 
appeared  without  excisions,  and  that 
no  one  to-day  dreams  of  protesting. 
It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  infraction  in  the  *age 
of  crinoline'  and  of  the  idyllic  poem. 

Mr.  Gosse's  book,  full  of  anecdotes 
as  it  is,  gives  us  an  indirect  insight  into 
the  manners  of  the  'Victorian'  days,  a 
mingling  of  modesty,  of  prudence,  and 
of  insincerity.  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan, 
the  geologist,  threw  into  the  fire  a 
novel  by  Balzac  that  Swinburne  had 
given  to  his  wife.  In.  1862,  when  the 
poet  was  reading  his  Noyades  to 
Thackeray  and  his  two  daughters,  to  an 
archbishop  of  literary  eminence,  and  to 
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the  critic,  Lord  Houghton,  embarrassed 
laughter  rose,  and  it  was  a  relief  when 
the  butler  put  an  end  to  this  painful 
scene.  These  same  people  read  the 
Bible  without  being  shocked,  because 
they  gave  religious  truth  the  respect 
that  they  denied  to  beauty.  In  1882, 
the  critic  Watts-Dunton,  the  poet's 
great  friend,  advised  him  to  slip  his 
poem  *  Tristram  of  Lyoncsse,'  *on  ac- 
count of  the  love  scenes,'  into  a  big 
voliune  of  poems  that  also  contained 
cradle-songs.  Watts-Dunton,  for  once 
more  timid  than  the  public,  did  not 
realize  what  a  change  had  come  about. 
Ever  since  the  publication  of  Poems 
and  Ballads,  says  M.  Cazamian,  Mis- 
trust of  the  shackles  that  boimd  art, 
hand  and  foot,  never  ceased  to  rim  like 
a  vein  of  revolution  throughout  British 
literature.*  These  poems  opened  the 
breach  through  which,  since  then,  have 
passed  many  works  that  are  quite  as 
far  removed  as  these  were  from  the 
traditional  preferences  of  the  public 
for  ^sentimentality  and  moral  inten- 
tions.' We  may  be  excused  for  quoting 
the  lines  in  which  we  ourselves  have 
previously  described  this  change: — 

For  forty  years  the  public  rested  gently 
cradled  in  the  sleep  of  the  idyl.  No  music 
was  heard  save  with  muted  strings.  The 
English  Parnassus  became  a  park  with  well- 
kept  walks  and  irreproachable  lawns  on 
which,  at  the  very  utmost,  a  hedge  of  haw- 
thorn was  permitted  here  and  there.  The 
passions  seemed  as  inoffensive  as  tame  deer. 
Tennyson,  the  head  gardener  of  this  idyl- 
lic school,  was  able  to  repress  in  himself, 
without  effort  and  without  hypocrisy,  every 
histinct,  every  desire,  every  mood,  that  was 
not  in  accord  with  his  audience.  Caressing 
the  strings  of  his  lyre,  he  expressed  with 
faultless  touch  the  sentiments  of  middle- 
class  England,  and  clothed  them  with  such 
harmony  and  such  charming  diction  that 
no  one  noticed  how'threadbare  and  conven- 
tional  they  had  become.  His  title  as  Laure- 
ate suited  him  to  perfection,  for  he  incar- 
nated the  type  of  'perfect  gentleman'  with 


so  much  modest  grace  and  pride  that  the 
provincial  limitations  of  the  type  were  not 
apparent.  Tennyson  represented  the  do- 
mestic Englishman  just  as  Rudyard  Kipling 
was  later  to  represent  the  Englishman  who 
founds  empires. 

It  is  a  glory  of  middle-dass  society  to 
have  produced  a  Tennyson,  but  it  is  no  ksi 
glorious  for  English  individualism  to  have 
given  rise  at  the  proper  moment  to  another 
poet,  who  developed  this  individualistic 
ideal,  ridiculed  the  old  comfortable  molal- 
ity, threw  off  the  yoke  of  quiet  custom, 
gathered  up  in  poetry  outcry,  revolt.  Uaa- 
phemy,  the  rooted  trouble  ci  the  passions, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  heeded  tlw  loftiest 
aspirations  and  dreams  of  humanity  —  a 
poet  of  vast  sympathy,  so  that  his  patriot- 
ism did  not  prevent  his  taking  interest  in 
the  political  struggles  of  France  and  Italy; 
a  poet  who  revdted  against  moral  tyran- 
nies, and  who  denied  that  British  liberty 
was  all  the  liberty  accorded  to  mankind. 
Such  a  poet  was  Swinburne,  and  thougli  we 
may  not  wish  that  all  English  poets  should 
resemble  him,  we  know  that  he  had  a 
worthy  rdle  to  play,  in  affirming  anew,  forty 
years  after  B3nx)n  and  Shelley,  the  {reedom 
of  the  English  muse. 

It  was  the  artistic  consdencey  above 
everything  else,  that  Swinburne  liber- 
ated —  by  example  in  his  own  pcems, 
and  by  his  theories  in  his  Nates  on 
Poems  and  Critics^  and  in  his  Blake^ 
where  in  broad  and  moderate  fiBsihion 
he  definitely  defends  the  autonomy  of 
art.  But  there  was  still  more.  InSoii^ 
before  Sunrise  the  artist  became  a 
prophet.  He  perpetuated  the  revolu- 
tionary idealism  of  the  Europe  of  '48» 
amid  an  age  that  prided  itsdf  on  being 
practical,  positive,  evolutionary.  He 
denounced  the  *  monarchical  super- 
stition.' Even  this  is  not  all.  Liberty 
became  in  his  eyes  a  metaphyBical 
principle  synonymous  with  the  soul  en 
with  God.  An  'antitheist,'  he  asserted 
that  to  worship  a  personal  God  who 
punishes  the  innocent  with  the  guilty 
is  to  worship  mjustice.  That  exuper- 
ated  both  the  practical  and  the  pioua. 
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With  a  respect  which  he  often  reas- 
serted for  the  person  and  the  morals  of 
Christy  Swinburne  offers  the  singular 
spectacle  of  an  English  poet  wholly  de- 
tached from  Christianity,  without  re- 
gret, without  desire  to  return  to  the 
fold,  feeling  himself  an  outsider,  with- 
out that  tenderness  for  the  religion  of 
their  childhood  that  such  poets  of  doubt 
as  Clough  and  Matthew  Arnold  ch^- 
ished,  and  equally  without  the  aes- 
thetic, mediffivalizing  piety  of  a  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti.  He  held  aloof  from 
Carlyle's  pragmatism,  which  urged  the 
'fertile  error,*  the  favorable  illusion, 
and,  while  commending  righteousness, 
treated  the  existing  faiths  as  if  they 
were  to  have  no^end.  For,  as  Swin- 
burne wrote, — 

Our  hopes  are  hij^ier. 
And  higher  than  yours  the  goal  of  our  desire. 
Though  high  your  ends  be  as  your  hearts  are 

great. 
Your  world  of  gods  and  kings,  of  shrine  and  state. 
Was  of  the  night  when  hope  and  fear  stood  ni^^, 
Wherein  men  walked  by  light  of  stars  and  fire 
Till  man  by  day  stood  equal  with  his  fate. 
Honor,  not  hate,  we  give  you,  love,  not  fear. 
Last  prophets  of  past  kind,  who  fill  the  dome 
Of  great  dead  gods  with  wrath  and  wail,  nor  hear 
Time's  word  and  man's:  'Go  honied  hence,  go 

home. 
Night's  chfldleas  children;  here  your  hour  is  done; 
Pass  with  the  stars  and  leave  us  with  the  sun.' 

He  criticizes  the  morality  of  Carlyle 
and  his  principle  of  submission  to  the 
duty  lying  next  at  hand,  attacking 
both  him  and  Buskin  in  a  pamphlet 
which  opposes  their  gospel  of  obedience. 
In  religion,  morals,  and  politics,  Swin- 
burne defies  the  national  love  for  ar- 
rangement and  half  measures,  and  he 
parodies  the  conservative  spirit. 

In  his  essays  he  ridicules  those 
moderUte  souls '  whose  name  is  Reason, 
whose  forename  is  Interest,*  who  will 
receive  the  truth  only  as  it  is  measured 
out  and  made  proportional  to  their 
needs,  who  try  to  show  that  a  truth  ap- 
proaches error  by  being  too  true,  that 
in  seeking  the  ideal  one  is  pmmung  but 


a  chimera,  and  that  by  dint  of  much 
thinking  one  becomes  a  mere  dreamer. 
These  people,  he  says,  tell  us  that 
'there  is  always  some  little  admixture 
of  positive  right  in  actual  fact,  some 
little  residue  of  good  discoverable  in  all 
evil,  which  it  should  be  your  business 
to  seek  out.  It  is  better  to  look  for  the 
real  than  the  true;  the  reality  will  help 
you  to  live,  the  truth  will  be  the  ruin 
of  you;  the  reality  is  afraid  of  the 
truth.  A  man's  duty  is  just  to  make 
use  of  facts;  you  (says  the  voice  of 
good  counsel)  have  read  it  wrong:  you 
are  like  a  man  who  would  take  a  star 
out  of  heaven  to  light  hun  when  a 
candle  would  serve  better  to  see  the 
way  by.* 

To  which  the  poet  replies:  'But  there 
must  be  somebody  on  the  side  of  the 
stars  I  Somebody  to  stand  up  for 
brotherhood,  for  mercy,  for  honor,  for 
right,  for  freedom,  and  for  the  solemn 
splendor  of  absolute  truth.  With  all 
their  sublimity  and  serenity,  flowers 
as  they  are  of  summer  everlasting,  the 
shining  constellations  have  need  that 
the  world  they  guide  shall  bear  thffitn 
witness  that  they  shine,  and  some  man's 
voice  be  raised  in  every  age  to  reassure 
his  brothers  by  such  cry  of  testimony 
uttered  across  the  night;  for  nothing 
would  be  so  terrible  as  an  ultimate 
equality  of  good  and  evil,  of  light  and 
darkness,  in  sight  of  the  supreme  and 
infinite  unknown  wotM.' 

He  saw  clearly  that  practical  wisdom, 
in  doing  away  with  the  inevitable  con- 
clusions of  logic  in  the  name  of  a  'sense 
of  life,'  would  end  in  routine  and  in 
Pharisaism.  His  intellectual  'message,' 
therefore,  is  a  moral  message,  a  lesson 
in  courage  and  sincerity. 

The  hostility  that  he  roused  is  proof 
suflicient  that  he  came  at  the  right  time, 
or  was  a  little  ahead  of  it.  An  age  that 
delights  in  such  hybrid  flystems  as  the 
esthetic  theology  of  a  Buskin  must  by 
its  conservative  instinct  deny  in  Swin- 
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bume  a  system  of  thought  that  troubled 
its  own  ways  of  thinking.  A  society  that 
swallowed  up  morality  in  the  education 
of  the  will,  that  turned  the  moralist 
into  a  master  of  energy,  cannot  acclaim 
the  advocate  of  loyalty.  What  is  im- 
moral in  Wordsworth,  according  to 
Swinburne,  is  that  he  is  a  great  poet  and 
yet  for  all  that  a  moral  philistine.  What 
is  wholesome  in  Swinburne,  let  us  say 
in  our  turn,  is  that  he  is  a  great  poet 
and  a  free  thinker. 

Yet,  for  all  that,  the  England  of  to- 
day hesitates  to  recognize  him  as  its 
forerunner,  even  though  it  is  hard  to 
think  of  him  otherwise  if  we  compare 
the  ideas  of  H.  G.  Wells,  for  example, 
in  God  the  Invisible  King  with  certain 
ideas  of  Swinburne's.  Modern  Eng- 
land smiles  at  his  romantic  exaggera- 
tions, at  his  outbursts  against  monarchs, 
whether  priest  or  king,  as  if  a  degree 
of  exaggeration  were  not  always  per- 
mitted to  prophets,  and  as  if  we  had 
not  seen,  since  Swinburne  died,  a  mon- 
arch who  menaced  the  peace  of  peoples 
and  cults  that  shackled  thought! 

This  rather  disdainful  attitude  to- 
ward Swinburne  is  partly  the  disguise 
of  ancient  prejudice,  shadows  wafted 
down  from  the  Victorian  epoch,  and 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  manner 
of  the  poet,  though  not  his  fundamental 
ideas,  ill  accords  with  the  modern  mood. 
His  lofty  realism  lacks  the  tone  that 
endures  and  that  persuades  a  rather 
dissatisfied  and  disturbed  generation, 
clumsy  in  analysis  and  criticism.  View- 
ed in  this  light,  it  is  true,  his  work  was 
less  a  point  of  departure  than  the  end 
of  a  movement,  the  last  stirring  of 
Romanticism.  Under  his  iconoclastic 
ardor  and  his  humanitarian  fervor,  one 
can  detect  accents  that  are  familiar, 
but  accents  also  that  one  cannot  call 
*  old-fashioned,'  if  one  only  feels,  be- 
sides the  formulas  that  belong  to  a  past 
generation,  the  mystic  fire,  the  tone» 
the  flame,  that  cannot  grow  old. 


Hitherto  we  have  regarded  the  pub- 
lic as  the  sole  cause  of  Swinburne's 
relative  unpopularity.  It  is  time  to 
point  out  the  faults  of  the  poet  —  his 
excess  of  words,  his  abuse  of  a  pro- 
digious faculty  of  expression.  It  seems 
as  though  this  man  had  too  many 
words  to  be  able  to  say  anything!  This 
is  the  fault  of  his  overmastering  power. 
In  his  gift  for  creating  together  both 
form  and  idea,  for  discovering  a  sono- 
rous phrase  for  every  sensation,  for 
mingling  without  ceasing  and  with- 
out clash  the  twin  springs  of  sense 
and  word,  Swinburne  has  no  com- 
panion in  literature  save  Victor  Hugo. 
Less  rich  in  words  and  images,  he  never- 
theless surpasses  Hugo  in  the  invention 
of  rhythms. 

Both  these  two  poets  were  some- 
times betrayed  by  their  absolute  com- 
mand of  language.  Among  the  ready 
phrases  that  sprang  forward  in  too 
great  number  at  their  call,  these 
magicians  exercised  no  severe  choice. 
The  words  they  thought  to  master, 
mastered  them  and,  put  together  ac- 
cording to  outer  relationships,  no 
longer  merely  corresponded  to  the 
idea  but  altered  or  replaced  it.  Their 
work  is  unequal.  One  does  not  find 
feeble  or  mediocre  verses,  but  one  does 
find  tedious  passages,  weakened  remi- 
niscences, none  the  less  dazsUng,  and 
so  close  to  the  best  work  of  the  poet 
that  they  barely  miss  outdoing  their 
own  original  models.  A  facility  — 
which  one  poet  displays  more  proudly 
and  the  other  employs  more  impulsive- 
ly and  unconsciously  —  prevents  their 
distinguishing  between  the  moments 
of  true  inspiration  in  themselves  and 
periods  of  mere  superficial  stimulation. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Swinburne's 
fame  that  his  faults  were  accentuated 
at  a  time  when  his  revolutionary  faith 
was  tempered  by  patriotism,  and  when 
he  was  growing  to  be  morally  closer  to 
those  of  his  readers  who,  as  they  gained 
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light,  were  more  and  more  able  to  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  him. 

Posterity  galJiers  only  the  best  fruits 
of  a  poet  and  does  not  ask  after  the 
time  when  they  were  produced;  but 
contemporaries  have  not  the  same 
custom,  and  Swinburne  sometimes 
seemed  to  the  readers  of  his  time  a 
repetitious  writer.  It  has  been  said 
that  his  best  work  was  done  before  he 
was  thirty-five,  in  Atalanta^  Poems  and 
Balladsy  and  Songs  Before  Sunrise. 
These  three  books,  different  as  they 
are,  suffice  for  his  glory,  but  we  must 
prolong  his  period  of  ascendancy  as  far 
as  1882  to  include  the  new  Poems  and 
BaUads^  the  trilogy  on  Mary  Stuart, 
and  above  all  one  of  his  masterpieces, 
Tristram  of  Lyonesse.  Past  his  fiftieth 
year,  the  poet  was  still  creating  strong 
and  charming  works,  some  of  which, 
A  Nympholept  and  the  Tale  of  Balen^ 
in  1894,  sound  a  new  note;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  multipl3dng  the 
secondhand  work,  the  variations  on 
earlier  themes,  which  explain  the  too 
dogmatic  opinion  of  Coventry  Pat- 
more  that  there  is  *a  disproportion 
between  his  power  of  saying  things 
and  the  things  he  has  to  say.'     .     .     . 

The  poetry  of  Swinburne  is  song. 
With  lyrics,  the  shortest  way  is  not 
always  the  best.  Brevity  sometimes 
bears  witness  only  to  lack  of  power. 
Words,  though  they  add  nothing  to 
logical  expression,  sometimes  translate 
a  lofty  height  of  feeling  and  bear  out  its 
flight  to  the  end.  In  some  of  his  human- 
itarian and  patriotic  poems,  Swinburne 


is  eloquent  because  the  themes  he  sings 
are  in  themselves  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  set  all  hearts  vibrating.  Some- 
times, in  song  or  ballad,  where  refrains 
and  repetitions  are  employed,  his  very 
richness  renders  in  verse  the  fullness  of  a 
sad  or  joyous  heart,  or  else  the  haunt- 
ing impression  that  overwhelms  him 
communicates  itself  to  him  in  wave  suc- 
ceeding wave. 

The  means  that  rhetoric  enumerates 
are  not  enough  to  classify  a  writer. 
We  must  know  whether  they  are  arti- 
ficial or  spontaneous,  whether  the  poet 
looks  within  himself  to  an  ideal  or  out^ 
side  himself  to  a  listener.  Victor  Hugo 
sometimes  confused  eloquence  with 
poetry,  but  Swinburne's  originality  in- 
clined him  rather  toward  music.  With 
the  gesture  of  a  sovereign,  Hugo  spoke 
to  Paris,  to  France,  to  the  universe;  he 
projected  his  ideas,  casting  every  one 
into  a  higher  degree  of  relief  and  clari- 
ty. Swinburne,  who  breathed  his  out, 
surrounded  himself  with  fumes  like  a 
sibyl.  Let  us  pardon  the  intoxication 
of  the  prophet.  Swinburne's  musical 
amplification  recalls  that  of  the  He- 
brews, whose  style  was  his  natural  heri- 
tage. 

In  comparison  with  Hugo  the  most 
modest  and  impersonal  of  poets,  Swin- 
burne was  consumed,  with  an  ardor 
that  burned  him,  by  the  love  of  what 
he  described.  He  gave  himself  and 
never  named  himself,  and  he  became, 
to  use  a  phrase  of  Tennyson's,  *a  reed 
through  which  all  things  blow  into 
music' 
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[Milan  OgrizomS  is  a  popular  Croatian  writer,  tohose  humorous  itoriss  are  widdy  read  amom§ 
his  countrymen;  but  he  is  capable  of  something  more  than  humor.  In  this  autobiograpkietd 
study,  taken  from  his  collection  of  sketches,  Tajna  Vrata  {Secret  Doors),  he  searches  the  heart  of 
youth.  Another  of  his  stories, '  Two  Churches,'  appeared  in  the  Living  Age  of  AprU  8ft.] 


My  late  uncle  was  pastor  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Zadolje,  in  Krajina,  near  the 
Bosnian  border.  With  him  I  spent  the 
years  of  my  boyhood,  and  he  was  the 
first  to  teach  me  that  there  was  a  God, 
that  He  was  invisible,  but  that  now  and 
then  He  came  to  dwell  among  his 
people.  This  he  preached  before  the 
altar,  but  I  could  not  clearly  conceive 
what  he  meant.  Sometimes  I  used  to 
think  that  I  might  at  any  moment  be- 
hold God's  appearance  on  the  altar. 
Perhaps  He  would  come  from  behind 
the  statue  of  the  patron  saint;  probably 
I  should  some  day  behold  Him  in  my 
uncle's  orchard ;  or  perchance  God  might 
loom  up  at  dusk  from  behind  a  moonlit 
cloud,  hovering  above  the  dark  outline 
of  the  moimtains. 

One  night,  I  remember,  I  could  not 
sleep  and  went  to  the  window,  where  I 
knelt  on  a  chair  and  there  for  a  long 
while  prayed  to  God,  begging  Him  to 
show  Himself  to  me.  My  eyes  lingered 
on  a  huge  mass  of  clouds,  which  I 
thought  an  ideal  scene  for  the  event.  I 
had  read  in  the  Bible  that  God  had 
shown  Himself  to  Moses,  to  Saul,  and  to 
Saint  Paul;  but  He  would  not  answer 
my  prayers  that  night.  I  remember 
that  I  returned  to  bed  expecting  to  see 
God  in  my  sleep;  but  again  I  was 
disappointed. 

I  wanted  to  ask  uncle  to  enlighten 
me;  but  —  God  forgive  me  —  he  was  a 
peculiar  old  man.  He  was  usually  mel- 
ancholy, often  very  gloomy  and  ill- 
humoredi  only  seldom  speaking  to  me; 
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and  on  occasions  when  he  did  I  never 
dared  to  question  his  word  for  fear  I 
should  send  him  into  a  fit  of  ang^.  I 
never  dared  to  ask  him  anything;  mudi 
less  to  seek  for  light  on  God. 

Then  something  happened.  It  was 
not  granted  me  to  see  Grod  face  to  faoe; 
but  the  incident  gave  me  an  under- 
standing of  what  uncle  had  meant  when 
he  preached  in  church  the  truth  that 
God  on  occasions  came  to  dwell  in  and 
among  the  people;  and  I  ceased  to  at 
by  the  window  in  the  evenings  expect- 
ing to  see  God  appear  from  behind  the 
clouds  above  the  mountain.  Instead,  I 
have  been  trying  ever  since  to  see  God 
in  the  eyes  of  people;  and  now  and  thai 
I  find  Him  there  —  a  faint  reflection  of 
a  great  light. 

It  was  in  the  years  of  my  boyhood  in 
Krajina,  near  the  Bosnian  border,  that 
I  first  saw  the  reflection. 

On  a  rainy  day  in  autumn  a  peasant's 
carriage  halted  in  front  of  my  uncle's 
house.  The  horses  had  been  bu^  able 
to  make  the  grade,  and  they  were 
steaming  and  panting  as  they  stood 
there.  The  peasant  alighted  from  the 
vehicle,  covered  his  horses  with  a  few 
empty  sacks,  and  gave  them  some  hay 
from  another  sack.  This  d<me,  lie 
shook  himself  clear  of  rain  and  hay, 
adjusted  his  clothing,  removed  his  hat, 
and  then  respectfully  proceeded  to  the 
rectory  door. 

It  had  ceased  raining  and  I  had  left 
the  house  to  see  if  a  pear  or  an  apple 
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had  fallen  from  the  trees  during  the 
downpour,  fearing  that  someone  else 
might  come  along  and  see  it  first.  Close 
to  the  house  was  an  old  pear  tree  — 
moss  covered  its  trunk  and  branches 
— that  yielded  every  year  an  abun- 
dance of  fruit.  As  it  had  rained  hard, 
the  ground  under  the  tree  was  literally 
strewn  with  pears.  They  were  wet,  and 
some  were  badly  crushed  by  their  fall; 
but  nevertheless  I  filled  my  pockets  and 
the  bosom  of  my  shirt  with  them,  and 
fell  to  munching  the  best  of  them  then 
and  there. 

The  peasant,  I  thought,  must  surely 
have  come  to  take  uncle  to  some  sick 
parishioner.  He  always  had  many  calls 
from  all  the  ends  and  corners  of  his 
parish,  from  the  distant  hamlets  in  the 
mountains  as  well  as  from  our  village. 
Rainy  weather  in  autumn  always  se- 
riously afi'ected  the  people's  health. 
These  calls  angered  uncle,  for  often 
they  sent  for  him  in  cases  of  slight  sick- 
ness; but  he  went  every  time,  and 
occasionally  he  took  me  along.  Would 
he  let  me  accompany  him  to-day,  I 
wondered.  Of  course,  I  wanted  to  go, 
but  dared  not  ask  him  for  the  privilege, 
fearing  he  might  scold  me  for  bothering 
him.  I  used  to  think  I  helped  him  a 
great  deal  by  carrying  the  little  con- 
tainer with  the  holy  oil  and  by  tinkling 
the  bells  when  nearing  and  passing 
through  the  villages.  But  it  was  only 
occasionally  that  he  permitted  me  to 
join  him.  Whenever  a  call  came,  I 
always  placed  myself  where  he  could 
readily  see  me.  Frequently,  if  he  was  in 
an  ill  humor,  he  would  not  so  much  as 
glance  at  me,  but  would  take  the  holy 
oil  and  the  bells  and  tinkle  them  him- 
self, or  would  tell  the  driver  of  the 
carriage  to  do  that  for  him,  leaving  me 
behind  in  disappointment  and  despair. 

There,  under  the  pear  tree,  I  waited 
and  wondered  until  suddenly  I  heard 
my  uncle's  gruff  voice  calling  me.  I  got 
rid  of  most  of  my  pears  hurriedly,  and 


the  next  moment  stood  in  the  doorway 
of  his  study,  at  a  distance  from  the 
peasant  who  was  standing  respectfully, 
hat  in  hand.  Uncle  bade  me  wait  while 
he  was  looking  through  an  ancient- 
looking,  worn  register  of  the  souls  in  his 
charge.  I  recognized  the  register  as  that 
of  the  village  of  Maljevac,  and  silently 
rejoiced.  We  should  go  to  Maljevac,  a 
remote  village  in  our  parish.  That 
meant  a  ride  of  an  hour  and  a  half  each 
way. 

*Who  is  this  Lulich?*  Uncle  turned 
to  the  peasant,  plainly  displeased. 

*Kata  —  Kata  Lulich,  gospodine.* 

*Kata?  Which  Kata  is  that?*  grum- 
bled uncle.  'There  are  three  Katas.' 

*The  one  who  is  sick  is  my  sister-in- 
law.  Her  husband  was  late  Marko  — 
you  knew  him,  gospodine.  She  has 
been  sick  for  the  past  year  and  is  now 
holding  on  to  life  by  a  mere  thread.  So 
I  decided  to  harness  my  horses  and — ' 

*A11  right,  that's  enough,'  imcle 
harshly  interjected.  'Marko's  wife, 
eh?  Why  did  n't  you  tell  me  so  in  the 
first  place.  Ah-ha,  here  she  is  —  Kata 
Markova  Lulich,  bom  in  the  year  of 
1882,  married  in  Markovac.  Is  that 
right?' 

*  Yes,  gospodine.' 

*  Hajde,  get  ready  1 '  Uncle  then  turn- 
ed to  me,  closing  the  register.  And  to 
peasant  Joso:  *Are  your  horses  able?' 

*Yes,  gospodine,  able,'  answered 
Joso.  *They  have  rested  some  in  Zeo- 
jak  during  that  hard  downpour  and, 
besides,  it 's  downhill  most  of  the  way.' 

Uncle  went  to  the  window  and  ob- 
served that  the  clouds  were  breaking 
up;  he  then  took  off  his  house  coat. 
Joso  had  left  the  room  and  I,  finding 
my  cloak,  followed  him. 

We  had  two  sextons,  but  it  never 
even  occurred  to  me  to  call  one  of  them, 
for  I  understood  everything  and  could 
handle  things  as  well  as  they.  As  soon 
as  I  had  learned  how  to  read,  I  had 
become  an  altar  boy.  For  years  I  had 
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attended  mass  —  winter  and  summer, 
week  days  and  Sundays.  No  one  was 
baptized  or  buried  without  me.  I  knew 
where  things  were  kept  in  the  church 
and  in  the  sacristy  better  than  the  sex- 
tons themselves.  I  knew  by  heart  all 
the  responses  at  mass  and  prayer  meet- 
ings, in  both  Croatian  and  Latin. 

So  I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  things 
together  for  this  call  from  Maljevac. 
I  got  out  the  holy  oil  and  the  bells,  also 
uncle's  vestments,  stola,  quadrate  hat, 
and  the  ciborium.  When  uncle  entered 
the  sacristy,  everything  was  ready, 
and  without  saying  a  word  he  robed 
himself.  Then  he  went  to  the  main 
altar. 

Inside,  the  church  was  stifling  and 
dark.  Under  the  ceiling  and  among  the 
candelabra  were  a  number  of  sparrows, 
flying  about  and  twittering.  They  had 
come  in  through  the  broken  window, 
seeking  refuge  from  the  rain  and  the 
wind.  Otherwise,  a  hollow,  oppressive 
quiet  overhung  the  church.  Uncle  was 
as  ill-humored  as  usual  and  I  was 
anxious  to  acquit  myself  satisfactorily, 
fearing  that,  if  I  should  blunder  in 
anything,  he  would  leave  me  home. 

I  knelt  down  and  he  ascended  to  the 
altar,  there  lowering  one  knee  to  the 
floor,  and  taking  one  hostija,  which  he 
placed  in  the  ciborium.  The  ciborium 
he  hung  from  his  neck,  again  bent  his 
knee,  and  turning  about  he  blessed  me. 
Now  I  began  tinkling  the  bells  and  we 
started  out,  I  in  the  lead,  through  the 
sacristy,  where  uncle  donned  his  over- 
coat and  where  I  took  the  bag  with  holy 
oil. 

As  we  emerged  from  the  church,  I 
began  to  ring  the  bells  louder,  happy  in 
the  thought  that  they  would  be  heard 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  village.  A 
deep  hush  had  settled  on  everything. 
They  would  all  hear  me  tinkling  the 
bells  and  they  would  know  that  we  — 
uncle  and  I  —  were  going  to  a  sick 
person.   It  is  hard  for  me  to  describe 


the  happiness  and  the  pleasant  sdf- 
importance  that  I  felt,  tinkliiig  those 
bells.  I  thought  that  all  the  people 
coming  from  the  houses  were  gaping  at 
me.  A  group  of  women  who  were  going 
for  water  —  the  well  was  across  the 
way  from  the  rectory  —  managed  to 
find  dry  spots  under  the  trees  and  knelt 
down,  clasping  their  hands  over  the 
huge  pitchers.  Uncle  blessed  them  in  a 
matter-of-fact  way,  while  I  untiringly 
tinkled  the  bells.  The  women  made  tli^ 
sign  of  the  cross  and  then  proceeded  to 
the  well. 

The  carriage  moved  out.  I  sat  on  a 
wide  sack  of  hay  in  front,  with  Joso;  but 
instead  of  facing  toward  the  horses,  I 
was  turned  to  uncle,  who  sat  in  the 
rear  in  a  basket  full  of  straw  covered  up 
with  empty  sacks.  I  tinkled  the  beUs 
energetically,  determined  to  make  them 
heard  above  the  rattling  of  the  wheeb 
on  the  gravel.  People  were  coming  out 
to  kneel  by  the  roadside  —  mostly  wo- 
men and  children.  I  sat  majesdcally 
on  that  sack  of  hay,  shaking  the  belb 
with  my  right  hand  and  with  the  left 
desperately  holding  onto  the  sideof  the 
carriage.  Uncle  was  blessing  people 
right  and  left  as  we  rolled  along. 

Coming  to  the  cemetery,  I  took  the 
bells  into  my  left  hand  and  with  the 
right  crossed  myself,  just  in  front  of 
the  little  chapel.  Uncle  dgnaled  me  to 
cease  ringing  and  I  dropped  the  beUs 
into  the  hay.  We  had  left  our  village 
behind  and  it  was  some  distance  to  the 
next. 

I  looked  at  uncle.  He  was  holding 
the  Host  and  praying.  His  eyes,  were 
closed;  I  would  have  thought  he  was 
asleep,  if  his  lips  were  not  moving.  I 
observed  no  gloom  in  his  face,  nor  a 
trace  of  the  forbidding  ill-humcn*  that 
usually  dominated  his  countenance. 
For  once,  I  was  not  afraid  of  him.  The 
gray  clouds  above  were  breaking  up, 
dragging  themselves  across  the  firma- 
ment into  the  background  of  a  moim- 
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tain,  —  the  very  mountain  that  was  our 
destination,  —  revealing  an  expanse  of 
clear  and  mellow  blue.  The  horses 
often  fell  into  a  walk  and  Joso  often 
flung  the  whip  across  their  backs  or 
snapped  the  reins. 

Passing  through  Zecjak,  I  again 
tinkled  the  bells  and  people  came  from 
the  houses  and  knelt  by  the  side  of  the 
road  to  be  blessed.  Some  were  trying  to 
conmiunicate  with  Joso.  'Where  are 
you  taking  them?  Where  to?'  they 
asked  him,  but  Joso  would  not  tell 
them. 

At  last  we  reached  the  first  house  in 
the  village  of  Maljevac.  I  bent  down, 
found  the  bells,  and  once  more  began 
shaking  them.  In  front  of  the  third  or 
the  fourth  house,  Joso  halted  the  horses. 
Out  came  a  group  of  people,  and  a 
few  of  them  helped  us  ofi*  the  vehicle; 
the  others  knelt  on  the  gravel  along 
the  wall.  We  ascended  a  few  squeaky, 
wormeaten  steps  and  entered,  the 
crowd  of  villagers  following  us. 

Inside,  we  saw  an  old  woman  lying 
on  a  straw  mattress.  She  looked  ex- 
tremely tired  and  very  thin.  Poverty 
and  misery  were  in  evidence  all  about 
her.  She  lay  under  the  same  ceiling  as 
the  cows;  in  fact,  only  a  partition  of  a 
couple  of  boards  prevented  the  animals 
from  having  access  to  the  woman's 
end  of  the  hut.  The  cows  were  calmly 
eating  from  the  crib  and  between  them 
stood  a  frightened  little  calf. 

As  we  entered,  the  woman  lifted 
herself  on  her  elbows  for  a  moment, 
then  dropped  to  the  mattress.  The 
blanket  covering  her  was  clean  —  they 
must  have  borrowed  it  somewhere  for 
the  occasion,  I  thought.  Uncle  first 
said  a  short  prayer  which  I  cut  ofi*  with 
a  sharp  *Amen,'  as  loud  as  I  could, 
thereby  turning  the  attention  of  the 
crowd  on  myself  for  a  few  moments. 
That  pleased  me  exceedingly. 

They  told  uncle  that  the  woman  was 
slightly  deaf  and  that,  when  taking  her 


confession,  he  would  have  to  talk  loud- 
er than  he  would  have  to  to  another 
person.  Then,  with  a  gesture  of  his 
hand)  uncle  ordered  us  outside.  As  soon 
as  we  got  out,  I  became  the  centre  of 
attraction.  All  eyes  were  turned  upon 
me,  and  I,  standing  aloof,  could  hear 
people  say:  *He,  too,  will  be  a  priest.' 
But  I  pretended  to  pay  no  attention  to 
them.  A  group  of  children  gathered 
about  me  and  began  to  stare  at  me,  but 
I  barely  glanced  at  them,  not  so  much 
as  saying  a  word  to  them;  they  were  be- 
neath me,  I  thought.  Men  and  women 
spoke  of  the  sick  woman  inside.  She 
might  die  that  night,  they  thought; 
there  was  nothing  but  skin  and  bone 
left  of  her. 

Then  I  caught  voices  from  within: 

*Did  you  ever  steal?'  I  heard  uncle 
ask  her. 

*Ah?  How?'  Her  voice  was  faintly 
shrill,  barely  audible. 

'Steal  —  did  you  ever?'  said  uncle 
louder. 

•No  — oh,  no!' 

That  was  a  long  confession.  When 
the  crowd  of  people  and  I  reentered,  the 
woman  lay  there  motionless,  very  peace- 
ful, a  soft  expression  on  her  face,  her 
eyes  closed  —  not  a  trace  of  sufi'ering. 
She  was  breathing  lightly,  easily. 

We  knelt  down,  I  in  front  of  the 
crowd,  near  uncle.  By  my  side  knelt  a 
large  woman  holding  a  baby  in  her 
arms.  The  baby  began  to  cry,  but  she 
managed  to  quiet  it.  I  was  thought- 
fully regarding  the  woman  on  the  mat- 
tress. So  peaceful  she  was  —  ready  — 
waiting  — 

*In  the  name  of  the  Lord,'  began 
uncle.  I  could  hardly  believe  my  ears; 
his  voice  was  clear,  musical,  mild, 
atremble. 

I  was  still  looking  at  the  woman.  A 
strange,  tight  feeling  gripped  me. 
That  self-importance,  which  had  con- 
trol of  my  actions  and  manners,  had 
left  me.  'So  this  is  death  1'  I  thought, 
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and  that  strange  feeling  tightened  its 
grip  on  me. 

*  Lord,  hear  our  prayers!  .  .  .  Let  us 
prayl' 

Uncle  prayed.  Then  he  took  the 
ciborium  and  I  tinkled  the  bells  three 
times,  after  which  he  administered  the 
Holy  Commimion  to  the  woman. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  woman's 
face.  It  radiated  a  wonderful  light;  a 
tear  glistened  in  her  eyes.  I  gazed  at 
her  face  as  I  had  gazed  at  the  mass  of 
clouds  hovering  above  the  moimtain 
range.  I  did  n't  see  God,  but  I  felt  He 
was  there,  that  He  dwelt  in  that  sick 
woman,  that  He  had  come  into  me  and 
into  imcle  and  into  all  those  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  about  us.  I  turned 
and  saw  a  remarkable  change  in  the 
faces  of  the  two  cows  and  the  little 
calf.  Uncle  —  my  gloomy,  ill-humored 
old  imcle  —  was  startlingly  different. 
What  was  that,  if  not  God?  I  wanted  to 
cry  from  happiness. 

But  this  lasted  for  only  a  few  mo- 
ments. People  began  to  rise;  uncle  said 
another  short  prayer,  administered  the 
holy  oil,  removed  the  stola  and  the 
vestments,  got  his  hat  out  of  the  bag, 
and  saying  *God  be  with  youl'  to  the 
poor  woman,  we  left  the  house.  Out- 
side uncle  lighted  a  cigar  and  began  to 
talk  with  the  villagers.  His  face  was 
again  screwed  into  that  old  unkindly 
expression.  How  I  wished  that  that 
imprecedented,  beautiful  radiance,  that 
kindliness  might  continue  to  grace  his 
face!  Whither  had  that  radiance  van- 
ished? That  divine  reflection»  that 
light  —  where  had  it  gone? 

Uncle  conversed  with  the  villagers  as 
though  nothing  had  happened.  They 
spoke  about  the  woman.  They  thought 
she  would  not  see  another  day.  They 
made  arrangements  for  her  funeral. 
Presently  the  conversation  changed  to 
the  weather.  WoiJd  it  rain  some  more? 
And  how  were  crops?  We  might  have 
a  severe  winter,  and  this  and  that. 


Uncle  excused  himself,  sa3ring  that  it 
was  growing  late  and  that  there  was  a 
ride  yet  before  us. 

But  what  had  happened  to  that 
reflection  of  God?  Was  I  the  only  one 
conscious  of  His  presence  —  I  and  the 
poor  woman  lying  on  the  mattress? 

We  were  returning  home.  Now  I  did 
not  sit  with  Joso  but  with  imcle  in  the 
rear  of  the  carriage.  He  had  once 
explained  to  me  that  when  he  was 
carrying  the  Host,  I  must  not  sit  by 
his  side,  but  going  back  —  that  was 
different.  I  said  nothing.  I  was  afraid 
that  if  I  asked  him  something,  I 
might  annoy  him.  Besides,  I  had  no 
desire  to  talk  to  him.  I  was  thinking  of 
the  woman,  the  fairness  of  her  face, 
and  of  God.  Then  suddenly,  puffing 
out  a  cloud  of  cigar  smoke,  he  b^an  to 
shake  with  laughter.  I  did  n't  dare  to 
ask  what  he  was  laughing  about. 

*  You  know  what  I  just  thought  of?' 
He  turned  to  me,  still  laughing. 

'What?' 

'A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  pastor  in 
Podgorje.  A  great  jester!  I  thought  of 
something  he  once  told  me.  Well,  he 
was  riding  home  from  a  call,  just  as  we 
are  now,  and  passing  through  a  village, 
a  group  of  children  came  out  to  kned 
by  the  roadside,  so  that  he  would  bless 
them  as  he  had  done  when  going  the 
other  way  an  hour  before.  But,  you 
see,  he  was  going  back  and  smokii^  a 
pipe,  as  I  am  now  smoking  a  cigar.  So 
what  could  he  do?  Well,  he  —  ho,  ho, 
ho  —  he  blessed  them  with  his  —  fipeV 

*  Ha,  ha, '  I  laughed,  but  I  was  forcing 
myself  to  laughter.  At  the  same  time, 
my  thoughts  were  stUl  with  the  dying 
woman.  Had  that  been  God?  When  I 
had  first  seen  her,  she  had  been  tired, 
suffering,  miserable.  After  the  cere- 
monies, she  lay  there  wholly  at  peace. 
Was  that  God? 

Then  I  thought  of  what  I  overheard 
during  the  confession. 
T  heard  what  the  woman  told  yoa 
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—  that  she  had  never  stolen/  I  said  to 
uncle,  the  next  instant  bitterly  regret- 
ting that  I  had  mentioned  it. 

'What!'  he  exclaimed,  and  the  look 
in  his  eyes  terrified  me.  'Haven't  I 
told  you  more  than  once  that  confes- 
sions are  secret;  that  if  one  happens  to 
overhear  something,  one  must  pretend 
he  has  n't  heard  anything?  And  now 
you  even  talk  about  it,  you  clod- 
pate!' 


Another  strange  feeling  was  gripping 
my  soul.  I  moved  away  from  him  as 
far  as  the  basket,  in  which  we  sat,  would 
permit.  I  remember  that  a  tear  slid 
down  my  cheek  and  that  I  quickly 
wiped  it  away.  Was  this  the  same  un- 
cle of  a  short  while  before?  Does  God 
come  into  one  only  for  a  few  moments? 
Had  that  really  been  God? 

We  did  not  speak  another  word  until 
we  reached  home. 


IN  THE  FIELDS 


BY  NANCY  CUNARD 


[Saiurday  Review] 


In  the  fields 

When  the  first  fires  of  the  nightly  diamonds  are  lit. 

When  the  stir  of  the  green  corn  is  smoothed  and  silent. 

And  the  plover  circling  at  peace  like  a  thought  in  a  dream, 

I  think  of  you  — 

Finger  the  last  words  you  have  added  to  my  rosary. 

On  a  white  road 

High  noon  and  midsummer  witness  my  love  of  you 

Grown  as  a  firm  tree. 

Rich,  upright,  full-hearted,  generously  spreading 

Long  shadows  on  the  resting-place  of  our  future  days. 

In  a  town 

I  meet  many  with  the  thought  of  you  in  my  heart. 

Your  smile  on  my  lips, 

I  greet  many 

With  the  love  that  I  have  gathered  at  your  fountains. 

Drawn  from  your  happy  wells 

In  that  far  horizon  my  eyes  shall  ever  see. 

I  go  to  the  feasts  adorned 

In  a  scarlet  vestment, 

Bejeweled  and  hung  with  many  trappings  — 

Under  these 

Burns  the  still  flame  that  alone  your  hands  may  touch. 
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A  PROPHET  OF  CATASTROPHE 

BY  HERMANN  HESSE 

From  the  English  Review,  August 
(Liberal  Monthly) 


Motto:  NichU  ist  aussen,  nichU  ist  innen, 
Denn  was  aussen  ist,  ist  innen. 


It  appears  to  me  that  what  I  call  the 
Downfall  of  Europe  is  foretold  and 
explained  with  extreme  clearness  in 
Dostoevskii's  works,  and  in  the  most 
concentrated  form  in  his  The  Brothers 
Karamazqff. 

It  seems  to  me  that  European,  and 
especially  German,  youth  are  destined 
to  find  their  greatest  writer  in  Dos- 
toevskii  —  not  in  Goethe,  not  even  in 
Nietzsche.  In  the  most  modern  poetry 
there  is  everywhere  an  approach  to 
Dostoevskii,  even  ^though  it  is  some- 
times callow  and  imitative.  The  ideal 
of  the  Karamazoff,  primaeval,  Asiatic, 
and  occult,  is  already  beginning  to  con- 
sume the  European  soul.  That  is  what 
I  mean  by  the  Downfall  of  Europe. 
This  downfall  is  a  return  home  to  the 
mother,  a  turning-back  to  Asia,  to  the 
source,  to  the  Fdustischen  MvUerrij  and 
will  necessarily  lead,  like  every  death 
on  earth,  to  a  new  birth. 

We  contemporaries  see  a  'downfall' 
in  these  events  in  the  same  way  as  the 
aged,  who,  compelled  to  leave  the  home 
they  love,  mourn  a  loss  to  them  irrep- 
arable, while  the  young  think  only  of 
the  future,  care  only  for  what  is  new. 

What  is  that  Asiatic  Ideal  that  I  find 
in  Dostoevskii,  the  effect  of  which  will 
be,  as  I  see  it,  to  overwhelm  Europe? 

Briefly,  it  is  the  rejection  of  every 
strongly  held  Ethic  and  Moral  in  favor 
of  a  comprehensive  laissez-faire.  This 
is  the  new  and  dangerous  faith  that 
Elder  Zossima  unnounced,  the  faith 
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lived  by  Alyosha  and  Dmitri,  a  faith 
which  was  brought  into  clearer  expres- 
sion by  Ivan  Karamazoff.  In  the  case 
of  Elder  Zossima,  the  ideal  Right  still 
reigns  supreme.  Good  and  Evil  always 
exist  for  him;  but  he  bestows  his  love 
on  evildoers  from  choice.  Alyosha  al- 
ready makes  something  far  more  vital 
of  this  new  creed,  taking  lus  way 
through  filth  and  slime  with  an  almost 
amoral  impartiality.  He  reminds  us  of 
Zarathustra's  vow:  — 

In  that  day  I  vowed  that  I  would  renounoe 
every  aversion. 

But  Alyosha's  brothers  carry  this 
further ;  they  take  this  road  with  greater 
decision  —  they  seem  often  to  do  so 
defiantly.  In  the  voluminous  book,  it 
sometimes  appears  as  though  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Brothers  Karamaaoff 
unfolded  itself  too  slowly,  so  that  what 
at  one  time  seems  stable,  at  anoth^ 
becomes  solvent.  The  saintly  Alyosha 
becomes  ever  more  worldly,  the  woridly 
brothers  more  saintly,  and,  similariy, 
the  most  unprincipled  and  unbridled  of 
them  becomes  the  saintliest,  the  most 
sensitive,  the  most  spiritual  proidiet  of 
a  new  holiness,  of  a  new  morality,  of  a 
new  mankind.  That  is  very  curious. 

The  more  the  tale  unfolds  itself,  the 
wickeder  and  the  more  drunken,  the 
more  licentious  and  brutal,  the  Kam- 
mazoffs,  the  more  brightly  the  new 
Ideal  glows  through  the  corpus  of  these 
raw  appearances,  people,  and  acts  and 
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the  more  spiritual,  the  saintlier,  they 
inwardly  become.  Compared  with  the 
drimken,  miirdering,  violent  Dmitri 
and  the  cynical,  intellectual  Ivan,  the 
decent,  highly  respectable  magistrate 
and  the  other  representative  of  the 
bourgeois,  triumph  though  they  may 
outwardly,  are  shabby,  hollow,  worth- 
less. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  *New  Ideal' 
by  which  the  roots  of  the  European 
spirit  is  being  sapped  is  an  entirely 
amoral  concept,  a  faculty  to  feel  the 
godlike,  the  significant,  the  fatalistic, 
in  the  wickedest  and  in  the  ugliest  — 
and  even  to  accord  them  veneration 
and  worship.  No  less  than  that.  The 
ironical  exaggeration  with  which  the 
magistrate  in  his  speech  seeks  to  hold 
these  KaramazoiTs  up  to  the  scorn  of 
the  citizens  is  not  in  reality  an  exag- 
geration. It  is  indeed  a  tame  indict- 
ment. For  in  this  speech  the  'Russian 
man'  is  exhibited  from  the  conserva- 
tive-bourgeois point  of  view.  He  had 
been  till  then  a  cockshy.  Dangerous, 
emotional,  irresponsible,  yet  conscience- 
haunted;  soft,  dreamy,  cruel,  yet  fun- 
damentally childish.  As  such  one  still 
likes  to  regard  the  'Russian  man'  to- 
day, although  I  believe  he  has  for  a 
long  time  been  on  the  road  to  becoming 
the  European  man.  And  this  is  the 
Downfall  of  Europe. 

Let  us  look  at  this  'Russian  man'  a 
moment.  He  is  far  older  than  Dos- 
toevskii,  but  Dostoevskii  has  finally 
shown  him  to  the  world  in  all  his  fear- 
ful significance.  The 'Russian  man' is 
Karamazofi*,  he  is  Fyodor  Pavlovitch, 
he  is  Dmitri,  he  is  Ivan,  he  is  Alyosha. 
These  four,  difi'erent  as  they  may  ap- 
pear, belong  inseparably  together.  To- 
gether they  are  Karamazofi*,  together 
they  are  the  'Russian  man,'  together 
they  are  the  approaching,  the  proxi- 
mate man  of  the  European  crisis. 

Next  notice  something  very  remark- 


able. Ivan,  in  the  course  of  the  story, 
turns  from  a  civilized  man  into  a  Kara- 
mazofi*,  from  a  European  into  a  Rus- 
sian, out  of  a  definitely  formed  histori- 
cal type  into  the  unformed  raw  material 
of  Destiny. 

There  is  a  fairylike  dream-reality 
about  the  way  in  which  Ivan  slides  out 
of  his  original  psychology:  out  of  his 
imderstanding,  coolness,  knowledge. 
There  is  mystical  truth  in  this  sliding  of 
the  apparently  solid  brother  into  the 
hysterical,  into  the  Russian,  into  the 
Karamazofi'-like.  It  is  just  he,  the 
doubter,  who  at  the  end  holds  speech 
with  the  Devil!  We  shall  come  to  that 
later  on. 

So  the  'Russian  man'  is  neither 
drawn  as  the  hysterical,  the  drunkard, 
the  felon,  the  poet,  the  saint,  but  as  one 
with  them  all,  as  possessing  all  these 
characteristics  simultaneously.  The 
'Russian  man,'  KaramazoiT,  is  assassin 
and  judge,  rufiian  and  tenderest  soul, 
the  completest  egotist  and  the  most 
self-sacrificing  hero.  We  shall  not  get  a 
grasp  of  him  from  a  European,  from  a 
hard  and  fast  moral,  ethical,  dogmatic, 
standpoint.  In  this  man  the  outward 
and  the  inward,  Grood  and  Evil,  God 
and  Satan  are  united. 

The  urgent  appeal  ever  rings  out 
from  these  Karamazoffs  for  the  symbol 
after  which  their  spirit  is  striving  — 
a  God  who  is  also  a  Devil.  Dostoevskii's 
'Russian  man'  is  penetrated  by  that 
symbol.  The  God-Devil,  the  primaeval 
Demiurgus,  he  who  was  there  from 
the  beginning,  who  alone  stands  the 
other  side  of  the  forbidden,  who  knows 
neither  day  nor  night,  neither  good  nor 
evil.  He  is  the  Nothingness  and  the  All. 
He  is  unknowable  to  us,  for  we  have 
only  the  power  to  recognize  prohibition, 
we  are  individual  beings,  bound  to  day 
and  to  night,  to  warm  and  cold;  we 
need  a  God  and  a  Devil.  On  the  other 
side  of  that  which  is  forbidden,  in 
Nothingness   and    in   the   All,    only 
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Demiurgus,  the  God  of  the  altogether, 
who  knows  neither  Good  nor  Evil,  can 
live. 

There  would  be  much  to  say  about 
this,  but  what  I  have  written  must  suf- 
fice. We  have  seen  the  nature  of  the 
'Russian  man.'  He  reaches  forth  be- 
yond prohibitions,  beyond  natural  in- 
stincts, beyond  morality.  He  is  the 
man  who  has  grasped  the  idea  of  freeing 
himself,  and  on.  the  other  side,  beyond 
the  veil,  beyond  prindpium  individttd- 
tionisy  of  turning  back  again.  This  ideal 
man  of  the  Karamazofi's  loves  nothing 
and  everything,  fears  nothing  and 
everything,  does  nothing  and  every- 
thing. He  is  primaeval  matter,  he  is 
monstrous  and  soul-stuff.  He  cannot 
live  in  this  form;  he  can  only  go  under; 
he  can  only  pass  on. 

Dostoevskii  has  conjured  forth  this 
creature  of  downfall,  this  fearful  appa- 
rition. It  has  often  been  said  that  it  is  a 
good  thing  that  his  Karamazoffs  were 
not  developed  to  their  last  stage. 
Otherwise,  not  only  Russia  but  man- 
kind would  have  been  exploded  into  the 
air. 

But  what  has  been  said,  though  the 
speaker  has  not  drawn  from  his  words 
their  ultimate  implications,  can  never 
be  unsaid.  That  which  exists,  that 
which  has  been  thought,  that  which  is 
possible,  can  never  again  be  extin- 
guished. The  'Russian  man'  has  long 
existed,  he  exists  far  outside  Russia,  he 
rules  half  of  Europe;  and  part  of  the 
dreaded  explosion  has,  indeed,  in  these 
last  years  been  audibly  evident.  It 
shows  itself  in  that  Europe  is  tired;  it 
shows  itself  in  that  Europe  wants  to 
turn  homeward;  in  that  Europe  wants 
rest;  in  that  Europe  wants  to  be  re- 
created, reborn. 

There  occur  to  me  two  pronounce- 
ments of  a  European  who  indisputably 
represents  for  us  an  age  that  is  past  — 
a  Europe  which,  if  it  has  not  already 


gone  under,  is  in  the  balance.  I  allude 
to  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  The  one  pro- 
noimcement  is  that  which  he  once 
wrote  under  a  somewhat  extraordinary 
allegorical  picture.  In  this  he  warned 
the  European  nations  to  guard  their 
'holiest  possessions'  against  the  ap- 
proaching peril  from  the  East. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  was  certainly  not  a 
wise  or  profound  person.  Yet  he  pos- 
sessed, as  the  repository  and  guardian 
of  old-world  ideals,  a  certain  hereditary 
insight  which  warned  him  against  the 
dangers  that  threatened  those  ideals. 
He  was  not  intellectual,  he  did  not  like 
reading  good  books,  and  he  busied  him- 
self too  much  with  politics.  Thus,  that 
picture  with  its  warning  to  the  nations 
was  not,  as  one  might  think,  the  result 
of  reading  Dostoevskii,  but  of  a  vague 
fear  of  those  Eastern  hordes,  which 
through  Japanese  ambitions  might  be 
enrolled  against  Europe. 

The  Kaiser  knew  but  partially  the 
import  of  his  words  and  how  imcom- 
monly  right  he  was.  He  certainly  did 
not  know  the  Karamazoffs;  he  had  a 
horror  of  profound  thought,  but  he  had 
an  uncannily  right  foreboding.  The 
danger  was  coming  nearer  every  day. 
That  danger  was  the.  Karamazoffs  — 
the  contagion  from  the  East.  What  he 
unconsciously,  but  rightly,  feared  was 
the  staggering-back  of  the  tired  Euro- 
pean spirit  to  the  Asiatic  mother. 

The  second  imperial  pronoimcement 
which  occurred  to  me,  and  which  at 
that  time  made  an  awful  impression  on 
me,  is  this:  'That  nation  will  win  the 
war  which  has  the  best  nerves.*  When 
at  that  time,  quite  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  I  heard  of  that  pronouncement, 
it  came  upon  me  like  the  muffled  fore- 
»'arning  of  an  earthquake. 

It  was,  of  course,  clear  that  the  Kai- 
ser did  not  mean  it  so;  what  he  really 
had  in  his  mind  was  something  very 
flattering  to  Germany.  Very  likely  he 
himself  had  excellent  nerves,  and  hii 
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hunting  and  troop-display  comrades 
also.  He  knew,  too,  the  old  weary  story 
of  effete  and  degenerate  France  and  of 
virtuous,  prolific  Germany,  and  be- 
lieved it.  But  for  those  with  knowledge, 
still  more  for  those  with  the  intuition 
to  sense  to-morrow  and  the  day  after, 
that  pronouncement  was  terrible.  For 
they  knew  that  the  Germans  had  in  no 
way  better  nerves  than  the  French, 
English,  and  Americans,  at  best  better 
than  the  Russians.  For  to  have  bad 
nerves  is  the  colloquial  term  for  hys- 
teria and  neurasthenia,  for  moral  in- 
sanity, and  for  all  those  evils  which 
one  may  regard  in  different  ways  but 
which  collectively  signify  the  Kara- 
mazoff.  With  the  exception  of  Austria, 
Germany  stood  infinitely  more  willing- 
ly and  weakly  open  to  the  Karamazoffs, 
to  Dostoevskii,  to  Asia,  than  any  other 
European  people. 

Thus  the  Kaiser,  too,  has  twice  ut- 
tered a  forewarning,  has  indeed  fore- 
told the  Downfall  of  Europe. 

But  quite  another  question  is  how 
we  are  to  regard  this  Downfall.  Here 
we  are  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  as 
we  are  of  the  spirit.  Those  who  cling 
definitely  to  the  past,  those  who  ven- 
erate time-honored  cultural  forms,  the 
knights  of  a  treasured  morality,  must 
seek  to  delay  this  downfall  and  will 
mourn  it  inconsolably  when  it  passes. 
For  them  the  Downfall  is  the  end;  for 
the  others,  it  is  the  beginning.  For  the 
first,  Dostoevskii  is  a  criminal;  for  the 
others,  a  saint.  For  the  one  party,  Eu- 
rope and  its  soul  constitute  an  entity 
once  and  for  all,  foreordained,  inviolate, 
a  thing  fixed  and  immutable.  For  the 
other,  it  is  a  becoming,  a  mutable, 
ever-changing  thing. 

The  Asiatic,  the  chaotic,  the  savage, 
the  dangerous,  the  amoral,  in  fact  the 
Karamazoff,  elements  can,  like  every- 
thing else  in  the  world,  just  as  well  be 
regarded  from  a  positive  as  from  a  nega- 


tive point  of  view.  Those  who,  from  a 
fear  to  which  they  give  no  name,  curse 
this  Dostoevskii,  these  Karamazoffs, 
these  Russians,  this  Asia,  this  Demi- 
urge-fantasy, and  all  their  implica- 
tions, have  a  hard  time  before  them. 
For  Karamazoff  dominates  more  and 
more.  But  they  fall  into  error  by  only 
seeing  the  obvious,  the  visible,  the 
material.  They  see  the  Downfall  of 
Europe  coming  as  a  horrible  catastro- 
phe with  thunder  and  beating  of  drums 
— either  as  revolution  accompanied  by 
slaughter  and  violence,  or  as  the  tri- 
umph of  crime,  lust,  cruelty,  corrup- 
tion, and  murder. 

All  that  is  possible  —  all  of  it  is 
contained  in  Karamazoff.  One  never 
knows  what  a  Karamazoff  is  going  to 
do  next.  Perhaps  he  will  surprise  us 
with  a  death-blow,  perhaps  with  a 
moving  thanksgiving  to  God.  He  con- 
sists of  Alyoshas  and  of  Dmitris,  of 
Fyodors  and  of  Ivans.  As  we  have  seen, 
they  are  not  to  be  identified  with  any 
single  character,  but  with  a  readiness 
to  adopt  any  and  every  character. 

But  there  is  no  solace  for  the  appre- 
hensive, in  that  these  incalculable  peo- 
ple may  just  as  well  bring  about  a  good 
as  an  evil  future,  that  they  are  just  as 
likely  to  found  a  new  Kingdom  of  God 
as  one  of  Satan.  What  stands  or  falls 
on  earth  concerns  the  Karamazoffs 
little.  Their  secret  lies  elsewhere,  and 
the  value  and  fruitfulness  of  their 
amoral  nature,  also. 

These  new  people  differ  fundamen- 
tally from  the  earlier  ones  —  the  order- 
ly, law-abiding,  decent  folk  —  in  one 
vital  respect,  namely,  that  they  live  in- 
wardly just  as  much  as  outwardly,  that 
they  are  constantly  concerned  with 
their  own  souls.  The  Karamazoffs  are 
prepared  to  commit  any  crime,  but 
they  only  commit  them  exceptionally 
because,  as  a  rule,  it  suffices  for  them 
to  have  thought  of  crime  or  to  have 
dreamed  of  it,  to  have  made  their  soul 
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a  confidant  of  its  possibility.  Here  lies 
their  secret.  Let  us  seek  a  formula  for 
it. 

Every  formation  of  humanity,  every 
culture,  every  civilization,  every  order 
is  based  upon  an  endowment  of  some- 
thing over  and  above  that  which  is 
allowed  and  that  which  is  forbidden. 
Man,  halfway  between  animal  and  a 
higher  consciousness,  has  always  a 
great  deal  within  him  to  repress,  to 
hide,  to  deny,  in  order  to  be  a  decent 
human  being  and  to  be  socially  possible. 
Man  is  full  of  animal,  full  of  primseval 
being,  full  of  the  tremendous,  scarcely 
tamed  instincts  of  a  beastly,  cruel  sel- 
fishness. All  these  dangerous  instincts 
are  there,  always.  But  culture,  super- 
consciousness,  civilization,  have  cov- 
ered them  over.  Man  does  not  show 
them;  he  has  learned  from  childhood  to 
hide  these  instincts  and  to  deny  them. 
But  every  one  of  these  instincts  must 
come  sooner  or  later  to  the  surface. 
Each  instinct  goes  on  living;  not  one  is 
killed,  not  one  is  permanently  and  for- 
ever changed  and  ennobled.  And  each 
of  these  instincts  is  in  itself  good,  is  not 
worse  than  another. 

But  for  every  period  and  culture 
there  is  a  particular  instinct  which  it 
regards  with  special  aversion  or  horror. 
Now  when  these  instincts  are  again 
aroused,  in  the  form  of  unextinguished 
and  merely  superficially,  though  care- 
fully, restrained  nature  forces,  when 
these  beasts  again  begin  roaring  like 
slaves  whose  spirit,  long  crushed  by 
flogging  and  repression,  is  rekindled  by 
insurgence,  then  the  Karamazofils  are 
upon  us.  When  a  culture,  one  of  these 
attempts  to  domesticate  man,  gets 
tired  and  begins  to  decay,  then  men 
become,  in  greater  measure,  remark- 
able. They  become  hysterical,  develop 
strange  lusts,  become  like  young  people 
in  puberty  or  like  women  in  childbirth. 
Longings  for  which  man  has  no  name 
arise  in  the  soul;  longings  which  the  old 


culture  and  morality  must  hold  for 
wrong.  But  they  announce  themselves 
with  so  innocent  a  voice,  that  Grood  and 
Evil  become  interchangeable  and  every 
law  reek. 

Such  people  are  the  Brothers  Kanu 
mazoif.  Every  law  easily  appears  to 
them  as  a  convention,  every  morality 
as  philistine;  they  lightly  adopt  every 
license,  every  caprice.  With  ever  so 
great  a  gladness  they  listen  to  the  many 
voices  in  their  own  hearts. 

But  these  souls  need  not  inevitably 
reap  crime  and  tiu'bulence  from  chaos. 
As  a  new  direction  is  given  to  the  in- 
terrupted primseval  current,  so  the 
seed  is  sown  of  a  new  order,  of  a  new 
morality. 

With  every  culture  it  is  the  same. 
We  cannot  destroy  the  primaeval  cur- 
rent, the  animal  in  us;  for  with  its  death 
we  should  die  ourselves.  But  we  can, 
to  a  certain  extent,  guide  it ;  to  a  certain 
extent  we  can  calm  it  down;  to  a  certain 
extent  make  the '  Good '  serviceable,  as 
one  harnesses  a  vicious  horse  to  a  good 
cart.  Only  from  time  to  time  the  lustre 
of  this  'Good'  becomes  old  and  weak, 
the  instincts  no  longer  really  believe 
in  it,  refuse  any  longer  to  be  yoked  to  it. 
Then  the  culture  breaks  in  pieces, 
slowly  as  a  rule,  so  that  what  we  call 
ancient  takes  centuries  to  die. 

And  before  the  old,  dying  culture 
and  morality  can  be  dissolved  into  a 
new  one,  in  that  fearful,  dangerous, 
painful  stage,  mankind  must  look  again 
into  its  own  soul,  must  see  the  beast 
arise  in  itself  again,  must  again  recog- 
nize the  overlordship  of  the  prinueval 
forces  in  itself,  forces  which  are  super- 
moral.  Those  who  are  foreordained, 
prepared  and  ripe  for  this  event,  are 
Karamazoffs.  They  are  hysterical  and 
dangerous ;  they  are  as  ready  to  be  male* 
factors  as  ascetics;  they  believe  in  noth- 
ing except  the  utter  dubiousness  of 
every  belief. 

Every  symbol  has  a  hundred  inter- 
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pretations,  of  which  every  one  may  be 
right.  The  Karamazoffs,  too,  have  a 
hundred  interpretations.  Mine  is  only 
one  of  them,  one  of  a  hmidred.  This 
book  of  Dostoevskii's  has  hung  a  sym- 
bol round  the  neck  of  mankind,  has 
erected  a  monument  for  it  just  as  an 
individual  might  in  a  dream  create  for 
himself  an  image  of  his  warring  in- 
stincts and  forces. 

It  is  phenomenal  that  one  human  be- 
ing could  have  written  The  Brothers 
Karamazqff.  Now  that  the  phenome- 
non has  occurred,  there  is  no  necessity 
to  explain  it.  But  there  is  a  profound 
necessity  to  emphasize  this  phenome- 
non, to  read  the  writing  as  completely 
as  possible,  as  comprehendingly  as  pos- 
sible, to  learn  as  much  as  possible  of  its 
wonderful  magic.  My  work  is  to  con- 
tribute a  thought,  a  reflection,  a  com- 
mentary to  that  end  —  nothing  more. 

No  one  must  suppose,  that  I  set  forth 
these  thoughts  and  suggestions  as  Dos- 
toevskii's own.  On  the  contrary,  no 
great  seer  or  poet,  even  if  he  had  the 
power,  has  ever  explained  his  story  in 
its  final  significance. 

In  conclusion  I  would  point  out  that 
this  mystical  romance,  this  dream  of 
man,  does  not  merely  indicate  the 
threshold  across  which  Europe  is  step- 
ping, the  dangerous  moment  of  hover- 
ing between  the  Void  and  the  All.  It 
also  discloses  the  rich  possibilities  of 
the  New  Life. 

In  this  connection,  the  figure  of  Ivan 
is  astonishing.  We  learn  to  know  him 
as  a  modern,  accommodating,  culti- 
vated individual,  somewhat  cool,  some- 
what disappointed,  somewhat  skeptical, 
somewhat  tired.  But  he  gets  yoimger, 
more  ardent,  more  significant,  more 
KaramazoiT-like.  It  is  he  who  wrote  the 
poem  of  the  *  Great  Inquisitor.'  It  is  he 
who,  after  coolly  ignoring  the  murderer 
whom  he  believes  his  brother  to  be,  is 
driven  in  the  end  to  the  deep  sense  of 
his  own  culpability  and  even  to  his  self- 


denouncement.  And  it  is  he,  too,  who 
experiences  the  most  clearly  and  the 
most  significantly  the  spiritual  expla- 
nation of  the  unconscious.  (On  that, 
indeed,  everything  turns.  That  is  the 
whole  meaning  of  the  Downfall;  the 
whole  new  birth  arises  from  it.) 

Dostoevskii's  book  is  not  one  that 
you  can  cut  bits  out  of.  I  could  go  on, 
for  days,  seeking  and  finding  new  fea- 
tures all  pointing  in  the  same  direction. 
One,  a  specially  delightful  and  beauti- 
ful one,  is  the  hysteria  of  the  two  Hoh- 
lakovs.  Here  we  have  again  the  Kara- 
mazofi*  element  intermingled  with  all 
that  is  strange  and  sick  and  bad  in  two 
characters.  One  of  them,  the  mother 
Hohlakov,  is  simply  unhealthy.  Her 
behavior  is  the  result  of  habit  which 
age  has  confirmed;  the  hysteria  is  mere- 
ly illness,  debility,  and  stupidity.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  magnificent  daughter, 
it  is  not  weariness  which  shows  itself 
as  a  form  of  hysteria,  but  a  passionate 
exuberance.  She  is  haimted  by  the  fu- 
ture. Immaturity  and  ripe  love  oppose 
each  other  in  the  scale.  She  develops 
the  idea  and  vision  of  evil  much  further 
than  her  insignificant  mother,  and  yet 
the  astonishing  thing  about  the  daugh- 
ter is  that  the  innocence  and  power  be- 
hind her  most  wicked  and  shameless 
acts  point  her  toward  a  future  full  of 
promise.  The  mother  Hohlakov  is  a 
hysterical,  fit  for  a  sanatorium  and 
nothing  ebe.  The  daughter  is  a  neu- 
rasthenic, whose  illness  is  the  symptom 
of  a  noble  energy  to  which  expression 
is  refused. 

And  do  these  developments  in  the 
souls  of  imagined  characters  of  fiction 
really  signify  the  Downfall  of  Europe? 

Certainly.  They  signify  it  as  surely 
as  the  mind's  eye  perceives  life  and 
eternity  in  the  grass-blade  of  spring, 
and  death  and  its  inevitability  in  every 
falling  leaf  of  autiunn.  It  is  possible 
that  the  whole  Downfall  of  Europe  will 
play  itself  out  *only*  inwardly,  *only' 
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in  the  souls  of  a  generation,  'only'  in 
changing  the  meaning  of  worn-out 
symbols,  in  the  disvaluation  of  spiritual 
values.  Thus,  the  ancient  world,  that 
first  brilliant  coining  of  European  cul- 
ture, did  not  go  down  under  Nero.  Its 
destruction  was  not  due  to  Spartacus, 
nor  to  the  Germanic  tribes;  but  *only ' 
to  a  thought  out  of  Asia,  that  simple, 
subtle  thought,  which  had  been  there 
very  long,  but  which  took  the  form  the 
teacher  Christ  gave  to  it. 

Naturally  one  can,  if  one  likes,  regard 
The  Brothers  Karamazoff  from  a  literary 
point  of  view,  as  a  work  of  art.  When 
the  unconscious  of  a  whole  continent 
and  age  has  made  of  itself  poetry  in 
the  nightmare  of  a  single,  prophetic 
dreamer;  when  it  has  issu^  in  his 
awful,  blood-curdling  scream,  one  can 
of  course  consider  this  scream  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  singing  teacher. 
No  doubt  Dostoevskii  was  a  very  gifted 
poet,  in  spite  of  the  enormities  one  finds 
in  his  books.  From  such  enormities  a 
poet  pure  and  simple,  such  for  instance 
as  Turgenev,  is  free.  Isaiah,  too,  was  an 
extremely  gifted  poet.  But  is  that  im- 
IK)rtant?  In  Dostoevskii,  epecially  in 
The  Brothers  Karamazoff y  one  finds  cer- 
tain exaggerated  and  tasteless  things. 
Such  things,  which  would  not  do  for 
artists,  come  about  where  a  man  al- 
ready stands  beyond  Art.  No  matter. 

Even  as  an  artist,  this  Russian  proph- 
et now  and  then  proves  himself,  makes 
himself  famous,  makes  himself  a  world- 
wide celebrity.  And  one  reflects,  with  a 
strange  feeling,  that  for  the  Europe  of 
the  time  when  Dostoevskii  had  already 
>\Tittcn  all  his  books,  others  than  he 
were  valued  with  the  greatest  European 
poets  —  Flaubert,  for  instance.  In 
comparison  with  The  Brothers  Kara^ 
mazoff,  Flaubert's  work  becomes  quite 
a  small  artistic  afTair.  Soon  European 
youth  will  hate  and  sneer  at  him  with 
their  elementary  injustice,  if  only  as  a 
punishment  for  the  exaggerated  patron- 


age of  their  fathers.  No,  this  18  no  time 
for  artists;  that  time  has  bloonied  itself 
away. 

But  here  I  come  upon  a  byroad. 
Later  on  it  will  be  time  for  me  to  con- 
sider why»  at  this  juncture*  Flaubert 
came  disturbingly  across  my  path  and 
tempted  me  away  from  any  ocxioept 
That,  too,  wiU  have  its  own  special  s«- 
nificance.  Now  I  must  stick  to  my  chief 
concern.  I  was  going  to  say:  perhaps 
the  less  such  a  world-book  is  a  work  of 
art,  the  truer  is  its  prophecy.  And,  be- 
sides, it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  so 
much  that  is  remarkable  and  yet  not 
willful,  not  the  work  of  a  single  intelli- 
gence, in  the  romance,  in  the  fable,  and 
in  the  invention,  of  the  Karamaaoffs. 
It  seems  not  to  be  a  poet*s  work. 

For  instance,  to  say  everything  at 
once,  the  most  significant  fact  in  the 
whole  work  is  that  the  Karamazoffs  tie 
innocents.  All  these  four  Karamaioffs, 
father  and  sons,  are  dangerous,  incal- 
culable human  beings.  They  have 
peculiar  paroxysms,  peculiar  conscious- 
nesses, and  peculiar  unconsdousnesses. 
One  is  a  drunkard;  the  other  a  woman- 
hunter;  another  is  a  fantastic  hermit; 
the  last  is  a  poet  of  secret  blasphemous 
verses.  These  peculiar  brothers  threat- 
en much  danger  to  others.  They  SNie 
people  by  the  beard;  they  do  people 
out  of  money ;  they  menace  peopfe  with 
death  —  and  yet  they  are  innocoit; 
and,  in  spite  of  all,  none  of  them  has 
done  anything  really  criminal.  The 
only  murderers  in  this  long  novel, 
which  is  chiefly  concerned  with  mur- 
der, robbery,  and  crime,  the  only 
guilty  murderers  are  the  magistrate 
and  the  jury,  the  representatives  of 
an  ancient,  honored  order,  honest  and 
blameless  citizens.  They  condemn  the 
innocent  Dmitri,  they  scoff  at  his  inno- 
cence; they  are  judges  who  estimate, 
criticize  Grod  and  the  world,  according 
to  their  code.  And  it  is  just  they  who 
err;  just  they  who  do  fearful  ii\ju8tioe; 
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just  they  who  become  murderers,  from 
prejudice,  from  fear,  from  shallow- 
mindedness. 

This  is  not  a  discovery;  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  literature.  It  is  not  the  work 
of  the  smugly  efficient  literary  detec- 
tive, or  of  the  witty  and  satirical  man 
of  letters  playing  the  social  critic.  We 
know  all  about  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
we  are  distrustful,  and  we  have  ceased 
to  believe  in  it  for  a  long  time.  No;  for 
Dostoevski!  the  innocence  of  the  crim- 
inal and  the  culpability  of  the  judge  is 
not  in  the  least  a  cunning  pretense.  It 
is  a  fearful  thing,  which  stands  forth 
and  grows  so  surely,  is  rooted  so  deeply, 
that  finally,  almost  in  the  last  stage 
of  the  book,  one  stands  aghast  before 
the  fact.  One  stands  and  gazes  at  the 
whole  pain  and  insanity  of  the  world,  at 
the  auifering  and  lack  of  understanding 
of  men,  as  though  one  were  facinga  wall. 

I  said  Dostocvskii  is  not  a  poet,  or  he 
is  only  a  poet  in  a  secondary  sense.  I 
called  him  a  prophet.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  exactly  what  a  prophet  means.  It 
seems  to  me  something  like  this,  A 
prophet  is  a  sick  man,  like  Dostocvskii, 
who  was  an  epileptic.  A  prophet  is  the 
sort  of  sick  man  who  has  lost  the  sound 
sense  of  taking  care  of  himself,  the 
sense  which  is  the  saving  of  the  efficient 
citizen.  It  would  not  do  if  there  were 
many  such,  for  the  world  would  go  to 
pieces.  This  sort  of  sick  man,  be  he 
called  Dostocvskii  or  Kammazoff,  has 
that  strange,  occult,  godlike  faculty, 
the  possibility  of  which  the  A»attc 
venerates  in  every  maniac.  He  is  a  seer 
and  an  oracle.  A  people,  a  period,  a 
countrj',  a  continent  has  fashioned  out 
of  its  corpus  an  organ,  a  sensory  instru- 


ment of  infinite  sensitiveness,  a  very 
rare  and  delicate  organ.  Other  men, 
thanks  to  their  happiness  and  health, 
can  never  be  troubled  with  this  endow- 
ment. This  sensory  instrument,  this 
niantological  faculty,  is  not  crudely 
comprehensible  like  some  sort  of  telep- 
athy or  magic,  although  the  gift  can 
also  show  itself  even  in  such  confusing 
forms.  Rather  is  it  that  the  sick  man 
of  this  sort  interprets  the  movements  of 
his  own  soul  in  terms  of  the  universal 
and  of  mankind. 

Kvery  man  has  visions;  every  man 
has  fantasies;  every  man  has  dreams. 
And  c^e^y  vision,  every  dream,  every 
idea  and  thought  of  a  man,  on  the  road 
from  the  unconscious  to  the  conscious, 
can  have  a  tliousand  different  mean- 
ings, of  which  every  one  can  be  right. 
But  the  appearances  and  visions  of  the 
seer  and  the  prophet  are  not  his  own. 
The  nightmare  of  visions  which  op- 
presses hbn  does  not  warn  him  of  a 
personal  illness,  of  a  personal  death, 
but  of  the  illness,  the  death  of  that 
corpus  whose  sensory  organ  he  is.  This 
corpus  can  be  a  family,  a  clan,  a  people, 
or  it  can  be  ait  mankind.  In  the  soul 
of  Dostocvskii  a  certain  sickness  and 
sensitiveness  to  suffering  in  the  bosom 
of  mankind,  which  is  otherwise  called 
hysteria,  found  at  once  its  moans  of 
expression  and  its  barometer.  Mankind 
is  now  on  the  point  of  realizing  this. 
Already  half  Europe,  at  all  events  half 
Easitem  Europe,  is  on  the  road  to 
chaos.  In  a  state  of  drunken  illusion. 
she  is  reeling  into  the  abyss,  and  as  she 
reels  she  sings  a  drunken  hymn  such  as 
Dmitri  Karamazoff  sang.  The  insulted 
citizen  laughs  thai  song  to  scorn;  the 
saint  and  seer  hears  it  with  tears. 
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VERY  PULL  OP  LAUGHTER  IS 

THE  OLD  MAN 

BY  LOUIS  GOLDING 

[New  Wiiness] 

Very  full  of  laughter  is  the  old  man. 

The  air  is  full  of  wings 
Of  the  little  birds  of  laughter 

Which  the  old  man  flings 
From  his  mouth  up  to  the  rafter 

Li  the  whitewashed  ceiling 
That  vibrates  with  his  laughter 

And  quivers  and  sings; 
Till  the  little  birds  come  stealing 

To  the  lips  whence  they  came, 
And  you  only  hear  the  laughter 

Li  the  shaking  of  the  flame, 
Li  the  tapping  of  the  leaves, 

And  you  only  hear  the  laughter 
Where  the  round  cat  heaves, 

And  you  only  hear  the  laughter 
Very  faintly  if  at  all; 

Until,  as  you  drowse,  suddenly  once 
more 

He  awakes  with  a  roar. 
And  the  laughter  goes  flapping  from 
the  ceiling  to  the  wall. 

Very  full  of  laughter  is  the  old  man. 

Very  full  of  laughter  is  the  old  man. 
I  know  not  what  I  say, 
I  mistrust  what  I  hear. 
There  's  an  evil  tongue  licking  where 
the  log-fires  play. 
The  roimd  cat  heaves  with  a  laughter 

and  a  fear. 
There  are  wells  lying  deeper 
Than  the  laughter  in  his  eyes, 
There  are  glooms  lying  deeper 
Than  the  lost  lands  of  the  sleeper; 
There  are  sounds  behind  the  laugh- 
ter 
Which  I  dare  not  follow  after, 
There  's  a  choked  heart  tolling  and  a 
dumb  child  cries. 
There  's  an  old  mouth  full  of  laughter 
But  a  dumb  heart  cries. 
Very  full  of  tears  is  the  old  man. 
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THE  MURDERED  FACE 

BY  JOHN  FBEEBfAN 
[SpeeUttor] 

Willow  droops  now  her  breast  upon 

the  breast 
Of  waveless  water. 
Leaning  her  cheek  against  that  hueless 

cheek; 
And  her  leaves  speak 
Tender  as  silence  when  the  least  wind 

trembles 
And  sinks  at  rest. 

Floats  on  the  stream  the  rippled  argent 
round 

Of  the  full  moon, 

Following  with  slower  mood  the  falter- 
ing tide. 

Willow's  branches  slide 

Deeper  to  draw  the  moon  close  to  her 
breast, 

Li  sUver  slumber. 

But  as  a  murdered  face  in  agitation 

Of  windy  flaw 

The  argent  moon  wrinkles  in  angry  pain : 

Eyes  stare  in  dream  of  pain. 

Wind  on  the  willow's  bosom  falls  and 

moans. 
Hides  in  a  floating  cloud  the  moon's 

torn  face. 

ALAN  DEAD 

BY  ERIC  BiASCHWTTZ 
[London  Mercury] 

They  never  take  the  apples  now 
That  cluster  on  the  leaning  bough 
But  leave  them  hanging  there  instead 
Now  Alan 's  dead. 

The  mill  pool  keeps  the  rushes  green 
Nigh  where  the  alder  branches  lean 
Toward  the  golden  lily-head  — 
And  Alan 's  dead. 

Li  springtime  almond  trees  in  flower 
With  falling  petak  mark  the  hour 
That  in  the  farm  falls  dull  as  lead 
Now  Alan 's  dead. 
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'this  freedom' 


The  amazing  popularity  of  If  Winter 
Comes  was  the  literary  miracle  of  the 
past  year,  and  in  the  light  of  the  success 
of  its  predecessor,  Mr.  Hutchinson's 
latest  book.  This  Freedom^  is  attracting 
wide  attention  in  the  English  press. 
Within  a  week  of  its  publication,  it  was 
reviewed  in  virtually  all  of  the  London 
periodicals.  Opinion  is  divided,  though 
a  note  of  suprised  disapproval  prevails. 
The  story  tells  of  how  the  girl,  Rosalie, 
brought  up  in  a  Victorian  environment 
where  everything  is  sacrificed  to  men, 
manages  to  break  away,  succeed  in 
business,  get  married,  raise  children, 
and  then  come  to  complete  disaster 
by  trying  to  combine  her  work  with 
her  duties  as  a  wife  and  mother. 
The  Outlook  and  the  Telegraph  say  it 
is  superior  to  If  Winter  Comes;  the 
Times  finds  it  narrower  and  of  less 
general  interest.  All  the  reviewers 
agree  that  the  end  is  not  so  good  as  the 
beginning,  that  it  is  a  moral  tract,  and 
that  it  is  sloppy  work.  The  author  is 
compared,  sometimes  respectfully,  with 
Dickens.  In  spite  of  its  assured  popular- 
ity, the  general  verdict  of  professional 
critics  is  adverse.  After  describing  the 
story,  the  Manchester  Guardian  says :  — 

And  then  Mr.  Hutchinson  tumbles  down 
his  house  of  cards.  After  all  —  for  he  had 
deceived  at  least  one  reader  —  he  is  on  the 
side  of  the  home,  the  established  conven- 
tions, the  Bible  —  Old  Testament  and  New. 
And  does  n't  he  just  rub  in  the  moral  — 
that  if  the  mother  goes  out  to  work  (as  a  few 
mothers  do  in  Lancashire)  the  children  will 
suffer? 

The  Tim^s  finds  it  — 

all  so  strained  that  we  are  tempted  to  laugh, 
not  weep,  at  some  of  the  incidents,  and  are 
tempted  also  to  wonder  whether  the  author 
believed  it,  so  hotly  does  he  lash  himself 


with  his  own  tail,  so  tearfully,  so  *  hysteri- 
cally '  does  he  implore  us  to  see  how  dieadful 
it  all  was. 

The  Outlook  suspects  Mr.  Hutchinson's 
sincerity,  accusing  him  of  being  *  a  tear- 
leader  signaling  to  the  massed  hundred- 
thousands'  and  'a  showman  making  his 
characters  perform,  instead  of  letting 
them  act  of  their  own  initiative.'  The 
Tim£s  Literary  Supplem£nt  grants  the 
book  humor,  if  only  its  author  were  not 
so  noisy:  — 

But  Mr.  Hutchinson  cannot  keep  quiet. 
He  must  go  on,  with  some  little  inconse- 
quence and  an  almost  ludicrous  dispropor- 
tion between  cause  and  effect,  to  show  that 
such  a  home  is  the  only  right  sort  of  home; 
and  that  a  married  mother  who  attempts  to 
maintain  her  career  outside  the  home  —  no 
matter  how  happy  a  home  she  may  make  of 
it,  or  how  careful  she  is  in  choosing  her  serv- 
ants and  governesses  —  is  inevitably  driv- 
ing her  husband  to  misery  and  her  children 
to  perdition. 

Not  the  sturdiest  supporter  of  the  old 
ideas  and  methods,  we  believe,  could  mis- 
take Mr.  Hutchinson's  story  for  good  sense. 
It  is  a  piece  of  violent  ad  captandum  plead- 
ing; and  no  barrister  with  a  hopeless  case 
ever  sobbed  and  moaned  and  'carried  on' 
to  impress  the  jury  so  theatrically  as  Mr. 
Hutchinson  is  bound  to  do  toward  the  end 
of  this  book.  The  English  language  goes  to 
pieces  imder  the  strain.  Mr.  Hutchinson's 
often  rather  annoying  affectations  turn  into 
cruel  distortions  of  our  tongue.  Not  to  men- 
tion granunar,  all  good  literature's  rules  for 
forcible  writing  —  reticence,  concentration, 
selection  —  have  to  be  violated. 

The  Morning  Post  also  assumes  a  supe- 
rior attitude  as  regards  the  climax :  — 

Her  House  of  Children  is  indeed  a  House 
of  Cards,  which  could  be  blown  down  by  a 
whisper,  but  at  Mr.  Hutchinson's  hands  is 
demolished  with  a  hatchet.  The  corpses  of 
its  unlucky  inmates  strew  the  stage  at  the 
dose  alter  the  manner  of  certain  Eliza- 
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bethan  'blood'  dramas  —  a  climax  ascribed 
to  Rosalie  (like  the  pelican,  a  devourer  of 
her  own  young)  that  somehow  no  more  har- 
rows us  than  if  the  late  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot 
were  made  responsible  for  it. 

In  Mr.  Arthur  Waugh,  of  the  Tele- 
graphy the  book  finds  itSjchief  defender. 
He  sees  all  the  faults,  but  thinks  that 
they  are  redeemed  many  times  over  by 
the  vigor  and  the  truth  of  the  moral 
lesson  that  Mr.  Hutchinson  teaches. 
Mr.  Waugh  ends  his  long  review  with 
the  almost  sacerdotal  remark,  *The 
new  wisdom  has  to  come  back  and  learn 
of  the  old.'  The  lofty  scoffing  of  the 
'Intellectuals'  shows  that  This  Free- 
dom has  something  in  it,  but  it  sadly 
lacks  qualities  that  appeal  to  people  of 
aesthetic  sensitiveness  or  critical  intel- 
ligence. 

♦ 

MODERN  GERMAN  DRAMA 

The  vogue  of  foreign  dramatists  in 
Germany,  especially  of  Shakespeare, 
Shaw,  and  Wilde,  has  previously  been 
referred  to  in  these  columns.  But 
this  is  not  at  the  expense  of  native 
authors.  The  day  when  Hauptmann 
and  Sudermann  almost  monopolized 
the  stage  is  past,  although  the  former 
writer's  Weavers  has  enjoyed  a  tremen- 
dous success  in  Berlin.  The  drama  of  to- 
day begins  with  Wedekind,  who  led  the 
reaction  against  Hauptmann's  realism. 
Satirical,  humorous,  and  frequently 
coarse,  Wedekind  has  influenced  the 
whole  German  Expressionist  group,  of 
which  Georg  Kaiser  is  a  leading  and 
representative  figure.  Wedekind's  char- 
acters are  helpless  creatures,  driven  by 
instinct.  Kaiser's  are  thin  embodiments 
of  principles  that  govern  mankind. 

The  spirit  of  modern  German  drama 
is  a  peculiar  one.  The  disillusion  that 
followed  the  war  and  the  Treaty  has 
manifested  itself  in  a  philosophy  of 
complete  indifference:  the  individual 
has  no  will  or  destiny  of  his  own,  but  is 


the  plaything  of  larger  forces;  no  one 
is  innocent  or  guilty,  good  or  bad;  no 
moral  standard  or  scale  of  values  is 
brought  into  play.  This  negative  atti- 
tude is  not  so  much  a  literary  pose  as  it 
is  the  result  of  important  events.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  Kaiser's  plays  — 
which  are  typical  of  this  school  —  can 
contain  any  dramatic  material.  But, 
lacking  character  and  contrast,  they 
succeed  by  virtue  of  brisk  movement 
and  an  electric  atmosphere  of  tense 
excitement.  Kaiser  marks  the  final 
breaking-away  from  a  brief  period  of 
hopefulness  and  faith  in'human  brother- 
hood. 

Two  figures  stand  apart  from  the 
general  current  of  modem  German 
drama.  Eulenberg's/n^el  (Island)  is  an 
imaginative  piece,  modeled  on  Shake- 
speare's Tempest,  that  is  now  exercis- 
ing a  powerful  fascination,  and  that 
Hauptmann's  recent  Der  Weisse  HeU 
land  (The  White  Saviour)  also  follows. 
Sorge,  too,  escapes  from  reality  into  the 
realm  of  pure  beauty,  accomplishing 
this  feat  with  extraordinary  success  in 
his  BetUer  (Beggar),  a  work  of  serene 
and  sustained  art.  Visions,  dreams,  and 
fancies  are  the  materials  of  which  this 
play  is  made. 

The  future  of  German  drama  is 
obscure;  its  best  work  lies  in  the  recent 
past  —  the  period  of  revolution.  Evi- 
dently political  reaction  is  imfriendly  to 
art:  witness  Budapest,  a  centre  of  en- 
thusiasm for  the  old  regime  and  an 
artistic  cipher,  and  Moscow,  still  op- 
pressed by  the  Red  Terror,  with  a 
vigorous  artistic  life  in  full  swing. 
Similarly  in  Germany,  Munich,  the 
former  seat  of  liberalism,  has  faUen 
upon  evil  days:  while  Berlin,  Frankfort, 
Darmstadt,  and  Cologne  have  leaped 
ahead  of  it.  Germany  has  passed 
through  the  revolutionary  phase  of 
questionings  and  doubts  —  she  is  now 
definitely  on  the  way  to  some  unknown 
future  destination. 
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A  FRENCH  CRITICISM  OF  HERGESHEIMER 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  England 
regards  Joseph  Hergesheimer  as  Amer- 
ica's foremost  living  novelist,  but  only 
recently  has  France  taken  him  up.  In 
V Europe  NouvelUy  M.  Charles  Le  Ver- 
rier  devotes  to  Mr.  Hergesheimer's  lat- 
est book  a  long  article  entitled,  'The 
Descent  of  Aphrodite  into  the  United 
States.'  He  compares  him  to  Paul 
Bourget,  but  adds  that  the  American 
is  less  given  to  moralizing.  He  praises 
The  Three  Black  Pennies  and  Java 
Head  and  follows  this  up  with  a  short 
resume  of  Cytherea.  The  idea  of  in- 
troducing the  'implacable  Aphrodite' 
to  the  great  and  embarrassed  American 
public  delights  the  French  critic's  ironic 
sense.  But  his  conclusions  in  the  last 
paragraph  are  the  most  interesting  and 
amusing  part  of  the  article :  — 

This  work  has  exasperated  more  than  one 
reader  and  it  is  causing  a  scandal.  It  is  not 
customary  in  the  United  States  to  treat 
with  such  liberty  the  serious  question  of  un- 
conventional relations  between  men  and 
women.  The  conjugal  tie  commands  more 
respect.  However,  nothing  seems  more 
American  to  us  than  Cytherea,  because  noth- 
ing conforms  more  fully  with  the  Puritan 
spirit.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  in  his  classic 
book,  The  Scarlet  Letter,  resorts  to  God  and 
the  law  to  punish  adultery.  The  author  of 
Cytherea  searches  in  the  inmost  parts  of  our 
nature  for  the  unavoidable  punishment  of 
the  sins  of  love.  At  bottom,  Mr.  Herges- 
heimer, who  considers  himself  emancipated 
from  ordinary  prejudices,  is  a  more  rigid 
disciple  of  the  most  traditional  ideas  than 
the  venerable  Hawthorne. 

♦ 

PAINTING     AND     MUSIC 

The  experiment  of  combining  music 
and  painting  met  with  great  success  at 
a  concert  recently  given  in  the  National 
Gallery  in  London  by  a  string  quartet 
from  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  Some 
three  thousand  people  —  an  overflow 


crowd  —  thronged  to  hear  the  per- 
formance. The  additional  musical  bait 
was  probably  the  determining  factor  in 
drawing  many  Londoners  to  their  own 
art  collection  for  the  first  time.  Ameri- 
can tourists  with  *  horn-rimmed  sp)ec- 
tacles  and  strange  boots,'  as  the  press 
reported  them,  were  present  in  great 
numbers. 

The  idea  that  was  put  into  practice 
was  an  excellent  one.  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph  pointed  out  at  some  length  how 
climatic  conditions  in  England  make 
the  Continental  out-of-door  concert  an 
impossibility.  But  the  British  solution 
is  an  improvement  on  the  original,  for  a 
smaller  body  of  musicians  is  quite  suf- 
ficient and  the  setting  is  more  sympa- 
thetic to  the  work  of  the  great  compos- 
er than  any  Tiergarten  or  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  where  panthers,  baboons,  and 
sea  lions  form  a  backgroimd  equally 
displeasing  to  the  artistic  eye  and  the 
musical  ear.  To  be  sure,  the  selections 
played  in  a  Velisquez,  Raphael,  or 
Van  Dyke  setting  must  be  intelligently 
chosen.  Solos  are  almost  as  out  of  place 
as  a  brass  band:  chamber  music  by 
string  quartets  would  harmonize  beau- 
tifully, allowing  the  mind  and  eye  to 
wander  occasionally  toward  the  can- 
vases that  decorate  the  walls.  There  is 
also  a  large  amount  of  old  English 
music  suitable  for  small  choirs,  and  this 
could  be  used  as  a  variant.  It  is  both 
probable  and  desirable  that  this  new  ex- 
periment will  initiate  a  popular  custom. 

♦ 

LORD   LEVERHULME   AND   AMERICA 

In  an  article  in  the  Westminster 
Gazette  that  would  warm  the  cockles  of 
a  prohibitionist's  or  an  eflSciency  ex- 
pert's heart,  Lord  Leverhulme  indicates 
the  superiority  of  Americans  over  Eng- 
lishmen in  practising  the  habits  of 
sobriety,  diligence,  and  early  rising. 
To  be  sure,  he  hastens  to  add,  the  Brit- 
ish have  many  points  of  superiority 
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that  he  deems  it  more  politic  not  to 
divulge.   The  important  thing  is  that 
breakfast  is  served  in  New  York  hotels 
at  six  o'clock  and  that  barber  shops 
open  at  the  same  hour.  This  impresses 
the  Britisher,  for  London's  culinary  and 
tonsorial  artists  do  not  embark  upon 
their  day  of  toil  until  eight.  Americans 
undoubtedly  have  the  habit  of  work, 
and  if  material  prosperity  is  the  great- 
est thing  in  life,  surely  we  are  the  great- 
est nation  in  the  world.   Lord  Lever- 
hulme  is  also  impressed  with  the  way 
young  Americans  with  large   inheri- 
tances buckle  down  to  work,  whereas  a 
young  Englishman  with  even  $5000  a 
year  income  is  certain  to  spend  his  life 
in  leisure.  He  also  points,  as  his  coun- 
trymen frequently  do,  to  our  enormous 
gold  reserve,  but  graciously  adds  that 
America's  good  habits  are  her  real 
reserve  of  gold.  The  Noble  Lord  finds 
that  Japan,  too,  is  more  progressive 
than  his  own  country,  and  he  expresses 
the  opinion  that  England  should  imi- 
tate the  industrious  habits  of  the  orien- 
tal nation  before  undertaking  mission- 
ary reform  there. 

♦ 

JAPANESE  POEMS 

The  Kokinshuy  an  anthology  of  early 
Japanese  poetry,  has  recently  been 
translated  into  English  verse  by  Mr. 
T.  Wakameda.  These  poems  and  epi- 
grams of  thirty-one  syllables  were 
originally  compiled  in  905  a.d.  and  are 
over  eleven  hundred  in  number.  They 


are  said  to  be  feminine  in  character  as 
contrasted  with  the  Manyoshu^  pub- 
lished some  hundred  and  fifty  years 
earlier.  This  is  the  first  English  transla^ 
tion  of  these  poems,  a  few  having  been 
translated  into  French  by  Judith  Gau- 
tier  in  1885. 

The  narrow  range  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter, which  the  conventions  of  Japanese 
art  require,  unfortunately  outweighs,  in 
English,  the  delicate  varieties  of  tone 
and  rhythm.  Mr.  Wakameda,  says  the 
Times  reviewer,  also  misses  the  point 
of  some  of  the  verses.  The  rendering  of 
this  poem,  for  example,  lacks  much  of 
the  beauty  of  a  literal  translation:  — 

O  cuckoo,  I  feel  cold  to  thee» 
For  there  is  many  a  place  where  thoa 
Cuckoo*st;  yet  thou  dost  not  know  how 
Dearly  I  have  yearned  after  thee. 

It  is  a  love  song  addressed  to  a  girl  who 
has  many  lovers:  — 

When  I  remember,  O  cuckoo,  how  many  are 
the  villages  where  you  sing,  I  am  estranged  from 
you  even  in  the  moment  of  love. 

The  chief  value  of  a  translation  lies 
in  the  desire  it  engenders  in  the  reader 
to  turn  to  the  original.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  verse,  where  so  much  de- 
pends on  mere  words.  These  translsp 
tions,  if  they  do  stimulate  interest,  are 
not  sufficiently  accurate  to  serve  as  a 
'crib'  for  serious  students  of  the  lan- 
guage. Perhaps,  however,  the  transla- 
tor's very  helplessness  adds  a  fragrance 
of  its  own  to  the  moonlit  atmosphere  of 
plum-blossom  and  exotic  perfume. 
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The  Second  Empire,  by  Philip  Guedalla. 
London :  Constable,  1922.    I6s, 

[Observer] 

The  early  nineteenth  century  having  been 
incurably  romantic,  the  early  twentieth,  by  the 
law  of  contraries,  is  showing  itself  incurably 
cynical;  and  since  cruel  fun  can  be  poked  at 
romance  when  it  becomes  bald-headed,  it  finds 
choice  material  in  the  figures  of  the  Mid- Victorian 
period.  Napoleon  lU  is  fair  game.  To  him,  as  to 
Disraeli  and  to  Garibaldi,  romance  meant  adven- 
ture, but  to  him  adventure  brought  catastrophe 
at  the  last.  The  later  nineteenth  century  was 
gripp>ed  by  the  harsh  material  forces  of  its  own 
creation,  and  their  strength  was  first  revealed 
against  Napoleon  and  his  bubble  Empire.  To  the 
materialist  it  is  all  good  cause  for  mocking  laugh- 
ter, and  since  Mr.  Guedalla  is  resolved  to  mock, 
he  has  forced  himself  to  be  a  materialist.  But  he 
has  conceded  too  much  to  the  literary  fad  of  the 
day.  In  spite  of  its  title,  the  book  is  narrowly  bio- 
graphical in  scope.  This  is  no  true  account  of  the 
Second  Empire,  but  only  a  series  of  pictures  of  a 
tall,  clumsy,  silent  man  with  dull  eyes  and  a  great 
waxed  moustache.  The  method  demands  such 
treatment;  in  every  chapter  we  must  be  reminded 
of  the  poor  forked  radish  beneath  the  grotesquely 
gorgeous  costume;  but  it  is  too  limitedly  pictorial 
and  has  the  shallowness,  as  well  as  the  vivacity, 
of  the  film. 

The  book  is  as  self-conscious  in  its  style  as  in 
its  treatment.  It  has  mannerisms,  and  in  partic- 
ular a  fondness  for  parentheses  that  just  miss 
the  biting  irony  which  would  justify  their  inser- 
tion. Here  and  there  the  perfectly  turned  phrase 
achieves  its  acid  effect,  but  too  often  the  result 
fails  to  justify  such  free  indulgence  in  what  is, 
after  all,  an  undergraduate  taste.  Mr.  Guedalla 
must  beware  of  his  own  qualities,  and  most  of  all 
of  the  liveliness  which  salts  his  scholarship.  He 
has  rich  gifts,  which,  if  stimulated  by  inspiration, 
may  be  exhibited  in  first-class  work;  but  in  this 
book  the  inspiration  is  mostly  absent,  and  they 
have  exhausted  themselves  in  mere  cleverness. 

[St.  John  Ervine  in  the  Manchester  Guardian] 

Mr.  Philip  Guedalla,  in  his  book  on  the 
Second  Empire,  has  done  a  desirable  thing  in  a 
very  desirable  style.  He  has  taken  a  figure  of  fun 
and  made  a  himian  being  of  it,  without  losing  any 
of  the  fun  or  faking  any  of  the  humanity.  That  is 
a  task  so  uncommonly  or  so  seldom  performed 
that  Mr.  Guedalla's  admirers  are  entitled  to  greet 
his  book  with  loud  cheers.  Here  unmistakably  is 
presented  to  us  a  living  creature  in  drcumstanoes 


of  high  and  even  sensational  drama.  Drama, 
indeed,  is  the  word  which  most  naturally  comes 
into  the  mind  as  the  story  is  read.  The  Empire 
which  lasted  for  eighteen  years  provides  material 
for  comedy,  for  farce,  for  melodrama,  and  for 
tragedy;  and  Mr.  Guedalla,  whose  eye  for  the 
picturesque  is  uncannily  clear,  has  written  his 
book  in  such  a  way  that  a  dramatist  must  in- 
stinctively regard  the  four  sections,  *  Bonapart- 
ism,*  *The  Prince,*  *The  President,*  and  'The 
Emperor,*  as  the  prologue  and  three  acts  of  an 
historical  play. 

One  can  testify  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Guedalla 
has  given  a  vivid  picture  of  a  curious  phase  in  the 
history  of  France  and  that  he  has  presented  his 
people,  not  as  theatrical  figures  or  as  comic  ones, 
but  as  human  beings.  To  do  this  is  an  achieve- 
ment. The  historical  sequence  of  events,  from 
the  major  tragedy  of  St.  Helena  to  the  minor 
tragedy  of  Chislehurst,  is  followed  easily  and 
assuredly.  We  are  not  left  in  a  state  of  bewilder- 
ment al>out  the  relationship  of  the  third  Napo- 
leon to  the  first.  The  whole  tangle  of  family  con- 
nections is  unraveled  in  a  manner  so  effortless 
that  we  hardly  realize  there  was  any  tangle  to  un- 
ravel; and  we  are  made  as  familiar  with  the  rami- 
fications of  the  Bonapartes  as  we  are  with  the  no 
less  astonishing  ramifications  of  our  own  families. 

Bavo  I,  by  D.  J.  Leclercq.    Brussels:  Office  de 
Publicity,  1922. 

[U  IndSpendance  Beige] 

It  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  people  to  learn 
that  M.  Leclercq,  our  distinguished  and  popular 
friend  of  the  Etaile  Beige,  and  the  author  of  Ba^o 
I  are  one  and  the  same  person.  M.  Leclercq  is 
modesty  itself.  I  should  even  say  that  he  is  more 
than  modest.  Everyone  admires  him  as  the 
model  of  the  successful  journalist.  But  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  he  has  been  neglected  up  to  now 
as  a  literary  artist  and  a  novelist  of  great  talent. 
His  first  book,  Baoo  /,  is  a  little  masterpiece.  On 
an  old  legendary  theme,  M.  Leclercq  has  woven 
a  fantasy  in  which  the  finest  irony  is  combined 
with  great  skill  in  narrative.  Do  you  want  to 
find  out  the  ultimate  origins  of  our  beloved  com- 
patriots? We  believe  them  to  be  a  mixture  of 
Germans  and  Gauls.  A  perusal  of  Baioo  I  in- 
forms us  that  there  is  also  some  Phrygian  blood 
in  their  veins.  Bavo  himself,  the  first  sovereign 
to  reign  .  .  .  supposedly,  over  our  provinces, 
first  saw  the  light  of  day  at  the  foot  of  Holy  Ilium. 
How  he  came  to  our  country  with  bis  warriors 
and  women,  how  he  civiliied  the  rode  inhabitants 
of  primitive  Belgium,  how  he  helped  them  to 
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triumph  over  the  savage  Tixhons,  you  will  dis- 
cover in  M.  Leclercq's  clear,  swiftly  moving,  and 
delightful  novel.  And  you  cannot  fail  to  admire 
tlie  ample  and  harmonious  style  of  this  fascinat- 
ing story,  as  full  of  subtle  allusions  as  a  tale  of 
Voltaire's. 

Four  Short  Plays,  by  Lascelles  Abercrombie. 
London:  Martin  Seeker,  1922.  6s, 

[Westminster  Gazette] 

What  impresses  one  most  in  these  plays  of  Mr. 
Abercrombie  is  not  their  drama,  or  their  criticism 
of  life,  or  even  their  poetry, — though  that  is  con- 
spicuous enough, — but  their  sure  command  of 
language.  Mr.  Abercrombie*s  characters  are  all 
simple  folk  of  the  countryside,  and  their  speech 
is  folk-speech.  It  is  not  dialect,  but  the  true 
vernacular  —  drawn  from  the  soil  as  directly  as 
that  of  Mr.  Hardy's  peasant.  All  the  words  are 
good  homespun  English  words;  and  all  the  turns 
of  speech  and  metaphors  are  racy.  Whatever  tlie 
thought,  the  expression  of  it  is  always  in  character. 
And  what  effects  Mr.  Abercrombie  achieves  on 
this  simple  and,  in  appearance,  unsophisticated 
instrument!  The  vigor  and  the  vividness  of  this 
foIk-si)eech  are  admirable,  and  how  well  they  fit 
the  close-knit,  muscular  march  of  Mr.  Abercrom- 
bie's  blank  verse,  which  has  all  tlie  aesthetic  value 
of  measure  without  the  sense  of  monotony  or 
artifice.  It  is  not  all  men  of  letters  who  can  make 
literature  of  the  tongue  of  the  unliterary. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Abercrombie  will 
persist  with  the  dramatic  form.  He  has  a  great 
equipment  for  it.  Besides  his  mastery  of  language 
and  his  poetic  imagination,  he  has  a  high  sense 
both  of  the  tragedy  and  comedy  of  life.  \Vhat  he 
lacks  is  a  sense  of  the  theatre,  such  as  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy, for  example,  has  manifested.  If  he  would 
be  a  dramatist,  let  him  beware  of  the  philosopher 
breaking  in.  On  the  stage,  abstractions  —  to  use 
an  Americanism  that  fits  the  case  rather  aptly  — 
'cut  no  ice.* 

The  Western  Question  In  Greece  and  Turkey, 
by  Arnold  J.  Toynbee.  London:  Constable, 
1922.     \%s, 

[Times] 

Professor  Totnbeb  has  little  patience  with 
the  misleading  historians.    He  points  out  that 


while  admirable  examples*  and  the 

much  useful  experienoe,  have  been 

the  chronicles  of  the  past*  no  one  in  the 

East  reads  about  it,  reserving 

accounts  of  conquests,  however 

military  glory,  however  poIiticaUy 

triumphant  polities,  however  ecoDomioallsr 

morally  unsound.   He  has  eTamiiifH  the 

matter  from  a  distance  and  investigated  it 

the  spot,  and  considers,  after  weighing  the 

dence,  that  it  is  the  action  of  the  Greeks — i 

icated  by  the  luyiikti  254a  —  in 

that  knocked  over  the  Humpty  Dnmpty  of 

in  the  Near  East.  As  in  the  nursery  rhymes  tkt 

disaster  appears  to  be  irremediable*  and  it 

not  affect  Greece  and  Turkey  alone. 

The  author  comments  upon  the  bdicf 
lent  along  the  Anatolian  FVont  that  the  ADiei  m^, 
engaged  upon  opposite  sides,  like  the  gods  at  thi 
Siege  of  Troy,  egging  on  and  protecting — or 
deserting  —  their  favorites.  The  idea  ariaest  ap- 
parently, from  the  fact  that  both  parties  in  lim 
present  conflict  use  military  material  sold  off  k^ 
impoverished  victors  in  the  World  War  and 
bearing  the  outward  signs  of  its  former 
But  the  impression  is  widely  held  that  both 
Britain  and  France  have  found  trouble  aadr< 
unrest  among  the  Moslems,  in  their  respeetife 
dominions,  caused  directly  by  the  Anatoliaa 
muddle  and  the  fact  that  the  Allies  invited  As 
Greeks  into  Asia. 
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1914,  the  more  one  realizes  that  no  one 
at  the  head  of  affairs  had  quite  meant 
war  at  that  stage.  It  was  something 
into  which  they  glided,  or  rather  stag- 
gered and  stumbled,  perhaps  through 
folly;  and  a  discussion,  I  have  no  doubt, 
would  have  averted  it.' 

Meanwhile  Conservative  England  is 
crowing  over  a  rather  notable  triumph 
in  the  way  of  raising  campaign  funds. 
As  most  of  our  readers  know,  the  war 
chests  of  the  party  in  power  are  usually 
replenished  -munificently  replenished 
—  by  happy  recipients  of  titles.  The 
Labor  Party  has  had  to  depend  upon 
funds  raised  through  trade-unions  and, 
as  mentioned  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Living  Age,  the  anti-Labor  parties  are 
trying  to  enact  a  new  law  to  cut  off 
these  sinews  of  war  by  prohibiting  the 
use  of  money  subscribed  by  trade- 
unions  for  campaign  purposes. 

Not  longago  the  Tory  Jfomin^Po^/,  a 
journal  that  does  not  enjoy  exception- 
ally plutocratic  connections,  started  to 
raise  a  fund  for  the  ultra-Conservatives, 
or  *Die  Hard '  Party.  This  project  was 
mildly  ridiculed  by  most  people.  Pessi- 
mists predicted  a  total  failure.  Opti- 
mists fancied  that  five  thousand  pounds 
or  thereabouts  might  result  from  these 
efforts.  Quite  unexpectedly  contribu- 
tions have  poured  in  until  at  late 
reports  they  already  amounted  to  well 
over  twenty  thousand  pounds.  This  is 
not  a  large  sum,  compared  with  what 
we  sometimes  raise  in  this  country,  but 
is  a  rather  imposing  figure  for  Great 
Britain.  The  significance  of  the  inci- 
dent, however,  is  the  apparent  readi- 
ness of  Conservative  Englishmen  to 
back  up  the  Tory  programme  with 
their  purses. 

Among  the  domestic  problems  that 
are  occupying  the  minds  of  legislators 
and  party  men,  unemployment  and  emi- 
gration hold  a  prominent  place.  The 
unemployment  dole  has  been  sadly 
abused,  if  we  are  to  believe  an  article 


in  the  New  Statesmen.  In  a  single 
Scotch  parish  —  and  that  not  a  large 
one  —  sixty-three  recipients  of  this 
bounty  were  illegally  enrolled.  In  one 
extreme  case  a  man  actually  petitioned 
his  employer  to  dismiss  him  in  order 
that  he  might  qualify  for  a  government 
allowance  of  a  pound  a  week. 

While  unemployment  benefits  and 
public  charity  do  their  part  to  cut  down 
production  in  Great  Britain,  the  coun- 
try is  preparing  to  spend  large  sums  to 
relieve  itself  of  excess  population. 
Under  a  bill  which  has  just  become  a 
law,  the  Government  proposes  to 
spend  a  million  and  a  half  pounds 
sterling  during  the  current  year,  and 
three  million  pounds  annually  for  each 
of  fourteen  subsequent  years,  to  pay 
half  the  cost  of  emigration  of  British 
subjects  to  the  Dominions.  This  pro- 
posed migration  is  dubbed  'The  Great 
Trek.'  Australia  has  already  arranged 
to  cooperate  in  this  movement,  and 
negotiations  with  Canada  and  New 
Zealand  are  under  way. 

♦ 

RUSSIAN  CONCESSIONS 

A  PRELIMINARY  list  of  the  conccssious 
that  Soviet  Russia  is  prepared  to  grant 
foreign  capitalists  was  submitted  by 
Litvinoff,  the  Bolshevist  delegate  to 
the  Hague  Conference,  on  the  seventh 
of  July.  The  schedule,  which  is  drafted 
in  great  detail,  provides  for  fifteen 
definite  petroleum-concessions  in  active 
fields,  two  in  surveyed  but  not  yet 
exploited  fields,  and  ten  in  regions 
where  there  are  petroleum  prospects 
but  where  no  systematic  survey  has 
been  made.  The  mineral  concessions 
include  ten  iron  mines  and  iron  works, 
eleven  copper  mines,  three  lead  and 
zinc  mines,  extensive  gold  and  platinum 
workings,  and  three  coal  areas  cover- 
ing approximately  a  thousand  miles  of 
partially  developed  territory. 

The     timber     concessions     include 
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thirty-three  tracts  of  forest,  many  of 
them  of  vast  extent,  in  European 
Russia,  five  in  Siberia,  and  one  in  the 
Caucasus.  Four  groups  of  paper  and 
pulp  mills  are  specified,  together  with 
their  timber  licenses.  In  addition,  five 
undeveloped  sites  for  paper  and  pulp 
manufacture  are  tendered.  The  sugar 
concessions  include  forty-four  fac- 
tories with  an  aggregate  appraised 
valuation  of  over  24  million  dollars  and 
an  output  before  the  war  of  something 
like  300  thousand  metric  tons  per  year. 
Four  additional  sugar  centrals  are 
also  projected.  A  great  number  of 
miscellaneous  enterprises  are  likewise 
tendered  to  foreigners  with  capital. 
These  include  cement  works,  fertilizer 
works,  chemical  works,  lighting  plants, 
and  seven  large  hydroelectric  projects. 
Last  of  all,  several  extensive  agricul- 
tural grants  are  mentioned,  but  they  are 
not  described  with  the  same  detail  as 
the  mineral  and  manufacturing  con- 


cessions. 


♦ 


BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  GERMANY 

Professor  Sarolea,  head  of  the 
department  of  French  language  and 
literature  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, relates  in  the  Scotsman  his 
observations  during  his  twentieth  visit 
to  Berlin.  This  occurred  the  present 
summer,  and  he  seems  to  have  inter- 
ested himself  particularly  in  the  indus- 
trial ferment  that  everywhere  thrust 
itself  on  his  attention. 

There  is  a  French  proverb  telling  us  that 
when  the  building  trade  is  prosperous 
everything  is  prasperous.  Quand  U  hdU" 
ment  va,  tout  val  If  that  proverb  be  true, 
then  Berlin  is  indeed  prosperous.  Every- 
where huge  buildings  are  being  erected. 
Berlin  resembles  a  city  which  is  being  rebuilt 
after  an  earthquake  or  a  devastating  war. 
But  the  comparison  is  misleading.  For  the 
reconstruction  which  is  going  on  in  Beilin  is 
not  such  a  reconstruction  as  u  going  on  in 


the  ravaged  provinces  of  Northern  France; 
it  is  the  reconstruction  attending  a  phenom- 
enal expansion. 

He  contrasts  Paris  and  Berlin,  per- 
haps not  without  *  parti  pris,*  the  for- 
mer as  a  city  of  'soul  and  personali- 
ty,' the  latter  as  'a  gigantic  machine.' 
Like  many  other  observers,  he  notices 
that  every  Grerman  is  working  at  high 
pressure,  and  that  production  and  ex- 
ports are  increasing.  However,  what- 
ever profits  are  being  made  from  this 
excessive  activity  are  slipping  out  of 
the  country. 

We  are  witnessing  in  Germany,  on  a 
larger  scale,  a  disconcerting  paradox  that 
may  also  be  seen  in  other  countries.  We 
may  observe  the  contrast  between  a  people 
that  is  becoming  rich  and  a  Government 
that  is  becoming  increasingly  poor. 

Naturally,  as  has  been  reiterated 
until  it  has  become  a  commonplace, 
this  activity  is  stimulated  by  the 
depression  of  the  mark.  What  the 
effect  is  upon  the  common  people  is 
illustrated  by  a  table  of  average  wages 
and  prices  compiled  by  Dr.  Kuczyn- 
sky,  one  of  the  leading  statisticians  of 
Grermany.  According  to  this  table,  the 
relative  purchasing  power  of  one  hour's 
wages  in  that  coimtry  in  1912  and  1922 
is  respectively  as  follows:  — 

1912  —  average  wages  per  hour  60  pfen- 
nige,  which  would  buy  12  eggs,  or  }^  lb.  of 
sausage,  or  ^  lb.  of  butter,  or  J^  lb.  of 
bacon,  or  one  litre  of  milk,  or  20  lbs.  of 
potatoes,  or  6  lbs.  of  bread. 

1922  —  average  wages  per  hour  29  marks, 
which  will  purchase,  at  current  prices,  8 
eggs,  or  y^  lb.  of  sausage,  or  ^  lb.  <^  butter, 
of  ^  lb.  of  bacon,  or  1^  litres  <^  milk,  or 
4  lbs.  of  potatoes,  or  4^  lbs.  of  bread  od  a 
bread  card,  or  2^  lbs.  of  bread  m  the  open 
market. 

In  other  words,  according  to  this 
computation,  wages  measured  by  pur- 
chasing power  are  now  only  one  third 
or  one  fourth  what  they  were  ten  years 
ago. 
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SOUTH  AFBIGAN  ITE&iS 

BGOTiATiONS  for  the  entrance  of 
hem  Rhodesia  into  the  South 
am  Union  have  been  practically 
hided.  The  new  district  will  be  the 

member  of  the  Federation.  Eng- 
and  Dutch  will  enjoy  equal  rights 
Bcial  languages.  The  province  wiU 
» the  usual  delegation  in  the  Fed- 
Parliament  and  will  be  governed 

local  legislature  similar  to  that  of 
leighbors.  Provision  is  made  for 
x>rarily  exempting  its  residents 
I  the  Union  income-tax,  and  for  a 
ial  Federal  subsidy  for  develop- 
t. 

financiaLcontroversy  has  arisen  in 
[Jnion  over  the  resumption  of  spe- 
)a3inents,  which  would  normally 
r  Jime  30,  1923,  under  the  act 
>lishing  the  South  African  Reserve 
£  now  in  operation.  Already  the 
iTgo  on  the  export  of  gold  coin  and 
on  has  been  removed,  and  the 
ate  operation  of  transferring  the 
ing  note-issue  to  the  Reserve  Bank 
Dceeding  smoothly.  Gold  producers 
;  the  gold  standard  restored  as 

as  possible  throughout  the  world 
gold  used  to  the  maximum  extent 
irrency,  reserves,  and  actual  cir- 
;ion. 
uth  African   mining   interests  — 

owners  and  workers  —  are  nat- 
y  interested  in  any  measure  that 
bring  the  value  of  gold  back  to  the 
evel.  On  the  other  hand,  a  group 
3uth  African  bankers  is  decided- 
pposed  to  the  movement  in  this 
tion.  They  argue  that  it  is  not 
ticablc  to  fix  a  definite  time-limit 
lie  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
h  were  suspended  two  years  ago 
I  the  outside  drain  upon  South 
an  gold  reserves  became  insup- 
ible.  At  last  reports,  the  Currency 
erence,  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
lent  to  consider  the  problems  has 


recommended  suspending  the  incon- 
vertibility—  that  is,  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments  —  until  June  1925. 


niPIIRIAL  RACE  EQUAUTY 

Young  India,  Mr.  Gandhi's  orgiLn, 
reports  that  much  dissatisfaction  has 
been  caused  in  his  country  by  the 
speeches  of  a  Mr.  Sastri  who  has  been 
presenting  the  case  of  India  to  Austra- 
lian audiences.  In  these  addresses  this 
gentleman  has  admitted  the  correct- 
ness of  Australia's  policy  of  excluding 
future  Indian  immigration.  In  this 
connection  the  journal  says:  — 

When  the  time  comes  for  India  to  choose, 
she  will  certainly  choose  to  remain  in  the 
Empire.  But  three  conditions  are  essential: 
full  freedom  of  action  in  internal  affairs, 
such  as  the  White  dominions  enjoy;  secur- 
ity against  enforced  participation  in  ag- 
gressive action  against  those  foreign  nations 
with  whom  important  communities  in  In- 
dia have  deep  and  abiding  sympathy  and 
religious  ties  (for  example,  Turkey  —  Edi- 
tor); equal  ri^^ts  and  status,  in  substance 
as  in  form,  with  the  other  dominions  of  the 
Empire. 

In  settling  the  South  African  con- 
troversy just  before  the  war,  Mr. 
Gandhi  accepted,  as  a  settled  policy, 
the  Immigrants  R^;ulation  Act,  which 
practically  stopped  further  Indian 
immigration  to  the  South  African 
Union.  However,  such  temporary  con- 
cessions do  not  conunit  the  leaders  of 
the  Indian  race  to  permanent  acquies- 
cence in  such  a  polu^y.  The  Gandhists 
seek  a  solution  not  in  legislation  but  in 
a  state  of  mind  that  acknowledges  the 
brotherhood  of  all  peoples  of  the  Em- 
pire. 'Formulae  can  be  found  to  cover 
both  equality  and  domination,  but 
truth  and  not  words  are  the  bread  of 
nations.'  But  native  leaders  of  the 
conventional  nationalist  type,  and 
coolies  seeking  better  wages  abroad, 
want  more  immediate  results* 
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A  'death  exposition' 

According  to  the  Ndkanune^  an 
'Exposition  of  the  Russian  Famine' 
recently  took  place  on  the  Unter  den 
Linden  in  Berlin.  There  was  a  black 
flag  over  the  entrance,  and  the  exposi- 
tion itself  consisted  mainly  of  tables 
and  diagrams,  most  of  which  unfortu- 
nately were  in  the  Russian  language, 
which  prevented  the  German  public 
from  imderstanding  their  meaning. 
However,  some  of  the  exhibits  spoke 
clearly  to  everyone:  a  stand  with 
samples  of  the  substitutes  which  were 
eagerly  devoured  by  famished  people 
—  straw,  clay,  acorns,  everything  im- 
aginable, but  not  a  single  grain  of  com; 
a  photograph  of  two  children-cannibals, 
one  of  them  insane,  the  other  with  a 
fine,  intelligent  face. 

Other  photographs  bore  equally 
harrowing  explanatory  inscriptions. 
These  included  pictures  of  groups  of 
children,  dozens  of  them,  with  swollen 
abdomens  and  crooked,  twisted  limbs; 
and  dead  children,  tiny  ones  and  old- 
er ones,  lying  unburied.  There  was  a 
picture  of  the  soil  that  caused  the 
disaster  —  a  soil  that  looks  like  barren 
rock,  hot  and  dry.  A  folk  poem,  bom  of 
the  great  misery,  reads:  — 

Mother  earth!  Thou  devourest 

Our  own  flesh  and  blood. 

And  thou  hast  not  pity  enough 

To  grant  us  a  dry  crust  of  bread.  .  .  . 

The  only  consoling  feature  of  this 
exposition  was  the  map  of  Russia 
showing  the  distributing  agencies  of 
the  various  relief  organizations.  The 
American  Relief  Administration  leads 
them  all  in  the  number  of  distributing 
points,  but  the  American  ration  is  less 
than  half  the  normal  ration;  and  it 
becomes  apparent  from  the  diagrams 
that  a  perplexing  alternative  presents 
itself  to  those  who  are  at  the  head  of 
this  work:  whether  to  save  as  many  as 
possible  from  death  by  starvation^  or  to 


feed  a  smaller  number  of  people  enough 
to  preserve  their  working  capacity  and 
not  their  lives  only? 

NEWLY  DISCOVERED  MIGRANTS 
OF  THE  SEAS 

Until  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the 
early  life  of  European  and  American 
eels  was  a  mystery.  They  appeared, 
fully  matured  if  not  fully  grown,  upon 
their  respective  coasts,  coming  from 
the  unknown  reaches  of  the  sea.  For 
twenty  years  or  more,  however,  it  has 
been  known  that  eels  pass  the  earlier 
stages  of  life  in  the  depths  of  tropical 
waters,  in  the  form  of  minute  larvie 
shaped  like  a  willow  ledf  and  trans- 
parent as  glass.  Recently  the  long  and 
patient  investigations  of  a  Danish 
scientist.  Dr.  Joseph  Schmidt,  have 
disclosed  their  breeding-place  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bermuda  and  the 
West  Indian  Islands.  The  breeding- 
grounds  of  the  American  and  the 
European  eels,  which  are  two  distinct 
species,  are  contiguous,  and  indeed 
overlap,  though  the  American  eel 
ranges  somewhat  farther  north  in  its 
deep-sea  home  than  itsEuropeanoonsiiL 

The  American  eel  completes  the 
larval  stage  in  about  one  year,  when  it 
must  migrate  to  fresh  water.  The 
European  eel  requires  three  full  years 
to  finish  its  larval  development,  and 
during  this  period  makes  its  way 
slowly  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  coastal  waters  of  the 
farther  continent.  No  other  fish  or 
animal  in  the  larval  stage  makes  such 
an  enormous  journey.  Like  the  salmon, 
the  eel  passes  successive  stages  of  its 
life  in  salt  and  fresh  water,  spending  its 
maturity  in  lakes  and  rivers  accessible 
from  the  sea  or  in  brackish  water  along 
the  shore.  This  sojourn  ranges  from 
five  to  twenty  years,  after  which  the 
eel  returns  to  the  deep-sea  regions  of 
its  birth  to  produce  its  young. 
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BY  E.  T.  RAYMOND 


FVom  the  Outlook,  August  5 
(London  Conberyauve  Literary  Weekly) 


The  death  of  Lord  Northcliffe  nat- 
urally invites  that  quiet  appraisement 
of  his  career  which  was  wanting  while 
his  amazing  energy  continued  to  direct 
the  great  machine  which  owed  its  being 
to  his  genius. 

Curiously  enough,  the  first  result  of 
thinking  in  the  past  tense  of  this  most 
remarkable  man  is  that  he  abruptly 
shoots  up  whole  cubits  in  stature.  That 
is,  of  course,  no  uncommon  effect  of  the 
passage  from  making  to  being  history. 
Probably  few  of  us  who  grew  up  under 
Queen  Victoria  thought  of  her  as  more 
than  the  great  and  good  Queen  of  the 
Little  Arthur  convention.  We  saw  her 
in  the  flat  —  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  it 
was  very  flat.  It  is  only  after  Mr.  Lyt- 
ton  Strachey  has  shown  both  queen 
and  woman  in  their  three  dimensions 
that  we  realize  that,  despite  her  middle- 
class  foibles,  she  was  a  very  remarkable 
and  a  wholly  regal  figure. 

It  is  the  same  with  Lord  Northcliffe. 
Some  time  will  still  have  to  pass  before 
people  shake  off  an  overpowering  im- 
pression of  those  little  oddities  and  in- 
consistencies by  which  he  was  known  to 
those  who  knew  nothing  else  about  him. 
Such  oddities  are  seldom  seriously  indic- 
ative of  character,  and  insistence  on 
them  and  them  alone  produces  sheer 
illusion  —  which  accounts  for  the  fact 
that,  while  every  paper  reeks  with  gos- 
sip about  public  characters,  and  twenty 
volumes  of  tittle-tattle  appear  annu- 
ally, the  average  view  of  a  particular 
statesman  is  either  utterly  vague  or 
nearly  all  wrong.  Lord  Northcliffe's 
pap>ers  have  made  their  full  contribu- 


tion to  such  confusion,  but  Lord  North- 
cliffe himself  was  in  no  small  degree  a 
victim  of  newspaper  Boswellism.  There 
has  been  so  much  talk  about  his  tem- 
porary fancies  and  enthusiasms  that 
people  have  begim  to  forget  the  very 
great  permanent  mark  he  has  left  on 
the  history  of  his  time.  So  much  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  his  little  ways, 
that  the  public  realizes,  with  something 
of  a  shock,  that  it  had  almost  over- 
looked the  fact  that  he  was,  after  all,  a 
very  big  man. 

Journalistically,  of  course,  he  was 
much  more  than  big.  He  can  only  be 
called  great  and  very  great.  One  need 
not  be  a  mere  success-worshiper  to  say 
that.  Personally  I  am  not  greatly  con- 
cerned whether  Lord  Northcliffe  was 
the  richest  newspaper  proprietor  on 
earth,  or  the  largest,  or  the  most  suc- 
cessful, or  the  most  advanced  techni- 
cally. It  is  enough  that  he  made  much 
more  money  than  he  knew  what  to  do 
with,  and  that  he  owned  or  controlled 
many  more  papers  than  he  could  pos- 
sibly attend  to  all  the  time. 

It  is  enough  that  in  not  much  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  built  up 
out  of  nothing  but  his  own  brains  a 
gigantic  organization  which  stretches 
to  every  comer  of  the  globe;  which  is 
served  by  all  kinds  of  men,  from  the 
daintiest  of  mincing  'society  editors'  in 
London  to  the  roughest  working-hand 
in  Canada;  which  provides  reading- 
matter  for  every  class  from  the  mill  girl 
to  the  millionaire  connoisseur,  and  for 
every  age  from  the  baby  to  the  old-age 
pensioner;  and  which  draws  tribute  in- 
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differently  from  the  nearest  slum  and 
the  farthest  colony.  It  is  enough  that 
this  marvelous  growth  is  all  of  it  in 
every  sense  real  and  honest  —  that  the 
Northcliffe  Press  is  a  much  more  solid 
security  than  consols,  and  that  the 
great  machine  has  been  designed  and 
wrought  with  such  perfection  that, 
while  the  withdrawal  of  the  chief  engi- 
neer must  be  felt,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  function  a  century 
hence. 

The  man  who  could  point  to  so  vast 
a  material  success  could  only  be,  in  some 
sense  or  another,  a  great  creative  gen- 
ius —  for  journalism  is  much  more  than 
a  matter  of  astute  buying  and  selling, 
and  journalistic  success  has  only  a  very 
superficial  affinity  to  the  easy  triumphs 
of  exaggerated  barter;  it  is,  base  or 
worthy,  a  work  of  the  htmian  spirit.  In 
the  mere  matter,  therefore,  of  bricks 
and  mortar,  circulations  and  advertis- 
ing values,  preference  shares,  ordinary 
stock,  and  the  rest  of  it,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  Lord  Northcliffe  built  up  a 
huge  monument  to  himself.  But  wheth- 
er in  such  respects  he  overtops  Hearst 
or  some  other  American  colossus  I  know 
not  and  care  not. 

This,  after  all,  was  not  the  most  in- 
teresting side  of  the  Harmsworth  epic; 
and  I  am  sure  it  was  not  the  side  in 
which  he  was  himself  most  interested. 
Most  of  what  has  been  written  about 
him  lays  undue  stress  on  the  newspaper 
proprietor,  and  slurs  over  the  much 
more  important  subject  of  the  journalist. 
I  have  read  coimtless  articles  treat- 
ing Lord  Northcliffe  as  a  sort  of  himian 
machine,  *  generating  efficiency  kilo- 
watts at  top  speed.'  Most  of  the  writ- 
ers of  this  class  have  been  naively  eulo- 
gistic; they  seem  to  have  convinced 
themselves  that  *  dynamic  energy,*  *  gen- 
ius for  organization,'  'inunei  driving 
power,'  and  so  forth  are  t  i 

mirable  of  all  human  charac  1  cs, 
and  all  that  mattered  in  Lord  ^ 


diffe.  But  they  have  always  overlooked 
the  fact  that  even  energy  can  have  only 
one  origin,  and  that  the  soul  of  Lord 
Northcliffe  is,  therefore,  quite  as  im- 
portant as  his  methods. 

More  intelligent  critics,  because  they 
happened  to  dislike  Lord  Northcliffe, 
and  found  the  Daily  Mail  a  bore,  fell 
into  much  the  same  error.  Lord  North- 
cliffe never  appealed  to  men  of  ideals 
without  definition  and  of  religion  with- 
out belief.  They  observed  with  dismay 
that  he  knew  little  about  Wordsworth, 
and  cared  little  about  Tolstoi,  and  was 
more  interested  in  an  airplane  or  mo- 
tor car  than  in  an  idea  which  could 
never  be  more  than  an  idea.  Therefore 
it  was  assumed  that  Lord  Northcliffe 
had  no  imponderables  of  his  own,  no 
principle,  code  of  honor,  standard  of 
conduct  —  only  a  greed  of  power  and 
pelf  and  an  ambition  to  *  beat  the  band.' 
In  other  words,  as  Mr.  A.  G.  Gardiner 
once  wrote,  he  'regarded  himself  sim- 
ply as  the  purveyor  of  a  popular  article.' 

This  view  seems  to  me  merely  incred- 
ible. Even  a  great  sausage  or  chocolate 
factory  is  not  reared  without  some  sort 
of  intellect  not  purely  vulpine,  and  in 
Lord  Northcliffe's  case  the  theory  was 
quite  simply  ludicrous.  No  doubt  there 
was  a  time  when,  like  most  people,  he 
chiefly  thought  of  making  a  good  living. 
But  that  time  quickly  passed,  and  of  all 
the  very  rich  men  of  Ms  time  there  was 
probably  none  who  so  little  r^arded 
money  for  its  own  sake.  Of  social  am- 
bitions he  was  singularly  devoid.  His 
personal  habits  were  of  the  simplest. 
Capricious  as  he  sometimes  was  to  his 
staff,  he  was  generally  much  more  con- 
cerned to  win  affection  than  fear,  and 
though  he  loved  deference  and  appre- 
ciation, he  disliked  intensely  a  mean 
subserviency.  He  was  never  felt  in  his 
offices  as  the  great  lord  and  millionairev 
but  only  as  *the  Chief.' 

His  commercial  integrity  amounted 
almost  to  prudishness.  No  man  more 
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reveled  in  a  trick  which  was  merely 
clever.  No  man  detested  more  a  trick 
which  was  merely  dishonest.  He  ab- 
horred any  kind  of  misrepresentation 
on  the  business  side  of  his  papers.  I 
may  mention  another  sign  of  the  great 
man :  his  entire  absence  of  jealousy  with 
r^ard  to  his  own  staff.  Indeed,  he 
sometimes  came  near  absurdity  in  the 
munificence  of  his  private  treatment, 
and  the  extravagance  of  his  public 
eulogy,  of  men  after  all  not  very  excep- 
tional. 

These  are  not  the  characteristics  of 
the  small  man  grown  accidentally  great 
or  of  the  mere  cynical  journalistic 
cheapjack.  Indeed,  Lord  Northcliffe 
was  much  further  removed  from  either 
than  many  people  with  far  more  pre- 
tension to  'ideals.'  Viewed  profession- 
ally, he  was  a  considerable  poet  using 
newspapers  as  his  medium.  It  is  true 
that  on  the  whole  he  had  rather  a 
quantitative  than  a  qualitative  test  of 
successful  achievement,  and  in  satisfy- 
ing the  taste  of  the  million  he  has  never 
quite  won  the  appreciation  of  the  ten 
thousand.  But  we  have  only  to  turn 
from  his  idea  of  a  great  popular  news- 
paper to  that  illustrated  by  his  many 
copyists,  to  appreciate  the  difference 
between  the  poet  and  the  prosaist  as 
journalist.  This  man  or  that  may 
quarrel  with  his  conception.  But, 
granting  the  conception,  there  can  be 
nothing  but  admiration  for  its  artistic 
embodiment. 

Lord  Northcliffe  has  been  described, 
wittily,  and  not  altogether  unjustly,  as 
industrializing  intellect  and  'erecting  a 
factory  in  Bohemia.'  But  the  mere  fact 
that  everything  he  controlled,  however 
intermittently  or  indirectly,  bears  the 
stamp  of  his  own  character  gives  suf- 
ficient hint  of  the  vividness  of  that 
personality. 

The  three  great  instincts  which  deter- 
mined Lord  Northcliffe's  journalistic 
course  —  they  were  probably  too  vague 


to  be  called  ideas  —  were,  I  think,  a 
profound  distrust  for  officials,  a  great 
respect  for  the  common  man,  and  an 
enthusiasm  for  the  British  Empire. 

The  first  was  a  constant  from  his  very 
beginnings.  It  was  a  case  of  incom- 
patibles.  Lord  Northcliffe  was  a  highly 
sentimental  man  —  as  sentimental  as 
Dickens.  But,  like  Dickens,  he  had  a 
most  hard,  practical  side,  and  never 
permitted  himself  to  be  dreamy  in  the 
wrong  place.  The  politician  and  the 
official,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to 
him  to  be  appallingly  prosaic  in  mind 
and  wildly  impractical  in  affairs.  He 
suspected  them  as  being  all  fiint  as  to 
the  heart  and  all  wood  as  to  the  head; 
and  on  the  whole  conceived  that  his 
main  duty  was  to  kick  them,  as  Dick- 
ens also  did  on  every  possible  occasion. 
Perhaps  a  little  human  jealousy  was 
added  —  the  jealousy  which  every  re- 
corder of  history  must  have  sometimes 
of  its  makers.  But  Lord  Northcliffe 
quite  honestly  nourished  a  sturdy  con- 
tempt for  the  make-believes  of  politics; 
and  though  he  was  occasionally  moved 
to  a  fit  of  hero-worship,  nearly  all  his 
heroes  ultimately  shared  the  fate  of 
those  Chinese  gods  which  are  whipped 
when  they  fail  to  satisfy  the  worshiper. 

His  respect  for  the  people,  a  feeling 
totally  unconnected  with  illusion  as  to 
their  limitations,  was  also  very  Dicken- 
sian,  and  remarkably  in  contrast  with 
the  contempt  which  mingles  with  the 
pity  of  most  modern  philosophers.  It 
explains,  I  believe,  many  of  those  en- 
thusiasms —  'sweet  peas'  and  the  like 
—  that  have  sometimes  caused  the 
cynic  to  scoff.  Lord  Northcliffe  did  not 
consider  it  undignified  to  make  sub- 
urban clerks  interested  in  growing 
sweet  peas.  He  did  not  consider  it  undig- 
nified to  make  working  girls  interested 
in  making  'jumpers,'  or  children  inter- 
ested in  cutting  out  silly  little  pictures. 

It  was  not,  I  beUeve,  merely  the  feel- 
ing that  these  people's  pennies  were  as 
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good  as  others';  there  was  kindliness  as 
well  as  calculation.  He  was,  in  short,  a 
very  real  democrat  in  the  sense  that  he 
did  genuinely  feel  that  humanity  was 
the  chief  fact  about  man.  His  view  of 
himianity  was  in  one  sense  as  wide  as 
the  prayer  book's;  and  if  he  aimed 
at  making  articulate  the  man-in-the- 
street,  it  was  because  he  not  only  felt 
no  scorn  for  the  average  of  the  race,  but 
had  some  fancy  that  it  was  more  to  be 
trusted  than  the  exceptional  and  cul- 
tured people. 

Further,  he  was,  according  to  his 
lights,  a  hundred  per  cent  British 
patriot.  The  big  drum  might  some- 
times be  banged  too  lustily,  sometimes 
a  little  wildly,  but  the  note  was  never 
essentially  wrong;  many  more  refined 
instruments  have  played  a  less  whole- 
some tune.  From  the  first  he  stood  for 
the  great,  simple  things  which  are  so 


often  ignored  by  the  superior  mind; 
and  the  Daily  Mail  was  never  so  frivo- 
lous that  it  did  not  recognize  that  Great 
Britain  was  an  island  and  the  man-in- 
the-street  not  only  an  item  in  a  crowd 
but  the  citizen  of  a  great  common- 
wealth. In  the  Great  War  he  might 
often  be  wrong  in  detail,  but  never  in 
his  broad  outlook;  and  history,  I  think, 
will  do  more  justice  than  contemporary 
opinion  to  many  of  his  activities. 

Finally,  journalists  can  never  forget 
that,  while  the  mere  use-and-wont-men 
may  cherish  many  a  grudge  against 
him,  he  was  the  chief  influence  in  raising 
journalism  from  a  poorly  paid,  a  not  too 
honest,  and  a  not  too  dignified  calling 
to  the  level  of  a  profession  which  of- 
fers some  great  prizes,  and  is,  in  all 
but  its  meanest  aspects,  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  men  of  character  and 
intellect. 


LUDENDORFF  SELF-PORTRAYED 


BY  GENERAL  VON  KUHL 


[We  referred  in  a  short  editorial  note,  in  the  Living  Age  of  April  8,  to  Professor  DdbrHel^t 
recent  book  criticizing  Ludendorff  as  a  strategist  and  a  statesman.  The  following  defense  of 
Ludendorff  appears  in  the  journal  of  which  Professor  Ddbriick  was  formerly  editor.  General 
von  Kuhl  is  author  of  a  book  eniiUed  French  and  English  Criticism  of  the  World  War.] 


From  the  Preussische  JahrbUcher,  July 
(Prussian  Conservative  Historical  and  Political  Monthlt) 


Under  the  title,  Ludendorff  Self- 
porirayedy  Professor  Delbriick  recently 
published  a  work  containing  a  violent 
personal  attack  upon  that  general. 
Our  late  enemies  have  noted  this  with 
satisfaction,  and  it  has  caused  great 
jubilation  in  the  Radical  press  at  home. 
People  are  saying  that  Ludendorff  *is 
done  for,'  that  he  is  *  a  demolished  idol.' 


Naturally  there  have  been  previous  re- 
plies to  this  attack.  .  .  .  My  pur- 
pose is  to  answer,  more  fully  than  has 
hitherto  been  attempted,  the  criticism 
of  Ludendorff  as  a  strategist. 

Professor  Delbriick  entitles  his  at- 
tack *a  self-portrait,'  because  he  draws 
his  material  almost  entirely  from  Lu- 
dendorff's  own  writings  and   reports. 
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But  we  can  judge  the  commander,  who 
took  such  an  eminent  part  in  the  World 
War,  by  his  acts  far  better  than  by  his 
words.  Delbriick  recognizes  this,  and 
gives  us  a  critical  examination  of  the 
arguments  for  and  against  Ludendorff*s 
strategy.  He  asks  if  Ludendorff  is 
really  the  great  commander  he  is  re- 
puted to  be  both  in  Germany  and 
abroad,  and  answers  that  Ludendorff 
does  not  merit  his  reputation.  His 
military  thinking  lacked  clarity.  His 
mind  was  not  big  enough  to  grasp  the 
vast  strategic  combinations  and  con- 
ceptions that  a  world  war  on  the  im- 
mense scale  of  the  late  conflict  de- 
manded. We  can  detect  in  his  plans  no 
definite  line  of  action;  objectives  and 
the  means  for  reaching  them  do  not  cor- 
respond; his  intellect  and  his  tempera- 
ment are  not  in  harmony.  Ludendorff, 
according  to  Professor  Delbriick,  is  a 
man  in  whom  a  powerful  will  is  com- 
bined with  only  average  intelligence 
and  even  less  education. 

A  man  who  passes  such  a  crushing 
judgment  upon  a  commander  should 
have  the  professional  training  to  form 
an  authoritative  opinion  and  should 
submit  definite  proofs  for  his  assertions. 
I  do  not  insist  that  only  a  military  offi- 
cer is  competent  to  judge  a  military 
problem.  I  recognize  the  scientific  val- 
ue of  Professor  Delbriick's  work  in  the 
history  of  the  art  of  war.  However, 
years  of  the  most  painstaking  theoreti- 
cal study  of  military  history  will  not 
qualify  a  man  to  understand  the  ac- 
tual practice  of  war;  to  appreciate  the 
tremendous  difficulties  which  a  com- 
mander encounters;  to  realize  the  fric- 
tions and  obstacles  that  meet  him  at 
every  step,  and  the  imponderable  psy- 
chological factors  that  surround  his 
labors  and  influence  his  decisions.  My 
own  military  experience  has  taught  me 
to  be  slow  in  passing  judgment,  and  to 
withhold  my  opinion  until  I  know  all 
of  the  circumstances,   considerations. 


and  influences  that  combine  to  shape 
the  decisions  of  a  commander. 

According  to  Professor  Delbriick, 
Ludendorfi^'s  unhappy  influence  began 
to  be  felt  during  the  very  first  stages 
of  the  German  deployment  in  1914. 
Erzberger  relates,  in  his  Experiences 
during  the  World  War,  that  General  von 
Moltke  did  not  approve  our  general 
plan.  He  is  said  to  have  dwelt  at  length 
on  this,  during  a  conversation  in  Jan- 
uary 1915,  in  which  he  stated  that  from 
the  outset  he  thought  it  a  blunder  to 
hurl  our  main  strength  against  France. 
The  initial  attack  should  have  been  on 
the  Eastern  Front,  in  order  to  wreck 
the  Russian  steam-roller;  and  opera- 
tions in  the  West  should  have  been 
confined  to  holding  the  enemy  back  on 
our  frontiers.  Professor  Delbriick  con- 
siders this  plan  —  which,  it  is  well 
known,  was  that  of  the  elder  Moltke  — 
the  proper  one  to  have  adopted.  Gen- 
eral Schlieffen  changed  this  plan  after 
the  Russian  army  was  badly  weakened 
by  the  Manchurian  war,  and  therefore 
would  probably  refuse  a  decisive  battle. 

But  in  1914  conditions  again  had 
changed.  The  Russian  military  ma- 
chine had  been  rebuilt  with  astonish- 
ing success.  Germany's  best  move, 
then,  would  have  been  to  strike  the 
advancing  Russians  and  inflict  upon 
them  a  crushing  defeat.  After  that, 
German  efforts  might  have  been  con- 
centrated against  the  French,  who 
could  hardly  have  pierced  the  Metz- 
Strassburg  line,  unless  they  were  ready 
to  incur  the  odium  of  violating  Bel- 
gium's neutrality  by  marching  through 
her  territories.  Here  Delbriick  asks 
why  Moltke  did  not  carry  out  this 
plan.  The  Kaiser  certainly  did  not  op- 
pose it;  consequently,  the  opposition 
must  have  been  in  the  Operations 
Section  of  the  Staff,  whose  Chief  up  to 
1913  was  General  Ludendorff. 

This  version  of  the  situation  is,  in  the 
main,  inaccurate  and  inadequate.  Gen- 
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eral  Schlieffen  was  not  induced  by  the 
Manchurian  war  to  change  our  mobili- 
zation scheme.  In  truth,  he  decided, 
soon  after  his  appointment  as  Chief  of 
the  General  Staff,  that  we  ought  to 
attack  the  French  first,  because  they 
were  the  stronger  and  more  dangerous 
enemy.  His  successor.  General  von 
M oltke,  held  the  same  opinion  right  up 
to  the  World  War. 

An  attack  upon  the  Russians  would 
have  required  a  very  powerful  army. 
Although  the  military  convention  be- 
tween France  and  Russia  required  the 
Russians  to  advance  immediately,  we 
had  reason  to  believe  that  they  might 
avoid  a  decisive  battle  if  faced  by  the 
united  armies  of  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  During  the  delay  we  should 
have  to  defend  our  western  frontier 
with  comparatively  weak  forces  against 
a  sudden  and  powerful  French  attack. 
The  so-called  Metz-Strassburg  line  was 
not  a  physical  actuality.  The  danger 
that  we  might  be  outflanked  through 
Belgium  was  very  great.  Our  coal 
mines  in  the  Saar,  our  iron  mines  in 
Lorraine,  and  our  great  industrial 
centre  in  Rhenish  Westphalia  would 
have  been  imperiled. 

These  were  the  considerations  that 
determined  General  von  Moltke  to  con- 
centrate our  main  strength  against  the 
West.  They  are  clearly  stated  in  that 
general's  official  reports  of  November 
1911,  December  1912,  and  the  spring  of 
1914.  In  the  1912  memorandum  he 
says  we  must  direct  our  main  offensive 
against  France,  because  *we  have  a 
prospect  of  securing  a  quick  decision 
there,  while  an  offensive  campaign 
against  Russia  might  drag  out  for  an 
indefinite  period.* 

We  have  evidence  that  Moltke  re- 
mained of  this  opinion  during  the  de- 
cisive days  in  early  August,  1914.  He 
says  in  his  memoirs  that,  in  the  War 
Council  held  at  the  Royal  Palace  on 
August  1,  the  Kaiser  urged,  on  the 


strength  of  a  dispatch  from  lich- 
novsky  stating  that  France  might  re- 
fuse to  fight,  that  the  German  army  be 
mobilLj!^  against  the  Eastern  Front 
Moltke  then  goes  on  to  say:  — 

Nobody  seemed  to  realize  that  it  would 
mean  a  catastrophe  for  us,  if  we  concen- 
trated all  our  forces  against  Russia,  leaving 
a  mobile  French  army  in  our  rear.  How 
could  England,  even  with  the  best  will  in 
the  world,  prevent  France  from  seizing  such 
an  opportimity  to  strike  us  in  the  badiL? . . . 
The  irrational  character  of  this  whole  Eng- 
lish proposal  was  obvious  to  me  at  first 
glance.  The  Foreign  Office  had  already  dis- 
cussed, in  previous  years,  the  possibility 
that  France  might  remain  neutral  in  a  war 
between  Germany  and  Russia.  I  had  so 
little  faith  in  such  a  possibility  that  I 
stated  at  the  time,  that  if  Russia  declared 
war  against  us  we  should  be  compdled  to 
declare  war  immediately  against  France,  in 
case  her  attitude  was  in  the  least  doubtful. 

I  can  confirm  positively,  from  my 
personal  knowledge,  that  no  opposition 
to  our  mobilization  plans  existed. 
Ludendorff  had  not  been  connected 
with  the  Greneral  Staff  since  1913. 
What  Moltke  is  reported  to  have  said 
to  Erzberger,  in  1915,  either  was  mis- 
understood by  the  latter,  or  sprang 
from  a  state  of  mind  that  caused  the 
General  —  who  was  a  physical  and 
mental  wreck  after  the  Mame  cam- 
paign—  to  imagine  things  that  were 
not  so. 

It  is  well  known  that  oiur  mobiliza- 
tion against  France  in  1914  did  not 
conform  exactly  to  Schlieffen's  plan. 
Professor  Delbriick  holds  Ludendorff 
responsible  for  this  'dilution'  of  our 
original  programme. 

First,  let  me  observe  that  the  Chief  of 
the  General  Staff  was  the  only  person 
responsible  for  our  mobilization.  That 
was  his  peculiar  and  supreme  task.  His 
chief  adviser  was  the  Quartermaster- 
General  then  in  office.  Professor  Del- 
briick represents  the  '  dilution  *  to  have 
consisted  in  deploying  oiur  forces  so 
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that  our  left  wing  reached  the  Swiss 
border,  instead  of  extending  our  right 
wing  to  the  sea. 

I  confess  that  I  cannot  understand 
this  criticism.  How  could  we  have  ex- 
tended our  advancing  lines  to  the  sea? 
In  August  1914,  we  did  advance  our 
right  wing  far  to  the  north  at  Crefeld, 
in  order  to  utilize  our  railways  to  the 
best  advantage.  But  we  encoimtered 
great  dif&culties  in  advancing  from 
this  deployment  line,  because  we  were 
forced  to  circle  aroimd  the  Dutch 
province  of  Limburg,  and  this  con- 
gested the  routes  along  which  our  right 
wing  was  pushing  forward.  I  can  only 
assume  that  Professor  Delbriick  does 
not  know  precisely  what  deployment 
{Aufmarsch)  means,  and  confuses  it 
with  advance  (Vormarsch).  So  re- 
lentless a  critic  should  not  be  guilty  of 
such  a  blunder.  But,  quite  apart  from 
this,  the  divergence  of  our  deployment 
of  1914  from  the  SchliefTen  plan  is  not 
accurately  described.  The  difference 
did  not  consist  in  the  extension  of  our 
wings  but  in  their  relative  strength. 

SchliefTen  allotted  only  four  and  a 
half  army  corps  to  the  defense  of  our 
left  flank  in  Lorraine,  plus  the  ordinary 
garrisons,  a  reserve  division,  and  a 
number  of  Landwehr  brigades  in  Al- 
sace and  along  the  Upper  Rhine.  The 
remainder  of  our  forces  were  to  rest 
their  left  wing  on  Metz  and  participate 
in  the  great  envelopment  movement 
through  Belgium.  The  right  wing  was 
to  be  made  as  strong  as  possible.  Gen- 
eral von  Moltke,  however,  increased 
the  strength  of  the  left  wing  in  Lorraine 
and  Alsace  to  eight  army  corps,  so  that 
the  relative  strength  of  the  right  and 
the  left  wings  was  radically  modified. 

Although  Moltke  originally  made 
this  decision  because  he  thought  Al- 
sace was  inadequately  protected  from 
a  French  invasion,  a  second  considera- 
tion  eventually  became  his  principal 
reason  for  thus  strengthening  the  left 


wing.  Moltke  anticipated  a  powerful 
French  attack  in  Lorraine,  and  hoped 
to  win  a  brilliant  victory  there.  When 
that  was  accomplished,  he  would  still 
have  time  to  shift  large  bodies  of 
troops  from  the  left  wing  to  the  right. 
SchliefTen  had  proposed  to  fall  back 
before  a  vigorous  French  offensive  in 
Lorraine,  and  to  drive  ahead  through 
Belgium  regardless  of  everything.  He 
assumed  that  this  would  soon  bring  the 
French  Lorraine  offensive  to  a  halt. 

It  is  true  that  Ludendorff  approved 
this  change  and  later  defended  it.  His 
arguments  are  worthy  of  the  utmost 
consideration,  although  I  personally 
hold  a  different  view.  In  my  opinion 
the  SchliefTen  plan  was  simpler,  and  its 
main  object  was  more  clearly  con- 
ceived. Compared  with  it,  the  Moltke 
plan  was  complicated  and  difficult.  It 
was  by  no  means  easy  to  decide  pre- 
cisely the  right  moment  to  shift  troops 
from  the  left  wing  to  the  right  wing,  and 
to  carry  out  such  a  manoeuvre  accord- 
ing to  programme. 

But  Professor  Delbriick's  assertion 
—  that  such  a  manoeuvre  was  tech- 
nically impossible  —  is  contrary  to  the 
facts.  Railway  arrangements  had  been 
carefully  made  beforehand.  The  mere 
question  of  transportation  could  have 
been  easily  handled,  as  every  expert 
knows.  We  had  four  main  lines,  each 
with  forty  troop  trains,  to  convey  four 
army  corps.  Those  trains  were  kept 
constantly  ready  for  that  service. 
Within  three  days  the  four  army  corps 
of  combatant  troops  could  have  been 
detrained  at  Aix.  Such  a  transfer  would 
have  been  possible  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Saarburg,  and  by  the  end 
of  August  we  had  additional  routes 
through  Luxemburg.  The  only  point 
was  to  issue  the  order  at  the  right  mo- 
ment. Our  Higher  Command  blunder- 
ed there,  as  they  did  repeatedly  during 
the  fighting  of  August  1914.  Luden- 
dorfi*  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
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Defenders  of  Moltke's  deployment 
plan  argue  that  it  enabled  us  to  win 
a  brilliant  victory  in  Lorraine,  and 
started  off  the  war  for  us  with  that 
additional  prestige.  Every  old  soldier 
knows  the  importance  of  such  an 
initial  success.  But  it  would  have  been 
better,  in  my  opinion,  if  our  desire  for 
a  brilliant  victory  had  not  induced  us 
to  change  the  Schlieffen  plan.  In 
August  1914,  the  French  were  just  as 
eager  as  we  were  for  a  successful  battle. 
But  French  military  critics  unanimous- 
ly  condemn  the  premature  offensive 
their  troops  made  in  upper  Alsace.  It 
brought  them  some  brief  success  at 
Mulhouse,  but  robbed  their  left  wing 
of  troops  more  urgently  needed  else- 
where. 

I  may  mention  still  another  error 
committed  by  Professor  Delbriick  in 
discussing  our  deployment.  He  thinks 
that,  so  long  as  we  were  determined  to 
pass  through  Belgium,  it  would  have 
been  better  to  push  our  right  wing 
forward  until  it  rested  on  the  sea,  in- 
stead of  advancing  through  Meziferes 
or  Maubeuge.  Again  I  must  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  he  really  means 
our  advance  and  not  our  deployment. 
Count  Schlieffen  laid  his  plans  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  and  originally 
designed  to  combine  the  enveloping 
movement  through  Belgium  with  a 
frontal  attack.  Within  a  year,  however, 
the  idea  of  a  frontal  attack  was  given 
up.  This  permitted  us  to  swing  our 
right  wing  much  farther  north,  if  nec- 
essary to  Abbeville,  so  as  to  envelop 
every  position  held  by  the  French,  no 
matter  where  it  was.  Schlieffen  had  re- 
mained faithful  to  this  plan  up  to  New 
Year's,  1906,  when  he  retired. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  actual  field 
operations,  for  whose  direction  Pro- 
fessor Delbriick  holds  Ludendorff  re- 
sponsible. First  he  says  that  the  bat- 
tle of  Tanncnberg,  though  gloriously 
fought,    merely    carried   out   a    plan 


elaborated  in  detail  by  the  Greneral 
Staff  before  the  war,  and  that  the  only 
brilliant  stroke  associated  with  it, 
bringing  up  Mackenzen's  whole  corps 
to  Bossau,  was  due  to  General  Billow, 
against  the  instructions  of  the  Higher 
Command. 

Definite  exception  must  be  taken  to 
this  assertion,  which  is  designed  to 
diminish  Ludendorff's  credit  for  the 
most  brilliant  battle  of  the  war.  Only  a 
layman  would  ever  imagine  that  de- 
tailed plans  of  a  battle  like  that  at  Tan- 
ncnberg could  be  drafted  by  a  Greneral 
Staff  in  times  of  peace.  The  whole  en- 
vironment  of  the  battle  was  due  to  a 
momentary  and  fortuitous  situation. 
While  our  twentieth  army  corp)s  was 
holding  the  Russian  Narew  army  at 
Gilgenburg,  the  divisions  of  the  eighth 
army  were  withdrawn  from  Gumbin- 
nen,  and  manceuvred  so  as  to  attack 
the  Russians  simultaneously  on  both 
flanks.  The  first  army  corps,  which  was 
traveling  by  rail,  was  detrained  and 
hurled  against  the  Russian  left  flank, 
while  the  seventeenth  corps  and  the 
first  reserve  corps,  which  were  march- 
ing on  foot,  faced  about  and  attacked 
their  right  flank. 

It  was  a  venturesome  decision  to 
leave  only  a  weak  cavalry  veil  opposed 
to  Rennenkampfs  Niemen  army.  Any 
General  Staff  council  would  have  re- 
jected it  as  too  dangerous.  No  Greneral 
Staff  would  have  seriously  considered 
such  a  conjuncture,  and  such  a  con- 
juncture would  never  normally  occur. 
But  quite  apart  from  this,  such  asser- 
tions do  not  detract  in  the  slightest 
from  the  merits  of  the  men  who  actually 
fought  the  battle.  For  on  the  battle 
field  firmness  and  decision  are  the  es- 
sential things. 

There  were  many  trying  moments 
during  the  combat.  News  came  that 
the  first  army  corps  had  been  beaten. 
The  fighting  dragged  out  longer  than 
was  contemplated.  Any  moment  Ren- 
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nenkampf  might  appear.  Last  of  all, 
aviators  reported  a  new  enemy  army 
corps  advancing  from  the  south  to  at- 
tack Neidenburg  and  the  rear  of  the 
first  army  corps.  It  took  strong  nerves 
to  stand  fast  at  such  moments.  Dur- 
ing the  Mame  fighting,  in  September 
1914,  we  did  not  have  those  nerves,  and 
so  we  lost  the  battle  and  perhaps  the 
war.  General  Staffs  cannot  provide  for 
these  emergencies.  They  bring  out  the 
true  qualities  of  field  commanders  — 
of  the  'anointed  of  Samuel,'  as  Schlief- 
fen  used  to  say.  At  Tannenberg  our 
officers  stood  the  test;  on  the  Marne 
they  failed.  All  credit  to  Field  Mar- 
shal Hindenburg  and  General  Luden- 
dorff. 

The  only  point  in  the  Delbriick  ver- 
sion that  is  true  is  that,  in  our  war 
games  and  General  Staff  manoeuvres, 
we  often  discussed  the  possibility  of 
seizing  the  moment  when  the  advanc- 
ing Russian  Narew  and  Niemen  armies 
were  separated  by  the  Mazurian  Lakes 
to  defeat  them  individually.  But  that 
was  only  a  general  idea.  And  this 
situation  did  not,  in  fact,  exist  just  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Tannenberg.  We 
cannot  describe  the  position  of  the 
Russian  armies  at  that  time  as  one  of 
operative  separation.  Neither  is  it 
true  that  General  Otto  von  Biilow  is 
to  be  credited  with  advancing  General 
Mackenzen's  army  corps  to  Bossau. 
That  order  had  already  been  issued  by 
the  Higher  Command  when  General 
von  Biilow,  without  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  requested  that  the  entire  corps  be 
brought  to  his  assistance. 

However,  Professor  Delbriick  di- 
rects his  heaviest  criticism  against 
Ludendorff's  strategy  in  1918,  claiming 
that  the  great  offensive  of  that  year 
was  hopeless  from  the  outset  and  pre- 
destined to  failure.  I  by  no  means 
agree  with  this  opinion.  It  would  have 
been  hopeless  to  fight  a  purely  de- 
fensive campaign  that  summer.    The 
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longer  a  decisive  battle  was  postponed, 
the  worse  our  situation  became;  for 
with  every  day  that  passed  the  Amer- 
ican army  in  France  grew  stronger  and 
the  blockade  sapped  our  strength. 
Our  war  materials  were  fast  dwindling. 
In  fact,  every  consideration  dictated 
that  we  seize  the  chance  given  us  by 
Russia's  withdrawal  from  the  war  to 
push  the  fighting  to  a  finish. 

In  the  west  the  relative  strength  of 
the  two  armies  was  in  our  favor.  Our 
enemies  were  certain  that  we  would 
attack,  and  their  military  experts  be- 
lieved and  still  believe  that  this  was  the 
right  thing  for  us  to  do.  Ludendorff 
understood  our  difiiculties.  No  attempt 
to  break  through  the  western  lines 
had  ever  succeeded.  But  the  splendid 
tactical  training  of  our  troops,  for 
which  Ludendorff  peculiarly  deserves 
the  credit,  and  our  new  method  of  at- 
tack, might  give  us  victory.  We  know 
to-day  how  close  we  came  to  that. 

Professor  Delbriick  claims  that, 
though  Ludendorff  sought  a  decisive 
victory,  he  proved  irresolute  at  the 
last  moment  and  did  not  concentrate 
all  his  forces  at  the  critical  point.  But 
he  gives  no  definite  evidence  to  support 
this  assertion.  I  have  studied  all  the 
documents  available  and  I  have  come 
to  the  opposite  conclusion.  Our  peace 
with  Soviet  Russia  was  in  reality  only 
an  armistice.  We  still  had  to  maintain 
defensive  corps  on  that  front.  The  offi- 
cials responsible  for  our  food  supplies 
urgently  insisted  that  we  occupy  the 
Ukraine.  Professor  Delbriick  argues 
that  we  could  have  got  horses  and 
grain  from  that  region  by  purchase 
cheaper  than  by  an  occupation.  But 
we  have  dociunentary  evidence  that 
the  Government  of  that  region,  even 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  could 
have  supplied  us  little  or  nothing  with- 
out military  aid. 

According  to  Ludendorfi^s  own  testi- 
mony, we  are  told,  our  March  offensive 
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failed,  not  on  account  of  the  enemy's 
unexpected  strength,  but  because  our 
own  forces  were  insufficient.  That,  in 
Professor  Delbriick's  opinion,  was  a 
fatal  error  in  Ludendorflfs  strategy. 
He  also  believes  that,  after  the  failure 
of  our  first  offensive  in  March,  further 
offensive  operations  were  sure  to  prove 
fruitless.  Therefore  Ludendorff  should 
have  asked  for  peace  at  that  time.  He 
quotes  a  letter  which  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Bavaria  wrote  to  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  on  June  1,  1918,  stating 
that  Ludendorff  believed  that  a  de- 
cisive victory  was  then  impossible,  and 
that  he  rested  his  only  hope  upon  some 
such  collapse  of  our  enemies  as  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  Russia. 

During  the  spring  of  1918  I  was  in 
constant  personal  touch  with  Luden- 
dorff and  knew  his  opmions.  At  that 
time  he  never  counted  upon  such  an 
event  as  is  here  described.  He  had  a 
perfectly  clear  idea  as  to  what  the 
offensives  of  May  and  July  were  to 
attain.  After  attacking  at  Aix  and  in 
Champagne,  in  order  to  draw  the 
enemy's  reserves  to  those  points, 
Ludendorff  planned  a  decisive  offensive 
in  Flanders.  At  that  time  I  was  Chief 
of  General  Staff  for  the  Army  Group  of 
Crown  Prince  Ruprecht.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  letter  which  Professor 
Delbriick  quotes;  but  I  can  say  that  it 
did  not  reflect  General  Staff  opinion, 
and  that  no  officer  in  a  responsible 
position  ever  heard  that  Ludendorff 
held  such  views. 

I  by  no  means  argue  that  our  opera- 
tions in  1918  were  free  from  fault. 
What  conmfiander  in  the  history  of 
warfare  has  not  committed  blunders? 


Viewing  the  matter  from  the  vantage 
point  of  to-day,  we  recognize  many 
ways  in  which  we  might  have  done 
better.  But  criticism  should  be  tem- 
pered by  an  understanding  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  confronted  the  Grerman 
Supreme  Command,  and  it  should  be 
based  in  every  instance  upon  a  pro- 
fessional knowledge  of  the  facts.  Pro- 
fessor Delbriick's  criticism  does  not 
have  these  qualities. 

It  is  most  imfortunate,  moreover, 
that  Professor  Delbriick  feels  he  is 
called  upon  to  depreciate  Ludendorff 
in  comparison  with  Foch.  He  regards 
the  latter  general  as  'a  better  strate- 
gist than  Ludendorff'  and  alleges  that 
ludendorff  was  not  a  match  for  him.' 
Foch  is  charged  in  France  with  being 
the  conmmnder  whose  imprudence  lost 
the  battle  of  Saarburg  in  1914.  He  was 
badly  defeated  at  Fdre  Champenoise 
during  the  first  fighting  on  the  Marne. 
As  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Allies, 
in  May  1918,  he  stationed  his  reserves 
in  the  wrong  place,  and  was  complete- 
ly surprised  and  beaten  on  the  Aisoe. 
During  his  great  offensive  the  fc^w- 
ing  summer,  he  did  not  conceive  a  ma- 
nceuvre  more  brilliant  than  an  ordinary 
frontal  attack,  in  spite  of  his  over- 
whelming superiority  of  forces.  He 
owes  his  reputation  entirely  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  counteroffensive,  in  July 
1918,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  war  was 
won  under  his  command.  I  would 
merely  quote  in  closing  a  passage  from 
Professor  Delbriick's  own  works:  *The 
task  of  the  critical  historian  is  to  sup- 
press every  sentiment  of  love  and  ha- 
tred, and  to  describe  events  precisely  as 
they  occurred.' 
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From  Che  New  Statesman,  July  29 

(LiBEBAL  LaBOB  WeEKLT) 


The  demand  of  the  Temps^  that  the 
British  Government  should  cancel  the 
debt  owed  to  it  by  the  French,  raises 
certain  important  questions.  In  nor- 
mal conditions  the  methods  of  French 
national  finance  might  not  be  our  busi- 
ness, but  they  become  our  business 
when  we  are  asked  to  make  a  present  of 
£572,000,000  to  Prance.  Before  acced- 
ing  to  such  a  request,  we  have  a  right 
to  ask  whether  it  is  really  true  that  the 
present  chaotic  state  of  the  French/ 
national  finances  is  due  wholly,  or  even 
mainly,  to  the  inability  of  Germany  to 
pay  reparations.  We  have  also  the 
right  to  ascertain  whether  France  is, 
after  all,  any  worse  off*  than  England, 
and  in  particular  whether  the  French 
taxpayer  bears  anything  like  so  heavy 
a  burden  as  the  British.  In  dealing  with 
these  questions,  I  shall  rely  principally 
on  the  statistics  supplied  in  the  valu- 
able Memorandum  on  Public  Finance^ 
1921,  issued  by  the  Secretariat  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

The  fact  that  French  national  finance 
was  not  in  a  satisfactory  state  before 
the  war  is  shown  by  the  high  pre-war 
national  debt  of  France,  which  in  1913 
was  frs.846.90  (£33  178.  6d.)  per  head 
of  the  population.  This  was  117  per 
cent  more  than  the  British  debt  per 
head  of  the  population  —  £15  I2s.  in 
1913.  The  respective  proportions  of 
the  debt  to  the  national  wealth  per 
head  of  the  population  were  11.1  per 


cent  in  France,  and  4.8  per  cent  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  I  take  the  estimates 
of  pre-war  national  wealth  given  by 
Sir  J.  C.  Stamp  in  National  Wealth  and 
Income  of  the  Chief  Powers  (Journal  of 
the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  July  1919), 
and  accepted  by  the  International  Fi- 
nancial Conference  at  Brussels. 

The  excessively  high  figure  of  the 
French  debt  was  due  on  the  one  hand 
to  extravagant  expenditure  and  on  the 
other  to  an  unsoimd  system  of  taxation,  t^ 
which  did  not  tap  the  principal  sources 
of  revenue  and  which  put  the  greater 
part  of  the  burden  on  the  backs  of  those 
least  able  to  bear  it.  The  result  of  the 
system  was  inadequate  revenue,  which 
caused  constant  deficits  and  thus  piled 
up  the  national  debt.  That  system  still 
continues  with  little  modification  and 
is  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  the 
present  critical  condition  of  French 
national  finance. 

Although  the  war  cost  the  United 
Kingdom  three  or  four  times  as  much 
as  it  cost  France,  the  former  succeed- 
ed in  paying  35  per  cent  of  the  war 
expenditure  out  of  taxes,  whereas 
France  paid  only  15  per  cent  of  her  war 
expenditure  out  of  taxes  and  borrowed 
all  the  rest.  The  reason  of  the  difi^erence 
was  that  the  English  imposed  heavy 
taxation  on  themselves  during  the  war 
and  the  French  did  not.  Nevertheless, 
in  consequence  of  the  war,  the  British 
national  debt  in  1921  was  979.8  per 
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cent  more  than  in  1913  and  the  French 
819  per  cent  more.  The  former  had 
risen  to  £161  4^.  per  head  of  the  pop- 
ulation and  the  latter  to  frs.7863.10. 
These  figures,  however,  are  in  paper 
pounds  and  francs. 

The  best  method  of  comparison  is 
that  adopted  in  the  Memorandum  on 
Public  Finance,  1921  —  the  *  correction ' 
of  the  1921  figures  by  the  average 
wholesale-price  index  numbers  of  the 
year.  This  gives  us  the  equivalent  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  figures  in  pre- 
war currency  —  their  *  real '  value.  The 

*  corrected '  debt  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion in  1921  was  £89  ^s.  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  frs.2277.80  (£91  ^s.)  in 
Prance,  so  that  the  *  corrected'  British 
debt  was  471  per  cent  higher  than  the 
pre-war  debt  and  the  French  169  per 
cent  higher. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  the  far  heav- 
ier taxation  in  the  United  Eangdom 
during  the  preceding  seven  years,  our 
burden  of  national  debt  in  1921  was 
almost  as  heavy  as  the  French.  More- 
over, the  French  debt  included  the 
sums  owed  to  the  British  and  American 
Governments.  If  France  is  not  called 
upon  to  repay  those  sums,  the  French 
national  debt  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion will  be  reduced  by  about  2000 
(paper)  francs  —  or  about  580  francs  in 

*  corrected'  value  on  the  1921  basis. 
According  to  a  recent  French  estimate, 
the  French  national  wealth  per  head 
of  the  population  in  1921  was  20,403 
(paper)  francs,  the  'corrected'  value 
of  which  sum  —  5914  francs  —  is  21.9 
per  cent  less  than  the  pre-war  wealth. 
On  this  estimate,  which  I  believe  to  be 
below  the  mark,  if  the  debts  to  Great 
Britain  and  America  are  cancelled,  the 
French  national  debt  per  head  of  the 
population  in  1921  will  be  28.7  per  cent 
of  the  national  wealth. 

On  the  hypothesis  that  the  'cor- 
rected' value  of  the  British  national 
wealth  per  head  of  the  population  in 


1921  was  the  same  as  the  pre-war 
wealth,  —  a  pure  assumption  made 
solely  for  the  sake  of  some  comparison, 
—  the  British  national  debt  per  head  of 
the  population  in  1921  was  28  per  cent 
of  the  national  wealth  which,  on  this 
hypothesis,  was  £575  11*.  per  head  of 
the  population.  So  our  increased  bur- 
den on  account  of  the  war  would,  even 
on  this  hypothesis,  be  heavier  than  the 
French,  since  the  proportion  of  the 
French  pre-war  debt  to  the  national 
wealth,  per  head  of  the  population,  was 
131  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  the 
British.  Of  course,  if  the  *  corrected' 
value  of  the  British  post-war  national 
wealth  has  decreased,  the  difference  to 
our  disadvantage  will  be  even  greater. 

In  one  respect,  however,  our  situa- 
tion is  much  better  than  that  of  France. 
The  proportion  of  funded  debt  to  the 
whole  British  debt  in  1921  was  77  per 
cent,  whereas  the  proportion  in  France 
was  only  45  per  cent.  This  again  is  a 
consequence  of  the  unsoundness  of 
vFrench  financial  methods.  Even  so 
poor  a  country  as  Italy  has  succeeded  in 
funding  59  per  cent  of  its  total  debt  — 
including  loans  from  foreign  Grovem- 
ments.  Further,  the  French  national 
debt  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  at  least 
30,000  million  francs  a  year,  whereas 
the  British  debt  diminished  3.21  per 
cent  between  March  31,  1920,  and 
March  31, 1921.  Every  French  Budget 
</shows  an  enormous  deficit  because  the 
revenue  from  taxation  is  inadequate  in 
France,  for  the  reasons  already  given. 

French  taxation  is  not  merely  inade- 
quate. It  is  not  properly  collected  — 
at  least  the  direct  taxes  are  not.  At  the 
end  of  1920  only  66  per  cent  of  the 
whole  direct  taxation  had  been  col- 
lected and  the  arrears  for  the  year 
amounted  to  2670  million  francs.  At 
the  end  of  1921  only  41  per  cent  of  the 
income  tax  had  been  collected  and 
the  arrears  of  income  tax  for  the  year 
amounted  to  1642  million  francs  in  the 
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pre-war  territory  alone  (without  Alsace- 
Lorraine).  Since  the  income  tax  was 
first  levied  in  1916,  not  half  of  it  has 
ever  been  collected  and  the  accumu- 
lated arrears  must  now  be  enormous. 
Moreover,  its  yield  is  reduced  by  the 
exemption  of  about  two  fifths  of  the 
active  population  —  the  farmers. 

Since  farmers  themselves  produce 
most  of  what  they  consume,  they  con- 
tribute much  less  to  indirect  taxation 
than  the  rest  of  the  population,  so  they, 
more  than  any  other  class,  should  pay 
direct  taxes.  Until  1920  they  were  en- 
tirely exempted  from  income  tax.  Since 
then  they  have  nominally  had  to  pay  it, 
but  their  assessments  are  ridiculous.  In 
1920  the  whole  amount  of  the  income 
tax  assessments  on  agricultural  profits 
was  8,361,000  francs,  whereas  the  as- 
sessments on  industrial  and  commer- 
cial profits  amounted  to  331,632,500 
francs,  those  on  salaries  and  wages  to 
67,667,500  francs,  and  those  on  pro- 
fessional earnings  to  12,069,500  francs. 

Yet  the  French  farmers,  who  were 
entirely  exempted  from  the  Excess 
Profits  Duty,  have  made  fortunes  dur- 
ing and  since  the  war.  Small  as  their 
holdings  are,  the  number  of  them  that 
can  afford  to  drive  about  in  motor  cars 
is  surprising.  To  what  extent,  thanks 
to  Protection,  they  are  able  to  exploit 
the  rest  of  the  population,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  food  prices  are  relatively 
higher  in  Prance  than  the  general  cost 
of  living,  whereas  they  are  lower  in 
England.  Yet  Prance  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing all  her  own  food  and  England  is 
not.  As  for  the  declarations  of  income 
made  by  the  rich  in  Prance,  the  wretch- 
ed yield  of  the  income  tax  shows  what 
they  are  worth.  The  total  income  tax 
collected  in  France  in  1921  worked  out 
the  magnificent  sum  of  frs.29.30  per 
head  of  the  population  —  about  eleven 
shillings. 

According  to  the  figures  supplied  by 
the  French  Government,  the  total  tax- 


ation in  1921  was  475  francs  per  head  of 
the  population.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
this  sum  includes  profits  from  State 
monopolies,  which  are  not  taxation, 
and  which  account  for  about  30  francs. 
In  the  second  place,  as  has  been  shown, 
about  half  the  direct  taxation  was  not 
collected.  Taking  the  figure,  however, 
for  what  it  is  worth,  it  represents  a  'cor- 
rected' value  of  frs.137.65  per  head  of 
the  population. 

I  am  not  able  at  the  moment  to  as- 
certain the  taxation  per  head  of  the 
population  in  France  before  the  war, 
but  the  total  revenue  from  all  sources 
in  1913  was  129  francs  per  head  of  the 
population  —  the  expenditure  being 
165  francs.  The  total  'corrected*  reve- 
nue in  1921  was  frs.167.40  (577.60  pa- 
per francs),  only  29.7  per  cent  more 
than  in  1913.  The  relative  increase  in 
taxation  was  probably  about  the  same. 
In  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  taxation  per  head  of  the  pop- 
ulation was  £21  16*.  in  1921  —  its 
'corrected'  value  being  £12  —  and  the 
total  revenue  was  £29  2*.  —  'corrects 
ed'  value  £16.  In  1913  the  total  Brit- 
ish revenue  was  £4  10*.  per  head  of  the 
population,  so  it  had  increased  255.5 
per  cent  in  1921.  No  doubt  the  in- 
crease in  taxation  was  in  much  the  same 
proportion.  That  is  to  say,  the  British 
taxpayer  was  paying  in  1921  three  and 
a  half  times  as  much  as  before  the  war 
and  the  French  taxpayer  not  quite  a 
third  as  much  again.  And  the  British 
taxpayer  was  paying  more  than  t^ce 
as  much  as  the  French  — 117.9  per 
cent  more. 

Whether  the  biurden  of  taxation  be 
heavy  or  not  depend;^,  however,  on  its 
relation  to  income.  Before  the  war  the 
British  national  income  per  head  of  the 
population  was  31.6  per  cent  higher 
than  the  French,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  their  relation  to  each 
other  has  altered.  If  it  has  not,  French 
taxation  would  have  to  be  increased 
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65.2  per  cent  to  make  it  even  relatively 
as  high  as  British.  Let  us,  however, 
take  the  qxiite  gratuitous  hypothesis 
that  the  real  value  of  the  British  na- 
tional income  has  remained  the  same, 
while  that  of  the  French  has  declined 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  estimated 
decline  in  the  real  value  of  the  national 
wealth.  On  that  hypothesis,  the  Brit- 
ish national  income  per  head  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  1921  would  have  been  £90 
10«.,  and  the  French  2589  francs, — 
in  paper  money,  —  so  that  the  *  cor- 
rected' value  of  the  British  national 
income  would  have  been  66.6  per  cent 
more  than  that  of  the  French. 

Even  on  this  somewhat  extravagant 
hypothesis  we  get  the  following  com- 
parisons. The  total  French  revenue 
from  all  sources  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion was  13.4  per  cent  of  the  national 
income  in  1913  and  22.2  per  cent  in 
1921.  The  total  British  revenue  per 
head  of  the  population  was  9  per  cent 
of  the  national  income  in  1913  and  32.1 
per  cent  in  1921.  The  taxation  per 
head  of  the  population  in  1921  was  18.3 
per  cent  of  the  national  income  in 
France  and  24  per  cent  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Thus,  on  the  most  favorable  hypoth- 
esis possible  to  France,  —  almost  cer- 
tainly more  favorable  than  the  actual 
facts,  —  the  French  are  much  more 
lightly  taxed  than  the  English,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  taxes  in  England  are 
really  paid.  The  French  have  no  heav- 
ier a  financial  burden  to  bear  than  we, 
and  are  quite  as  well  able  to  bear  it. 
Although  40  per  cent  of  the  French  na- 
tional expenditure  in  1921  consisted  of 
money  voted,  at  least  nominally,  for 
the  restoration  of  the  devastated  terri- 
tory, the  'corrected'  value  of  the  Brit- 
ish national  expenditure  per  head  of 
the  population  in  1921  was  a  fraction 
higher  than  that  of  the  French  —  f rs, 
338.35  against  frs.336.80  —  the  paper 


figures  being  respectively  £28  15*.  4d. 
and  frs.1162.10.  It  is  not  the  cost  of 
reconstruction  that  has  thrown  the 
French  national  finances  into  chaos. 
One  of  the  principal  causes  is  the  re- 
fusal of  the  wealthy  bourgeoisie  and  the 
farmers  to  contribute  their  just  share 
of  taxation,  or  anything  like  it. 

It  is  a  little  difiicult  to  ask  British 
taxpayers  to  present  £572,000,000  to  a 
prosperous  and  wealthy  country  where, 
although  the  poorer  part  of  the  urban 
population  is  crushed  under  the  load 
of  indirect  taxation,  the  agriculturists 
and  the  wealthy  classes  pay  nothing 
like  what  they  pay  in  England.   The 
only  thing  that  could  make  it  worth 
while  for  the  Srirish  taxpayers  to  con- 
sent to  such  a  sacrifice  would  be  the 
assurance  that   they  would  thereby 
secure  the  peace  of  Europe.  That  in- 
volves certain  conditions.  It  would  not 
be  enough  merely  to  reduce  the  French 
claim  on  Germany  and  enable  Germany 
to  pay  by  an  international  loan.  The 
occupation  of  German  territory  and  the 
oppressive  regime  existing  in  the  Saar 
Valley  are  insurmountable  obstacles 
to  reconciliation  and  peace.    I  would, 
therefore,  suggest  that  we  should  offer 
to  cancel  the  debt  owed  to  Great  Brit- 
ain by  France  and  to  renounce  our 
share  of  the  indemnity  on  condition  (1) 
that  the  indenmity  be  reduced  to  the 
amount  necessary  to  restore  the  dev- 
astated regions  and  no  more;  (2)  that 
the  occupation  of  German  territory 
cease  at  once;  (3)  that  all  the  Allied 
conunissions   in    (Jennany   be   with- 
drawn; (4)  that  the  Saar  Valley  be  re- 
stored forthwith  to  Germany,  without 
prejudice,  of  course,  to  the  French 
ownership  of  the  mines. 

If  the  French  Government  would 
consent  to  these  conditions,  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  make  the  heavy  sacrifice 
asked  of  us.  If  not,  we  should  reiuee  to 
make  it. 


NAPOLEON'S  StJPERSTITIONS 

BY  PROFESSOR  HEINRICH  BLOCH 


From  Pater  Uovd.  July  13 
(Gebman-Hunqasun  Dailt) 


Baron  Meneval,  in  his  Memories  of 
NapoUon  I,  observes:  'It  is  commonly 
believed  tliat  great  men  are  supersti- 
tious. The  masses  are  superstitious 
themselves,  and  assume  that  mighty 
deeds  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
supernatural  means;  while  others  can- 
not  forgive  great  men  their  superiority, 
so  love  to  ascribe  to  them  belittling 
human  weaknesses.' 

The  superstition  which  consists  in  a 
belief  in  supernatural  agencies,  in  mys- 
terious and  unknown  powers  that  affect 
and  determine  our  destiny,  is  very 
different  from  the  coarser  and  lower 
superstition  which  places  faith  in  the 
prophecies  and  powers  of  soothsayers, 
aatrologists,  and  other  miracle-workers. 
Napoleon  was  free  from  the  latter  kind 
of  superstition,  although  he  was  fully 
convinced  that  he  was  a  providential 
instrument,  chosen  lo  carry  out  an  im- 
portant mission,  and  that  his  mystical 
destiny  led  him  on  from  success  to  suc- 
cess. He  possessed,  like  every  man,  cer- 
tain weaknesses.  As  is  the  case  with 
many  powerful  minds,  we  discover  in 
htm  an  inclination  to  interpret  casual 
circumstances  and  peculiar  coincidences 
as  indications  that  he  had  been  chosen 
by  a  Higher  Power  to  accomplbh  great 
things. 

Napoleon  felt  perfectly  certain  that 
a  lucky  star  presided  over  him.  One 
time  at  Bayonne  he  entrusted  to  the 
captain  of  a  corvette  very  weighty  dis- 
patches, telling  him  to  lift  anchor  im- 
mediately. The  next  day  the  Emperor 
discovered  that  the  captain  was  stilt 
lingering  in  the  town.   Furious  at  hia 


disobedience,  he  summoned  the  lardy 
officer  before  him  and  demanded  stern- 
ly «hy  he  had  delayed.  'Sire,'  answered 
the  man,  'the  English  have  blockaded 
the  harbor,  and  I  feared  to  venture  out 
—  not  on  accoimt  of  my  vessel,  not  on 
account  of  my  personal  safety,  but  on 
account  of  the  dispatches  that  you  have 
entrusted  to  me."  Mollified  by  this  re- 
ply. Napoleon  answered : '  Have  no  fear, 
captain.  Sailout;  my  star  willguide  you.' 

The  Emperor  also  believed  that  the 
position  of  the  stars  had  something  to 
do  with  the  fortunes  of  each  individual. 
After  the  battle  of  Jena,  he  observed 
to  Wieland,  who  had  solicited  an  in- 
terview: 'Do  you  know  the  dream  of 
Frederick  the  Great?' 

Napoleon  referred  to  this  incident. 
On  the  night  of  August  15,  —  the  night 
that  Napoleon  was  born,  —  Frederick 
the  Great,  who  was  in  Berlin,  had  the 
following  drea.m,  which  is  described  in 
his  own  words:  'Can  you  explain  a 
dream  that  is  puzzling  me  exceedingly?' 
he  asked  his  adjutant.  '1  saw  the  star 
of  my  kingdom  and  my  fortune  shin- 
ing brightly  in  the  sky.  I  was  admiring 
its  brilliance,  when  another  star  a.p- 
pearod  beyond  mine,  darkening  mine  as 
it  drew  near.  A  collision  followed,  and 
one  star,  dimmed  and  darkened,  fell 
from  the  path  of  the  other  and  sank  to 
the  earth,  as  if  it  were  overwhelmed  by 
a  power  that  was  to  destroy  it.  The 
struggle  lasted  a  long  time,  until  finally 
my  star  was  lilieruted,  though  with 
great  difficulty.  It  resumed  its  former 
position,  and  again  shone  in  the  heav- 
ens, but  the  other  star  disappeared.' 
HI 
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Wieland  answered,  *  Yes.' 

*Well,  then,  do  you  believe  in  the 
constellations?' 

*The  dream  was  true,  sire.  That  is 
all  I  can  say.' 

*A  remarkable  threat,  my  dear  sir. 
It  forebodes  us  no  good.' 

*How's  that?'  asked  the  poet. 

*It  forebodes  us  no  good,  for  the  star 
of  the  man  that  is  dead  shall  triumph 
over  the  star  of  the  man  that  is  living.' 

While  returning  from  the  siege  of 
Danzig  in  1806,  General  Rapp  had  an 
important  message  to  give  to  Napoleon. 
He  entered  the  latter's  room  without 
being  announced,  and  found  the  Em- 
peror so  absorbed  that  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  interrupt  him.  But  as  the 
Emperor  did  not  move,  the  General 
thought  he  might  be  ill,  and  he  pur- 
posely made  a  noise.  Napoleon  sud- 
denly turned  around,  seized  the  Gen- 
eral by  the  arm,  and  said:  *Did  n't  you 
notice  it?  That  is  my  star.  There  it  is 
shining  in  front  of  you.'  He  continued 
excitedly:  *It  has  never  left  me.  I  see 
it  in  all  great  crises.  It  commands  me 
to  go  forward,  and  that  is  always  a  sign 
of  good  luck  for  me.' 

In  the  autumn  of  1811,  Cardinal 
Fesch  begged  the  Emperor  to  stop  his 
war  against  the  Church,  the  other  na- 
tions, and  the  elements.  Napoleon  an- 
swered, fairly  dragging  him  to  the  win- 
dow: *See  that  star  over  there?' 

•Sire,  I  see  nothing.' 

'Anyway,  I  see  it,'  insisted  Napoleon 
impatiently. 

Napoleon  sometimes  attached  great 
importance  to  ordinary  incidents,  in 
themselves  insignificant.  To  him  they 
had  a  prophetic  meaning.  When  he 
was  making  a  reconnoissance  in  1812, 
just  after  having  crossed  the  Niemen, 
his  horse  threw  him.  Napoleon  was  not 
injured,  but  a  morbid  depression  seized 
him.  He  did  not  speak  again  that  day, 
and  dark  forebodings  troubled  his  soul. 
Later  he  explained:  'A  man  is  super- 


stitious against  his  will  in  moments 
like  this,  when  great  things  are  pending.' 

Napoleon  had  a  peculiar  dread  of 
certain  days  and  certain  numbers.  In- 
deed,  he  disliked  some  letters.  For  in- 
stance, he  regarded  the  letter  *M*  as 
boding  ill-luck.  We  can  conjecture  a 
reason,  though  hardly  a  rational  one,  for 
some  of  these  dislikes,  when  we  study 
Napoleon's  career.  Moreau  betrayed 
him;  Mallet  conspired  against  him; 
Murat  and  Marmont  deserted  him; 
Metternich  beat  him  in  the  diplomatic 
game;  he  surrendered  himself  to  Cap- 
tain Maitland  of  the  Bellerophon;  he  re- 
ceived his  worst  defeat  near  Mont  Saint 
Jean  at  Waterloo.  The  tide  of  his  mili- 
tary success  turned  at  Moscow.  To  be 
sure,  we  could  quote  other  names  be- 
ginning with  M  that  were  associated 
with  happy  events  and  good  fortune  in 
his  life.  But  such  likes  and  dislikes  can- 
not be  explained  on  rational  grounds. 

It  often  happened  that  his  feeling  in 
regard  to  a  lucky  or  unlucky  event 
completely  changed.  Shortly  before  his 
coronation.  Napoleon  gave  an  old 
book,  entitled  Livres  de  ProphOieSt  to 
his  wife,  Josephine,  to  read.  Josephine 
read  in  a  startled  voice  the  prophecy 
of  Noel  Olivarius. 

*  What 's  this? '  she  inquired  with  sur- 
prise. 

*They  say  it  refers  to  me,*  answered 
the  Emperor. 

*What,  in  a  book  published  in  the 
year  1542?' 

*Read  on,  please,'  insisted  Napoleon. 

The  Empress  read  what  follows:  — 

Italy  will  see  a  supernatural  being  arise 
from  kindred  stock.  This  man  will  come  in 
his  youth  out  of  the  sea.  He  will  adopt  the 
language  and  the  manners  of  the  Celto- 
Gauls.  While  still  yoimg,  and  in  spite  of  un- 
told obstacles,  he  will  have  a  brilliant  career 
and  become  a  great  conunander.  Years  of 
arduous  toil  and  stnigs^e  will  follow.  He 
will  be  constantly  at  war  for  more  than  a 
lustrum,  near  the  land  of  his  birth.  He  will 
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give  laws  to  the  Germans,  end  the  chaos  in 
Gaul,  and  finally  be  made  King.  Thereupon 
he  will  assume  the  title  of  Emperor,  with 
the  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  nation.  He 
will  fight  in  all  parts  of  his  Empire,  and  for' 
two  lustrums  and  more  defeat  princes  and 
kings. 

He  will  do  great  things  for  his  realm,  con- 
struct magnificent  buildings,  ports,  canals, 
and  waterworks.  He  alone  will  accomplish 
as  much  as  all  the  Romans.  He  will  have 
two  wives  and  one  son.  In  his  wars,  his 
campaigns  will  lead  him  where  the  fifty- 
fifth  parallel  of  latitude  intersects  the  fifty- 
fifth  meridian.  There  his  enemies  will  set 
fire  to  a  great  city.  He  will  enter  it  with  his 
soldiers,  and  again  leave  the  ruins.  His  men 
will  have  neither  bread  nor  water.  They  will 
perish  in  the  bitter  cold.  Finally  this  great 
man,  deserted  and  betrayed  by  his  friends, 
will  be  driven  into  his  own  capital  by  a 
great  European  army.  Banished  to  an  is- 
land not  far  from  his  native  land,  he  will  re- 
main there  with  his  followers  for  eleven 
months,  after  which  he  will  again  disembark 
on  Gaulo-Celtic  soil.  Driven  out  by  a 
European  Triple  Alliance  in  three  and  one 
half  months,  he  will  be  compelled  to  sur- 
render his  throne  to  the  former  king. 


Josephine,  astonished  at  what  she 
had  just  read,  closed  the  volume  and 
asked  Napoleon  more  about  this  strange 
book.  He  tried  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  he  attached  no  importance  to 
the  prophecy  of  Noel  Olivarius,  saying: 
*  Prophecies  always  say  just  what  you 
want  them  to.  I  will  confess,  though, 
that  this  one  has  impressed  me  deeply.' 

The  first  time  Napoleon  read  this 
prophecy,  the  origin  of  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  into  at  this  place,  he 
laughed  at  it.  However,  in  1806,  when 
he  read  it  the  second  time,  he  turned 
pale.  He  asked  a  theologian  to  come  to 
him,  and  inquired  whether  his  religion 
obligated  him  to  believe  in  prophecies. 
He  received  the  answer:  *The  spirit  of 
God  has  spoken  through  the  prophets.' 

We  see  that  Napoleon  was  an  op- 
portunist in  his  belief  in  supernatural 
things,  just  as  he  was  in  politics.  If  he 
now  and  then  was  inclined  to  attribute 
a  mysterious  meaning  to  certain  events, 
as  every  man  is  prone  to  do,  he  did  not 
permit  superstition,  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  to  control  his  actions. 
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BY  ALEXANDER  GRAY 


[London  Mercury] 

Careless  I  lived,  accepting  day  by  day 
The  lavish  benison  of  sun  and  rain, 
Watching  the  changing  seasons  pass  away 
And  come  again. 

Now  the  great  Harvester  has  stilled  my  breath; 
In  this  cold  house  I  neither  hear  nor  see. 
Though  in  my  life  I  never  thought  of  Death, 
Death  thought  of  me. 


GERMANY  AND  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 


BY  BERNHARD  DERNBURG 


[Dr.  Demburg,  at  one  time  Colonial  Minister  of  Germany,  and  early  in  the  war  an  cffieial 
defender  of  her  interests  in  the  United  Stales,  is  well  known  to  many  Americans.  He  has 
been  prominent  in  German  Liberal  circles  since  the  RecolyHan,\ 


From  the  Berliner  TagebUUt,  July  20 
(Liberal  Daily) 


When  the  German  Peace  Delega- 
tion at  Versailles  urged  that  their 
country  be  admitted  immediately  to 
the  League  of  Nations,  they  were  in- 
formed by  the  Allies,  in  a  tone  of  stem 
rebuke,  that  a  period  of  probation 
would  be  necessary,  during  which  Grer- 
many  must  give  evidence  of  a  right  at- 
titude toward  the  victorious  Powers. 
This  injunction  has  been  repeated 
countless  times  since,  although  Ger- 
many has  never  repeated  her  request. 
Now  the  League  of  Nations  people 
seem  to  think  that  the  period  of  proba- 
tion has  lasted  quite  long  enough,  and 
that  Germany's  absence  is  weakening 
the  League.  That  is  quite  compre- 
hensible. In  fact,  Germany's  absence 
may  do  more  to  make  the  League  of 
Nations  a  mere  torso  than  even  the  ab- 
sence of  the  United  States. 

Some  of  the  Allies,  especially  France, 
still  protest  violently  against  this 
suggestion.  Nevertheless  Germany  is 
needed  in  the  League,  because  without 
us  its  whole  structure  is  unbalanced 
and  threatens  to  collapse.  But,  while 
it  is  intimated  that  our  presence  there 
would  be  welcome,  the  Allies  are  loath 
to  give  up  their  role  of  victors,  and 
they  regard  any  concession  to  the  van- 
quished with  an  air  of  patronizing  con- 
descension. They  discuss  the  subject 
as  if  Germany  were  appealing  for  ad- 
mission, and  they  had  to  ponder  care- 
fully under  what  conditions  this  grace 
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should  be  granted.  They  overlook  en- 
tirely the  fact  that  neither  the  German 
Government  nor  the  German  public  is 
interested  in  joining  the  League. 

However,  all  this  is  immaterial,  so 
far  as  the  main  question  is  concerned. 
The  League  of  Nations  problem  ought 
to  be  altogether  too  important  and  too 
serious  for  Germany,  to  be  debated  in 
an  atmosphere  of  irritation  and  resent- 
ment. We  must  consider  the  subject 
objectively  and  practically,  and  decide 
with  clear  and  unprejudiced  minds 
what  our  attitude  toward  the  League 
shall  be. 

One  thing,  I  assume,  may  be  taken 
for  granted.  The  endorsement  of  the 
League  of  Nations  idea  that  the  Ger- 
man Government  gave  at  Versailles 
must  and  will  be  confirmed.  The  Ger- 
man Grovemment  will  always  cham- 
pion the  idea  of  law  and  justice  which 
underlies  the  theory  of  a  League  of 
Nations,  and  will  make  that  idea  the 
comer  stone  of  its  international  poli- 
cies. Our  Grovemment  will  not  let  its 
attitude  be  affected  by  the  argument 
that  this  may  be  interpreted  merely  as 
an  opportunist  concession  to  our  tem- 
porary weakness.  For  the  idea  of  a 
permanent  agency  to  mnintAjfi  peace 
between  nations,  having  once  been  em- 
bodied in  an  actual  organization,  is 
bound  to  live;  and  the  vitality  and 
sincerity  of  every  true  democracy  will 
be  measured  by  the  energy  with 
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it  labors  to  realize  this  ideal  in  prac- 
tice. 

This  rule  of  political  conduct,  how- 
ever, does  not  answer  the  question. 
What  attitude  shall  Germany  take  to 
the  League  of  Nations  established 
by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles?  Whole- 
hearted champions  of  the  League  idea 
must  admit  tJiat  the  Geneva  Society 
has  not  hitherto  truly  embodied  its 
fundamental  spirit.  Germany's  experi- 
ence during  the  last  few  years  makes 
her  regard  the  Geneva  League  as 
merely  a  bailiff  to  enforce  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  —  as  the  agent  of  the 
victorious  Powers  to  work  their  will 
with  Grermany. 

Every  action  of  the  League  affecting 
Grermany  has  but  strengthened  this 
impression.  We  need  only  recall  Eu- 
pen-Mabnedy,  the  Saar,  Upper  Silesia, 
our  futile  protest  against  the  illegal  oc- 
cupation of  the  cities  of  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  and  the  allotment  of  co- 
lonial mandates,  to  realize  how  the 
faith  of  the  German  League  supporters 
has  been  shattered.  But  this  loss  of 
faith  is  not  confined  to  Germany.  It 
shows  itself  in  countries  that  already 
belong  to  the  League,  where  skeptical 
and  sarcastic  criticism  is  constantly 
rising  higher.  Men  ask  if  the  League  of 
Nations  has  proved  able  to  handle  a 
single  one  of  the  tasks  committed  to  it. 
They  ask  what  it  has  contributed  to 
the  recovery  of  Europe;  what  it  has 
accomplished  toward  the  reduction  of 
armaments;  why  it  did  not  prevent  the 
Russo-Polish  War?  They  highly  ap- 
prove the  establishment  of  a  world  tri- 
bunal at  The  Hague,  but  wonder  what 
its  value  will  be  so  long  as  no  Power 
of  the  first  rank  is  willing  to  bow  un- 
conditionally to  its  judgments.  The 
League  was  powerless  to  settle  even  so 
clear  and  so  comparatively  trifling  a 
question  as  the  boundary  dispute  be- 
tween Poland  and  Lithuania.  All  that 
these  critics  can  find  to  its  credit  is  the 


worthy  but  bureaucratic  service  per- 
formed by  the  General  Secretariat  at 
Geneva. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  unreason- 
able to  infer,  even  from  the  numerous 
failures  I  have  cited,  that  the  world  is 
not  yet  ripe  for  a  League  of  Nations. 
The  primary  reason  for  these  failures  is 
the  faulty  constitution  of  the  Greneva 
organization,  which  is  not  an  associa- 
tion of  Governments,  enjoying  equal 
rights,  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
common  functions,  but  a  mechanism  to 
enable  a  small  clique  of  Great  Powers 
to  impose  their  will  upon  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  chief  functions  of  the 
League  rest  in  the  hands  of  its  Council; 
and,  as  everyone  knows,  the  nations 
belonging  to  the  League  are  not  equally 
represented  in  that  Coimcil.  That  body 
is  merely  a  governmental  organ  whose 
policy  has  so  far  been  made  to  sub- 
serve exclusively  the  interests  of  three 
victorious  Powers. 

Consequently,  I  am  inclined  to  con- 
sider the  constitution  of  the  League 
Coimcil  the  main  thing  to  be  consid- 
ered by  Germany  in  joining  that  organ- 
ization. I  believe  it  utterly  impossible 
for  this  country  to  join  a  body  so  com- 
pletely committed  as  it  is  to  enforcing 
the  Versailles  Treaty,  until  we  have 
some  means  of  making  our  opinions 
felt  in  the  Governing  Council  of  the 
League.  Unless  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  the  League  is  radically  re- 
formed, Germany  can  become  a  mem- 
ber only  under  the  express  condition 
that  she  be  granted  a  seat  and  a  vote  in 
the  Governing  Council.  No  question 
of  prestige  is  involved  in  Germany's 
claim  to  be  coimted  among  the  great 
European  Powers.  Unless  we  had  a 
member  in  the  Council  our  participa- 
tion would  be  limited  to  sending  a  del- 
egation each  year  to  the  League  As- 
sembly, to  contributing  a  considerable 
annual  sum  for  the  League's  support, 
and  to  sanctioning  tacitly  all  the  acts 
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of  the  League,  including  the  enforce- 
ment of  those  provisions  of  the  Ver- 
sailles  Treaty  that  we  regard  as  unjust 
and  contrary  to  intemat^nal  law. 

Even  were  Germany  to  be  given  a 
place  upon  the  Coimcil  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  other  questions  would  re- 
main. The  dangers  we  should  incur 
from  the  constitution  of  the  League 
might  be  diminished,  but  not  elimi- 
nated.  Therefore  Germany  should  in- 
sist from  the  outset  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  League  be  radically  revised 
in  a  liberal  direction  that  will  make  it 
hereafter  a  fruitful  and  efficiently  func- 
tioning organization.  This  revision 
must  take  the  control  of  the  League  out 
of  the  hands  of  any  small  group  of 
Governments,  and  transfer  it  to  a 
body  that  directly  represents  the  real 
wishes  of  the  common  people  of  the 
member  nations.  This  implies  a  radi- 
cal reformation  —  not  only  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Coimcil,  but  also  of  the 
League  Assembly. 

Unless  such  democratic  reforms  are 
introduced,  Germany's  admission  to 
the  League  will  be  neither  to  her  ad- 
vantage nor  to  the  advantage  of  that 
body.  We  must  not  delude  ourselves 
with  the  idea  that  these  reforms  can 
wait  until  after  we  have  joined.  So  long 
as  the  League  is  constituted  as  at  pres- 
ent, Grermany's  influence  in  it  would  be 
too  small  to  secure  adequate  reforms. 
If  Grermany  wishes  to  show  that  she 
takes  the  League  of  Nations  seriously, 
and  regards  joining  it  as  an  important 
step,  she  must  insist  on  these  two  con- 
ditions: that  she  be  admitted  imme- 
diately to  membership  in  the  League 
Council,  and  that  the  constitution  be 
revised  to  secure  the  objects  we  have 
indicated. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  point  out  a  mat- 
ter that  is  not  directly  associated  with 
Germany's  admission  to  the  League, 
but  that  should  be  borne  in  mind 


in  discussing  that  possibility.  Allied 
troops  still  occupy  the  cities  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine  which  were 
seized  immediately  after  the  London 
Conference.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of 
justification  in  international  law  for 
this  act  of  aggression.  Is  it  therefore 
possible  for  us  to  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment entering  into  such  intimate  re- 
lations with  other  Governments,  so 
long  as  they  arbitrarily  and  by  force 
occupy  part  of  our  territory? 

After  all  that  has  happened,  it  may 
be  diflicult  to  convince  the  German 
people  that  the  League  of  Nations  is  to 
be  trusted,  even  were  all  the  conditions 
I  have  mentioned  fulfilled-.  They  will 
constantly  hark  back  to  the  things  the 
League  has  already  done;  they  will  ar- 
gue that  a  League  of  Nations  without 
the  United  States  and  Russia  is  too 
small  to  succeed;  and  they  will  fear 
that,  so  long  as  Russia  remains  outside, 
Grermany  will  be  exposed  to  special 
dangers  if  she  joins.  There  are  some 
arguments  to  support  this  attitude,  but 
I  do  not  regard  them  as  decisive.  It  is 
a  question  of  much  more  interest  — 
whether  the  Allies,  and  in  particular 
France,  would  agree  to  the  conditions  I 
have  mentioned.  Up  to  the  present,  all 
we  hear  from  France  is  of  the  new  re- 
straints they  wish  to  impose  upon  us; 
not  of  concessions. 

If  our  admission  is  designed  merely 
to  rivet  the  Versailles  Treaty  more 
firmly  upon  us  than  ever,  then  furthjer 
discussion  is  useless.  But  possibly  the 
time  will  come  when  France  will  recog- 
nize that  strengthening  and  broaden- 
ing the  League  will  serve  her  interests 
better  than  ruining  Grermany,  and  when 
our  demand  to  be  admitted  to  that 
body  as  an  equal  with  the  other  Great 
Powers  will  be  granted.  On  no  other 
terms  can  the  Grerman  Government 
take  the  responsibility  of  applying  for 
admission. 


A  JAPANESE  SCHOOLBOY^S  MIND 

BY  SARAH  MOFFATT  SCHENCK 

From  the  Japan  AdoertUer,  July  16 
(Tokyo  Amsrican  Daily) 


The  old,  familiar  McGuffey  Reader 
and  Blue-back  Speller  of  some  decades 
ago  have  been  called  an  index  to  the 
minds  of  American  children  of  those 
days.  Through  his  schoolbooks  you 
can  learn  much  of  the  mental  outlook 
of  any  child.  The  purpose  of  this  article 
is  to  explore  some  of  the  schoolday 
thoughts  of  the  average  Japanese  child. 
The  guide  chosen  is  the  Tokuhxm,  the 
standardized  Readers  used  in  every 
Japanese  school. 

Yesterday  was  a  beautiful,  dear  Japanese 
day.  Following  plans  we  had  already  made, 
I  and  two  or  three  friends  went  for  a  walking 
tour  {enaoku).  It  was  about  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  when  we  left  the  house  {richi). 
We  all  met  at  the  bridge  and  went  about 
four  or  five  blocks  (cho)  up  the  river  until  we 
got  out  of  the  town  and  came  to  the  rice 
fields. 

In  the  fields,  the  rice  plants  were  ripening 
beautifully,  and  when  the  wind  blew  it 
looked  as  if  yellow  waves  were  rising.  Be- 
yond the  rice  fields  was  a  dense  grove  and 
through  the  trees  we  could  see  the  red  torii 
of  a  shrine  (yashiro).  Behind  the  shrine  rose 
a  pine-covered  hill.  It  was  this  hill  that  we 
said  we  would  dimb.  Following  a  footpath 
between  the  rice  fields  for  seven  or  eight 
cho,  we  crossed  {vxxtaru)  a  bridge  over  a 
little  stream  and  came  out  in  front  of  the 
shrine.  First  of  all,  we  worshiped  in  front  of 
the  shrine,  and  then  rested  there  a  little 
while. 

Behind  the  shrine,  there  was  a  road  lead- 
ing up  the  mountain.  It  was  a  small,  steep 
road,  and  along  it  the  uncut  grass  {huso) 
and  flowers  grew  in  a  tangle.  I  became  quite 
tired  and  hungry  while  we  were  climbing  up 
the  road.  A  cool  breeze  was  blowing,  so  we 
sat  on  the  grass  and  ate  our  rice-balls  and 
enjoyed  oursdves  very  much. 


When  we  returned,  we  did  not  take  the 
same  road,  but  came  down  by  another 
{butsu)  way.  Climbmg  up  took  three  hours, 
but  coming  down  took  only  two  hours.  We 
played  some  time,  so  it  was  evening  by  the 
time  we  reached  home.  That  night,  stretch- 
ing out  my  tired  legs,  I  slept  until  morning 
without  waking. 

Such  is  a  reasonably  literal  transla- 
tion of  a  lesson  taken  at  random  from 
the  Sixth  Tokuhon,  or  Japanese  school 
Reader.  The  speaker  is  supposed  to  be 
a  boy,  nine  or  ten  years  old,  about  the 
age  of  the  little  pupil  who  studies  the 
lesson.  A  small  map  accompanies  the 
lesson,  so  the  youthful  pedestrian's  road 
may  be  followed  across  the  fields  and 
stream  to  the  hill  with  the  shrine. 
Marks  indicating  the  town,  river  and 
stream,  rice  fields,  shrine,  and  trees  are 
the  same  in  this  map  as  in  the  many 
maps  of  different  districts  sold  at  all 
Japanese  news-stands.  The  pupil  ac- 
cordingly gets  from  this  lesson  more 
than  merely  a  few  new  words  and  prac- 
tice in  reading. 

This  generally  seems  to  be  the  aim 
of  the  Educational  Department  when 
they  construct  the  Tokuhon.  These 
books  correspond  to  the  Primers  and 
Readers  of  the  elementary  schools  of 
America.  They  are  twelve  in  number, 
covering  the  six  years  of  the  sho^akkot 
or  primary-school  years.  Beginning 
with  the  simplest  form  of  Japanese 
writing,  the  kata^kana,  the  pupil  is 
gradually  taught  to  read  his  own  lan- 
guage, first  by  the  introduction  of  the 
other  syllabic  form,  the  hira^ana,  and 
then  by  the  Chinese  characters.  The 
simplest  of  these  are  introduced  as 
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early  843  the  second  Tokuhon,  gradually 
increasing  in  number  and  complexity 
until  the  twelfth  Reader  is  reached,  by 
which  time  the  pupil  is  supposed  to 
have  mastered  well  over  a  thousand 
characters. 

Since  the  Tokuhon  are  compiled  and 
issued  by  the  EducationalDepartment, 
they  are  uniform  throughout  the  coun- 
try. They  are  subject  to  revision,  how- 
ever, about  every  seven  years,  so  that 
the  Sixth  Tokuhon  used  in  the  schools 
in  1914,  for  example,  probably  differs  in 
numerous  details  from  the  one  used  in 
1922.   The  differences  are  not  signifi- 
cant, the  same  standard  of  progress  in 
learning  being  consistently  maintained. 
The  Japanese  words  in  parenthe- 
ses in  the  lesson  above  represent  the 
characters  to  be  learned  at  this  time. 
The  lesson,  for  the  most  part,  is  written 
in  hira-gana,  with  a  few  characters  al- 
ready familiar  to  the  pupil  interspersed. 
There  are  only  seven  new  ones  given  in 
this  lesson  and  of  these  one  is  a  char- 
acter already  learned  by  the  pupil  but 
used  here  in  a  different  sense.    The 
character  that  stands  for  the  Japanese 
word  chot  meaning  a  measure  of  dis- 
tance (358  feet),  is  the  same  character 
that  stands  for  machi,  meaning  town. 
The  meaning  of  town  with  the  promm- 
ciation  of  machi  had  been  taught  in  a 
previous  reader.  It  was  now  learned  as 
cho  with  the  measure-meaning. 

The  greater  number  of  the  lessons 
composing  the  Tokuhons  are  instruc- 
tive. Some  lessons  deal  with  facts  of 
nature,  such  as  a  lesson  on  the  Four 
Seasons,  or  on  Wild  Geese,  or  about 
Bears.  Others  have  to  do  with  manu- 
facturing processes,  such  as  weaving, 
or  the  production  and  use  of  limiber. 
Other  lessons  treat  of  geographical 
places,  like  Osaka,  or  'A  Harbor.' 
Some  are  intended  more  to  amuse  than 
to  instruct,  but  even  these  are  usually 
taken  from  legendary  tales  and  are  apt 
to  point  a  moral.  A  story  taken  from 


old  Chinese  l^endary  history  is  Lesson 
Seven  of  the  Sixth  Tokuhon.  It  is  en- 
titled 'The  Clever  Child/  and  runs 
somewhat  as  follows:  — 

In  ancient  times  m  a  certain  countiy  the 
people  wished  to  weigh  an  elephant  {mi). 
But  no  one  knew  how  this  could  be  done. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  boy  living  in  the 
place  who  said,  'I  will  try  to  weigh  the  de- 
phant.'  So  he  caused  them  to  put  the  de- 
phant  in  a  boat.  He  then  put  (fgukenC)  a 
mark  on  the  boat  at  the  point  where  the 
elephant's  weight  caused  it  to  sink  in  the 
water.  Then  he  had  the  el^hant  taken  out 
of  the  boat  and  in  its  place  (Axnoori)  piled 
the  boat  full  of  rocks  until  it  sank  to  the 
mark  he  had  made  when  the  dephant  was 
in  the  boat.  Then  he  took  the  rocks  out  of 
the  boat  and  carefully  weighed  them,  and 
thus  he  found  out  how  much  the  dephant 
weighed. 

In  the  garden  of  a  certain  house,  tbeie 
was  a  big  water-jar  full  of  rain  water.  A 
child  climbed  up  to  the  edge  of  the  jar  and 
while  he  was  playing  (cuo6»)  there  he  missed 
his  footing  and  fell  in.  If  left  alone,  he  would 
soon  die.  The  other  children  who  were  play- 
ing there  were  much  frightened  and  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  Suddenly  another  chfld 
appeared,  carrying  a  huge  stone  which  he 
threw  {nageru)  with  all  his  mi^^t  against 
the  jar.  A  big  hole  was  broken  in  the  jar 
and  the  water  came  pouring  out.  Hius  the 
child's  life  {inochii  was  saved. 

The  incident  of  the  child  in  the  water 
jar  is  possibly  familiar  to  many  foreign- 
ers, for  this  story  is  a  favorite  theme 
with  both  Chinese  and  Japanese  artists. 
It  has  frequently  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  painting;  and  it  is  also  the  de- 
sign of  many  a  wood  carving,  of  faience, 
of  lacquer  ware,  and  of  embroidery. 
The  achievements  of  the  ' clever  child' 
of  the  lesson  are  attributed  to  Mencius 
(Moshiy  according  to  the  Japanese  pro- 
nunciation). Mencius  lived  in  China  in 
the  second  century  before  Christ,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  expounders 
of  the  doctrines  of  Confucius. 

The  lesson  following  the  one  just 
quoted  is  intended  to  be  awiuaing  m 
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wdl  as  instructive.  It  is  a  dialogue  be- 
tween two  inanimate  objects,  a  fonn  of 
writing  much  enjoyed  by  Japanese 
children — if  not  all  children.  The  con- 
versation is  conducted  by  the  Tea- 
kettle and  the  Iron  Pot,  and  is  in  the 
style  of  a  battle  of  wits. 

One  evening,  at  the  hardware  store,  the 
Teakettle  and  the  Iron  Pot  both  began  to 
boast.  'Well,'  the  Teakettle  said,  'there 
are  several  different  kinds  of  metals,  but 
among  them  all  the  one  most  useful  to  man 
is  myself  and  my  c<Hnpanions  of  copper 
(akagane).  Gold  and  silver  are  very  pretty. 
They  are  used  for  rings  and  watches  and 
other  kinds  of  jewelry,  but,  since  those 
metals  are  rare,  their  price  is  very  high.  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  much  more  copper 
than  there  is  gold  and  silver,  and  the  price 
is  accordingly  cheap.  Therefore  it  can  be 
made  into  copper  coins  and  into  wire 
(harigane).  It  can  also  be  made  into  copper 
basins  and  into  teakettles  like  myself.  If 
you  really  look  at  it  carefully,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  metal  more  useful  than  copper!' 

The  Iron  Pot  answered,  'Indeed  there  is  a 
lot  of  copper,  and  it  is  very  useful,  but  there 
is  something  still  more  plentiful  and  more 
useful  —  and  that  is  iron  (tetsu).  All  boiling 
kettles  are  of  iron.  A  stewpot  (nabe)  in 
which  you  cook  many  things  is  made  of 
iron.  A  thing  for  boiling  water,  like  me,  is 
made  of  iron.  Besides,  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  make  any  of  the  things,  from  tiny 
nails  (Jcugi)  and  needles  to  such  big  things  as 
locomotives  and  battleships,  if  it  were  not 
for  iron.  Just  now,  iron  is  not  in  the  com- 
pany of  coins  (zeni),  but  in  usefulness  to 
man  it  is  above  copper.' 

When  the  Teakettle  heard  this,  he  asked, 
*But  iron  rusts,  and  gets  red,  does  it  not?' 
The  Iron  Pot  answered,  *  We  get  rusty  when 
people  do  not  use  us.  If  used  every  day,  iron 
will  always  be  shining.  But  with  copper, 
even  when  it  is  used,  it  often  gets  green 
spots  on  it,  and  this  is  just  the  same  as  rust. 
But  this  rust  is  a  very  bad  poison.'  When 
he  had  said  this,  the  Teakettle  kept  quiet, 
utterly  defeated. 

Not  all  the  lessons  are  in  the  form  of 
stories.  There  is  a  letter,  for  instance, 
from  a  father  addressed  to  his  son  Taro 


and  his  daughter  0-Hana.  It  is  given 
with  the  proper  epistolary  openings 
and  endings.  He  teUs  them  he  took  the 
train  for  Kyoto,  arrived  there  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  next 
day  went  sight-seeing.  He  will  be  back 
next  Wednesday  and  will  have  presents 
for  them  and  lots  to  tell  them.  Another 
lesson  is  an  extract  from  the  supposed 
diary  of  a  small  boy.  In  this  case,  it 
does  not  much  resemble  the  Diary  of 
a  Real  Bay  except  in  its  entries  of 
*  brite  and  fair.'  But  if  the  real  diary  of 
a  real  Japanese  boy  could  be  examined, 
it  would  doubtless  prove  more  amusing 
to  the  grown-up  reader,  if  not  entirely 
suitable  as  a  model  for  youthful  students. 
Then  there  is  a  lesson  on  Japanese 
proverbs.  These  in  themselves  are  a 
subject  of  much  interest  to  the  student 
of  things  Japanese.  Many  of  them  are 
of  great  antiquity,  dating  back  further 
than  history  can  follow.  Others  are  of 
quite  recent  coinage.  A  few  are  bor- 
rowed from  Chinese  and  other  sources. 
They  serve  as  a  key  to  the  conmionly 
preached,  if  not  practised,  philosophy 
of  the  country.  Such  sayings  are  used 
in  the  ordinary  speech  of  a  Japanese 
much  more  than  are  the  wise  saws  of 
his  country  by  an  American.  These  are 
given  in  Lesson  Thirteen  of  the  Sixth 
Tokuhon. 

Negligence  is  a  great  enemy  (feln). 

Look  on  others'  manners,  and  correct 
your  own. 

Even  the  monkey  falls  from  the  tree. 

If  you  pinch  yourself  (mt).  you  can  un- 
derstand another's  pain. 

If  you  hurry,  you  lose  time. 

Pleasure  {raku)  ia  the  seed  of  pain;  pain 
is  the  seed  of  pleasure. 

Use  your  stick  (t8uye)  before  you  stumble. 

If  you  pile  up  dust,  it  will  become  a 
mountain. 

Sidcness  (yamai)  enters  by  the  mouth. 

(You  find)  the  bat  in  the  town  where 
there  is  no  bird. 

The  frog  in  the  bottom  of  the  well  (ido) 
does  not  know  of  the  ezistenoe  of  the  ocean. 
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It  has  been  customary,  during  the 
last  decade,  to  put  forth  the  claim  that 
the  children  in  Japanese  public  schools 
are  well  grounded  in  militaristic  ideas 
and  ideals.  This  may  or  may  not  be  so, 
but  if  the  evidence  of  the  Tokuhon 
be  taken  into  account,  the  claim  can 
hardly  be  substantiated.  It  is  true  that 
nearly  all  the  Tokuhon,  from  the  most 
elementary,  contain  some  stories  of 
Japanese  military  heroes,  but  the  inci- 
dents selected  from  their  careers  are 
not  those  intended  to  implant  a  mili- 
taristic spirit.  Lesson  Seventeen  illus- 
trates this  point. 

UyesugiKenshin  was  a  strong  and  famous 
general.  In  the  battle  of  Kawa-naka-shima, 
his  opponent  {aUe)  was  Takeda  Shingen, 
another  clever  warrior,  who  was  not  in  the 
least  afraid  of  Kenshin.  One  day  Kenshin 
had  placed  his  camp  (jin)  on  a  hill,  when 
Shingen  divided  his  soldiers  on  the  right 
and  left  so  that  Kenshin  was  as  if  between 
the  blades  of  the  scissors.  When  Kenshin 
discovered  this,  he  decided  to  take  the  lead, 
and  during  the  night  he  attacked  Shin  gen's 
position.  Shingen  was  startled  by  the  sud- 
denness of  it,  but  he  aroused  his  camp  and 
faced  {hiki'vke)  the  enemy. 

Kenshin  was  an  ambitious  man,  and  as 
the  battle  grew  fiercer,  he  became  impa- 
tient. Suddenly  jumping  on  a  horse,  he  rode 
ahead  of  his  followers,  cutting  his  way  into 
Shingen's  headquarters.  Shingen  did  not 
have  time  to  draw  {ntiku)  his  sword.  He 
defended  himself  with  his  war-fan,  but  the 
handle  of  this  broke  and  the  sword  was 
about  to  pierce  him.  Just  at  that  moment 
one  of  Shingen's  retainers  came  up  from  the 
rear.  He  threw  his  spear  and  struck  Ken- 
shin's  horse  in  the  rump.  The  frightened 
horse  leaped  in  the  air,  and  by  this  act 
Shingen's  life  was  saved. 

Kenshin  was  a  man  of  great  compassion 
as  well  as  a  very  brave  warrior.  Shingen's 
country  was  a  mountainous  territory,  and 
the  inhabitants  had  no  salt  of  their  own. 
They  bought  salt  from  a  neighboring  coun- 
try. During  the  time  of  war,  in  order  to 
harass  Shingen,  this  neighboring  country 
would  not  send  {okuru)  any  salt.  When  Ken- 
shin heard  about  this  he  said,  'Certainly* 


we  are  at  war  with  each  other,  but  with  the 
people  of  the  enemy  country  we  have  no 
grudge.  Their  state  is  indeed  pitiful.'  So  he 
sent  them  salt  from  his  own  supplies.  Later, 
when  he  learned  of  Shingen's  death,  he  said, 
*Ah,  that  is  very  regrettable.  One  of  my 
best  enemies  is  dead!'  And  he  lamented. 

Other  historical  incidents  are  in- 
cluded in  the  book,  one  of  them  being  a 
story  about  Hideyoshi,  the  greatest 
warrior  of  all.  But  in  none  of  the  stories 
are  war  and  armed  strife  looked  upon 
as  better  than  a  necessary  evil.  Deeds 
of  magnanimity  and  kindness  are  dwelt 
upon  rather  than  the  physical  prowess 
of  the  leader. 

Honest  toil  finds  its  place  in  the 
Reader  in  company  with  some  of  the 
customs  peculiar  to  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple: there  is  a  lesson  which  describes 
the  ceremony  of  a  *  roof-raising.*  The 
peculiarity  of  this  custom  is  due,  not 
only  to  the  ceremonies  and  supersti- 
tions connected  with  it,  but  to  the 
unique  procedure  of  a  Japanese  car- 
penter when  he  begins  to  build  a  house. 
This  consists  in  carefully  joining  to- 
gether and  setting  in  place  on  the 
ground  the  timbers  of  the  roof,  before 
any  of  the  uprights  have  been  placed. 
When  the  framework  of  the  roof  is  fin- 
ished, the  whole  structure  is  hoisted  to 
the  desired  height,  as  one  piece.  When 
it  is  in  position,  the  customary  rites  are 
begun.  But  perhaps  it  would  be  well 
to  let  the  Tokuhon  tell  the  story. 

On  the  roof  are  a  paper  tassel,  a  painted 
bow  and  arrow,  and  a  round  fan  as  decora- 
tions. In  front  of  the  tassel,  sake  offerings* 
mochi  (rice  cakes),  and  fish  are  prepared. 
Men  and  women,  old  people  and  children 
are  gathered  together  in  a  crowd,  while  in 
front  are  the  carpenters  {daiku)  dressed  in 
new  liveries. 

The  moment  the  roof  is  raised,  they  throw 
the  mochi,  and  the  crowd  struggles  to  pick  it 
up.  When  this  flurry  is  over  and  a  matting 
has  been  laid  down,  a  congratulatory  feast  ia 
begun.  An  old  man  raises  hb  voice  in  the 
song  {via)  of  the  timbers  and  the  youngier 
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men  join  in.  They  accompany  the  song  with 
beats  of  the  mallets  —  a-te-to,  a-te-to.  The 
master,  dressed  in  his  haori  and  hakama 
(formal  dress),  looks  on  approvingly,  and 
says,  'Honorable  labor!  Honorable  labor!* 
(Gokuro,  gokurol) 

Along  with  the  lesson  is  a  diagram  of 
the  framework  of  a  typical  Japanese 
dwelling-house.  The  various  timbers 
are  numbered  and  the  names  of  the 
pieces  are  given.  By  means  of  such 
lessons,  the  child's  attention  is  directed 
to  conditions  around  him,  to  the  facts 
and  actions  of  everyday  life  that  other- 
wise might  easily  escape  his  notice. 
And,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  taught 
to  observe,  he  is  also  instructed  in  terms 
that  may  be  useful  to  him  later.  To 
what  uses  straw  is  put,  what  articles 
are  made  from  bamboo,  the  names  of 
the  different  grains,  the  process  of  rice 
culture  and  many  other  such  matters 
are  treated  of  in  the  different  Tokuhon. 

The  last  lesson  of  the  Sixth  Tokuhon 
is  a  simple  poem,  called  *The  Counting 
Song.'  It  epitomizes  the  Japanese  code 
of  morals,  of  honor,  of  duty,  but  is  ex- 
pressed in  words  that  a  child  can  under- 
stand. The  rhythm  of  the  syllables 
helps  in  memorizing  the  poem  and  in 
emphasizing  the  sentiments  expressed. 
The  following  is  a  crude  effort  at  a 
nearly  literal  translation  of  the  poem : — 

*One*  stands  for  Loyalty  —  that  *s  the  first 

thing  — 
For  glory  of  Emperor  and  glory  of  country. 
*Two*  stands  for  honor  and  love  for  your 

parents, 
Love   well   your   father,   love   well   your 

mother. 
*  Three'  is  the  family  —  the  tree  and  the 

branches; 
You  belong  to  your  sisters  and  brothers. 
*Four'  means  to  good  things  you  always 

should  listen, 
And  bad  things  you  never  should  heed  — 

thus  friend  to  friend. 
*Five'  tells  of  the  evils  of  fibbing, 
Children  should  learn  to  be  cautious  and 

truthful. 
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'Six'  means  to  think  on  the  past,  to  know 

well  the  present; 
The  bright  light  of  knowledge  is  reached  by 

endeavor. 
'Seven*  stands  for  sympathy  for  those  who 

are  troubled, 
Give  pity  to  them  —  pity  with  all  your 

heart. 
'Eight*  is  the  proverb  —  111  through  the 

mouth  enters  — 
Think,  and  take  care  of  your  food  and  your 

drink. 
'Nine'  is  the  soul,  a  thing  of  great  beauty. 
Let  nothing  lower  or  lessen  your  own. 
'Ten'  stands  for  your  ancestors  of  long, 

long  ago, 
Guard  them  well,  for  your  house  and  your 

family. 

When  the  pupil  completes  this  book, 
he  has  done  work  about  equivalent  to 
the  Third  Reader  in  the  American  pub- 
lic schools.   The  question  here  arises, 
has  he  not  done  more  work?  Are  not 
the  complicated  characters  of  the  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  written  languages 
more  difficult  to  learn  than  the  words 
of  the  English,  or  any  other  Occidental 
language?  The  question  is  one  that  is 
open  to  debate.  Professor  Chamberlain, 
the  Englishman  who  had  the  unique 
position  (for  a  foreigner)  of  Professor 
of  Japanese  at  the  Imperial  University 
of  Tokyo,  takes  the  stand  that,  to  the 
growing  child,  one  system  of  writing  is 
no  more  difficult  to  master  than  an- 
other.   He  says:  *The  Japanese  lad  of 
fifteen  is  abreast  of  his  English  contem- 
porary in  every  way.  .  .  .  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that,  at  a  certain  age,  the 
mind  will  absorb  any  system  of  written 
symbols  equally  well.  A  large  number 
can,  practically,  be  learned  in  the  same 
time  as  a  small  number.  .  .  .  The  same 
holds  good  of  spoken  symbols.    Any 
language  .is  assimilated  equally  well  in 
early   childhood  —  a  complex   inflec- 
tional language  in  precisely  the  same 
time  as  a  simple  monosyllabic  one/ 
Whether  this  contention  be  sound  or 
not,   it  is  certain  that  the  Japanese 
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child,  with  the  help  of  his  Tokuhon,  has 
mastered  over  a  thousand  characters 
by  the  time  he  is  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  old.  This  nimiber  suffices  for 
ordinary  purposes,  especially  since  the 
hira-gana  is  used  in  conjimction  with 
the  characters  by  newspapers  and  most 
other  publications  in  Japan  to-day.  If 
the  child  is  forced  to  leave  school  at  this 
age  —  and  education  is  compulsory  in 


Japan  up  to  this  point  —  he  still  can 
never  be  called  illiterate.  He  may  not 
be  able  to  read  technical  or  philosophi- 
cal works,  nor  will  he  have  a  lively  ap- 
preciation of  the  fine  points  of  his  litera- 
ture; still,  how  much  is  possible  to  the 
pupil  in  English,  with  his  apparently 
simple  alphabet,  when  he  has  finished 
the  seventh  or  eighth  Reader  in  gram- 
mar school? 


SONNET 


BY  GEOFFREY  DEARMER 


Observer] 


Oh,  would  you  were  a  poet.  Death  will  take 
Your  radiance  all  unregistered  away. 
And  many,  then,  who  knew  you  not  will  make 
Life's  day,  that  might  have  been  a  magic  day, 
A  day  of  sleep.  But,  could  some  poet  borrow 
Your  harmony  serine  of  mind  and  heart. 
To-day  might  then  be  echoed  in  To-morrow 
And  part  of  you  live  after  you,  apart. 

Bright  lamp  of  many  lives,  you  bum  and  give 

Your  light  to  lighten  us  and  deem  our  own 

As  glowworms  deem  their  glory.   Yet  you  live 

A  far-off  sun,  aloof,  and  little  known 

As  Dawn's  supreme  sidereal  fugitive. 

Who  fares  through  frozen  skies,  and  fares  aJone. 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  MAXIMILIAN  ECAEDEN 


BY  NINO  SALVANESCHI 


[The  folloteing  inleniea  aiih  Maximilian  Borden,  (y  At  Btrlitt  eomtptmimtt  tf  Ia 
Tribuiut.  occurredjutt  after  thtfomei  had  bten  nnaiilM  muf  Mrwii«Jir  vomtdtd  by  Owman 
Ttaxtionaria.] 


Prom  La  Tnbiaia,  Jylf  fl 
(Bom  TiiMfft*!.  Dult) 


I  HAVE  known  Maximilian  Harden 
about  twenty  years.  Bismarck  had 
long  previously  discovered  this  brilliant 
Jewish  writer  and  had  used  him  to  tor- 
ment William  II.  The  Zukunjt  was  al- 
ready attracting  wide  attention  under 
his  editorship.  In  fact,  there  was  a 
Jewish  intellectual  £lite  in  Berlin  that 
swore  by  Harden.  In  1899  and  again 
in  1901  the  editor  had  been  imprisoned 
for  several  weeks  in  a  fortress  near 
Danzig  for  libeling  his  Imperial  Maj- 
esty. Consequently  he  wore  the  crown 
of  martyrdom. 

He  had  established  his  reputation  as 
a  talented  writer,  possessing  a  style 
peculiarly  his  own.  He  was  the  only 
truly  brilliant,  deep,  and  audacious 
journalist  in  the  Germany  of  the 
HohenzoUerns.  Therefore  when  I  first 
met  this  ex-actor,  who  had  deserted  the 
boards  of  the  Intimes  Theater  in  the 
suburbs  of  Berlin  to  enter  the  arena  of 
press  polemics,  he  was  already  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  German  public 
world. 

Not  without  reason  had  the  great 
Norwegian  caricaturist,  Olaf  Gulbtans- 
son,  cartooned  him  among  the  great 
contemporaries  of  that  period,  with 
Ibsen,  Gor'kii,  Bulow,  and  Kaiser 
WilheJm  himself. 

This  spoiled  child,  this  enfant  ter- 
rible of  sober,  plodding  Prussian  jour- 
nalism, first  caught  the  public  eye  by 
a  series  of  vigorous  and  cutting  char- 
acter sketches,  entitled  KSpfe,  in  which 


he  traced  with  a  pen  as  unerring  as  it 
was  unsparing  —  indeed  with  some- 
thing of  the  sureness  and  incistvcness 
of  Albrecht  Diirer  —  portraits  of  Wil- 
liam II.  Bismarck,  Edward  VII  of 
England,  and  other  crowned  heads  and 
public  men  of  Europe, 

But  what  gave  him  the  widest  noto- 
riety was  a  parable  printed  in  Zuleunft 
in  1901,  entitled 'Grandfather's Clock.' 
It  was  an  absorbing  story  in  which 
the  ex-aclor  evidently  amused  himself 
hugely,  relating  the  sad  adventures  of 
a  magnificent  clock  bequeathed  by  a 
grandfather  to  his  degenerate  nephew. 
The  parable  was  clear.  The  grand- 
father was  William  I;  the  nephew  was 
William  II;  the  clock  was  Bismarck. 
The  inquisitive  nephew  gratified  his 
idle  curiosity  by  taking  the  beautiful 
timepiece  apart,  in  order  to  see  how  it 
was  made  inside.  Thus  Bismarck's 
admirer  paid  homage  to  the  memory 
of  the  Iron  Chancellor,  and  at  the  same 
time  pointed  out  to  the  German  people 
the  folly  and  dangers  of  HohenzoUem 
policy. 

It  was  this  parable  that  sent  Maxi- 
milian Harden  to  prison  for  several 
weeks,  the  judges  balancing  their  ver- 
dict between  desire  to  placate  their  en- 
raged master  and  fear  of  irritating  the 
almost  equally  dangeroiis  satirist. 

From  that  incident  dated  open  war- 
fare between  the  restless  and  able  He- 
brew journalist  and  William  II.  Its 
first  period  culminated  in  the  fonner'a 
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famous  articles,  entitled  *The  Round 
Table, '  in  which  with  intrepid  courage 
he  unveiled  to  all  Europe  the  scandals 
behind  the  scenes  in  the  Prussian 
Court  and  Count  Von  Eulenberg's  in- 
decencies. 

When  the  European  War  broke  out, 
Harden,  who  had  now  become  one  of 
the  solid  buttresses  of  the  German 
press,  a  man  whose  word  carried  weight 
through  Europe,  joined  his  colleagues 
in  imagining  that  Germany's  adventure 
was  a  grand  enterprise,  and  that  it  was 
to  be  a  glad  and  joyous  war. 

As  a  Jew  and  a  German,  devoted  to 
his  country's  cause  by  both  tokens, 
Harden  filled  Zukunft  with  articles 
intensely  loyal  to  the  German  cause. 
But  that  very  clearness  of  vision  that 
prompted  him  to  call  his  publication 
*The  Future,'  soon  taught  him  his 
error,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
retract  these  views. 

Thereupon,  with  a  courage  that  has 
never  failed  him  throughout  his  jour- 
nalistic career,  —  a  courage  the  equal  of 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  else- 
where in  the  history  of  the  press,  —  he 
began  to  open  the  eyes  of  Germany  to 
the  true  situation.  He  wrote  at  the 
time  Wilson  made  public  the  famous 
Fourteen  Points:  *We  wanted  this 
war.  We  have  no  plea  in  extenuation; 
no  apology  to  which  we  can  appeal.' 
He  added,  logically  enough  for  him: 
*The  war!  Bah!  A  slugging  match  — 
that 's  all ! '  From  that  time  on  it  was  a 
fight  without  mercy  to  prove  to  Im- 
perialist Germany  her  manifold  errors. 
Even  as  early  as  1915,  Zukunft  was 
suspended  for  three  months,  and  in 
1918  it  was  suspended  for  five  months; 
but  the  great  pen-debater  had  set  be- 
fore himself  a  task  that  he  pursued  re- 
lentlessly to  the  end.  He  was  not  the 
man  to  take  a  backward  step.  And 
when  Germany's  collapse  came  he  was 
still  fighting,  undaunted,  a  Germany 
that  was  blind  to  reason. 


They  proposed  to  seize  his  property 
and  to  banish  him  to  Sweden,  Pales- 
tine, Switzerland,  or  Denmark.  But  he 
stayed  in  Berlin  and  wrote.  Pan-Ger- 
mans froth  at  the  mouth  merely  to  hear 
him  mentioned.  But  he  stayed  on  in 
Berlin,  and  he  continued  to  write,  de- 
fending the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and 
the  German  Republic  that  had  sprung 
from  the  ruins  of  Imperial  Germany. 
The  assassination  of  Walther  Rathenau 
finally  caused  the  cup  of  wrath  against 
this  fearless  critic  to  overflow.  He 
wrote  his  own  sentence  in  Zukunft,  in 
the  English  language:  *  When  they  shot 
Rathenau  their  only  idea  was  to  kill 
"that  G d Jew  pig.'" 

So  two  criminals  came  to  Berlin  from 
Munich  —  that  has  become  a  centre  of 
reaction  in  Germany's  darkest  hours  — 
expressly  to  murder  him.  They  lurked 
about  Berlin  for  three  weeks,  waiting 
for  a  propitious  opportunity  to  beat 
to  death  (totschlagen)  with  an  iron  bar 
this  keen  and  able  thinker,  who  truly 
believed  in  the  future  of  a  democratic 
Germany. 

The  would-be  assassins  went  to  the 
Griinewald,  a  quarter  named  from  the 
beautiful  forest  that  forms  one  of  the 
breathing-places  in  Berlin,  in  search  of 
their  victim.  He  resides  with  his  wife 
and  daughter  on  a  shady  comer  of 
Wemerstrasse,  in  this  charming  suburb 
of  flower-embowered  villas,  Gothic  cot- 
tages, cofi*ee  shops,  and  beer  gardens. 
His  home  is  an  attractive  two-story 
house  with  a  yard  filled  with  roses  and 
with  mommg-glories  clustering  around 
the  windows. 

To-day  the  house  is  closed.  A  single 
servant  directs  visitors  to  the  hospital 
where  they  have  taken  Harden,  struck 
down  by  eight  blows  of  an  iron  rod  on 
his  head.  The  hospital  is  a  few  steps 
from  the  Siegesallee,  which  William  H 
adorned  with  statues  in  questionable 
taste.  There  Harden  lies  in  a  private 
ward,  attended  day  and  night  by  his 
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wife,  who  has  been  for  many  years  his 
only  secretary.  Ahnost  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  is  enjoying  complete 
rest.  For  he  has  been  an  indefatigable 
worker.  Ever  since  Zukunft  was  found- 
ed in  1892,  it  has  been  his  invariable 
custom  to  sit  down  at  his  writing-desk 
early  Tuesday  morning  and  to  write  all 
day  and  all  night  until  seven  o'clock 
Wednesday  morning,  preparing  copy 
for  the  current  week.  He  himself  pre- 
pares every  page  of  his  manuscript  and 
reads  every  page  of  his  proof.  Complete 
rest  naturally  is  no  luxury  or  pleasure 
for  a  man  of  such  habits  and  tempera- 
ment. 

As  he  lies  there  in  his  bed,  with  his 
forehead  and  throat  swathed  in  band- 
ages, his  finely  cut  features  suggest 
slightly  the  face  of  Dante.  His  wife  re- 
marks: *They  thought  they  were  deal- 
ing with  an  old  man,  who  would  give 
in  at  the  first  blow.  But  notwithstand- 
ing his  seventy  years  he  fought  his 
assailants  vigorously.  And  they  imag- 
ine they  can  destroy  the  Republic  this 
way.  What  folly!  The  new  Germany 
will  live.' 

And  that  is  the  opinion  of  her  hus- 
band. He  has  implicit  faith  in  a  bet- 
ter future  for  his  country.  *Walther 
Rathenau,  cultivated,  talented,  and 
brilliant,  was  not  a  man  of  the  very  first 
calibre;  none  the  less  he  had  a  certain 
ability.  Now  that  he  is  dead,  chaos 
reigns  in  Germany.' 

*And  the  Hohenzollerns?' 

*Done  for.  But  William  will  come 
back  to  Germany.  To  be  sure,  the  Re- 
public is  not  yet  what  it  ought  to  be. 
We  have  no  big  men  in  sight.  Never- 
theless, the  spirit  of  the  Republic  is 
definitely  rooted  in  our  people.  Ger- 
many with  all  her  able  men  is  still  seek- 
ing vainly  for  a  nation-builder.  And 
she  will  find  him.' 


*What  will  Germany  do  with  regard 
to  foreign  relations?' 

*  Zukunft  has  already  printed  that, 
and  will  publish  more  upon  the  subject. 
We  must  fulfill  loyally  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  A  genuine  alliance  with 
France  would  be  a  most  hopeful  por- 
tent for  the  peace  of  Europe.  If  France 
and  Germany  could  once  get  together, 
we  should  have  no  more  wars.' 

'And  England?' 

'She  has  not  been  mutilated  by  the 
war.  One  might  almost  say  that  she  did 
not  suffer  from  it.  Her  power  is  greater 
than  ever.  She  was  not  invaded  like 
France  and  stripped  of  her  manhood.' 

'And  Italy?' 

'She  has  followed  the  course  predes- 
tined by  fate,  and  is  outside  oiu*  orbit. 
Italy  has  completed  her  evolution.' 

Madame  Harden  assured  me  that 
Zukunft  would  continue  to  be  what  it 
has  been  in  the  past  —  a  fearless  and 
vigorous  champion  of  modem  republi- 
canism in  Germany;  that  it  would  again 
take  the  field  in  behalf  of  permanent 
peace  in  Europe,  and  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Germany  on  a  democratic  ba- 
sis. And  she  added  with  considerable 
warmth:  'They  thought  they  would 
silence  him  —  those  assassins  from 
Munich;  but  they  fooled  themselves. 
We  shall  fight  on  until  we  have  won, 
because  our  coimtry  needs  us.  Maxi- 
milian Harden  will  not  be  daunted  by  a 
trifle  like  this.' 

And,  indeed.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  tried  to 
silence  him  and  failed.  It  was  no  mere 
chance  that  Harden's  hero  should  be 
the  Iron  Chancellor.  He  practises  to- 
day the  discipline  of  his  master,  and 
obeys  the  coimsels  that  the  old  sage  of 
Friedrichsruhe  gave  him  when  the 
young  Jew  actor  first  entered  the  lists 
as  Bismarck's  journalist  champion 
forty  years  ago. 
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From  the  Beacon,  July 
(Chbibtian-Ltbeb  al  Monthly) 


Stnge  has  now  been  dead  a  dozen 
years,  yet  the  discussion  of  his  position 
as  an  artist  is  still  muddled  with  all 
manner  of  things  that  have  no  concern 
with  art.  In  his  own  country  he  will 
wait  long  for  recognition;  and  here 
even,  where  those  who  care  for  letters 
know  and  admit  his  work,  to  a  larger 
number  he  is  known  as  the  author  of 
one  play,  aroimd  which  cluster  hates 
and  the  obscure  rages  of  old  critics,  and 
to  the  general  theatregoing  public,  not 
at  all.  Therefore,  there  is  perhaps  ex- 
cuse for  trying  within  a  short  article  to 
render  a  gesture  or  two  which  may  sug- 
gest the  man. 

Nothing  approaching  a  complete 
sketch  can  be  attempted,  nor  a  de- 
tailed account  of  his  work.  Perhaps 
least  violence  will  be  done  if  we  con- 
sider briefly  its  most  characteristic 
qualities,  and  suggest  an  attitude  in 
which  to  approach  the  study  of  it. 

We  need  not  then  linger  over  the 
landmarks  in  his  career.  He  was  bom 
in  1871,  of  an  old  Wicklow  family.  By 
the  end  of  the  century  he  was  in  Paris, 
an  unsuccessful  journalist,  with  dis- 
ease of  the  lungs.  He  was  brought  back 
to  Ireland,  induced  for  his  health  to 
lead  an  open-air  life,  and  settled  in  the 
Aran  Islands.  Almost  at  once  he  began 
to  write  with  authority,  and  by  1903 
had  entered  upon  the  six  years  of  crea- 
tive life  that  have  made  his  fame.  In 
1907  a  play  of  his  was  attacked  for  rea- 
sons other  than  artistic.  For  a  time  he 
was  despondent,  and  his  complaint  be- 
came worse.  He  started  upon  a  tragedy 


of  ancient  Irish  l^end,  and  died  before 
he  could  finish  it,  in  1910. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  work  in 
Aran,  he  adopted  a  definite  attitude, 
and  never  looked  back;  so  we  may  be- 
gin by  examining  that  attitude  and  its 
significance.  Those  who  possess  his 
works  will  find  it  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
poem  beginning:  — 

Adieu,  sweet  Angus,  BCaeve,  and  Fand; 

in  the  Preface  to  the  poems;  and  in 
the  Preface  to  The  Playboy.  In  effect, 
Synge  thought  that  contemporary  po- 
etry had  drifted  too  far  in  pursuit  of 
abstractions,  and  that  the  novel  and 
drama,  while  concerned  with  the  reali- 
ties of  life,  yet  spoke  of  them  *  in  joyless 
and  pallid  words.'  It  was  necessary 
that  poetry  should  become  human 
again,  even  though  in  so  doing  it  be> 
came  brutal:  and  in  prose,  the  realities 
of  life  needed  a  living  and  beautiful 
speech  to  clothe  them.  Accordingly  he 
turned  to  Irish  peasant  life  for  bis  in- 
spiration, and  to  the  speech  of  the  Irish 
peasant  for  its  dress. 

This  does  not  mean,  as  has  since  been 
foolishly  suggested,  that  Synge  thought 
a  peasant's  life  more  'real'  than  yours 
or  mine;  but,  as  he  says  himself,  'all  art 
is  a  collaboration,'  and  a  speech  which 
he  took  down  from  the  lips  of  the  peas- 
ants could  but  fit  the  lives  of  the  peas- 
ants who  spoke  it. 

There  are  several  reasons  which 
made  this  a  sound  choice,  some  of 
which  may  seem  slight,  but  all  of  which 
are,  I  think,  significant.  Tob^ginwith» 
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understanding  of  the  mind  and  dialect 
of  these  folk  was  innate  in  Synge,  and 
no  facility  of  observation  and  mimicry 
can  take  the  place  of  such  understand- 
ing. In  the  second  place,  whereas  in 
Paris  SjTige  was,  in  Mr.  Yeats's  phrase, 
'like  a  child  trying  to  see  out  of  a  win- 
dow dimmed  with  his  own  breath,'  once 
he  came  to  Aran,  in  sharp  relief  against 
his  background,  hearing  thoughts  ex- 
pressed in  an  idiom  he  had  long  forgot- 
ten, his  eyes  were  opened,  and  he  could 
appraise  these  thoughts,  and  so  criti- 
cize  and  weigh  his  own. 

Then  come  various  little  points  of 
temperament,  some  slight,  but  to- 
gether strong.  Among  these  poor  peo- 
ple, Synge  came  back  to  a  principle  that 
school  and  Dublin  and  the  rest  had  hid- 
den from  him  —  a  principle  that  often 
stands  in  the  way  of  our  imderstanding 
Irish  plays  and  others  more  exotic  to  us. 

In  the  society  in  which  we  live,  one  of 
the  strongest  unwritten  principles,  fos- 
tered chiefly  in  our  public  schools,  is 
that,  before  one  speaks,  one  must  es- 
tablish a  right  to  speak.  The  mere  fact 
of  one's  existence  in  itself  confers  no 
right  to  speak.  One  must  wait  imtil,  by 
some  achievement,  or  by  mere  seniority 
in  some  branch  of  society,  one  has  so  far 
impressed  public  opinion  as  to  be  al- 
lowed the  utterance  of  a  point  of  view 
of  one's  own. 

Now  among  the  country  folk  in  Ire- 
land this  is  not  so.  A  person,  the  mo- 
ment he  enters  a  room,  is  by  the  mere 
fact  of  his  existence  entitled  to  his  point 
of  view;  and  his  utterance  of  it  is  ac- 
corded as  much  consideration  as  the  ut- 
terance of  those  who  have  long  sat  in  the 
chimney  corner.  The  result  is  in  Ire- 
land a  readiness  of  personal  sympathy 
that  may  not  indeed  spring  from  any 
reality  of  deep  feeling,  but  is  a  part  of 
the  peasant's  everyday  manners,  even 
as  indiscriminate  hospitality  and  char- 
ity are  a  part. 

This  was  a  great  gain  to  Synge,  by 


nature  the  most  gentle,  friendly,  and 
personally  tolerant  of  men;  and  with 
what  ready  response  must  he  not  have 
adopted  a  speech  so  deeply  imbued 
with  this  sense  of  human  kindness  that 
one's  possessions  are  habitually  spoken 
of  as  one's  *  share'  of  the  world's  goods. 
*  We  have  a  good  share  of  butter,  thanks 
be  to  God.'  A  trifle,  perhaps,  you  may 
think;  but  every  gesture  comes  from 
something  within. 

Happily,  also,  the  actual  fashion  of 
the  people's  speech  was  one  especially 
suited  to  Synge's  genius.  When  full  al- 
lowance has  been  made  for  variation  of 
dialect  between  Aran  and  Wicklow,  it  is 
true  that  generally  the  speech  has  a 
wonderful  richness  of  vocabulary,  and 
a  rhythm  that  Synge  had  to  alter  but 
little  in  order  to  gain  his  eff*ects. 

It  can  be  lyrically  discursive,  or  terse 
to  the  point  of  brutality.  It  has  a  flexi- 
bility that  no  English  dialect  can  ap- 
proach, and  its  conciseness  and  power 
of  emphasis  offered  ready-made  that 
Tacitean  brevity  which  Synge's  lan- 
guage takes  at  moments  of  crisis.  For 
example,  it  freely  omits  the  relative: 
'There  is  a  man  above  does  be  walk- 
ing the  hills';  'The  man  I  had  a  love  for 
—  a  great  rascal  would  kick  me  in  the 
gutter.'  It  uses  the  direct  for  the  indi- 
rect form  of  question:  'Ask  him  has 
he  seen  her?'  and  it  has  a  wealth  of 
vivid  expressions  and  greater  possibil- 
ity in  the  order  of  words  than  the  Eng- 
lish of  conventional  speech. 

For  the  best  example  of  its  idiom  in  a 
small  compass,  let  the  reader  tiuTi  to 
the  translations,  and  read  that  from 
Villon  entitled,  'A  Prayer  of  the  Old 
Woman,  Villon's  Mother,'  beginning: — 

Mother  of  Jesus  .  .  .  let  you  say  to  your 
own  Son  that  He  'd  have  a  right  to  forgive 
my  share  of  sins,  when  it  's  the  like  He  's 
done,  many  's  the  time,  for  great  and  fa- 
mous sinners.  .  .  . 

There  are  just  one  or  two  more  small 
points  worth  considering  before  we 
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come  to  the  plays.  In  the  same  vol- 
ume as  the  last  piece,  turn  to  the  Po- 
ems and  read  'Danny.'  Not  a  great 
poem,  perhaps,  though  it  has  a  vitality 
which  will  not  let  one  forget  it;  but 
there  are  in  it  one  or  two  touches  deep- 
ly characteristic  of  Synge  that  are  im- 
portant to  remember  in  approaching 
his  work.    I  mean  the  lines:  — 

And  not  a  hare  in  sight, 

which  has  an  effect  almost  impossible  of 
analysis  here,  and 

Some  stole  his  purse  and  timber  pipe.  .  •  . 

This  line  touches  an  emotion  we  have 
most  of  us  lost,  an  emotion  known  only 
to  the  very  poor  and  to  children  —  the 
sense  of  few  possessions.  In  a  multiplic- 
ity of  goods,  however  small  their  value, 
we  do  not  feel  this  sense.  Though  we 
lose  one,  we  have  so  many  left  that  we 
cannot  appreciate  the  lost;  but  the 
child  with  three  toys,  or  the  poor  man 
with  a  clasp  knife  and  a  medal,  knows 
the  bitterness  of  being  deprived  of 
what  little  goods  he  has.  The  only 
touch  of  pathos  in  this  poem  is  the 
despoiling  of  the  corpse  of  its  treas- 
ures —  the  old  greasy  leather  purse,  the 
timber  pipe. 

It  would  be  perhaps  ideal  if  the  stih- 
dent  of  Synge,  before  entering  upon  the 
plays,  were  to  read  the  note  books  in 
which  the  germs  of  the  plays  are  to  be 
found  in  anecdote  and  daily  incident; 
but  this  is  too  much  to  expect.  At  any 
rate,  no  one  can  know  Synge  who  has 
not  read  and  reread  these  marvelous 
records  of  his  life  among  the  folk  in 
Wicklow  and  the  South  and  West. 
They  are  among  one's  permanent 
books,  to  be  taken  down  regularly  from 
time  to  time,  books  of  which  there  is  no 
end. 

Although  there  has  been  some  argu- 
ment as  to  the  chronology  of  the  plays, 
we  have  good  reasons  for  supposing  In 
the  Shadow  of  the  Glen  to  be  the  first. 


This  reveals  Synge  at  once  as  certain  of 
his  touch  and  his  method;  in  fiflict,  his 
handling  is  maybe  surer  in  this  {day 
than  in  any  other.  It  gives  an  immedi- 
ate insight  into  his  peculiar  power  and 
his  achievement,  so  we  may  speak  of 
them  at  once. 

The  outstanding  quality  of  Synge*s 
work  is  its  intensity.  The  characters  in 
his  plays,  during  the  short  while  they 
are  before  us,  make  the  supreme  gesture 
of  their  lives.  They  are  their  own  qxt- 
ome.  All  their  past  life,  everything 
that  has  happened  to  them,  but  leads 
up  to  the  time  we  see  them,  when  in  a 
few  significant  words  and  actions  they 
reach  their  consummation.  Now  we 
know  all  about  them  that  there  is  to 
know:  and  there  is  no  future  action  of 
theirs  that  will  not  be  a  feeble  edio  of 
this  action,  or  one  that  we  can  easily 
foresee. 

This  intensity  is  reached  more  by 
habit  of  mind  than  by  deliberate  art  of 
pen.  A  life  of  intellectual  isolation 
among  the  peasantry,  and  of  long  vigils 
in  the  Wicklow  Hills,  sharpened  Synge*s 
genius  to  that  acuteness  of  perception 
which  can  grasp  essentials  inunediately 
—  which,  in  fact,  sees  nothing  trival  to 
be  weeded  out.  His  conciseness  is  not 
attained  by  critical  erasion;  his  charse- 
ters  think  as  quickly  as  he  does. 

This  play  —  a  mood  perfectly  epit- 
omized, its  hero  no  living  person,  but 
the  Glen  —  is  throughout  so  closely 
woven  that  it  is  difficult  to  select  any 
particular  example  of  this  quality.  To 
anyone  who  will  spend  the  necessary 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  reading  the  whdle, 
no  such  example  wiU  be  necessary. 
Here,  however,  is  one  instance  of  the 
speed  with  which  Synge's  charact^s 
think. 

The  old  man,  who  was  'letting  on  to 
be  dead,'  has  awakened  and  caught  his 
wife  planning  to  marry  a  young  hod, 
whom  she  has  brought  in  as  soon  as  the 
Tramp's  plea  for  shelter  gave  her  an 
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opportunity  to  quit  the  cottage.  He 
flings  open  the  door  and  bids  her  walk 
out;  then  he  turns  to  the  Tramp  .  .  . 
*and  let  you  go  along  with  her,  stranger, 
if  it's  raining  itself,  for  it's  too  much 
talk  you  have  surely/ 

The  Tramp  turns  to  her  and  says: 
'  We  *11  be  going  now,  lady  of  the  house; 
the  rain  is  falling,  but  the  air  is  kind, 
and  it'll  be  a  grand  morning,  by  the 
grace  of  God.' 

Immediately,  you  see,  the  situation 
is  accepted,  and  Nora,  who  three  min- 
utes ago  was  to  wed  the  herd,  is  going 
off  with  the  Tramp.  As  she  goes  she 
turns  to  her  husband :  'You  think  it's  a 
grand  thing  you're  after  doing,  with 
your  letting  on  to  be  dead,  but  what  is 
it  at  all?  .  .  .  What  is  it  you'll  have 
now  but  a  black  life,  Daniel  Burke? 
And  it's  not  long,  I'm  telling  you,  till 
you'll  be  lying  again  under  that  sheet, 
and  you  dead  surely.' 

She  goes;  and  the  man  who  has 
driven  her  out  sits  down  with  the  man 
she  was  to  marry,  and  they  drink 
together. 

Riders  to  the  Sea  is  a  Greek  tragedy, 
and  one  of  the  strangest  things  about  it 
is  that,  when  it  is  perfectly  acted,  its 
preternatural  intensity  does  not  make 
it  seem  less  real.  Although  on  the 
smallest  reflection  we  see  that  there  has 
not  been  time  for  that  to  happen  off  the 
stage  which  is  related  upon  it,  yet,  so 
surely  is  the  atmosphere  of  a  resistless 
fate  suggested,  that  we  accept  and  even 
anticipate  such  happenings.  Synge 
makes  credible  an  hour  fuller,  but  in  ef- 
fect as  short  as  Faust's  last  hour;  and 
in  his  play  we  anticipate  the  stroke  of 
time,  whereas  in  Marlowe's  it  surprises 
us. 

Even  stronger  than  such  kinship  to 
the  Greek  drama  as  is  inunediately  vis- 
ible upon  this  play,  are  the  little  touches 
of  naked  candor  we  are  used  to  in  the 
Greek.  Maurya,  the  old  woman,  when 
the  last  of  her  sons  is  dead,  says :  — 


*  They 're  all  gone  now,  and  there 
is  n't  anything  more  the  sea  can  do  to 
me.  I  '11  have  no  call  now  to  be  up  cry- 
ing and  praying  when  the  wind  breaks 
from  the  South.  ...  I  won't  care 
what  way  the  sea  is  when  the  other 
women  will  be  keening.  ...  It's  a 
great  rest  I'll  have  now,  and  it's  time 
surely.' 

This,  and  the  first  cry  of  the  be- 
reaved parent  in  the  Greek  play,  *I 
have  none  to  feed  me  in  mine  age,'  are 
in  the  same  key,  whose  sound  comes  to 
us  now  a  little  strangely. 

The  Well  of  the  Saints  has  been  con- 
demned as  cynical;  but  a  cynic  would 
have  written  the  first  act  only.  Two 
blind  and  hideous  beggars,  nL  and 
wife,  each  believing  the  other  to  be 
beautiful,  are  healed  of  their  blindness 
by  a  saint,  and  fight  in  the  bitterness  of 
disillusion.  Slowly  their  sight  fails 
them  and,  blind  once  more,  they  reject 
the  saint's  offer  of  a  second  and  per- 
manent healing.  Cruelty,  tenderness, 
mockery,  passions  base  and  noble;  the 
arrogance  of  beauty,  the  coarser  arro- 
gance of  strength,  the  holiness  of  the 
saint,  admirable  in  itself  but  folly  here; 
the  humor  of  a  sly  mind  that  in  a  mo- 
ment turns  to  spite  —  all  are  here  in  a 
unity  in  which  the  writer  seems  but  to 
watch  without  censure  or  interference. 

The  Tinker's  Wedding,  an  early  play 
recast,  is  the  slightest  of  Synge's  plays, 
a  comedy  with  little  beyond  merriment 
to  touch  the  heart.  One  of  the  char- 
acters is  disappointed,  another  has 
moments  of  vision,  and  a  third  is  humil- 
iated; but  none  will  suffer.  The  dis- 
appointment will  heal  —  is  healed 
almost  before  the  play  is  done:  the  vis- 
ionary can  always  lose  her  sorrow  in  a 
pint;  and  no  one  is  left  to  remind  the 
priest  of  a  humiliation  his  complacency 
will  soon  forget.  There  is  a  hint  of  the 
drinking-scene  in  Twelfth  Night,  but 
none  if  its  underlying  sorrow  and 
exaltation. 
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Synge's  masterpiece,  The  Playboy  of 
the  Western  Worlds  seems  likely  to 
arouse  controversy  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  It  is  remarkable  to  what  bitter 
rage  this  play  still  stirs  men  whom  one 
would  thmk  untouched  by  it,  save  on 
the  groimd  of  common  humanity:  for  it 
is  a  satire  on  the  human  race.  Riots 
aboimd  where'er  it  goes;  yet  people  do 
not  conunonly  riot  because  the  human 
race  has  been  satirized. 

In  this  play  a  cowardly  yoimg  man, 
goaded  to  desperate  action,  runs  away, 
tells  a  lie,  and  finds  his  pride;  is  ex- 
posed and  disgraced,  and  finds  the 
courage  of  his  true  self.  *  .  .  .  Ten 
thousand  blessings  upon  all  that's  here, 
for  you've  turned  me  a  likely  gaffer  in 
the  end  of  all,  the  way  I'll  go  romanc- 
ing through  a  romping  lifetime  from 
this  hour  to  the  dawning  of  the  Judg- 
ment Day.' 

He  [is  a  poet  dazed  with  the  shock 
of  realizing  action  —  finding  himself  a 
hero  in  a  world  of  actual  muscular  life 
he  had  scarcely  dared  to  imagine. 

The  characters  in  the  backgroimd  are 
as  rich  and  varied  as  in  any  English 
play  outside  Shakespeare.  Never,  in- 
deed, since  his  time  has  such  a  play 
been  written  in  our  language.  Synge's 
was  a  narrow  genius,  but  in  him  there 
was  more  of  Shakespeare  than  any  man 
has  had  since.  Wisely  he  did  not  at- 
tempt what  lay  beyond  his  power;  and 
it  may  be  said  of  him  in  all  seriousness, 
that  with  everything  in  his  favor,  a 
living  speech  and  a  rich  tiu-bulent  life 
aroimd  him,  in  the  calm  of  his  maturer 
years  he  gave  us  scenes  which  are  true 
descendants  of  the  tavern  scenes  in 
Henry  IV  —  the  carters  rising  in  the 
dawn,  and  the  two  old  men  in  the  gar- 
den, talking  of  Jane  Nightwork  and  the 
years  that  are  over:  *.  .  .  We  have 
heard  the  chimes  at  midnight,  Master 
Shallow.  .  .  .' 

The  speech  of  Michael  James,  the 
publican,  in  blessing  over  the  Playboy 


and  Pegeen,  the  love  scene,  and  the 
Playboy's  account  of  his  deed,  are  of 
the  great  literature.  This  is  a  great 
play. 

Last  comes  the  tragedy  Synge  never 
finished.  As  it  stands,  it  is  little  more 
than  a  lyric.  He  had  intended  to  add  to 
the  love  story  of  Deirdre  and  Naisi  a 
strong  imderplot  of  the  grotesque  and 
supernatural,  and  so  acutely  did  he  feel 
this  lack,  that  shortly  before  his  death 
he  bade  his  two  friends  add  some  such 
element  to  the  play;  but,  as  the  only 
thing  he  could  dien  suggest  was  some 
business  concerning  the  character 
Owen  and  a  knife,  they  thought  it  best 
after  his  death  to  leave  his  work  un- 
touched. As  it  stands,  we  have  a  rough 
version  of  two  acts,  and  a  finished 
third,  containing  scenes  and  speeches  of 
deep  beauty.  *  Every  true  tragedy,* 
said  Lady  Gregory,  'must  be  a  joy  to 
him  who  dies';  and  Deirdre  goes  to  her 
death  exulting,  leaving  behind  an  aged 
bafiled  king,  a  nurse  who  has  outlived 
her  nurseling,  and  the  ruins  of  a  palace 
smoking  to  a  bitter  sky. 

In  Ireland  it  is  common,  among  other 
abuse,  to  call  Synge  an  atheist;  but  the 
only  god  he  ever  mocked  was  the  parti- 
san god  who  makes  the  enemies  of  his 
worshiper  their  footstool.  Read  'The 
Curse,'  a  little  poem  invoking  ven- 
geance on  the  sister  of  an  enemy  of  the 
author's,  who  disapproved  of  The  PUxd^ 
hoy 9  ending  thus:  — 


Lord*  this  judgment  qidddy 

And  I  'm  your  servant,  J.  M.  Synge. 

Nor  was  Synge  a  pessimist.  A  man 
as  he  was,  seeing  good  and  kindness 
everywhere,  and  sorrowing  for  evil,  is 
not  a  pessimist.  Synge  laughs  at  evil, 
but  gently;  at  hypocrisy,  but  gently. 
Evil  is  round  us,  and  the  children  of 
men  are  often  unhappy,  but  there  is 
enough  of  good  in  us  to  promise  better 
days:  — 

The  nin  is  falling,  bat  the  air  is  kind. 


MY  LITTLE  VISITOR  FROM  MOSCOW 
BY  'zwraL' 


From  Velia  Ratm,  July  S 
{pRAOTTc  CoNaEBVAnv»€ocuiJCT  Wnaxr) 


A  LITTLE  visitor,  just  arrived  in 
Prague  from  Russia,  is  walking  up  and 
down  my  study.  He  is  eight,  but  the 
unnaturally  mature  expression  of  hia 
face  makes  him  look  much  older.  His 
hair  is  long ;  there  has  been  no  chance  to 
have  it  cut  for  a  long  time.  His  patched 
trousers  reach  to  his  shoes  —  enoimous 
shoes  he  must  have  gotten  from  a  much 
older  person. 

'  Why  do  you  have  such  a  big  rug  in 
your  room?  You  did  not  sell  it!' 

I  e^qilain  to  him  that  I  brought  the 
rug  from  Russia  before  the  war,  only  to 
receive  the  answer:  'You  know,  you 
could  exchange  it  for  a  mighty  big  lot 
of  bread!  And  all  your  books  are  in 
bookcases!  Why  don't  you  put  the 
books  on  the  shelves  and  sell  the  book- 
cases? You  know,  we  have  sold  all 
our  wardrobes  and  bookcases,  and  we 
burned  an  old  one  in  the  stove  when  it 
was  very  cold.' 

The  next  moment  I  hear  a  frightened 
exclamation.  The  boy  is  standing  near 
my  desk,  looking  with  consternation  at 
an  empty  shell,  a  war  souvenir  that  I 
use  as  a  paper  weight.  'What  —  what 

—  what  is  this?  Don't  you  know  that 

—  you  cannot  have  it !  You  will  get 
arrested  for  that,  you  will  be  — they 
will  —  Why  did  n't  you  hide  it?' 

I  explain  to  him  why  I  do  not  need 
to  hide  it;  but  I  cannot  make  him  feel 
safe. 

'What  is  this?'  he  asks  next  with 
great  curiosity,  looking  into  a  little  box 
where  I  keep  a  small  collection  of  coins. 

*That  is  money.' 

'Money?  How  can  that  be  money?' 


And  he  looks  at  me  in  great  bewilder- 
ment. 

'Why,  yes,  this  is  money.  Don't  you 
Sep,  here  is  a  Russian  ruble,  here  are 
twenty  kopecks,  here  is  a  five-kopeck 
piece  —  a  very  old  one,  two  hundred 
years  old.' 

But  he  cannot  understand  and  says, 
stili  with  an  amazed  look  in  his  eyes: 
'But  these  are  iron.  How  can  money 
bethisway?  Money ismadeof paper!' 
1  try  to  explain  it  to  him,  but  I  can 
Bee  that  he  is  still  in  doubt.  This  re- 
minds me  of  another  small  Russian  ref- 
ugee whom  I  could  hardly  persuade  that 
an  orange  was  not  a  play-ball  but  was 
good  to  eat;  still  another  was  mortally 
afraid  to  taste  such  a  strange-looking 
thing  as  a  piece  of  pastry.  These 
children  never  saw  such  things  in  their 
lives.  HTien  they  first  sat  down  to  din- 
ner with  me  and  the  maid  served  a 
plate  of  Boup  to  each  person,  one  of  the 
boys  asked  his  mother  with  mistrust: 
'  What  will  they  do  now?'  He  could  not 
understand,  because  back  home,  in 
Russia,  they  had  but  one  plate  left, 
from  which  all  ate  together. 

'And  do  you  also  have  books  for 
children?'  my  little  \Tsitor  asks;  and 
the  next  moment  he  starts  reading: 
'Ilaufs  n'onder-Tal^a,  Tales  oj  the  Old 
Cai,'  and  suddenly  he  exclaims:  'You 
ha\'e  Rofrinsnn  Crusoe,  tool  This  is  my 
favorite  book.  And  what  a  gntil  mt:sa 
happened  at  home  because  of  my 
liobinsonl  I  'm  gouig  to  tell  you  about 
it. 

'We  had  a  perquisition  at  our  house. 
They  locked  up  port  of  the  house  and 
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put  a  red  seal  on  the  door.  We  all  re- 
mained in  two  rooms;  my  big  brother 
was  arrested  and  Papa  "conspirated 
himself. " '  (The  child  uses  the  word 
that  has  become  common  now  for  going 
into  hiding.)  *  We  lived  this  way  a  very 
long  time,  and  I  did  n't  like  it;  and  my 
Robinson  was  locked  up  in  the  other 
room.  I  wanted  to  read  it,  so  badly; 
I  had  n't  read  it  for  a  long  time.  And 
—  well  —  when  old  Nurse  went  out  one 
time  I  went  straight  to  the  door  with 
the  red  seal  and  —  cut  it  off.  I  got  my 
Robinson  and  locked  the  door  again. 
And  nothing  would  ever  have  hap- 
pened. Only  one  time  Nurse  looked  at 
the  door  and  saw  the  seal  hanging  loose. 

'  "Who  did  that?  How  did  that  hap- 
pen?" There  was  an  awful  mess.  She 
was  crying  and  saying:  "What  will 
happen  to  us  now! "  But  I  told  her  that 
I  did  it  and  that  nothing  would  happen. 
Then  she  got  up  quick,  dressed  herself, 
and  went  out.  When  she  came  back  she 
carried  a  needle  and  a  hemp  thread. 
She  darned  together  the  ends  of  the 
cord  that  I  had  cut,  and  said:  "Don't 
you  breathe  a  word  about  this!"  She 
said  that  because  Papa  always  says  I 
talk  so  much. 

*Then,  one  day,  the  Red  Guards 
came  again  —  a  new  search.  They 
were  asking  about  Papa  and  I  wanted 
to  tell  them  that  Papa  had  "conspirat- 
ed  himself,"  but  Mamma  and  Nurse 
told  me,  in  a  very,  very  low  voice, 
"Keep  still!"  And  they  began  to  tell 
the  Red  Guards  something  about  Papa 
which  I  could  not  understand,  because 
the  things  they  were  telling  never 
happened. 
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Just  the  same,"  they  said, 
must  search  you." 

'They  looked  at  the  door  where  the 
seal  was  .  .  .  and  they  had  n't 
noticed  anything!  I  began  to  laugh 
and  one  of  them  —  he  must  be  a  Red 
Guard  general,  so  wicked  and  fierce  — 
ji  to  shout  at  me.  I  wanted  to  cry^ 


at  first,  but  then  I  said  to  myself.  No, 
and  No,  I  won't! 

*They  began  to  search  everything. 
They  kept  digging  and  digging,  but  I 
hid  my  Robinson  under  my  coat  so 
they  could  n't  find  it,  and  stood  in  a 
comer.  And  they  were  looking  and 
looking  for  something,  all  the  time.  I 
wished  to  ask  them  what  they  wanted, 
but  then  I  thought:  Let  them  find  it  for 
themselves.  I  won't  help  them!  Why 
did  they  rush  in  like  detectives  or  some- 
thing? 

'Then  I  looked  at  Nurse:  she  was 
winking  and  winking  at  me,  more  and 
more  all  the  time.  Why  was  she  wink- 
ing? And  I  asked  her:  "Why  do  you 
wink  at  me.  Nurse?" 

*What  a  frightful  noise  started! 
They  all  began  to  shout  at  Nurse,  and 
then  they  grabbed  me  and  began  to  un- 
dress me.  At  first  I  thought  I  was 
frightened,  but  then  I  really  was  not 
scared  at  all.  And  all  of  a  sudden  — 
they  foimd  my  iJofciTwon/  What  a  great 
disturbance!  They  shook  it,  they 
turned  every  page,  they  tore  the  cover 
off — My  poor,  poor  Robinsonl  They 
broke  the  cover  in  tiny  pieces;  and  all 
the  time  they  were  scolding  and  shouts 
ing  at  Nurse  and  at  Mamma.  .  .  . 
Then  they  shouted  at  me:  "Dress  your- 
self, you  bourjooy  child,  you!"  At  that 
time,  I  did  not  know  what  "bourjooy" 
meant  and  I  thought  they  said  some- 
thing very  bad.  I  felt  so  sore.  But  I 
did  n't  cry,  just  the  same.  You  know, 
even  now  I  don't  understand  quite 
well  what  "  bourjooy  "  means.  I  know 
boer,"  but  I  can't  imagine  what 
jooy"  is. 

*They  stayed  a  long  time  and  kept 
fussing  and  searching  everywhere,  only 
I  don't  remember  all  they  did;  Mam- 
ma and  Nurse  were  crying  all  the  time. 
Then  the  Guards  went  and  left  one 
soldier  to  watch  us.  He  sat  at  our  door 
with  a  gun  and  a  revolver  and  would 
let  nobody  in.  Manuna  and  Nurge  pre- 
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pared  tea,  got  some  bread  and  a  bottle, 
and  served  him  tea.  He  drank  and 
drank,  very  many  glasses,  so  that  we 
did  n't  have  enough  sugar  to  put  some 
in  every  glass  he  drank.  We  went  to 
bed,  but  he  kept  sitting  there.  The 
next  day  another  soldier  came  to  take 
his  place,  then  again  a  new  one.  We 
had  yoimg  soldiers  and  old  soldiers,  and 
all  of  them  had  guns  and  revolvers.  I 
love  guns  and  revolvers!  You  know,  I 
can  play  soldier  very  well.  Let's  play 
soldier,  will  you?' 

*  All  right;  but  first  tell  me  what  hap- 
pened.' 

'Well,  they  kept  watching  us;  and 
every  day  there  was  a  new  Red  Guard. 
I  talked  with  them  about  war,  but  they 
could  not  tell  me  about  war  because 
they  never  went  to  war.  They  used  to 
say  bad  things  about  war;  but  I  told 
them  that  war  was  the  finest  thing  in 
the  world  and  that  I  should  be  a  com- 
mander when  I  grew  up.  I  asked  them 
to  show  me  their  guns,  but  they 
would  n't.  Only  once  there  was  a  very 
good  Red  Guard  at  our  house.  He 
showed  me  his  rifle  and  even  allowed 
me  to  hold  it!  I  walked  up  and  down 
the  room  with  it  and  he  laughed  and 
said  I  could  not  lift  it  up.  Mamma  and 
Nurse  went  out.  And  then  I  began  to 
tease  him. 

*"You  don't  know  something,"  I 
said,  "you  don't  know —  " 
Yes,"  he  said,  "I  know." 
No,"  I  said,  "you  don't!"  And 
then  I  said :  "  You  are  waiting  for  Papa 
and  you  think  he  will  come  home  some- 
time, but  he  is  n't  coming  and  you  '11 
never  catch  him.  You  are  waiting  here 
for  nothing!" 

* "  Why  is  n't  he  coming?"  the  soldier 
asked. 

Because  he  knows  that  he  must 
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*"How  does  he  know?" 
*"  Because  we  have  a  sign.   Only  I 
can't  tell  that  to  anyone." 


Go  on,  tell  me." 

Well,  all  right,"  I  said,  "I  '11  tell 
you,  but  I  will  not  tell  anyone  else, 
and  you  won't  either.  Do  you  promise? 
Upon  your  honor?" 
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I  do." 
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Well,"  I  said,  "if  there  is  a  chalk 
mark  on  the  outside  door  it  means: 
You  cannot  come  in.  If  it 's  rubbed  oflF 
that  means  it  's  safe  for  everyone  to 
come  in." 

'He  began  to  laugh  and  said: 
"You  big  fool,  oh,  you  big  little  fool, 
you!" 

'Again  he  gave  me  his  rifle  and  I 
walked  with  it.  Then  I  said:  "There  is 
something  else  you  don't  know!" 

'And  he  started  asking  me,  "What  is 
it?  What  is  it?"  and  I  could  n't  get  rid 
of  him.  Then  I  told  him:  "The  seal  on 
our  door  is  mended  together!"  And  I 
went  on  telling  him  that  he  should  n't 
get  scared  because  the  seal  was  a  mend- 
ed one,  for  it  was  I  who  had  cut  it,  and 
I  did  it  to  get  my  Robinson, 

What  Robinson?"  he  asked. 
This  one,"  I  said;  and  I  brought 
him  my  dear  Robinson,  I  showed  him 
the  pictures  and  told  him  how  Robin- 
son lived,  and  that  when  I  grew  up  I 
should  also  be  Robinson  at  first,  and 
afterward  a  general.  The  Red  Guard 
listened  all  the  time  and  then  began 
asking  where  Robinson  lived;  in  what 
country  that  island  was  where  he  lived ; 
I  think  he  wanted  to  go  there  himself. 
And  he  asked  if  Robinson  had  a  wife, 
and  how  many  children  he  had.  I  told 
him  Robinson  had  no  wife  and  no 
children,  but  lived  all  alone.  In  this 
way  we  spent  the  evening  together  un- 
til Mamma  and  Nurse  came  back  and 
gave  us  tea.  When  he  went  away,  I 
told  him  that  when  I  was  a  Robinson 
I  would  take  him  along  as  my  Man 
Friday. 

'After  that  other  Red  Guards  used  to 
come  to  watch  us;  but  after  a  few  more 
days  no  one  came  any  longer,  and  Papa 
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was  able  to  visit  us  for  an  hour  a  day. 
So  everything  ended  all  right,  and  I  had 
walked  around  with  a  real  army  rifle  I' 
The  boy's  chatter  begins  to  lag,  but 
he  still  insists  upon  inspecting  my 
shelves  and  looking  over  the  books.  'I 
love  books  very  much/  he  says,  *and 
I  like  a  place  where  there  are  many, 
many  books ! '  He  folds  his  little  hands 
behind  his  back  and  gravely  walks  up 
and  down  the  room,  looking  down  at 
his  enormous  shoes.  Then  he  suddenly 
runs  out  into  the  next  room. 

At  tea  I  did  not  ask  him  further 
questions.  There  was  conversation 
about  Russia,  of  course.  Most  people 
who  come  from  Russia  can  be  roughly 
classified  into  three  main  groups:  those 
who  complain  of  the  intolerable  con- 
ditions of  life  and  curse  things  there; 
those  who  keep  silent,  as  if  still  stim- 
ned  by  what  they  have  lived  through; 
and  those  who  talk  incessantly  of  plans 
for  delivering  Russia  from  the  Bolshe- 
viki. 

The  father  of  the  little  boy  belonged 
to  the  third  group;  and  I  believe  the 
child  inherited  from  him  his  fondness 
for  talking.  When  the  father  started 
to  describe  the  deterioration  of  the 
schools  in  Russia,  the  son  interrupted 
him  very  resolutely:  *No,  Papa,  our 
school  was  very  nice.  We  never  had 
any  lessons  to  study  and  every  day  we 
got  gruel  and  tea.  Once  they  gave  us 
tea  with  jam.  Please,  give  me  some 
more  jam,'  he  interrupted  himself, 
holding  out  his  saucer.  He  got  more 
jam  and  began  to  eat  it  without  bread 
or  tea. 

'And  then,'  he  continued,  *  there 
were  very  good  boys  and  girls  in  our 
school.  One  little  girl,  Sonia,  and  my- 
self used  to  "lie  in  ambush"  every  day 
under  the  main  stairs  of  our  house. 
Her  brother  was  with  us  too  —  he  was 
oiu-  head-yardman  formerly  —  and  we 
would  start  to  hiss  and  howl  as  soon  as 


anybody  went  up  or  down.  We  would 
keep  howling  and  hissing  and  peo- 
ple would  get  awfully  scared.  And 
one  time  —  But  I  must  n't  tell  about 
that  — '  And  he  busied  himself  spread- 
ing butter  on  his  bread. 

The  father  began  to  tell  how  he 
trembled  for  his  family  during  the 
whole  period  of  his  arrest. 

'And  I  was  n't  afraid  at  all,'  said  the 
youngster.  'I  am  really  afraid  of  noth- 
ing! I  am  not  even  afraid  of  Lenin. 
When  they  had  Papa  arrested  I  really 
and  truly  wanted  to  go  to  see  Lenin 
and  tell  him:  "If  you  don't  set  Papa 
free  I  shall  go  and  tdl  the  Tcheka  on 
you.  Let  them  arrest  you ! "  But  Mam- 
ma did  not  let  me  go.  I  am  only  afraid 
of  automobiles.  They  go  so  fast,  like 
mad.  I  cannot  see  them  because  I 
have  my  father's  cap  —  it  's  big  and 
covers  my  eyes.  And  the  automobiles 
never  signal  except  when  they  are  real 
close  —  I  know  they  won't  run  over 
me,  but  I  am  afraid  — ' 

Our  general  conversation  continued. 
The  boy  listened  intently,  and  finaUy 
began  to  whisper  to  his  father.  The 
father  burst  out  laughing. 

'Did  you  tell  that  to  our  host?'  he 
asked  the  boy. 

'No,'  the  little  fellow  replied  bash^ 
fully.  And  then,  with  a  little  more 
courage:  'I  think  he  is  willing,  though.* 

'He  wants  you  to  keep  him,'  the 
father  said  to  me.  'But  then,'  he  add- 
ed, turning  to  the  boy,  *how  could  we 
manage  it?  You  know  you  are  reg- 
istered as  my  son.' 

The  little  boy  never  hesitated. 
'You  '11  exchange  me,  Pkpa,'  he  said, 
'for  bread  or  for  a  rug  —  * 

When  the  general  laughter  subsided, 
I  told  him  that  I  was  perfectly  willing 
to  'buy'  him.  He  smiled  broadly,  his 
eyes  sparkled,  and  he  began  to  wiggle 
on  his  chair  impatiently.  When  they 
were  going  home,  he  once  again  opened 
the  door  from  the  hall  into  the  fltady 
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and  once  more  looked  over  the  room 
that  he  liked  so  well. 

The  next  evening  the  dog  barked  in 
the  yard  and  I  imderstood  that  some- 
one was  coming.  There  was  a  low 
knock  at  the  door.  I  opened.  There 
stood  little  Vasia,  his  big  cap  over  his 
eyes  and  the  same  enormous  shoes  on 


his  feet.  He  had  a  knapsack  over  his 
shoulder,  which  seemingly  contained 
boxes  or  books.  He  lifted  his  head 
very  high,  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  from 
imder  his  cap,  and  looked  at  me  with 
shining  eyes  and  a  bright  smile. 

'What  is  it?'  I  asked  him. 

*But  you  —  You  bought  me,  did  n't 
you?'  said  the  child. 


RESURRECTED  POMPEII 

BY  DR.  HANS  EARTH 

From  the  Berliner  TageblaU,  Jtdy  15,  August  1 
(Raoicai/-Libebal  Daily) 


A  BLAZING  sun  glares  in  the  deep- 
blue  heaven.  The  dead  city  lies  silent 
in  its  eternal  slimiber.  Just  a  sugges- 
tion  of  vapor  rises  from  the  neighb^g 
moimtain  that  reposes  indolently  and 
peacefully  above  us,  as  if  it  never  had 
suddenly  turned  into  a  beast  of  prey 
and,  more  than  eighteen  centuries  ago, 
devoured  the  tempting  booty  that  lay 
at  its  feet.  An  indefinable  spirit  of 
yearning  and  melancholy  seems  to 
whisper  from  the  oleander  trees  Hor- 
ace's lament  at  the  flight  of  time:  Eheu 
fugaces    .     .     .    Postume^  Postume. 

We  heard  little  of  Pompeii  during  the 
war,  although  work  continued  there 
despite  hostilities.  But  now  the  ruins 
are  again  receiving  their  due  of  human 
interest  and  attention.  The  new  exca- 
vations extend  some  five  hundred  yards 
along  the  old  Via  Abimdantia  in  the 
direction  of  Porta  Urbulana,  begixming 
at  the  residence  of  Epidius  Rufus.  A 
high  board-fence  divides  this  new  dis- 
trict from  the  old.  The  portion  cleared 
along  this  winding  suburban  road  ex- 


tends but  a  little  way  back  from  the 
old  street  line.  The  first  object  of  the 
directors  of  the  work  has  been  to  expose 
the  fagades  of  the  buildings  in  order  to 
get  a  general  view  of  the  street.  Only 
when  there  was  a  promise  of  discoveries 
of  exceptional  interest  have  they  dug 
beyond  a  facade  and  removed  the  ashes 
from  the  interior. 

A  glance  along  the  Via  Abundantia 
produces  a  very  different  impression 
from  that  given  by  streets  previously 
excavated.  It  reveals,  what  we  lack- 
ed hitherto,  upper  stories  with  lofty 
windows,  and  carefully  restored  tile- 
roofs  with  balconies  and  pillared  ter- 
races that  almost  suggest  the  paintings 
of  Leonardo.  An  interesting  building 
stands  almost  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  excavation.  It  is  a  citizen's  resi- 
dence that  was  undergoing  repairs 
when  the  catastrophe  occurred.  The 
rooms  are  only  partly  decorated.  In 
one  chamber  the  frieze  has  been  com- 
pleted, in  others  only  the  decorations 
in  lower  walls.  Tlie  workmen  or  artists^ 
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surprised  at  their  labor,  left  their  tools 
and  materials  in  the  courtyard.  The 
prettiest  thing  in  the  building  is  a 
niche-like  sanctuary  decorated  in  blue 
with  figures  in  white  relief.  These  por- 
tray episodes  from  the  Trojan  War  —  a 
very  popular  subject  in  Pompeii.  The 
next  house  contains  a  large  establish- 
ment for  fulling  cloth,  with  all  its  ap- 
paratus preserved.  We  found  a  system 
of  fulling  troughs,  and  a  red  impluvium 
with  statues  of  the  gods.  In  the  richly 
decorated  atrium  are  presses  for  finish- 
ing woollen  fabrics,  and  other  utensils 
used  in  the  trade.  Everywhere  the  walls 
arc  decorated  with  those  charming, 
graceful  figures  which  are  so  character- 
istic of  Pompeii.  Where  would  you  find 
a  woollen  mill  to-day  in  which  the  pro- 
prietor and  his  employees  work  in  such 
artistic  surroundings?  To  the  rear  is 
a  kitchen  with  bronze  cooking  utensils, 
and  the  charred  remains  of  a  good-sized 
joint  of  mutton.  On  the  second  story 
is  an  airy  porch  for  drying  cloth. 

Evidently  the  employees  in  this  es- 
tablishment were  also  politicians:  there 
is  an  inscription  on  the  outer  wall  de- 
claring that  *all  the  workers  in  the 
trade'  will  vote  for  a  certain  Holco- 
nium,  J.  Holconium  .  .  .  fuUones 
universi  rogant  There  was  evidently 
a  young  lady  among  the  latter,  who 
enjoyed  some  distinction  in  their 
company;  the  name  CucuUa  occurs 
several  times. 

Next  to  these  fulling  works  stood  the 
house  of  a  certain  Ingenuus  who  lived  in 
the  first  story;  he  probably  enjoyed  an 
independent  income  and  had  no  special 
business.  Next  beyond  was  a  fruit 
store  decorated  with  Bacchic  symbols, 
masks,  goblets,  and  Medusa  heads, 
painted  in  gold  upon  a  red  background. 
It  belonged  to  a  certain  Pomarius  Fe- 
lix, and  he  was  evidently  pestered  by 
lawless  or  imtidy  people  of  the  quarter, 
for  he  had  his  wall  decorated  with 
paintings  of  big  snakes,  according  to 


the  proverb:  Pinge  duos  angues,  sacer 
est  locus  (Paint  two  serpents,  the  place 
is  sacred). 

On  the  other  side  of  the  street  the 
fa^de  of  a  large  warehouse  belonging 
to  Marcus  Csecilius  Verecundus,  cloth 
dealer,  has  been  cleared.  This  man  was 
a  citizen  of  some  prominence,  whose 
name  appears  elsewhere  in  the  city. 
The  whole  facade  is  covered  with  bril- 
liant paintings.  These  are  not  master- 
pieces, any  more  than  the  other  frescoes 
of  Pompeii,  but  they  throw  much  light 
upon  the  manners  and  morals  of  their 
day.  The  topmost  figure  is  Mercury, 
just  leaving  a  little  temple  with  a  purse 
in  his  hand.  He  wears  broad  yellow 
breeches  and  has  ox-like  eyes  that  give 
him  a  fixed,  staring  expression.  He  is 
evidently  the  patron  god  of  Mr.  Vere- 
cimdus. 

On  one  side  of  the  portal  is  a  picture 
of  a  ship  drawn  by  elephants  and 
steered  by  a  Pompeian  Venus  wearing  a 
blue  mantle  and  a  golden  crown.  On 
the  left  are  Cupids  and  the  goddesses 
of  Abundance  and  Fortune.  Below  is  a 
fresco  frieze  showing  red-headed,  scan- 
tily clad  laborers  and  clerks  at  their 
work,  as  well  as  their  employer,  Vere- 
cundus, holding  a  carpet  in  his  out- 
stretched arms.  Near  him  is  his  wife, 
who  also  works  in  the  shop.  She  stands 
beyond  a  table  filled  with  slippers, 
sandals,  gloves,  and  little  packages, 
haggling  with  a  customer  wearing  a 
blue  cloak,  who  sits  upon  a  neighboring 
bench.  Evidently  he  is  trying  to  beat 
down  prices;  she  has  lifted  her  eyes  to 
heaven  in  indignant  protest,  and  is 
waving  her  hands  in  the  air  just  as  a 
market  woman  in  Southern  Italy  would 
do  to-day.  A  flask  of  wine  stands 
handy  as  a  consoler. 

Next  comes  a  house  with  Venus  and 
the  four  gods.  Over  the  entrance  b  a 
frieze  with  medallions  of  Jufnter, 
Saturn,  Mercury,  and  Diana.  Below 
them  files  a  incturesque  procesaioii:  a 
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Pompeiian  Venus  in  a  red  robe,  seated 
upon  a  green  throne  and  surrounded 
by  musicians  and  priests  and  priestesses 
carrying  incense.  Before  the  goddess 
is  an  altar  with  a  glowing  fire  and  a 
many-^rmed  golden  candlestick.  In  a 
comer  is  an  admirable  marble  head  of  a 
bearded  Bacchus  set  in  a  fresco.  Be- 
yond is  the  boiler  of  a  dye-house,  pro- 
jecting slightly  into  the  street.  Into 
the  walls  of  a  structure  farther  on  is 
built  an  altar  with  the  portraits  and 
names  of  the  four  ward  supervisors, 
the  so-called  vici  magistri  —  Successus, 
Victor,  Asklepiades,  and  Constans. 

Lararia  and  tabernse  enliven  the  dis- 
trict beyond.  Just  as  we  are  greeted 
everywhere  in  Italy  to-day  by  Madon- 
nas and  figures  of  the  saints,  so  in  this 
ancient  Roman  town  images  of  the 
Lares  or  household  gods  salute  us  con- 
stantly from  the  house  walls.  Both  the 
Lares  and  the  shopkeepers  are  repre- 
sented as  Bacchic  characters.  They 
have  bright  red  hair,  encircled  with 
green  wreaths,  and  wear  yellow  coats 
—  genial  deities  attending  serpent-en- 
twined altars  and  lifting  on  high  foam- 
ing beakers  of  wine.  In  one  fresco  these 
merry  creatures  are  holding  above  their 
heads  a  great  horn  from  which  the  red 
wine  pours  in  a  full  stream  into  cups 
below.  Under  this  a  worshiper  of  the 
divinity  had  written :  Per  Lares  Sanctis^ 
simos  rogo  te  ut  .  .  .  {I  beg  thee  by 
the  all  holy  Lares  .  .  .  )  The  rest  is 
undecipherable. 

Then  follow  taverns  or  refreshment 
stalls.  Most  of  them  are  counter-like 
bars  of  bright  marble  where  patrons 
were  served  directly  on  the  street. 
Capacious  earthernware  jars  are  set  in- 
to the  marble  top  to  hold  the  liquors. 
Few  of  the  establishments  had  sitting 
accommodations.  Those  were  pro- 
vided in  the  Anima  bar  near  the  House 
of  the  Twelve  Gods;  and  doubtless  the 
priests  of  the  ward,  Successus,  Victor, 
Asklepiades,  and  Constans,  dropped  in 
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there  for  their  evening  dram.  Punch 
was  also  served,  —  a  warm  wine  or 
something  of  the  kind,  —  for  a  kettle  in 
one  of  these  places  was  still  two  fifths 
full  of  liquid  when  first  imcovered; 
and  since  the  building  was  buried  deep 
under  the  ashes,  it  could  hardly  have 
got  there  after  the  disaster.  These 
places  also  possess  a  great  number  of 
well-preserved  containers  of  various 
forms:  jars  shaped  like  foxes,  hens,  and 
the  like. 

Many  private  homes  are  inter- 
spersed with  these  other  buildings.  On 
the  left  is  a  little  mansion  with  a  high, 
pillared  terrace.  It  was  the  residence  of 
Priest  Amandus,  and  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion: Amandus  Sacerdos  .  .  .  rogai. 
Another  residence  has  two  large  doors 
with  a  shop  between.  Here  we  come 
upon  two  frescoes:  Romulus,  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  war,  and  ^neas  bear- 
ing Anchises  on  his  shoulders. 

The  villa  of  the  ^dile  or  Duumvir, 
Aulus  Trebius  Valens,  is  particularly 
interesting.  The  entire  front  is  cover- 
ed with  election  posters,  theatre  an- 
noimcements,  and  other  advertise- 
ments. Not  only  men,  but  also  women 
appeal  for  votes  for  their  favorite  can- 
didates. We  can  read  also,  in  a  clear, 
fair  hand,  an  annoimcement  in  red  let- 
ters of  the  next  gladiatorial  games,  to 
which  the  public  is  urgently  invited. 
Thirty  pairs  of  gladiators  from  the 
school  of  Valens  Senior  and  twenty 
pairs  from  the  school  of  Valens  Junior 
are  to  appear.  Other  sports  are  to  be 
held  at  Puteoli  at  the  cost  of  the  Em- 
peror: muneribus  Augustorum.  It  is 
regularly  stated  that  there  will  be  also 
fights  with  wild  animals,  as  well  as 
athletic  sports,  and  that  awnings  will 
be  provided:  Venaiio,  Athletae.  Vela 
erurU. 

One  of  the  poster-writers  (scriptores) 
has  smuggled  in  a  joke  of  his  own :  Laiu 
temariiy  tene  sealant!  (Lantern  men,  hold 
the  ladders  steady!)  More  sentimental 
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inscriptions  also  occur.  A  Marcellus 
laments:  Marcellus  amat  Promestinam^ 
sed  rum  curatur  (Marcellus  loves  Prse- 
nestina  but  she  does  not  care  for  him) ; 
or  Hie  fuimus  eari  duo  nos  sine  fine 
sodales,  Nomina  sunt  .  .  .  (We,  two 
friends  for  eternity,  tarried  here.  Our 
names  are  .  .  .  )  Inside  the  house  are 
evidences  of  well-to-do  comfort.  The 
chambers  have  handsome  frescoes,  and 
on  the  wall  of  the  atrium  we  find  a 
reckoning,  consisting  merely  of  X's  or 
Roman  tens.  In  the  house  of  Trebius, 
almost  adjacent,  is  a  lofty  salle  d'armes 
adorned  with  military  and  naval  tro- 
phies, like  a  modem  gymnasium. 
There  are  white  paintings  on  bright  red 
surfaces  —  goddesses,  victors,  guardian 
spirits,  with  gladiatorial  weapons,  can- 
delabra, and  Roman  eagles. 

Next  comes  the  residence  of  Hyme- 
nseus  the  Moralist.  I  should  call  him 
the  Pharisee,  if  that  did  not  soimd 
so  absurd  of  Grceco-Roman  Pompeii. 
This  house  has  been  fully  excavated. 
Its  modest  fa^de  gave  no  suggestion 
of  what  was  behind.  On  the  ground 
floor  are  an  entrance-hall,  a  dining- 
room,  and  other  apartments.  In  the 
dining-room  is  a  stone  table  with  couch- 
es for  the  diners,  where  official  guests 
presumably  conducted  themselves  be- 
comingly, and  there  were  none  of  the 
wild  revels  that  Petronius  relates  of 
Trimalchio's  boon  companions.  For 
the  master  of  the  house,  Hymenseus, 
was  a  stickler  for  morals  and  respecta- 
bility, as  the  stem  maxhns  on  the  walls 
record:  Lascivos  voUus  et  blandos  aufer 
ocellos  —  Conjuge  ab  aUerius^  sit  tibi  in 
ore  pudorl  (Do  not  pay  court  to  other 
men's  wives!)  A  second  maxim  warns 
against  strife  and  controversy;  a  third 
counsels  cleanliness  in  both  person  and 
conduct. 

However,  Hymenseus  had  another 
apartment  where  he  received  his  more 
intimate  friends.  This  was  on  the  sec- 
ond floor,  and  consisted  of  a  gorgeous 


sun  parlor  with  a  dumb-waiter  from  the 
kitchen.  This  room,  beautifully  deco- 
rated in  gold  and  red,  betrays  an  at- 
mosphere quite  different  from  that  of 
the  moralist's  sedate  dining-room  be- 
low. For  instance,  there  is  a  picture  of 
a  sleeping  Ariadne  with  a  satyr  and  a 
little  Cupid  stealing  her  robe. 

Evidently  the  pious  hypocrite  stood 
in  none  too  good  repute  with  his  neigh- 
bors, for  he  foimd  it  advisable  to  print 
in  big,  fat  letters  on  the  front  of  his 
villa:  Cacator^  cave  mabim^  ayi,  si  con- 
tempseris^  habeas  Jovem  iratum;  and 
down  the  long  side-wall  of  the  building 
there  is  repeated  again,  in  giant  letters: 
Cacator,  cave  malum^  cacaior,  eaoe  ma" 
luniy  suggesting  that  Pompeiians  took 
particular  pleasure  in  bestowing  their 
insults  upon  the  villa  of  Hymenseus. 

Opposite  this  residence  are  several 
houses  of  great  interest  for  the  social 
history  of  the  time.  These  include  the 
residence  of  a  goldsmith,  Cerealis.  It 
contains  a  sleeping-room  with  a  bed 
and  some  magnificent  frescoes,  and  a 
subterranean  vaulted  chamber  richly 
decorated  and  possibly  used  for  certain 
mystic  rites.  There  is  also  a  suite  of 
apartments  of  different  sizes,  lighted 
from  above.  In  the  nighttime  two  of 
the  rooms  were  lighted  by  lamps  set  in- 
to the  partition  between  them.  In  the 
richly  furnished  vaulted  chamber  five 
corpses  were  foimd — imfortunates  who 
delayed  flight  too  long  when  the  catas- 
trophe came.  Their  postures  betrayed 
their  intense  terror.  Two  young  girls . 
were  wrapped  in  each  other's  arms. 
And  the  perfectly  preserved  features  of 
a  young  man,  with  thunbles  on  his 
fingers,  likewise  recall  the  tragedy  as 
vividly  as  if  it  occurred  but  yester- 
day. 

The  wealthiest  resident  along  the 
street,  so  far  as  it  has  been  excavated, 
was  a  certain  Messius,  whose  mansk>n 
is  of  almost  imperial  extent  and  sump- 
tuousnesB.  It  contains  a  great  number 
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of  brightly  decorated  sleeping-cham- 
bers, besides  many  roomy  apartments 
adorned  with  frescoes  in  gold  and  red, 
mostly  representing  scenes  from  my- 
thology and  the  Trojan  War.  In  one 
room,  called  the  yellow  chamber,  are 
the  portraits  of  four  young  ladies,  pre- 
sumably the  daughters  of  Messius. 
One  girl,  with  large,  oriental  eyes,  wears 
earrings  and  a  green  robe. 

However,  the  finest  thing  in  this  gen- 
tleman's picture-gallery  is  just  under 
the  portico  leading  into  the  garden, 
where  there  was  a  mosaic  fountain  sur- 
rounded by  statues  and  a  pergola.  On 
the  right  and  left  are  pictures  of  Nar- 
cissus gazing  into  the  water,  and  of  the 
touching  tragedy  of  Pyramus  and  This- 
be.  The  colors  are  as  fresh  as  if  they 
were    painted    yesterday.     Below    is 


written  proudly :  Lucius  pinxit.  A  little 
beyond,  one  descends  to  a  peristyle 
adorned  with  little  shrines  and  reach- 
es another  nymphseum  adorned  with 
frescoes  of  Artemis  and  Aktceon.  It 
has  taken  almost  two  years  to  excavate 
this  building. 

Mr.  Messius  lived  in  a  rather  odd 
neighborhood.  Diagonally  across  dwelt 
the  old  hypocrite  Hymenseus,  who  prob- 
ably hung  about  his  windows  spying 
on  Messius's  pretty  daughters.  If  we 
may  judge  from  a  large  laurel  crown 
painted  over  the  door,  a  poet-laureate 
resided  on  his  right;  and  directly  adja- 
cent to  the  entrance  of  his  siunptuous 
home  was  a  drinking-shop  built  into 
the  mansion  itself.  There,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  graffiti,  the  best  of  order 
was  not  always  maintained. 


ALI  BABA 

BY  HENRI  BARBUSSE 

The  following  story  is  one  of  the  earlier  works  of  this  distinguished  French  vyriter.] 

From  Pester  Lloydy  Jidy  27 
(German-Hungarian  Daily) 


The  whole  family  was  busied,  with 
eager  and  touching  zeal,  on  the  toilette 
of  Ali  Baba,  who  was  to  be  exhibited  at 
the  dog  show  at  nine  o'clock. 

The  gigantic  Saint  Bernard  stood 
motionless  upon  his  massive  legs  and 
let  himself  be  combed  and  fondled  by 
half  a  dozen  tender  hands.  His  jet 
black  eyes  rolled  in  the  ruby  rings  that 
encircled  them.  Only  rarely  would  he 
even  bend  his  great  rugged  head  to  one 
side,  and  shake  slightly  his  woolly, 
freshly  washed  coat.    In  the  humble 


flat  of  the  government  clerk  who  was 
his  owner,  he  looked  like  a  rich  and 
courted  relative  wearing  a  costly  new 
fur  wrap  and  much  out  of  place  in  his 
modest  surroimdings. 

At  last  the  whole  family  set  forth. 
The  father  led  the  procession  down  the 
tenement  stairs;  next  came  the  moth- 
er, whose  chubby  tender  countenance 
seemed  always  hovering  between  smiles 
and  tears;  then  Ali  Baba  stalked  down 
the  footworn  steps  with  monumental 
composure,  as  if  he  were  descending 
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Mont  Blanc;  and  last  of  all  trotted 
Louis  and  Antoinette,  who  tried  to 
assume  a  dignified  pose,  in  spite  of  their 
short  legs,  and  to  hold  their  heads  stiff 
and  erect.  The  giant  dog,  whose  back 
reached  almost  to  the  height  of  his 
little  friends,  aroused  admiration  and 
wonder  on  the  streets.  Passers-by 
would  stop  and  make  remarks  to  each 
other,  pleasant  or  otherwise,  according 
to  their  breeding.  Louis  whispered: 
'They  are  talking  about  us.' 

Ali  Baba  was  the  success  of  the  dog 
show;  and  this  well  compensated  the 
family  for  all  their  sacrifices  in  his 
behalf.  The  four-legged  giant  had  be- 
come the  centre  of  their  family  circle. 
He  was,  to  be  sure,  a  rather  unexpected 
blessing.  When  the  father  had  brought 
home  one  evening  a  dirty,  wriggling  ball 
of  wool  that  he  had  picked  up  in  the 
gutter,  no  one  could  have  imagined  it 
would  grow  into  a  great,  magnificent 
animal  like  Ali  Baba.  The  whole 
family  took  the  little  thing  to  their 
hearts  at  once.  At  first  they  petted 
and  loved  him,  as  they  would  a  helpless 
infant;  later,  as  if  he  were  a  brother. 
They  told  him  a  hundred  times  a  day 
how  much  they  loved  him;  and  he 
listened  with  an  understanding  glance. 
They  put  their  arms  around  his  neck, 
whenever  they  wished  to  attract  his 
notice,  and  he  reciprocated  a  hundred- 
fold their  affection.  How  many  kisses 
had  the  children  implanted  upon  his 
glorious  coat  of  snow  and  gold! 

During  the  past  year  or  more,  how- 
ever, the  family  had  to  put  up  with 
constant  discomforts,  and  to  make 
many  sacrifices,  in  order  to  keep  their 
inmiense  pet  in  their  little  tenement. 
The  tiny  fiat  seemed  as  inadequate  for 
him  as  a  glass  hotbed  might  be  for 
some  gigantic  tropical  plant.  Although 
M.  Langl6's  salary  had  recently  been 
raised,  there  was  less  left  over  for  the 
family  than  before,  as  Ali  Baba  grew 
and  grew. 


But  what  did  that  matter?  The  dog 
was  not  only  the  joy  of  the  family,  but 
its  pride,  its  distinction  —  something 
that  made  its  members  different  frcrni 
other  people,  and  lifted  them  above 
their  humble  neighbors. 

At  the  dog  show,  where  his  great 
head  towered  like  that  of  an  innocent 
prisoner  behind  the  iron  bars  of  his 
cage,  Ali  Baba  was  the  centre  of 
attraction.  Father  Langl6  had  a  season 
ticket  and  attended  every  day.  E^ach 
night  he  brought  home  new  reports  of 
the  Saint  Bernard's  success.  Visitors 
stood  in  crowds  in  front  of  number  681. 
An  attendant,  a  man  with  the  insig- 
nia of  distinguished  military  service, 
prophesied,  almost  promised,  that  he 
would  win  first  prize  in  his  class. 

On  the  third  day  the  father  did  not 
get  home  until  nearly  eight  o'clock  at 
night.  His  face  was  red  with  excite- 
ment; he  exclaimed  as  soon  as  he 
entered:  'I  have  come  in  from  the 
country.' 

Three  mouths  opened  with  astonish- 
ment. Catching  his  breath,  he  con- 
tinued: 'M.  Tardieu,  the  great  dog- 
fancier,  wanted  to  buy  Ali  Baba. 
Naturally  I  refused,  although  he  pointed 
out  to  me  that  the  dog  would  be  much 
better  off  in  his  kennels  than  in  our 
fifth-story  flat.  To  make  it  short  — 
when  he  saw  that  I  would  not  part  with 
him  for  money,  do  you  know  what  he 
offered  me?  A  little  furnished  country- 
cottage  with  a  garden  at  St.  Mauer  on 
the  Seine.  I  did  not  want  to  accept  it, 
but  all  the  gentlemen  present  ui^ged  me 
strongly  to  do  so.  Beautiful  as  the 
animal  is,  they  said,  it  is  not  a  miracle. 
I  have  been  out  to  look  at  the  house  — 
our  house!' 

All  three  trembled  with  emotion. 
Finally  Madame  Langl6  found  breath 
to  say:  *And  he?* 

'We  shall  be  able  to  visit  him  as 
often  as  we  want  to.  He  will  stay  for 
some  time  in  Paris  before  he  goes  to 
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Switzerland.  Children,  we  own  a  place 
of  our  own;  Sunday  we  move  to  St. 
Mauer.' 

A  house  all  their  own,  fully  furnished, 
with  flowers  around  it!  It  was  too 
marvelous  a  stroke  of  luck  not  to  turn 
the  heads  of  these  poor  people.  They 
laughed,  rejoiced,  and  clapped  their 
hands  over  the  thought  of  this  unex- 
pected bit  of  paradise  that  had  fallen 
suddenly  into  their  laps. 

Saturday  evening,  after  the  contract 
was  signed  and  the  house  with  its 
furniture  and  trees  really  belonged  to 
them,  they  began  to  breathe  again.  A 
great  solemn  silence  filled  their  himible 
flat.  Then  Louis's  trembling  voice 
broke  the  silence:  *Ali  Baba?' 

*We  have  a  house  of  our  own,' 
replied  Antoinette. 

Until  then  they  could  talk  only  of 
the  house.  Sunday  they  went  out.  It 
was  charmingly  situated  in  a  big 
meadow,  from  which  it  was  separated 
by  a  low  hedge  with  a  picket-gate. 
They  were  more  than  deUghted  — 
they  were  intoxicated — with  this  fairy- 
like little  oasis.  At  six  o'clock  the  sun 
sank,  bidding  them  farewell  like  a 
princess,  after  having  shown  them 
around  their  little  estate.  Twilight 
strewed  her  delicate  dark  flowers  over 
the  countryside.  The  children  stood 
hand  in  hand,  and  felt  for  a  moment  as 
if  they  were  lost  in  some  vast  emptiness, 
left  by  the  absence  of  their  big  playr 
mate. 

*  What's  he  doing  now?'  asked 
Antoinette. 

*He  is  homesick,'  said  Louis;  and 
he  looked  down  despondently  into  his 
empty  hands. 

*Just  see  here,'  said  the  father. 
*Here  is  a  pump.  Do  you  see  the  little 
handle?  That  hole  there  is  for  the 
water  to  run  away.' 

In  the  distance  a  dog  was  barking. 
They  were  suddenly  silent,  all  thinking 


of  the  same  thing.  Then  they  con- 
tinued their  tour  of  exploration,  but 
less  eagerly  than  a  moment  before. 

The  father  coughed  and  said:  *He 
will  be  very  happy  with  the  great  dog- 
fancier  and  with  lots  of  other  dogs  for 
company.  It's  great  luck  for  him,  the 
old  boy;  he  will  have  men  to  look  after 
him,  and  a  regular  doctor  to  see  after 
his  health.' 

*Yes,'  said  the  mother,  'but  he  is 
not  with  us.' 

*We  mustn't  be  selfish,'  reproved 
the  father,  adding  quickly:  *We  must 
think  of  the  future  and  of  old  age. 
Now  we  have  a  place  of  our  own.* 

*Yes,'  replied  the  mother  mechani- 
cally. She  sat  on  a  bench  in  the  shade 
and  listened  in  the  way  one  does  to  the 
sympathetic  condolences  of  a  caller  in 
a  time  of  mourning. 

*Yes,'  added  the  little  girl  in  a  low 
voice.  *He  is  lucky  —  poor  old  Ali 
Baba.' 

Tears  rose  to  the  mother's  eyes,  and 
in  the  simpleness  of  her  heart  she  foimd 
the  right  word:  'It  is  as  if  he  had  died, 
and  we  had  inherited  his  estate.' 

Just  then  something  heavy  boimced 
against  the  picket-gate. 

*  There  he  is!'  shouted  Louis,  joy- 
fully. 

And  it  was  he,  indeed.  A  great  lion- 
like head  appeared  above  the  hedge. 

All  four  stood  up.  They  made  an 
involuntary  motion  toward  the  gate, 
and  then  stopped  and  looked  at  each 
other  in  embarrassment. 

*He  has  run  away,'  murmured  the 
man,  and  his  mouth  quivered. 

*Open  the  gate,'  said  the  wife  in  a 
trembling  voice. 

Louis  ran  down  the  gravel  walk. 
The  others  stood  awkwardly  like 
children  caught  in  a  piece  of  mischief. 
They  felt  as  if  they  must  conceal  from 
the  visitor  what  they  had  done;  and 
they  did  not  know  how  to  do  so. 


BEAVER 


[The  game  of  Beaoer  here  deeonbed  hoe  become  eo  ^popiihir  uiA  BriUdk  (off  «t  to 
violerU  protest  in  the  press  from  unhappy  beardr^wearers  tm  that  eountry.  The  Snammmto  «•• 
cident  is  a  British  version  of  the  movement  in  that  ctfy  to  oommsmoraU  IA#  daif§  qf  tk§  Forti^ 
Niners,  by  reverting  to  thejaoial  decorations  popular  in  California  wktm  barban  wtn  paid  or 
the  same  scale  as  goldrminers  and  safety  razors  were  unknown.] 


From  the  New  Statesman,  August  1ft 
(Liberal  Labob  Webklt) 


Nothing  could  more  effectively 
demonstrate  the  confused  state  of  the 
civilized  world  at  the  present  moment 
than  the  fact  that  while  the  inhabitants 
of  England  are  playing  (or  supposed  to 
be  playing)  Beaver,  the  male  inhabit- 
ants of  Sacramento  were  ordered  a  few 
months  ago  to  grow  beards  on  pain  of 
being  fined  half-a-doUar  a  day.  Thus 
are  beards  turned  into  sport  in  one 
patch  of  the  planet  while  they  are  pub- 
licly reverenced  in  another.  In  this 
respect  the  people  of  Sacramento  rather 
than  the  people  of  England  arc  follow- 
ers of  the  ancient  tradition. 

To  play  Beaver  is  to  put  oneself  on  a 
level  with  the  children  who  cried,  *Go 
up,  thou  baldhead!'  to  Elisha,  for  to 
laugh  at  a  superfluity  of  hairs  on  the 
chin  is  as  bad  as  to  laugh  at  the  want  of 
them  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Apart 
from  this,  a  nation  that  owes  so  much 
to  the  Old  Testament  should  treat 
beards  with  respect.  The  Jew  has  al- 
ways put  beards  in  their  right  place, 
which  is  on  human  chins.  To  neglect 
the  beard  in  Old  Testament  times  was 
regarded  as  a  sign  of  madness,  and 
right  through  the  centuries  eminent 
Jews  have  held  that  to  remove  the 
beard  was  a  sin,  seeing  that  God  origi- 
nally gave  man  a  beard  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  woman.  Heretics 
again  and  again  revolted  in  favor  of  the 
clip  or  the  clean  shave,  but  the  caba- 
lists  returned  to  sanity  with  the  procla- 
mation that  even  to  shorten  the  beard 
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with  scissors  was  a  great  sin ;  and  it  was 
said  of  their  master,  Isaac  Luria,  that  so 
scrupulous  was  he  in  the  care  of  his 
beard  that  he  even  kept  his  hands  from 
it  Mest  the  contact  diould  cause  any 
hairs  to  drop  from  it.* 

Judaism  was  again  and  again  cloven 
asunder  by  the  dispute  about  beards. 
One  ribald  anti-Beaver  summed  up  the 
case  against  beards  in  the  epigram:  ^ 

If  men  be  judged  wise  by  thdr  beaidi  and  tkar 

girth. 
Then  goats  were  the  wisest  of  creatmesonewth. 

The  Jewish  EncychpcBdia  tells  us 
how,  in  the  seventeenlii  century,  the 
Jews  in  Germany  and  Italy  began  to 
circumvent  the  prohibition  of  shaving 
by  'removing  the  beard  by  means  of 
pumice  stone  or  chemical  agents,  ^rfiich 
left  the  face  smooth  as  if  shaven.' 
Since  that  time  the  Jewish  laity  seem  to 
have  become  more  and  more  lax  in  the 
matter  of  growing  beards.  And  we  can 
hardly  blame  them  if  the  Talmudical 
saying  which  suggests  that  you  can  tell 
a  man's  character  by  his  beard  is  true. 
'A  thin-bearded  man  is  cunnings'  says 
the  proverb,  'a  thick-bearded  one  is  a 
fool;  but  nobody  can  do  any  harm  to  a 
man  with  a  parted  beard.* 

Christians,  unfortunately,  have  been 
divided  even  more  seriously  than  the 
Jews  on  the  question  of  beards.  It  was 
'one  of  the  great  subjects  of  reproach* 
on  the  part  of  the  Greek  CSiurch,  we  are 
told,  that  the  Romish  clergy  did  not  let 
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their  beards  grow,  though  a  leading 
theologian  pointed  out  that  it  was  ab- 
surd to  get  excited  over  a  matter  that 
had  little  to  do  with  salvation  and 
barbae  detonsio  aut  conservatio. 

Rome,  however,  was  so  vehemently 
opposed  to  the  wearing  of  beards  that 
in  1119  clergy  who  let  their  hair  and 
beards  grow  were  threatened  with  ex- 
communication; while  the  mystically 
minded  Durandus  explained,  accord- 
ing to  the  Catholic  Enq^cUypcedia,  that 
•  length  of  hair  is  symbolical  of  the  mul- 
titude of  sins.  Hence  clerics  are  direct- 
ed to  shave  their  beards;  for  the  cut- 
ting of  the  hair  of  the  beard,  which  is 
said  to  be  nourished  by  the  superfluous 
humors  of  the  stomach,  denotes  that  we 
ought  to  cut  away  the  vices  of  sins 
which  are  a  superfluous  growth  in  us. 
Hence  we  shave  our  beards  that  we 
may  seem  purified  by  innocence  and 
humility,  and  that  we  may  be  like  the 
angels  who  remain  always  in  the  bloom 
of  youth.' 

Even  so,  the  instinct  for  growing 
beards  remained  so  strong  that  several 
of  the  Popes  themselves  succumbed  to 
it,  and  it  was  only  as  recently  as  1865 
that  the  Pope  had  to  reprimand  some 
of  the  clergy  of  Bavaria  for  attempting 
to  reintroduce  the  fashion  of  wearing 
beards.  The  story  that  he  rebuked 
them  in  the  words,  *Non  Beaveria  sed 
Bavaria^*  is  understood  to  be  apocry- 
phal. 

England,  above  all  other  nations, 
should  be  slow  to  speak  disrespectfully 
of  beards.  The  greatest  age  of  English 
history  was  an  age  of  beards.  In  the 
spacious  days  of  Elizabeth  the  beards 
were  as  spacious  as  the  days.  Shake- 
speare wore  a  beard,  and,  if  he  were 
alive  to-day,  undergraduates  would  be 
looking  over  his  garden  wall  at  Strat- 
ford and  shouting  'Beaver!'  Had  not 
one  of  the  Queen's  agents  abroad  a 
beard  five  feet  long?  Yet  so  degener- 
ate had  England  become  by  the  end  of 


the  eighteenth  century  that  Lord  Roke- 
by's  growing  a  beard  was  regarded  as 
evidence  that  he  was  mad,  and  it  was 
said  that  he  was  the  only  peer  in  the 
country  who  did  not  shave. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  a  revival 
of  literature  was  followed  by  a  revival 
of  beards,  and  the  reign  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria was  as  prolific  of  bearded  men  of 
letters  and  bearded  artists  as  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  had  been.  It  is 
strange  that  queens  and  beards  should 
thus  go  together.  Queen  Anne  alone 
seems  to  have  ruled  over  men  of  genius 
who  grew  no  beards.  It  would  be  worth 
some  statistician's  while  to  go  through 
the  great  names  of  English  literature 
and  compare  the  amount  of  genius  that 
has  gone  bearded  with  the  amount  of 
genius  that  has  gone  clean-shaven. 
The  beardless,  we  fancy,  would  be  in  a 
numerical  majority,  but  we  can  esti- 
mate the  weight  of  genius  on  the  other 
side  when  we  remember  that  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Spenser,  Dickens, 
Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Browning,  Tennyson, 
Swinburne,  Meredith,  Morris,  and  Mr. 
Shaw  have  all  worn  beards,  while 
Matthew  Arnold  wore  whiskers. 

The  great  ages  of  prose  are  the  ages 
in  which  men  shave.  The  great  ages  of 
poetry  are  those  in  which  they  allow 
their  beards  to  grow.  Thus,  as  we  should 
have  expected,  the  lawyers,  who  are  of 
all  men  the  most  prosaic,  are  the  least 
given  to  wearing  beards.  It  was  even  a 
rule  of  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  for  a 
time  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  any- 
one who  appeared  at  their  mess  wearing 
a  beard  should  be  fined  and  expelled. 
How  many  barristers  are  there  to-day 
who  would  dare  to  assimie  either  the 
prophet's  or  the  poet's  beard?  One  is 
amazed  at  the  vanity  of  himian  beings 
who  will  thus  expose  their  features  to 
the  general  view  when  nature  has  pro- 
vided so  easy  a  means  of  disguising 
them.  Jt  is  not  even  that  they  get  any 
pleasure  from  shaving.    There  is  no 
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operation  more  tedious,  quite  apart 
from  the  danger  of  being  infected  with 
anthrax  from  the  shaving-brush. 

As  for  being  shaved  by  a  barber, 
that,  too,  has  its  perils.  The  present 
writer  remembers  being  shaved  during 
a  thimderstorm  by  a  little  French  bar- 
ber who  leaped  three  feet  into  the  air  at 
every  flash  of  lightning,  and  brought 
the  razor  down  on  one's  throat  like  a 
guillotine  in  his  unsteady  hand.  On  an- 
other occasion  the  barber  was  tipsy, 
and  by  the  time  he  had  covered  all  one 
side  of  one's  face  with  dueling-marks 
one  had  to  beg  him  to  desist,  and  went 
out  into  the  world  shaven  (more  or  less) 
on  the  right  side  of  the  face,  and  with  a 
stubble  of  beard  on  the  left. 

It  is  strange  what  perils  men  will 
face  merely  in  order  not  to  look  differ- 
ent from  their  neighbors,  whom,  Heaven 
knows,  there  is  no  reason  why  any  sane 
man  should  wish  to  resemble.  It  may 
be  that  most  men  do  not  care  how  they 
look,  so  long  as  they  do  not  look  ridicu- 
lous, and  their  conception  of  looking 
ridiculous  is  that  they  should  look 
different  from  everybody  else.  It  is 
less  than  a  century  since  an  English 
printer  was  driven  into  writing  a  pam- 
phlet in  defense  of  his  beard.  The  con- 
vention  of  one  age  is  the  laughing-stock 
of  the  next.  In  regard  to  shaving,  the 
view  of  the  conventionalists  is  that  it 
does  not  much  matter  whether  we  shave 
or  grow  beards,  provided  we  all  shave 
or  grow  beards  at  the  same  time,  and 
ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred  are 
conventionalists. 

Despite  all  the  perils  of  the  shaving- 
brush,  and  the  still  greater  perils  of  the 
barber's  shop,  it  seems  to  us  likely  that 
Englishmen  will  continue  to  shave  till  a 
queen  sits  on  the  throne  again.  They 
will  shave  in  greater  numbers  than  ever, 
as  soon  as  the  game  of  Beaver  passes 
out  of  the  comparatively  narrow  circle 
of  University  men  and  spreads  to  taxi- 
drivers,  bus-conductors,  and  newsboys. 


Life  will  become  intolerable  for  a 
bearded  man  when  children  rise  up  out 
of  the  pavement  at  every  step  and  sur- 
roimd  him  with  loud  shouts  of  *  Beaver !' 
Anyone  who  has  ever  worn  his  hair 
half  an  inch  longer  than  a  Christian 
should  must  remember  how  even  the 
emptiest  street  could  echo,  as  with  the 
horns  of  elfland  faintly  blowing,  with 
the  silver  whistled  notes  that  represent 
*Get  your  hair  cut!' 

The  English  are  supposed  to  be  indi- 
vidualists, but  they  are  not  individual- 
ists when  it  comes  to  growing  long  hair 
or  a  beard.  The  universal  whistling  of 
'Get  your  hair  cut!'  was  one  of  the 
minor  persecutions  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  You  could  enjoy  being  whis- 
tled at  only  if  you  had  a  taste  for  being 
a  minor  martyr.  As  a  good  many  young 
men  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  grown 
their  hair  long  in  a  spirit  of  challenge, 
they  did  get  some  amusement  when 
every  passing  bus-driver  emitted  a 
solemn  and  bourgeois  whistle  at  them. 
Men  do  not,  however,  grow  beards  as  a 
challenge.  They  grow  them,  as  a  rule, 
for  purposes  of  concealment,  and,  when 
their  efforts  at  concealment  only  serve 
to  bring  them  into  the  limelight,  they 
will  be  compelled  either  to  emigrate  to 
a  free  coimtry  or  to  retire  into  the  ob- 
scurity of  a  clean  shave. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  expert 
will  leave  for  future  generations  a 
record  of  the  rules  of  this  amazing 
game  of  Beaver.  It  is  played,  we  under- 
stand, by  two  persons,  and  the  points 
are  scored  as  in  tennis.  Whichever  of 
the  two  first  cries  'Beaver!'  as  a  beard 
heaves  into  sight,  scores.  At  sight  of  a 
white  beard,  one  cries,  'Polar  beaver!* 
which  counts  a  game.  At  sight  of  a 
royal  beard,  the  proper  call  b  *Boyal 
beaver!'  which  counts,  not  only  as 
game,  but  as  set  and  match.  There  is  a 
story  —  of  course,  untrue  —  of  a  Cam- 
bridge function  at  which,  on  the  «i- 
trance  of  a  royal  figure  wearing  a  beard. 
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the  entire  audience  of  undergraduates 
rose  to  their  feet  with  a  shout  of  *  Royal 
beaver!  Game,  set,  match!' 

There  are,  we  believe,  still  other 
variations  of  the  game,  and,  no  doubt, 
in  time  it  will  become  as  elaborate  in  its 
niceties  as  poker.  Whatever  its  future, 
however,  we  feel  sure  that  it  will  remain 
a  purely  English  game.  It  is  a  game 
that  could  only  be  played  by  a  race  of 
men  who  could  keep  their  faces  straight. 
Foreigners  are  too  excitable.  They 
would  come  to  blows.  Beards  would  be 
plucked,  and  hair  pulled  in  revenge. 
Englishmen  can  play  the  game,  how- 
ever, with  calm  faces  and  without  mov- 
ing a  muscle  even  in  a  smile.  The  beard- 
ed man  knows  that  he  is  under  observa- 
tion, but  so  guileless,  so  impassive,  are 
the  faces  of  those  whom  he  meets  that 
he  never  knows  by  whom  he  is  being 
observed.  He  feels  as  if  he  were  being 
shadowed  by  a  secret  society,  so  {)olite. 


so  grave,  is  every  face  he  sees.  Beaver, 
indeed,  is  the  most  secret  of  games.  So 
quietly  is  the  whole  thing  done  that 
thousands  of  Londoners  have  never 
once  heard  the  cry  of  *  Beaver!'  in  a 
public  place,  though  the  game  may  be 
in  progress  all  roimd  them.  It  is  said 
to  be  in  full  swing  at  Church  Parade  on 
Sundays,  but,  if  you  mix  in  the  crowd 
at  Church  Parade,  you  will  listen  for 
even  a  whisper  of  the  word  in  vain. 

Elderly  people  say  that  it  is  a  silly 
game,  and  that  is  true  enough.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  silly  game  in  the 
English  tradition  of  silliness.  Swift  and 
Harley,  when  driving  out  together, 
used  to  play  a  similar  game  with  cats. 
The  first  of  them  who  saw  a  cat  and 
cried,  'There's  a  cat!'  scored.  It  may 
be  that  all  games  are  silly.  But  then, 
so  are  hiunan  beings.  Tbia  does  not 
happen  to  be  the  planet  into  which 
the  wiser  choose  to  be  bom. 


A  PAGE  OF  VERSE 


WINTER  RUIN 

(RUSSIA  1922) 

BY  ETHEL  TALBOT  SCHEFFAUEB 

[The  Nation  and  the  Atkenaum] 

The  old  blind  house  is  folded  deep  in 
snow, 
Its  empty,  burned-out  eyes  accuse 
the  stars; 
The  fissures  of  old  wounds,  struck  long 
ago. 
Divide  its  crumbUng  face  in  tigered 
bars. 

The  deep  drift-snow  is  tracked  with 
many  birds. 
That  come  and  seek  in  vain  and  come 
no  more. 
And  here  and  there  a  print  of  wander- 
ing herds, 
But  never  a  human  foot  about  the 
door. 

And  in  the  inner  mystery,  if  shapes 
Glimmer  between  the  cobwebs  and 
the  rust, 
Whether  of  ghost  or  bird,  of  men  or 
apes  — 
No  voice  nor  sound  disturbs  the 
obscure  dust. 

Sometimes,  with  stealthy  foot,  there 
glides  a  stone 
And  slides  into  the  snow  without  a 
sound; 
The  naked  sentinel  trees  that  watch 
alone 
Wait  with  blear  eyes  to  see  the  cycle 
round : 

Till  the  last  boulder  fall,  and  one  last 
cry 
Out  of  the  dark  into  the  dark  be 
hurled: 
They  were  before  she  was,  and  see  her 
die  — 
So  looks  the  House  of  Russia  to  the 
world. 
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THE  PAUSE 

BY  EDGELL  RICKWORD 

[(Spectator] 

Voire  dme  est  tin  paysage  dioUu 

On  this  lawn's  most  secret  shade 
The  masked  Joys  droop  in  their 
dance 
As  though  the  spirit  of  the  maid 
Wearied   beneath   the   lute's   light 
nonchalance. 

Their  arms  gay  gestures  still  intend. 
Gently  their  voices  lapse,  and  cold. 

The  cascades  of  the  Moon  descend 
On  silvery  dancers  with  false  cheeks 
of  gold. 

Discreetly  mocking  in  the  dusk 
The  masqueraders  bow  and  twirl. 

In  quaint  disguises  harsh  of  musk 
Ainong  the  fountains  of  your  heart, 
sad  girl. 

I  HAVE  A  SHIP  OF  THOUGHTS 

BY  E.  w.  jAcxyr 
[English  Renew] 

I  HAVE  a  ship  of  thoughts 

Which  sailing  goes 
Past  the  fair  sunmier  lands. 

Past  the  far  snows. 

Far  beyond  edge  of  day 

Silently  sails 
My  fair  tall  ship  of  thoughts 

Unknown  to  gales. 

Far  beyond  edge  of  day 

In  still  lagoons 
Anchors  my  ship  of  thoughts 

Under  strange  moons.' 

So  homeward  bound  again 

Mayhap  a  star. 
Caught  in  her  tackle,  will 

Hang  from  a  spar. 
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CROCE  ON  IBSEN 


Benedetto  Croce  opens  a  study 
of  Ibsen,  in  the  August  issue  of  the 
London  Mercury^  with  the  following 
statement:  — 

All  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  Ibsen  are 
held  in  bondage  of  expectancy  —  devoured 
by  desire  of  the  extraordinary,  the  intense, 
the  sublime,  the  inconsequent;  contemptu- 
ous of  idyllic  felicity  in  any  form  or  shape, 
or  of  modest  virtue  contented  with  its  siu*- 
roimdings.  • 

The  truth  of  this  remark  is  vouched 
for  by  a  number  of  citations  from  the 
plays,  including  Hedda  Gahler,  whose 
heroine  despises  domestic  life  and  duty 
and  revolts  equally  from  the  vulgarity 
of  adultery,  but  is  always  seeking  for 
some  aspect  of  pure  beauty.  This  same 
'immutable  yearning  for  the  extraor- 
dinary and  the  sublime'  is  personified 
in  Peer  Gynt.  And  it  is  the  germ  of  all 
Ibsen's  tragedies.  *The  impetus  to- 
ward the  extraordinary  and  the  sub- 
lime never  moves  or  has  satisfaction 
save  as  autodestruction,  that  is  to  say, 
as  tragedy.' 

To  refer  again  to  Hedda  Gabler,  her 
desire  for  the  beautiful  is  thwarted  even 
in  death.  She  slips  from  fault  to  fault 
until  she  Mearns  she  has  done  nothing 
save  lead  up  to  and  provoke  the  most 
trivial  and  insesthetic  of  deaths,  a  blow 
in  the  stomach  at  a  prostitute's  house.' 
And  then,  perceiving  that  her  plots 
have  been  unmasked  by  another  man, 
she  kills  herself. 

Thus  is  the  expectation  of  the  sublime 
ever  deceived  in  both  its  forms,  the  satanic 
and  the  divine,  sensual  and  ethical  passions : 
in  the  first  form  because  of  offense  against 
moral  consciousness;  in  the  second  because 
this  consciousness  offends,  or  has  offended, 
against  itself. 


This  is  admirable  analysis,  and  five 
or  six  plays  are  cited  in  each  instance  to 
support  the  author's  observations.  The 
latter  half  of  the  article  is  more  general ; 
Ibsen's  writings  are  described  as 

Poetry  of  despair,  if  ever  there  were  one 
—  not  from  pessimism  of  a  pleasure  that 
wanes  or  of  life  that  vanishes,  but  from 
pessimism  of  a  consciousness  of  the  impos- 
sibility for  man  ever  to  follow  the  path  to 
which  his  own  nature  impels  him  or  makes 
him  wish  to  follow. 

Further  on,  Croce  makes  this  inter- 
esting observation:  — 

His  own  moral  personality  never  becomes 
dear  and  familiar  to  us,  as  happens  in  the 
case  of  many  great  poets,  because  he  never 
comes  down  to  our  level.  .  .  ,  He  sees 
everything  through  glasses  of  peculiar  tint, 
never  through  those  pure  crystalline  or 
many-colored  lenses  used  by  ourselves  and 
the  rest  of  mankind. 

But  though  Ibsen's  outlook  was  al- 
ways the  same,  his  art  ripened  grad- 
ually into  perfection. 

Certainly  it  was  not  until  after  1875  that 
he  forged  a  personal  and  original  form  for 
himself,  notably  in  the  DoWs  House  and  in 
Ghosts;  it  perfects  itself  and  becomes  clearly 
individual  after  1883,  and  in  the  Wild  Duck 
and  RosTnersholm,  in  my  opinion  his  most 
perfect  work.  One  might  say  that  his  mind 
at  that  time  became  entirely  despairing  and 
hopeless  .  .  .  still  it  is  apparent  that  he 
gains  greater  mastery  over  his  desperation 
and  hopelessness,  which  signifies  not  so 
much  a  change  of  spirit  as  a  greater  pro- 
fundity in  art  and  clearer  insight  into  the 
depths  of  his  own  feeling. 

About  Ibsen  himself,  Croce  has  two 
more  interesting  comments  to  make. 
'Ibsen's  creations  say  aloud  to  each 
other  what  we  hardly  ever  dare  to 
whisper  to  ourselves,  and  never  bend 
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an  ear  to  listen.'  This  is  a  trait  that  we 
more  commonly  attribute  to  the  Rus- 
sians. Croce  dismisses  the  idea  of  re- 
garding Ibsen's  plays  as  *  problem  art,' 
saying  that  such  a  conception  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  offer  no  answer  to 
moral  questions,  as  contrasted  with 
the  French  thesis-comedies. 

Problems  spring  from  the  thinker,  and  no 
man  was  ever  less  a  thinker  than  Ibsen,  not- 
withstanding the  richness  of  his  observation 
and  acute  perception  of  the  motion  of  the 
soul;  and  woe  to  him  had  he  been  such,  for 
then  the  whole  of  his  passionate  world  would 
have  vanished  before  the  breath  of  sober 
criticism.  .  .  . 

So  powerful  did  this  'problem'  theory 
become,  that  several  Scandinavian 
families  issued  invitations  on  the  cor- 
ner of  which  was  written,  *The  DoWs 
House  is  not  to  be  discussed.' 

Croce  regards  Ibsen  as  a  supreme 
artist  of  the  drama.  His  plays,  he  says, 
were  never  doctrinal  or  critical  trea- 
tises, *for  they  were  drama  from  the 
beginning,  in  their  primordial  cell- 
the  profoundly  and  exclusively  dra- 
matic soul  of  the  poet.'  He  sums  up 
Ibsen  as  follows :  — 

The  true  Ibsen  is  the  Ibsen  capable  of 
representing  everything  in  unison  and  fused 
together:  the  desire  for  the  extraordinary, 
the  sin  which  corrodes  it,  the  renunciation, 
desolation,  or  death  which  awaits  it;  the 
whole  represented  in   its  own  individual 

form. 

♦ 

A    WELSH    MUSICAL    CONTROVERSY 

*If  that  cheap  programme,  that 
sobbing  sentimentality,  and  that  fre- 
quent flattening  fairly  represent  Welsh 
musical  taste  of  to-day,  then  God  help 
Wales.'  This  cry  rose  from  the  throat 
of  Mr.  Percy  A.  Scholes,  musical  critic 
of  the  London  Observer,  after  he  had  at- 
tended a  concert  of  Welsh  music;  and 
his  subsequent  remarks  in  the  same 
vein  have  perpetuated  the  controversy. 
He,  together  with  some  other  English- 


men and  a  few  Welshmen,  accuse  Wales 
of  having  a  complacent,  self-flattering 
attitude  that  is  very  harmful  to  the 
musical  development  of  that  country. 
The  musical  potentialities  of  Wales  are 
notorious:  Lloyd  George  himself  has 
increased  his  ample  fame  by  bawling 
out  his  native  hymns  with  truly  Celtic 
gusto.  This  noise  must  have  deafened 
either  English  critics  or  Webh  song- 
sters, so  great  is  the  divergence  between 
them. 

It  is  likely  that  the  English  are  right, 
judging  from  two  letters,  both  written 
by  Welshmen,  that  Mr.  Scholes  quotes 
in  his  column.  One  praises  him  for  his 
stand  against  Welsh  musical  fanaticism 
and  wild,  extravagant  self-praise,  say- 
ing that  the  music  at  the  Eisteddfod 
and  the  Cymanfa  Ganu,  the  two  chief 
musical  events,  showed  a  marked  de- 
cline from  older  standards.  The  other 
letter  is  worth  quoting  in  part,  so 
vigorously  Biblical  is  the  style  and  so 
superbly  insolent  is  the  author  toward 
his  opponents.  He  is  speaking  of  ad- 
verse critics :  — 

They  are  to  be  seen  in  public  halls,  and 
are  known  from  their  presuming  bad  man- 
ners; and  the  trash  they  write  is  in  keeping 
with  their  lack  of  good  breeding. 

May  aU  they  do  and  say  be  as  futile  as 
their  merciless  and  inhuman  criticisms. 

To  slay  our  true  British  art  is  infamous, 
and  these  critics  are  the  Devil's  own. 

May  they  never  prosper,  for  all  the  mis- 
chief they  do  to  the  defenseless,  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless,  and  struggling  genius. 

May  God  punish  these  unjust  critics  for 
staying  His  spiritually  conveyed  art  and 
music. 

Let  them  live  to  beg  their  bread! 

Mr.  Scholes  assures  us  that  this  may 
be  sung  with  great  effectiveness  to  an 
Anglican  chant. 

SHAKESPEARE  IN  GERMANY 

Two  important  works  upon  Shake- 
speare have  recently  appeared  in  Ger- 
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many.  Gustav  Landauer's  important 
lectures  upon  his  works  have  recently 
been  published  by  Riitten  and  Loening, 
of  Frankfort.  The  author  says  in  a 
letter:  *I  do  not  approach  Shakespeare 
from  the  literary  and  historical  point  of 
view,  but  in  the  way  I  should  approach 
the  philosophical,  political,  and  social 
problems  of  our  own  age  that  are  still 
vital  and  touch  the  innermost  springs  of 
human  life.'  Landauer  regards  Shake- 
speare as  the  greatest  of  all  exponents 
of  world-consciousness,  whose  dramas 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  hu- 
manity to  a  higher  spiritual  level. 

Alois  Brandl,  a  distinguished  anglo- 
philologist  of  Germany,  for  many 
years  president  of  the  Shakespearean 
Society  of  that  country,  has  issued 
a  book  entitled  Shakespeare  through 
Ernst  Hoffman  and  Company  of 
Berlin.  A  monograph  written  in  1904 
has  developed  into  a  volume  of  five 
hundred  pages,  containing  an  exhaus- 
tive commentary  on  Shakespeare  as 
a  man  and  a  poet.  The  author  opens 
some  new  trails  in  the  domain  of 
Shakespearean  philology.  He  has  de- 
tected borrowings  from  Erasmus's 
Praise  of  Folly,  and  points  out  the 
surprising  almost  literal  identity  of 
Hamlet's  monologue,  *To  be  or  not  to 
be,'  with  a  passage  in  Cicero's  Defini- 
bus  bonorum  et  malorum.  He  infers,  on 
the  authority  of  a  pamphlet  printed  in 
1729,  that  Shakespeare  left,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  two  large  boxes  of  loose 
papers  containing  manuscripts  of  his 
hitherto  unknown  writings  during  his 
later  years  at  Stratford. 

Dr.  Erich  Marcus  concludes  a  re- 
view of  these  books  in  the  Literary 
Supplement  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt 
with  the  following  comment :  — 

These  two  Shakespearean  books,  which 
try  to  apprehend  that  master  from  diamet- 
rically different  standpoints,  prove,  by  their 
very  limitations,  how  infinitely  far  beyond 
any  interpretation  the  realm  of  his  dramatic 


genius  reaches.  They  also  testify  to  the  fact 
that  nothing  is  truly  worthy  of  Shakespeare 
that  is  not  the  fruit  of  the  highest  and  most 
conscientious  scholarship. 


A  NOBLE  BOHEMIAN 

Among  the  paupers  at  the  Hopital 
Cochin,  Adalbert  Biart  de  Gherardine, 
the  king  of  the  Bohemian  quarter  of 
Paris,  drew  his  last  breath  a  few 
weeks  ago.  After  his  death  the  body 
was  taken  to  the  cemetery  of  P^re- 
Lachaise,  where  only  families  whose 
history  dates  back  at  least  to  the  time 
of  the  First  Empire  are  entombed. 
Beside  the  bones  of  his  famous  ances- 
tors, soldiers  and  sailors  who  died  in 
the  service  of  their  country,  now  rest 
those  of  this  last  representative  of  a 
noble  line.  And  in  a  short  time  he  will 
be  unknown;  people  will  wonder  how 
he  lived  up  to  the  standards  of  his 
predecessors. 

His  life  was  singular,  for  though  he 
may  have  been  a  failure,  he  remained 
true  to  his  traditions  and  was  a  dis- 
tinguished man.  His  fine,  handsome 
figure  was  a  familiar  sight  to  habitu6s  of 
the  Latin  Quarter,  the  Luxembourg, 
and  the  Boulevard  Saint-Michel.  Al- 
though he  had  no  known  abode,  his 
wardrobe  was  extraordinarily  varied. 
The  Grecian  garb  of  Raymond  Duncan 
is  conventional  compared  with  the  un- 
expected and  incongruous  garments  of 
Gherardine.  Sometimes  he  would  ap- 
pear in  a  sixteenth-century  costume 
with  sleeves  of  silk;  he  would  often  wear 
an  officer's  khaki  hat;  he  might  appear 
in  short  trousers  with  his  legs  encased  in 
armor;  or,  in  a  Swiss  mountain-climb- 
ing outfit,  he  would  seem  prepared  to 
scale  the  Matterhorn.  But  Art  could 
make  his  appearance  no  more  striking 
than  Nature  already  had,  and  the 
combination  was  amazing. 

His  story  is  tragic.   Having  studied 
at  the  Sorbonne,  he  edited,  at  difi*erent 
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times,  La  Plume  and  the  Betme  de 
Paris;  but  it  is  probable  that  his 
Thirty  Years  of  Bohemia  was  written  by 
a  friend  who  put  Gherardine's  name  to 
it.  He  was  beloved  by  everyone,  during 
his  later  years  as  much  as  in  his  youth. 
His  failure  was  caused  by  his  grief  over 
the  death  of  his  daughter,  after  which 
he  ceased  to  devote  much  effort  to  his 
work,  and  finally  became  a  drifting 
Bohemian  vagabond.  It  is  seldom  that 
aristocracy  decays  so  picturesquely. 

♦ 

ST.  James's  street 

*The  inhabitants  of  St.  James's,' 
said  Joseph  Addison,  'notwithstanding 
they  live  under  the  same  laws  and 
speak  the  same  language,  are  a  distinct 
people  from  those  of  Cheapside,  by 
several  climates  and  degrees,  in  their 
way  of  thinking  and  conversing  to- 
gether.' The  fascinating  history  of  St. 
James's  Street  bears  out  the  truth  of* 
this  remark;  indeed  the  street  is  almost 
a  world  apart.  It  is  —  or  was  —  a 
world  of  dilettanti,  gamblers,  beaux, 
and  wits. 

Charles  Fox,  who  once  passed,  as  he 
himself  says,  *  twenty-two  hours  in  the 
pious  pursuit  of  hazard,'  also  lived 
here,  at  one  time,  during  the  rest  of  the 
twenty-four.  Crockford,  an  ex-fish- 
monger, is  said  by  Horace  Walpole  to 
have  *won  all  the  disposable  money  of 
the  men  of  fashion  of  London,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  near  two  millions,' 
in  his  capacity  of  proprietor  of  a 
gambling  establishment.  Brummell 
was  one  of  the  most  familiar  sights  on 
St.  James's  Street;  it  was  here  that  he 
delivered  himself  of  one  of  his  most 
famous  jibes,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
not  on  speaking  terms  with  the  Prince 
R^ent.  Seeing  one  of  his  friends  walk- 
ing with  the  Prince,  Brummell  ad- 
dressed him  in  a  loud  whisper,  'Who  's 
your  fat  friend?' 

Literature,  too,  had  its  represents^ 


tives  on  St.  James's  Street.  The  Spec- 
tator frequented  its  coffee-houses;  Dr. 
Johnson's  club  once  met  here;  and 
Stella  addressed  her  letters  to  the  great 
Jonathan  Swift  in  this  street.  Thack- 
eray wrote  Barry  Lyndon  during  his 
residence  in  it,  and  it  was  also  the  work- 
shop of  Pope,  Gibbon,  and  Byron.  To 
the  house  of  the  now  obscure  poet, 
Samuel  Rogers,  came  Wordsworth, 
Shelley,  G)leridge,  Scott,  and  Macau- 
lay;  and  even  to-day  we  may  imagine 
the  ghosts  of  these  great  men  haimting 
this  memorable  thoroughfare. 

professor  GEORGE  BAINTBBURT 

For  twenty  years  Professor  George 
Saintsbury  occupied  the  chair  of  Rhet- 
oric and  English  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  during 
that  time  he  acquired  his  reputation  as 
one  of  the  greatest  and  certainly  the 
most  learned  of  English  critics.  In 
1915,  his  wife's  health  and  his  own 
forced  him  to  resign,  but,  owing  to  the 
war,  no  suitable  recognition  could  be 
made  of  his  distinguished  services  and 
scholarship.  However,  full  homage  will 
be  paid  him  on  the  twenty-third  of  next 
October,  his  seventy-seventh  birthday. 

Even  since  his  retirement,  he  has 
written  books  that  reveal  more  clearly 
than  ever  the  strain  of  humanism  with 
which  his  work  has  always  been 
saturated.  It  would  be  rash  indeed  to 
say  that  anyone  has  read  more  than 
Professor  Saintsbury;  and  yet,  with  all 
this  learning,  he  has  never  descended  to 
pedantry  —  perhaps  that  was  one  of 
the  first  lessons  that  he  assimilated. 
His  Cellar  Book^  already  a  classic,  shows 
a  long-standing  and  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  life,  literature,  and  liquors. 
A  Testimonial  Fund  is  being  raised  to 
be  presented  to  him  on  his  birthday. 
He  will  have  the  good  wishes  of  a 
host  of  disciples  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 
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[  Times  Literary  SuppUmeni] 

The  farther  one  goes,  either  wandering  in 
Spain  or  poring  over  Spanish  books,  the  more  one 
despairs  of  ever  grasping  all  the  points  which 
make  it  possible  to  see  a  thing  in  its  proper  per- 
spective. The  appreciation  of  Spain  needs,  in 
fact,  a  sense  of  scholarship;  one  must  be  some- 
thing of  a  sentimental  traveler,  and  have  a  back- 
ing of  a  certain  amount  of  learning  to  support  it. 
These  are  qualities  possessed  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree by  Don  Fernando  de  Arteaga.  To  that 
knowledge  and  scientific  study  of  the  language 
which  have  placed  him  in  the  most  important 
position  a  Spanish  professor  can  occupy  in  Eng- 
land, nature  has  added  a  feeling  for  the  Uttle 
things  of  his  own  country  —  and,  be  it  added, 
also  of  this  —  comparable  with  that  of  the  de- 
lightful essayist  *Azorfn,'  and  a  power  of  express- 
ing them  which  inunediately  'gets  them  acroas' 
to  us.  In  these  volumes  the  pedagogue  is  forgot- 
ten. Sefior  Arteaga  never  pauses  to  explain,  to 
justify,  or  to  condemn.  His  poems  are  the  work 
of  a  friendly  person  talking  about  two  friendly 
countries  —  those  tierras  amigas  which  are  al- 
ways at  the  back  of  his  memory  and  another  land 
in  which  he  has  lived  for  many  years. 

To  Sefior  Arteaga,  as  to  many  readers  and 
travelers,  the  part  of  Spain  which  most  matters 
is  Castile.  It  is  possible  to  find,  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  districts  which  resemble  the  Asturias, 
the  Montafia  of  Santander,  the  Basque  Provinces, 
Catalonia,  or  even  Galicia.  But  Aragon  slopes  — 
or,  more  accurately,  smooths  itself  out — in- 
sensibly into  the  two  Castiles,  Old  and  New; 
while  Andalusia  is  an  'Arabia'  which  has  been 
miraculously  planted  beyond  the  arid  wastes  of 
La  Mancha.  Nothing  more  different  from  the 
rest  of  Europe  could  be  imagined  than  those 
scorched  towns  and  glittering  plains  of  Old  Cas- 
tile, that  waterless  desert,  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  inhabited  by  people  who,  in  spite 
of  their  traditions  (or  because  of  them),  are  apt  to 
say  things  and  do  things  which  seem,  sometimes, 
more  utterly  and  fundamentally  'English'  than 
anything  you  ever  heard  out  of  England  itself. 
The  life  suggested  by  Sefior  Arteaga's  poems  and 
the  'anonymous'  coplas  is,  like  the  life  revealed  in 
'Azorin's'  essays,  that  of  a  novel  by  Anthony 
Trollope  being  acted  in  a  town  in  Old  Castile. 


Politics  have  not  intruded;  we  are  not  shown  the 
absentee  landlords  and  their  rascally  agents,  nor 
the  efforts  at  reform  by  a  lurofiteering  Govern- 
ment which  somehow  idways  hinder  even  when 
they  are  honestly  intended  to  help.  life  goes  on 
patiently  —  only  too  patiently,  some  Spaniards 
may  think:  the  same  narrow  round  of  trivial  ex- 
periences, which  owe  their  beauty  and  poetry  to  a 
certain  attitude  of  mind  —  simplicity  and  good- 
ness of  heart —  of  the  actors,  and  of  the  man 
who  expresses  them. 


The  Attar  Steps,  by  Compton  Mackenzie.  Lon- 
don: Cassell.  7s.  6d. 

[London  Mercury] 

One  of  the  greatest  merits  of  Mr.  Compton 
Mackenzie,  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  his  vitality, 
is  that  he  rarely  fails  for  long  together  to  be 
amused  by  whatever  aspect  of  the  world  he  may 
happen  to  be  contemplating.  In  two  recent  books 
he  has  perhaps  a  little  exploited  this  capacity  for 
amusement:  he  has  chosen  for  them  only  material 
which  is  obviously  amusing.  But  in  The  Altar 
Steps  he  writes  the  inrelude  to  a  novel  on  religion 
which  is  at  least  intended  to  be  important.  For 
an  author  who  desires  to  make  religion  the  main- 
spring and  life  of  his  novel,  hardly  any  better  field 
could  be  found  than  the  history  of  the  English 
Church  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Like  every 
compromise,  the  English  Church  contains  within 
it  all  varieties  of  temperament,  all  gradations  of 
hope  and  despair  and  indifference.  The  inquirer 
into  religious  feeling  finds  hard  stuff,  something 
static  and  unobservable,  alike  in  Catholics  and 
infidels.  But  Anglicans  are  all  in  movement  and 
opposition;  here,  if  anywhere,  is  a  focus.  And 
here,  too,  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  able  to  be  amused. 
The  Order  of  St.  George  in  its  Abbey  of  Malf ord 
(mainly  corrugated  iron)  is  extremely  amusing. 

Mark  Lidderdale  is  a  reUgious-minded  young 
man  with  a  sense  of  seriousness  and  a  sense  of 
humor.  He  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  are  possibly  a 
little  too  much  concerned  to  assert  that  he  is 
not  really  a  prig.  But  on  the  whole  he  is  not. 
Throughout  this  book  he  feels  his  way  toward 
the  priesthood  with  a  common  sense  which  is 
neither  unworthy  nor  depressing.  The  book  is 
only  a  prelude;  ihe  culmination  of  the  work  is  to 
be  called  The  Parson's  Progress.  More  definite 
comment  ought  to  be  deferred  until  that  culmi- 
nation appears.  But  it  would  not  be  surprising 
to  find  it  shows  a  true  advance  in  depUi  and 
sohdity  on  anything  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  done 
up  to  now. 
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Futility,  by  William  Gerhardi.  London:  Hodder 
and  Stoughton,  1922. 

[Beacon] 

This  book  b  described  as  a  novel  on  Russian 
themes;  we  should  be  more  inclined  to  describe  it 
as  an  imitation  of  the  Russian  novel,  with  this 
important  difference  —  that,  whereas  the  merit 
of  the  Russian  novel  consists  in  its  direct  and 
passionate  sincerity,  Mr.  Gerhardi's  method  is 
consciously  and  palpably  artificial.  The  book  is 
occasionally  clever,  and  there  are  patches  of  vivid 
description,  but  it  has  too  little  vitality  to  get  a 
grip  even  on  those  readers  who  are  not  put  off  by 
authors*  mannerisms.  The  story,  such  as  it  is,  is 
heralded  by  the  elegant  announcement,  'The 
'*!*'  of  this  book  is  not  me,'  on  which  our  only 
conmient  is  that  the  accusative  is  not  the  nomi- 
native. Lord  Castlereagh  achieved  unenviable 
notoriety  by  ending  a  speech  in  Parliament  with 
the  word  *its,'  but  Mr.  Gerhardi  performs  a 
scarcely  less  notable  feat  by  commencing  a  book 
with  the  word  *and,*  linking  it — we  suppose, 
by  an  appropriate  symbolism — with  prenatal 
nothingness.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  book 
seems  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  the  title. 

Un  Jardin  sur  POronte,  by  Maurice  Barrds. 
Parb:  Plon-Nourrit,  1922. 

[La  Revue  de  la  Semaine] 

It  was  a  journey  that  inspired  the  idea  of  thb 
book.  Before  the  war,  M.  Maurice  Barr^  set  out 
for  the  Orient;  he  vbited  Syria  and  made  a  study 
of  the  organized  teaching  of  French  books  there. 
From  hb  sojourn  he  brought  back  thb  flowery 
tale  in  which,  as  one  might  suspect,  there  b  an 
atmosphere  of  love  and  bloodshed,  made  all  the 
more  fascinating  to  us  by  M.  Maurice  Barry's 
long  absence  from  the  field  of  literature. 

Two  characters  dominate  the  story :  a  crusader. 
Sir  William,  and  Oriante,  the  favorite  of  the  Emir 
of  Qalaat.  Sir  William  b  twenty-four  years  old; 
he  b  *full  of  courage,  sincerity,  and  vigor' and  he  b 
a  master  of  the  art  of  fine  speech.  Oriante  b 
so  beautiful  that  she  'radiates  a  sparkling  joy 
about  her.'  They  meet  in  the  gardens  of  the  Emir 
on  the  banks  of  the  Oronte,  and  Sir  WilUam  b 
charmed  by  the  Saracen  woman.  She  makes  him 
forget  hb  companions.  Oriante,  too,  loves  her 
knight,  but  thb  love  does  not  completely  fill  her 
life.  She  b  imperious  and  violent;  and  above  all 
ebe  she  b  proud.  The  omnipotent  favorite  of  the 
Emir,  she  will  not  consent  to  relinquish  her 
power.  She  says  to  William:  'I  could  no  matt 
breathe  without  my  power  than  I  could  without 
your  love.' 


And  perhaps  she  believes  thb  at  tlie  moment 
when  she  says  it,  but  she  deceives  herself:  if  ahe 
had  to  dioose  between  her  power  and  lierk>Te,di8 
would  abandon  love.  And  Sir  William  at  length 
perceives  it  after  the  hard  testa  of  fi^iting;  cadk^ 
and  misery.  He  dies  in  the  presence  of  hia  inia- 
tress;  and  they  exdiange,  in  a  last  dialogue,  tlw 
secrets  of  their  love:  — 

'No  one  can  say,*  he  ezdaima,  *that  I  waa  not 
wholly  yours  from  the  first  moment  I  knew  yoo.' 

She  replies:  'If  I  have  made  you  suffer,  know 
that  I  loved  you  in  all  the  humblest  momenta  of 
my  fife.  But  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  leave  tlw 
highest  rank.' 

But  what  difference  does  the  subject  makel 
And  what  boots  it  to  quibble  with  iht  author! 
The  adventures  of  Sir  T\^lliam  do  not  excite  na  in 
the  least,  and  M.  Maurice  Barris  b  no  more  <fia> 
turbed  than  we  are.  It  b  sufficient  for  hbpnrpooe 
and  ours  that  they  provide  a  thread  on  iduch 
to  string  the  telling  of  a  beautiful  tak  of  the 
gardens  of  Oronte.  We  would  wait  a  long  time  to 
listen  to  thb  music,  just  as  Sir  William  liatened 
to  the  dripping  of  a  thin  stream  that  txicUed 
from  the  waters  of  the  Oronte. 

The  House  of  the  Fighting  Cocks,  hj  Bamy 
Baerlein.    London:  Parsons,  1922.  7#.  Otf. 

[Observer] 

TmB  b  a  book  for  the  connoisseur,  thoQi^  Ha 
roguish  humanity  may  draw  a  wider  public.  Few 
readers  and  strangely  few  critics  aeem  nowadaya 
to  recognize  style  when  they  see  it.  They  viB 
recapitulate  a  plot,  decide  upon  its  probability  or 
otherwise,  and  praise  or  condenm  the  dbaradea 
according  to  taste  —  and  there  you  have  the 
novel,  damned  or  ai^roved.  How  many  loD 
upon  the  tongue  the  rhythms  of  a  pamt  ao 
baUuioed  that  the  real  style-lover  lau^  with 
pleasure  as  he  reads  sentence  after  hapfiy  aen* 
tence?  Such  a  style  b  Mr.  Henry  Baeriein'i^  and 
its  only  drawbadc  lies  in  the  danger  of  ignoripf 
the  wood  for  love  of  each  ahapdy  tree.  To  gm 
the  plot  would  be  a  little  like  trying  to  tell  the 
story  of  Tristram  Shandy.  It  b  of  Mezieo  (iriMR 
it  b  not  of  a  fairyland  of  the  intdlect).  It  ia  of 
the  mid-nineteenUi  century,  thou^  Don  Qniaate 
mij^t  at  any  minute  be  found  riding  throogli  ila 
pages.  It  b  full  of  almost  oomicaUy  diacorabe^ 
amazing  many  and  varied,  bita  of  emditiont 
tales  of  every  Idnd  (some  not  calnilafifid  for  the 
Sunday  sdiool),  quotations  of  great  beaoty  or 
greater  pawky  humor.  Fun  b  the  undereurrcnt, 
and  love  of  books  (and  sinful  men)  the  prevailivg 
spirit;  but  the  enrhanting  style  Is  the  cream  of 
the  whole. 
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tribes  may  get  out  of  hand  and  sweep 
northward  through  Syria  and  Palestine. 
In  a  word,  the  situation  in  Eastern 
Asia  is  probably  more  perilous  than  our 
dispatches  indicate  or  the  public  sus- 
pects; and  if  the  new  Turk  offensive 
has  sufficient  momentum  to  reach  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  it  may  precipi- 
tate events  that  will  upset  the  post-war 
settlements  in  this  portion  of  the  world. 


LLOYD  GEORGE  AND  POINCARE 

Reparations  negotiations  are  ro- 
tating so  rapidly  in  Europe  —  albeit  it 
seems  they  are  making  little  progress 
forward  —  that  their  phases  are  out 
of  date  almost  before  one  can  snapshot 
them.  The  latest  British  papers  are 
naturally  occupied  with  the  futile  meet- 
ing of  Lloyd  George  and  Poincar^  in 
London.  Both  the  Sunday  Times  and 
the  Observer  discuss  the  situation  from 
the  Lloyd  George  standpoint.  Crawford 
Price,  writing  in  the  Sunday  Times,  says 
of  Poincar6  and  his  supporters:  — 

They  have  never  quite  reconciled  them- 
selves to  the  loss  of  the  Rhine  as  the  Franco- 
German  frontier,  and  they  have  never 
ceased  to  clamor  for  the  occupation  of  the 
Ruhr,  either  by  military  force  or  by  such 
less  flagrant  but  perhaps  equally  efficacious 
operations  as  M.  Poincar6  now  advocates. 
Their  object  is  to  smash  Germany  while  the 
smashing  is  good;  they  have  no  use  for  our 
ideas  of  propagating  peace  by  conciliation. 
Their  hopes  of  security  are  based  upon 
force  and,  so  it  would  seem,  force  alone. 

Great  Britain  is  ready  to  cooperate 
with  France  in  any  policy  that  is 
candidly  directed  toward  securing  an 
eventual  pa>Tnent  of  the  indemnity 
from  Germany,  but  will  not  compro- 
mise on  any  measure  designed  prima- 
rily to  ruin  Germany.  'The  Entente  is 
very  dear  to  British  hearts;  but  it  pos- 
sesses a  sentimental  value  out  of  all 
proportion,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
to  its  material  advantage,  and  there  are 


more  disastrous  possibilities  confronting 
contemporary  Europe  than  its  rupture/ 
The  Observer  insists  that  when  a 
settlement  is  made  it  must  be  compre- 
hensive, and  not  a  half-measure  de- 
signed merely  to  relieve  the  present 
emergency. 

Revision  of  the  indenmity,  together  with 
the  revision  of  the  debts,  can  only  be  under- 
taken as  part  of  a  general  endeavor  to 
reach  a  wider  settlement,  including  the 
questions  of  disarmament  and  security.  In 
that  endeavor  a  final  solution  of  the  repara- 
tions problem  must  take  first  place.  We 
have  always  recognized  that  the  claim  of 
the  French  devastated  regions  constituted 
a  first  charge  on  German  payments.  With- 
out a  permanent  settlement  of  that  claim  it 
is  not  possible  to  imagine  peace  in  Europe. 

Nor  have  French  rights  in  this  sense,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  ever  been  disputed  in 
this  country.  But  the  necessary  counter- 
part to  the  satisfaction  of  French  daims 
upon  Germany  is  the  only  policy  that  will 
set  Europe  to  work  again  and  restore  to 
Germany  the  means  of  discharging  her 
debt.  Thus  the  revision  of  the  indenmity, 
and  the  parallel  revision  of  debt,  hang  to- 
gether inextricably  with  an  agreement  as 
to  armaments  and  mutual  guarantees  for 
security,  and  with  cooperative  measures  to 
clear  away  the  obstructions  with  which 
post-war  policy  has  wantonly  dammed  the 
attenuated  flow  of  trade. 

The  comments  of  the  French  press 
are  at  the  same  time  cautious  and 
caustic.  Le  Gaulois  considers  the  Bal- 
four note  the  real  cause  of  the  failure 
to  reach  a  compromise.  Tardieu's 
paper,  L'Echo  NaiionaU  believes  that 
Lloyd  George's  lack  of  good  manners 
was  responsible  for  a  large,  even  an 
inunense,  part  of  this  sterility.  Le  Petit 
Parisien  and  VEdair^  representing  re- 
spectively Liberalism  and  ultra-Nation- 
alism, agree  in  considering  the  failure 
of  the  meeting  a  mere  temporary  dis- 
agreement. La  JoumSe  IndiistrieUe^  the 
organ  of  big  industry,  declares:  *  We  are 
going  by  more  or  less  difHcult  roads 
toward   a    new   general   treaty.*    Le 
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Temps  believes  the  conference  was 
wrecked  on  Lloyd  George's  refusal  to 
discuss  Interallied  debts.  This  journal 
and  some  of  its  colleagues  remark  upon 
the  possibility  of  a  continental  coalition 
to  oppose  Great  Britain.  A  feeling  that 
France  is  isolated  seems  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  caution  that  characterizes 
much  of  this  comment. 


'facing  realities' 

Under  this  caption  the  Dublin 
Weekly  Freeman  of  August  19  reprints  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Wedmeath 
Independent^  signed  by  three  captured 
officers  of  the  De  Valera  troops,  admit- 
t  ing  that  their  cause  is  hopelessly  wrong, 
and  urging  their  associates  to  lay  down 
their  arms  and  join  in  with  the  Free 
Staters  to  reestablish  peace  aiid  pros- 
perity in  Ireland.  We  quote  the  fol- 
lowing passages  from  this  letter,  which 
fills  a  column  and  a  half  of  the  Freeman: 
*We  thought  we  were  trudging  along 
the  hard  straight  road  to  a  republic, 
whereas  in  reality  we  were  wandering 
aimlessly  through  a  maze  of  folly.' 
They  condemn  their  own  leaders,  *who 
committed  us  to  unnecessary  civil 
war  without  arms,  without  money, 
without  an  atom  of  true  intelligence 
about  the  army  we  were  to  fight,  with- 
out the  slightest  sympathy  or  approval 
of  the  civilian  "flock  of  sheep." '  They 
continue:  — 

Actualities  count  in  modem  politics,  not 
mirages,  and  any  soldier  will  admit  that  two 
rifles  are  better  than  one.  Though  force 
alone  will  not  gain  our  ends,  if  we  want  to 
see  our  cause  progress  in  our  generation, 
we  must  sooner  or  later  cooperate  with 
the  Free  State  Government.  .  .  .  Given  a 
chance  of  development,  Ireland  will  be  one 
of  the  very  richest  countries  in  Europe  with- 
in a  very  short  time.  There  is  danger  that 
her  national  aspirations  will  be  swallowed 
up  in  her  prosperity.  In  guarding  against 
that  lies  our  patriotic  duty.  That  will  be 
our  field  of  battle.  .  .  . 


From  the  social  point  of  view  our  attitude 
was  criminally  wrong.  Our  Headquarters 
forced  us  into  a  war  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  will  and  wishes  of  our  people.  We  went 
to  our  own  people,  and  at  revolver  point 
forced  them  to  give  us  money,  food,  and 
clothing.  Was  that  just? 

Almost  without  exception,  the  obitu- 
ary notices  dealing  with  Griffith  and 
Collins  in  the  British  press  were  sym- 
pathetic or  laudatory.  John  S.  Steele 
says  in  the  Observer  that  Griffith  was  a 
statesman  but  not  a  politician.  He 
supplied  the  political  ideas  on  which 
the  Irish  conflict  was  founded.  He  was 
sometimes  described  as  the  last  of  the 
pamphleteers,  and  from  his  pen  were 
issued  the  fugitive  publications  which 
became  the  textbooks  of  Young  Ire- 
land. De  Valera's  rise  to  titular  leader- 
ship was  largely  an  accident,  and  his 
election  as  President  was  by  a  snap 
vote,  almost  immediately  regretted  by 
many  of  the  leaders,  who  from  the  first 
felt  that  this  place  belonged  to  Griffith. 

Although  accused  by  his  enemies  of 
not  being  Irish  because  of  the  Welsh 
blood  in  his  veins,  Griffith  traced  his 
descent  and  his  name  from  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  Wexford.  His  associa- 
tion with  Collins  was  more  than  an 
accidental  political  relationship.  It  was 
based  upon  the  attraction  of  opposites 
and  grew  into  a  peculiarly  intimate 
personal  friendship. 

GriflSth  and  Collins  formed  an  ideal  team. 
Each  supplied  what  the  other  lacked.  Grif- 
fith, who  was  a  shy  man,  had  none  of  the 
arts  of  the  popular  politician.  He  spoke 
with  diflSculty  and,  because  of  his  shyness, 
seemed  cold  —  which  was  far  from  the  fact. 
Collins  has  all  the  arts  and  qualities  of  a 
popular  leader  —  and  the  two  men  were 
like  brothers.  I  remember  during  a  meeting 
of  Dilil  Eireann  last  January,  when  Collins 
was  being  attacked  bitterly  by  the  extrem- 
ists, Griffith  rose  and  declared:  *If  there  is 
one  thing  that  I  am  prouder  of  than  an- 
other, it  is  my  association  with  Michael  Col- 
lins —  the  man  who  won  the  war/ 
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RECENT   PACTFIST    LITERATURE    IN 
FRANCE   AND    GERMANY 

No  less  than  sixty-four  pacifists  in 
Gennany  and  abroad  have  contributed 
to  a  work  entitled  Die  Friedensbeweg- 
unQy  ein  Handbuch  der  WeUfriedensslrdm- 
ungen  der  Gegenwart,  edited  by  Kurt 
Lenz  and  Walter  Fabian,  which  has 
just  been  published  in  Berlin  by 
Schwetschke  und  Sohn.  Among  the 
German  contributors  are  Einstein, 
Friedrich  William  Forster,  Helmuth 
von  Gerlach,  Count  Keszler,  and  Walter 
Schiicking.  There  is  an  introduction 
giving  a  history  of  pacifist  propa- 
ganda, followed  by  chapters  upon  the 
religious,  cultural,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic factors  in  the  peace  movement, 
and  upon  tactics  and  measures.  This 
volume  is  expected  to  serve  as  a  tempo- 
rary substitute  for  a  revised  edition  of 
Alfred  H.  Fried's  Handbuch  der  Fried- 
ensbewegung,  the  publication  of  which 
was  prevented  by  the  author's  death 
last  year.  A  short  biographical  eulogy 
of  Fried  has  just  been  published  by  the 
Neue-Geist-Verlag  of  Leipzig. 

Karl  Strupp's  Grundzuge  des  posUiven 
Volkerrechtes,  a  short  manual  published 
last  year  by  Ludwig  Rohrscheid,  at 
Bonn,  while  not  specifically  pacifist  in 
intent,  and  rather  German-nationalist 
in  its  interpretation  of  the  war,  is 
associated  with  pacifist  literature  in  the 
current  reviews,  because  of  the  stress 
it  lays  upon  the  juridical  settlement  of 
international  disputes.  Almost  simul- 
taneously the  second  volume  of  Fau- 
chille's  TraiUdedroUinternatUmalpublic 
appeared  at  Paris.  The  publisher  is 
Arthur  Rousseau.  This  is  a  more  com- 
prehensive work  based  upon  the  pre- 
ceding work  of  Bonfils,  of  which,  how- 
ever, it  constitutes  more  than  a  mere 
revision. 

Several  books  have  recently  been 
published  upon  specific  fields  of  inter- 
national law.  Among  the  more  notable 


is  a  work  by  a  Hungarian  scholar.  Von 
Magyary,  entitled  Die  itUematicnals 
Schiedsgerichtebarkeil  im  VoUeerbunde, 
issued  the  present  year  by  Otto  li^- 
mann,  Berlin.  It  deals  particularly 
with  the  new  International  Tribimal  at 
The  Hague.  Two  French  works  pub- 
lished at  Paris  last  year  are  devoted  to 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the  relatioii 
of  France  to  that  body.  The  first  of 
these  is  La  SociStS  dee  Natione  et  la 
France t  by  Brunet;  and  the  second.  La 
SocitU  dee  Nations  depute  1990^  by 
Lamaude.  The  latter  is  little  more  than 
a  pamphlet.  Both  authors  deplore  the 
skepticism  with  which  France  regards 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  take  an 
optimistic  view  of  that  institution's 
future. 

Professor  Grauert  of  Munich  Uni- 
versity has  just  published  a  vohune» 
entitled  Zur  Geschickte  des  Welffriedms, 
des  Volkerrechts  und  der  Idee  einer  lAga 
der  Nafionen^  which,  like  Professor 
Valentin's  Geschickte  des  VoOcerbundge- 
dankens  in  Deutschland,  gives  the  his- 
torical backgroimd  of  the  movement 
toward  an  association  of  nations  to 
prevent  war  that  culminated  in  the 
present  League.  Unhappily,  like  most 
German  writers  at  present,  the  former 
author  has  not  b^n  able  to  refrain 
from  propaganda  against  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  thus  exposing  himself  to  the 
suspicion  of  partisan  bias  in  his  histori- 
cal interpretations. 

MUTINOnS  BAVARIA 

Bavaria's  recalcitrant  spirit  toward 
the  German  Republic,  of  which  we 
have  heard  more  than  usual  in  the 
press  of  late,  is  but  the  final  stage  of  a 
long  development.  It  took  all  Ks- 
marck's  skill  and  tactful  {nressure  and 
persuasion  to  bring  the  Kingdom  into 
the  Old  Empire.  The  traditional  antag- 
onism between  Bavaria  and  Pftusia 
grew  stronger  during  the  closing  period 
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of  the  war;  but  when  the  Revolution 
came,  the  Wittelbachs  had  to  go  the 
same  way  as  the  Hohenzollems,  swept 
from  their  thrones  by  a  flood  of  popular 
resentment  at  Germany's  military  fail- 
ure. However,  the  Bavarian  Kings  had 
been  for  generations  ambitious  to  excel 
in  the  works  of  peace,  rather  than  in 
military  adventures.  They  adorned 
their  capital  with  beautiful  buildings 
and  art  galleries,  and  other  permanent 
things  that  outlast  such  transitory  mili- 
tary glories  as  preoccupied  the  atten- 
tion of  Berlin.  Therefore,  monarchy 
was  less  discredited  in  Bavaria  by  the 
outcome  of  the  war  than  it  was  in 
Prussia.  But  meanwhile,  Bavaria's 
industrial  development  has  multiplied 
the  ties  that  bind  her  to  the  North. 
She  depends  on  Prussia  or  Prussia's 
satellites  for  coal  and  for  her  access  to 
world  markets. 

Therefore,  a  growing  cleavage  now 
manifests  itself  within  Bavaria  itself. 
The  Monarchist  group,  around  which 
secessionists  of  all  complexions  have 
rallied,  is  dominated  by  Conservative 
and  Clerical  influences,  and  plays  upon 
the  peasants'  fear  of  Bolshevism  for 
popular  support.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  industrial  districts,  with  their  new 
moneyed  interests  and  their  Socialist 
working  classes,  will  hear  nothing  of 
disunion.  These  elements  are  particu- 
larly strong  in  Northern  Bavaria,  where 
they  are  completely  in  control  of  the 
situation.  In  the  long  run,  the  indus- 
trial and  modernizing  element  seems 
likely  to  win,  because  its  policies  accord 
with  the  trend  of  economic  as  well  as 
political  development  in  Bavaria. 

The  last  occasion  of  discord  was  the 
law  enacted  by  the  Reichstag,  after 
Rathenau's  assassination,  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Republic.  This  statute 
gave  the  Central  Authorities  far-reach- 
ing powers  to  suppress  and  punish 
agitation  against  the  Government. 
These  powers  the  Bavarian  'states- 


righters,'  who  are  not  republicans  at 
best,  interpreted  as  an  encroachment 
upon  their  local  prerogatives.  A  com- 
promise has  been  eff'ected  under  which 
the  enforcement  of  the  more  important 
clauses  of  the  law  is  to  be  left  mainly 
to  local  oflicials,  who  remain  in  control 
of  the  political  machinery  at  Munich. 
That  city  will  therefore  continue  to  be, 
as  heretofore,  a  centre  of  reaction  and 
militarism.  None  the  less,  the  acquies- 
cence of  Bavaria  in  the  law  is  generally 
interpreted  as  at  least  a  short  step 
forward  toward  solidifying  republican 
institutions  in  Germany. 


ELECTRIFYING  THE  RUSSIANS 

Ekonomitsheskaya  ZhisUy  July  £3, 
contains  a  long  article  describing  the 
electrification  projects  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  which,  the  author  says, 
are  already  advancing  satisfactorily. 
*In  ten  years  from  now  Russia  will 
look  down  upon  America,  and  the  an- 
tennse  of  her  huge  electrical  spider  will 
radiate  energy  from  the  centre  of  the 
country  to  its  remotest  comers. '  How- 
ever, electrification  is  but  one  stage  in 
a  coming  renaissance.  It  will  inevitably 
afi^ect  even  the  biological  structure  of 
the  people.  It  means  *the  transforma- 
tion of  the  Russian  village  into  a  Rus- 
sian city.' 

The  psychology  of  the  Russian  people 
must  be  urbanized.  It  must  be  drilled  and 
trained.  Naturally  meditative,  prone  to 
generalization,  the  mind  of  the  nation  must 
be  taught  to  become  observing,  to  dis- 
tinguish one  phenomenon  from  another,  to 
cease  philosophizing.  Our  people  must  be- 
come limited  empirics,  .  .  . 

Electrification  is  the  highest  expression  of 
technical  progress.  We  shall  have  a  Ma- 
chine-State, and  when  this  state  becomes 
international,  we  shall  have  a  Machine-Uni- 
verse. But  we  must  realize  that  man  is 
the  most  perfect  machine  that  exists.  A 
new  science  will  arise  —  Bio-Mechanics, 
or  the  science  of  the  energy  of  the  human 
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mechanism.  This  will  be  an  exact  science, 
overturning  all  the  beliefs  and  prejudices, 
no  matter  how  sacred,  for  the  sake  of  the 
greatest  eflSciency  of  the  individual. 

Thus  does  the  writer  cease  to  gener- 
alize and  become  a  'limited  empiric/ 


A  VOICE  FROM  VIENNA 

The  editor  takes  the  liberty  to  quote 
the  following  extract  from  a  personal 
letter  from  an  English  friend  in  Vienna. 
It  was  not  intended  for  publication,  but 
it  is  from  an  unusually  well-informed 
source  and  throws  another  ray  of  light 
upon  to-day's  moods  and  preoccupa- 
tions in  Austria. 

We  are  all  expecting  *the  Crash'  daily 
here.  But  few  know  quite  what  *  the  Crash  * 
means.  The  crucial  factor  of  the  situation 
is  the  Provinces.  If  there  are  disturbances 
in  Vienna,  the  Provinces  mean  to  declare 
their  independence  and  appeal  to  their 
neighbors  for  protection,  and  possibly  oc- 
cupation. The  trouble  is,  of  course,  which 
neighbors.^  Styria  means  to  appeal  to 
Italy.  The  possibilities  of  such  a  develop- 
ment in  I talo- Yugoslav  relations  seem 
likely!  In  the  North,  the  Czechs  are  do- 
ing everything  they  can  to  avoid  being 
dragged  into  it.  But  the  Hungarians  are 
sure  to  do  something  wild  in  the  Burgen- 
land,  and  bring  them  in. 

In  short,  by  the  time  this  letter  reaches 
you  a  great  deal  of  the  Treaty  Settlement 
of  Central  Europe  may  have  gone  into  the 
melting  pot.  I  shall  not  myself  be  sorry. 
Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  present  posir 
tion. 

Have  you  heard  the  following  story,  il- 
lustrating the  social  effects  of  depreciated 
currency? 


A  Vienna  tradesman,  who  died  during 
the  war,  left  a  million  kronen  between  his 
two  sons.  The  first  of  these  was  virtuous. 
He  put  his  500,000  kronen  into  the  State 
Savings  Bank,  and  lived  comfortably  on 
the  interest  —  down  to  the  collapse.  Now 
his  capital  is  worth  about  $15,  and  the 
interest  about  50  cents. 

The  second  son  was  vicious.  He  squan- 
dered all  his  500,000  kronen  on  drink.  But 
he  kept  the  empty  bottles.  And  he  sold 
them  last  week  for  8,000,000  kronen! 

Thus  does  depreciation  of  currency  re- 
ward Vice  and  punish  Virtue! 


the  YUGOSLAV  LOAN 

The  American  loan  to  Yugoslavia^ 
reported  in  the  European  press  to  be 
100  million  dollars,  is  a  subject  of  some 
lively  discussion  abroad,  especially  in 
the  borrowing  country.  There  has 
been  much  objection  to  the  guaranties 
that  'the  United  States  has  insisted 
upon.'  The  Serbs  and  their  associate 
citizens  argue  that  their  currency  situa- 
tion is  sound,  no  addition  having  been 
made  to  the  paper  circulation  for  more 
than  a  year.  The  harvests  are  excel- 
lent, and  business  is  booming.  There 
has  never  been  an  era  of  such  active 
building  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
Parliament  accepted  the  loan  by  a 
majority  of  160  to  10,  but  the  Croat 
deputies  refused  to  vote.  Their  ab- 
stention, according  to  Joumalde  Qenive^ 
*  creates  a  state  of  imcertainty  that  may 
produce  grave  consequences.'  How- 
ever, this  action  was  not  due  to  ob- 
jections to  the  loan  itself,  so  much  as  to 
a  desire  to  protest  against  the  centraliz- 
ing tendencies  of  the  Serbs. 


THE  REAL  TSARITSA 


[The  letters  of  the  late  Tsaritaa,  found  in  a  black  wooden  chest  at  Ekaterinburg  after  the  mur- 
der of  the  imperial  family,  are  about  to  be  printed  by  the  Russian  publishing  firm.  Slow,  in 
Berlin.  The  collection  embraces  altogether  four  hundred  letters,  beginning  in  April  1914,  and 
ending  on  December  17,  1916,  the  date  of  the  murder  of  Rasputin.] 


From  the  London  Times,  August  1,  2,  8 

(NORTHCUFTE  PrESb) 


An  adoring  wife,  a  tender  mother,  a 
self-sacrificing  consoler  of  the  wound- 
ed, a  devoted,  trustworthy  friend,  a 
woman  possessing  a  heart  responding 
with  the  deepest  sentiments  to  all  the 
suffering  caused  by  the  war  —  such 
appears  the  late  Tsaritsa  in  her  letters 
to  her  husband,  Nicholas  II  of  Russia. 

And  yet,  parallel  with  all  these  noble, 
elevated  qualities,  and  next  to  a  true 
and  deeply  religious  feeling,  one  hears 
the  voice  of  a  woman  suffering  from  de- 
lusions, who  has  an  adoration  akin  to 
worship  for  the  almost  illiterate  Ras- 
putin, whom  she  refers  to  as  *  God's 
man,'  *the  envoy  of  God,'  and  *He.' 
This  has  an  important  influence  upon 
her  whole  outlook. 

This  feeling  is  not  concealed  from 
her  husband;  on  the  contrary,  she  un- 
doubtedly saw  in  him  a  most  devoted 
ally.  But  since  Rasputin  had  so  great 
an  influence  upon  her,  and  since  she  in 
turn  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence 
over  her  husband,  it  was  indirectly 
Rasputin  who  thus  virtually  directed 
the  Tsar's  mind  in  matters  of  policy. 
But  whatever  has  been  said  of  her 
secret  relations  with  Rasputin,  by  peo- 
ple ignorant  of  the  true  character  of 
the  Empress,  must  now  be  definitely 
discarded. 

So,  also,  must  be  abandoned  the  leg- 
end of  her  betrayal  of  Russia.  At  the 
time  when  the  war  was  raging,  when 
popular  passion  soared  high,  a  good 
deal  of  credence  was  given  to  these 


inventions.  From  this  correspondence 
one  may  see  that,  if  the  ex-Empress 
occasionally  received  by  roundabout 
ways  news  from  her  family,  it  was  in- 
variably in  connection  with  the  welfare 
of  the  wounded,  or  it  was  of  an  entirely 
personal  nature. 

The  letters  are  all  written  in  English, 
as  this  was  the  language  in  which  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  always  con- 
versed. The  period  her  correspondence 
refers  to  may  be  too  close  to  be  seen  in 
perspective  and  judged  in  a  spirit  of 
detachment,  but  the  striking  sincerity 
and  honesty  of  these  letters  make  them 
a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
data  to  which  the  future  historian  of 
the  dark  period  of  Russian  history  will 
turn. 

There  are  in  the  first  volume  (a  sec- 
ond is  to  follow)  one  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  letters,  for  the  most  part 
very  long  and  comprehensive.  They 
are  written  in  a  rather  colloquial  style 
with  a  feminine  wealth  of  dashes  as 
punctuation,  and  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  edited  in  the  sense  of 
selection.  The  little  endearments  are 
left  as  they  were  found. 

The  Tsaritsa  addresses  her  husband 
as  *My  Sweet  Treasure,'  *My  Very 
Own  One,'  and  sends  him  *a  thousand 
kisses.'  Sometimes  she  signs  herself 
*Wifie,'  *Your  own  old  wifie,  Alice.' 
More  often  it  is  'Sunny,'  in  abbrevi- 
ation of  her  husband's  pet  name  of 
'Sunshine'  for  her.    She  refers  to  little 
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events  of  cryptic  meaning  to  anyone 
outside  the  family,  and  refers  by  ini- 
tials to  persons  whom  it  is  sometimes 
impossible  to  identify. 

But  through  the  correspondence 
there  flows  an  undercurrent,  illuminat- 
ing many  events  of  Russia's  internal 
struggle  that  are  still  not  clear,  while 
some  of  the  pen  portraits  of  prominent 
personalities  add  greatly  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  late  Tsar's  advisers.  Most 
clearly,  however,  does  the  Tsaritsa 
illustrate  herself.  She  wrote  with  free- 
dom and  an  absence  of  any  literary  self- 
consciousness,  and  the  result  is  a  highly 
stippled  self-portrait.  She  shows  plain- 
ly that  she  is  aware  of  her  own  char- 
acter, and  that  it  is  stronger  than  that 
^f  her  husband. 

Y  A  thousand  little  touches  depict  her, 
powerful  and  proud,  though  supersti- 
tious, and  exercising  a  far-reaching  in- 
fluence by  her  interference  —  there  can 
be  no  other  word  —  in  public  affairs. 
She  frankly  admits  it.  *My  influence  is 
feared,'  she  writes  in  one  place;  'Greg- 
ory' [Rasputin]  *has  said  so  (not  to 
me)  and  Voieikova,  because  they  know 
I  have  a  strong  will  and  because  I, 
better  than  others,  can  see  through 
them  and  help  you  to  be  strong.  They 
try  to  get  round  you  when  you  are 
alone.' 

The  Tsaritsa  frequently  reminds  her 
husband  that  he  is  an  autocrat,  and 
shows  some  anxiety  that  he  does  not 
always  live  up  to  the  part.  Evidently 
she  realizes  that  he  is  weak,  and  would 
stiffen  his  backbone.  *I  would  like  to 
make  you  self-reliant,'  she  says  in  one 
of  the  letters,  the  burden  of  which  is 
'Nicky,  be  an  emperor!'  There  are 
many  passages  in  this  strain. 

Similarly,  she  constantly  exercises  an 
influence  over  appointments.  'Deary, 
if  a  new  Com.  of  the  Nijegoroditzy 
is  to  be  named,  won't  you  propose 
Jagmin?  I  meddle  in  things  not  con- 
cerning me,  but  it's  only  a  hint  and 


it's  your  own  regiment,  so  you  can 
order  whom  you  wish  there.'  This  is  an 
example  from  many  similar  requests, 
occasionally  made  with  almost  mascu- 
line cynicism. 

The  letters  were  written  in  the  worst 
years  of  the  war,  and  they  contain  a 
mass  of  intimate  detail.  The  Tsaritsa 
was  well  informed  as  to  events.  In 
addition  to  information  given  hef  from 
high  quarters  as  to  the  broad  progress 
of  the  war,  she  received  letters  from  her 
royal  relations  in  England.  These  she 
often  copied  into  her  own  letters  to  the 
Tsar  when  he  was  away  with  .his  army. 
She  writes:  — 

This  miserable  war,  when  will  it  ever  end? 
Wilhelm,  I  fed  sure,  must  at  times  pass 
through  hideous  moments  of  despair  when 
he  grasps  that  it  was  he,  and  especially  his 
anti-Russian  set,  which  began  the  war,  and 
is  dragging  his  country  into  ruin.  All  those 
little  States,  for  years  they  will  continue 
suffering  from  the  after-effects.  .  .  .  Only 
one  thing  I  long,  that  our  troqps  should  be- 
have exemplarily  in  every  sense,  and  not 
rob  and  pillage  —  leaving  that  horror  to  the 
Prussian  troops. 

Of  the  figures  that  pass  across  the 
pages  and  that  stand  out,  the  foremost 
is  Ania  Virobova,  the  Tsaritsa's  friend 
and  confidante,  to  a  great  extent  the 
link  between  the  Tsaritsa  and  Ras- 
putin. Many  of  the  meetings  of  the 
two  took  place  at  Virobova's  house. 
Goremykin  is  another  figure  —  'the 
old  man,'  as  the  Tsaritsa  calls  him, 
who  is  wheedled  or  forced  or  tricked 
into  doing  things  against  his  better 
judgment  —  at  least,  that  is  an  im- 
pression of  him  gleaned  from  these 
letters. 

But  the  central  figure  remains  'our 
friend,'  Gregory  Rasputin.  The  letters 
are  full  of  his  semimystic  admonitions. 
'I  always  remember  what  our  friend 
says,  and  how  often  we  do  not  enough 
heed  his  words,'  says  the  Tsaritsa  in  a 
characteristic  letter  cm  June  M»  1915. 
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He  was  so  much  against  your  going  to  the 
Headquarters  because  people  get  round  you 
there  and  make  you  do  things  which  would 
have  been  better  not  done  —  here  the  at- 
mosphere in  your  house  is  a  healthier  one 
and  you  would  see  things  more  readily  —  if 
you  would  only  come  back  quicker.  I  am 
not  speaking  because  of  selfish  feeling,  but 
that  I  am  in  a  constant  dread  what  one  is 
concocting  —  you  see  I  have  absolutely  no 
faith  in  N.  [Grand  Duke  Nicholas]  —  Imow 
him  to  be  far  from  clever,  and,  having  gone 
against  the  man  of  God,  his  word  can't  be 
blessed  nor  his  advice  be  good. 

And  at  times  she  forwarded  to  her 
husband  little  homilies,  worded  in  an 
exalted  and  mystical  phraseology,  that 
'the  man  of  God'  had  composed  for 
her  comfort.  She  is  convinced  that 
everyone  who  goes  against  the  *man  of 
God'  will  be  severely  punished  by  God. 
The  police  protocol  that  was  drafted  as 
a  consequence  of  Rasputin'8  debauches 
at  the  fashionable  Caf6-Chantant  Villa- 
rode  does  not  shake  her  faith  in  him. 

'They  are  only  intrigues  of  enemies,' 
she  says.  She  sends  Nicholas  a  stick 
that  Rasputin  has  touched.  Once  she 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Virobova 
the  remainder  of  some  wine  which  was 
sent  by  Rasputin  as  a  gift  for  the  birth- 
day of  Ania.  She  drinks  of  this  wine, 
gives  some  to  her  children,  and  sends 
some  to  her  husband  with  the  express 
demand  that  he  should  drink  it. 

In  her  letters  she  also  constantly  re- 
fers to  a  comb  which  Rasputin  has 
given  the  Emperor.  She  does  not  tire 
of  reminding  him  that  before  every  im- 
portant conversation  he  should  comb 
his  hair  with  it,  for  she  is  convinced 
that  if  he  does  God's  protection  will  be 
with  him.  Superstition  dominates  in 
almost  all  her  letters.  Rasputin's  say- 
ings and  doings  are  to  her  the  symbol 
of  divine  sanction.  On  the  faithful 
carrying-out  of  his  revelations  the  fu- 
ture of  the  dynasty  and  the  future  of 
Russia  seem  to  her  to  depend. 

With  unwavering  faith  she  communi- 


cates to  the  Emperor  Gregory's  advice 
on  commencing  an  offensive  near  Riga. 
On  November  15,  1915,  she  writes  to 
the  Tsar :  —  .  ^^ 

Now,  before  I  forget,  I  must  give  you 
a  message  from  our  friend  [Rasputin], 
prompted  by  what  he  saw  in  the  night.  He  ' 
begs  you  to  order  that  we  should  advance 
near  Riga;  said  it  is  necessary,  otherwise 
the  Germans  will  settle  down  so  firmly 
through  all  the  winter  that  it  will  cause 
endless  bloodshed  and  trouble  to  make 
them  move.  Now,  it  will  take  them  so 
aback  that  we  shall  succeed  in  making  them 
retrace  their  steps  —  he  says  it  is  just  now 
a  most  essential  thing,  and  begs  you  seri- 
ously to  order  ours  to  advance;  he  says  we 
can  and  we  must,  and  I  was  to  write  to  you 
at  once. 

And  with  the  same  deep  faith  she 
describes  a  visionary  dream  or  trans- 
mits a  message  from  a  monk,  like  the 
following:  — 

On  the  day  of  Saint  Tikhon,  during  the 
procession  around  the  church  in  the  village 
of  Barabinsk,  there  suddenly  appeared  on 
the  sky  a  cross,  which  was  seen  altogether 
for  fifteen  minutes,  and  just  as  the  Holy 
Church  was  praying  *the  cross  of  the  Tsar 
is  the  support  of  the  kingdom  of  believers.* 
I  felicitate  you  on  this  vision,  and  believe 
that  God  sent  this  vision  and  sign  in  order 
to  uphold  visibly  with  belief  his  devoted 
ones.  I  pray  for  all  of  you.  .  .  , 

To  the  message  she  adds:  *God  grant 
that  this  be  a  good  sign;  crosses  are  not 
always.'  She  sees  in  every  step  con- 
spiracies against  the  Emperor,  and  she 
considers  it  her  duty  to  expose  his  ene- 
mies. She  suspects  the  IVIinisters.  A 
little  later  she  accuses  the  Synod. 

The  greatest  consolation  the  Tsaritsa 
had  was  in  church.  Despite  her  illness, 
her  enlarged  heart,  her  splitting  head- 
aches, despite  her  hard  work,  too,  in 
the  Tsarskoe  Selo  hospitals,  she  foimd 
the  time  to  attend  divine  service  fre- 
quently. Her  happiest  moments  were 
spent  with  her  family  round  her  in 
chxu-ch. 
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A  great  deal  of  her  time  and  heart, 
too,  were  devoted  to  her  friendship 
with  Ania  Virobova,  whose  influence 
over  her  was  undoubtedly  only  next  to 
that  of  Rasputin.  There  is  hardly  a 
letter  in  which  *Ania'  is  not  men- 
•  tioned.  She  complains  of  'Ania's  irri- 
tability, her  egoism,  her  exigencies, 
jealousy,  and  touchiness,'  yet  she  does 
not  tire  of  reminding  the  Emperor  to 
send  her  some  mark  of  attention,  either 
a  present  or  a  telegram. 

Everything  the  Empress  undertook 
she  put  her  heart  into;  everything  she 
felt  she  felt  strongly.  There  is  no  petti- 
ness in  this  woman's  soul.  Even  when 
she  is  wrong  (and  there  is  a  marked 
undercurrent  of  mental  perverseness 
in  all  her  writings),  she  is  honest,  sin- 
cere, and  wrong  from  no  mean  motive. 
She  is  conscious  of  her  will  power,  be- 
lieves firmly  that  her  views  are  just, 
and  mostly  gently,  but  with  great  per- 
sistence, puts  pressure  on  the  Emperor. 

Great  as  may  be  the  influence  of 
Rasputin  and  Virobova,  the  central 
figure  in  her  life,  the  being  closest  to 
her  heart,  was  undoubtedly  Nicholas. 
He  was  the  head  of  the  small  family 
she  loved.  He,  after  more  than  twenty 
years  of  married  life,  was  still  her  lover. 
Russia,  the  people,  she  loved  too,  but 
Russia  was  a  large  estate  of  his;  the 
troops,  the  people,  were  his  children, 
his  servants.  She  writes  to  the  Em- 
peror on  September  6,  1916:  — 

Beloved  Nicky  dear,  every  morning  and 
evening  I  bless  and  then  kiss  your  pillow, 
and  then  one  of  your  images.  I  always  bless 
you  while  you  sleep,  and  get  up  to  draw 
open  the  curtains.  Wifie  sleeps  all  alone 
down  here,  and  the  wind  is  howling  mel- 
ancholy to-night.  How  lonely  you  must 
feel,  wee  one.  Are  your  rooms  at  least  not 
too  hideous?  All  day  I  impatiently  await 
your  dear  telegram,  which  either  comes  dur- 
ing dinner  or  toward  eleven. 

So  many  yellow  and  copper  leaves!  And 
alas,  also,  many  are  beginning  to  fall  —  for 
autumn  is  already  set  in.    The  wounded 


feel  melancholy.  They  can  sit  out  but 
rarely,  and  their  limbs  ache  with  this  damp. 
They  almost  all  have  become  barometers! 
We  are  sending  them  out  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  Crimea.  Ania  dined  with  us 
yesterday  upstairs.  To-day  is  Isa's  birth- 
day, so  I  have  invited  her,  with  Ania,  to 
lunch.  Oh,  beloved  —  two  weeks  you've 
left  —  me  loves  you  so  intensely,  and  I  long 
to  hold  you  in  my  arms  and  cover  your  sweet 
face  with  kisses,  and  gaze  into  your  beau- 
tiful eyes  —  now  you  cannot  prevent  me 
from  writing  it,  you  bad  boy.  When  will 
some  of  our  dear  troops  have  that  joy? 
Won't  it  be  a  recompense  to  see  you? 

It  seems  Aunt  Olga,  before  coming  to  me, 
had  flown  half -wild  to  Paul,  saying  the  revo- 
lution has  begun,  there  will  be  bloodshed, 
we  shall  be  all  got  rid  of,  and  Paul  must  fly 
to  Goremykin  —  poor  soul!  To  me  she  was 
quieter,  and  left  quite  calm.  She  and  Ma- 
dra  probably  got  a  fright;  the  atmosphere 
spread  there,  too,  from  Petrograd. 

Old  man  [Goremykin]  came  to  me  —  so 
hard  for  him  —  Ministers  so  rotten  to  him. 
Sazonov  is  the  worst.  Cries  and  excites  all 
(when  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  him),  does 
not  come  to  the  Council  of  Ministers,  which 
is  an  unheard-of  thing.  I  call  it  a  'strike'  of 
the  Ministers.  Then  they  go  and  speak  of 
everything  which  is  spoken  of  in  disgust  in 
the  Council  that  they  have  no  right  to.  You 
ought  to  wire  to  the  old  man  that  you  for- 
bid the  talking  outside  what  is  spoken  of  at 
the  Council  of  Ministers. 

And  this  on  September  7:  — 

Cold,  windy,  and  rainy  —  may  it  scale 
the  roads.  I  have  already  read  through  the 
papers  —  nothing  written  tliat  we  left  Vilna. 
Again  very  mixed  success,  by  luck,  and  it 
cannot  be  otherwise;  and  one  rejoices  for 
the  smallest  success.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  the  Germans  will  venture  much 
farther;  it  will  be  great  folly  to  enter  more 
deeply  into  the  country  —  as  later  our  turn 
will  come.  Are  the  munitions,  shells,  and 
rifles  coming  in  well?  Your  poor  head  must 
be  awfully  tired  with  all  this  woric,  and  es- 
pecially the  internal  questions. 

Then,  to  recapitulate  what  the  old  man 
said:  to  think  of  a  new  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior (but  I  told  him  that  you  had  not  yet 
fixed  upon  Neidhardt;  peihaps  when  you 
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return  you  can  think  once  more  about 
Khovostov),  a  successor  to  Sazonov,  whom 
he  finds  quite  impossible.  But  certainly  not 
the  Minister  who  answers  before  the  Duma, 
as  they  want  —  we  are  not  ripe  for  it,  and 
it  would  be  Russia's  ruin.  We  are  not  a 
constitutional  country,  and  dare  not  be. 
Our  people  are  not  educated  for  it,  and, 
thank  God,  our  Emperor  is  an  autocrat. 
You  must  stick  to  this  as  you  do,  only  you 
must  show  more  power  and  decision.  I 
should  have  cleared  out  Samarin  and  Krivo- 
shein;  the  latter  displeases  the  old  man 
greatly. 

Goremykin  hopes  you  won't  receive  Rod- 
zianko  (could  one  but  get  another  instead 
of  him,  an  energetic  good  man  in  his  place 
would  keep  the  Duma  in  order).  Poor  old 
man  came  to  me  as  a  soutien,  and  because 
he  says  I  am  Vinergie.  To  my  mind,  much 
better  clear  out  Ministers  who  'strike,*  and 
not  change  the  President  who,  with  decent 
energetic  cooperation,  can  still  serve  per- 
fectly well.  He  only  lives  to  serve  you  and 
your  country,  and  knows  his  days  are  count- 
ed, and  fears  not  death  by  age,  or  by  knife, 
or  by  shot  —  God  will  protect  him,  and  the 
Holy  Virgin. 

Our  friend  [Rasputin]  wanted  to  wire  to 
him  an  encouraging  telegram.  Markozov  — 
No,  I  must  finish  Goremykin.  He  begs  you 
to  think  of  somebody  for  Moscow  and,  be- 
sides, get  Mrozovsky  to  go  quicker,  as  ses- 
sions become  too  noisy  in  Moscow,  and 
therefore  an  eye  and  voice  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  ought  to  be  there;  and  one 
has  the  right  to,  as  Moscow  is  under  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  Neratov  he  finds 
no  good  to  replace  Sazonov.  He  says  he 
never  served  out  of  Russia,  and  that  is  not 
convenient.  But  where  to  get  the  men?  We 
had  enough  of  Isvolskii,  and  he  is  not  a 
very  sure  man.  Girs  is  not  worth  much; 
Benk  [probably  Benkendorf],  the  name  al- 
ready against  him.  Where  are  the  men?  I 
always  say.  I  simply  cannot  grasp  how  in 
such  a  big  country  we  never  can  find  suit- 
able people. 

And  then  on  September  8,  1915:  — 

Am  so  anxious  what  news  —  it 's  10.30, 
and  I  do  not  know  what  is  going  on,  as  I 
never  get  the  telegrams  as  before,  when  you 
were  at  the  Headquarters.  Dear  one,  it  is  so 


difficult  when  there  are  things  I  must  tell 
you  directly,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
anybody  reads  our  telegrams.  Again  I  have 
had  to  wire  —  an  impleasant  thing  to  you, 
but  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  I  have  asked 
Her  as  well  as  she  can  to  write  out  Suslik's 
conversation  in  the  Synod.  Really,  the  little 
man  has  behaved  with  marvelous  energy, 
standing  up  for  us  and  our  friends,  and 
gives  back  slapping  answers  to  their  ques- 
tions. Though  the  Metropolitan  is  very  dis- 
pleased with  Samarin,  yet  on  this  interro- 
gation he  was  feeble,  and  held  his  tongue. 
Alas,  for  one  to  clear  Vamava  out  and 
put  Hermogen  in  his  place;  have  you  heard 
such  an  impudent?  They  dare  not  do  it 
without  your  sanction,  as  by  your  order  he 
was  punished.  It 's  once  more  Nicholas's 
doing.  .  .  . 

Varnava  told  Goremykin  all  about  the 
Governor  —  how  nice  he  was  to  Gregory 
until  he  came  here  and  got  horrid  orders 
from  Stcherbatov.  About  me,  he  said  to 
Suslik,  *A  foolish  woman,'  and  about  Ania 
abominable  things  that  he  could  not  even 
repeat.  Goremykin  says  he  must  at  once  be 
changed.  Look  through  the  letters  of  about 
five  years  ago.  There  I  named  one  our  friend 
[Rasputin]  would  have  liked  to  have,  only 
all  this  must  be  done  quickly.  The  effect  is 
all  the  greater. 

The  further  correspondence  of  the 
Tsaritsa  is  not  at  present  available  in 
the  original  English  text.  There  is  thus 
a  gap  to  be  bridged  between  the  period 
after  the  death  of  Rasputin  and  the 
arrival  of  the  Tsar  and  Tsaritsa  from 
Tobolsk  at  Ekaterinburg,  where,  as 
prisoners  of  the  Bolsheviki,  they  spent 
six  weeks  under  close  surveillance  be- 
fore they  were  brutally  done  to  death 
and  their  bodies  burned  in  the  forest  of 
Kaptiataki. 

During  this  terrible  interval  the 
Tsaritsa  kept  a  little  diary,  in  which  she 
entered  day  by  day  the  events  of  their 
circumscribed  lives.  This  diary  has 
come  to  light  with  the  letters,  and  will 
be  published  in  Berlin,  together  with  a 
further  selection  of  letters,  by  Messrs. 
Ullstein,  the  proprietors  of  the  Vossische 
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Zeilung.  The  Tsar,  Tsaritsa,  and  the 
Grand  Duchess  Marie,  accompanied 
by  a  small  suite,  were  sent  on  to  Eka- 
terinburg on  April  30  (Western  date) 
by  the  Soviet  Government  of  Ural,  and 
were  placed  under  a  strong  guard  in 
the  house  of  a  merchant  named  Ipatieff. 
With  their  arrival  the  diary  begins. 

The  entries  show  that  the  prisoners 
were  very  closely  confined.  The  spring 
had  begun,  the  days  were  at  first  fine 
and  warm,  and  the  Tsaritsa  records 
with  some  reUef  that  at  last  they  are 
allowed  to  go  into  the  garden  for  half 
an  hour  twice  a  day.  The  promise  is  not 
always  adhered  to,  however;  there  are 
several  entries  that  *  to-day  we  were 
forbidden  to  go.'  A  man  came  and 
painted  their  windows  white  from  the 
outside;  later  the  windows  were  board- 
ed halfway  up,  afterward  wooden  stays 
were  placed  across,  and  finally  iron 
bars  were  substituted.  Only  one  win- 
dow was  allowed  to  be  open,  and  this, 
too,  was  closely  barred.  'They  always 
seem  to  fear  we  are  going  to  climb  out 
or  conmiunicate  with  the  guard.' 

The  time  during  their  imprisonment 
evidently  hung  heavily  on  their  hands. 
Sometimes  entries  are  made  in  the 
diary  hour  by  hour,  and  the  smallest 
event  recorded  as  though  for  the  sake 
of  something  to  do.  Sometimes  the 
Tsar  read  to  them  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  one  of  the  others  read  to  the 
Tsaritsa  a  chapter  from  one  of  the 
Minor  Prophets  (the  books  of  Daniel 
and  Obadiah  seem  to  have  contained 
her  favorite  passages),  while  the  rest 
went  into  the  garden. 

At  times  they  played  patience  or 
bezique.  There  was  no  electric  light, 
and  they  played  cards  by  the  light  of 
three  candles  stuck  in  bottles.  The 
heat  occasionally  made  the  room  abom- 
inably stuffy,  and  the  whole  place  was 
pervaded  with  the  smell  of  cooking. 
The  food  was  evidently  very  bad,  and 
its  arrival  very  uncertain. 


On  May  13  the  Tsaritsa  records  that 
she  cut  the  Tsar's  hair  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life.  On  June  7  she  was  able  to 
have  a  bath,  but  the  water  had  to  be 
brought  up  from  the  kitchen.  She 
writes  down  these  discomforts  as  cold 
facts,  and  there  is  not  a  word  of  com- 
plaint about  them.  But  she  notes  with 
bitterness  that  she  is  refused  the  solace 
of  her  religion,  and  is  overjoyed  when, 
at  last,  an  old  archpriest  is  allowed  to 
say  Mass,  the  first  for  three  weeks, 
quite  simply  at  the  dining-room  table, 
which  is  decorated  with  sprays  of  birch 
and  their  own  sacred  pictures. 

On  May  10  the  Tsarevitch  arrived 
with  four  maids,  and  the  Tsaritsa's 
worst  anxiety  was  allayed,  though  she 
continued  to  wonder  when  the  others, 
the  Grand  Duchesses  Olga  and  Tati- 
ana,  would  come.  They  subsequently 
arrived. 

The  spring  was  fickle;  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow  occurred  on  that  day  (JAzy  10), 
and  the  cold  was  intense.  The  Tsa- 
ritsa's  hands  were  soon  full  of  trouble. 
She  had  given  *Baby '  (the  Tsarevitch) 
the  Grand  Duchess  Maria's  bed,  and 
in  getting  into  it  he  had  slipped  and 
severely  injured  his  knee.  He  appar- 
ently suffered  great  pain:  his  mother 
spent  much  of  the  night  watching  him 
and  treating  his  injury  with  cold-water 
compresses.  The  next  day  Vladimir 
Nikolaievitch  (Dr.  Drevmko)  came 
to  attend  him.  The  Tsaritsa  tried  to 
have  some  conversation  with  him,  but 
Abdieff,  the  Soviet  Conmiissioner,  in 
whose  charge  they  were,  would  not 
suffer  them  to  exchange  a  single  word. 

The  Tsarevitch's  injury  became 
worse,  and  his  knee  had  to  be  encased 
in  plaster  of  Paris.  He  was  taken  into 
the  garden  in  a  wheeled  chair.  Mean- 
while, the  monotonous  roimd  of  their 
daily  life  continued.  The  ladies  sewed, 
the  Tsar  read  to  them  and  occasionally 
sat  in  the  garden. 

Festivals  came  and  went  uncele- 
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brated.  *  To-day  is  my  real  birthday/ 
she  writes  on  May  24;  *the  festival  day 
of  my  own  Lancers/  on  May  SI.  On 
the  afternoon  of  that  day,  Abdieff  en- 
tered the  room  suddenly  and  ordered 
them  to  pack,  as  they  might  have  to 
leave  at  any  moment.  They  spent  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  packing,  but  at  mid- 
night Abdieff  reappeared  and  informed 
them  they  would  not  be  leaving  for 
some  days;  and  next  day  he  told  them 
that  they  were  not  to  leave  at  all,  but 
to  remain  where  they  were. 

They  dropped  back  into  the  old 
monotony  of  their  circiunscribed  sur- 
roundings. The  sprightliness  which 
had  crept  into  the  entries  of  the  diary 
at  the  prospect  of  the  change  disap- 
peared. The  petty  entries  recur. 

There  is  no  note  of  apprehension  in 
any  of  the  entries.  The  guards  are 
ordered  to  keep  the  closest  watch  on 
the  windows.  There  are  frequent  visi- 
tations by  the  Conunissioner  and  Com- 
mandant, but  no  conclusions  are  drawn 
from  these  events.  For  the  first  time 
(on  June  15)  the  Tsaritsa  makes  a  note 
of  her  own  illness.  She  is  evidently  suf- 
fering from  an  old  heart-trouble,  and 
betrays  irritability,  due  to  want  of 
sleep.  On  the  following  day  she  is  told, 
to  her  great  sorrow,  that  there  can  be 
no  more  religious  services.  Abdieff  has 
been  replaced,  and  a  new  Command- 
ant installed,  with  an  assistant  who 
seems  a  decent  man,  whereas  the  other 
is  coarse  and  unpleasant. 

She  expresses  no  surprise  when  they 
make  an  inventory  of  all  their  jewelry 
and  take  it  away  from  them.  They  left 
her  two  bracelets,  given  her  by  Uncle 
Leopold,  which  they  could  not  remove, 
and  each  of  the  children  a  bracelet  their 
parents  had  given  them.  The  engage- 
ment ring  which  the  Tsar  had  given  her 
they  left  also,  as  it  could  not  be  got  off 
her  finger.  They  sealed  up  the  jewelry 
in  a  box,  and  took  all  the  keys  of  the 
luggage  in  the  loft. 


The  Tsaritsa  retired  after  the  per- 
quisition was  over.  She  was  exhausted, 
she  writes,  and  her  heart  pained  her 
badly.  The  dull  life  went  on.  It  was 
sunny;  Anastasia  sat  with  her  mother; 
the  others  went  out  after  tea;  she 
played  cards  with  *Baby.'  The  Com- 
mandant, whose  name  they  discovered 
to  be  Yurovsky,  retiu-ned  the  Tsar  his 
stolen  wrist-watch,  which  had  been 
foimd  in  the  servants'  room.  Vladimir 
Nikolaevitch  did  not  come  any  more. 

'Baby'  was  getting  too  heavy  for  the 
others  to  carry,  and  their  captors  would 
not  let  Nagomi  (his  nurse)  come  to 
them.  She  massaged  his  knee  and  he 
limped  about  a  little.  Next  day  the 
Tsaritsa  was  herself  so  iU  that  she  had 
to  remain  in  bed.  Anastasia  stayed  by 
her.  Sometimes  they  heard  troops  go 
by,  and  once  in  the  night  they  heard 
revolver  shooting.  The  Tsaritsa  spent 
most  of  her  time  in  bed,  reading  the 
Bible  or  pious  books. 

There  comes  the  entry  on  July  3.  It 
was  a  gray  morning,  which  brightened 
to  pleasant  sunshine  later.  'Baby' had 
caught  a  slight  cold.  All  of  them  went 
out  for  half  an  hour  in  the  morning. 
The  Tsaritsa  and  Olga  arranged  their 
medicaments;  Tatiana  read  to  them 
out  of  the  Bible.  They  went  out  — 
Tatiana  remained  with  her  mother, 
and  they  read  a  passage  from  the 
Prophet.  They  sewed.  Every  day,  she 
notes,  the  Commandant  came  into 
their  room.  Supper.  Suddenly  Levka 
Sednieff  (an  attendant)  was  fetched 
away,  having  permission  to  see  his 
uncle,  and  went  off.  They  wondered  if 
it  were  true,  and  whether  they  would 
ever  see  the  lad  again.  'Playing 
bezique  with  Nicholas.  Half-past  ten, 
to  bed.' 

It  is  the  end  of  the  diary.  Soon  after 
midnight  Yurovsky,  Nikulin,  and  the 
guards  forced  their  way  in  and  ordered 
them  to  follow.  They  went  out  to  their 
fate,  the  particulars  of  which  we  know. 
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[iVe  print  below  a  review  of  Ostcald  Spenglers  Welthistorische  Perspektiven  (World  HiB- 
tory  Perspectives),  which  constitutes  a  second  volume  or  sequel  to  his  Untergang  des  Abend- 
landes.  The  former  volume  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  notable  contribution  to  the 
philosophy  of  history  made  during  the  last  decade.  It  was  reviewed  under  the  title,  *  The  Death 
of  Civilization,*  in  the  Living  Age  of  July  31,  191^^    {  A  ^^ 

From  the  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung,  July  28 
(Swiss  Liberal-Repubucan  Daily) 


This  new  volume  will  doubtless  re- 
vive the  controversy  excited  by  Oswald 
Spengler's  Untergang  des  Abendlandes, 
The  passionate  aversion  which  the  word 
Untergang,  with  its  message  of  decay 
and  ruin,  aroused  in  many  readers  and 
thinkers,  will  be  replaced,  perhaps,  by 
curiosity  as  to  what  the  author  prophe- 
sies in  this  brilliantly  written  work. 
Spengler's  great  merit  consists  in  hav- 
ing pointed  out  that  a  vital  principle 
animates  and  determines  every  civiliza- 
tion; in  showing  that  our  civilization 
will  run  its  course,  regardless  of  what 
we  do  or  what  we  think ;  and  in  teaching 
us  to  recognize  the  point  in  our  partic- 
ular cultural  evolution  that  we  have 
reached  at  the  present  moment. 

The  reaction  from  materialism,  now 
in  full  swing,  is  symbolized  by  the  fact 
that  this  great  pioneer  thinker  does  not 
work  with  the  microscope  in  his  hand, 
but  rather  uses  his  spiritual  eye  as  a 
lens  to  study  the  features  of  mighty 
vital  processes,  whose  duration  is 
measured  not  by  years  but  by  centu- 
ries, and  whose  embodiment  is  in  civil- 
izations. The  differences  between  these 
civilizations  are  due  to  the  varying 
fundamental  attitudes  toward  the 
world  of  the  races  that  are  their  bear- 
ers. Basic  mental  concepts  give  a  dis- 
tinctive character  to  all  the  acts  and 
opinions  of  the  nations  to  which  they 
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are  common.  They  constitute  a  collec- 
tive force  of  the  first  order,  so  powerful 
that  they,  so  to  speak,  inform  and  cre- 
ate the  peoples  by  whom  they  are  held. 
However,  all  civilizations  have  this  in 
common:  they  pass  through  the  same 
stages  of  evolution,  just  as  every  year 
has  its  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter,  no  matter  how  different  it  may 
otherwise  be  from  every  other  year. 
This  common  quality,  Spengler  be- 
lieves, makes  it  possible  to  speak  of  two 
historical  episodes,  occurring  in  differ- 
ent civilizations,  as  simultaneous,  and 
to  refer  to  the  men  identified  with  these 
events  as  contemporaries,  although  in 
our  everyday  chronology  they  may  be 
separated  by  a  thousand  years. 

For  Europeans  three  civilizations  are 
supremely  important,  because  they 
have  all  exercised  a  determining  in- 
fluence upon  our  evolution:  these  are 
ancient  or  'Apollonian'  culture,  with 
its  instinct  for  physical  beauty  and  de- 
velopment; Arabian  or  'Magian'  cul- 
ture, with  its  all-pervading  fatalism; 
and  the  Western  or  'Faustian'  culture, 
with  its  ever-present  consciousness  of 
infinite  progress.  Ekich  of  these  three 
cultures  is  the  offspring  of  its  predeces- 
sor, and  at  first  used  the  traditional 
forms  of  the  preceding  culture  to  ex- 
press imperfectly  its  own  spirit.  Only 
gradually  did  it  find  its  native  tongue. 
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This  is  luminously  illustrated  in  relig- 
ious changes.  The  countless  local  dei- 
ties of  the  ancient  heathen  world  were 
gradually  dethroned  by  Christianity 
during  the  Magian  era,  and  a  single, 
all-present  Godhead  substituted  for 
them.  The  'faithful'  were  conceived 
as  a  supemation,  independent  of  local 
ties  and  limitations.  Then  came  the 
Faustian  era,  which  revolted  against 
passive  submission  to  the  Godhead  as 
preached  by  Islam,  substituted  an  ac- 
tive and  positive  attitude  toward  life 
for  the  fatalism  of  the  former  era,  and 
paid  growing  homage  to  the  individual 
will.  Finally,  in  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  the  new  spirit  of  individ- 
ual self-assertion  won  a  definite  victory 
over  the  old  ideal  of  passive  obedience 
to  God  and  fatalist  trust  in  Providence. 
This  introduced  an  epoch  of  great  dis- 
coveries  and  inventions,  during  which 
the  intellect,  liberated  from  religious 
inhibitions,  employed  itself  with  in- 
tense zeal  and  passion  in  mastering  the 
material  world,  until  it  created  the  en- 
vironment in  which  we  live  to-day. 

This  way  of  regarding  different  civil- 
izations—  as  never  coming  to  rest  in 
any  traditional  form,  but  as  ever  seek- 
ing to  rejustify  themselves  and  readily 
responding  whenever  a  new  spirit  ani- 
mates them  and  a  new  world-concep- 
tion seeks  to  express  itself  through  them 
—  should  be  most  fruitful.  But  it  is 
another  question  whether  the  imdeviat- 
ing  line  of  development  through  which 
civilizations  have  hitherto  passed,  be- 
ginning with  the  peasant's  cabin  and 
religious  myth  and  ending  in  the  world 
metropolis  and  soulless  mechanical 
progress,  predicts  unconditionally  the 
course  of  mankind's  future  evolution. 
Are  we  to  have  an  eternal  succession  of 
primitive  nations,  emerging  from  the 
dawn  of  their  history,  succeeded  by 
*  civilized '  nations  in  the  strictest  sense, 
who  are  making  history,  and  followed  in 
turn  by  what  Spengler  calls  'fellah'  na^ 
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tions  that  no  longer  have  a  history,  but 
are  merely  plastic  clay  in  the  hands  of 
imperial  despots  fighting  for  the  mas- 
tery of  the  world?  Is  the  sword  to  re- 
main for  all  time  the  uitinmte  arbiter  of 
cultural  values? 

Very  significantly  Spengler,  in  spite 
of  the  extraordinary  intellectual  power 
he  displays  in  his  keen  psychological 
analysis  of  civilization,  is  inclined  to 
disparage  the  inteUect  as  a  determining  " 
force  in  history.  He  looks  upon  the 
political  annals  of  states  as  the  only 
realities;  he  sees  vital  processes  at  work 
only  where  people  are  either  the  ham- 
mer or  the  anvil.  For  him  abstract 
truths  dissociated  with  time  and  place 
have  only  a  shadowy  existence.  In- 
deed, the  remarkable  popularity  of 
Spengler's  works  in  Germany  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  strong  political  under- 
current that  runs  through  them.  Before 
and  during  the  war  he  imagined  that 
Germany  would  play  a  leading  r&le  in 
what  he  interpreted  as  the  final  epoch 
of  Western  civilization;  and  in  his 
present  volimie  he  seems  still  to  consid-  ^ 
er  that  Germany  is  but  temporarily 
relegated  to  a  secondary  part. 

Spengler  considers  our  great  metrop- 
olises  as  mills,  slowly  grinding  the 
self-assertive  freemen,  who  were  the 
foimders  of  our  liberties,  into  an  unin-  ,y 
dividuaUzed  proletariat,  ready  to  be 
kneaded  like  (lour  by  a  despot's  hands 
into  any  desired  form. 

This,  in  his  opinion,  is  the  final  stage 
of  every  civilization.  Not  only  are 
great  cities  immense  consumption-cen- 
tres, drawing  to  themselves  whatever 
physical  wealth  the  surroimding  coun- 
try produces,  but  their  spirit  also  draws 
to  itself  and  absorbs  the  best  that  the 
land  produces  of  mind  and  intellect  and 
personal  independence,  uprooting  these 
quaUties  from  their  iturdy  native  soil 
and  leaving  the  coimtry  destitute  of  the 
virtues  they  nourish.  As  political  insti- 
tutions, as  great  power-houses  in  th 
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social  mechanism,  Spengler  admires  the 
great  urban  centres  of  our  time,  but  he 
deplores  their  ethical  influence  upon  the 
race.  They  tend  to  make  right  subser- 
vient to  might. 

In  our  great  cities  there  grows  up,  by  the 
side  of  a  small  minority  which  has  a  history 
and  consciously  incorporates  the  traditions 
of  the  nation,  another  element  consisting  of 
people  possessing  no  ties  with  their  land 
and  its  history  —  people  who  interpret  the 
world  by  pure  reason  and  not  by  sentiment 
or  race-consciousness,  for  whom  the  idea 
of  nationality  has  no  rational  justification. 
At  heart  they  are  no  longer  a  part  of  their 
own  country  and  people.  For  civilized  na- 
tions are  manifestations  of  true  vital  forces, 
while  these  cosmopolitan  aggregations  are 
mere  fortuitous  concourses  of  'intelligences.* 

Mere  cosmopoUtans  are  filled  with 
hatred  of  human  destiny,  and  above 
all,  of  historical  forces  as  makers  of 
that  destiny.  CosmopoUtanism  is  un- 
realism  and  remains  mere  unrealism. 
People  who  conceive  themselves  citi- 
zens of  the  world  and  grow  enthusiastic 
over  world  peace  and  international 
reconcilation  are  spiritual  leaders  of  the 
fellah  age.  'Bread  and  the  circus*  is 
merely  another  formula  for  pacificism. 
However  widely  specific  examples  may 
differ,  they  are  all  alike  in  subordinat- 
ing the  spontaneous  instinct  of  the  race 
that  expresses  itself  in  the  maxim,  *My 
country  right  or  wrong,'  to  the  theories 
of  passionless  civic  emasculates,  who 
base  their  acts  and  opinions  upon  cold 
logic  in  a  world  of  warm-blooded  reali- 
ties. Such  doctrines  naturally  find 
their  champions  among  bookish  men,  ' 
who  would  substitute  the  rational  for 
the  real,  abstract  justice  for  the  imper- 
ative commands  of  history,  and  pure 
reason  for  destiny.  This  tendency  first 
reveals  itself  in  the  congenitally  timid, 
who  gladly  withdraw  from  the  stem 
battle  of  life  to  the  cloister,  the  stu- 
dent's chamber,  or  the  intellectual 
community;  and  in  every  civilization  it 


finds  its  ultimate  expression  in  the 
apostles  of  world  peace.  These  men 
hold  a  high  place  in  the  history  of  the 
intellect,  but  a  negligible  place  in  the 
annals  of  real  affairs. 

We  feel  no  surprise,  then,  at  discov- 
ering that  not  only  the  League  of  Na^ 
tions,  but  the  very  idea  on  which  it  is 
based,  evokes  from  Spengler  nothing 
but  contemptuous  laughter. 

All  world-reformers  and  'citizens  of  the 
world'  stand  for  fellah  ideals,  whether  they 
know  it  or  not.  Their  success  would  mean 
the  abdication  of  the  nation  as  an  historical 
force,  not  in  favor  of  eternal  peace,  but  in 
favor  of  other  peoples  of  more  virile  stock. 
World  peace  is  invariably  a  one-sided  proj- 
ect; for  world  peace  means  that  a  great 
majority  reject  war,  but  at  the  same  time 
tacitly,  though  it  may  be  unconsciously,  de- 
clare their  readiness  to  become  the  slaves 
and  servants  of  those  who  do  not  make  that 
renunciation.  .  .  .  World  history  is  world 
judgment.  She  has  invariably  awarded 
success  to  the  most  powerful,  the  most 
competent,  the  most  clearly  conscious  of 
their  rights  and  objects.  She  has  awarded 
such  races  siurvival  and  supremacy,  whether 
their  conduct  was  ideally  right  or  not.  She 
has  invariably  subordinated  truth  and  jus- 
tice to  power,  and  has  condemned  individ- 
uals and  nations  to  destruction  whenever 
they  preferred  ideal  truth  to  resolute  ac- 
tion, or  set  abstract  justice  above  the  power 
to  work  their  will. 

This  is  pan-German  RealpoliHk  of 
the  purest  dye,  arrived  at  after  a  not^ 
ably  imbiased  presentation  of  both 
theories  of  world  conduct  —  the  theory 
of  practical  reality  and  the  theory  of 
abstract  right.  Spengler  here  proclaims 
a  policy  that  would  not  shrink  a  mo- 
ment from  again  violating  Belgian 
neutrality — a  policy  that  to-day  steels 
the  hand  of  Rathenau's  ftg«mm»g  and 
their  countless  moral  backers. 

A  person  may  misunderstand  Speng- 
ler, or  he  may  understand  him  and  re- 
vile him ;  but  he  cannot  undentand  him 
and  refute  him.   It  is  posatUe,  to  be 
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sure,  to  supplement  his  teaching,  by 
pointing  out  that  what  he  describes  as 
immutable  laws  governing  the  growth 
of  every  civilization  may  not  forever 
remain  immutable.  Our  Western  or 
'Faustian'  culture,  precisely  because  it 
recognizes  no  limits  to  infinite  progress, 
is  bringing  the  whole  world  imder  its 
sway,  and  is  preparing  the  way  for  a 
revolution  in  material  and  spiritual 
values.  It  has  created  novel  conditions 
that  have  never  hitherto  existed  in 
history. 

World-wide  intercourse  is  an  actual 
fact  to-day,  and  we  can  hardly  speak  of 
the  decline  of  a  civilization  that  is  com- 
mon to  all  mankind.  World  leadership 
may  pass  from  Europe  to  America,  as 
it  once  passed  from  Asia  to  Europe;  but 
the  moment  when  a  world  conscious- 
ness arises  in  the  minds  of  men,  our 
own  local  and  national  cultiu'es  are 
doomed,  no  matter  how  sedulously  we 
may  cidtivate  them  in  our  little  comers 
of  the  world.  Where  is  the  new  civiliza- 
tion to  come  from,  which  is  to  supplant 
our  decadent  Western  civilization,  as 
*  Magian '  cidture  supplanted  that  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  our  modem  Western 
culture  displaced  its  Arab  predecessor? 
Spengler  has  not  found  an  answer,  nor 
can  he;  for  the  source  of  such  a  culture 
no  longer  exists. 

Possibly  Spengler  woidd  cite  in  reply 
to  this  the  parallel  that  he  draws  be- 
tween the  history  of  European  culture 
and  that  of  Russian  culture.  In  the 
same  way  that  Western  civilization 
imposed  itself  upon  the  Roman  Empire, 
so  may  a  new  Slavic  culture  impose  it- 
self upon  Modem  Europe.  But  even 
were  we  to  admit  this,  and  to  agree  that 
a  new  civilization  may  arise  in  young 
and  virgin  Russia,  this  does  not  prove 
that  it  really  will  arise.  There  is  no 
present  prospect  that  Russia  can  re- 
construct herself  from  within.  If  she 
seeks  aid  from  Western  Europe,  it 
means  merely  the  extension  of  Western 


European  ideals  and  canons  of  thought 
to  all  parts  of  Russia,  and  the  sweeping'- 
away  of  the  last  possible  boimdary  to 
our  Faustian  civilization. 

When  all  the  hiunan  inhabitants  of 
the  globe  are  civilized  —  and  this  is 
only  a  question  of  time  —  we  shall  have 
a  new  epoch  in  history,  and  the  distinc- 
tions upon  which  Spengler  lays  stress, 
between  primitive  peoples  and  civil- 
ized peoples,  and  civilized  peoples  and 
fellah  peoples,  will  no  longer  exist.  The 
new  era  will  be  as  different  from  the  era 
of  competing  civilizations  as  that  era 
was  from  those  primitive  days  when 
men  roamed  over  the  face  of  the  earth 
in  company  with  savage  beasts  and  left 
no  records  behind  them. 

Spengler  imderestimates  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Faustian  culture  that  he  has 
so  brilliantly  defined.  He  has  failed  to 
comprehend  fully,  although  he  has  not 
entirely  overlooked,  the  fact  that  our 
present  civilization  is  the  first  civiliza- 
tion to  bring  the  whole  world  imder  its 
sway;  that  the  cosmopolitan  city  spirit 
will  never  again  vanish  entirely  from 
the  globe,  and  that,  consequently,  the  > 
rise  of  new  local  civilizations,  which  re- 
quire a  certain  isolation  and  shelter 
from  disturbing  outside  influences  dur- 
ing their  early  development,  has  be- 
come henceforth  impossible.  Our  pres- 
ent civilization  has  attained  something 
that  all  previous  cultures  merely  as- 
pired for  a  moment  to  attain  —  a  state 
of  progress  where  it  transcends  the  for- 
times  of  any  single  race  or  group  of  na- 
tions, becoming  the  moral  servant  of 
the  highest  cosmopolitan  ideals  of  all 
mankind,  and  not  of  any  single  race  or 
caste. 

Spengler  approaches  facts  so  reveren- 
tially that  he  cannot  fail  to  give  its  due 
to  this  undeniable  phenomenon  which 
characterizes  what  we  call  European 
civilization.  Spengler  describes  in  de- 
tail how  this  civilization  is  the  complex 
of  many  predecessors;  how  much  it 
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owes  to  its  inheritance  from  them;  but 
this  does  not  affect  the  further  fact  that 
our  present  civilization  has  existed  for 
two  thousand  years,  and  has  main- 
tained throughout  that  period  a  spirit- 
ual tradition  which  makes  it  the  tran- 
sitional stage  between  the  preceding 
regional  and  racial  civilizations,  whose 
ethical  codes  did  not  extend  beyond 
their  own  tribes,  and  the  coming  civil- 
ization, which  it  logically  assimies  as  its 
aim  and  destiny.  Our  present  civiliza- 
tion has  crystallized  around  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ,  who  taught  that  we 
must  love  oiu*  neighbor  as  oiu'selves, 
and  who  thereby  proclaimed  a  principle 
that  must  eventually  revolutionize  the 
attitude  of  men  toward  all  the  mem- 
bers of  their  race.  But  a  premonition  of 
this  ideal  appears  far  back  in  ancient 
Grecian  culture,  when  a  peaceful  de- 
mocracy seemed  to  have  established 
itself  in  the  cities  of  Ionia;  only,  how- 
ever, to  fall  back  again  into  the  old 
barbarity  of  internecine  war.  It  reap- 
peared  during  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
absolutism  in  State  and  Church  at- 
tempted to  assert  its  supremacy  over 
the  ideals  of  abstract  justice.  The  pro- 
test of  the  Christian  spirit  against  such 
duress  gave  its  vital  impulse  to  our  new 
progressive  civilization,  that  has  now 
endured  long  enough  to  set  up  its  ideals 
as  an  enduring  standard  for  all  man- 
kind. To  be  sure,  we  may  pause  here  to 
ask  whether  our  present  democratic 
evolution  will  forge  the  countries  of  the 
world  into  a  real  league  of  nations,  or 
will  merely  convert  their  citizens  again 
into  fellah  peoples,  plastic  in  the  hands 
of  strong-willed  rulers,  and  thus  justi- 
fy Spengler's  scornful  sentence:  'Once 
they  bled  for  themselves;  now  they 
bleed  for  others  —  and  generally  merely 
for  their  entertainment.' 

The  theory  that  our  European  civil- 
ization, struggling  as  it  is  with  succes- 
sive crises  of  reaction,  is  nevertheless 
in  a  transitional  stage  between  the  old 


monarchic  and  the  coming  democratic 
culture  —  or,  to  state  it  less  politically, 
between  an  egocentric  conception  of 
power  and  justice,  and  a  conception 
based  upon  the  dictum  that  we  must 
love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves  —  is 
excellently  developed  in  Meray's  WeU- 
mutcUion.  Meray  is  a  Socialist,  and  his 
work  is  an  excellent  antidote  for  Speng- 
ler,  who  regards  the  world  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  professed  Monarchist, 
and  makes  no  secret  of  his  bias.  Mo- 
ray's philosophy  of  history  is  diamet- 
ricaUy  opposite  to  that  of  Spengler. 
For  him  Nietzsche's  dictum  that  the 
spirit  is  *  steam'  is  true;  but  precisely 
for  the  reason  that  when  it  is  compress- 
ed it  works  Uke  steam.  In  the  current 
debate  upon  the  futiure  of  our  civiliza^ 
tion  this  work  should  not  be  neglected, 
though  popularity  has  not  smiled  upon 
its  author,  as  it  has  upon  the  prophet  of 
Europe's  'Decline  and  Fall.' 

Just  as  certainly  as  our  race  passed 
through  a  primitive  stage  of  evolution, 
when  there  was  no  civilization  or  cul- 
ture, when  the  mind  meant  compara- 
tively little  in  the  scheme  of  things,  will 
there  come  a  later  period  in  our  prog- 
ress, when  primitive  sentiments  of  kin- 
ship will  no  longer  play  the  part  they 
do  at  present  in  the  social  life  of  men 
and  nations,  but  will  subordinate 
themselves  to  human  reason.  This 
later  stage  of  evolution  will  arrive  when 
men  wage  war,  not  against  each  other, 
but  against  the  common  enemies  of 
mankind.  War  will  then  no  longer  be 
a  useless  sport,  like  the  last  one,  equally 
disastrous  for  the  winners  and  the 
losers.  When  the  mind  rules,  then  not 
only  individuals  but  nations  will  cease 
to  multiply  thoughtlessly,  and  we  shall 
have  a  humanity  that  lives  no  longer  by 
its  animal  instincts,  but  by  the  light  of 
reason. 

Spengler  is  right  in  regarding  the  cos- 
mopolitanism of  to-day  as  the  cause  of 
the  physical,  political,  and  intellectual 
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barrenness  of  civilized  man.  But  our 
race  is  emerging  from  the  obscure  grop- 
ings  of  untaught  nature,  and  advancing 
toward  a  stage  where  reason  rules  a 
daily  increasing  nimiber  of  its  acts  and 
impulses. 

Since  Chamberlain  published  his 
Foundations  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
no  writer  in  a  similar  field  has  com- 
manded such  attention  as  Spengler. 
Both  works  are  milestones  on  the  road 
by  which  German  nationalism  devel- 
oped into  imperialism.  Spengler's  De- 
cline  and  Fall  of  Western  Civilization  is 
no  Jeremiad,  as  the  title  might  suggest,' 


but  the  child  of  a  mind  of  tireless  energy 
and  vigor.  It  presents  a  worked-out^ 
philosophy  of  history  and  human  des- 
tiny, supported  by  a  marvelous  struc- 
ture of  evidence  and  logic,  and  per- 
meated with  courageous  devotion  to 
the  truth.  Such  a  work  cannot  fail  to 
produce  a  profound  impression.  It 
comes  to  readers  like  a  lantern  that  no 
one  of  them  could  have  lighted  for 
himself;  and  yet,  once  in  their  hands, 
it  can  never  be  extinguished.  Spengler's 
book  is  one  of  those  works  of  genius 
that  a  century  lays  but  once  or  twice 
on  our  table. 


THE  STATE  OF  IRELAND  AND  THE  REMEDY 


BY  Sm  HORACE  PLUNKETT 


[The  Editor  of  Foreign  Affairs  introduces  this  article  mth  the  following  statement:  'In  the 
welter  to  which  Ireland  is  reduced,  the  English  and  Scotch  friends  of  that  unhappy  land  turn 
to  one  of  the  very  few  Irishmen  who  stand  au  dessus  de  la  mti6e,  and  from  whom  a  clear  and 
impartial  judgment  may  be  sought,*] 


From  Foreign  Affairs,  August 
(Liberal-Pacifibt  Monthly) 


I  PROPOSE  to  deal  in  this  article  with 
three  main  points.  First,  the  actual 
situation  in  Ireland  as  seen  with  my 
own  eyes  and  by  those  whose  uncensor- 
ed  reports  I  can  trust.  Second,  my  per- 
sonal view  of  the  possible  outcome  of 
the  impasse.  Third,  the  way  in  which 
all  men  of  good-will  and  influence  can 
help  toward  a  settlement.  I  will  discuss 
each  point  in  turn. 

There  is  a  factor  of  paramount  im- 
portance which  constitutes  in  some 
respects  the  keynote  of  the  situation 
and  which  is  little  understood  outside 
Ireland.   Of  recent  years  a  nxmiber  of 


young  Irishmen,  which  may  be  esti- 
mated at  between  15,000  and  20,000, 
who  in  the  ordinary  way  —  to  the  ex- 
tent at  least  of  some  two  thirds  of  the 
total  —  would  have  left  Ireland  to  seek 
careers  all  over  the  world,  mostly  in  the 
United  States,  have  been  kept  by  events 
bottled-up  in  Ireland.  Public  opinion 
and,  as  I  think,  a  mistaken  British 
policy  prevented  their  participation  in 
the  Great  War.  To  Irish  public  opinion 
and  to  a  mistaken  British  policy  are 
also  due  their  active  resistance  to  Brit- 
ish military  coercion,  by  which  it  was 
sought  to  withold  the  promised  conces- 
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sion  of  Home  Rule,  and,  since  the  Vic- 
tory Election,  to  impose  in  lieu  of  Home 
Rule  a  British  policy  accepted  by  one 
fifth  of  the  population  but  utterly  re- 
pugnant to  the  other  four  fifths.  Now 
try  to  look  at  the  situation  through  the 
eyes  of  these  yoimg  men,  who  amount 
perhaps  to  100,000.  Remember  that 
your  Prime  Minister  recognized  a  few 
of  their  leaders  as  authorized  to  speak 
for  twenty-six  Irish  counties,  because 
they  and  they  alone  could  'deliver  the 
goods.'  Such  was  the  significant  lan- 
guage of  the  statesmanship  which  in- 
stalled militarism  in  Ireland,  with  dis- 
astrous political  results.  Have  that 
picture  in  your  mind. 

With  it  in  your  mind,  examine  the 
present  miUtary  situation.  I  anticipate 
that,  with  the  enrollment  of  volunteers, 
the  Free  Staters  will  largely  outnumber 
the  Republicans.  But  suppose  a  Free 
State  victory  results.  There  will  still 
be  tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  who, 
should  they  give  up  their  revolvers, 
would  find  no  congenial  means  of  liveli- 
hood in  Ireland.  They  have  now  neither 
the  will  nor  the  opportunity  to  emigrate 
in  large  numbers.  Can  you  expect  them 
to  wait  patiently  for  a  means  of  liveU- 
hood  until  their  elders  have  dealt  with 
the  problems  of  reconstruction,  in  a 
country  where  commerce  and  industry 

—  they  have  the  best  reason  to  know 

—  are  temporarily  paralyzed?  I  doubt 
whether  more  than  one  tenth  of  them 
could  be  continued  in  a  military  or 
police  career.  To  find  occupation  for 
the  other  nine  tenths  is  the  practical 
problem  of  Irish  peace.  Thus,  you  ob- 
serve, the  military  aspect  of  this  terri- 
ble situation  has  also  its  economic  side. 

Now  for  the  political  aspect. 

In  judging  the  reaction  of  the  mass 
of  the  Irish  people  to  the  greatest  of 
all  British  concessions  to  their  national 
demand,  you  must  also  have  a  clearly 
defined  picture  in  your  mind  —  the 
picture  which  is  in  their  mental  vision. 


Remember  that  it  was  not  to  ai]gum^it 
that  your  Government  listened,  nor  to 
the  constitutional  expression  of  the 
people's  will,  when  it  granted  that 
concession.  It  was  to  armed  resistance. 
Hence  many  of  these  young  men,  whose 
situation  I  have  described,  not  un- 
naturally imagine  that  they  have  suo- 
cessfuUy  withstood  the  might  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  historian  may 
well  conclude  that  the  Coalition  Govern- 
ment first  acted  on  the  Machiavellian 
principle  that  it  is  better  to  be  feared 
than  to  be  loved,  and  then  discovered 
that  they  had  succeeded  only  in  getting 
themselves  both  hated  and  despised. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  Irish  mili- 
tary achievement,  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  their  political  victory.  You  must 
remember,  too,  it  is  the  common  belief 
in  Ireland  that  the  so-called  Irish 
Question  has,  ever  since  1885,  been  a 
pawn  in  the  British  party  game.  From 
the  time  that  the  Irish  Question  kept 
the  Unionist  Party  in  power  (with  one 
short  interruption)  for  twenty  years, 
until  the  building-up  of  the  Coalition 
after  the  Armistice,  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  a  powerful  Conservative 
leader  who  chajnpioned  one  fifth  of 
the  Irish  people  against  the  other  four 
fifths  —  this  belief  had  much  justifica^ 
tion. 

I  pass  no  judgment  here  upon  British 
poUtical  parties.  I  merely  wish  to  make 
it  clear  that  there  exists  in  the  majority 
of  the  Irish  people  a  sentiment  toward 
Britain  which  makes  it  possible  for 
the  Republicans  to  act  in  opposition  to 
the  political  wishes  of  the  very  large 
majority  of  Irishmen  who  are  for  the 
Treaty.  Unfortimately  there  is  in  the 
Irish  mind  no  distinction  between  the 
British  people  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment, to  modify  this  feeling.  Can  we 
expect  it?  If  the  British  Government 
does  not  represent  the  wishes  of  the 
British  people,  where  is  democney  to 
be  found? 
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I  pass  to  my  second  point  —  the 
possible  outcome. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  must  be 
found  by  the  Irish  in  Ireland  —  with 
the  minimum  of  interference  by  the 
British  Government.  Once  more  I  ask 
you  to  consider  the  facts,  not  as  you 
would  wish  them  to  be,  but  as  they 
have  been  made  —  largely  by  your 
Government.  The  whole  policy  of  the 
Coalition  Government  has  enormously 
aggravated  the  political  situation  in 
Ireland  by  fostering  militarism  there.  I 
hold  now,  as  I  have  held  ever  since  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  Party  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  witholding  of  Home  Rule 
and  the  consequent  insistence  of  the 
Republican  demand,  that  there  is  ab- 
solutely only  one  way  to  Irish  peace. 
That  way  —  the  direct  opposite  to 
the  Coalition  Government's  way  —  is 
through  the  Unity  and  not  the  Partition 
of  Ireland.  As  I  have  pointed  out  again 
and  again,  the  partition  of  Ireland,  dic- 
tated in  the  interests  of  one  fifth  of  the 
Irish  people,  cannot  endure  in  its  pres- 
ent form. 

Let  me  tell  your  readers  why. 

There  can  never  be  peace  in  the 
counties  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  in 
that  perennial  cockpit  Deny,  in  South 
Armagh  or  South  Down,  while  the  Six- 
County  area  is  cut  ofi*  from  the  rest  of 
Ireland.  Even  in  Belfast  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  present  lull  is  more  than  tempo- 
rary. The  evil  arises  from  the  total  dis- 
regard of  principle  in  the  creation  of 
'Northern  Ireland.'  If  there  had  to  be 
partition  —  against  which  I  emphati- 
cally and  uselessly  protested  —  there 
was  something  to  be  said  for  cutting  off 
from  the  rest  of  Ireland  the  entire  prov- 
ince of  Ulster  with  its  nine  counties. 
There  was  a  great  deal  more  to  be  said 
for  giving  to  all  the  counties  self- 
determination.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
said  for  taking  six  coimties  (two  of 
which,  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  have 
substantial  Roman  Catholic  majorities) 


and  cutting  them  off,  not  only  from  the 
twenty-six  counties  of  the  prospective 
Free  State,  but  from  the  three  Catholic 
counties  in  their  province  as  well.  It  is 
widely  believed  that  this  constitutional 
outrage  (as  it  is  considered  in  twenty- 
eight  out  of  the  thirty-two  counties  of 
Ireland)  was  perpetrated  in  order  to 
dilute  the  industrial  vote  in  the  four 
semi-industrial  coimties  (which  would 
probably  vote  themselves  into  North- 
em  Ireland)  with  the  purely  agricul- 
tural vote  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh 
(which  would  elect  to  throw  in  their  lot 
with  the  Free  State). 

And  this  brings  me  to  what  men  of 
good-will  might  do  to  help  toward  the 
only  possible  solution  —  Irish  Unity. 

The  Anglo-Irish  Treaty  provides  that 
the  boundary  between  the  two  Irelands, 
which  the  Coalition  are  trying  to  place 
upon  the  post-war  map  of  Europe, 
should  be  fixed  by  a  commission  of  three 
persons:  one  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Irish  Free  State,  one  by  the 
Government  of  Northern  Ireland,  and 
one  by  the  British  Government.  These 
three  persons  were  to  determine  the 
boundary  *in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  inhabitants,  so  far  as  may  be 
compatible  with  economic  and  geo- 
graphic conditions.' 

Now  Sir  James  Craig  has  definitely 
declared  that  his  Government  will  not 
appoint  a  commissioner,  nor  tolerate 
any  tampering  with  the  boimdary. 
Thereupon  the  British  Government, 
instead  of  insisting  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  —  its  own  Treaty  —  shall 
be  carried  out,  proposes  to  establish  a 
neutral  zone  between  the  two  Irelands, 
and  to  occupy  that  neutral  zone  with 
a  British  army! 

This,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  biggest, 
and  ought  to  be  the  final,  blimder  of 
British  statesmanship  in  Ireland.  No 
better  service  could  be  rendered  both  to 
the  Empire  and  to  Ireland  than  to  con- 
centrate public  opinion  upon  this  mani- 
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fest  breach  of  the  Treaty,  and  to  pro- 
test strenuously  against  it.  If  I  am 
told  that  to  prevent  this  breach  of  the 
Treaty  would  mean  civil  war  in  Ireland, 
I  can  only  reply  that  you  have  civil  war 
in  Ireland  already.  The  situation  could 
not  be  worse,  and  England  must  do 
her  part  in  mending  it.  For  if  ever  one 
coimtry  was  responsible  for  the  political 
condition  of  another  coimtry,  Britain 
has  made  herself  responsible  for  the 
present  chaos  in  Ireland.  She  cannot 
escape  from  it.  She  niade  herself 
responsible  when  she  attempted  to  im- 
pose by  military  force  a  political  Settle- 
ment, accepted  imder  protest  by  one 
fifth  of  the  Irish  people,  hateful  to  the 
other  four  fifths,  and  not  welcomed  by 
a  single  Irishman  whose  opinion  counts. 
It  is  her  plain  and  immediate  duty  to 
fulfill  the  terms  of  the  existing  Treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Free 
State. 

This  involves  the  recognition  that 
the  chief  vice  of  this  policy  is  Partition. 
The  main  factor  in  a  real  settlement 
must  be  Irish  Unity. 

The  suggestion  I  have  given  does 
not,  of  course,  amoimt  to  a  complete 
policy  of  Irish  peace.  This  end  might, 
in  my  judgment,  be  attained  by  bring- 
ing  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  to 
bear  on  both  recognized  Irish  Govern- 
ments, in  whose  hands  it  lies  to  bring 
order  out  of  the  chaos  in  Ireland.  At 
the  Armistice  those  who  held  the  des- 
tinies of  nations  in  their  hands  had  the 
power  to  make  of  Ireland  the  most 
happily  circimistanced  country  in 
Europe.  Even  now,  her  internal  re- 
sources would  permit  of  a  rapid  re- 
covery if  she  could  enter  upon  the 
paths  of  peace. 

The  British  Government  recognizes 
the  necessity  of  helping  the  nascent 


Free  State  with  all  kinds  of  arms  and 
war  equipment.  But  the  most  potent 
weapon  Britain  could  place  in  the  hands 
of  Collins  and  Griffiths  would  be  the 
imity  of  Ireland.  Why  not  call  upon 
the  Northern  Government  to  say  what 
measiu-e  of  local  autonomy  and  what 
guaranty  in  regard  to  fiscal  policy  will 
induce  that  one  fifth  of  the  Irish  people 
to  join  now  with  the  other  four  fifths 
in  an  All-Ireland  Parliament,  without 
which  there  will  be  no  peace  and  no 
prosperity  in  any  part  of  Ireland?  The 
response  from  the  majority  would,  I 
am  convinced,  astonish  the  world. 

One  other  act  of  statesmanship  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government  would 
be  necessary.  The  Treaty  calls  for  the 
assumption  by  Ireland  of  a  portion 
of  the  national  debt.  In  her  present 
condition  she  can  meet  no  obligations 
in  either  the  north  or  the  south.  I  have 
shown  the  lu-gent  need  of  finding  occu- 
pation for  the  productive  energies  of 
large  numbers  of  young  men  driven  by 
circiunstances  into  destructive  activi- 
ties. The  Northern  Government  will 
also  have  a  large  police  force  to  be 
similarly  absorbed.  Apart  from  the 
question  of  responsibility  for  Ireland's 
disastrous  state,  —  very  far  worse  than 
your  papers  know,  or  at  any  rate 
acknowledge,  —  Britain  has  a  very  real 
interest  in  the  economic  condition  of  a 
coimtry  which  supplies  no  small  part 
of  her  food  and  takes  a  corresponding 
amount  of  her  manufactures. 

The  policy  is  clear.  It  includes 
generosity  to  both  Irelands,  but  on  the 
sole  condition  that  they  come  together 
and  work  together.  Can  no  statesman 
find  the  way  to  influence  the  Govern- 
ment thus  to  bring  to  fruition  the 
long-postponed  healing  of  the  Irish 
sore? 


ON  THE  EVE  OF  THE  TRAGEDY,     IX 

BY  RAYMOND  RECOULY 

From  La  Revue  de  France,  August  1 
(French  Radical  Literabt  and  Political  Bimonthly) 


In  June  1914,  two  months  before 
the  war,  I  spent  two  weeks  in  Rome; 
and  during  my  sojourn  I  met  most  of 
the  Cabinet  members,  statesmen,  diplo- 
mats, and  journalists  of  distinction  in 
that  city.  The  Triple  Alliance  had  been 
renewed  late  the  previous  year.  The 
gentlemen  I  met  invariably  went  out 
of  their  way  to  assure  me  that  the 
Treaty  contained  no  new  clause  to 
which  France  could  take  the  slightest 
umbrage.  Moreover,  their  attention 
was  largely  absorbed  just  then  with 
Albania,  which  was  in  a  state  of  tur- 
moil, and  where  a  clash  of  interests 
between  Austria  and  Italy  was  evident 
to  all. 

A  German  princelet,  William  of  Wied, 
had  just  been  appointed  by  the  Great 
Powers  as  ruler  of  that  country;  but 
hardly  had  he  disembarked  at  Durazzo 
before  he  felt  his  throne  shaking  under 
him.  If,  as  seemed  more  likely  with 
every  day  that  passed,  someone  must 
come  to  his  rescue,  who  should  it  be? 
Austria  and  Italy?  The  Italians  would 
not  listen  to  such  a  suggestion.  The 
mere  idea  of  assisting  Austria  in  such 
an  enterprise  made  them  furious. 
Italy's  campaign  in  Tripoli  had  cost  her 
heavily.  She  had  been  forced  to  employ 
there  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  taken  from  her  best  home  troops. 
This  had  disorganized  her  army,  emp- 
tied her  arsenals,  and  swept  her  treas- 
ury clean.  The  Cabinet  was  making 
its  campaign  upon  a  platform  of  heavy 
reductions  in  army  and  navy  expendi- 
tures. All  this  made  the  prospect  of  a 
new  military  expedition,  especially  in 


concert  with   Austria,    insupportable. 

During  my  sojourn  the  situation  in 
Albania  kept  growing  worse.  I  wit- 
nessed the  arrival  of  Essad  Pasha,  who 
had  been  violently  expelled  from  the 
country  at  Austria's  instigation,  and 
was  for  that  very  reason  welcomed  in 
Italy  like  a  conquering  hero.  My  curi- 
osity soon  got  the  better  of  me.  I 
decided  to  go  and  see  for  myself  what 
was  happening  in  Albania.  A  short 
railway  trip  from  Rome  to  Brindisi  and 
a  night  on  the  steamer  found  me,  one 
fine  morning,  in  Durazzo.  This  mis- 
erable collection  of  hovels,  promoted 
to  the  dignity  of  a  capital,  is  a  semi- 
Oriental  place,  with  the  reminiscences 
of  Venice  so  common  everywhere  along 
the  Adriatic  coast.  A  little  villa  in  the 
suburbs  had  been  converted  into  the 
palace  of  the  sovereign.  A  beastly 
tavern,  where  three  or  four  people  had 
to  sleep  in  the  same  room,  sheltered 
as  best  it  could  the  diplomatic  corps. 
Only  Italy  and  Austria  had  been  able 
to  find  separate  houses  for  their  Le- 
gations. A  number  of  Austrian  and 
Italian  cruisers  were  anchored  in  the 
harbor.  Every  afternoon  the  band  of 
one  of  these  vessels  gave  a  concert 
before  the  *  Palace,'  and  the  whole 
population,  civil  and  military,  invari- 
ably attended.  Five  minutes  after  my 
arrival  I  was  introduced  to  our  Minis- 
ter, to  the  President  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  to  all  his  colleagues.  A  short  walk 
exhausted  the  sights  of  the  capital. 

The  same  evening  I  called  at  the 
Italian  Legation,  where  I  found  the 
entire  Staff,  with  a  Minister  at  its  head» 
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in  full  dress  ready  to  go  to  the  Austrian 
Legation,  where  a  dinner  was  to  be 
served  in  their  honor.  Just  as  they 
were  leaving,  an  oflBcer  rushed  in  to 
say,  in  a  panting  voice:  *They  have 
murdered  one  of  our  men.  The  Aus- 
trians  instigated  it.'  Immediately  there 
was  a  grand  row,  with  cries  of  rage  and 
threats  accompanied  by  many  gestures. 
What  should  they  do  in  the  emergency? 
Should  they,  after  all,  sit  down  at  the 
same  table  with  the  Austrian  Minister? 
Messengers  were  dispatched  in  every 
direction  for  further  details,  but  none 
were  received.  The  hour  of  their  en- 
gagement had  already  passed,  before 
the  Italians  finally  decided  to  accept 
the  dinner  invitation  in  spite  of  every- 
thing. 

This  was  the  atmosphere  in  Albania. 
An  army  of  correspondents  and  special 
representatives  telegraphed  daily  sen- 
sational reports  that  kept  the  Italians 
in  a  constant  state  of  excitement  and 
stimulated  hostility  to  Austria. 

During  the  month  of  July,  1914, 
when  the  ultimatum  to  Serbia  was 
being  concocted,  the  Vienna  Cabinet 
intentionally  neglected  to  inform  its 
ally,  Italy,  of  its  proposed  action. 
Austria's  experience  the  previous  year 
had  taught  her  a  lesson.  When  she 
wanted  to  attack  Serbia,  after  the 
second  Balkan  war,  Italy  resolutely 
opposed  her.  It  was  certain  she  would 
do  the  same  this  time.  Not  only  would 
she  refuse  to  help  Austria  in  her  designs 
against  Serbia,  but  she  would  balk  her. 
In  fact,  Italy  would  at  once  inform 
England,  France,  and  Russia  of  the 
whole  matter,  so  that  those  Powers 
would  have  time  to  take  joint  action 
and  nip  in  the  bud  Vienna's  noxious 
plot  against  the  peace  of  Europe. 

Therefore,  the  Italian  Government 
was  kept  in  utter  ignorance  of  what  was 
coming.  In  view  of  this,  the  men  in 
charge  of  affairs  at  Vienna  and  Berlin, 
unless  they  were  incredible  simpletons. 


could  hardly  have  fancied  that  Italy 
would  come  to  their  aid.  So,  from 
the  moment  that  war  between  Austria 
and  Serbia  was  seen  to  be  inevitable, 
Italy's  neutrality  was  not  in  doubt. 
As  early  as  July  26,  1914,  two  da}^ 
after  news  of  the  ultimatum  got  out, 
M.  Barr^re,  our  Ambassador  at  Rome, 
telegraphed  to  his  Government:  — 

The  Marquis  of  San  Giuliano,  who  is  at 
Fiuggi,  will  not  return  to  Rome  until  day 
after  to-morrow.  I  had  an  interesting  con- 
versation with  the  Prime  Minister  to-day 
upon  the  situation.  He  recognizes  it  as 
exceedingly  serious.  I  gathered  from  his 
general  attitude  the  opinion  that  the  Italian 
Government  desires  to  keep  out  of  any  con- 
flict that  may  arise,  and  will  mitipt-ftTn  an  at- 
titude of  watchful  waiting. 

I  knew  personally  the  Marquis  of 
San  Giuliano,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Foreign  Office.  He  was  a  man  of  keen 
and  sensitive  intellect,  a  veteran  diplo- 
mat, conversant  with  all  the  secrets  of 
his  profession.  He  was  a  shrewd  Sicil- 
ian, full  of  memories  and  anecdotes 
that  he  was  fond  of  relating  with  the 
greatest  verve.  His  sympathies,  like 
those  of  many  South  Italians,  were 
rather  pro-Grerman,  but  he  cordially 
detested  Austria. 

Called  suddenly  back  from  the 
health  resort  where  he  was  taking  his 
vacation,  and  furious  at  having  been 
kept  in  ignorance  of  Austria's  plan,  his 
first  care  was  to  publish  the  fact  that 
Italy,  having  known  nothing  of  what 
was  proposed,  would  not  aid  her  allies. 
He  took  this  position  firmly  and  was 
backed  solidly  by  his  Cabinet.  Imme- 
diately after  his  return  from  Fiuggi, 
July  27,  he  received  our  Ambassador, 
who  telegraphed  to  Paris  as  foUows:  — 

The  Chief  of  the  Foreign  Office  discussed 
with  me  the  contents  of  the  Austrian  note, 
and  solemnly  assured  me  that  he  knew  be- 
forehand nothing  of  the -matter.  He  was 
aware  that  Austria's  memorandum  would 
be  severe  and  vigorous,  but  he- had  not  the 
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slightest  intimation  that  it  would  take  the 
form  it  has  taken.  I  asked  him  if  it  was  true 
that  he  had  informed  Vienna,  as  certain 
journals  represented,  of  his  approbation  of 
Austria's  action,  and  had  assured  her  that 
Italy  would  fulfill  her  engagements  as  an 
ally.  The  Minister  answered :  *By  no  means. 
We  were  not  consulted;  nothing  was  told  us; 
consequently  we  have  had  no  reason  to  make 
any  commimication  of  that  character  to 
Vienna.' 

More  than  that,  the  Marquis  of  San 
Giuliano  saw  through  the  situation 
perfectly.  He  was  convinced,  as  he 
said  to  our  Ambassador,  that  Austria 
would  not  withdraw  any  of  her  de- 
mands, but  would  insist  upon  them 
even  at  the  risk  of  starting  a  general 
conflagration.  He  doubted  whether 
Germany  would  be  inclined  to  back 
up  her  ally  in  this  matter.  His  only 
hope  was  pinned  to  England's  immedi- 
ate and  energetic  intervention. 

European  opinion  as  a  whole  was 
decidedly  hostile  to  Austria.  The  Ger- 
man Government  was  aware  of  this. 
It  could  not  disregard  the  attitude  of 
the  Cabinet  at  Rome.  Since  Austria, 
upon  Germany's  advice  and  with  her 
support,  was  determined  to  start  a  war, 
cost  what  it  might,  dictates  of  ele- 
mentary prudence  counseled  her  to 
prevent  at  all  costs  Italy's  defection. 
On  the  fifteenth  of  July,  Jagow,  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  the  Foreign  OflBce  at 
Berlin,  telegraphed  to  Tschirschky  at 
Vienna.  His  dispatch  said  in  substance 
that  Italy,  in  view  of  the  state  of  public 
opinion  and  the  attitude  of  her  Gov- 
ernment, would  probably  refuse  to  join 
Austria  in  her  present  enterprise,  and 
might  even  declare  against  that  coim- 
try.  In  virtue  of  existing  understand- 
ings, Italy  was  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion for  any  change  in  the  Balkan 
situation  that  favored  Austria.  The 
Vienna  Cabinet  must  immediately  give 
this  serious  problem  due  consideration. 
Her  vital  interests  bade  her  make  ev- 
ery effort  to  prevent  the  alienation  of 


Italy.    Then  Jagow  added  this  very 
significant  phrase:  — 

As  I  have  confidentially  called  to  your 
attention,  the  only  compensation  that  Italy 
would  seriously  consider  would  be  the  ces- 
sion of  Trent.  That  morsel  would  evidently 
be  big  enough  to  shut  the  mouths  of  the 
howlers  against  Austria. 

That  was  certainly  a  wise  dispatch. 
It  proves  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment had  an  accurate  and  clear  idea  of 
the  Italian  situation.  It  puts  the  ques- 
tion at  the  outset  precisely  as  it  should 
be  put,  as  it  was  actually  put  some 
months  later,  when  Austria  and  Italy 
were  dickering  over  compensations. 
But  the  frivolous  and  irresponsible 
statesmen  at  Vienna  paid  no  attention 
to  this  admonition,  while  Berlin,  having 
pointed  out  the  danger  and  advised  a 
way  to  avoid  it,  did  not  press  the  mat- 
ter further.  Tschirschky  mentioned 
compensation  to  Berchtold,  but  the 
latter  evaded  the  direct  issue  by  ex- 
plaining that  Austria  did  not  plan  to 
annex  permanently  any  Serb  territory, 
and  that  Italy  therefore  had  no  title 
to  any  equivalent.  He  added:  — 

I  have  no  illusions  as  to  the  anti-Austrian 
and  pro-Serb  sentiments  of  San  Giuliano 
and  the  Italians,  but  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  Italy,  in  view  of  her  military  situation 
and  distiu*bed  internal  politics,  cannot 
dream  of  active  intervention.  M.  de  M6rey, 
our  Ambassador  at  Rome,  believes  —  and  I 
consider  his  opinion  well  f  oimded  —  that 
the  Marquis  of  San  Giuliano  is  trying  to 
bluff  Austria  and  protect  himself  against 
public  opinion  at  Rome. 

So,  instead  of  forestalling  possible 
danger  and  seeing  the  situation  in  its 
true  light,  Berchtold  as  usual  preferred 
to  feed  himself  with  his  own  dreams. 
On  July  24,  Flotow,  the  German 
Ambassador  at  Rome,  sent  the  follow- 
ing telegram  to  Berlin: — 

During  an  exciting  interview  of  several 
hours  with  Prime  Minister  Salandra  and 
the  Marquis  of  San  Giuliano,  the  latter  said 
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the  spirit  of  the  Triple  Alliance  required 
Austria  to  reach  an  agreement  with  her 
allies  before  she  took  an  aggressive  step 
of  such  tremendous  possible  consequences. 
Since  Austria  did  nothing  of  the  kind  so  far 
as  Italy  was  concerned,  Italy  does  not  feel 
herself  bound  in  any  way  by  the  results  of 
her  step.  Furthermore,  Article  VII  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  provides  that  the  signatory 
parties  shall  reach  a  preliminary  agreement 
regarding  any  change  contemplated  in  the 
Balkans,  and  that,  if  one  of  the  parties  ob- 
tains territories  from  the  other  party,  she 
shall  be  properly  compensated.  I  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  so  far  as  I  knew 
Austria  had  declared  she  did  not  propose  to 
annex  territory.  The  Minister  replied  that 
such  a  declaration  had  not  been  made,  ex- 
cept subject  to  reservations.  Austria  had 
stated  that  she  did  not  propose  to  make  ter- 
ritorial acquisitions  at  the  present  moment, 
subject  to  the  reservation  that  her  decision 
might  be  changed  by  later  developments. 
The  Minister  then  added  that  he  could  not 
be  blamed  under  the  circumstances  for 
taking  necessary  precautions  while  condi- 
tions were  still  propi^ous.  The  text  of  the 
Austrian  note  is  so  aggressive  and  mala- 
droit, and  public  opinion  in  Italy  and  other 
European  countries  is  so  strongly  anti- 
Austrian,  that  no  Cabinet  dares  resist  the 
popular  feeling.  My  impression  is  that  the 
only  way  to  keep  Italy  in  the  Alliance  is  to 
promise  her  adequate  compensation  im- 
mediately, in  case  Austria  proceeds  to 
make  territorial  annexations. 

At  the  end  of  this  telegram  William 
n  appended  the  following  note:  *A11 
that  is  nothing  but  pure  bluff,  as  they 
will  discover  in  due  course  of  events.' 

The  Kaiser's  note  shows  with  what 
arrogance  and  frivolity  the  most  serious 
matters  were  handled;  for  Germany  did 
not  at  the  moment  face  a  question 
more  serious  than  that  of  Italy's  prob- 
able place  among  the  future  belliger- 
ents. If  the  Berlin  Cabinet  desired  to 
preserve  the  Triple  Alliance,  there  was 
but  one  way  to  do  so:  force  Austria 
to  consent  at  once  to  very  important 
concessions.  If  the  game  was  worth 
while  at  all,  it  was  worth  what  it  cost. 


Since  Germany  was  bound  to  encoun- 
ter resistance  from  Austria  in  such  a 
policy,  she  should  from  the  outset  have 
taken  a  vigorous  and  peremptory  po- 
sition in  the  matter. 

Instead  of  that,  the  German  Govern- 
ment was  irresolute  and  pliant.  It  went 
no  further  than  to  give  advice  from 
time  to  time.  As  we  shall  see,  it  peri- 
odically brought  up  the  subject  of 
compensation,  during  the  critical  days 
that  followed,  but  it  never  insisted 
upon  action.  On  each  occasion  the 
Ministers  and  diplomats  at  Vienna 
managed  to  evade  the  issue.  M.  de 
M6rey,  Ambassador  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary at  Rome,  had  a  fixed  idea  that  the 
moment  Austria  showed  a  disposition 
to  make  concessions,  Italy  would  be- 
come more  exacting  and  greedy.  He 
even  complained  because  his  Chief, 
Berchtold,  had  shown  himself  too 
acconmiodating  in  the  matter. 

Meanwhile  acid-sweet  conversations 
were  going  on  between  the  chief  mem- 
bers of  the  Italian  Cabinet  and  the 
Ambassadors  of  Germany  and  Austria 
—  acid-sweet,  but  rapidly  growing 
more  acid.  Finally,  wimt  the  English 
call  *hot  words'  were  exchanged  be- 
tween them,  without  any  result.  For 
instance,  the  German  Ambassador 
reported  on  July  25,  to  the  Imperial 
Chancellor:  'Yesterday's  interview  with 
Salandra  and  the  Marquis  of  San 
Giuliano  led  to  a  very  Uvely  altercation 
between  the  latter  gentleman  and 
myself. '  But  the  Italians  held  inflexi- 
bly to  their  position  that  Austria's 
move  against  Serbia  was  aggressive, 
and  therefore  that  the  war  was  not  for 
defense  and  did  not  constitute  a  casus 
foederis.  They  based  their  case  upon 
the  famous  Article  VH  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  Treaty,  an  article  so  often 
cited  that  I  will  quote  it  in  full:  — 

ART.  Vn.  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy, 
being  desirous  solely  that  the  temtorial 
status  quo  in  the  near  East  be  maintained 
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as  much  as  possible,  pledge  themselves  to 
exert  their  influence  to  prevent  all  terri- 
torial modifications  which  may  prove  det- 
rimental to  one  or  the  other  of  the  Powers 
signatory  to  this  treaty.  To  that  end  they 
shall  conmiunicate  to  one  another  all  such 
information  as  may  be  suitable  for  their 
mutual  enlightenment,  concerning  their 
own  dispositions  as  well  as  those  of  other 
Powers. 

Should,  however,  the  status  quo  in  the 
regions  of  the  Balkans,  or  of  the  Turkish 
coasts  and  islands  in  the  Adriatic  and 
iEgean  Seas,  in  the  comrse  of  events  become 
impossible,  and  should  Austria-Himgary  or 
Italy  be  placed  under  the  necessity,  either 
by  ike  action  of  a  third  Power  or  otherwise, 
to  modify  that  status  quo  by  a  temporary 
or  permanent  occupation  on  their  part,  such 
occupation  shall  take  place  only  after  a  pre- 
vious agreement  has  been  made  between 
the  two  Powers,  based  on  the  principle  of 
reciprocal  compensation  for  all  advantages, 
territorial  or  otherwise,  which  either  of 
them  may  obtain  beyond  the  present  status 
quo,  a  compensation  which  shall  satisfy  the 
legitimate  interests  and  aspirations  of  both 
parties. 

The  German  General  Staff,  feeling 
every  day  more  certain  that  war  was 
inevitable,  and  that  a  general  conflict 
could  not  be  avoided,  began  to  appre- 
ciate the  serious  danger  presented  by 
the  prospect  that  Italy  might  desert 
the  Triple  Alliance.  The  immediate 
advantage  France  would  derive  from 
Italy's  neutrality,  by  being  freed  of 
concern  regarding  her  southeastern 
frontier,  was  positive  and  definite;  but 
the  German  war-lords  were  still  more 
disturbed  over  the  possibilities  of  to- 
morrow: if  Italy  once  broke  with  Aus- 
tria and  Germany,  she  might  easily 
seize  the  first  opportunity  deliberately 
to  join  their  enemies.  Consequently 
Bethmann-HoUweg  telegraphed  Tschir- 
schky  at  Vienna,  July  26:  — 

The  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  considers 
it  absolutely  necessary  that  Italy  remain 
a  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Conse- 
quently an  imderstanding  between  Vienna 


and  Rome  is  imperative.  Vienna  must  not 
evade  the  question  by  debatable  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Treaty,  but  take  positive  action, 
as  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  demands. 

And  the  next  day  Jagow  returned  to 
the  point:  — 

His  Majesty  the  Kaiser  considers  it  im- 
perative that  Austria  shall  reach  an  agree- 
ment betimes  with  Italy  regarding  Article 
VU  and  the  matter  of  compensations.  His 
Majesty  has  ordered  me  to  communicate  his 
instructions  to  yoiu*  Excellency,  and  beg 
you  to  transmit  them  to  Count  Berchtold. 

Events  rushed  on  at  headlong  'pace 
while  the  Italian  Government  was 
weighing  its  decision.  No  one  doubted 
that  Italy  would  at  least  remain 
neutral.  Our  Ambassador  at  Rome 
assured  our  Government  of  that  from 
the  first.  His  colleagues,  the  Ambassa- 
dors of  Grermany  and  Austria,  were 
more  reserved  in  their  opinions.  On 
July  31  the  Grerman  Ambassador  wrote 
to  his  Chief  at  Berlin:  — 

The  Marquis  of  San  Giuliano  said  to  me 
that  the  Itahan  Government  had  examined 
the  question  thoroughly,  and  had  been  un- 
able to  change  its  opinion  that  Austria's 
action  against  Serbia  was  an  aggression, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  the  casus  foederis 
imder  the  Triple  Alliance  Treaty  did  not 
apply.  Therefore,  he  said,  Italy  would  re- 
main neutral. 

Apart  from  this  technical  reason, 
there  were  other  considerations  to 
make  this  action  imperative.  The 
Marquis  of  San  Giuliano  did  not  fail 
to  impress  upon  the  Ambassadors  of 
the  Central  Powers  that  the  Italian 
people  were  so  exasperated  at  Austria 
that  no  other  course  was  possible.  On 
the  first  of  August,  the  Italian  Foreign 
Minister  said  to  Flotow:  *Were  we  to 
engage  in  a  war  so  opposed  to  Italian 
interests  in  the  Balkans,  it  might  under 
certain  circumstances  destroy  the  Mon- 
archy.' To  this  Flotow  added :  *I  foimd 
the  Minister  more  pessimistic  than 
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ever  as  to  compensations.  He  does  not 
want  Vallona  in  any  case.  All  that 
Italy  wishes  in  respect  to  Vallona  is 
that  it  shall  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
other  parties.' 

Austria's  tactics  from  that  time  for- 
ward were  to  insist  upon  offering  Italy 
compensations  in  Albania.  The  mere 
suggestion  of  this,  however,  made  the 
Italians  fiu-ious.  They  did  not  want 
Albania,  which  did  not  belong  to 
Austria  in  any  case,  but  the  irredenta^ 
that  is,  Trentino  and  Trieste.  How- 
ever, Austria,  utterly  imyielding  in  any 
matter  that  affected  her  self-esteem 
and  prestige,  and  destitute  of  compe- 
tent statesmen,  could  not  bring  herself 
to  consider  such  a  sacrifice;  so  no 
agreement  appeared  possible. 

On  the  first  of  August  the  German 
Ambassador  at  Rome  sent  his  Govern- 
ment the  following  telegram,  which  had 
the  honor  to  be  annotated  by  the 
Kaiser.  The  latter's  notes  are  inserted 
in  italics:  — 

Rome,  August  1,  1914.  In  concert  with 
the  Ambassador  of  Austria  I  have  again 
made  energetic  representations  in  favor  of 
Italy's  cooperation  with  her  allies.  The 
Marquis  of  San  Giuliano  replied  that  he  had 
as  yet  received  no  reports  from  Vienna. 
(Scoundrel!  The  King  has  not  even  answered 
me  yet.)  He  would  make  no  promise,  but 
stated  that  he  was  ready  to  submit  the 
question  again  this  very  evening  to  the 
Cabinet.  He  repeatedly  asserted  that  con- 
siderations of  foreign  policy  and  of  domestic 
policy  were  solidly  against  his  country's 
participating  in  the  war.  Both  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  and  I  have  the  impression 
that  everything  here  depends  upon  the  at- 
titude of  England.  The  Marquis  of  San 
Giuliano  has  consistently  asserted  that 
Italy's  coast  and  seaports  cannot  be  left  at 
the  mercy  of  English  cannon.  (<So,  then,  if 
we  donH  respect  the  neutrality  of  Betgium, 
England  attacks  us  and  Italy  deserts  us; 
that  *s  the  situation  in  two  words!)  The 
Government  is  worried  lest  its  troops  in 
Libia  be  cut  off  from  support.  I  have 
learned  secretly  from  a  gentleman  in  the 


confidence  of  the  French  Ambassador  that 
he  has  said  the  Italian  Government  has 
taken  steps  to  reach  an  imderstanding  with 
the  British  Government.  It  is  possiUe, 
notwithstanding  the  denial  of  the  Marquis 
of  San  Giuliano,  that  negotiations  with 
England  are  already  in  progress.  {So^  our 
allies  are  likewise  playing  traitor  to  usi) 

The  Kaiser's  conmients  did  not 
change  the  order  of  events,  which  fol- 
lowed their  natural  course  with  im^ 
placable  logic.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  Grerman  Government  officially  in- 
formed Italy  on  August  2  that  French 
aviators  had  dropped  bombs  on  Nurem- 
biu'g.  That  lie  did  not  change  and 
could  not  in  the  slightest  degree  change 
the  attitude  of  Italy.  The  fact  that 
Germany's  rulers  imagined  the  Italians 
woidd  let  their  actions  be  governed  by 
such  an  absm*d  yam  merely  reveals  tbs 
naive  stupidity  of  these  gentlemen. 

On  August  1  the  Cabinet  officially 
decided  that  Italy  should  remain 
neutral;  and  Flotow  telegraphed  this  to 
Berlin  the  next  day.  That  gentleman 
had  had  a  lively  but  fruitless  alterca- 
tion with  San  Giuliano.  Indeed,  the 
Ambassadors  of  the  Central  Powers 
were  apt  to  fall  into  a  violent  rage 
when  they  talked  with  Italy's  Min- 
isters. On  August  3  Flotow  says 
expressly  in  his  telegram:  *Our  argu- 
ment with  San  Giuliano  became  so 
heated  that  it  was  prudent  to  terminate 
it.' 

So  Germany  and  Austria  definitely 
lost  their  play.  However,  at  the  last 
moment  William  11  decided  to  make  a 
supreme  effort.  He  intervened  per- 
sonally, sending  hurriedly  to  Rome  one 
of  his  aids-de-camp,  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel von  Kleist.  That  gentleman  car- 
ried to  the  King  of  Italy  an  autograph 
letter  from  the  Kaiser,  demanding  the 
immediate  mobilization  of  his  army 
and  navy,  and  the  aid  provided  for  in 
the  Treaty.  This  royal  messeng^  was 
received  by  the  Italian  King  at  nine 
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o'clock  on  the  morning  of  August  3. 
Immediately  after  his  audience,  he  sent 
the  Kaiser  the  following  despairing 
telegram:  — 

The  King  told  me  that  personally  he 
deeply  sympathized  with  us,  and  that  a  few 
weeks  earlier  he  could  not  have  doubted 
that  in  case  of  war  Italy  would  loyally  lend 
aid  to  her  allies.  But  the  incredible  mal- 
adroitness  of  Austria  had  outraged  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  Italian  people,  and  had  of 
late  so  irritated  public  opinion  against  that 
coimtry,  that  active  cooperation  with  her 
would  unchain  a  tempest.  The  Cabinet 
could  not  run  the  risk  of  an  insurrection. 
He,  the  King,  unhappily  had  not  absolute 
power.  He  could  only  exert  his  personal 
influence.  If  he  dismissed  the  present 
Cabinet,  no  other  Cabinet  would  accept 
responsibility  for  the  situation.  All  this  is 
because  up  to  the  present  Austria  has  not 
found  it  to  her  taste  to  make  any  definite 
promise  as  to  the  future  —  a  promise  that 
might  possibly  have  swung  about  public 
opinion  in  Italy.  Is  such  a  thing  still  pos- 
sible? That  is  very  doubtful.  Since  the 
public  does  not  distinguish  between  her  al- 
lies, in  view  of  Austria's  persistent  blunders 
it  has  unhappily  become  alienated  also  from 
Germany:  a  fact  that  causes  the  King  great 
distress.  He  will  still  try  to  exert  his  in- 
fluence upon  the  Cabinet  and  will  inform 
me  of  the  result. 

Colonel  von  Kleist  did  not  consider 
himself  defeated.  He  returned  to  the 
charge.  He  saw  the  King  again  the 
following  day.  Then  he  sent  to  Berlin 
a  telegram  even  more  disconsolate  than 
that  of  the  day  before.  I  quote  it 
below,  with  the  Kaiser's  odd  annota- 
tions :  — 

His  Majesty  the  King  received  me  this 
morning  and  said  to  me  that,  in  spite  of  his 
repeated  efforts  the  day  before,  the  Cabinet 
insisted  on  its  attitude  of  neutrality.  Ac- 
tive support  of  her  allies  would  at  present 
be  considered  by  the  people  as  merely 
lending  aid  to  Austria's  projects  of  aggran- 
dizement in  the  Balkans  {So  our  fight  with 
France  amounts  to  nothing.  She  would  be 
fighting  fhoiUdcr  to  ehoulder  with  us  and  not 


shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Austria,)  because 
Austria  up  to  the  present  has  not  definitely 
obligated  herself  to  renounce  such  projects. 
The  people  constantly  confuse  Germany 
with  Austria.  {If  the  Government  does  not 
try  to  prevent  ii,  that  is  quite  natural^  hut  ut- 
terly foolish,)  Consequently,  if  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  give  active  support  even  to 
Germany  it  woidd  incur  the  risk  of  insurrec- 
tion. {That  's  surely  a  lie,)  He,  the  King, 
must  impress  on  me  again  that  he  was  un- 
happily powerless,  since  the  views  of  the 
Cabinet  were  shared  by  the  majority  in 
Parliament.  Giolitti  himself,  friendly  as  he 
is  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  chancing  to  come 
in  at  that  moment,  was  of  the  opinion  that 
a  casus  foederis  does  not  exist  {Ineffable 
scoundrell)  but  that  the  country  needs  quiet, 
and  should  remain  neutral,  since  no  obliga- 
tion exists  for  it  to  give  its  active  assistance. 
The  Government  desires  to  be  prepared  for 
any  eventuality.  Upon  my  suggesting  that 
since  the  eventuahty  of  assisting  us  was 
out  of  the  question,  this  forces  us  to  con- 
template the  possibility  of  an  active  menace 
against  Austria,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
other  eventuality  possible,  the  King  said 
that  one  could  never  tell  what  a  Parlia- 
mentary Government  might  do.  For  the 
present  the  King  did  not  expect  any  positive 
move.   {So  he  is  completely  out  of  the  game,) 

The  King  confirmed  the  fact  that 
Italy  would  remain  neutral,  in  an 
autograph  letter  to  the  Kaiser  which 
he  signed  *Your  Brother  and  Ally, 
Vittorio-Emmanuele.'  After  the  word 
*Ally,'  the  Kaiser  wrote  in  his  own 
hand.  Impudence;  and  in  front  of  the 
name  Vittorio-Enmianuele,  he  put  Scal- 
awag. These  Imperial  insults  both  gave 
their  tone  to  and  terminated  this  inter- 
change of  courtesies. 

So  Italy's  neutrality  was  assured. 
That  decision  was  a  tremendous  relief 
to  the  Allies,  particularly  to  Prance. 
The  Italian  Government  had  had  the 
energy  and  courage  to  take  this  grave 
step  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 
It  was  sustained  by  public  opinion,  the 
influence  of  which  continued  to  grow 
during    the    months    that    followed. 
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However,  a  diplomatic  incident  of  such 
importance  does  not  occur  in  so  sudden 
and  offhand  a  manner  as  might  appear. 
It  does  not  spring  up  overnight,  so  to 
speak,  like  a  mushroom.  It  is  the  fruit 
of  long  previous  preparation  and  cidti- 
vation.  The  truth  is  that  Italy's 
neutrality  and  her  subsequent  inter- 
vention on  the  side  of  the  Allies  were 
but  the  logical  culmination  of  long 
diplomatic  prep)arations  lasting  for 
several  years.  So  far  as  Prance  was 
concerned  these  negotiations  were  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  M.  Camille 
BarrSre,   our  Ambassador  at  Rome. 

That  gentleman  was  transferred  from 
Berne  to  the  latter  city  in  1897.  He 
has  held  his  post  there  without  inter- 
ruption for  twenty-five  years,  and  this 
siunmer  can  celebrate  his  silver  wed- 
ding with  the  Famese  Palace.  When 
men  criticize  the  Third  Republic  for  its 
constant  Cabinet  crises  and  the  kalei- 
doscopic rapidity  with  which  its  politi- 
cal leaders  regroup  and  replace  each 
other  on  the  stage  of  public  affairs,  we 
must  always  bear  in  mind  that  no  such 
instability  characterizes  our  foreign 
service.  Paul  Cambon  was  our  Ambas- 
sador at  London  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  M.  Barrftre  has  been  at 
Rome  over  twenty-five  years. 

When  M.  BarrSre  took  possession  of 
his  new  post,  the  relations  between 
France  and  Italy  were  about  as  bad  as 
they  could  be.  Our  controversy  over 
Tunis  and  the  termination  of  the  com- 
mercial treaty  between  the  two  coun- 
tries had  embittered  public  opinion  on 
both  sides  of  the  border.  Austria  and 
Germany  kept  a  shrewd  watch  on  their 
ally,  and  did  their  best  to  increase  this 
friction.  England's  Mediterranean  pol- 
icy at  that  time  was  based  upon  pitting 
Italy  against  France.  Consequently 
she  had  no  interest  in  seeing  good  re- 
lations between  the  two  Powers.  The 
press  of  both  countries  kept  printing 
rabid  articles  that  added  fuel  to  the  fire. 


Our  new  Ambaasador  —  as  he  was 
at  that  time  —  believed  that  the  first 
step  toward  bettering  our  relations 
should  be  based  upon  economic  under- 
standings. He  speedily  won  the  sup- 
port of  the  Italian  Minister  of  Finance 
to  this  policy.  At  length,  after  long 
and  confidential  negotiations,  we  woke 
up  one  fine  morning  to  discover  that  a 
new  treaty  of  conunerce  had  been  con- 
cluded between  Paris  and  Rome. 

Immediately  the  atmosphere  im- 
proved. Diplomacy  had  a  free  field. 
Why  might  we  not  follow  up  our 
conunercial  understanding  by  a  politi- 
cal understanding?  The  Italian  Foreign 
Office  was  at  that  time  presided  over 
by  men  of  broad  views,  who  favored 
friendlier  relations  with  our  country, 
so  a  political  agreement  was  largely  a 
matter  of  detail.  The  respective  spheres 
of  influence  of  France  and  Italy  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  North  Africa 
were  defined.  The  result  was  the  Con- 
vention of  190S,  which  was  the  first 
step  toward  an  even  fuller  under- 
standing. These  negotiations  were 
conducted  in  profoundest  secrecy.  The 
Italian  Foreign  Minister,  Marquis 
Visconti  Venosta,  did  not  let  their  ex- 
istence be  known  even  in  his  own  oflSioe; 
every  formula  he  submitted  was  drafted 
and  written  by  his  own  hand. 

London  was  the  first  to  get  wind  of 
this  rapprochement.  It  brought  M. 
Barr^re  a  curious  little  note  from  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  —  at  one  time  a  member 
of  Gladstone's  Cabinet,  and  one  of  the 
shrewdest  and  best-informed  of  Eng- 
lishmen in  matters  of  European  politics : 
'The  agreement  that  you  have  just 
made  will  oblige  us  radically  to  modify 
British  policy  in  the  Mediterranean.* 
And  indeed  it  was  not  very  long  after 
this  that  the  Entente  Cordiale  between 
England  and  France  was  concluded. 

In  1902  the  Triple  Alliance  was  to 
be  renewed.  Italy's  withdrawal  from 
that  arrangement  was  seriously  con- 
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templated.  An  Italian  statesman  wrote 
at  the  time,  that  the  relations  between 
his  country  and  Austria  were  such  that 
the  two  Powers  could  be  neither  allies 
nor  enemies.  French  interests  de- 
manded that  the  Triple  Alliance  be,  so 
far  as  possible,  rendered  inoperative 
and  futile  by  coimter  engagements.  M. 
Barrere  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Mar- 
quis Visconti:  *  Don't  be  in  too  much 
of  a  hurry.  Don't  you  recall  that  the 
Holy  Alliance  has  never  been  formally 
denounced,  and  that  it  still  exists  on 
paper?  Why  not  deal  with  the  Triple 
Alliance  in  the  same  way?  Some  fine 
morning  the  world  will  wake  up  to 
discover  that  subsequent  treaties  and 
the    shifting   of  national   sympathies 


have  relegated  this  alliance  to  a  shelf  in 
the  museum  of  diplomatic  antiquities.' 
Signor  Prinitti,  who  succeeded  Mar- 
quis Visconti,  and  like  him  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Milan,  was  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  ideas  of  his  predecessor. 
When  Prince  von  Billow  refused  to 
modify  the  terms  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
in  any  respect  that  was  favorable  to 
France,  Prinitti  consented  to  sign  an 
agreement  with  us,  by  which  Italy 
engaged  herself  to  remain  neutral  in 
case  France  should  be  forced  by  an  act 
of  aggression  and  in  self-defense  to 
declare  war.  From  that  date  th'e 
Triple  Alliance  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  dead  letter,  as  later  events 
were  to  prove. 
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BY  MRS.  HERBERT  RICHARDSON 

From  the  Daily  Telegraph,  August  8 
(London  Indbpendent-Consebvativb  Daily) 


One  of  the  many  charms  of  a  collec- 
tion of  fashion  plates  is  the  opportunity 
it  affords  us  from  time  to  time  of  com- 
paring or  contrasting  our  ordinary 
everyday  doings  with  those  of  our  an- 
cestors under  similar  circimistances 
some  hundred  years  or  more  ago.  These 
dainty  plates,  steel-engraved  and  hand- 
colored,  present  to  us  our  great-grand- 
mothers through  that  most  revealing 
of  all  media,  their  clothes,  in  almost 
every  aspect  of  their  lives;  and  it  is 
restful  at  times  to  exchange  our  rather 
strenuous  preoccupations  for  a  study 
of  their  more  leisured  days.  Just  now, 
for  example,  it  has  been  pleasant  to 
abandon  for  a  moment  the  arduous 
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contriving  of  beach-frocks  and  bathing- 
gowns,  and,  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
a  big  fashion-plate  collection,  to  imag- 
ine great-grandmamma  a  century  ago 
doing  exactly  the  same  thing. 

It  is  preeminently  the  English  fashion- 
plates  we  must  study,  however,  if  we 
would  find  great-grandmamma  in  holi- 
day humor.  The  ideals  of  sport  and 
recreation  of  the  contemporary  Pari- 
sienne  seem,  judging  from  her  fashion 
plates,  to  have  been  limited  to  a  little 
love-making  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
(in  a  dainty  and  rather  degag6  frock 
after  Fragonard),  or  an  hour  or  two's 
devotion  (in  a  clinging  Empire  gown 
which  must  have  constituted  something 
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of  a  handicap)  to  the  Jeu  de  Diable,  our 
not  so  long  since  resuscitated  friend 
Diabolo.  But  the  Englishwoman  was 
more  practical  and  sportsmanlike. 

First  and  foremost,  she  approved  a 
seaside  holiday.  Since  George  HI  and 
his  family  had  popularized  Weymouth, 
and  his  scapegrace  son  had  done  similar 
service  for  Brighton,  the  siunmer  recess 
at  a  bathing-place  had  been  de  rigueur. 
We  may  see  great-grandmanmia  there 
in  the  seventeen-nineties,  a  pretty  fig- 
ure in  slim  muslin  and  a  straw  bonnet, 
under  which  a  projecting  green  shade 
is  fixed  above  her  eyes  to  protect  them 
and  her  complexion  from  the  glare.  In 
the  early  nineteenth  century  there  is  a 
vogue  at  the  bathing-places  for  lace 
capes  with  hoods  covering  both  face 
and  hair,  and,  later,  for  the  gauged  sun- 
bonnet  worn  with  a  cambric  or  *Per- 
kale'  frock.  But  by  1820  Madame  has 
adopted  a  frilled  skirt  of  moderate 
length  and  a  tucked  muslin  blouse 
which  she  calls  a  *Canezou,'  that  most 
useful  and  popular  combination  first 
appearing,  apparently,  to  meet  the 
practical  requirements  of  cliff  paths 
and  rambles  over  the  rocks.  With  her 
blouse  and  skirt  she  carries  a  green  sun- 
umbrella  ringed  about  the  middle,  a 
rather  Gamp-like  accessory,  and  not 
so  pretty  as  the  pagoda  parasols,  worn 
with  scarf  and  hat  ribbons  to  match, 
which  for  some  time  succeeded  the 
green  eye-shade  and  lace  hood  for  sea- 
side wear.  Thus  prettily  and  appro- 
priately attired,  great-grandmamma 
wanders  on  the  cliffs  and  surveys  the 
bathing-machines,  preposterously  bon- 
neted, on  the  beach  below;  or,  clad  in 
blue  coat  and  'Nelson's  buttons,' 
searches  the  Channel  for  French  craft 
with  the  aid  of  a  friendly  Jack  Tar's 
telescope. 

The  discreet  costume  in  which  she 
was  dipped  by  the  bathing-woman  or 
swam  upon  occasion  we  never  see; 
though  we  are  shown  the  pretty  tas- 


seled  bag,  quaintly  styled  a  * 
preserver'  and  not  much  larger  than 
my  lady's  reticule,  in  which  she  carried 
it,  and  are  told  in  the  letterpress  accom- 
panying the  fashion  plate  that  it  holds 
'a  dress  for  bathing  more  suitable  than 
anything  at  present  in  use,  to  which  is 
attached  a  cap  of  delicate  silk  to  keep 
the  head  dry.'  The  description  cer- 
tainly suggests  something  more  attrac- 
tive than  the  clumsy  serge  affairs  of 
thirty  years  later. 

A  seaside  holiday  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted great-grandmamma's  ideals  of 
rest  and  recreation.  The  fable  of  her 
faintings  and  flutterings  dies  hard»  but 
she  was  in  fact  a  far  more  courageous 
and  sporting  lady  than  we,  in  the  pride 
of  our  modern  emancipation,  always 
like  to  believe. 

First  and  foremost,  she  was  a  fearless 
horsewoman  —  and  a  very  charming 
one.  A  rare  French  plate  of  1778  shows 
a  jeune  dame  m  mUiiaire  riding  astride, 
and  one  notorious  Yorkshire  lady  rode 
for  a  wager  in  1784  in  buckskin  breeches 
and  jockey  cap  and  jacket  of  'leopard 
satin.'  But  in  neither  French  nor  Eng- 
lish fashion-plates  do  we  find  this  ec- 
centricity repeated,  and  the  English 
gentlewoman  always  rode  sidesaddle. 
We  can  see  her  in  Windsor  Great  Park 
in  1794,  in  scarlet  cloth  and  black  felt 
hat,  with  gold  loop  earrings,  York  tan 
gloves,  and  shoes  of  purple  Spanish 
leather.  The  three  latter  persist  as  cor- 
rect accessories  to  fashionable  riding 
kit  for  many  years,  and  the  swinging 
earrings  have  a  charmingly  gallant 
and  picturesque  effect,  with  the  great 
plumed  beavers  and  gayly  colored  hab- 
its—  purple  and  blue  and  chocolate, 
worn  with  a  white  waistcoat  or  a  gold 
lace  sash  —  of  this  period. 

About  1807  there  succeeds  a  vogue 
for  plainer  styles  and  soberer  colors. 
Fine  seal-wool  cloth  in  green  or  'dust 
of  ruins'  (a  rather  dingy  gray)  is  cor- 
rect riding-wear,  with  a  *  jockey  boo- 
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net'  and  plaited  cambric  frill,  the  skirt 
confined  below  the  hips  by  a  narrow 
band  of  elastic,  the  precursor  of  the 
modern  safety-habit.  In  this  the  Eng- 
lishwoman looks  exceedingly  well,  and 
the  fashion  for  severe  smartness  ob- 
tains with  slight  modifications  until  late 
into  the  Regency,  when  the  skirt  again 
grows  fuller  (with  a  glimpse  of  white 
pantaloon  below  it),  yards  of  black 
'choker'  replace  the  cambric  frill,  and 
the  mannish  convex  hat  or  beaver 
*  topper'  are  the  only  varieties  of  head- 
gear. 

The  'topper*  had,  however,  achieved 
a  much  earlier  vogue  as  an  acces- 
sory to  driving-costimie.  Great-grand- 
mamma was  a '  whip '  as  well  as  a  horse- 
woman, and  handled  the  ribbons  often 
enough.  Sometimes  she  drove  in  negli- 
gee, in '  jonquille '  shoes  and  lilac  ribbons. 
But  she  never  looked  more  sports- 
manlike and  attractive  than  when,  be- 
hind a  pair  of  blood  horses,  she  took  the 
Brighton  road  in  a  yellow  ciwricle,  the 
capes  of  a  gray  'Coburg  pelisse'  widen- 
ing her  slim  shoulders,  and  a  needle-run 
veil  floating  gracefully  beyond  the 
curved  brims  of  her  silvery  beaver. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  we  must  re- 
member, driving  was,  next  to  boxing, 
the  most  popular  of  our  national  sports, 
and  Madame  took  as  keen  an  interest 
in  it  as  her  menkind.  So  much  so  that 
the  best  of  her  fashion  publications 
have  frequent  plates  of  the  latest  thing 
in  phaeton  and  barouche  for  her  delec- 
tation, as  well  as  the  current  modes 
from  London  or  Paris. 

It  is  interesting  to  turn  for  a  mo- 
ment to  great-grandmamma's  winter 
preoccupations.  Winter  sports  had  not 
yet  arrived,  but  if  winter  came,  she 
*skaited'  at  least  upon  the  Serpentine 
—  'with  some  display  of  limb,'  as  the 
contemporary  newspaper  put  it.  The 
limb  in  question  was  invariably  finished 
with  a  pretty  fur-topped  boot  (a  fash- 
ion  later   immortalized   by   Arabella 


Winkle!),  and  must  have  looked  rather 
charming  beneath  the  cosy  winter 
costume  of  one  himdred  years  ago. 

The  long  Polish  Witzchoura  and 
(after  the  famous  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow) the  Russian  mantle  were  the 
most  fashionable  outdoor  garments, 
both  of  the  close-fitting  pelisse  descrip- 
tion, edged  with  heavy  fur.  Carried 
out  in  white  satin  and  sable,  or  ermine 
and  rose-pink  cloth,  they  look  delight- 
ful in  the  old  fashion-plates,  especially 
when  worn  with  a  huge  granny  muff  of 
the  same  fur,  and  the  adorably  demure 
lace  cap  which  was  for  many  years 
smart  wear  beneath  the  large,  dark 
winter  hats.  Sometimes  Madame  af- 
fected a  pelisse  in  Indian  red,  made 
from  a  Cashmere  shawl  and  hemmed 
with  narrow  bands  of  leopard  fur.  But 
nothing  really  impaired  the  popularity 
of  the  Witzchoura  until  the  eighteen- 
thirties,  when  its  straight  lines  became 
impossible  over  the  wider  spread  of 
feminine  skirts,  and  it  was  succeeded 
by  snake-like  boas  and  the  less  graceful 
cape. 

We  have  surveyed  great-grand- 
mamma at  the  seaside,  in  the  saddle,  or 
along  the  Brighton  road,  and  upon  the 
ice  of  the  Serpentine.  What  of  her  as  a 
shot?  Well,  here  perhaps  she  fails  us. 
The  *  doggy'  woman  (the  slender  ele- 
gance of  an  Italian  greyhound  best 
expressed  great-grandmamma's  taste 
in  dogs)  and  the  lady  who  goes  out 
with  the  guns  are  unknown  to  her  gen- 
eration. But  one  half-forgotten  sport 
of  which  she  was  past  mistress  yet  re- 
mains. It  is,  roughly,  from  the  year 
1780  that  the  enthusiastic  revival  of 
the  old  English  pastime  of  archery 
dates,  to  endure  for  seventy  years  or 
more.  Throughout  this  period  women 
shot  at  the  butts  with  grace  and  skill, 
perhaps  not  unaware  that  few  sports 
were  better  fitted  to  show  off  a  pretty 
figure  to  its  fullest  advantage.  There 
was  no  recreation  for  which  great- 
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grandmamma  dressed  more  carefully 
or  with  more  sporting  accuracy.  Green 
gros  de  Naples  was  the  most  correct 
wear,  with  gloves  and  *  brace'  (worn  on 
the  right  arm)  of  primrose  kid;  from 
the  right  side  himg  a  green-worsted  tas- 
sel, on  which  to  wipe  the  arrow,  and  the 
little  quiver  on  the  left  hip  was  usually 
of  green  watered  ribbon.  Sometimes 
the  green  was  exchanged  for  white, 
hussar-braided  with  blue,  and  worn 
with  white  gloves  and  brace  and  boots 
of  pale-blue  kid.  But  Lincoln  green  was 
naturally  the  most  popular  toxophilite 
wear.  A  plumed  Robin  Hood  hat,  of 
the  same  shade  as  the  gown,  caught 
back  with  a  gold  button  and  loop,  al- 
ways completed  these  archery  dresses, 
which  are  typical  of  an  extended  period. 
It  i9  noteworthy  that  great-grand- 
mamma in  dressing  for  this  long-popu- 
lar sport  never  subordinated  suitability 


to  fashion,  for  even  in  the  thirties, 
when  feminine  shoulders  attained  their 
ugliest  and  most  enormous  proportions, 
she  insisted  on  a  comfortable  and  simple 
sleeve  which  would  not  be  cut  to  rib- 
bons by  the  pull  of  the  bow. 

After  all,  she  was  rather  more  of  a 
sportswoman  than  we  are  apt  to  give 
her  credit  for,  though  many  fields  of 
sporting  opportunity  open  to  us  were 
barred  to  her.  The  sports  that  she  did 
pursue  she  followed  with  no  little  skill 
and  daring.  Though  her  skirts  were 
longer  than  our  own  and  her  waist  pos- 
sibly tighter,  she  had  that  just  sense  of 
what  is  appropriate  for  sporting  attire 
which  is  the  peculiar  possession  of 
the  Englishwoman.  Certainly  she  has 
handed  down  to  us  those  standards  of 
trimness  and  fitness  to  which,  after 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  we  still 
adhere. 


SITTA  CANNIN 


BY  EJNAR  MTKKELSEN 


[Ejnar  Mikkelsen  is  a  toeU-known  Danish  Arctic  explorer,  who  hat  wriiten  extrnmeeiy 
on  life  in  the  Northern  regiona  and  is  intimately  familiar  with  the  customs  and  folklore  of 
their  people.] 

From  Berlingske  Tidende,  July  S 
(Copenhagen  Conservative  Daily) 


In  the  big  cabin  of  the  old  Indian 
chief  Stilta,  the  Raven  people  had 
gathered  to  make  merry,  and  Kamlat, 
the  young  daughter  of  the  chief,  at  the 
command  of  her  father  had  entertained 
the  guests  with  her  dancing.  Now  she 
had  finished,  but  she  had  danced  a  long 
time,  wildly  and  violently,  in  honor  of 
the  god  of  the  Raven.  Others  had  taken 
up  the  dance.  No  one  noticed  her  as 
she  sat  down  among  the  women,  as 


close  to  the  door  as  possible.  Her  head 
was  bent  low,  her  long  black  hair  falling 
forward  so  that  it  covered  her  forehead, 
hiding  her  eyes  and  the  fresh  blush  that 
colored  her  cheeks. 

Turning  her  head  toward  the  door, 
she  sat  silent  and  motionless,  listening, 
listening.  If  he  would  only  cornel 

Maybe  he  had  been  calling  her  while 
she  was  dancing  and  the  house  was 
filled  with  noise  from  many  throatsl 
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She  had  been  thinking  of  this  as  she  was 
swinging  around  and  around  in  the  wild 
dance,  with  smiling  lips  but  tear-filled 
eyes.  Would  he  not  come  soon?  She 
had  been  waiting  and  waiting,  oh,  such 
a  long  time:  ever  since  the  festivities 
began.  No  doubt  he  had  been  calling 
her,  and  she  had  not  heard  hun;  he  had 
gone  away  and  had  not  returned. 

Lower  and  lower  Kamlat  bent  her 
head  as  the  tears  bedewed  her  cheeks. 
Why  was  she  of  the  Raven  tribe,  and  he 
of  the  same  blood  I  Why  did  the  law  of 
the  Indian  forbid  two  of  the  same 
totem  sign  to  marry  I  Why  had  the 
gods  not  caused  him  to  be  bom  under 
the  sign  of  the  Eagle?  Then  he  might 
have  been  with  her  this  evening,  an 
honored  guest,  as  her  coming  husband, 
and  she  would  have  danced  for  him  and 
him  alone.  She  would  have  laughed, 
with  joy  in  her  heart  and  eyes  sparkling 
with  happiness,  not  as  now  misty  with 
longing.  Oh,  you  Raven  g(ki,  cast  him 
from  you.  Compel  him  to  serve  the 
Eagle,  the  Bear,  the  Wolf —  no  matter 
what.  Make  him  come  and  take  the 
one  who  belongs  to  him! 

The  tears  came  faster  and  faster. 
Little  Kamlat  knew  only  too  well  that 
the  god  of  the  Raven  never  lets  go 
what  he  considers  his  property. 

Suddenly  she  gave  a  start,  lifting  her 
head.  What  was  this?  Was  it  not  a 
hoarse  cry  of  a  raven  outside  the  house? 
There  it  was  again  —  and  again! 

With  her  long  hair  she  dried  her 
tears;  her  eyes  brightened  with  joy. 
How  fast  her  heart  beat!  She  pressed 
her  hand  against  her  bosom,  fearful 
lest  the  others  might  hear  its  throbbing. 
But  there!  the  cry  of  the  raven  once 
more,  hoarsely  calling,  alluring  —  Sitta 
Cannin  is  telling  his  tribal  mate  of  his 
presence. 

Kamlat  arose,  and  quietly  slipped 
through  the  door,  out  into  the  night 
where  she  saw  a  shadow  quickly  dis- 
appearing between  the  houses  of  the 


Melakatla  village.  Following,  she  was 
drawn  away  from  the  brightly  light- 
ed house  of  merrymaking,  past  many 
huts  and  totem  poles,  richly  carved 
with  curious,  deformed  figures  of  peo- 
ple and  animals.  The  shadow  continued 
to  glide  ahead  of  her. 

A  full  moon  shone  in  the  heavens; 
sharp  and  distinct  its  rays  feU  on  the 
idol  poles,  deepening  the  shadows  in 
the  animal-heads  and  making  them 
even  more  fantastic  than  the  hand  of 
man  had  shaped  them.  Their  gaping 
mouths  seemed  reaching  out  for  Kam- 
lat, as  if  to  seize  her,  hold  her  fast,  and 
prevent  her  from  going  on. 

She  trembled  and  terror  took  posses- 
sion of  her.  Before  her  eyes  the  totem 
poles  of  the  Raven  tottered;  it  seemed 
to  her  that  those  of  the  Eagle  were  alive; 
that  the  Wolves  stood  ready  to  leap 
from  the  tops  of  their  posts;  and  that 
the  Bears  rose  on  their  hind  legs,  pre- 
pared to  throw  themselves  upon  her. 

What  was  she  doing?  Were  not  the 
gods  trying  to  hold  her  back?  She  ut* 
tered  a  half-stifled  cry:  *0h,  Sitta 
Cannin,  come  and  help  me,  I  am  afraid !' 
The  shadow  kept  flitting  before  her, 
and  a  hoarse  cry  as  from  a  raven  gave 
her  courage  to  follow. 

The  last  totem  pole  disappeared. 
Fewer  and  fewer  were  the  huts.  She 
was  outside  the  village,  on  a  plain 
bathed  in  the  glimmer  of  the  moon. 
Dark  and  threatening  rose  the  woods 
around  her,  but  from  their  depths  came 
hoarse  raven-cries.  Her  feet  bore  her 
quicker  and  quicker  toward  the  sound. 
The  cries  became  more  distinct  and 
now  she  saw  plainly  the  one  she  had 
been  following.  A  glad  spring  forward, 
and  she  was  there.  'Oh,  Sitta  Cannin,  I 
am  so  afraid!' 

They  needed  not  be  on  their  guard, 
for  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lage were  at  the  feast  in  old  Stilta's 
house.  Moreover^  the  forest  was  desert- 
ed, because  among  the  century-old  trees 
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evil  and  terror-inspiring  spirits  lurked. 
An  Indian  sets  foot  on  these  puzzling 
paths  at  night  only  when  dire  necessity 
compels.  But  neither  Sitta  Cannin  nor 
Kamlat  thought  of  fear.  They  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  weird  night 
sounds  and  fleeting  shadows  of  the 
forest.  Sitta  Cannin  sat  on  a  tree-stump 
in  a  clearing  where  the  moon  cast  a 
strong  light.  Kamlat  knelt  at  his  feet» 
her  elbows  resting  on  his  knee,  her 
head  raised,  her  sp)arkling,  joyous  eyes 
gazing  on  the  man's  strong  counte- 
nance. 

*My  little  Raven  girl/  and  he  stroked 
her  hair,  *I  have  been  calling  and  call- 
ing this  evening  imtil  the  raven  of  the 
air  turned  hoarse  from  answering  me 
and  became  silent.  But  you  did  not 
come.  Raven  girl,  tell  me,  why  not?' 

*I  was  dancing,  O  man  of  the  Raven 
blood.  I  had  to  dance  in  honor  of  our 
god.  And  all  the  others  were  screaming. 
That  was  why  I  did  not  hear  you.  I 
was  so  afraid  you  had  gone  away.  But 
as  soon  as  I  heard  you  calling  I  came  at 
once.* 

Sitta  Cannin  nodded,  and  for  a  long 
time  they  sat  in  silence. 

'Raven  girl,  how  long  can  this  go 
on?*  He  looked  into  the  bright  eyes  of 
Kamlat.  'What  will  your  father  say, 
what  will  all  our  kin  say,  when  they 
realize  what  we  intend?' 

*  Sitta  Cannin,  awake  or  asleep  I  have 
been  thinking  the  same  thing  for  a  long 
time.  I  woke  last  night  from  an  evil 
dream,  oh,  so  afraid  that  I  almost 
screamed  aloud  from  fright.  Do  you 
remember  what  was  told  us  when  we 
were  children  about  the  man  and  the 
woman  who  wanted  each  other?  They 
too  were  bom  under  the  sign  of  the 
same  god;  and  when  others  of  the  tribe 
discovered  their  love,  they  bound  them 
together  with  rope  and  threw  them  into 
the  sea  from  the  high  point  out  there  in 
the  north.  Man  of  the  Raven  tribe,  I 
am  so  afraid!   We  are  like  those  two. 


We  love  each  other;  we  want  each  other; 
but  we  invite  the  punishment  of  gods 
and  men.  Sitta  Cannin,  do  you  think 
they  will  do  the  same  to  us?* 

'I  do  not  know,'  and  he  shook  his 
head.  'I  do  not  understand  it.  We  are 
not  related;  our  parents  are  not  related. 
What  harm  is  there  in  our  love  other 
than  that  the  Raven's  totem  pole  stands 
guard  outside  your  father's  house,  and 
that  I  was  bom  under  the  Raven  sign? 
We  belong  to  each  other  —  we  two. 
Our  love  is  great.  Kamlat,  my  love  for 
you  is  so  strong  that  I  would  build  anr- 
other  totem  sign,  that  I  would  worship 
another  god,  if  only  that  could  help  to 
ward  off  the  punishment  of  gods  and 
men.  I  would  tear  down  my  totem  pole 
—  the  one  that  has  stood  before  my 
father's  house  and  my  ancestors',  Idon't 
know  how  many  years  back,  but  it  is 
taller  than  any  other  totem  pole  in  aU 
Melakatla,  and  very  old  —  I  tell  you, 
I  would  pull  it  down,  and  exchange  it 
for  the  Eagle  pole,  or  that  of  the  Bear, 
or  even  the  ciuming,  cowardly  Wolf,  if 
only  it  could  be  done.  Yes,  Kamlat,  I 
would  even  live  without  a  totem  pole 
and  be  happy,  if  I  had  you  in  my  house. 
Then  I  would  have  my  own  totem  sign, 
my  own  god  —  the  Ught  from  your 
eyes.' 

*And  all  that  you  would  do?' 

'Yes,  Elamlat,  and  much  more.  I 
would  leave  the  vUlage  and  the  country 
that  I  love,  and  set  out  for  the  other 
side  of  the  sea,  to  the  land  whose  high- 
est mountain  tops  we  see  when  the 
morning  sun  casts  its  rays,  and  wh^^ 
other  tribes  live.  I  would  hunt  in 
strange  forests  and  fish  in  foreign 
waters.  I  would  give  up  my  chieftain- 
dignities  and  turn  all  my  possessions 
over  to  the  others  of  the  Raven  kin.  I 
would  live  as  the  poorest  man,  if  I  knew 
that  you  would  share  existence  with 
me  and  become  the  mother  of  my 
sons.' 

'Sitta  Cannin,  an  idea  comes  to  mel 
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Now  I  know  what  we  should  do!' 
Kamlat  sprang  to  her  feet.  'You  know 
the  pale-faced  man  who  has  come  here, 
the  man  in  black  clothes,  who  goes 
among  the  sick  and  the  poor.  He  gives 
food  to  the  needy;  he  helps  where  he 
can.  Sitta  Cannin,  you  know  him. 
Though  he  never  goes  hunting,  he  has 
always  enough  to  eat.  He  tells  of  an- 
other god,  greater  and  mightier  than 
the  Raven  god,  than  the  gods  of  the 
Eagle,  the  Bear,  and  the  Wolf —  might- 
ier than  all  of  them  together.  The  man 
himself  says  so;  I  have  heard  it  with 
my  own  ears. 

*  Sitta  Cannin,  let  us  go  to  him,  let  us 
raise  the  totem  pole  of  his  god  outside 
our  house;  it  may  protect  us  against  the 
vengeance  of  the  others.* 

'What  is  his  god  called,  Kamlat?' 

*I  don't  know,  but  I  have  heard  the 
pale  one  talk.  He  says  that  his  god  is 
good,  that  he  is  the  god  of  love  and  un- 
derstands all  things;  forgives  all  things. 
Sitta  Cannin,  that  is  the  god  for  us. 
Come,  let  us  go  to  the  messenger  of  that 
loving  god,  let  us  speak  with  him.  Per- 
haps that  god  will  let  us  marry.' 

An  hour  later  came  a  timid  knocking 
on  the  door  of  the  missionary's  house. 
He  had  gone  to  bed,  but  rose  at  once. 
Outside  his  door  stood  a  young  Indian 
with  a  woman  at  his  side. 

The  missionary  looked  questioningly 
at  the  two.  'Who  are  you?' 

*I  am  Sitta  Cannin  of  the  Raven 
tribe.  I  am  a  chief,  and  some  time  I 
shall  be  the  foremost  of  my  tribe. 
Preacher,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you.* 

Surprised  at  the  late  visit,  the  mis- 
sionary stepped  aside  and  followed  the 
two  into  the  room. 

'Preacher,  Kamlat  has  heard  you 
speak.  She  says  your  god  is  loving, 
understands  all  things,  and  forgives  all. 
Answer  me,  preacher,  what  has  your 
god  to  say  to  this  —  that  a  man  of  the 
Raven  tribe  marries  a  woman  of  the 
same  tribe?  Will  he  permit  this,  and  is 


his  totem  sign  strong  enough  to  pro- 
tect us  against  the  revenge  of  the  other 
gods?' 

'His  totem  sign,*  the  missionary  de- 
clared, '  is  the  mightiest  on  earth.  He  is 
the  only  true  God.  He  is  more  powerful 
than  all  else.  He  has  created  heaven 
and  earth,  man  and  animals.  Sitta 
Cannin,  He  can  protect  you  and  the 
woman  you  love,  but  He  requires  that 
you  believe  in  Him.* 

'Believe — Preacher,  what  does  that 
mean?  What  does  his  totem  sign  look 
like?* 

'It  is  a  cross,  and  he  who  believes  in 
it  and  once  finds  his  support  in  it,  has 
no  need  of  fear.* 

'Are  you  siu-e  of  this,  preacher?* 

'Sitta  Cannin,  I  am  sure.  But  He 
asks  much.  You  must  believe;  and 
that,  Sitta  Cannin,  is  often  difficult. 
You  must  tear  down  your  totem  pole, 
tear  from  your  heart  all  your  idol- 
worship,  for  He  allows  no  other  gods 
near  Him.  And  you  have  to  be  shown 
how  to  worship  my  Grod,  Sitta  Cannin; 
and  you  must  be  baptized,  you  and 
your  woman.  When  this  is  done,  and 
you  believe  in  my  God,  then  you  may 
get  married  and  He  will  protect  you. 
But  go,  and  think  over  what  I  have  told 
you;  and  if  you  want  to  sacrifice  a 
valueless  god  for  a  real,  true  God,  then 
come  back  to  me,  and  I  will  teach  you 
of  my  God  and  show  you  His  strength.' 

From  then  on,  Sitta  Cannin  and 
Kamlat  came  often  to  the  missionary's; 
and  in  the  houses  and  huts  of  Melakatla 
gossip  began  to  concern  itself  about  the 
two.  What  was  the  meaning  of  these 
frequent  visits  to  the  pale-faced  man  in 
the  black  clothes? 

They  began  to  fight  shy  of  Sitta 
Cannin.  No  one  wished  to  go  himting 
with  him,  and  when  it  came  to  fishing 
there  was  no  longer  room  for  him  in  the 
canoes.  He  must  hunt  or  fish  by  him- 
self. He  felt  lonely;  for  his  people 
turned  their  backs  on  him. 
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And  when  Kamlat  sought  her  cus- 
tomary place  among  the  womenfolk, 
silence  fell  on  the  circle.  They  looked 
at  her  with  suspicious,  searching  eyes, 
and  began  to  talk  about  other  things. 
Each  thought  for  herself,  but  what  they 
were  thinking  was  so  impossible,  so 
terrible,  that  none  dared  speak  it  aloud. 
They  all  recalled  what  had  been  told 
them  when  they  were  children,  the 
legend  that  they  themselves  time  and 
again  had  told  their  listening  and 
trembling  little  ones.  Was  it  possible 
that  they  were  to  experience  what  their 
ancestors  had  told? 

Daring  hunters,  who  followed  the 
animals  of  the  forest  over  lonely  tracks 
and  returned  home  late  at  night,  spoke 
in  whispers  about  spirits  they  had  en- 
countered in  the  darkness:  a  man  and 
woman  whose  faces  none  had  seen. 
Were  they  perhaps  those  two  who  once 
upon  a  time  had  been  thrown  into  the 
deep  from  the  rock  up  there  in  the 
north,  and  who  now  haunted  the  place, 
prophesying  death  and  destruction  to 
a  man  and  woman  in  their  very  midst? 

Then  one  day  the  message  went  from 
hut  to  hut,  wherever  the  sign  of  the 
Raven  stood  guard  before  the  door: 
Sitta  Cannin  bids  you  all  to  festivities. 

All  came,  the  whole  people  of  the 
Raven,  last  of  all  Stilta,  bringing  his 
daughter. 

Much  food  was  there,  very  much  in- 
deed. Great  heaps  of  blankets  filled 
the  place  —  valuable  blankets,  thou- 
sands of  them,  enough  to  build  a  totem 
pole  that  would  reach  far  above  any 
other  in  the  village.  And  there  were 
skins  and  furs,  copper  vessels  and 
ornaments  and  many  other  articles  — 
all  the  treasure  that  Sitta  Cannin  had 
inherited  from  his  fathers.  What  was 
the  meaning  of  all  this? 

When  all  liad  found  seats  around  the 
flaming  fire  in  the  centre  of  the  hut, 
Sitta  Cannin  came  forward.    Around 


his  shoulders  was  thrown  a  blanket, 
fastened  with  a  glittering  pin,  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  which  was  a  laveii- 
head,  worked  in  copper.  His  right  am 
was  naked;  in  his  hand  he  held  a  staff, 
ornamented  with  carved  raven-heads. 
It  was  the  young  chieftain  who  now 
struck  the  floor  with  his  staff,  and  with 
all  the  authority  vested  in  him  through 
the  possession  of  the  Raven  symbol 
called  for  silence. 

'Friends,'  he  cried  out,  'I  have  asked 
you  here  to-night  to  speak  to  you.  I 
demand  that  all  be  silent  while  I  speak. 
Friends,  I  have  felt  myself  to  be  alone 
lately.  When  I  want^  to  go  hunting 
you  wanted  to  go  fishing.  When  I  wish- 
ed to  fish  the  canoe  was  always  filled; 
never  was  there  room  for  me  among 
you.  I  feel  that  you  avoid  me.  So  soon 
as  I  come  among  you  there  is  silence, 
and  you  turn  your  backs  on  me.  And 
yet,  I  long  to  speak  to  you.  Friends, 
why  this  change? 

'I  ask  you  and  you  do  not  answer. 
But  then,  it  is  the  custom  among  the 
people  of  the  Raven  that  no  one  speaks 
until  he  who  holds  the  staff  has  finished. 
I  myself  will  answer  my  question. 

'Friends,  look  at  me.  Do  not  cast 
down  your  eyes.  Let  me  see  in  your 
faces  whether  I  speak  the  truth.  Among 
you  men  there  is  no  longer  a  place  for 
me,  Sitta  Cannin,  who  nevertheless 
holds  the  staff  of  the  chieftainship  in  his 
hand  and  owns  the  tallest  totem  pole. 
And  the  reason  is  this:  that  you  are 
afraid ;  that  you  believe  I  have  forgotten 
the  god  of  our  fathers;  that  I  will  do 
that  which  the  gods  forbid. 

'Yes,  that  is  right!  Your  eyes  tell 
me  it  is  so.  Now  I  tell  you  still  more. 
Stilta,  you  oldest  among  the  Raven 
people,  why  do  you  bend  your  head 
with  the  whitened  hairs?  Is  it  from 
shame  because  of  the  renegade?  Or  do 
you  know  what  is  coming?  Ah,  you 
suspect  it,  all  of  you  suspect  it!  You 
all  know  it.  Very  well;  Stilta,  there  is 
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sitting  at  your  side  a  woman  who  no 
longer  belongs  there.  Kamlat,  come 
here  I' 

Obediently  she  arose,  walked  to  the 
side  of  Sitta  Cannin,  and  placed  her 
hand  in  his. 

*  Raven  folk,*  he  spoke  again,  *I  know 
but  too  well  that  the  laws  of  the  tribe 
forbid  a  man  of  the  Raven  stock  to 
marry  a  woman  of  the  same  blood.  I 
know  that  it  has  happened  once  before; 
of  the  punishment  of  the  oflFenders  I 
have  also  heard.  But  here  I  stand,  Sitta 
Cannin,  and  tell  you  who  are  bom  un- 
der the  sign  of  the  Raven  totem  pole: 
it  is  to  happen  again  —  punishment  or 
not  —  Kamlat  shall  be  mine.' 

All  sprang  to  their  feet;  men  and 
women  gesticulated  as  if  possessed, 
cried  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  Hands 
were  lifted  threateningly  against  those 
who  were  breaking  the  ancient  cus- 
tom. 

But  high  above  the  noise  rang  out 
Sitta  Cannin's  voice:  'Friends,  you  are 
in  my  house;  you  are  my  guests.  You 
see  the  staff  of  the  chief  in  my  hand. 

'Be  silent  and  let  me  finish.  I  am  of 
the  Raven  tribe  —  that  you  all  know. 
My  woman  is  of  the  Raven  tribe;  all  of 
you  know  her  and  her  father.  And 
again  I  say  to  you,  we  two  will  dwell 
together.  True,  you  declare  that  this 
must  not  be:  that  Raven  must  not 
marry  Raven.  Well,  I  admit  this  — 
but  only  on  one  condition. 

'Go  to  the  forests,  all  you  hunters. 
Look  well  about  you,  and  to  the  one 
who  comes  back  and  says :  I  have  seen  a 
raven  the  mate  of  the  eagle,  or  an  eagle 
in  the  cave  of  the  bear,  or  a  raven  in  the 
den  of  the  wolf —  to  him  will  I  give  all 
my  possessions,  my  woman,  all  these 
blankets,  the  furs,  the  copper  orna- 
ments, my  totem  pole,  my  chieftain's 
staff  —  all  that  is  dear  to  me.' 

A  loud  muttering  arose  from  the  as- 
sembled men  and  women;  all  shook 
their  heads;  not  one  made  reply.  Such 


a  thing  was  unthinkable.  Once  more 
Sitta  Cannin  struck  the  ground  with 
his  staff  and  commanded  silence. 

'Friends,  you  need  not  go  into  the 
woods.  All  know  the  forest  and  its  wild 
animals,  and  no  one  has  ever  seen  that 
of  which  I  spoke.  Not  one  among  you 
can  rise  up  and  say:  All  that  formerly 
was  yours  is  now  mine! 

'You  admit  then  that  I  am  right. 
And  what  is  unnatural  in  the  animal 
world  can  never  be  natural  among 
people.  Why  should  I,  Sitta  Cannin,  a 
chief  and  of  chieftain  stock,  marry  a 
daughter  from  among  the  Eagles,  the 
Bears,  or  the  Wolves,  when  my  whole 
mind  is  for  one  of  my  own  tribe?  I  will 
marry  a  Raven  and  only  a  Raven. 
Those  whom  nature  has  made  as  one 
will  best  thrive  together. 

'  But  friends !  I  have  still  more  to  tell 
you.  We  no  longer  bow  before  the  sign 
of  the  Raven,  Kamlat  and  I.  We  have 
visited  the  pale-faced  man  in  the  black 
clothes.  He  poured  water  over  our 
heads,  made  us  acquainted  with  his 
God,  the  greatest  of  them  all.  He  does 
not  forbid  two  of  the  same  God-sign  to 
marry.  I  believe  in  Him;  ICamlat 
believes  in  Him;  under  His  totem  sign 
will  we  live. 

'And  now,  friends,  I  am  through. 
Only  one  thing  more.  You  see  all  my 
blankets,  you  see  my  copper  treasures* 
my  weapons,  and  all  I  have  inherited. 
You  see  the  furs  I  have  gathered  to- 
gether. All,  all  this  I  give  to  you. 
There  is  only  one  thing  that  you  do  not 
get  —  my  chieftain's  staff,*  and  he 
swung  it  above  his  head.  'No  man's 
hand  shall  ever  hold  it  again.  See! 
This  is  what  I  do  with  it,*  and  he  broke 
it  in  two  and  threw  the  pieces  into  the 
fire.  'There  lies  my  dignity  as  chief! 
See  how  little  it  means.  See  how  the 
flames  eat  it  up.  It  has  disappeared. 
Friends,  the  Raven  people  have  lost  a 
chief  in  me,  Sitta  Cannin.  But  the 
Raven  people  are  to  lose  much  more. 
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The  greatest  totem  pole  in  the  village, 
the  pride  of  the  Raven  stock,  the  one 
that  my  father  cherished  and  protected, 
the  one  built  by  my  grandfather  or  his 
father,  now  I  burn  it  down  and  in  its 
place  I  will  build  a  totem  pole  for  my 
new  God.  Big  shall  it  be;  far  and  wide 
shall  the  sign  show  beneath  which  Sitta 
Cannin,  himself  of  the  Raven  tribe, 
was  married  to  a  Raven  woman.' 

Before  any  could  prevent,  Sitta  Can- 
nin ran  from  the  house,  swinging  a 
burning  brand  above  his  head,  and 
threw  it  into  the  hollow  gaping  beak  of 
the  raven-head  that  formed  the  entrance 
to  his  house,  and  through  which  his 
ancestors  had  brought  their  women  of 
the  Eagle,  Bear,  or  Wolf  tribe. 

The  dry  wood  caught  fire  at  once. 
The  sixty-foot-high  pole  turned  into  a 
mighty  torch  that  lighted  up  the  vil- 
lage and  frightened  the  people. 

They  came  running  from  everywhere, 
even  Indians  who  worshiped  the  gods 
of  the  Eagle,  the  Bear,  and  the  Wolf. 
This  was  a  matter  that  concerned  them 
all.  One  of  the  gods  was  being  insulted. 
What  was  this  Sitta  Cannin  about!  He 
was  burning  the  s>Tnbol  of  his  god! 

But  standing  before  the  burning 
totem  was  Sitta  Cannin,  his  left  arm 
around  the  shoulder  of  Kamlat.  In  his 
right  hand  he  held  a  rifle  that  he  swung 
threateningly  above  his  head. 

'Back  with  you!'  he  cried.  *Let  no 
one  dare  to  put  it  out.  Let  it  burn.  The 
first  one  who  tries  to  lay  hand  on  us  I 
will  shoot  down!' 

The  next  morning  a  bell  chimed  forth 
from  the  house  of  the  pale-faced  man. 
The  missionary  himself  stood  in  the 
door  and  bade  welcome  to  those  who 
had  deserted  the  old  gods  and  found  a 
new  one. 

Out  in  the  bay  lay  a  gunboat  at 
anchor.  The  missionary  had  antici- 
pated the  storm  that  would  arise  when 
Raven   married   Raven   and   he   had 


summoned  help  for  the  emeigeni^. 
The  Indians  looked  at  the  gunboat  ami 
knew  what  it  meant.  The  sight  cooled 
their  courage  and  lessened  their  wild 
hatred  toward  the  one  who  had  insulted 
the  gods  of  the  tribe  and  broken  an 
age-old  custom. 

In  the  room  of  the  missionaiy  stood 
Sitta  Cannin  and  KJamlat*  homeless 
and  poor.  His  house  was  burned  down; 
all  his  possessions  he  had  given  away; 
nothing  was  left  to  remind  him  of  the 
ancient  god;  but  his  eyes  brightened  as 
he  knelt  before  the  little  altar. 

When  the  ceremony  was  over,  he 
took  Kamlat  by  the  hand,  and,  followed 
by  a  few  Christian  Indians,  he  left  the 
house  of  the  missionary.  Beholding 
a  great  crowd  outside  he  checked  his 
steps,  but  only  for  a  moment;  then  he 
resolutely  advanced,  leading  Kamlat. 

Without  looking  eith^  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left,  they  went  down  to  the  beach. 
Their  former  friends  and  tribesmen  fol- 
lowed them  there  —  subjects  of  the 
Raven,  the  Eagle,  the  Bear,  and  the 
Wolf  totems.  The  hearts  of  these  men 
were  filled  with  hatred  for  the  apostate, 
but  the  gunboat  restrained  them.  They 
wore  their  dancing-masks,  each  repre- 
senting a  raven,  an  eagle,  a  wolf,  or  a 
bear's  head.  They  uttered  hoarse  cries 
as  the  couple  passed  them,  and  made 
movements  as  if  the  fantastic  animal- 
heads  on  human  bodies  were  eager  to 
bite  and  rend  their  former  friend  and 
chief. 

But  unconcerned,  Sitta  Cannin  walk- 
ed on  between  the  two  lines,  still  hold- 
ing Kamlat  by  the  hand.  He  reached 
the  water's  edge  and  sprang  into  a 
canoe.  Kamlat  followed.  Each  seized 
a  paddle  and  swung  it  up  and  down. 
Dancing  sunbeams  made  diamonds  of 
water  dripping  from  their  blades. 
Slowly  the  canoe  bore  away  from  the 
shore  toward  the  high  peaks  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sea,  just  visible  in  the 
brilliant  morning  sun. 
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a  perfection  of  skill  which  would  enable 
him,  no  doubt,  to  write  with  elegance 
and  distinction  on  almost  any  subject 
on  earth.  But  there  is  much  more  than 
this  merely  technical  adroitness  in  the 
merit  of  what  he  puts  forth.  He  still, 
at  his  remarkable  age,  is  alive  with 
observation  and  humor.  The  opening 
chapters  of  La  Vie  en  Fleur  keep  the 
bewitched  reader  in  a  perpetual  giggle. 

Further  on  in  the  book,  indeed,  it 
must  in  truth  be  said  that  the  flame 
dies  down  a  little  on  the  altar,  while  the 
priest  grows  somewhat  drowsy  at  his 
service.  Praise  of  the  early  chapters 
would  hardly  be  sincere  if  they  did  not 
give  way  to  some  regret  at  the  sleepy 
quality  of  some  pages  of  the  second  half 
of  the  story,  which  seems  to  have  been 
drawn  out  —  not  much,  but  somewhat 
—  because  the  book  had  to  be  finished 
somehow.  It  is,  however,  not  a  new 
peculiarity  in  the  later  work  of  M. 
France  to  flag  a  little  in  the  course  of 
his  fictions.  A  particular  instance  is 
L'lle  des  Pingouinsy  the  early  portion  of 
which  is  inimitably  brilliant,  but  the 
close  very  far  from  diverting.  Even  in 
the  Bergeret  series,  each  of  the  four 
magnificent  novels  of  contemporary 
history  carries  a  certain  sense  of  languor 
at  the  tail  of  it,  as  though  the  author 
lost  something  of  his  interest  in  his  sub- 
ject after  the  first  incomparable  light- 
ing and  peopling  of  his  stage. 

The  four  autobiographical  stories,  of 
which  La  Vie  en  Fleur  is  the  latest, 
naturally  recall  the  novels  which  I  have 
just  mentioned,  because  the  method 
adopted  in  them  is  the  episodical  one 
always  dear  to  M.  France,  but  particu- 
larly developed  in  VOrme  du  Mail  and 
in  its  congeners.  He  likes  to  take  a  very 
slight  background  of  event  and  to  em- 
broider on  it,  here  and  there,  a  vivid 
piece  of  action.  This  is  what  he  does  in 
his  sketches  of  his  own  early  years, 
where  the  life  in  his  father's  house,  and 
even  at  school,  is  faintly  realized,  but 


where  we  have  sudden,  extremely  vivid 
scenes,  which  are  hung  on  the  book  like 
startling  modem  pictures  on  the  gray 
wall  of  a  drawing-room.  One  of  the 
best  of  these  is  the  rollicking  episode  of 
the  Academic  Blaise  Pascal,  which  he 
and  a  few  of  his  schoolfellows  founded, 
with  results  of  a  most  farcical  descrip- 
tion. Here  I  ask  myself  again.  Is  this 
recollection  or  invention,  a  merry  mem- 
ory or  a  piece  of  calculated  satire?  I 
ask  because  it  makes  me  slightly  un- 
comfortable that  I  cannot  tell.  The 
wild  dance  round  the  room  in  the  lurid 
light  of  the  punch-bowl,  and  the  final 
smashing  of  the  bust  itself,  are  wonder- 
fully described,  but  almost  too  good  to 
be  true. 

Again,  the  lecture  of  M.  Joseph  Ver- 
nier, the  aeronaut,  over  the  corpse  of  his 
balloon,  is  an  elaborate  and  highly  fin- 
ished piece  of  intellectual  satire,  but  is 
it  a  genuine  waif  and  stray  from  the 
capricious  memory  of  Master  Nozifere? 
It  may  be,  but  the  author  has  under- 
mined my  happy  confidence  by  that 
confession  of  having  'lied  in  order  to 
teach  and  please.' 

To  his  gallery  of  odd  Parisian  figures, 
M.  Anatole  France  adds  in  this  book  a 
perfectly  delightful  miaid  of  all  work. 
This  is  Justine,  surnamed  by  Pierre's 
father  'Catastrophe,'  because  of  the 
amazing  way  in  which  she  imchains 
around  her  the  furies  of  fire,  air,  and 
water,  and  the  inability  which  all  ob- 
jects, esf)ecially  fragile  ones,  show  of 
staying  in  her  hands.  Walks  in  the 
street  are  enlivened  by  the  shrieks  and 
laughter  of  Justine,  incessantly  himg- 
up  from  being  hooked  to  wayfarers  by 
flying  portions  of  her  dress.  Chimneys 
on  fire  and  strange  inundations  in  bed- 
rooms mark  the  destructive  course  of 
poor  Catastrophe,  the  handle  of  whose 
feather-broom  contrives  to  break  stat- 
uary which  has  survived  the  wreck  of 
djoiasties.  At  her  approach,  lustres 
fling  themselves  spontaneously  from 
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ment.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  fiction, 
much  of  it  excellent  of  its  kind,  which 
helps  itself  to  the  soul's  store  of  recol- 
lected facts,  taking  them,  as  it  were, 
out  of  a  cupboard  and  putting  them  to 
household  uses.  This,  again,  is  perfectly 
legitimate.  It  was  much  in  practice 
among  the  great  Victorian  novelists; 
we  have  only  to  think  of  Jane  Eyre  and 
of  ViUette  to  remember  how  abundantly 
Charlotte  Bronte  was  served  by  her 
personal  memories.  Idle  commentators 
have  amused  themselves  by  tracing 
pieces  of  George  Meredith's  life  in  each 
of  his  successive  novels.  This  is  the 
employment  of  experience  in  the  build- 
ing-up of  fiction. 

But  M.  Anatole  France  does  neither 
of  these  things.  He  does  not  rigorously 
confine  himself  to  his  recollections,  nor 
does  he  melt  those  recollections  in  a 
free  invention.  We  start  with  the  diffi- 
culty that  the  father  in  these  stories  is  a 
doctor,  not  a  bookseller.  Why?  At  the 
eleventh  hour,  M.  France  ingeniously 
explains  that  his  father  had  no  liking 
for  his  bookshop  and  had  the  temper- 
ament of  a  physician.  That  is  very 
possible,  but  it  starts  a  suspicion  in  the 
mind.  The  author  of  La  Vie  en  Fleur 
asserts  —  now,  for  the  first  time,  let  us 
observe!  —  that  the  souvenirs  which 
make  up  these  four  volumes  *are  true  in 
all  that  concerns  the  principal  facts,  the 
characters,  and  the  manners.'  We  are 
much  consoled  to  have  that  assurance, 
but  it  is  quite  evident,  and  is  scarcely 
denied  by  the  author,  that  wherever  his 
memory  has  failed  him,  as  well  it  might 
after  so  many  years,  he  has  concealed 
the  fact  by  an  exercise  of  the  imagina- 
tion. 

Now,  the  essence  of  autobiography 
is  that  it  should  contain  nothing  but 
truth  regarded  in  its  nudity.  The  story 
is  a  document,  to  be  arranged  with  skill 
and  presented  with  all  the  graces 
possible,  but  to  owe  notliing  whatever 
to  fiction.   To  alter  the  names  of  the 


persons,  in  order  to  avoid  offense;  to 
prevent,  by  some  innocent  mystifica^ 
tion,  the  indiscreet  reader  from  follow- 
ing up  a  line  of  inquiry  of  fais  own;  to 
pursue  the  analysis  of  a  character  by 
means  of  experience  not  enjoyed  by  the 
writer  in  childhood  —  these  are  sub- 
terfuges which  are  permitted  and  even 
recommended  to  the  autobiographer. 
But  M.  Anatole  France  is  not  satisfied 
with  this  latitude.  He  insists  on  paint- 
ing the  lily.  He  actually  says, —  and  I 
shudder  at  the  heresy,  —  *  I  am  tempted 
to  believe  that  without  a  little  fiction 
Le  Petit  Pierre  would  not  have  pleased, 
would  not  have  smiled  upon  its  readers/ 
But  when,  in  La  Vie  en  Fleur,  1  read  of 
the  banquet  of  St.  Charlemagne  or  of 
the  shooting  of  the  jackdaw*  I  want  to 
know  whether  these  episodes,  so  deli- 
ciously  told,  did  actually  take  place, 
or  are  due  to  the  inventive  art  of  M. 
France. 

No  doubt  the  hardy  novel-reader 
will  tell  me  that  it  does  not  matter,  but 
I  persist  in  my  scruple.  To  me  it  does 
matter  —  not  very  much,  but  a  little. 
Nor  am  I  consoled  because  the  author 
wheedles  up  to  me  and  whispers  that  he 
has  Mied  in  order  to  teach  and  please' 
—  menii  pour  enseigner  ei  plaire.  Fic- 
tion is  one  thing,  reality  is  another,  and 
I  am  sorry  that  M.  Anatole  France  has 
not  had  the  courage  to  keep  them  apart. 

When  this  ambiguity  hais  been  grum- 
bled at  and  dismissed,  there  is  little  but 
undiluted  pleasure  to  be  extracted  from 
La  Vie  en  Fleur.  The  author,  so  the 
authorities  assure  us,  is  advanced  in  his 
seventy-ninth  year,  and  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  we  found  him  no  longer 
capable  of  enchanting  us  with  his  ^-it 
and  capricious  vivacity.  But  there  is 
no  sign  of  flagging  vitality  in  the  spar- 
kling brightness  with  which  he  takes  up 
the  tale  where  he  dropped  it  two  years 
ago  in  Le  Petit  Pierre.  In  the  course  of 
fifty-six  years  of  uninterrupted  author- 
ship, M.  Anatole  France  has  arrived  at 
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a  perfection  of  skill  which  would  enable 
him,  no  doubt,  to  write  witb  elegance 
and  distinction  on  almost  any  subject 
on  earth.  But  there  is  much  more  than 
this  merely  technical  adroitness  in  the 
merit  of  what  he  puts  forth.  He  still, 
at  his  remarkable  age,  is  alive  with 
observation  and  humor.  The  opening 
chapters  of  La  Vie  en  Fleur  keep  the 
bewitched  reader  in  a  perpetual  giggle. 

Further  on  in  the  book,  indeed,  it 
must  in  truth  be  said  that  the  flame 
dies  down  a  little  on  the  altar,  while  the 
priest  grows  somewhat  drowsy  at  his 
service.  Praise  of  the  early  chapters 
would  hardly  be  sincere  if  they  did  not 
give  way  to  some  regret  at  the  sleepy 
quality  of  some  pages  of  the  second  half 
of  the  story,  which  seems  to  have  been 
drawn  out  —  not  much,  but  somewhat 
—  because  the  book  had  to  be  finished 
somehow.  It  is,  however,  not  a  new 
peculiarity  in  the  later  work  of  M. 
France  to  flag  a  little  in  the  course  of 
his  fictions.  A  particular  instance  is 
L'lle  de»  Pingouins,  the  early  portion  of 
which  is  inimitably  brilliant,  but  the 
close  very  far  from  diverting.  Even  in 
the  Bergcrot  series,  each  of  the  four 
masnificent  novels  of  contemponry 
history  carries  a  certain  sense  of  languor 
at  the  tail  of  it,  as  though  the  author 
lost  something  of  his  interest  in  his  sub- 
ject after  the  first  incomparable  light- 
ing and  peopling  of  his  stage. 

The  four  autobiographical  stories,  of 
which  La  Vie  en  Fleur  is  the  latest, 
naturally  recall  the  novels  which  I  have 
just  mentioned,  because  the  method 
adopted  in  them  is  the  episodical  one 
always  dear  to  M.  France,  but  particu- 
larly developed  in  L'Orme  du  Mail  and 
in  its  congeners.  He  likes  to  take  a  very 
slight  background  of  event  and  to  em- 
broider on  it,  here  and  there,  a  vivid 
piece  of  action.  This  is  what  he  does  in 
his  sketches  of  his  own  early  years, 
where  the  life  in  his  father's  house,  and 
even  at  school,  is  faintly  realized,  but 


where  we  have  sudden,  extremely  vivid 
scenes,  which  are  hung  on  the  book  like 
stiirtling  modern  pictures  on  the  gray 
ivail  of  a  drawing-room.  One  of  the 
best  of  these  is  the  rollicking  episode  of 
the  Acad^-mie  Blaise  Pascal,  which  ho 
and  a  few  of  his  schoolfellows  founded, 
with  results  of  a  most  farcical  descrip- 
tion. Here  1  ask  myself  again,  Is  this 
recollection  or  invention,  a  merry  mem- 
ory or  a  piece  of  calculated  satire?  I 
ask  because  it  makes  me  slightly  un- 
comfortable that  I  cannot  tell.  The 
wild  dance  round  the  room  in  the  lurid 
Ii<;ht  of  the  punch-bowl,  and  the  final 
smashing  of  the  bust  itself,  are  wonder- 
fully described,  but  almost  too  good  to 

Again,  the  lecture  of  M.  Joseph  Ver- 
nier, the  atironaut,  over  the  corpse  of  hi** 
bjiUoon,  is  an  eluliorate  and  highly  fin- 
ished piece  of  intellectual  satire,  but  is 
it  a  genuine  waif  and  stray  from  the 
capricious  memory  of  Ma.ster  Nozifire? 
It  may  be,  but  the  author  has  under- 
mined my  happy  confidence  by  that 
confession  of  having  '  lied  in  order  to 
leach  and  please.' 

To  his  gallery  of  odd  Parisian  figures, 
M.  .\natDle  France  adds  in  this  book  a 
perfectly  delightful  maid  of  all  work. 
This  is  Justine,  surnamed  by  Pierre's 
father  'Catastrophe,'  because  of  the 
amazing  way  in  which  she  unchains 
around  her  the  furies  of  fire,  air,  and 
waler,  and  the  inability  which  all  ob- 
jects, especially  fragile  ones,  show  of 
staj-ing  in  her  hands.  Walks  in  the 
sireet  are  enlivened  by  the  shrieks  and 
laughter  of  Justine,  incessantly  hung- 
up from  being  hooked  to  wayfarers  by 
flying  portions  of  her  dress.  Chimneys 
on  fire  and  strange  inundations  in  bed- 
rooms mark  the  destructive  course  of 
poor  Catastrophe,  the  linndle  of  whwe 
feather-broom  contrives  to  break  stat- 
uary which  has  survived  the  wreck  of 
ilynasties.  At  her  approach,  lustres 
fling  themselves   spontaneously   from 
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chandeliers,  and  are  smashed  in  a 
thousand  fragments  at  her  feet.  How 
this  sanguine  and  simple  creature,  de- 
voted in  her  own  terrible  fashion  to  the 
interests  of  her  adopted  family,  how 
this  monster  of  scarlet  cheeks  and 
catastrophic  hands  became  a  victim  to 
the  passion  of  love,  must  be  read  in  the 
pages  of  La  Vie  en  Fleur. 

In  such  episodes  as  these,  or  in  the 
descriptions  of  his  teachers  and  of 
his  schoolfellows,  or  in  the  wonderful 
sketch  of  Ingres  in  his  robust  old  age, 
M.  France  remains  faithful  to  that 
classic  grace  of  manner  which  no  writer 
of  our  time  has  cultivated  so  success- 
fully as  he.  He  possesses  the  art  of 
painting  what  in  other  hands  would  be 
thought  an  ugly  or  a  commonplace 
subject  with  such  delicacy,  with  such  a 
spice  of  humor,  with  such  an  abandon- 
ment of  beauty,  that  we  ask  no  more 
from  language. 

As  must  naturally  be  the  case,  the 
interesting  part  of  La  Vie  en  Fleur  is 
that  which  expands,  with  humorous  or 
impassioned  detail,  what  we  know  of  the 
character  of  the  author.  In  the  famous 
formula  which  Keats  invented  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  *the  imagination  of  a 
boy  is  healthy,  and  the  mature  imagina- 
tion of  a  man  is  healthy;  but  there  is  a 
space  between,  in  which  the  soul  is  in  a 
ferment.'  It  is  this  yeasty  condition 
which  occupies  all  but  the  first  few 
chapters  of  M.  France's  new  book.  He 
analyzes  it  with  ingenious  probity,  not 
giving  way  to  either  self-pity  or  self- 
praise,  and  avoiding  extravagant  state- 
ment of  every  kind.  He  laughs  gently 
at  himself,  as  a  vague  and  not  very 
promising  youth,  to  whom  no  profession 
seemed  open,  but  who  gave  serious 
consideration,  for  several  hours  at  a 
time,  to  each  in  turn.  He  thought  of 
becoming  an  engineer,  since  he  had 
seen  in  comedies  at  the  Od6on  spirited 
engineers,  eminent  in  the  mazy  dance, 
trouble  the  hearts  of  rich  young  girls 


and  conclude  with  a  prosperous  mar- 
riage. Alas,  the  principle  of  'bifurca- 
tion,' in  directing  him  to  the  side  of 
letters,  had  closed  to  his  ambition  all 
scientific  careers.  Adieu^  ehaiusieSf 
jxmts,  mines,  et  beau  mariaget  He 
suffered,  moreover,  from  a  hstlessness 
of  attention,  which  led  him  into  diffi- 
culties in  viva  voce  examinations.  He 
tells  the  tale,  which  I  seem  to  have 
heard  before,  of  the  trap  by  which  a 
savage  examiner  led  him  to  assent  to 
the  statement  that  the  river  Rhone 
flows  into  Lake  Ontario. 

Like  many  men  of  imaginative  gen- 
ius, M.  Anatole  France  was  not  a  prom- 
ising subject  for  the  higher  educatioii. 
He  admits  that,  during  his  last  years  at 
school,  he  presented  to  all  branches  of 
knowledge  then  recognized  by  peda- 
gogues a  closed  intelligence  and  a 
rebellious  mind.  'What  little  I  learned,' 
he  declares,  'I  learned  alone.*  He  re- 
gards the  discipline  of  a  uniform  educa- 
tion as  an  odious  and  stupid  system, 
which,  working  mechanically  on  all  the 
thoughts  and  all  the  movements  of 
pupils  from  childhood  to  adolescence, 
renders  them  incap)able  of  enjo}ring 
liberty  and  unfitted  to  live  in  the  world. 
The  uniformity  of  work  and  play  makes 
the  one  and  the  other  insipid.  M.  Ana- 
tole France  rejoices  that  he  escaped  the 
new  torment  of  'games'  which  has  in- 
vaded his  country.  He  has  a  positive 
resentment  against  the  enforced  r^ime 
of  physical  exercises.  In  all  this,  and  in 
the  rest,  we  see  exposed  to  us  once  more 
the  philosophy  of  M.  Bergeret,  which 
has  always  been  individualist  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  is  so  still.  It  is  neither  meta- 
physical nor  moral;  it  is  artistically 
nihilistic.  Nothing  exists  for  it  except 
beauty  —  in  the  larger  sense,  of  course. 

M.  Anatole  France  is  inquisitive  and 
nonchalant.  Although  he  is  so  essen- 
tially Latin,  he  seems  to  me,  of  all 
recent  French  writers  of  high  rank,  the 
most  like  an  Englishman, 
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[Professor  Kano  is  the  foremost  teacher  of  Jujutsu  in  Japan.  The  following  article  is  the 
substance  of  a  lecture  upon  this  topic  that  he  delioered  before  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  at 
the  British  Embassy  in  Tokyo,  last  July.  The  first  part  of  the  lecture  was  d^joted  chiefly  to 
illustrations  of  the  various  holds  and  methods  of  attack,  in  which  the  lecturer  toas  assisted  by 
six  experts.] 

From  the  Japan  Advertiser,  July  29 
(Tokyo  American  Daily) 


The  purpose  of  my  talk  is  to  treat  of 
Judo  as  a  Culture,  —  Physical,  Mental 
and  Moral,  —  but  as  it  is  based  on  the 
art  of  attack  and  defense,  I  shall  first 
explain  what  this  Judo  of  the  contest 
is. 

In  the  feudal  times  of  Japan,  Judo, 
then  more  commonly  known  as  Jujut- 
su, was  practised  by  our  samurai,  to- 
gether with  other  martial  exercises,  such 
as  fencing,  archery,  the  use  of  spears, 
and  so  forth.  Judo  was  an  art  of  fight- 
ing, generally  without  weapons,  al- 
though sometimes  difi'erent  kinds  of 
weaf)ons  were  used.  The  attack  was 
principally  throwing,  hitting,  kicking, 
choking,  holding  the  opponent  down, 
and  bending  or  twisting  the  opponent's 
arms  or  legs  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause 
pain  or  fracture.  We  have  multi- 
tudinous ways  of  defending  ourselves 
against  such  attacks. 

A  main  feature  of  the  art  is  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  non- 
resistance  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
opponent's  loss  of  equilibrium;  hence 
the  name  Jujutsu  (literally  soft  or 
gentle  art),  or  Judo  (doctrine  of  soft- 
ness or  gentleness).  Now  let  me  ex- 
plain this  principle  by  actual  examples. 

Suppose  we  estimate  the  strength  of 
a  man  in  units  of  one.  Let  us  say  that 
the  strength  of  this  man  (an  assistant) 
is  ten  units,  whereas  my  strength,  less 
than  his,  is  seven  units.    Then  if  he 


pushes  me  with  all  his  force,  I  shaf 
certainly  be  pushed  back  or  thrown 
down,  even  if  I  use  all  my  strength 
against  him.  This  would  happen  from 
opposing  strength  to  strength.  But  if, 
instead  of  opposing  him,  I  leave  him 
unresisted,  withdrawing  my  body  just 
as  much  as  he  pushes,  at  the  same  time 
keeping  my  balance,  he  will  naturally 
lean  forward  and  lose  his  balance.  In 
this  new  position  he  may  become  so 
weak  (not  in  actual  physical  strength, 
but  because  of  his  awkward  position) 
as  to  reduce  his  strength  for  the  mo- 
ment, say  to  three  units  only  instead  of 
ten.  Meanwhile,  by  keeping  my  bal- 
ance, I  retain  my  full  strength  avail- 
able for  any  emergency.  Had  I  greater 
strength  than  my  opponent,  I  could  of 
course  have  pushed  him  back;  but  even 
if  I  wished  to  push  him  back,  I  should 
first  have  left  him  unresisted,  as  by  so 
doing  I  should  greatly  economize  my 
energy. 

This  is  one  instance  showing  how  an 
opponent  may  be  beaten  by  being  left 
unresisted.  Others  may  be  given. 

Suppose  my  opponent  tries  to  hoist 
my  body,  intending  to  make  me  fall.  If 
I  resist  him,  I  shall  be  thrown  down, 
because  my  strength  to  resist  is  not 
sufficient  to  overcome  his.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  leave  him  unresisted  and, 
while  so  doing,  pull  him  this  way 
(illustrating),  throwing  my  body  volun- 
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tarily  on  the  ground,  I  can  throw  him 
very  easily. 

I  could  multiply  these  examples,  but 
probably  those  I  have  given  will  suffice 
to  enable  you  to  understand  how  one 
may  beat  an  opponent  by  not  resisting 
him.  But  there  are  cases  to  which  this 
principle  does  not  apply.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  my  opponent  takes  hold  of 
my  right  wrist  and  I  resist  him,  there 
is  no  means  of  releasing  it  from  his 
hold.  The  best  way  would  be  to  move 
my  arm  so  that  my  whole  strength  is 
used  to  counteract  his  hand  grip,  the 
strength  of  which  is  of  course  far  in- 
ferior to  my  concentrated  strength  and 
therefore  gives  way  to  it.  In  such  case 
I  used  my  strength  against  his,  con- 
trary to  the  principle  of  nonresistance. 

Again  my  opponent  grips  me  from 
behind;  I  cannot  release  myself  by 
nonresistance  and  must  either  throw 
him,  using  the  strength  of  my  body  to 
break  his  grip,  or  slide  down  obliquely, 
releasing  myself  and  releasing  his  grip 
at  the  same  time.  These  examples 
serve  to  show  that  the  principle  of  non- 
resistance  is  not  applicable  in  all  cases. 

Is  there,  then,  any  principle  which 
never  fails  of  application?  Yes,  there 
is!  And  that  is  the  principle  of  the 
Maximum  Efficiency  in  Use  of  Mind 
and  Body.  Nonresistance  is  only  one 
instance  of  the  application  of  this  fim- 
damental  principle. 

On  careful  consideration  we  come  to 
see  that  we  make  an  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure of  energy  in  ordinary  bodily 
contests,  and  also  in  our  daily  lives.  I 
shall  show  you,  by  some  examples, 
how  a  small  exertion  of  energy  is  often 
sufficient  to  perform  some  of  the  most 
marvelous  feats  in  physical  contests. 

Here  is  a  man,  either  standing  still 
or  moving  a  leg  or  legs.  When  he  moves, 
he  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  throwing 
him  by  slight  exertion  on  my  part.  I 
will  first  show  you  how  to  throw  him  in 
case  he  steps  forward  with  either  foot. 


Suppose  he  advances  his  right  1^:  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  throw  him  if  I  push 
that  leg  from  behind,  so  long  as  it  is  still 
off  the  ground  and  his  body  is  supported 
by  his  left  leg.  But  if  I  push  it  (from  the 
back  near  the  tendon  of  Achilles)  just 
as  his  foot  is  touching  the  ground*  and 
at  the  moment  when  the  weight  of  his 
body  is  in  process  of  being  transferred 
to  the  front  leg,  a  slight  tap  will  be 
enough  for  me  to  throw  him.  And  if  he 
steps  backward,  a  slight  kick  applied 
to  his  front  leg  at  the  proper  moment 
will  enable  me  to  throw  him  very 
easily. 

Next  I  shall  show  how  it  is  if  he  is 
standing  still.  In  that  case  he  may  be 
compared  to  a  log  of  wood  standing  on 
its  end.  Unless  he  resists  me  with  his 
bodily  strength  he  may  very  easily  be 
pushed  or  pulled  down.  And  if  he 
resists  me,  he  will  be  thrown  even  more 
easily  by  merely  pulling  or  pushing  in 
the  direction  he  is  exerting  hi^  strength. 
This  shows  how  strength  properly 
applied  may  control  strength  several 
times  greater. 

Again,  a  man  is  standing  in  his 
natural  position  and  I  attempt  to  twist 
his  arm.  In  this  case  I  shall  find  great 
difficulty,  as  he  has  full  power  to  defend 
himself.  But  taking  advantage  of  his 
unguarded  moment  or  his  moving  in  a 
certain  direction,  I  pull  him  in  that 
direction  and  disturb  his  balance.  Then 
I  can  easily  twist  his  arm,  and  by  hold- 
ing and  pressing  it  near  the  elbow  joint 
with  my  arm,  I  can  entirely  incapaci- 
tate him  from  free  action;  as,  unless  he 
yields  to  me,  he  will  be  hurt  and  may 
even  get  the  joint  dislocated. 

Next,  I  will  show  how  I  can  choke  an 
opponent.  Here  also  it  is  advisable  to 
upset  his  physical  equilibrium.  There 
are  many  opportunities  of  throwing  an 
opponent  out  of  balance,  in  the  course 
of  a  contest.  One  is  when  he  attempts 
to  hit  me.  If  he  shoots  out  his  right 
arm  and  tries  to  hit  my  face»  then. 
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avoiding  the  stroke,  I  take  hold  of  his 
sleeve  or  arm  near  the  elbow  joint  with 
the  left  hand  and  pull  it,  just  at  the 
moment  he  is  a  little  out  of  balance.  I 
bring  my  right  arm  in  front  of  his  neck 
and  push  him  from  behind  with  my  left 
hand  near  the  base  of  his  spinal  column, 
thus  completely  upsetting  his  balance. 
I  can  then  bring  my  left  hand  up  and 
choke  him. 

These  are  all  illustrations  of  the 
principle  of  the  Maximum  Efficiency  in 
Use  of  Mind  and  Body.  On  this  prin- 
ciple the  whole  fabric  of  the  art  and 
science  of  Judo  is  constructed. 

Judo  is  taught  under  two  methods, 
one  called  Randoriy  and  the  other  Kata. 
Randori,  or  Free  Exercise,  is  practised 
under  conditions  of  actual  contest.  It 
includes  throwing,  choking,  holding 
down,  and  bending  or  twisting  the 
opponent's  arms  or  legs.  The  combat- 
ants may  use  whatever  tricks  they 
like,  provided  they  do  not  hurt  each 
other,  and  obey  the  general  rules  of 
Judo  etiquette.  Kata,  which  Uterally 
means  Form,  is  a  formal  system  of 
prearranged  exercises,  including,  be- 
sides the  aforementioned  actions,  hit- 
ting and  kicking  and  the  use  of  weapons, 
according  to  rules  under  which  each 
combatant  knows  beforehand  exactly 
what  his  opponent  is  going  to  do. 

The  use  of  weapons  and  hitting  and 
kicking  is  taught  in  Kata  and  not  in 
Randori,  because  if  these  practices 
were  resorted  to  in  Randori  injury 
might  well  arise,  while  when  taught  in 
Kata  no  injury  is  likely  to  happen  as 
all  the  attacks  and  defenses  are  pre- 
arranged. 

Randori  may  be  practised  in  various 
ways.  If  the  object  is  simply  the  train- 
ing in  methods  of  attack  and  defense, 
the  learner's  attention  should  be  direct- 
ed especially  to  the  most  efficient  way 
of  throwing,  striking,  kicking,  bending, 
or  twisting,  without  special  reference  to 
developing  the  body,  or  to  mental  or 
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moral  culture.  But  if  the  object  is 
physical,  mental,  or  moral  culture,  the 
training  in  methods  of  attack  and  de- 
fense may  be  confined  to  such  phases 
of  Judo  as  are  necessary  to  this  culture. 

One  great  value  of  Judo,  as  physical 
culture,  lies  in  the  interest  accompany- 
ing its  practice.  In  Judo  every  move- 
ment has  some  meaning;  and  as  Ran- 
dori is  not  the  mere  repetition  of  a 
certain  number  of  fixed  movements, 
but  an  innumerable  combination  of 
diverse  movements  voluntarily  chosen 
by  the  combatants  to  meet  the  need  of 
the  occasion,  the  spirit  in  which  these 
mgvements  are  done  is  quite  diflFerent 
from  that  of  movements  made  accord- 
ing to  certain  arbitary  rules. 

Again  the  limitless  variety  of  move- 
ments in  Judo  fits  it  for  physical  devel- 
opment, g^nd  the  variety  of  ways  in 
which  training  is  possible  makes  it 
suitable  to  everybody,  old  and  young, 
robust  and  weak.  The  result  of  a  sys- 
tematic training  in  Judo  is  not  only  to 
develop  a  strong  and  healthy  body  but 
also  to  create  in  a  man  or  woman  a 
perfect  control  over  mind  and  body, 
and  make  him  ready  to  meet  any 
emergency,  either  from  accident  or 
from  attack.  Although  in  Judo  exer- 
cise is  generally  between  two  persons, 
and  in  a  room  specially  fitted  for  the 
purpose,  those  conditions  are  not  al- 
ways observed.  It  can  be  conducted 
by  parties  or  by  a  single  person,  and  in 
the  playground  or  an  ordinary  room. 

I  will  explain  how  one  can  be  men- 
tally trained  in  Judo.  Mental  training 
can  be  done  by  Kata  as  well  as  by 
Randori,  but  more  successfully  by  the 
latter.  As  Randori  is  competition  be- 
tween two  persons,  using  all  the  re- 
sources at  their  command,  an  opponent 
will  seize  any  opportunity  for  attack. 
A  learner  should  therefore  be  made 
aware,  if  possible,  of  the  strong  or  weak 
points  of  his  opponent,  his  mental  and 
physical  characteristics;  everything,  in 
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short,  which  may  help  him  to  devise 
means  to  beat  him.  Such  training,  if 
properly  conducted  by  a  competent 
instructor,  tends  to  make  the  learner 
earnest  and  sincere,  cautious  and  delib- 
erate in  his  actions. 

At  the  same  time,  one  is  trained  to 
decision  and  prompt  action,  because  in 
Randori,  with  the  opponent  always  on 
the  alert,  one  must  know  what  to  do 
and  do  it  at  once.  Randori  not  only 
trains  the  will  of  the  learner  but  gives 
him  mental  composure.  In  Randori 
each  of  the  parties  is  generally  ignorant 
of  what  the  other  purposes,  and  must 
be  prepared  for  any  kind  of  sudden 
attack.  This  attitude  of  being  ready  to 
meet  any  emergency  trains  one  to  keep 
his  mind  composed,  because  if  confused 
he  will  be  easily  beaten  when  the  attack 
comes. 

Everybody  will  admit  that  one  im- 
portant means  of  self-improvement  is 
seeing  the  successes  and  failures  of 
others,  and  it  is  by  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  attention  and  observation  in 
the  training-hall  that  one  acquires 
ability  indispensable  not  only  in  Judo 
but  also  in  actual  life.  The  next  step  is 
to  devise  the  means  of  beating  an 
opponent.  For  this  the  powers  of 
imagination,  of  reasoning,  and  of  judg- 
ment are  essential,  and  proper  training 
in  Randori  requires  the  exercise  of  all 
these  powers.  Furthermore,  as  the  study 
of  Randori  is  the  study  of  the  relation 
between  two  competing  p)artie8,  hun- 
dreds of  valuable  lessons  are  derived 
from  it.  For  the  present  I  will  content 
myself  with  giving  only  a  few  ex- 
amples. 

In  Randori  we  teach  the  learner  to 
act  on  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Judo  all  through,  no  matter  how  physi- 
cally inferior  his  opponent  may  seem  to 
him,  and  even  if  by  sheer  strength  he 
can  easily  overcome  him;  because  if  he 
acts  contrary  to  principle  his  opponent 
will  never  be  convinced  of  defeat,  no 


matter  what  brute  strength  he  may 
have  used.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  way 
to  convince  an  opponent  in  argument 
is  not  to  push  this  or  that  advantage 
over  him,  be  it  from  knowledge,  wealth, 
or  power,  but  to  persuade  him  in  acoordr 
ance  with  the  invariable  rules  of  logic. 
The  lesson  that  persuasion  and  not 
coercion  is  efficacious,  so  valuable  in 
actual  life,  we  may  learn  through 
Randori. 

Again  we  teach  the  learner,  when  he 
has  recourse  to  our  tricks  in  overcoming 
his  opponent,  to  employ  only  as  much 
of  his  force  as  is  absolutely  required  for 
the  purpose  in  question,  cautioning 
him  against  either  an  over  or  under 
exertion  of  energy.  There  are  not  a  few 
cases  in  which  people  fail  in  what  they 
undertake  simply  because  they  go  too 
far. 

To  take  one  more  instance:  in  Ran- 
dori we  teach  the  learner,  when  he  faces 
an  opponent  who  is  madly  excited,  to 
score  a  victory,  not  by  directly  resisting 
with  might  and  main,  but  by  playing 
his  opponent  till  his  very  fury  expends 
itself.  The  usefulness  of  this  attitude  in 
everyday  transactions  with  others  is 
patent:  as  is  well  known,  no  amount  of 
reasoning  could  avail  us  when  con- 
fronted by  a  person  so  agitated  as  to 
have  lost  his  temper;  all  that  we  have 
to  do  in  such  a  case  is  to  wait  till  his 
passion  wears  itself  out. 

Now  all  these  doctrines  we  learn  in 
the  practice  of  Randori.  Their  ap- 
plication to  the  conduct  of  daily  affairs 
is  a  very  interesting  subject  of  study 
and  invaluable  as  an  intellectual  train- 
ing for  young  minds. 

As  to  the  moral  phase  of  Judo,  — 
not  to  speak  of  the  discipline  of  the 
exercise  room  involving  the  observance 
of  the  regular  rules  of  etiquette,  cour- 
age, and  perseverance,  kindness  to  and 
respect  for  others,  imp)artiality  and  fair 
play  so  much  emphasized  in  Western 
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athletic  training,  —  Judo  has  special 
importance  in  Japan.  Because,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  Judo  —  to- 
gether with  fencing  and  other  martial 
exercises  —  was  practised  by  our  old 
samurai,  and  the  spirit  of  the  high  code 
of  honor  they  observed  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  through  the  teaching  of  the 
art. 

In  this  connection  let  me  explain 
how  the  principle  of  the  Maximum 
Efficiency  in  Use  of  Mind  and  Body 
helps  in  promoting  moral  conduct.  A 
man  is  sometimes  very  excitable  and 
prone  to  anger  for  trivial  reasons;  but 
when  he  comes  to  consider  that  to  be 
excited  involves  an  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure of  energy,  benefiting  nobody 
and  often  doing  harm  to  himself  and 
others,  the  student  of  Judo  must 
refrain  from  such  conduct.  One  is 
sometimes    despondent    from    disap- 


pointment, is  gloomy,  and  has  no 
courage  to  work.  Judo  advises  such  a 
man  to  try  and  find  out  the  best  he  can 
do  under  existing  circiunstances.  Para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  such  a  man,  to 
my  mind,  is  in  the  same  p)osition  as  one 
at  the  zenith  of  success.  In  both  cases 
there  is  only  one  road  to  follow  —  the 
one  he  deems  best  at  the  time.  Thus 
the  teaching  of  Judo  may  lift  a  man 
from  the  depths  of  discouragement  to 
vigorous  activity  with  a  bright  hope  in 
the  future.  The  same  reasoning  applies 
to  persons  who  are  discontented.  Dis- 
contented persons  are  often  in  a  sulky 
state  of  mind  and  blame  other  people, 
without  properly  attending  to  their  own 
affairs.  The  teaching  of  Judo  makes 
such  persons  imderstand  that  such 
conduct  is  against  the  principle  of  the 
Maximmn  Efficiency  in  Use  of  Mind 
and  Body. 
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It  was  a  dark  night,  the  darkest  that 
had  been  for  several  months,  and  in 
addition  a  steady  rain  was  falling,  when 
at  about  5  p.m.  we  started  upon  our 
three-mile  walk  along  a  bridle  path  to 
the  place  which,  according  to  our  in- 
formation, a  tiger  had  selected  for 
eating  his  kill.  The  kill,  an  unfortimate 
calf  only  fourteen  days  old,  had  been 
made  at  about  3  a.m.  that  same  morn- 
ing, and  we  knew  the  tiger,  because 
it  was  his  habit  only  to  take  calves 
and  goats  and  to  carry  them  two  or 


three  miles  from  their  stall  into  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  mangrove  swamps  that 
cover  the  whole  seaboard  of  these  parts 
to  a  depth  of  two  miles  and  more.  He 
never  used  to  eat  more  than  a  mouthful 
or  two,  leaving  the  remainder  for  the 
subsequent  night,  when  as  a  rule  he 
returned  at  about  8  p.m.  and  finished 
up  everything  except  the  jawbones. 

We  had  got  the  news  of  the  kill  at 
about  2  P.M.,  and  on  entering  the  man- 
grove swamp,  which  was  always  knee- 
deep  in  water  and  mud,  and  often  deep- 
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er,  the  greatest  caution  had  to  be  taken; 
for  as  a  rule  the  tiger  sleeps  within  a 
few  paces  of  the  carcass,  and  except  for 
the  smell,  we  could  not  definitely  say 
where  the  latter  lay.  By  dusk,  however, 
we  had  arrived,  but  the  tiger  had 
heard  us,  and  with  a  growl  or  two  had 
silently  slipped  away  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  an  incessant  chorus  raised 
by  frogs  and  crickets  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes.  A  couple  of  planks  were  lashed 
with  rattan  into  the  fork  of  a  tree  some 
ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  kill,  and  in 
these  Manap,  his  son,  and  I  took  up 
our  positions,  pestered  by  horseflies  and 
mosquitoes  which  seemed  to  know  our 
necessity  for  observing  silence  and  take 
an  equal  delight  in  trying  to  upset  it. 

By  this  time  it  was  dark,  and  apart 
from  the  frogs  and  crickets  not  a  sound 
was  to  be  heard,  nor  was  a  light  to  be 
seen  except  for  the  fireflies  which  hover- 
ed about,  flickering  here  and  there  with 
a  pale-green  radiance.  The  rain  began 
to  come  down  in  earnest,  and  havmg 
had  no  time  to  provide  ourselves  a 
shelter,  it  was  not  long  before  we  were 
drenched.  My  companions  had  little 
apart  from  their  persons  to  get  soaked, 
and  perhaps  theirs  was  the  more  for- 
tunate lot. 

About  7.30  P.M.  our  expectations 
were  raised  by  hearing  a  series  of  growls 
coming  from  the  thickest  mangrove, 
and  shortly  afterward  we  could  detect 
a  stealthy  *plop,  plop,  plop,'  as  the 
tiger  made  his  way  through  the  marsh, 
circling  the  kill  in  case  of  danger.  He 
was  not  far  away,  —  some  twenty 
yards  only,  —  but  the  density  of  the 
jungle  would  have  efl*ectually  screened 
him  at  five  paces  in  broad  daylight,  let 
alone  on  the  darkest  of  dark  nights. 
We  kept  as  still  as  mice,  and  listened  to 
his  stealthy  manoeuvres  for  the  best 
part  of  an  hour,  longing  for  his  appetite 
to  get  the  better  of  his  discretion  and  so 
relieve  us  from  the  irksomeness  of  being 
bitten  by  every  insect  that  the  tropics 


have  ever  produced,  or  are  ever  likely 
to  produce  —  at  least  judging  from  the 
effects  of  their  ravages  on  face  and 
hands. 

At  last  he  seemed  to  be  satisfied,  for 
with  a  low  growl  he  approached  the  kiU 
slowly  and  with  frequent  pauses.  He 
seemed  to  be  within  three  or  four  paces 
of  the  carcass  when  he  stopped  and  re- 
mained stationary,  with  never  a  sound 
to  be  heard.  We  waited  like  this  for 
over  an  hour,  knowing  well  that  even  if 
the  lamp  were  flashed  in  his  direction 
the  jungle  would  be  too  dense  to  allow 
the  light  to  show  us  the  glint  of  his 
eyes;  and  although  it  is  said  and  be- 
lieved by  the  Malays  that  a  tiger  wiU 
approach  a  light  if  not  too  strong,  we 
had  decided  to  wait  until  we  could 
distinguish  the  soimds  of  the  tiger 
feeding. 

So  we  waited  and  waited,  until  fi- 
nally there  was  a  stealthy  movement, 
followed  by  a  scrunching  of  bones  and 
ripping  of  flesh  to  the  accomp)aninient 
of  low  snarls  and  growls,  warning  off 
intruding  civet  cats  which,  scenting  the 
prospects  of  a  gratuitous  feed,  were 
careering  round  with  no  regard  for  us 
or  the  presence  of  the  tiger.  Manap's 
son  turned  on  the  electric  torch  and 
both  guns  went  up  simultaneously  with 
the  flash  of  light.  Dead  silence  followed; 
the  tiger  was  evidently  startled,  yet 
Manap  and  I  were  unable  to  distinguish 
either  the  tiger's  head  or  any  part  of 
him.  The  moment,  however,  that  the 
light  was  extinguished,  the  tiger  moved 
and  fed  again;  so  the  lamp  once  more 
was  switched  on,  and  this  time  we  saw 
the  pampas  grass  move,  and  wonder  of 
wonders,  the  carcass  of  the  calf  slowly 
disappeared  from  sight!  Yet  there  was 
not  a  sign  of  the  tiger,  and  although 
we  could  have  fired  and  have  been  cer- 
tain of  hitting  somewhere,  we  should 
have  had  a  long  walk  through  the 
swamp  before  reaching  a  road  or  path 
of  any  sort,  and  should  have  t»een 
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completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  wounded 
animal  had  the  shots  not  proved  fatal 
in  the  first  instance.  Moreover,  to 
track  him  would  have  been  impossible 
on  account  of  the  water. 

Here  were  we,  then,  up  in  a  tree, 
throughly  wet  and  miserable,  while 
down  below  the  tiger,  having  availed 
himself  of  the  thick  cover  to  hide  his 
approach,  was  enjoying  himself  to  his 
heart's  content.  We  could  see  what  he 
had  done.  Leading  up  to  the  kill  and 
running  parallel  to  our  position  was  a 
path  we  often  used,  and  like  a  rabbit- 
run  in  a  meadow  it  was  obscured  from 
vision  by  the  encircling  undergrowth. 
Up  this  he  had  made  his  way,  and 
arriving  near  the  kill  had  scented  dan- 
ger. So,  without  exposing  himself  to 
view,  he  had  stretched  out  a  paw  and 
dragged  the  calf  into  a  place  where 
it  could  be  devoured  in  comparative 
safety.  He  knew  we  were  there  as  well 
as  we  knew  that  he  was,  and  he  was  n't 
taking  any  risks;  and  neither  were  we. 

However,  a  joke  is  a  joke,  and  this 
being  a  particularly  poor  one  for  us,  we 
decided  to  slip  off  our  perches  one  at  a 
time,  and  to  take  two  or  three  paces  to 
a  plank  and  then  to  shoot  up  the  lane. 
Accordingly  the  light  was  extinguished, 
and  we  got  to  the  ground  without  dis- 
turbing the  beast,  who  continued  his 
feeding,  seemingly  taking  no  further 
notice  of  us.  The  torch  was  turned  on 
again  and  focused  on  the  place  where 
the  tiger  was  lurking,  and  by  the  light 
the  two  of  us  —  for  the  man  with  the 
light  remained  in  the  tree  —  success- 
fully negotiated  first  one  and  then  a 
second  step  to  the  left.  Another  two 
paces  were  all  that  prevented  us  from 
seeing  our  enemy;  but  those  two  paces 
were  to  be  our  undoing,  for  at  the  next 
attempt  to  move,  my  foot  could  not 
touch  bottom.  At  the  same  time  my 
other  foothold  gave,  and  I  sank  into  a 
mixture  of  water,  frogs,  crabs,  and 
mud  of  a  most  unpleasing  odor  right 


up  to  the  neck,  so  that  I  had  all  my 
work  cut  out  to  keep  gun  and  cartridges 
dry,  and  had  no  time  to  spare  to  minor 
considerations  like  the  avoidance  of 
noise. 

The  consequence  is  not  hard  to  guess. 
Dead  nipa-palm  leaves  and  dried  man- 
grove-branches snapped  right  and  left, 
making  further  concealment  impossi- 
ble, and  the  tiger,  by  now  thoroughly 
alarmed,  uttered  one  roar  and  was 
away.  He  did  not  go  far,  however,  some 
twenty  or  thirty  paces  only;  but  to 
follow  was  impossible,  and  all  we  could 
do  before  pushing  off  for  home  was  to 
see  what  he  had  done  to  the  carcass. 
We  found  it,  or  what  was  left  of  it,  for 
the  tiger,  having  scented  danger,  chewed 
off  the  neck  and  carried  it,  together 
with  the  head,  into  the  jungle  to  be 
devoured  at  leisure.  It  was  as  though 
the  cut  had  been  made  with  a  surgeon's 
knife;  it  was  so  cleanly  done  that  there 
was  n't  a  piece  of  stringy  hanging  flesh 
to  be  seen;  the  bone  had  been  neatly 
severed  at  the  joint  and  was  imsplin- 
tered. 

It  was  3  A.  M.  before  we  got  back  to 
the  road,  wet  through  and  tired,  but 
not  dissatisfied;  for  though  the  tiger 
was  not  bagged,  we  had  had  a  run  for 
our  money,  which  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  in  the  Malay 
States.  In  these  States  tigers  abound, 
and  are  the  greatest  nuisance  to  the 
native  landholders,  who  own  two  or 
three  acres  and  keep  a  cow  or  two  tied 
up  below  their  houses. 

The  jungle,  too,  is  thick  almost  be- 
yond description,  and  it  is  far  simpler 
for  a  tiger  to  steal  a  calf,  or  a  dog,  or  a 
goat,  than  it  is  for  him  to  hang  about 
on  the  off-chance  of  scoffing  a  deer  or 
pig  at  some  well-frequented  watering- 
place.  They  are  not  long  in  discovering 
this,  and  they  take  full  advantage  of 
their  experience.  Few  of  the  natives 
have  gims,  and  those  that  have  are  too 
afraid  of  tigers  to  use  them  with  any 
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degree  of  accuracy.  In  consequence,  the 
raiders  usually  get  off  scatheless;  and 
even  if  the  owner  of  the  homestead  does 
shoot,  there  are  far  more  chances  that 
he  will  miss  out  of  fright  than  hit,  and 
if  he  does  hit,  it  is  but  occasionally  that 
the  bullets  find  a  vital  spot.  For  this 
reason  there  are  some  tigers  who,  hav- 
ing been  fired  on  and  perhaps  hit  once, 
are  far  more  wary  and  cunning  for  the 
future,  and  do  imtold  damage  to  cattle, 
even  if  they  do  not  take  to  eating  men. 

In  one  area  comprising  three  villages, 
a  tiger  and  a  tigress,  both  wounded  in 
the  way  described  above,  killed  forty- 
nine  calves  and  fifty-three  goats  in  the 
space  of  three  months.  Their  habits 
were  peculiar  and  identical  on  each  ap- 
pearance. Should  there  be  a  calf  tied 
up  under  a  house  and  another  tied  to  a 
tree  in  the  open,  they  invariably  took 
the  former,  and  having  carried  it  away 
would  eat  the  hinder  quarters  only, 
however  small  the  victim  might  be, 
leaving  at  daybreak  to  reach  the  jungle 
on  adjoining  hills  where  they  could 
safely  sleep  off  the  effects  of  their  night 
upon  the  prowl  and  consequent  fatigue. 
Never  once  were  they  known  to  lie  up 
near  a  kill  or,  having  left  a  kill,  to  come 
back  to  it;  but  a  fresh  kill  was  made 
each  night,  usually  in  a  different  village 
from  the  scene  of  the  last  night's  esca- 
pade. One  still  remains  at  large  in  spite 
of  all  efforts  to  bring  her  to  book,  and 
their  success  in  avoiding  destruction 
has  earned  for  them  the  respect  and  awe 
of  the  natives,  who  credit  them  with 
supernatural  powers,  even  going  so  far 
as  to  suspect  them  of  being  men  —  bad 
men  disguised  as  tigers  in  order  to  in- 
flict the  maximum  of  hardship  upon 
their  less  gifted  neighbors. 

I  first  came  into  contact  with  these 
animals  two  months  ago  or  more,  and 
since  then  have  sat  up  for  them  over 
kills  and  over  baits  more  times  than  I 
care  to  number;  but  never  once  have 
they  departed  from  their  rule  of  aban- 


doning a  carcass  for  good  and  alL  My 
efforts  finally  attracted  the  notice  <^ 
the  local  tiger-experts  who,  apparently 
taking  the  example  to  heart,  tried  their 
own  methods,  calling  in  Pawangs  of  all 
descriptions,  but  without  success.  The 
Pawang  is  a  man  believed  to  be  gifted 
with  extraordinary  powers  of  foreseeing 
the  movements  of  any  desired  animal 
or  the  outcome  of  any  special  incident. 
There  was  a  Pawang  summoned  by  the 
local  headman  to  insist  upon  the  tiger 
walking  into  a  brand-new  trap  baited 
with  a  monkey:  another  adjured  him 
to  walk  into  a  spring  gun:  while  yet 
another  accompanied  a  party  waiting 
in  a  village  in  order  to  prevent  the  tiger 
from  showing  either  his  fangs  or  his 
claws  in  anger.  The  only  result  of  these 
activities  was  to  encourage  the  tiger 
and  his  mate  to  further  marauding,  and 
not  a  night  passed  but  someone  came 
in  with  a  fresh  tale  of  woe. 

Now,  after  having  sat  up  all  night, 
or  at  the  best  slept  fitfully  in  a  native 
house  waiting  for  the  brute's  arrival 
which  never  happens,  it  is  not  particu- 
larly enlivening  or  conducive  to  soft 
answers  to  have  a  long  tale  of  woe 
poured  into  your  ear,  ending  with  a 
gentle  hint  —  given  with  perfect  polite- 
ness —  that  really  it  is  high  time  that 
something  should  be  done  about  it. 
However,  familiarity  with  a  topic  does 
wonders,  and  though  we  still  tried  to 
get  a  shot  at  the  two  brutes  by  track- 
ing and  by  waiting,  we  never  got  the 
opportunity  of  a  shot,  although  on 
several  occasions  we  were  close  enough 
to  hear  a  subdued  snarl  and  heavy 
breathing.  The  thickness  of  the  under- 
growth was  always  our  undoing. 

One  fine  day  the  tigress,  after  an 
imeventful  and  barren  night,  lay  in 
wait  on  the  edge  of  a  rubber  estate,  and 
springing  at  the  tapper  on  hb  round, 
bit  through  his  spinal  cord  and  veins 
and  carried  him  off  into  a  mass  of 
thorny  imdergrowth  covering  a  large 
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expanse  of  marsh.  The  Headman  or 
Penghulm  at  once  sent  word  to  me;  but 
I  had  already  started  off  for  that  area 
on  inspection  duty,  taking  my  gun 
with  me  in  case  anything  turned  up  as 
I  made  my  way  through  a  large  area 
of  secondary  jungle  and  lalang  grass. 
Chancing  by  the  place  by  bicycle,  I 
found  a  large  crowd  grouped  alongside 
the  bridle  path,  and  dismounted  to 
inquire  what  the  excitement  might  be 
about.  I  was  told  what  had  happened 
by  fifty  men,  all  speaking  at  once,  and 
each  with  a  different  version;  for  not 
one  had  seen  the  fatality  occur,  or  knew 
for  certain  that  there  had  been  any 
fatality  at  all.  It  was  enough  to  know 
that  a  man  was  missing,  and  that  tigers 
were  in  the  neighborhood  —  imagina- 
tion did  the  rest,  with  the  result  that 
it  might  well  have  been  supposed  the 
tigers  were  as  thick  as  caterpillars  on  a 
gooseberry  bush. 

It  was  no  use  arguing,  and  less  use 
trying  to  find  out  anything;  so,  select- 
ing one  hoary-headed  old  ruffian,  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  the  most  hardened 
sinner  and  desperate  character  in  the 
neighborhood,  but  fortunately  friendly 
to  me,  I  went  off  to  see  what  had  hap- 
pened, giving  strict  instructions  to  the 
crowd  not  to  follow  for  an  hour  unless 
they  heard  shots.  Ten  minutes'  walk 
brought  us  to  the  place  where  the  un- 
fortunate man  had  last  been  seen,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  we  spotted  his 
rubber  bucket  and  tapping  utensils 
scattered  about  as  if  by  a  whirlwind. 
We  approached  cautiously  and  found 
the  place  where  the  tigress  had  lain  in 
ambush,  and  for  the  first  time  perceived 
that  she  had  two  cubs  with  her,  little 
bigger  than  dogs,  judging  from  their 
pad-marks.  They  must  have  been 
waiting  there  for  several  hours,  for 
there  were  no  less  than  three  separate 
sleeping-places,  all  well  used,  and  within 
springing  distance  of  one  rubber  tree, 
which  was  tapped  every  day  and  stood 


apart  from  the  others  on  the  edge  of 
the  secondary  jungle. 

All  around  were  the  signs  of  a  des- 
perate struggle,  for  the  man,  seized 
by  the  neck,  had  with  hands  and  feet 
clutched  grass  and  shoots  in  his  efforts 
to  free  himself,  without  avail.  There 
was  but  little  blood  until  the  jungle  was 
entered,  for  here  the  tigress  released  her 
hold  and  finally  dispatched  the  man 
before  retiring  into  the  thickets  to 
discuss  the  situation  and  the  corpse. 
Judging  from  the  tracks,  all  three  were 
highly  elated,  and  jimniped  about  all 
over  the  place  without  the  slightest 
regard  for  caution,  so  that  it  was  easy 
work  to  follow  the  trail  through  the 
mass  of  tangled  undergrowth  and  over 
marshy  ground  in  which  the  imprints 
of  the  tigress's  and  cubs'  pads  were 
plainly  visible.  We  followed  slowly  and 
with  the  utmost  stealth,  and  after 
about  an  hour's  walk  we  were  rewarded 
by  hearing  a  little  to  the  left  a  subdued 
snarling  and  crackling  of  bones.  Cau- 
tion was  redoubled  at  once,  and  we 
tried  the  wind  every  few  paces  by 
shaving  the  thumb  nail  with  a  knife 
and  seeing  which  way  the  wind  blew 
the  dust. 

Everything  was  favorable;  we  could 
hear  that  the  family  were  feasting  on 
the  bank  of  a  stream  not  more  than  ten 
or  fifteen  paces  away,  and  that  to  get 
a  view  of  them  we  had  but  to  get  to 
the  stream  and  crawl  round  a  bend, 
ready  to  shoot.  Anything  except  such 
a  course  was  entirely  prevented  by  the 
thickness  of  the  scrub  which,  composed 
as  it  was  of  creepers,  thorn  bushes,  and 
thorn  palms,  effectually  screened  any 
object  more  than  a  pace  or  two  distant. 
All  went  well,  and  after  five  or  ten 
minutes  we  were  in  the  stream,  when 
suddenly  a  most  awful  uproar  and 
crashing  in  the  jungle  behind  rendered 
all  our  precautions  and  efforts  futile. 
The  tigress  let  out  one  roar  and  was 
away  like  a  streak,  followed  by  her 
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cubs,  leaving  the  remains  of  the  man 
behind.  The  people  we  had  forbidden 
to  follow  had  been  unable  lo  resist  the 
temptation,  and  had  proceeded  to  track 
us  without  any  regard  for  our  purpose. 
On  two  occasions  afterward  there  were 
growlings  from  the  undergrowth  ahead, 
but  they  were  more  and  more  distant 
until  finally  the  tigress  and  her  cubs 
moved  into  the  foothills.  That  night 
she  returned  to  the  scene  of  the  tragedy 
and  gave  vent  to  her  feelings  by  utter- 
ing a  series  of  prolonged  roars,  at  the 
same  time  tearing  up  the  soft  earth 
with  her  claws,  possibly  to  try  to  find 
the  corpse,  which  had  by  then  been 
removed.  Having  no  luck,  she  started 
off  for  a  bit  of  a  hunt,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  she  bagged  a  goat,  which 
she  carried  off  to  a  small  patch  of 
jungle  and  devoured.  The  next  morn- 
ing she  was  still  there,  and  we  decided 
to  try  and  beat  her  out. 

Accordingly  the  mosque  drums  were 
beaten,  and  in  a  short  time  all  the  in- 
habitants were  assembled.  Selecting 
some  sixty  or  seventy  ruffians,  the 
Penghulm  told  them  to  go  and  get 
gongs  and  spears  and  Chinese  crackers, 
and  to  be  back  without  delay.  This 
they  did,  and  presented  a  wonderful 
sight.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  guns 
appeared,  and  spears  innumerable, 
some  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  all  with  a 
crosspiece  lashed  near  the  head  to  pre- 
vent anything,  once  struck,  from  crawl- 
ing up.  There  were  spears  made  of 
hardened  wood,  of  old  bayonets,  and 
of  beaten  iron  —  altogether,  rather  a 
terrifying  array.  However,  leaving  all 
the  most  dangerous-looking  guns  be- 
hind in  a  safe  place,  we  started,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  tigress  was 
roused  by  the  fiendish  noise  that  was 
set  up.  Legitimately  annoyed,  she 
growled  once  or  twice,  and  then  set 
about  finding  the  best  way  out  of  the 
situation.  Two  or  three  times  she  ap- 
proached the  guns,  but  never  broke 


cover.  Finally  she  sneaked  into  a  ditch 
traversing  the  adjoining  padi  fields, 
and  with  her  cubs  leading  the  way  got 
into  the  big  jungle  unseen. 

From  there  hardly  a  night  has  passed 
that  she  and  her  mate  did  not  come 
down  and  worry  the  village  flocks,  or 
chase  a  man  on  his  rounds  in  a  native 
estate.  But  no  one  capable  of  shooting 
straight  has  as  yet  met  them.  I  have 
tried!  And  others  have  tried!  The 
nights  we  are  there  the  tigress  is  not 
abroad;  but  as  soon  as  we  have  gone, 
out  she  comes,  and  passing  the  place 
where  we  have  been  watching,  wanders 
ofi*  and  makes  a  kill. 

The  tiger,  her  mate,  is,  however,  the 
worse  and  more  cunning  of  the  two, 
but  he  was  finally  disposed  of  after  a 
concentrated  series  of  activities  ex- 
tending over  three  weeks.  Every  night 
he  alone  was  abroad,  and  each  night  we 
marked  his  tracks;  but  as  he  was  con- 
tinually attacking  men  we  could  not 
afi*ord  to  wait  and  chance  a  meeting. 
Accordingly  numerous  traps  were  set 
in  the  jungle,  while  I  and  a  party  of 
Malays,  skilled  in  the  art,  patrolled 
the  bridle  paths  in  the  area.  The  first 
man  carried  a  bull's-eye  lantern,  the 
remainder  following  with  guns  and 
spears;  and  so,  flashing  the  lamp  to  the 
front  and  to  the  sides,  the  procession 
moved  noiselessly  through  the  jungle. 
For  the  first  four  nights  there  was  heavy 
rain,  and  clouds  obscured  the  moon, 
yet  we  only  met  civet  cats,  upon  which 
powder  and  shot  were  not  wasted.  On 
the  fifth  night  we  missed  the  tiger  by  a 
few  minutes,  arriving  on  the  scene  just 
as  he  had  made  a  kill  and  retired  growl- 
ing into  the  jungle.  The  next  morning 
we  followed  him  up,  but  he  had  gone, 
having  eaten  only  a  bit  of  the  calf. 

That  night  we  tried  for  him  again.  A 
tiger,  bear,  cat,  or  deer  on  seeing  a 
bull's-eye  lamp  will  approach  to  within 
five  paces  or  so  out  of  curiosity,  wishing 
to  discover  what  sort  of  animal  has 
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turned  up  with  such  bright  eyes.  A 
tiger's  eyes  shine  red,  and  his  whole 
face  being  visible  presents  an  easy  shot. 
That  night  we  met  him  in  a  clump  of 
banana  trees,  but  he  was  shy  and  would 
not  expose  himself,  and  we  did  not  try 
to  shoot,  hoping  to  meet  him  later  on. 
As  soon  as  we  had  moved  on,  out  he 
came  and,  making  a  detour  of  over  six 
miles,  approached  another  Kampung 
about  midnight,  just  as  we  ourselves 
got  there.  We  heard  him,  and  made  a 
noise  to  try  and  make  him  bear  to  the 
right  and  get  near  a  trap;  and  in  this 
we  were  successful,  for  at  once  roar 
after  roar  rent  the  air,  and  we  went  to 
sleep,  waking  up  in  the  morning  to 
find  a  very  fine  tiger,  old  and  strong, 
safely  caged.  It  was  impossible  to  do 
anything  else  except  shoot  him,  and 
so  died  one  of  the  terrors  of  an  area  of 
over  twenty  square  miles. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  ultimately 
shot  the  tigress.  She  was  immensely 
powerful,  and  of  rather  different  build 
from  the  tiger;  he  was  very  stocky  and 
strong,  while  she  was  longer  and  more 
snake-Iike,  with  a  perfect  set  of  teeth 
and  claws.  After  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band she  became  the  limit.  Each  night 
she  went  after  men  as  though  to  avenge 
the  loss  of  her  mate;  and  yet  I  could  n't 
meet  her.  The  night  after  the  tiger  was 
shot  she  walked  into  a  woodcutter's 
shanty  in  the  jungle,  and  picked  up  a 
Chinese  man  who,  together  with  two 
pals,  was  sleeping  inside.  She  caught 
him  by  the  shoulder,  and  needless  to 
say  he  awoke,  having  the  sensation  of 
a  terrible  dream;  his  screams,  coupled 
with  the  yells  of  his  mates,  must  have 
shaken  the  nerves  of  the  tigress,  for  she 
dropped  the  Chinaman,  making  a  bee 
line  for  the  hills,  whence  she  came  next 
night  to  a  village. 

Here  she  prowled  round  a  shack  for 
a  long  time,  finally  spying  a  man  —  a 
Chinese  —  asleep    inside.     Very    cau- 


tiously and  stealthily  she  approached, 
and  climbing  up  on  a  piece  of  fallen 
wood  glared  in  —  highly  reprehensible 
conduct  on  the  part  of  a  married  lady 
with  a  family!  However,  be  that  as  it 
may,  apparently  the  Chinaman  ap- 
pealed to  her,  and  accordingly  she  put 
out  a  paw  and,  stretching  through  the 
bamboo  bars  of  the  house,  found  she 
could  n't  reach  quite  far  enough.  Edg- 
ing up  closer,  she  tried  with  her  left 
paw  and  just  reached  the  mosquito 
net;  this  she  ripped  badly,  and  in  so 
doing  woke  up  the  Chinaman  who,  see- 
ing what  was  happening,  shouted  for 
all  he  was  worth  and  pulled  himself 
out  of  immediate  danger.  This  annoyed 
the  tigress  immensely,  and  she  sprang 
full  tilt  against  the  bars.  Luckily  the 
bamboos  held,  and  she  went  off  and 
sulked  in  a  bit  of  jungle  where  I  had 
built  a  trap.  Word  was  immediately 
sent  to  me  by  relays  of  runners. 

Well,  I  got  down  to  find  her  ladyship 
as  ready  to  deal  death  to  me  as  I  was 
to  her!  So  we  got  busy  stationing  men 
with  tin  cans  and  crackers  round  three 
sides  of  the  copse,  leaving  the  side  with 
three  lanes  unmolested.  I  guarded  one, 
the  trap  number  two,  and  a  bevy  of 
Malays,  none  too  brave,  mmiber  three. 
The  moment  the  noise  started,  out  she 
came,  and  raced  straight  into  the  trap, 
which  was  none  too  strong;  and  as  she 
voiced  her  feelings  in  no  uncertain  terms 
and  seemed  so  very  annoyed,  I  let  fly 
at  her  with  ball  and  buckshot,  and 
having  made  her  subside,  we  collected 
her  body  and  went  after  the  cubs.  We 
did  n't,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  get  them, 
but  while  I  was  in  the  jungle  one  came 
out  and  took  hold  of  mamma's  leg, 
trying  to  drag  her  away.  He  tore  the 
skin  a  good  deal.  The  man  I  had  left  to 
guard  the  body  fled  at  the  sight  of  the 
cub,  first  having  pinched  the  tigress's 
whiskers,  so  naturally  he  did  not  want 
to  meet  me  or  the  cub. 
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THE  LONELY  MAIDENS 

BY   P.    H.    B.    LYON 

[Westminster  Oazette] 

Young  Meg  is  married: 

She  who  was  the  glory  of  our  woodland 
dances, 

She  who  shone  the  whitest  when  the 
slow  moon-glances 
Played  upon  our  bodies  at  the  mid- 
night pool; 

For  a  little  gold  ring  she  gave  her  maid- 
en laughter, 

The  maiden  hours,  the  merry  hours, 
with  no  thought  after. 
And  the  secrets  of  her  eyes  so  crystal 
cool: 

Oh,  its  ring,  cruel  ring,  is  the  dirge 
maids  sing. 

When  the  queen  of  all  their  revels  goes 
amarrying. 

Young  Meg  is  married: 

G)me  and  let  us  find  where  alone  she 

Ungers,  — 
Dark  hair  tumbled  by  the  soft  wind's 

fingers,  — 
Pegging  out  her  linen  by  the  lichened 

wall; 
There's  a  song  on  her  lips  and  a  smile 

just  sleeping, 
But  not  for  us  her  singing  or  the  wild 

blood  leaping. 
Or  the  smile  that  slumbers  till  she 

hears  him  call  — 
Singing,  ring,  pretty  ring,  the  happy 

maidens  sing. 
When  the  lover  of  their  dream  comes 

amarrying. 

No,  come  away,  away,  to  tread  our 
dances. 

Loneliness  is  better  than  her  stranger- 
glances 


(Ah!  she  was  our  beauty  and  our 

love  so  long!)  — 
Dance  until  the  moon  outshine  her  eyes 

so  tender. 
Till  larches  in  the  Di«oonlight  dim  her 

white  bride's  splendor. 
And  the  music  of  our  voices  drown 

her  song: 
Singing,  ring,  cruel  ring,  the  lonely 

maidens  sing. 
When  the  darling  of  their  heart  goes 

amarrying. 


THE  DANCING  ANGEL 

BY  IDA  GRAVES 

[Speciaior] 

Naked  he,  as  smooth  and  fair 
As  an  old  tusk,  his  hair 
Was  dense  as  ebony,  and  he 
Danced  in  delicate  ecstasy. 

Imagine  a  rich  secret,  some 
Close  ritual  unproved  and  dumb. 
Let  your  feet  tell  it  to  the  ground 
And  ring  it  down  with  subtle  soimd; 
Let  your  bright  hands,  swift,  swaying 

high. 
Tell  it  to  the  suspicious  sky, 
But  let  your  face  light  its  surprise 
To  poob  and  trees  and  peeping  eyes. 
For  hidden  eyes  may  understand 
The  strange  significance  of  hand 
And  foot,  arm  and  ivory  side. 
And  be  so  brimmed  with  shining  pride 
That  they'll  betray  with  every  glance 
The  tread  of  an  eternal  dance. 

So  he  did  move,  and  it  was  I 

Who  watched  him  with  my  hungry  eye 
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EMERSON  IN  FRENCH 


Emerson's  English  Traits,  written  in 
1847,  has  just  appeared  in  a  French 
translation  to  which  M.  Albert  Thi- 
baudet  devotes  an  article  in  UOpinion, 
Although  England  has  undergone  many 
changes,  M.  Thibaudet  thinks  that 
many  of  Emerson's  remarks  are  still  of 
interest:  — 

Beneath  its  obvious  conformity  to  tradi- 
tion, beneath  its  peculiar  conservative  at- 
titudes, England,  perhaps  more  than  any 
country  in  Europe,  accepts  profound 
changes  and  the  most  radical  measiures  as 
soon  as  they  are  recognized  as  necessary. 
.  .  .  But  Emerson's  book  contains,  after 
three  quarters  of  a  centiury,  opinions  that 
we  can  profitably  consider  —  aspects  not 
only  of  EngHsh  character  but  of  the  present 
international  situation. 

M.  Thibaudet  goes  on  to  point  out 
the  importance  of  an  American's  atti- 
tude toward  England  and  expresses  the 
wish  that  the  two  countries  would  write 
on  each  other  at  the  present  time. 

They  would  show  us  what  the  English- 
man is  in  the  American's  eyes  and  what  the 
American  is  in  the  Englishman's;  the  re- 
ceptions that,  during  the  past  century, 
travelers  from  one  country  have  met  with 
in  the  other;  the  degree  of  similarity  and 
the  degree  of  divergence  that  exist  between 
the  two  great  nations  of  English  speech  and 
culture;  their  corresponding  and  differing 
fashions  of  thinking,  acting,  and  living;  the 
points  of  contact  and  the  poles  of  repulsion 
that  naturally  form  when  an  Englishman 
and  an  American  are  together. 

As  to  Emerson's  book,  M.  Thibaudet 
says :  — 

The  English  type  emerging  from  Emer- 
son's book  is  very  much  that  of  Tom  Tulli- 
ver  in  the  MiU  on  the  Floss,  But,  like  George 
Eliot,  Emerson  sees  and  makes  felt  the 
limitations  of  this  type.  This  Anglo-Ameri- 


can speaks  of  England  with  far  more  clear- 
sightedness and  critical  intelligence  than 
our  French  anglophiles,  the  Le  Plays,  the 
Taines,  the  Bourgets,  who  represent  more 
or  less  the  attitude  of  Tacitus  in  Germania 
or  of  Madame  de  Stael  in  UAUemange,  and 
who  often  go  on  a  search  through  an  Eng- 
land of  convention  simply  on  ^e  lookout 
for  reasons  to  underestimate  some  point  or 
other  in  French  institutions  or  customs. 
Emerson,  on  the  contrary,  is  on  guard 
against  Anglicanizing  himself.  He  loves 
and  admires  in  England  the  ancestor  from 
whom  he  has  inherited  his  moral  capital. 
But  this  capital  belongs  to  the  American, 
that  he  may  make  it  bear  fruit  and  reap 
from  it  the  future  fortune  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world. 

But  Emerson  wrote  this  at  the  time 
when  England's  moral  capital  was  at 
its  lowest  ebb,  for  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  many  reforms 
were  adopted  that  remedied  the  bad 
conditions  of  the  country.  When  Em- 
erson attributes  English  influence  in 
Continental  politics  to  brute  force,  the 
French  critic  is  much  pleased. 

Emerson  draws  a  very  clear  distinction 
here  between  material  influence  and  intel- 
lectual or  moral  influence.  And  here  is  a 
definite  point  that  deeply  concerns  us  to- 
day —  a  situation  that  is  no  longer  the  same 
as  it  was  in  Emerson's  time.  Then,  the 
French  exercised  an  influence  by  virtue  of 
their  cleverness,  the  Germans  by  virtue  of 
their  intellectual  force,  the  English  simply 
by  virtue  of  their  power  (economic  and 
political).  To-day  England's  material  pow- 
er has  waned  in  comparison  with  America's. 
.  .  .  Emerson  knew  the  old,  aristocratic 
England  at  the  summit  that  precedes  a 
swift  and  inevitable  decline. 

The  article  closes  with  a  comparison 
of  modern  England  and  America:  — 

But  England  exercises  an  influence  in  the 
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realms  of  genius,  thought,  and  ideas  in 
Europe  rivaling  that  of  France.  And 
America  is  a  sphere  in  which  this  influence 
could  expand  greatly.  America  submits  to 
it,  but  ofiFers  none  in  return.  She  figiires  in 
the  eyes  of  England  as  a  civilization  of 
material  bulk  just  as  England  appeared  to 
Emerson's  eyes  in  1847.  Emerson  helps  us 
in  picturing  a  network  of  distinctly  marked 
currents  of  power,  wealth,  and  foresight  — 
struggles  that  are  neither  political  nor 
economic,  and  that  are  often  not  connected 
with  them  in  any  way. 


THE  *OLD  Vic'  SAVED 

Lovers  of  the  dramatic  traditions 
of  which  England  has  every  right  to  be 
proud,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the 
famous  *01d  Vic'  has  been  presented 
with  thirty  thousand  pounds,  a  sum 
sufficient  to  keep  the  institution  alive. 
For  years,  all  classes  of  people  who 
cared  to  see  good  plays  well  acted  have 
been  enabled  by  the  *01d  Vic'  to  grati- 
fy this  taste  for  a  small  price.  But  the 
theatre  has  not  been  able  to  meet  its 
expenses  and  has  been  threatened  with 
extinction.  The  London  Observer  took 
up  the  task  of  raising  the  money  needed, 
opening  its  campaign  with  an  appeal  by 
Mr.  St.  John  Ervine.  And  now  the 
announcement  is  made  that  one  man, 
Mr.  George  Dance,  has  himself  given 
the  whole  sum  needed. 

Mr.  Dance's  career  has  been  nearly 
as  interesting  as  that  of  the  theatre  he 
has  saved.  Thirty  years  ago,  he  estab- 
lished himself  as  the  pioneer  of  musical 
comedy  when  he  wrote  'A  Modem  Don 
Quixote,'  following  it  up  with  almost 
annual  successes  through  the  nineties. 
His  'Chinese  Honeymoon'  ran  con- 
tinuously for  over  a  thousand  perform- 
ances at  the  Strand.  Later  he  made 
more  money  as  a  theatrical  producer. 
He  has  now  given  this  large  sum,  the 
only  conditions  being  that  its  spending, 
be  supervised  by  the  London  Countyj 
Coimcil  and  that  the  plays  of  Shake-' 


speare  be  performed  as  frequently  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past.  The  Saiur- 
day  Review  suggests  that  in  recognition 
of  such  generosity  Mr.  Dance's  name 
be  placed  on  the  list,  now  being 
drawn  up,  of  the  Royal  Commission 
of  Honors. 

The  Observer  J  having  sponsored  the 
movement,  is  especially  delighted  and 
devotes  a  leading  editorial  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  value  of  such  an  act  of  phi- 
lanthropy is  indicated:  patronage  of 
the  arts  is  the  chief  justification  of 
an  aristocracy.  Although  the  present 
regime  is  supposed  to  be  democratic, 
the  commercial  aristocracy  of  wealth 
has  the  same  duties  to  fulfill  as  its  deli- 
cate eighteenth-century  ancestor. 

TWO  RUMANIAN  WRITERS 

Life  in  Rumania  has  always  been  so 
tumultuous  that  a  national  literature  or 
even  a  literary  language  has  been  slow 
to  appear.  Roman  influences  were  fol- 
lowed by  Slavic,  Byzantine,  Greek, 
Turkish,  Italian,  and  French.  But  dur- 
ing the  last  century  Rumania  b^an 
to  acquire  a  new  national  conscious- 
ness, and  has  produced  at  least  two 
men  of  real  genius  who  express  the 
ideas  of  their  own  nation  in  their  own 
tongue.  One  of  these  is  the  poet, 
Michail  Eminescu,  who  was  bom  in 
1849  and  was  educated  in  Vienna.  His 
eye  for  the  picturesque  and  striking, 
as  well  as  the  beauty  and  the  brevity 
of  his  descriptions,  show  that  he  has 
real  poetic  gifts.  He  treats  the  immor- 
tal subjects  of  love  and  death  with  the 
hand  of  a  master;  his  attitude  is  mel- 
ancholy and  despairing,  but  he  is  fond 
of  life  despite  the  curses  that  he  some- 
times heaps  upon  it.  In  some  of  his 
work,  such  as  the  Ocean  of  Ice,  he  rails 
at  existence,  saying:  — 

I  want  to  traverse  the  course  of  my  years, 
pushed  aside  by  everyone,  until  my  eyes 
are  dry  and  tearless,  until  every  man  in  the 
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world  is  my  enemy,  until  I  no  longer  recog- 
nize myself,  until  my  supplications  and  sor- 
rows have  made  me  hard  as  stone,  imtil  I 
can  curse  the  mother  whom  I  loved:  only 
then,  when  the  bitterest  hate  seems  like 
love,  perhaps  I  shall  forget  my  sufferings 
and  can  die. 

But  as  the  years  went  on,  Mr.  Emi- 
nescu's  mood  grew  calmer,  and  he  end- 
ed his  life  muttering  something  about 
a  tomb  near  the  sea. 

A  more  representative  and  impres- 
sive figure  is  Ion  Luca  Caragiale,  the 
son  of  an  actor  and  a  peasant  woman, 
whose  personality  more  than  his  work 
reflects  the  soul  of  his  country.  In 
three  years  he  rose,  like  our  own  Sin- 
clair Lewis,  from  an  inefficient  proof- 
reader to  a  successful  author.  Like 
most  great  geniuses,  he  was  a  radical  in 
politics ;  however,  he  was  a  great  friend 
of  the  late  Liberal  leader,  Take  Jo- 
nescu.  In  his  comedy,  A  Lost  Letter, 
he  pokes  malicious  fun  at  politics;  and 
Carnival,  another  comedy,  was  hissed 
and  its  author  so  misunderstood  as  to 
be  accused  as  an  enemy  of  progress. 
His  tragedy,  Napasta,  is  in  an  entirely 
different  vein.  It  is  a  concentrated 
psychological  study  of  a  group  of  only 
four  characters  and  recalls  Dostoevski! 
and  even  Hamlet. 

But  Caragiale's  random  remarks 
about  himself  throw  more  light  on  his 
character  than  anything  else.  He  was 
unapproachable  in  manner,  but  was 
deeply  offended  at  being  called  satiri- 
cal and  claimed  to  be  a  sentimentalist. 
He  was  a  passionate  advocate  of  free- 
dom of  the  press,  saying  that  it  was  his 
only  support.  At  some  times  a  tragic 
figure,  at  others  epicurean,  humorous, 
or  mystic,  he  defies  exact  analysis. 
Four  comedies,  one  drama,  and  about 
a  hundred  sketches  are  all  that  he 
wTote.  His  flashes  of  genius  are  bril- 
liant, but  he  wasted  more  gifts  than  he 
ever  used.  From  the  gifts  he  threw 
aside,  a  great  artist  could  be  made. 


AN  ANCIENT  ABBEY 

Nine  hundred  years  ago.  King 
Canute  made  a  grant  of  the  manor  of 
Sele  in  Devonshire  to  the  Buckfast 
order  of  Benedictine  monks.  When  the 
monks  came  here  is  not  known,  but 
England  was  the  first  country  outside 
of  Italy  in  which  this  order  established 
itself.  Down  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII, 
Buckfast  Abbey  held  a  prominent  posi- 
tion as  an  economic  and  religious  cen- 
tre, having  changed  over  to  the  Cister- 
cian rule  during  the  religious  reforms 
of  the  twelfth  century.  When  King 
Henry  seized  it  in  1535,  the  buildings 
were  sold  and  the  lead  stripped  from 
the  roof.  For  three  centuries  it  sank 
into  worse  and  worse  decay  until,  in 
1882,  a  Congregation  of  French  Bene- 
dictines, expelled  from  their  own  coun- 
try, obtained  possession.  A  private 
house  was  standing  on  the  original  site 
and  even  the  foundations  were  scarcely 
recognizable.  By  1886,  the  monks  had 
erected  a  temporary  church  and  laid 
bare  the  old  foundations.  In  1899,  they 
were  restored  to  the  full  dignity  of  an 
independent  Benedictine  monastery. 

Then  the  important  work  of  rebuild- 
ing the  Abbey  Church  began.  With 
true  mediaeval  zeal,  the  monks  set 
about  this  task  themselves;  but  at  no 
time  were  more  than  six  of  them  em- 
ployed. The  work  could  progress  no 
faster  than  the  money  trickled  in,  and 
under  ordinary  conditions  it  would 
have  cost  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
The  labor,  under  architectural  direc- 
tion, was  unremittingly  continued  until 
this  year,  when  the  task  was  completed. 
In  several  respects,  this  feat  is  unique. 
Buckfast  Abbey  is  the  largest  existing 
English  church,  cathedrals  excepted, 
outside  of  London.  It  is  also  the  only 
great  abbey  of  the  past  to  have  been  re- 
built. The  Transition  Norman  style 
of  the  twelfth  century  has  been  care- 
fully followed  and  many  reconstructed 
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relics  add  to  its  impressiveness.  Buck- 
fast  Abbey  is  now  a  suitable  monu- 
ment to  the  faith  of  its  builders. 


BULL-BAITING  IN  PAMPLONA 

Every  year,  from  the  sixth  to  the 
eleventh  of  July,  there  is  a  celebration 
of  the  festival  of  Saint  Firmin  at  Pam- 
plona. As  is  customary  in  Spain,  bull- 
fights play  a  large  part;  in  fact,  they 
are  more  of  a  drawing  card  than  the 
Saint.  But  even  the  Spanish  national 
pastime  would  not  attract  such  crowds 
were  it  not  for  the  encierra^  a  gentle 
game  that  takes  place  before  the  regu- 
lar fight.  Instead  of  having  the  bulls 
taken  to  the  arena  in  cages,  they  are 
driven  through  the  streets  of  the  town. 
A  cannon  is  fired  when  this  ceremony 
begins,  the  naive  idea  being  to  keep  the 
people  off  the  streets.  But  it  only 
serves  as  a  signal  for  all  men  of  spirit 
and  enterprise  to  appear.  The  result  is 
that  any  spectator  who  has  a  drop  of 
toreador  blood  in  his  veins  —  and  most 
of  them  have  a  good  deal  —  dons  his 
finest  clothes  and  attempts  to  bait  the 
bulls  as  they  surge  through  the  streets. 
Usually  the  bulls  are  too  dazed  to  at- 
tack, but  occasionally  one  of  them, 
pushed  on  from  behind,  will  charge  his 
tormentor  and  even  lay  him  low.  If  the 
embryonic  toreador  is  not  seriously  in- 
jured, he  will  continue  the  sport. 

All  went  well  this  year  until  the  bulls 
were  being  driven  into  the  arena.  A 
number  of  particularly  hardy  fellows 
were  still  prancing  about  before  them, 


when  the  congestion  became  such  that 
caperings  and  escape  were  equally  im- 
possible. For  some  minutes  there  was 
a  turmoil  of  arms,  legs,  and  bulls. 
*But,'  the  press  report  ends,  'com- 
paratively small  harm  was  done:  only 
twenty-seven  people  were  slightly  in- 
jured.' 

BYZANTINE  AND  BULGABIAN  ART 

The  relation  between  ancient  Byzan- 
tine and  Bulgarian  art  is  discussed  in 
a  book  on  ancient  Bulgarian  art,  one 
chapter  of  which  appeared  in  the  £eho 
deBvlgarie,  The  account  is  general  and 
vague,  but  several  defimte  contenti<His 
are  raised.  In  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  the  country's  national  sense 
awoke  and  overthrew  Turkish  domin- 
ion, an  artistic  renaissance  accom- 
panied the  political  awakening.  Wood- 
carving  and  religious  mural  painting 
were  the  chief  features  of  this  revivaL 
But  the  style  of  the  work  was  B3rzaii- 
tine  —  an  influence  from  which  Bul- 
garia could  not  conceivably  be  free. 
And  Byzantine  art  is  the  antithesis  of 
Greek  —  the  one  is  Oriental,  the  other 
is  Occidental.  To  be  sure,  Greece  has 
exerted  an  influence,  but  Constanti- 
nople received  that  influence  by  way  of 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor.  In  Bul- 
garia, especially  after  the  acceptance  of 
Christianity,  a  form  of  Byzantine  art 
appeared,  differing  from  Rumanian, 
Serbian,  or  any  Balkan  Byzantine  in 
much  the  same  way  that  English, 
French,  and  Spanish  Gothic  differ  from 
each  other. 


BOOKS  ABROAD 


Guilty   Sools,   by  Robert  Nichols*    London: 
Chatto  &  Wmdus,  1922.    7«. 

[  The  Nation  and  the  Athenemm] 

Ouilty  Souls  is  a  drama  of  conacienoe.  It  ib  a 
great  relief  to  find  one  of  our  younger  authors 
willing  to  admit,  or  rather  anxious  to  insist,  that 
a  man  who  does  wrong  can  be  haunted  by  a  bad 
conscience:  *I  wish  to  stir  you,'  says  Mr.  Nichols, 
*with  a  crooked  soul's  attempted  escape  from 
God/  Bentley,  a  lawyer,  steals  certain  funds  left 
in  his  charge,  and  allows  his  friend  and  partner 
to  be  arrested,  condemned,  and  imprisoned  for 
his  crime. 

In  the  first  act,  which  he  ought  to  have  cut 
out  altogether,  Mr.  Nichob  shows  us  Bentley 
plotting  his  own  dishonor.  The  rest  of  the  play 
is  his  effort  to  'escape  from  God.' 

The  play  is  a  poet's  play;  although  the  sur- 
round'mgs  are  commonplace  and  the  people  ordi- 
nary, Mr.  Nichols  writes  with  an  exaltation  which 
takes  his  drama  out  of  the  range  of  the  ordinary 
realistic  theatre.  He  has  not  controlled  his 
exaltation  as  Ibsen  did;  too  often  there  is  the 
same  note  of  spiritual  hysteria  which  we  mark  in 
Strindberg  or  Andreev  —  that  sensation  of  irre- 
sponsibility of  character  which  always  threatens 
to  destroy  drama  because  it  substitutes  for  the 
clash  of  wills  the  mere  dash  of  temperament,  a 
warfare  which  is  fit  only  for  farce  or  comedy,  not 
for  tragedy. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  second  and 
fourth  acts  are  very  successful  in  the  way  in 
which  they  render  the  struggle  between  Bentley 
and  his  wife,  and  between  his  wife  and  Lois 
Forster,  his  stepniece.  Clara  Bentley,  with  her 
narrow,  intense  affection,  her  worldliness  and 
sense,  cannot  sympathize  with  Oswald's  useless 
remorse  for  a  crime  long  past,  nor  with  his  efforts 
to  convert  remorse  into  effective  repentance. 
Lois,  a  beautifully  drawn  character,  sympa- 
thizes and  encourages  Bentley,  whose  final  victory 
is  dramatic  and  definite.  Some  of  the  best  scenes 
in  the  play  are  those  between  Bentley  and  Vyson 
who,  changed  by  prison  and  believed  to  be  dead, 
takes  service  in  his  enemy's  house.  The  dis- 
missal of  Vyson  by  Bentley  after  he  has  written 
his  confession  will  show  something  of  Mr.  Nich- 
ols's power:  — 

'Go,  then.  You  will  not  escape.  God  is  upon 
your  heels;  you  will  never  shaJce  Him  off  any 
more  than  you  can  shake  off  your  shadow.  All  the 
earth  lies  before  you.  Wander  it  as  you  will. 
Find  rest  if  you  can.  Soon  will  God  teach  you 
there  is  no  rest  anywhere  for  the  soul  save  in  His 
Bosom.' 


Oixvert  la  Nuit,  by  Paul  Morand.  Paris:  Nou- 
velle  Revue  Frangaise,  1922.    7/r. 

[La  Revue  de  la  Semaine] 

If  it  were  necessary  to  show  how  a  writer  who 
has  been  conspicuous  as  one  of  the  most  auda- 
cious modems  and  has  been  read  only  by  a  minor- 
ity can  be  accepted  by  a  large  public  from  whom 
he  seemed  only  yesterday  to  be  remote,  no  better 
example  could  be  chosen  than  M.  Paul  Morand. 
Admbed  up  to  now  only  by  a  few  curious  people, 
for  two  bits  of  verse  that  showed  highly  original 
poetic  sensibilities  and  for  a  collection  of  three 
stories,  Tendres  stocks,  that  were  full  of  irony  and 
subtlety,  M.  Morand  has  acquired  fame  and  uni- 
versal praise  for  his  latest  book,  Ouvert  la  Nuit. 

The  reason  for  this  sudden  success  is  easily  ex- 
plained. The  reading  public  of  to-day  is  much 
less  governed  by  routine  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. It  only  asks  to  be  led  to  something  new; 
but  it  insists  on  perceiving  some  desire,  or  at 
least  intention,  on  the  ptirt  of  the  author.  That 
is  not  demanding  a  great  deal.  However,  it  is 
certain  that  very  few  of  the  young  writers  give 
this  satisfaction.  In  fact,  most  of  them  are  like 
clever  conjurers  who  appear  on  the  stage  without 
having  prepared  their  act  and  without  quite 
knowing  what  they  are  going  to  do.  They  are 
improvisers,  not  innovators.  But  the  public  does 
not  like  uncertainties  of  this  kind:  they  add  to  its 
confusion  before  the  spectacle,  which,  by  its  very 
nature,  is  disconcerting.  Whenever  the  public 
discovers  in  one  of  these  writers  any  sense  of  di- 
rection, whenever  it  feeb  that  the  author  knows 
where  he  is  going  and  that  he  is  obeying  some  aes- 
thetic impulse,  it  rushes  upon  him,  no  matter 
how  strange  and  obscm^  this  new  road  often 
seems.  To  put  it  in  a  nutshell,  no  singularity,  no 
shattering  of  literary  convention  is  a  drawback, 
provided  the  writer  shows  personality. 

M.  Morand's  touch  is  lively  and  humorous.  It 
must  be  added  that,  in  spite  of  apparent  disorder, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  logic  in  his  plan.  His 
stories  are  skillfully  told,  and  he  has,  when  he 
needs  it,  a  sense  of  the  pathetic.  He  has  also  the 
intelligence  to  choose  very  special  subjects,  to 
describe  places  that  we  do  not  know,  and  to 
paint  original  types.  That  will  assure  him  of 
success  because  what  he  took  for  a  model,  and 
what  we  were  ignorant  of,  will  remain  before  our 
eyes,  marked  with  his  personality.  And  before 
certain  exotic  scenes,  before  certain  expressions 
or  the  strange  gestures  of  certain  women,  more 
than  one  reader  of  Ouvert  la  Nuit  will  henceforth 
exclaim,  'There  is  an  incident,  a  scene,  a  woman 
for  Morand* 
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The  Hidden  Force,  by  Louis  Coupenis.  Trans- 
lated by  Alexander  Teixera  de  Mattes.  Lon- 
don: Jonathan  Cape,  19£2.  Is.  Od. 

[Manchester  Guardian] 

It  is  probable  that  this  novel  in  the  original 
depends  on  its  atmosphere  for  any  success  it 
achieves.  Written  by  a  Dutchman  about  Java, 
and  translated  by  another  Dutchman,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  its  color  in  English  is  flat  and  dis- 
spiriting,  with  no  more  flavor  of  the  Orient  than 
you  would  find  in  a  Scotch  book  about  Wapping. 
For  any  appreciation,  therefore,  we  have  to  fall 
back  upon  the  bare  bones  of  the  story,  which 
deals  with  the  notion  that  in  the  enervating  con- 
ditions of  the  East  the  foreigner  inevitably  aban- 
dons his  European  morale  and  declines  to  the 
lowest  standard  of  the  native.  The  portrait,  on 
these  terms,  of  the  governor  of  Labuwangi  is  in- 
complete; we  behold  him  at  one  stage  of  his 
career  happy,  conscientious,  and  energetic;  at 
the  close  he  has  *gone  native,'  but  we  do  not  wit- 
ness his  transformation.  If  we  can  believe  it  at  all 
it  is  only  because  the  author  insists  that  it  is  so; 
there  is  no  suggestive  implication,  no  inevitabil- 
ity about  his  fate,  no  cause  for  it;  and  apart  from 
his  unbelievable  stupidity,  it  is  a  very  improb- 
able fate. 

Whatever  action  there  is  in  the  tale  —  and 
there  is  very  little  indeed  —  is  grouped  around 
other  people:  his  wife  with  her  disgusting  amour, 
his  stupid  son  with  his,  and  his  stupider  daughter 
with  hers.  These,  with  a  set  of  officials  who  dab- 
ble with  art,  table-rapping,  and  infidelity,  ever- 
lastingly sighing  for  holidays  in  Europe,  form 
less  an  artistic  ensemble  than  a  collection  of 
automata  exhibited  in  a  milieu  that  is  ponderous 
without  being  convincing. 

Lllomme  Traqu6,  by  Francis  Carco.  Paris:  Al- 
bin  Michel.  Grand  Prix  de  Roman,  1922. 

[La  Nourelle  Revue  Frangaise] 

The  plot  of  this  novel  is  very  simple.  Lam- 
pieur,  a  baker,  has  killed  an  old  landlady  in  order 
to  rob  her.  He  committed  this  crime  at  the  time 
when  the  women  in  the  quarter  who  wanted  a 
little  bread  were  in  the  habit  of  lowering  through 


the  air  hole  a  coin  attached  to  a  thread.  He  fdund 
that  one  of  these  women,  having  seen  nothiqf 
come  up  again,  was  aware  of  hia  abaenee  and 
could  connect  that  with  the  crime  whoae  eawt 
hour  the  newspapers  bad  told.  Hia  torment  is  the 
task  of  discovering  the  woman  who  knows  Ub 
secret  and  sharing  with  her  the  wei^it  of  the 
terror  that  in  a  coarse-grained  person  takes  ths 
place  of  remorse.  But  this  burden  is  too  heavy 
for  their  miserable  love.  Lampieur,  throu^  id- 
volimtary  imprudence  and  even  at  the  behest  cf 
his  obscure  conscience,  gives  himself  up  to  ths 
police. 

This  solution  has  been  criticized.  (In  comieo- 
tion  with  this  allow  us  to  point  out  that  the  book 
that  *  comes  out  TVTong*  is  on  the  verge  of  pasriqg 
quite  out  of  fashion.)  However,  no  other  endbig 
is  possible.  Perhaps  M.  Carco  left  his  sad  hero  to 
his  fate  a  little  too  suddenly.  The  truth  b  that 
the  real  subject  of  the  book  was  exhausted.  And 
it  is  a  fine  invention,  this  bond  of  fear,  of  ahanMb 
and  of  love,  that  life  stretches  out  between  two 
such  touching  and  sorrowful  figures.  What  b  a 
novel  of  adventure  if  not  that?  But  in  every  ad- 
venture novel  the  difiScult  thing  is  to  finish  it 
without  having  recourse  to  mystery,  so  propt 
tious  an  element  to  newly  establidied  writat. 
The  first  himdred  pages  of  UHomme  Traqui  are 
very  moving  and  the  rest  of  the  stocy  is  of  tht 
first  order.  The  style  is  clear,  sober,  terser  and 
yet  it  reflects  all  the  shades  of  life. 

After  Rien  qu*  une  Femme,  no  one  could  ha 
afraid  that  M.  Carco  would  remain  the 
of  a  formula.  After  L Homme  Traqvi,  one  ia 
tain  that  he  will  always  be  able  to  break  from 
him  the  shackles  of  success. 
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ways  continue,  and  the  true  objective  must 
be  the  physical  improvement  of  the  masses 
from  whom  fortime  selects  individuals  for 
promotion  to  a  rank  of  greater  importance 
in  the  community.  That  is  to  say,  we  must 
grapple  more  firmly  than  ever  with  the 
socifd  consequences  of  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution, which  still  has  its  crushing  hand 
upon  our  national  health  and  vitality. 
Congestion,  impure  air,  perverse  diet,  and 
hygienic  ignorance  not  only  injure  the  in- 
dustrial class  itself,  but  ultimately  impover- 
ish the  quality  of  those  other  classes  into 
which  its  blood  percolates  and  whose  char- 
acter it  ultimately  determines. 


Describing  a  conversation  with  Mar- 
shal Pilsudskl,  Sir  Bernard  says:  — 


A  NOTE  ON  POLAND 

Sir  Bernard  Pares,  who  speaks 
with  authority  upon  Russian  and  Pol- 
ish questions,  describes  in  the  Spectator 
his  impressions  of  a  recent  visit  to 
Warsaw.  Though  very  friendly  to  Po- 
land, he  does  not  think  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment is  functioning  as  yet,  and  was 
struck  *with  the  slovenliness  of  public 
organization.*  He  found  the  educated 
classes  living  under  great  financial 
pressure.  The  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  national  unification  are  immense. 
'Three  sets  of  instincts,  three  sets  of 
legal  institutions,  three  sets  of  econom- 
ic conditions  have  got  to  be  put  to- 
gether and  welded  into  a  new  whole.' 
He  compares  the  work  of  cementing 
the  three  divisions  of  the  recently  par- 
titioned country  to  'reuniting  Pied- 
mont to  Naples.'  He  finds  equal  dis- 
unity in  party  politics. 

Korfanty,  demagogue  son  of  a  Silesian 
workman,  has  spent  his  life  fighting  the 
Prussians  tooth  and  nail  for  Polish  national- 
ism. Dmowski,  generally  admitted  to  be 
much  the  ablest  professional  politician  in 
Poland,  has  used  perhaps  an  even  heavier 
hand  in  his  struggle  with  the  vast  but 
flabby  officialism  of  Russia.  Pilsudski,  in 
the  ranks  of  the  revolutionaries,  has  fought 
all  his  life  for  liberty  and  unity  against 
Austria. 


Beneath  party  politics  he 
where  in  Europe  two  fundamental  facts  — 
extreme  tiredness  and  badly  shaken 
For  Poland  he  sees  at  least  two  great 
The  country  has  gained  so  much  more  thaa 
it  could  dare  to  hope  for,  that  all  are  deeply 
anxious  not  to  risk  the  recovered  unity. 
Meanwhile  the  object  lesson  of  Bc^shevism 
—  not  merely  read  of,  as  with  us»  but  be- 
neath the  eyes,  with  all  its  detaib  of  typhus 
and,  far  worse,  of  complete  social  demonli- 
zation  —  has  filled  the  million  oi  Poles  r^ 
turned  from  Russia  with  disgust  for  the 
conditions  which  they  have  witnessed  theie, 
and  has  produced  a  general  and  national 
reaction  toward  self -discipline. 

However,  'no  Pole  has  expressed  to 
us  any  reasoned  confidence  in  the  pres- 
ent settlement  of  the  territory  eas^ 
ward,  by  which  Poland  has  diluted  her- 
self with  almost  a  half  of  non-Polish 
population';  and  he  continues:  — 

The  map  is  a  glaring  contradictiim  of  the 
ethnographic  claim  that  the  Poles  put  for- 
ward up  to  1917.  The  'historic'  didm  now 
substituted,  the  claim  to  the  frontien  of  the 
old  kingdom  at  its  greatest  extent*  is  one 
which  can  only  rest  on  historical  events  and 
can  be  upset  by  them.  As  it  stands,  the 
question  must  lead  sooner  or  later  to  a  new 
war.  The  best  that  is  hoped  is  that  the  new 
Poland  will  have  time  to  omsolidate  itsdf 
first. 

I  can  see  no  security  for  Poland  if  both 
Germany  and  Russia  are  hostile  to  her, 
and  at  present  Germany's  hostility  is  sure 
and  Russia's  is  more  than  justified. 

Meanwhile,  inside,  P<Jand  has  to  deal 
with  her  enormous  Jewish  question.  Hie 
Jews  naturally  prefer  big  units  to  small 
ones,  and  Poles  anxiously  seek  to  limit  the 
rights  of  Jewish  initiative,  for  instance  in 
education,  within  the  narrow  boundaries  of 
Poland.  In  Russia  the  vengeance  for  this 
policy  has  been  something  very  like  Jewish 
rule.  That  Polish  nationality  is  one  of  the 
toughest  in  Europe,  that  the  Poles  have  a 
culture  and  a  self-discipline  of  their  own, 
was  proved  by  their  struggle  in  servitude; 
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but  there  is  no  ghutting  one's  eyes  to  the 
difficulties  with  which  they  have  still  to 
deal. 


IRELAND  S  ECONOBHC  CRISIS 

Civil  war  and  political  strife  in  Ire- 
land are  now  producing  the  unhappy 
economic  effects  that  were  foreseen  to 
be  inevitable.  A  general  commercial 
collapse  has  been  postponed  by  the 
steady  support  afforded  their  hard- 
pressed  customers  by  the  banks.  But 
these  institutions  are  now  faced  by  the 
disquieting  fact  that  farmers  have  not 
been  able  to  pay  even  the  interest  on 
their  bills  and  notes  to  merchants. 
Consequently  cattle  prices  have  fallen 
to  an  abnormally  low  figure,  and  with 
them  all  prospect  of  profits  for  the 
graziers.  The  export  trade,  upon  which 
the  agricultural  interests  to  a  large  ex- 
tent depend,  is  suffering  acutely  from 
dislocation  of  traffic  caused  by  the 
blowing-up  of  bridges  and  the  wrecking 
of  railways  by  the  Irish  Irregulars. 
Tons  of  butter  have  become  unfit  for 
sale  on  account  of  delays  in  transporta- 
tion and  the  absence  of  cold  storage. 

Shopkeepers  are  not  taking  in  enough 
over  their  counters  to  meet  their  week- 
ly wage-bills.  Money  is  being  hoarded 
and  naturally  becoming  scarcer.  The 
plea  of  military  necessity  has  been  used 
by  the  Irregulars  to  justify  even  the 
destruction  of  some  of  the  most  pros- 
perous properties  of  the  Irish  Agricul- 
tural Organization  Society,  and  in 
many  sections  their  bands  have  para- 
lyzed for  the  time  being  the  work  of  the 
cooperatives. 


JAPAN  AND  INTERNATIONAL  LABOR 

The  appointment  of  delegates  to  the 
International  Labor  Conference  has  al- 
ways been  a  source  of  contention  in 
Japan.  The  local  labor-organizations 
insist  that  they  should  have  a  voice  in 


the  selection  of  these  delegates,  but  in 
practice  the  Government  names  its  own 
appointees.  Furthermore,  the  mission 
is  not  considered  a  very  desirable  one; 
and  this  year  three  of  the  candidates 
originally  nominated  declined  the  hon- 
or. Probably  the  unpopularity  of  the 
mission  is  due  partly  to  the  controver- 
sies the  appointments  arouse  at  home, 
and  partly  to  the  difficulties  that  face 
the  Japanese  delegates  at  the  Confer- 
ence itself. 

Hochi  intimates  that  the  Japanese 
Government  is  made  uneasy  by  the  ad- 
verse criticism  it  receives  at  home  and 
abroad,  on  account  of  its  indifference 
to  labor  problems  and  labor  legislation, 
and  is  extremely  anxious  that  the  la- 
bor delegate  to  the  coming  Conference 
be  an  able  man  who  truly  represents 
his  class.  Osaka  Mainichiy  published 
in  the  principal  industrial  centre  of 
Japan,  argues  that  labor  questions  are 
after  all  domestic.  'As  a  matter  of 
principle,  labor  problems  ought  to  be 
settled  by  each  country  without  inter- 
ference by  other  countries.'  However, 
this  does  not  mean  that  Japanese  labor 
ought  to  be  content  with  present  con- 
ditions. Japanese  workers  must  expect 
to  labor  harder  and  longer  than  work- 
ers in  a  land  like  the  United  States, 
which  possesses  a  great  wealth  of  natu- 
ral resources,  abundant  capital,  and  a 
highly  evolved  industrial  system.  But 
if  the  workingman  of  Japan  must  ren- 
der greater  service  than  his  neighbors, 
so  must  the  Japanese  capitalists  — 
though  just  in  what  way  the  writer  of 
this  article  neglects  to  say. 

Industrial  unrest  is  not  allayed  ap- 
parently by  such  considerations  as 
these.  Discontent  is  prevalent  not  only 
among  wage-earners,  but  also  among 
coimtry  workers.  According  to  YomU 
ufiy  *  Farm-tenancy  disputes  are  spread- 
ing like  wildfire.'  Within  the  past  four 
or  five  years  these  disturbances  —  for 
they  are  apt  to  take  riotous  forms  — 
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have  extended  from  a  single  pre- 
fecture to  a  large  region  in  central 
Japan.  They  are  most  common  in  the 
neighborhood  of  important  employing 
centres,  where  country  workers  have 
the  option  of  securing  positions  in  the 
city,  or  at  least  are  aware  of  the  higher 
wages  paid  in  factories  and  mines. 
Moreover,  a  new  spirit  animates  the 
peasantry:  — 

In  former  days  the  relationship  of  master 
and  servant  marked  the  relations  between 
the  landowner  and  tenant  farmer.  The  lat- 
ter was  humility  itself  to  the  former,  in  the 
belief  that  he  lay  under  heavy  obligations 
to  him  for  being  permitted  to  cultivate  his 
lands.  Now  the  tenant  farmers  have  ac- 
quired an  entirely  different  opinion.  They 
are  convinced  that  the  landowners  are  un- 
der obligations  to  them. 


AMERICAN  INTERESTS  IN  CHINA 

The  Weekly  Review  of  Shanghai  con- 
tinues to  discuss  the  inadequate  pro- 
tection afforded  American  creditors  in 
China,  concluding  a  recent  article  upon 
this  subject  with  the  following  ob- 
servation: — 

The  whole  discussion  is  of  vital  interest 
to  the  Americans  who  have  been  doing 
business  with  the  Chinese  railways,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  American  interests 
are  the  only  ones  left  out  in  the  cold  by  the 
breakdown  in  Chinese  operation  of  railways. 
The  control  of  Chinese  revenues  derived 
from  customs  and  salt,  combined  with  the 
depositing  of  these  moneys  in  the  European 
bimks,  affords  an  opportunity  for  protecting 
vested  interests  that  is  not  enjoyed  by  the 
Americans  who  came  into  the  field  late  and 
have  most  of  their  obligations  backed  only 
by  the  good  will  and  faith  of  the  Chinese 
Government  that  has  largely  broken  down. 
Therefore,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  long 
future,  the  present  breakdown  of  the 
Chinese  Government  is  of  direct  benefit  to 
the  European  creditors;  for  it  may  have  the 
effect  of  driving  the  Americans  entirely  out 
of  the  field,  providing,  of  course,  that  the 
Americans  do  not  exercise  wisdom  in  pro- 


tecting themselves,  which  I  aaawime  thej 
will  do  when  they  get  possession  of  the 
facts. 

American  business  developed  so 
rapidly  in  China  at  the  beginning  of 
the  European  War  that  it  has  naturally 
suffered  from  overextension  during  tbB 
present  reaction.  The  journal  we  have 
just  quoted  points  out  in  another  is- 
sue some  of  the  conditions  and  unwise 
practices  that  have  injured  our  com- 
mercial interests  in  that  country,  and 
suggests  that  American  fimis  doing 
business  in  the  Orient  might  profitably 
combine  to  employ  a  business  adviser 
to  perform  functions  somewhat  anal- 
ogous to  those  at  present  performed  by 
Judge  Landis  for  professional  base- 
ball, and  by  ex-Secretary  Hays  for  the 
moving-picture  business  —  to  protect 
their  rights  and  interests,  and  to  main- 
tain their  standards  of  business  ethics. 

Figures  for  1921  — the  latest  at 
hand  —  give  the  number  of  American 
firms  in  China  as  412,  and  the  number 
of  Americans  domiciled  in  the  country 
as  8230.  There  were  703  British  firms 
and  9298  British  subjects  residing  in 
the  Republic  that  year.  Japan,  with 
6141  firms  and  nearly  145,000  subjects 
in  China, — presumably  including  Man- 
churia, —  and  Russia,  with  1613  firms 
and  over  68,000  subjects,  are  statis- 
tically the  leading  foreign  nationalities 
represented  there.  However,  British 
and  American  enterprises  average 
much  larger  than  those  of  the  Jap- 
anese and  Russians. 

Americans  who  resided  in  China  dur- 
ing 'the  good  old  days'  of  low  prices 
would  be  sadly  disappointed  were  they 
to  resume  their  residence  in  that  coun- 
try to-day  with  their  former  incomes. 
House  rents  have  in  many  cases  more 
than  doubled,  and  a  modest  tenement 
now  conmiands  over  one  hundred  doU 
lars  a  month  in  American  currency. 
A  five-room  cottage,  upon  a  house  lot  of 
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one  sixth  of  an  acre,  recently  sold  at 
Shanghai  for  approximately  sixteen 
thousand  American  dollars.  It  is  point- 
ed out  that  this  is  more  than  is  now 
asked  for  mediiun-sized  coxmtry  estates 
in  England. 


them  independence.  America's  deceptive 
policy  toward  the  Filipinos  exposes  her  to 
the  censure  of  the  world's  public  opinion; 
and  we  cannot  help  feeling  a  profound 
sympathy  with  the  Filipinos  who  express 
high  indignation  and  great  resentment  at 
the  American  attitude. 


'free  the  filipings' 

Under  this  title  YorudzOt  an  im- 
portant Tokyo  daily,  thus  describes  the 
sentiment  of  the  Filipino  passengers 
who  are  met  on  vessek  touching  at 
Japanese  ports:  — 

There  is  not  a  single  steamer  going  from 
America  to  Hongkong  via  Japan  that  does 
not  carry  some  Filipino  passengers,  and 
there  is  not  a  single  Filipino  among  these 
who  does  not  speak  with  indignation  of  the 
insincerity  and  injustice  of  America.  The 
question  of  the  independence  of  the  Philip- 
pines is  not  the  sole  concern  of  the  Filipinos 
themselves,  but  is  a  matter  affecting  the 
vital  interests  of  the  East  and  the  South 
Seas;  and  therefore  we  can  ill  afford  to  look 
on  it  with  an  unconcerned  air,  as  we  might 
look  at  a  fire  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river. 

After  discussing  the  military  aspects 
of  the  situation,  the  history  of  the 
Jones  Act,  and  of  General  Wood's  mis- 
sion to  the  Islands,  this  journal  makes 
Secretary  Denby's  recent  speech  at 
Cavite  Naval  Station  the  text  for  the 
following  unfriendly  conmient:  — 

America  has  the  ambitious  design  to  pro- 
vide a  naval  base  in  the  islands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  her  influence  in  the  East 
and  the  South  Seas.  The  Navy  Secretary's 
reference  to  the  remote  prospect  of  inde- 
pendence is  clearly  indicative  of  America's 
intention  to  retain  possession  of  the  islands 
forever.  The  poor  Filipinos  have  become 
the  slaves  of  the  Americans  after  being  freed 
from  the  tyrannical  ride  of  Spain.  America 
has  been  in  possession  of  the  Philippines  for 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  in  spite  of  her 
fine  professions  of  her  advocacy  of  peace 
and  justice,  and  has  failed  to  act  up  to 
the  promises  she  gave  the  FiUpinos  to  grant 


BiUNICIPAL  ENTERPRISE  IN  TWO 
HEMISPHERES 

The  Grovemor  of  the  Province  of 
Buenos  Aires  has  requested  authority 
to  spend  five  million  pesos  upon  a 
municipal  stockyard,  abattoir,  and  re- 
frigeration works;  two  and  one  half 
millions  for  a  public-auction  market 
for  native  products,  and  a  million  and 
one  half  upon  public  warehouses  for 
storing  such  products;  half  a  million  for 
a  textile  factory;  and  several  millions 
additional  for  other  enterprises.  Al- 
together the  proposed  expenditures 
would  exceed  five  million  dollars  in 
American  currency.  It  does  not  appear 
likely  that  these  plans  will  be  approved, 
partly  because  the  proposed  establish- 
ments would  compete  with  large  private 
enterprises,  and  partly  because  the 
Governor's  project  contains  evidence  of 
hasty  preparation  and  apparently  in- 
adequate knowledge  of  the  practical 
business  problems  involved. 

The  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  is  al- 
ready heavily  in  debt.  At  the  close  of 
the  last  calendar  year  it  owed  approxi- 
mately 429  million  pesos,  or  about  175 
million  dollars  at  the  present  rate  of 
exchange,  of  which  considerably  more 
than  one  half  was  due  to  foreign  credi- 
tors. It  is  proposed  to  borrow  five  and 
one  half  million  pounds  sterling  the 
present  year,  though  possibly  part  of 
the  proceeds  will  be  used  for  refunding 
a  portion  of  the  old  debt. 

Meanwhile,  Glasgow  stands  out 
among  large  cities  by  the  brilliant  suc- 
cess of  at  least  one  municipal  enter- 
prise. Attention  is  called  to  this  by  a 
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special  pageant  held  last  August  to 
commemorate  the  semicentenary  of  its 
trainway  system.  The  roads  were 
operated  by  a  private  company  until 
1894,  when  they  were  bought  by  the 
City.  Electrification  and  extension  im- 
mediately followed,  and  the  municipal- 
ity set  to  work  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of 
purchase  and  development  by  means  of 
a  sinking  fund  charged  against  receipts 
from  operation.  Since  then  the  entire 
cost  has  been  wiped  out  without  any 
charge  upon  the  taxpayers,  and  the 
roads  have  contributed  between  seven 
and  eight  million  dollars  in  net  profits 
to  the  city  treasury.  Presumably  a  de- 
duction should  be  made  from  this  sum, 
in  estimating  the  advantages  of  mimic- 
ipal  operation,  for  the  amount  of  taxes 
that  a  private  company  would  have 
paid.  Fares  are  practically  the  same  as 
in  other  British  cities. 


THE  NEXT  PAN-AMERICAN  CON6BES8 

Next  March  the  fifth  Pan-American 
Congress  will  be  held  at  Santiago, 
Chile.  Eighteen  topics  are  scheduled 
for  discussion.  Some  of  these  relate 
to  trade  matters,  such  as  protection 
of  trade-marks  and  copyrights,  im- 
provement of  transportation  facilities 
between  the  member  countries,  regu- 
lation of  air  traffic  and  wireless  com- 
munication, uniform  customs  and  port 
regulations,  uniform  classification  of 
merchandise,  and  uniform  passport 
regulations.  Other  topics  relate  to 
international  law,  especially  the  codi- 
fication of  international  law  and  prac- 
tices. International  arbitration  is  also 
on  the  progranmie. 

Proposals  will  be  discussed  for  the 
interchange  of  useful  plants  and  seeds 
and  of  agricultural  information,  in- 
cluding crop  statistics  and  the  results 
of  agricultural  experiments,  among  the 
member  nations.  Reduction  of  arma- 
ments, an  American  League  of  Nations, 


and  measures  for  combating  the  use 
of  alcoholic  beverages  will  also  be  dis-i- 
cussed.  Among  the  cultural  objects  of 
the  Congress  will  be  the  preparation  of 
a  plan,  approved  by  scholars  and  in- 
vestigators, for  a  uniform  system  of 
preserving  archaeological  documents 
and  other  data  serving  as  source  ma- 
terials for  an  accurate  and  exhaustive 
history  of  America. 

MINOB  NOTES 

A  British  War  Office  Committee 
has  just  issued  a  report  summarizing 
the  results  of  its  investigations  of  shell 
shock,  in  which  it  states  that  the  term 
'should  be  eliminated  from  official 
nomenclature.'  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  maladies  hitherto  classed 
\mder  this  term  do  not  exist,  but  that 
they  can  be  more  appropriately  pigeon- 
holed under  older  and  long-familiar 
names.  Some  cases  are  due  to  nervous 
lesions  and  are  physiologically  in  the 
nature  of  woimds  to  be  claariifi 
battle  casualties,  and  others  are 
of  psychoneurosis  or  mental  break- 
down of  a  quite  distinct  character.  The 
report  deals  with  prophylaxis,  especially 
against  cases  of  the  latter  class,  as  wdl 
as  methods  of  treatment. 

A  TABLET  is  to  be  placed  in  one  ct 
the  wards  of  a  London  hosfHtal  in 
honor  of  the  Congo  Chief,  li^uidobi, 
who  volimteered,  when  sleeping  sick- 
ness appeared  among  his  tribe,  to  go  to 
England  and  to  submit  to  all  the  ex- 
periments necessary  to  determine  the 
cause  of  this  malady  and  to  discover  a 
remedy.  For  several  months  he  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  bled  daily  in  order 
to  supply  material  for  the  microsoo- 
pists.  At  length  the  germ  of  the 
sleeping  sickness  was  discovered;  but 
almost  simultaneously  the  volunteer 
subject  of  these  researches  paid  for 
that  discovery  with  his  life. 
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From  Frankfurter  Zeiiung,  Judy  SO,  August  6 
(Liberal  Daily) 


There  are  2300  publications  regis- 
tered as  newspapers  in  the  United  King- 
dom. About  180  of  these  are  dailies, 
and  of  the  latter  possibly  a  dozen  are 
fairly  well  known  abroad.  No  less  than 
six  million  copies  of  various  newspapers 
are  sold  in  London  every  day.  Con- 
sequently we  are  sure  to  fall  into  error 
if  we  measure  the  influence  and  the 
spirit  of  the  English  press  by  the  limit- 
ed number  of  journals  usually  quoted 
in  cable  dispatches. 

What  do  these  newspapers  stand  for? 
How  far  do  they  represent  important 
currents  of  thought  and  determining 
tendencies?  A  modern  newspaper  is 
such  a  costly  undertaking  that  its  exist- 
ence is  impossible  without  solid  busi- 
ness support.  This  commercial  aspect 
is  so  preponderant,  especially  in  Lon- 
don, that  it  largely,  and  often  complete- 
ly, overshadows  political  considera- 
tions. I  do  not  mean  that  these  papers 
neglect  politics,  especially  domestic 
politics;  but  the  sound  and  fury  that 
they  bestow  on  public  issues,  and  what- 
ever influence  they  may  exert  on  pub- 
lic afiairs,  have  no  relation  whatever 
with  the  real  political  importance  of 
those  issues,  or  the  real  sympathies  of 
the  owners. 

This  applies  with  particular  force  to 
the  London  press,  and  to  the  great  pub- 
lishing concerns  that  have  their  head- 
quarters in  London  and  print  chains  of 
newspapers  and  magazines  covering 
the  whole  country.  Such  newspaper 
combinations  have  arisen  in  various 
ways.  The  best-known  organization 
was  founded  by  Lord  Northclifi'e  in 
1896,  when  London  newspapers  were 
in  a  bad  way.  He  started  with  a  capi- 


tal of  less  than  fifteen  thousand  pounds, 
but  with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  busi- 
ness shrewdness  and  journalistic  gen- 
ius. His  first  enterprise  was  the  Daily 
Mail.  To-day  this  Harmsworth  syndi- 
cate is  the  largest  and  the  leading  press- 
combination  in  the  country.  It  in- 
cludes the  TimeSf  the  Evening  News^ 
the  Weekly  Dispatch^  and  several  dozen 
periodicals.  The  illustrated  Daily  Mir^ 
ror  and  the  Sunday  Pictorial  belong  to 
Northclifi'e's  brother.  Lord  Rothermere, 
who  also  controls  provincial  dailies  of 
secondary  importance,  such  as  the 
Leeds  Mercury  and  the  Glasgow  Daily 
Record.  The  Harmsworths  own  exten- 
sive tracts  of  pulp  wood  and  a  large 
paper  mill  in  Newfoundland. 

Another  typical  concern  of  the  same 
kind  is  controlled  by  Sir  W.  E.  Berry. 
Lord  Northclifi'e  never  would  admit 
that  this  gentleman  was  a  journalist; 
and  in  fact,  he  is  first  and  foremost  a 
business  organizer,  a  founder  and  buyer 
of  newspapers  and  allied  undertakings. 
When  he  was  only  twenty-two  years 
old  he  established  the  Advertising  Rec- 
ord, and  from  this  modest  beginning  he 
has  become  one  of  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  publishers  of  Great  Britain. 
He  owns  outright  the  Sunday  Times, 
the  Financial  Times,  the  Daily  Graphic, 
and  a  number  of  other  publications,  and 
has  an  interest  in  the  Cardifi"  Western 
Mail.  The  Berry  family  is  closely  allied 
with  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  espe- 
cially with  the  undertakings  that  were 
controlled  by  Lord  Rhondda  before  his 
death. 

Still  another  widely  ramified  group 
of  publications  is  controlled  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hulton,  the  son  of  a  printer.  He 
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owns  the  illustrated  Daily  Sketch,  the 
Evening  Standard,  and  several  news- 
papers in  Manchester.  Negotiations 
are  rumored  to  be  in  progress  between 
Sir  Edward  Hulton  and  Lord  Beaver- 
brook,  directed  toward  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  former's  publications  with 
Beaverbrook's  organs,  the  Daily  Ex- 
press  and  the  Sunday  Express. 

The  other  leading  London  papers 
are  owned  by  wealthy  capitalists,  but 
have  not  shown  the  same  tendency  to 
gather  unto  themselves  smaller  enter- 
prises. However,  the  so-called  'Cocoa 
Press'  of  Mr.  Cadbury,  the  famous 
chocolate-maker,  who  is  a  Quaker,  in- 
cludes not  only  the  Daily  News  and  the 
Evening  Star  of  London,  but  half  a 
dozen  newspapers  in  Northern  Eng- 
land. Its  owner  is  also  interested  in 
other  publishing  enterprises,  like  The 
Nation  and  the  Athenamniy  and  news- 
papers in  Birmingham  and  Sheffield. 

Obviously,  therefore,  the  few  well- 
known  journals  of  opinion  in  Great 
Britain  are  almost  lost  in  a  host  of 
publications  of  a  quite  different  char- 
acter; and  if  they  are  owned  by  large 
amalgamations,  their  relatively  small 
commercial  value  assigns  them  a  mi- 
nor role  among  the  numerous  enter- 
prises of  their  proprietors.  But  a  still 
more  important  factor  in  the  situation 
is  the  general  lack  of  desire  to  make  a 
paper  a  great  political  organ.  There 
seems  to  be  no  interest  in  getting  at 
the  bottom  of  problems,  and  in  utilizing 
to  the  full  the  great  opportunity  that  a 
paper  of  wide  circulation  possesses  to 
form  broad  and  accurate  opinions  and 
to  impress  these  upon  the  public.  Most 
of  the  Harmsworth  newspapers,  —  in- 
cluding the  Daily  Mail  and  the  illus- 
trated dailies  with  their  vast  circula- 
tion, —  the  Berry  newspapers,  all  the 
publications  of  the  Hulton  group,  and 
even  many  of  those  controlled  by  Cad- 
bury, make  no  effort  to  discuss  political 
questions  seriously  and  on  their  merits. 


In  the  aggregate  these  papers  reach 
many  million  readers  daily.  Compared 
with  their  circulation,  that  of  their 
competitors  is  almost  negligible. 

The  Northcliffe  Press  calls  itself 
independent,  as  did  also  discredited 
Horatio  Bottomley's  John  BuU.  They 
serve  no  party.  But  they  are  in  truth 
extremely  dependent  upon  the  interest 
of  their  owner  in  making  a  profit. 
These  proprietors  seek  money,  power, 
and  a  little  reputation.  But  of  these, 
money  is  the  mightiest.  Northcliffe 
published  a  pamphlet  not  long  ago  ridi- 
culing men  who  had  made  their  for- 
tunes in  the  City  or  in  industry,  and 
who  bought  newspapers  later  to  gratify 
their  vanity  or  to  advance  their  politi- 
cal ambitions  —  if  they  really  expected 
a  return  on  their  investment.  He  prob- 
ably had  in  mind  Sir  John  Leigh,  a  cot- 
ton^pinner,  rumored  to  be  worth  four- 
teen million  pounds,  who  bought  the 
PaU  Mall  Gazette,  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  a  political  career.  Or  perhaps  he  had 
in  mind  Lord  Inverforth,  the  shipping 
magnate,  who  spent  a  million  pounds 
or  so  upon  the  Daily  Chronicle;  or  Lord 
Caudrey,  who  supports  the  Westmin- 
ster Gazette, 

Certainly  there  are  many  objections 
to  the  practice  of  a  wealthy  man's  keep- 
ing a  newspaper  as  he  would  a  racing- 
stable,  especially  if  he  is  silly  enough  to 
try  to  control  its  editorial  policy,  in- 
stead of  leaving  the  management  to  a 
competent  man.  However,  Lord  North- 
cliffe was  hardly  the  one  to  throw 
stones;  for,  although  he  was  a  journal- 
ist to  the  bone,  he  was  also  a  political 
charlatan  in  his  press.  He  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  tendency  of  English 
newspapers  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
money-hungry  monopolies,  and  to  be- 
come mere  machines  for  quantity  pro- 
duction instead  of  organs  of  culture  and 
opinion. 

The  problem  of  modem  newspaper- 
combinations  is  to  secure  the  biggest 
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circulation  possible,  with  the  largest 
attainable  monetary  return.  Is  this 
more  easily  accomplished  by  giving 
what  the  public  really  needs,  or  by 
pandering  to  a  vitiated  public  taste? 
The  second  policy  has  proved  more 
fruitful,  possibly  because  London  has 
a  million  newspaper-consumers  of  a 
highly  specialized  class.  The  number 
of  truly  educated  independent-minded 
men  among  them  is  extremely  small. 

English  newspaper-promoters  have 
studied  with  marvelous  thoroughness 
and  success  the  man  who  takes  a  bus 
or  the  tube  to  the  City  every  morning, 
and  the  woman  who  slaves  at  her  daily 
task  in  some  narrow  cell  in  smoky  and 
foggy  London.  They  know  the  people 
who  wish  to  be  entertained  and  amused 
during  their  ten  minutes  in  the  under- 
ground or  on  a  bus.  So  they  entertain 
and  amuse  regardless  of  all  else.  North- 
cliffe  was  a  master  of  this  knowledge  of 
popular  psychology.  He  could  boast 
honestly  that  he  had  made  the  Daily 
Mail  a  paper  whose  form  and  style 
fitted  perfectly  the  taste  of  this  public. 
To-day  most  dailies,  from  the  Express 
down  to  the  Daily  News,  and  practically 
every  evening  edition  in  the  City,  are 
almost  faultless  copies  of  the  Daily 
Mail. 

To  be  sure,  the  standards  of  the  news- 
papers are  probably  as  high  as  the 
standards  of  their  readers.  Neverthe- 
less a  small  group  of  men  in  control  of  a 
great  group  of  newspapers  have  thus 
made  themselves  despotic  masters  of 
their  reading  public.  Their  appeal  to 
lower  tastes  and  primitive  instincts  and 
opinions  —  to  snap  judgments  —  is  so 
compelling,  so  systematic,  so  hypnotic, 
that  better  impulses  and  tastes  and 
maturor  judgments  and  opinions  are 
stifled  in  their  birth.  Sport,  sensation, 
scandalous  lawsuits,  doings  of  the  'up- 
per ten'  are  supposed  to  be  the  things 
that  interest  the  people.  You  are  com- 
pelled to  read  about  these  or  nothing. 


Gigantic  headlines(  fairly  bludgeon  the 
trash  into  your  brain. 

How  can  we  liberate  ourselves  from 
this  obsession?  The 'stunt  editor' pro- 
vides in  every  number  something  fresh, 
exciting,  or  amusing  to  stimulate  the 
nerves  and  fancies  of  his  customers. 
The  sport  editor  knows  all  the  details, 
has  all  the  tips,  and  'puts  you  wise'  to 
all  tricks. 

Northcliffe  was  the  man  who  dis- 
covered that  there  is  something  more 
important  for  a  newspaper  than  the 
male  reader  —  namely,  his  wife,  sister, 
or  daughter.  They  are  the  regular  sub- 
scribers. They  cast  the  final  ballot. 
This  discovery  proved  a  gold  mine.  A 
little  sheet  that  costs  the  publisher  al- 
most nothing,  but  is  devoured  by  every 
cook  and  chambermaid  in  the  Kingdom, 
is  one  of  the  best  revenue-producers  his 
company  owns.  There  is  not  a  group  of 
people,  a  vocation,  or  a  period  of  life, 
for  which  these  great  enterprises  do  not 
provide  a  special  publication.  They  are 
all  nonpolitical,  but  every  one  of  them 
has  thousands  of  opportunities  to  drop 
political  and  class  suggestions  into  un- 
suspecting minds.  The  foreign  political 
stunt  has  played  a  great  role  since  the 
war.  Many  of  these  special  sheets  car- 
ry brief  and  brilliantly  written  political 
paragraphs,  only  a  few  lines  long,  that 
are  capable  of  arousing  a  wave  of  re- 
sentment against  a  Cabinet,  against  a 
Premier,  or  against  any  party  or  meas- 
ure they  desire  to  attack.  Well-selected 
articles  by  well-known  authorities  —  or 
at  least  signed  with  the  names  of  well- 
known  people-^ add  a  last  touch  of 
sobriety  and  sincerity  to  the  impression 
thus  created. 

Some  newspapers  aim  at  a  gigantic 
circulation.  Within  two  years  the 
Daily  Mail  has  added  nearly  a  million 
to  its  subscribers.  Its  circulation,  in- 
cluding the  Paris  edition,  is  now  a  mil- 
lion and  three  quarters,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  that  it  will  touch  two 
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millions  the  coming  year.  The  Sunday 
Pictorial  has  already  reached  the  lat- 
ter figure.  Until  Horatio  Bottomley's 
conviction,  his  John  BuUj  and  another 
weekly,  the  News  of  the  World,  each  had 
a  circulation  of  more  than  three  mil- 
lions. The  Daily  Mirror,  the  Daily 
Sketch,  and  most  of  the  London  even- 
ing-papers also  publish  enormous  edi- 
tions. 

So  far  as  such  papers  discuss  politics 
at  all,  they  merely  cater  to  the  public 
taste  of  the  moment,  and  they  show 
marvelous  skill  in  anticipating  the  di- 
rection in  which  popular  fancy  is  likely 
to  veer.  But  they  do  not  hold  their 
readers  solely  by  flattering  their  judg- 
ment. Technically  they  are  excellent 
publications,  containing  terse  and  well- 
written  accounts  of  what  is  going  on  all 
over  the  world.  Most  of  their  readers 
skip  political  articles  anyway,  but  that 
matters  less  than  one  might  think,  be- 
cause political  suggestion  permeates  all 
these  journals.  Furthermore,  it  is  most 
diflicult  to  draw  a  line  between  propa- 
gating opinion  and  subserving  existing 
opinion.  In  any  case,  the  publisher 
never  lets  political  interests  interfere 
with  business  interests.  The  political 
opposition  of  a  journal  does  not  en- 
danger a  Cabinet,  unless  the  people  are 
already  back  of  that  journal's  position. 
Northcliffe  might  venture  to  advocate 
his  personal  policy  toward  France  with- 
out losing  readers,  but  had  he  presumed 
to  attack  the  Government's  course  on 
certain  other  questions,  his  dwindling 
circulation  would  soon  have  brought 
him  to  a  halt. 

Altogether,  therefore,  the  political 
influence  of  great  publishers  is  by  no 
means  so  great  as  it  seems.  The  bla- 
tant sensational  press  is  not  so  danger- 
ous as  might  appear.  Lloyd  George 
has  fought  out  his  policy  successfully 
since  the  war,  against  the  bitter  open  op- 
position of  the  Northclifi*e,  the  Rother- 
mere,  and  the  Bottomley  Presses  com- 


bined. That  is  significant.  The  politi- 
cal reputation  of  such  newspapers  both 
at  home  and  abroad  vastly  outmeas- 
ures  their  actual  influence. 

Are  there  any  newspapers,  then,  in 
Great  Britain  that  actually  make  pub- 
lic opinion?  We  can  narrow  down  the 
possibilities  very  rapidly.  In  the  first 
place  we  can  exclude  offhand  the  Lon- 
don evening-papers.  They  merely  re- 
port the  incidents  of  the  day.  Until 
early  last  year,  the  Westminster  OazeUe 
was  an  evening  political  organ,  but 
since  then  it  has  been  published  in  the 
morning.  Hulton's  Evening  Standard 
has  a  historical  name,  but  it  no  longer 
preserves  the  tradition  for  which  it 
stood  fifty  years  ago.  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  the  child  of  Thackeray,  origi- 
nally 'written  by  gentlemen  for  gentle- 
men,' has  lost  during  its  many  changes 
of  ownership  not  only  its  Greek  head- 
lines, but  also  the  political  poise  that 
Beaconsfield  so  much  admired.  Pos- 
sibly it  is  entering  upon  a  new  era.  Any- 
way, it  has  a  wealthy  and  ambitious 
backer. 

So  we  need  consider  only  the  morning 
papers.  The  Times,  during  its  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  of  existence,  and 
particularly  \mder  the  editorship  of  the 
courageous,  enterprising,  and  clear- 
headed John  Walters,  won  an  interna- 
tional reputation  that  has  survived 
Northcliffe's  brief  control.  This  paper 
occupies  a  peculiar  place  in  the  group  of 
publications  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is 
still  a  political  organ,  but  its  influence 
is  not  one  tenth  what  it  used  to  be, 
partly  because  of  Northcliffe's  inter- 
ference, and  partly  because  of  Steed's 
capricousness.  Its  power  waned  rapid- 
ly after  it  was  made  to  serve  North- 
cliffe's personal  vendetta  against  Lk>yd 
George.  Thinking  Englislmien  have  a 
sensitive  appreciation  of  the  'unserious' 
spirit  shown  by  the  Times  since  the  day 
it  descended  to  these  trivialities,  and 
so  they  condemn  the  whole  policy  oi 
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the  paper.  Of  late  the  foreign  policies 
championed  by  this  journal  have  been 
so  obviously  contrary  to  Great  Britain's 
economic  interests  that  it  has  sacrificed 
much  of  its  former  authority  in  com- 
mercial, industrial,  and  financial  circles. 
Those  members  of  Parliament  who 
read  it  at  their  clubs  are  too  well  in- 
formed regarding  England's  business 
interests,  and  too  close  to  Lloyd  George 
personally,  to  be  attracted  by  the 
Times  of  to-day. 

The  result  is  that  this  journal,  though 
it  still  remains  a  marvel  of  newspaper 
technique,  with  unsurpassed  news- 
service and  foreign  correspondence, 
exerts  a  relatively  limited  political  in- 
fluence; although  it  even  now  has  a  wide 
circulation  abroad,  and  it  is  to  be  found 
in  every  public  office,  bank,  business 
house,  editorial  room,  and  club  —  in 
short,  in  every  place  where  politics  are 
made  or  discussed  —  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  has  never  been  a  journal 
appealing  to  the  masses.  Although  it 
has  many  subscribers  who  are  more  or 
less  compelled  to  read  it  for  business 
reasons,  its  circulation  has  been  of  late 
only  a  little  more  than  100,000.  When 
Northcliffe  cut  the  price  in  half,  mak- 
ing it  penny-ha'penny,  the  reduction 
brought  him  only  70,000  new  sub- 
scribers. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
Times  has  the  smallest  circulation  of 
any  political  organ  in  London,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Morning  Post, 
The  Daily  Chronicle  reaches  more  than 
a  million.  Next  follow  the  Daily  Tele* 
graph  and  the  Daily  News^  the  latter 
with  somewhat  less  than  half  a  million. 
Even  the  Westminster  Gazette  and  the 
Labor  paper,  the  Daily  Herald^  which 
leads  a  struggling  existence  and  is  much 
too  expensive  for  its  readers,  have  a 
considerably  larger  circulation  than 
the  Times, 

Northcliffe  himself  considered  Lord 
Beaverbrook,  the  owner  of  the  Daily 


ExjyresSy  the  most  important  of  Lon- 
don's press  magnates.  That  might  al- 
most count  against  the  latter.  Indeed, 
Beaverbrook  resembles  Northcliffe  in 
many  ways.  He  is  a  shrewd  business 
man  and  an  energetic  worker,  who  has 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  Canada  and  is 
comparatively  a  newcomer  in  the  Lon- 
don news(>aper-field.  His  p)apers  belong 
to  the  sensational  class.  But  this  shrewd 
and  still  youthful  Canadian  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  newspaper- 
owner.  He  is  a  man  of  considerable 
political  weight  and  influence.  He  is 
listened  to  and  deserves  a  hearing. 

Beaverbrook  vigorously  defended 
Lord  Lansdowne's  peace  policy  during 
the  war.  To-day  he  advocates  splendid 
isolation  for  Great  Britain  and  German 
bankruptcy.  But  he  rather  stands  alone 
in  his  opinions.  He  champions  the  re- 
vision of  the  Versailles  Treaty  and 
maintains  cordial  relations  with  Lloyd 
Greorge.  He  is  fond  of  affecting  the  r61e 
of  a  man  who  owes  his  success  to  good 
fortune,  and  he  is  generous  in  advising 
others  how  to  succeed.  In  fact,  there  is 
something  patriarchal  and  pedagogic 
in  his  manner.  He  has  already  shown 
qualities  that  make  him  a  man  to  be 
reckoned  with,  especially  since  North- 
cliffe has  left  the  field.  According  to 
rumor,  he  is  already  heavily  interested 
in  the  Daily  Mail, 

The  other  political  organs  of  Great 
Britain  are  not  associated,  to  the  same 
extent  as  those  previously  mentioned, 
with  dictatorial  personalities;  instead 
of  this,  they  represent  definite  princi- 
ples familiar  to  the  British  public.  They 
are  also  allied  closely  with  political 
parties.  At  the  same  time,  overdose 
relations  and  financial  dependence  upon 
political  parties  or  the  Cabinet  are  not 
approved  by  English  taste.  These  jour- 
nals are  generally  old  family  properties. 

The  Morning  Post  is  the  veteran  of 
this  group.  It  is  a  journal  with  a  great 
past.    For  nearly  three  quarters  of  a 
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century  it  has  been  the  property  of  the 
Borthwicks,  a  family  belonging  to  the 
best  society,  who  have  made  the  paper 
the  organ  of  the  Conservative  and  Im- 
perialist class.  The  Borthwicks  have 
risen  to  a  peerage,  but  the  male  line 
has  died  out;  Countess  Bathhurst  now 
controls  the  destiny  of  this  militant 
English  daily.  She  manages  the  paper 
personally  with  the  help  of  two  men 
assistants.  Among  the  directors  is  a 
stern  old  Tory,  General  Sir  Ivor 
Maxse. 

The  idea  that  the  Morning  Post  is  the 
organ  of  the  Court  is  an  illusion  con- 
fined to  guide  books  for  foreigners.  Nev- 
ertheless, a  newspaper  edited  by  a  lady 
of  an  old  and  noble  family,  in  this  land 
of  snobs,  and  especially  a  journal  so  un- 
questionably Conservative,  is  regarded 
as  the  organ  of  the  aristocracy,  even 
though  it  does  not  make  a  feature  of 
Court  and  Society  items.  Its  news  service 
is  comprehensive,  it  is  technically  of  the 
first  rank,  and  its  market  reports  are 
equal  to  the  best;  but  its  political  arti- 
cles are  sometimes  grotesque,  and  sur- 
prisingly coarse  and  violent,  especially 
for  a  newspaper  controlled  by  a  lady. 
It  is  the  only  outspoken  anti-Semitic 
daily  in  England.  But  the  very  extrav- 
agance of  its  judgments,  and  its  free 
and  easy  way  of  handling  subjects, 
make  it  perhaps  the  most  original  and 
amusing  newspaper  in  the  country.  It 
stands  solidly  for  a  powerful  and  influ- 
ential class.  It  performs  a  service,  and 
knows  how  to  revise  its  opinions  occa- 
sionally, as  its  changed  attitude  on  the 
reparations  question  shows.  It  is  not 
a  (>aper  read  by  the  masses,  but  by  a 
limited  and  exclusive  circle. 

The  influence  of  the  Morning  Post  is 
probably  greater  than  that  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  which,  like  the  former,  en- 
dorses the  Coalition's  policy,  and  repre- 
sents the  moderate  Conservatives,  with 
a  strong  infusion  of  Imperialist  and 
Francophile    spirit.     Lord    Bumham, 


its  owner,  belongs,  like  all  the  other 
press  Lords  and  Baronets  except 
Countess  Bathhurst,  to  a  group  who 
acquired  their  present  titles  during  or 
since  the  war.  Within  four  years  no  less 
than  forty-eight  newspaper-owners 
have  been  raised  to  the  nobiliQr 
or  given  analogous  distinctions.  Lord 
Bumham  is  always  present  when  there 
is  a  toast  for  France  to  be  delivered, 
but  otherwise  he  does  not  interfere  with 
the  editorial  management  of  his  paper. 
His  journal  is  a  serious  organ  that  does 
not  seek  to  be  sensational,  but  provides 
its  readers  with  an  almost  overwhehn- 
ing  wealth  of  excellent  reading-matto', 
especially  on  diplomatic  questions.  In- 
deed, the  Telegraph  might  be  r^arded 
as  a  source  of  material  for  special  stud- 
ies, rather  than  a  political  organ  or  a 
purely  profit-making  journal. 

However,  the  most  typical  represent- 
atives of  the  Conservative  press  are 
not  printed  in  London,  but  in  the  prov- 
inces. They  are  too  dull,  rather  than 
too  sensational,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  remain  almost  imknown  to 
London  readers.  The  best  of  these,  the 
Yorkshire  Post^  is  a  decidedly  prosy 
journal  in  form,  technique,  and  style. 
Of  late  it  has  shown  a  disposition  to 
support  the  extreme  Conservatives  or 
'Die-Hards,'  but  in  general  it  is  rather 
moderate  politically.  Next  to  this  come 
the  Glasgow  Heraldy  a  conunercial  and 
financial  journal  of  Conservative  ten- 
dencies, and  the  Birmingham  Poat, 
which  follows  the  traditional  policy  of 
the  Chamberlain  family.  The  Scotsman 
probably  ranks  next,  though  it  is  sep- 
arated from  these  leaders  by  a  broad 
interval.  British  provincial  papers  have 
a  wide  circulation,  and  must  be  consid- 
ered in  gauging  the  public  opinion  of 
the  country. 

English  Liberalism  is  suffering  at 
present  from  the  split  in  the  Party, 
which  reproduces  itself  in  its  press. 
Some  of  its  journals  have  gone  over  to 
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the  Coalition;  others  are  among  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment; while  still  others  are  groping 
toward  a  new  and  as  yet  unformulated 
future.  Lloyd  George  has  a  strong 
press-backing,  especially  in  the  country. 
He  always  had  a  shrewd  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  such  allies,  and  has  organ- 
ized a  sturdy  corps  of  champions  to 
oppose  the  Northcliffe-Bottomley  alli- 
ance. In  London  the  Daily  Chronicle  is 
his  most  vigorous  defender.  This  is 
a  comparatively  young  paper,  which 
started  out  as  a  local  journal  and  has 
developed,  under  the  control  of  E. 
Lloyd,  into  a  great  metropolitan  daily 
of  the  typical  London  type.  H.  W. 
Massingham  gives  it  a  literary  tone.  It 
has  always  been  a  champion  of  Liberal 
doctrine,  and  has  a  wide  circle  of  read- 
ers. To-day  it  belongs  to  the  group  of 
English  papers  that  is  fighting  for  a 
pacifist  policy  abroad  and  free  trade  at 
home.  The  editor  of  the  Chronicle  is 
H.  Sidebotham.  Its  circulation  is  con- 
fined largely  to  London.  Its  excep- 
tional staff  gives  it  a  certain  title  to 
leadership,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
enjoys  a  wide  popularity  among  the 
masses. 

Lord  Inverforth  —  Andrew  Weir, 
the  well-known  shipowner  —  finances 
the  journal.  This  gentleman  is  strictly 
a  business  man,  who  entered  public  life 
during  the  war  as  Minister  of  Muni- 
tions. He  is  not  ambitious  for  a  po- 
litical career,  or  deeply  interested  in 
political  matters,  and  leaves  the  man- 
agement of  the  Chronicle  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  its  editors. 

The  oldest  Liberal  paper  in  England 
is  the  Daily  News.  Charles  Dickens  was 
its  first  editor.  For  a  long  time  it  was  a 
magnet  for  men  who  knew  how  to  write 
and  had  something  to  say.  Its  golden 
age  is  past,  and  many  attribute  its  de- 
cline to  its  present  owner.  Neverthe- 
less, it  remains  a  popular  paper,  espe- 
cially in  circles  that  stand  close  to  the 


Liberal  movement.  There  are  able  men 
upon  its  staff,  and  it  is  the  principal 
British  champion  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. But  many  Liberals  regard  the 
future  of  this  daily  with  concern,  espe- 
cially since  its  present  proprietor,  Mr. 
Cadbury,  a  man  who  lacks  pliancy  and 
humor,  has  dispensed  with  the  services 
of  his  gifted  and  esteemed  editor,  A.  G. 
Gardiner.  This  paper  has  lost  credit 
likewise  with  the  cooling  enthusiasm  in 
England  for  the  League. 

The  Westminster  Gazette  is  a  more  or 
less  official  organ  of  the  'Wee  Frees'  or 
Independent  Liberals,  the  followers  of 
Asquith  and  Lord  Grey.  It  is  now  pass- 
ing through  a  transitional  stage,  due 
to  its  change  from  an  evening  to  a 
morning  paper,  and  has,  so  to  speak,  a 
new  position  to  conquer  for  itself.  Lord 
Cowdray,  its  principal  owner,  aspires 
to  make  it  the  leading  morning-paper 
of  London.  He  has  not  yet  succeed, 
and  meanwhile  he  has  sacrificed  the 
honorable  though  somewhat  academic 
position  held  by  the  old  Westminster 
among  evening  dailies.  Furthermore, 
J.  A.  Spender,  the  ablest  man  on  its 
staff,  has  withdrawn  from  active  man- 
agement since  the  change.  A  paper  of 
this  type  is  not  so  likely  to  thrive  when 
it  represents  an  Opposition  as  when  it 
espouses  a  positive  and  popular  pro- 
granune.  Lord  Cowdray  is  the  financial 
backer  of  the  Asquith-Grey  campaign, 
although  he  is  neither  a  politician  nor 
a  journalist,  but  a  self-made  British 
manufacturer. 

No  other  journal,  however,  rivals  the 
unique  position  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian  as  the  leading  Liberal  organ 
in  Great  Britain.  That  journal  has 
never  been  the  slave  of  a  party,  nor  has 
it  been  reduced,  like  most  of  the  great 
London  dailies,  to  serving  purely  mon- 
etary ends.  It  is  the  spokesman  and 
the  inspirer  of  the  spontaneous  Liberal- 
ism of  the  British  nation.  It  recognizes 
no  dqgnms  and  no  party  fetish,    It 
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checks  its  ideals  by  actualities.  Just 
now  it  generally  supports  Lloyd  George, 
hoping  thereby  to  further  the  progress 
of  radical  Liberalism.  The  Gtmrdian  is  a. 
journal  of  broad  general  interests,  but 
avoids  sensationalism.  It  thrives  in  the 
free  atmosphere  of  industrial  Lanca- 
shire, and  probably  could  not  preserve 
its  characteristic  poise  and  measure  in 
London. 

In  judging  the  influence  of  this  jour- 
nal one  should  not  be  deluded  by  its 
relatively  small  circulation.  Its  price 
and  its  location  prevent  its  having  the 
immense  sale  of  some  of  the  great  met- 
ropolitan newspapers,  but  its  political 
influence  is  very  great.  Respect  for 
knowledge,  experience,  and  culture  is 
one  of  an  Englishman's  most  excellent 
qualities.  In  case  of  the  Guardian^  this 
respect  is  enhanced  by  popular  regard 
for  the  venerable  owner  and  editor,  Mr. 
Scott,  a  man  who  has  possessed  the  fac- 
ulty of  rearing,  or  gathering  to  himself, 
a  whole  school  of  able  young  disciples. 
Many  of  these,  to  be  sure,  eventually 
find  positions  elsewhere — journalists 
move  about  more  in  Great  Britain 
than  in  Germany  —  but  they  take  with 
them  the  Manchester  Guardian  tradi- 
tion, and  have  retained  their  intimate 
personal  relations  with  their  old  master. 
Massingham,  the  editor  of  the  Nation^ 
Sidebotham  and  Hamilton  of  the  Chron^ 
icle,  F.  Hirst,  the  former  editor  of 
Common  Sense^  and  many  others  are 
graduates  of  this  school.  Scott's  influ- 
ence is  also  manifest  in  the  New  States- 
man, He  is  a  real  power  in  British 
journalism. 

One  searches  in  vain  for  a  real  repre- 
sentative Labor  press  in  England,  al- 
though there  are  twelve  million  work- 
ers, mostly  trade-unionists,  in  that 
country.  The  Daily  Herald,  which  as- 
pires to  this  position,  is  in  the  hands  of 
men  unfitted  for  their  task.  To  be 
sure,  the  Herald  cannot  be  utterly 
overlooked;  but  it  does  not  voice  the 


real  sentiment  of  Labor.  Georgd 
Lansbury,  its  chief  editor,  is  regarded 
by  many  people  as  a  crank.  The  paper 
is  still  in  a  plastic  stage,  where  it  is 
likely  to  undergo  radical  transforma^ 
tions.  The  great  labor-unions  have  a 
host  of  special  publications  that  receive 
their  dispatches  from  the  'Labor  News 
Service,'  but  they  do  not  fill  the  place 
of  a  first-class  daily. 

This  absence  of  an  aggressive  politi- 
cal Labor  press,  and  a  certain  lack  <tf 
virility  in  most  of  the  Liberal  organs, 
leaves  advanced  opinion  in  Great  Brit- 
ain without  adequate  newspaper  chan- 
nels of  expression.  A  number  of  week- 
lies and  monthlies  help  to  fill  this  gap* 
The  Labor  cause  is  vigorously  repre- 
sented by  the  New  Statesman^  by  the 
recently  founded  Labor  Monthly^  and 
by  Foreign  Affairs,  The  Nation  and  the 
AthencBum,  edited  by  Massingham,  is 
known  the  world  over.  The  Spedator 
represents  moderate  Conservatism. 
Some  Sunday  papers  also  hold  an  hon- 
orable rank  among  British  journab 
and  exercise  an  appreciable  influence 
through  their  wide  circulation.  The 
oldest  and  the  most  important  of  these 
is  the  Observer,  Under  Garvin's  editor- 
ship it  has  acquired  great  popularity, 
and  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  best 
all-round  type  of  English  newspaper. 
The  bitter  personal  attacks  upon  Lloyd 
George,  especially  by  the  Northdiffe 
Press,  have  made  Garvin  a  more  gen- 
erous supporter  of  the  Premier's  policies 
than  was  altogether  desirable  from  a 
strictly  newspaper  point  of  view.  Next 
to  the  Observer,  in  this  class  of  journals, 
comes  the  Sunday  Times,  which  politi- 
cally represents  about  the  same  tmden- 
cies  as  its  colleague. 

To  summarize  the  situation  in  a 
word,  the  sensational  and  profit-seek- 
ing press  beclouds  the  journalist  world 
of  England.  Beneath  this  fog  mantle, 
however,  there  survive  many  news- 
papers diat  are  true  organs  of  public 
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opinion  and  are  creative  forces  in  polit- 
ical affairs.  As  a  rule  these  newspa- 
pers are  moderately  Conservative.  The 
tendency  toward  vast  press-monopo- 
lies is  a  powerful  one,  and  is  still  in  the 
ascendant.  These  great  aggregations 
threaten  to  tyrannize  public  opinion, 
and  thus  to  make  themselves  the  dic- 
tators of  an  ostensibly  democratic  state. 
The  danger  is  lessened,  however,  by  the 


fact  that  England's  press  millionaires 
are  not  primarily  interested  in  politics, 
and  possess  Uttle  capacity  for  public 
affairs.  Meanwhile,  the  number  of  hon- 
est and  earnest  poUtical  writers  asso- 
ciated with  the  English  press  is  very 
large;  and  if  the  Liberal  and  Labor 
Parties  come  into  power,  the  influence 
of  such  men  is  likely  to  become  even 
greater  than  it  is  at  present. 
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[The  foUoioing  article  is  aomewhai  abhreviaied  from  a  chapter  of  the  author's  six-volume 
work.  Notes  on  the  Russian  Revolution.  AT.  Suchanov  was,  for  a  time,  a  member  of  the 
Zimmerwald  Socialist  group  in  Switzerland,  with  which  Lenin  and  other  Bolshevist  leaders 
were  associated;  but  he  later  became  alienated  from  both  the  Socicd-Revoluiionary  and  the 
Bolshevist  wings  of  the  party.] 


From  Die  Neue  Rundschau,  July 
(Beblin  Liberal  Monthly) 


The  crowd  before  the  Finland  Rail- 
way Station  filled  the  whole  square, 
stopping  traffic  and  scarcely  permit- 
ting a  street  car  to  pass.  A  magnificent 
gold-embroidered  banner  stood  out 
among  the  forest  of  red  flags  that 
fluttered  above  the  throng.  It  bore 
the  legend  of  the  Bolsheviki:  'Central 
Committee  of  the  Russian  Social-Dem- 
ocratic Party.'  Soldiers,  also  under 
red  banners,  took  their  position  at  the 
side  entrance  of  the  building,  where 
the  former  imperial  waiting-room  was 
situated. 

Numerous  automobiles  were  hum- 
ming and  chugging.  Two  or  three 
great  tanks  reared  their  ugly  forms 
above  the  bystanders.  Some  unknown 
mechanical  monster  suddenly  emerged 
from  a  side  street,  frightening  and 
separating  the  crowd.  It  was  a  mount- 
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ed  searchlight  that  began  to  play  a 
brilliant  beam  upon  the  deep  sxu*- 
rounding  darkness,  conjuring  up,  as  if 
by  magic,  the  living  city  with  its  many- 
storied  houses,  telegraph  poles,  cluster- 
ing wires,  street  cars,  and  human 
figures. 

Various  delegations  arrived  and  took 
position  before  the  'parade  entrance' 
of  the  station.  They  did  not  succeed 
in  getting  into  the  building  proper,  and 
indeed  were  fully  occupied  keeping 
their  formation  intact  and  defending 
their  places  from  the  common  crowd. 
The  train  bearing  Lenin  was  due  at 
eleven  o'clock. 

I  walked  down  the  platform.  Here 
things  were  even  more  impressive  than 
in  the  square  without.  Troops  were 
drawn  up  along  its  whole  length,  ready 
to  present  arms  at  conmiand.   Every 
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few  feet  red  flags  were  fluttering,  and 
improvised  arches  in  red  and  gold  had 
been  erected.  My  glance  wandered 
bewildered  among  countless  mottoes 
of  welcome  and  revolutionary  inscrip- 
tions of  every  kind.  At  the  end  of  the 
platform  where  the  car  bringing  Lenin 
would  halt,  was  an  orchestra,  and  also 
a  group  of  representatives  of  the  Cen- 
tral Bolshevist  organization  with  flow- 
ers in  their  hands. 

Clearly  the  Bolsheviki,  who  have 
always  imderstood  how  to  put  their 
best  foot  forward  and  to  throw  dust  in 
the  eyes  of  others,  were  preparing, 
without  excessive  modesty  or  fear  of 
exaggeration,  a  great  triumph  for  their 
leader.  Moreover,  they  had  a  partic- 
ular reason  for  making  Lenin  appear 
a  great  hero  to  the  Petrograd  masses. 
He  had  come  to  Russia  through  Grer- 
many,  in  a  sealed  car,  thanks  to  the 
special  favor  of  an  enemy  Grovemment. 
No  matter  how  much  they  protested 
that  Lenin  had  been  forced  to  take 
this  route  because  of  the  hostility  of 
the  Allied  Governments  and,  above  all, 
because  of  the  hostility  of  the  so-called 
Revolutionary  Government  of  Russia 
itself,  it  was  certain  that  the  bour- 
geoisie and  their  adherents  would  make 
all  the  political  capital  possible  out  of 
Grennany's  concession  to  Lenin.  So 
it  was  all-important  to  counteract  such 
propaganda  at  the  outset  by  a  big  dem- 
onstration. 

And  indeed,  Lenin  did  not  have  any 
other  way  to  get  to  Russia.  The  very 
day  after  Lenin's  arrival,  April  4, 1917, 
a  telegram  reached  the  Executive 
Committee  from  Zurabov,  a  former 
member  of  the  second  Duma,  then  in 
exile,  worded  as  follows:  — 

Minister  Milyukov  has  sent  two  circular 
orders  to  Russian  consuls  forbidding  them 
to  issue  vis6s  to  exiles  who  are  subject  to 
special  international  control.  All  efforts 
to  pass  through  England  and  France  are 
therefore  fruitlett.  The  French  press  is  de- 


manding that  no  one  who  does  not  endorse 
Plechanov's  platform  shall  be  permitted  to 
pass  through. 

This  telegram  was  promptly  pub- 
lished. Mil3rukov  immediately  denied 
through  the  newspapers  tluLt  rach 
circular  orders  had  been  issued.  But 
he  did  confirm  the  existence  of  'an 
international  control,'  which  involved 
an  understanding  with  the  Allies  con- 
cerning the  passage  of  emigrants 
through  their  territories.  Zurabov 
then  stated  in  the  press  that  he  had 
personally  seen  Milyukov's  dispatch 
at  the  Copenhagen  Embassy,  and  he 
made  the  matter  the  subject  of  a  pub- 
lic interpellation  when  Milyukov  re- 
fused to  answer. 

When  news  was  received  that  the 
first  trainload  of  exiles  was  coming 
through  Germany,  it  caused  great 
concern  to  the  members  of  the  Bol- 
shevist Executive  Committee.  Many 
thought  it  a  great  blunder.  But  only  a 
few  condemned  it  without  qualifiica^ 
tion;  and  although  Lenin  hiniself  was 
the  only  person  implicated  at  the  out- 
set, the  Conunittee,  fully  apprised  of 
the  dangerous  possibilities  of  the  situa^ 
tion,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  en- 
dorse the  whole  'sealed  car'  plan,  to 
rally  to  thesupport  of  their  comrade,  and 
to  attack  vigorously  the  Government's 
effort  to  keep  the  exiles  from  returning 
to  Russia.  Several  of  us  talked  this 
thing  over  during  our  weary  waiting 
in  the  'Tsar's  Room'  at  the  railway 
station.  Indeed,  we  spent  a  tedious 
interval  there,  for  the  train  was  very 
late. 

Finally,  however,  it  arrived.  The 
orchestra  on  the  platform  struck  up 
the  Marseillaise,  and  there  was  tre- 
mendous cheering.  We  stood  in  the 
Tsar's  Room,  while  the  leading  Bolshe- 
viki greeted  the  newcomer  at  the  train 
itself.  Then  a  procession  was  formed. 
The  party  marched  down  the  platp* 
form  imder  the  impromptu  triumplial 
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arches,  to  the  sound  of  music,  and  filed 
out  between  rows  of  cheering  working- 
men  and  troops  presenting  arms. 

We  took  our  positions  in  the  centre 
of  the  Tsar's  Room,  ready  for  the  re- 
ception. It  was  a  momentous  occasion, 
beyond  the  power  of  my  humble  pen  to 
describe.  First  appeared  a  good  trade- 
unionist  leader,  in  the  r61e  of  master  of 
ceremonies,  just  like  a  police  officer  of 
the  good  old  times  annoimcing  the 
arrival  of  the  governor.  Without  the 
slightest  occasion  for  it,  he  shouted 
officiously:  'Comrades,  permit  me! 
Make  room,  comrades!  Permit  me, 
permit  me!*  Behind  hinit  at  the  head 
of  a  small  group  of  men,  Lenin  stepped, 
or  rather  ran,  into  the  imperial  waiting- 
room.  His  face  was  stolid;  he  had  a 
round  derby  on  his  head  and  a  great 
wreath  of  flowers  in  his  hand.  Bustling 
forward  to  the  centre  of  the  room,  he 
stopped  before  our  committee  as  if  it 
were  some  unexpected  obstacle.  Our 
leader  was  Tsheidze,  a  Georgian,  who 
was  Chairman  of  the  Petrograd  Work- 
ers' Coimcil,  and  a  melancholy  sort  of 
character.  He  delivered  the  following 
address  of  welcome,  not  in  the  formal 
manner  appropriate  for  such  occasions, 
but  rather  as  if  he  were  bestowing  upon 
the  newcomer  a  moral  admonition: — 

Comrade  Lenin!  In  the  name  of  the 
Petrograd  Soviet  of  the  Workers'  and  Sol- 
diers* Deputies,  and  the  whole  Revolution, 
we  welcome  you  to  Russia.  However,  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  principal  task 
facing  the  revolutionary  democracy  in  this 
period  of  crisis  is  the  protection  of  our 
Revolution  from  every  threat,  both  from 
within  and  from  without.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  this  object  will  best  be  at- 
tained, not  by  division  among  ourselves, 
but  by  closing  solidly  together  the  ranks 
of  the  whole  social  democracy,  and  we  hope 
that  you  will  join  with  us  in  this  common 
object. 

When  Tsheidze  ceased  speaking  I 
was»  personally,  astonished.  How  was 


this  welcome,  with  its  startling  'how- 
ever' in  the  middle,  to  be  taken?  But 
Lenin  had  apparently  been  put  on  his 
guard  and  knew  just  how  to  act.  He 
stood  there  as  if  the  whole  thing  did 
not  affect  him  in  the  slightest,  looked 
around,  glanced  at  the  faces  of  the 
people  about  him  and  then  up  at  the 
ceiling  of  the  imperial  waiting-room» 
shifted  his  great  wreath  of  flowers,  — 
which  did  not  harmonize  particularly 
with  his  appearance,  —  turned  his  back 
upon  the  delegation  of  the  Executive 
Conmiittee,  and  answered  as  follows :  — 

Beloved  conutules,  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
workmen!  I  am  happy  to  greet  in  you  the 
victorious  Russian  Revolution,  the  van- 
guard of  the  proletarian  world-army.  The 
predatory  imperial  war  is  the  beginning  of  a 
civil  war  throughout  Europe.  The  hour  is 
not  distant  when  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
at  the  summons  of  our  comrade  Karl  lieb- 
knecht,  will  turn  their  weapons  against 
their  exploiters,  the  capitalists.  In  Ger- 
many all  is  in  a  ferment.  Not  to-day,  but 
to-morrow,  any  day,  the  collapse  of  Euro- 
pean capitalism  may  be  upon  us.  The 
revolution  you  have  wrought  has  shaken 
world  capitalism  to  the  foundation  and 
opened  a  new  epoch.  Long  live  the  socialist 
world-revolution ! 

This  not  only  failed  to  answer 
Tsheidze's  speech  of  welcome;  it  was 
not  even  an  approving  echo  of  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  already  accomplished, 
as  that  revolution  was  conceived  by  all 
those,  without  distinction  of  party, 
who  had  witnessed  it  and  taken  part  in 
it.  A  curious  situation  indeed!  We  had 
been  laboring  day  and  night,  utterly 
absorbed  in  the  daily  tasks  of  the  Rev- 
olution and  the  imperative  exigencies 
of  the  moment,  which  do  not  always 
find  a  prominent  place  in  the  pages  of 
history.  Now  we  felt  as  though  a  blind- 
ing light  from  without  was  suddenly 
flashed  before  our  faces,  distorting  all 
our  recent  experiences  into  fantastic 
shapes.   Lenin's  voice,  from  the  mo- 
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ment  we  heard  it  in  the  railway  car, 
was  a  'voice  from  without,'  a  new  and 
more  strident  sound  piercing  our  ears. 

This  finished  the  official  and  public 
part  of  the  reception.  Already  the 
multitude  in  the  square  was  making 
vigorous  eflforts  to  push  through  the 
glass  doors  of  the  railway  station.  The 
mob  shouted  and  roughly  ordered  the 
new  arrivals  to  come  out  and  show 
themselves.  So  our  impromptu  master 
of  ceremonies  began  to  shout  again: 
'Permit  me,  comrades!  Make  way! 
Give  us  room!' 

Again  the  bands  struck  up  the  Mar- 
seillaise, cheers  rose  from  thousands  of 
throats,  and  Lenin  emerged  from  the 
entrance,  surrounded  by  red-and-gold 
embroidered  banners  and  illumined  by 
the  searchlight.  He  entered  an  auto- 
mobile that  stood  in  waiting,  but 
the  public  protested  vigorously.  Lenin 
must  mount  on  its  roof  and  make  a 
speech.  I  caught  a  fragment  of  a  sen- 
tence now  and  then:  '  .  .  .  part  in  the 
shameful  imperialistic  slaughter  .  .  . 
with  deceit  and  lying  .  .  .  Capitalist 
robbers!  .  .  .'  Then,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  Lenin  had  to  mount  a  tank  and 
speak  again;  finally,  preceded  by  the 
searchlight  and  accompanied  by  the 
band,  the  working  people,  the  soldiers, 
and  an  immense  crowd  of  mere  sp)ecta- 
tors,  this  vehicle  lumbered  forward  to- 
ward Petrograd,  to  the  former  palace 
of  the  dancer  Kshesinskaya,  now  the 
headquarters  of  the  Bolsheviki.  At 
almost  every  street-crossing  Lenin  held 
forth  from  the  top  of  the  tank,  address* 
ing  his  exhortations  to  a  new  crowd 
each  time;  consequently  the  procession 
advanced  at  a  snail's  pace.  Altogether, 
it  was  a  brilliant  reception,  a  veritable 
triumph,  a  symbol  of  coming  things. 

When  I  reached  the  street  in  front  of 
the  Kshesinskaya  house,  it  was  packed 
with  people  whom  Lenin  was  address- 
ing, in  a  voice  already  hoarse,  from  an 


upper  balcony.  I  stood  near  a  company 
of  soldiers  who  had  escorted  the  pro- 
cession along  the  entire  route.  From 
the  balcony  we  heard:  *  .  .  .  capital- 
ist robbers  .  .  .  extermination  of  the 
people  of  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few  exploiters  .  .  .  Defending  your 
firesides  means  .  .  .  defending  the  cap- 
italists against  other  capitalists!  •  .  .* 

A  voice  from  the  midst  of  the  milU 
tary  escort  growled:  *We  ought  to  let 
daylight  through  him  for  thatl  •  .  . 
What  is  it  he  is  saying?  .  .  .  listen 
to  that!  ...  If  he  just  came  down 
here,  we'd  show  him  what's  what.  .  .  • 
We  'd  show  him.  .  .  .  That 's  why  the 
Germans  let  him  .  .  .  Ah,  we  ou^t 
to  .  .  .' 

I  don't  know  why  they  did  n't  'show 
him  what 's  what '  when  he  spoke  frcMn 
a  more  accessible  point.  I  hardly  think 
they  would  have  'shown  him  what^s 
what'  if  he  had  been  down  amcHig 
them.  But  their  remarks  were  interest-' 
ing  none  the  less. 

Quite  unexpectedly,  I  found  myself 
in  front  of  the  main  entrance  of  the 
building,  where  a  Bolshevist  workman 
was  sternly  and  energetically  sifting 
from  a  throng  of  applicants  the  few 
favored  ones  who  were  to  be  admitted. 
When  he  spied  me,  he  let  me  in,  in  fact 
invited  me  to  enter.  I  found  only  a  few 
inside;  obviously  the  crowd  had  been 
thoroughly  sifted.  The  Bolshevist 
leaders  whom  I  met  in  Kshesinskaya 's 
apartments  were  very  hospitable.  I 
still  feel  grateful  to  them  for  the  im- 
pressions I  brought  back  on  that  night 
of  April  3, 1917. 

The  former  apartments  of  the  fa- 
mous dancer  looked  rather  barren.  The 
beautiful  ceilings  and  walls  contrasted 
oddly  with  the  scanty  furniture,  the 
rude  tables,  chairs,  and  benches  which 
had  been  brought  in  for  office  use  by 
the  new  occupants.  Kshesinskaya's 
belongings  had  been  carried  off,  except 
for  an  occasional  article  that  had  been 
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apparently  overlooked  —  magnificent 
plants,  and  here  and  there  an  artistic 
piece  of  furniture  or  an  ornament. 

In  the  dining-room  above,  tea  and 
breakfast  were  being  served.  I  was 
invited  to  join  the  party.  The  fare  was 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  usual  at 
the  Executive  Committee.  A  curious 
combination  of  ceremoniousness  and 
jubilant  satisfaction  characterized  this 
first  meal  of  the  Bolsheviki  with  their 
chief.  They  showed  him  most  remark- 
able reverence. 

Lenin  was  not  in  the  dining-room 
when  I  entered,  having  been  called  to 
the  balcony  again  to  make  another 
speech.  I  started  out  also  to  listen,  but 
met  him  coming  back.  When  I  men- 
tioned my  name  he  greeted  me  in  an 
excited  and  vivacious  way,  but  very 
cordially:  *Ah,  ah,  Himmer-Suchanov, 
awfully  glad  to  see  you!  We  have  dis- 
puted a  little  over  the  land  question. 
You  know,  I  have  kept  track  of  your 
break  with  the  Social  Revolutionaries. 
Then  you  joined  the  Internationalists. 
I  got  your  pamphlets.' 

Lenin  smiled,  half-closing  his  twin- 
kling eyes  and  shaking  his  head,  and  led 
me  back  into  the  dining-room.  We  sat 
side  by  side  at  the  table  and  continued 
our  conversation,  discussing  problems 
of  the  moment.  Lenin  laughed  in  his 
characteristic,  rather  harsh  and  rough 
way,  and  attacked  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee without  mincing  words.  He 
paid  his  compliments  to  'revolutionary 
patriotism,'  and  f>articularly  to  the 
leaders  Zeretelli  and  Tsheidze,  and 
Steklov.  I  defended  them.  But  Lenin 
would  have  none  of  it  and  called  Stek- 
lov an  outright  'social  lackey.'  How- 
ever, our  debate  was  soon  interrupted  by 
the  jealous  acolytes  of  the  great  master. 

Kamenev  shouted  from  the  other 
end  of  the  table:  'Nikolai  Nikolaevich, 
that  will  do!  You  can  talk  that  over 
some  other  time.  You  are  robbing  us 
of  Ilyich/ 


Our  breakfast  was  a  short  one.  We 
were  told  that  some  two  hundred  mem- 
bers of  the  Party  were  down  below, 
waiting  for  an  interview.  And  indeed, 
when  we  descended  to  the  former  draw- 
ing-room, we  found  a  large  company 
already  gathered  there.  It  consisted 
mostly  of  workingmen,  professional 
revolutionaries,  and  young  girls.  There 
were  not  enough  chairs  for  everybody, 
and  half  of  the  people  were  either  stand- 
ing about  uncomfortably  or  sitting  on 
tables.  Someone  was  elected  chairman, 
and  speeches  of  welcome  started.  This 
was  rather  monotonous,  though  every 
now  and  then  some  curious  trait  of 
Bolshevist  Party  life  would  come  to  the 
surface.  I  realized  at  once  that  the 
whole  Bolshevist  movement  was  held 
together  solely  by  the  steel  bonds  of  its 
intellectual  centre  abroad.  Finally  the 
reports  and  speeches  of  welcome  were 
over.  Then  the  glorified  Grand  Master 
of  the  Order  rose  to  reply. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  way  he  thun- 
dered at  them  —  the  way  he  struck  out 
unsparingly  right  and  left,  not  only 
against  myself,  the  heretic  who  acci- 
dentally was  present,  but  also  against 
all  orthodox  Socialists.  Let  me  empha- 
size that  no  one  expected  anything  like 
this.  It  was  as  if  the  elements  had  been 
let  loose  and  a  relentless  spirit  of  de- 
struction that  knows  no  obstacles,  no 
hesitation,  no  human  difficulties,  no 
commands  of  prudence,  was  raging 
through  Kshesinskaya's  drawing-room, 
over  the  heads  of  these  entranced  dis- 
ciples. 

Lenin  is  a  good  talker  —  not  an  ora- 
tor with  rotund,  resounding  periods, 
vivid  metaphors,  appealing  pathos,  or 
witty  repartee,  but  a  speaker  of  im- 
mense aggressive  force,  with  a  keen 
power  of  analysis  that  dissects  before 
the  eyes  of  his  listeners  the  most  com- 
plicated progranmies  and  problems  into 
their  simplest  and  most  rudimentary 
elements.  He  hammers  his  facts  into 
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the  heads  of  his  listeners  over  and  over 
again,  until  his  hearers  are  almost  re- 
duced to  unconsciousness,  until  they 
are  helpless  and  hypnotized. 

On  later  occasions,  when  I  listened 
to  Lenin  as  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, I  almost  regretted  that  the 
earlier  speaker,  the  brilliant,  irrespon- 
sible agitator  and  demagogue,  had  dis- 
appeared. Time  transformed  Lenin 
from  a  rebel  to  a  defender  of  authority, 
and  during  this  period  of  superhuman 
toil  his  gifts  as  an  impressive  speaker 
van  ished .  He  became  shallow  and  triv- 
ial; his  speeches  thinned  out  to  endless 
variations  of  the  same  theme.  But  all 
that  came  later,  under  the  weight  of 
responsibility.  At  the  time  of  which  I 
am  speaking  Lenin  still  possessed  the 
power  of  shaking  the  souls  of  men  by 
the  force  of  his  words,  by  his  powerful 
oratory.  He  talked  for  nearly  two 
hours.  Naturally  he  began  with  the 
great  world-revolution  that  he  pre- 
dicted as  imminent.  He  scored  the 
'peace  policy'  of  the  Soviets,  and  re- 
pudiated it  utterly.  He  demanded  that 
the  local  Soviets  should  have  supreme 
authority,  which  was  tantamount  to 
repudiating  the  State. 

When  he,  who  hitherto  had  been 
known  as  a  Social  Democrat,  launched 
forth  this  formula,  not  only  did  he 
astound  people  like  myself,  but  he  pro- 
duced no  little  confusion  and  bewil- 
derment in  the  minds  of  the  better- 
educated  of  his  disciples.  Then  he 
proceeded  to  discuss  the  land  question, 
advocating  *  organized  expropriation ' 
at  once,  without  waiting  for  a  more 
favorable  opportunity,  without  delay- 
ing for  the  Government  to  act.  Final- 
ly he  thundered  his  denunciations  a 
second  time  against  the  Socialists.  The 
Socialism  of  to-day  was  the  worst  enemy 
of  the  proletariat.  The  very  name 
*  Social  Democrat'  was  defiled  by  trea- 
son. Without  a  moment's  delay  the 
people  must  overthrow  this  idol  of 


social  democracy,  with  its  feet  of  clay. 
They  must  cast  aside  this  'dirty  lin^i»* 
and  support  the  Communist  Party. 

At  length  Lenin  finished.  He  had 
said  much  during  these  two  hours.  It 
was  an  astounding  speech,  both  as  to 
form  and  content.  But  it  lacked  one 
thing,  as  I  saw  instantly  —  and  that  a 
very  significant  thing.  It  lacked  an 
analysis  of  the  objective  prerequiaiteB 
of  Socialism  in  Russia.  It  also  lacked 
any  hint  of  an  economic  pn^^mme. 

Long-continued  and  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause greeted  Lenin  when  he  con- 
cluded. The  countenances  of  most  of 
his  disciples  were  radiant  with  rapture 
and  unclouded  by  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  Happy,  harmless  fellows  I  But 
the  more  intelligent  ones  stared  fixed- 
ly during  the  applause  at  some  point 
in  the  distance,  or  gazed  confusedly 
around  them  with  unobserving  eyes» 
thus  betraying  their  utter  bewilder- 
ment. 

Their  master  had  given  the  stu- 
dents of  Marx  a  hard  nut  to  crack. 
I  looked  sharply  at  Kamenev,  who 
only  three  days  ago  had  been  'over- 
joyed' to  cooperate  with  Zeretelli  in 
favor  of  united  action.  When  I  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  this,  he  an- 
swered evasively:  'Just  wait.' 

I,  the  heretic,  turned  to  a  second  and 
a  third  of  the  orthodox  Socialists  pres- 
ent. I  wanted  to  find  out  what  it  all 
meant.  But  they  only  smirked,  shook 
their  heads,  and  did  not  know  what  to 
say.  So  far  as  I  can  recall,  no  one  spoke 
after  Lenin.  In  any  case,  no  one  op- 
posed his  views,  and  there  was  no  d^ 
bate  upon  what  he  said.  I  left  the 
building  and  walked  down  the  street 
feeling  as  if  my  head  had  been  beaten 
with  a  flail. 

Only  one  thing  was  clear  to  me: 
Lenin  and  I  would  henceforth  follow 
different  paths.  I  inhaled  with  delight 
a  deep  breath  of  fresh  spring  air.  It 
was  a  glorious  sunny  morning. 


CUBA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 


BY  LOUIS  MARINO  PEREZ 


[This  article  is  the  smbstance  of  an  address  delivered  by  the  cntthor  before  the  Cuban  Society  cf 
International  La/w.] 

From  Cuba  Contemporanea,  April 
(Havana  Political  and  Literary  Review) 


Cuba's  foreign  and  domestic  policies 
are  governed  very  largely  to-day  by  the 
economic  policy  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  now  involved  in  a  severe  crisis, 
when  a  clear  and  frank  discussion  of 
this  interdependence  is  imperative.  An 
immediate  clarification  and  settlement 
of  economic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  would  con- 
stitute a  great  and  decisive  step  forward 
toward  the  solution  of  our  own  economic 
problems,  and  would  vastly  improve  our 
political  conditions  at  home  and  our  re- 
lations with  other  countries. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  nature 
and  importance  of  the  economic  ties 
between  Cuba  and  the  United  States, 
it  is  well  to  enumerate  at  the  outset  the 
latter  country's  business  interests  in 
Cuba,  the  conditions  that  force  our 
country  to  seek  close  conunercial  and 
financial  relations  with  our  neighbor, 
and  the  political  agreements  and  under- 
standings that  have  risen  out  of  this 
situation. 

According  to  the  most  recent  figures, 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  of  American 
capital  have  been  invested  in  the  sugar 
industry  and  alhed  enterprises  in  our 
country.  No  less  than  100  million 
dollars  in  addition  is  invested  in  other 
directions.  Consequently  American  citi- 
zens have  well  over  a  billion  dollars 
placed  in  Cuban  undertakings.  When 
the  reciprocity  campaign  was  at  its 
height,  twenty-one  years  ago,  the 
American  Club  of  Havana  laid  great 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  Americans 


at  that  time  had  80  million  dollars 
invested  in  our  country.  The  increase 
since  that  date  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  significant  phenomena  of  our 
national  life. 

Our  Government  has  made  four 
foreign  loans:  in  1904  it  borrowed  85 
million  dollars;  in  1909,  16^  million 
dollars;  in  1914,  10  million  dollars;  and 
in  1922,  5  million  dollars.  This  money 
was  seciired  through  American  banks. 
Our  country  has  already  paid  upon  these 
loans  some  45  million  dollars  interest, 
nearly  all  of  which  has  gone  to  Ameri- 
can capitalists. 

During  the  single  year  of  1920,  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  to  Cuba 
aggregated  515  million  dollars.  Our 
country  took  fourth  place  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States,  being  pre- 
ceded only  by  England,  Canada,  and 
France.  These  figures  reached  a  more 
normal  level  in  1921,  when  they  fell 
just  under  188  million  dollars.  None 
the  less  this  is  an  important  item  in 
America's  foreign  trade,  for  it  consists 
mainly  of  articles  manufactured  in  the 
United  States.  Within  twenty  years 
the  value  of  goods  shipped  annually 
from  that  country  to  Cuba  has  risen 
from  28  million  dollars  to  an  average 
of  about  200  million  dollars,  and  the 
proportion  of  our  total  imports  coming 
from  that  country  has  risen  from  42  to 
75  per  cent.  In  order  to  sell  to  the  best 
advantage  in  Cuba,  many  American 
firms  have  established  branches  or 
agencies  in  this  country.    These  branch 
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houses  have  become  an  important  fea- 
ture of  our  business  life.  Ohir  northern 
neighbors  have  benefited,  therefore,  not 
only  by  selling  us  their  goods,  but  also 
by  the  colonization  of  their  fellow  cit- 
izens as  traders  in  our  territory. 

We  have  just  referred  to  the  vast 
amount  of  American  capital  invested  in 
our  sugar  industry.  At  the  lowest 
estimate  three  fifths  of  our  mills  and 
plantations  are  now  owned  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  these  mills 
produce  more  sugar  than  is  produced 
under  the  American  flag,  from  cane 
and  beets  together:  more  than  the  total 
output  of  Louisiana,  Porto  Rico,  the 
Philippines,  and  the  beet  fields  of 
California  and  the  Middle  West  com- 
bined. To  cite  the  actual  figures,  mills 
owned  by  American  citizens  in  Cuba 
produced  during  the  last  year  2,570,000 
tons  of  sugar.  This  does  not  include 
mills  operated  by  the  citizens  of  other 
countries  but  financed  by  American 
capitalists  and  virtually  under  Ameri- 
can control.  During  the  same  season  all 
the  mills,  both  beet  and  cane,  operating 
under  the  American  flag,  produced  a 
total  of  only  2,297,000  tons. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  too,  that 
Americans  own  or  control  the  steam- 
ship lines  carrying  passengers  and  freight 
between  Cuba  and  the  United  States, 
from  which  they  draw  a  revenue  of 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  They  jilso 
have  large  investments  in  Cuban  rail- 
ways, public  works,  telephones,  cables, 
power  plants,  banks,  mines,  and  tobacco 
and  fruit  plantations,  as  well  as  in 
hotels  and  miscellaneous  undertakings. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  reckon  their 
whole  investment  in  enterprises  of  this 
class,  as  we  have  done,  at  more  than 
100  million  dollars. 

So  extensive  has  been  this  penetra- 
tion of  Cuba  by  American  capital  and 
enterprise,  that  we  are  compelled  to 
recognize  that  the  progress  of  com- 
merce, industry,  and  finance  in  our 


country,  during  the  past  few  yean,  hat 
been  due  mainly  to  American  initiative^ 
and  that  our  economic  life  depends  al- 
most wholly  upon  this  force  for  its 
vigor  and  continuance.  Tlierefore,  both 
we  and  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  vitally  interested  in  a  stable 
economic  policy  on  the  part  of  that 
country  toward  ourselves. 

Cuba  must  maintain  these  intimate 
commercial  and  financial  relationa  with 
the  United  States  because  it  is  impera- 
tive for  her  to  have  a  market  for  her 
products,  particularly  sugar,  and  a 
source  from  which  she  can  procure 
capital  for  developing  her  resources. 

By  the  Piatt  Amendment,  the  United 
States  undertook  to  defend  the  inde- 
pendence of  Cuba  and  in  case  of  neces- 
sity to  maintain  security  of  life  and 
property  within  the  Republic.  While 
this  right  has  seldom  been  exercised 
directly,  its  recognition,  together  with 
the  close  diplomatic  relations  existing 
between  the  two  countries,  has  created 
an  atmosphere  of  security  and  confi- 
dence among  financiers  and  business 
men  that  has  induced  American  and 
foreign  capital  to  flow  freely  into  Cuba; 
and  the  rapid  business  expansion  that 
we  have  described  has  naturally  re- 
sulted from  this  condition.  The  Govern- 
ment and  all  classes  of  people  in  Cuba 
have  received  the  Americans  with  open 
arms.  Because  of  this  close  cooperation 
between  the  two  countries  and  their 
official  representatives,  American  citi- 
zens have  enjoyed  no  greater  facilities 
even  in  their  native  land  than  they  have 
in  Cuba  for  building  up  industrial, 
financial,  and  commercial  undertakingp. 
Our  policy  indeed  has  been  frankly  de- 
signed to  attract  American  money  and 
enterprise. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  liatt 
Amendment  and  theReciprodty  Treaty 
concluded  in  1903,  therefore,  business 
relations  between  the  two  countries 
have  always  been  on  a  special  'and 
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exceptional  international  basis.  These 
two  agreements  have  contributed  largely 
to  the  formation  of  the  economic  ties 
and  the  community  of  interest  we  have 
just  described,  and  to  creating  a  feeling 
of  permanent  harmony  between  the 
two  nations. 

During  the  recent  European  war,  the 
friendship  and  gratitude  of  Cuba  to- 
ward the  United  States  were  demon- 
strated by  our  actions.  Not  only  did 
we  ourselves  enter  the  war,  but  when 
the  United  States  Government  took 
the  sugar  crisis  in  hand,  Cuba  sold  her 
crop  to  that  country's  Sugar  Equaliza- 
tion Board  at  prices  fixed  by  that  body. 
But  when  the  war  was  over  and  the 
brief  period  of  abnormal  activity  that 
succeeded  it  had  ended,  there  came  an 
era  of  readjustment  and  falling  prices 
which  sadly  embarrassed  all  of  us.  At 
that  very  moment  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  saw  fit  to  enact  an  emer- 
gency tariff  that  went  into  force  on 
May  27,  1921. 

Its  effect  was  to  impose  a  heavy  tax 
on  the  Cuban  sugar-producer,  and  to 
benefit  at  his  expense  the  producers  of 
beet  and  cane  sugar  in  the  United 
States  and  her  dependencies.  This 
measure,  which  was  to  remain  in  force 
for  six  months,  has  now  been  in  exist- 
ence for  nine  months,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  it  permanent. 

I  do  not  intend  to  enter  here  upon 
an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  sugar 
question.  We  are  only  interested  to-day 
in  the  broad  general  policy  that  lies 
behind  such  legislation.  No  one  can 
deny  that  this  measure  is  highly  prej- 


udicial to  Cuba,  although  it  might  be 
justified  as  necessary  to  protect  trade 
and  industry  in  the  United  States.  But 
any  industry  that  lives  only  by  grace 
of  a  duty  of  almost  100  per  cent  is 
clearly  a  fragile  and  artificial  one. 
Since  its  survival  will  be  purchased  by 
the  ruin  or  serious  prostration  of  our 
own  sugar  industry,  by  the  economic 
distress  of  our  country,  and  by  the 
depreciation  of  the  inmiense  American 
capital  invested  in  Cuba,  and  since  it 
will  bring  to  a  halt  the  growing  com- 
merce  between  the  two  countries,  I 
cannot  but  regard  the  law  as  unnatural 
and  contrary  to  the  interests  of  both 
nations.  Our  situation  is  not  that  of  a 
petitioner  asking  favors.  Cuba  does,  it 
is  true,  benefit  largely  from  her  close 
economic  relations  with  the  United 
States;  but  the  latter  country  profits 
likewise  by  her  investments  in  Cuba 
and  by  her  trade  with  us.  We  are  in- 
volved in  an  economic  crisis  which  we 
are  experiencing  in  common  with  the 
United  States,  and  in  virtue  of  the  pe- 
culiar conditions  under  which  our  rela- 
tions with  that  country  have  developed, 
we  feel  the  right  to  demand  just  treat- 
ment and  consideration  from  her.  Un- 
less we  receive  that,  we  shall  suffer 
greatly  and  the  United  States  will  suffer. 
For  the  two  countries  cannot  escape  a 
close  economic  union.  Last  of  all,  no 
great  nation  that  loves  justice  can  in- 
sist upon  its  right  to  control  the  policies 
and  acts  of  another  nation  unless  that 
right  is  supported  by  a  reciprocal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  welfare  of  that 
country. 


UNPLEASANT  RUMORS 


BY  ROBERT  DELL 


[So  insistent  are  the  rumors  of  serious  scandals  in  connection  with  the  restoration  cf  the  dm^ 
astated  regions  in  France,  that  the  subject  should  be  brought  into  the  sunlight,  even  if  iihe  ani^ 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  exaggerations  and  refuting  unjust  accusations.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that,  since  every  taxpayer  in  the  United  States  is  indirectly  a  creditor  of  Europe,  questume  of 
this  kind  have  a  practical  interest  for  our  people.] 


From  the  New  Statesman,  August  19 
(Liberal  Labor  Weekly) 


M.  PoiNCARfe  has  more  than  once 
asserted  that  the  French  Government 
has  already  spent  90,000  million  francs 
on  the  restoration  of  the  devastated 
region.  M.  Viviani,  when  he  was  in 
London  for  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  put  the  figure  at  80,000  mil- 
lions. Li  a  statement  recently  issued, 
however,  M.  Poincar6  modified  his  pre- 
vious assertions  and  said  that  the 
90,000  million  francs  had  been  expend- 
ed 'on  behalf  of  Germany,'  which  pre- 
sumably means  that  they  represent  the 
total  of  the  extraordinary  Budgets  of 
'recoverable  expenditure,'  including 
war  pensions,  since  the  Armistice. 
Half  the  amount,  M.  Poincarfi  said, 
had  been  spent  on  the  devastated 
territory. 

'Certain  eminent  Frenchmen'  in  the 
mission  to  the  London  Conference,  who 
expressed  their  views  to  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  Manchester  Guardian  (August 
10),  returned  to  M.  Viviani's  figure  and 
said:  'In  the  last  three  years  our  Gov- 
ernment has  raised  loans  amounting  to 
£l  ,600,000,000  to  restore  our  devastated 
areas,  and  this  sum  has  been  utilized  in 
rebuilding  the  homes  of  our  peasants, 
the  workshops  and  factories  of  our 
workmen,  the  mines  of  our  mining 
population  —  the  cost  of  which  should 
have  been  borne  by  Germany.' 

But  it  would  be  rash  to  put  too  much 
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confidence  in  the  information  supplied 
by  gentlemen  whose  views  about 
figures  are  as  hazy  as  those  of  the 
eminent  Frenchmen  in  question  appear 
to  be.  As  regards  the  precise  sum  ex- 
pended on  the  devastated  r^on»  I 
leave  the  eminent  Frenchmen  to  fight 
the  matter  out  with  M.  Poincar6.  Tlie 
safest  conclusion  is  that  none  of  these 
varied  and  conflicting  estimates  can  be 
relied  on,  but  that  a  lot  of  money  has 
been  spent. 

Of  one  thing  we  can,  however,  be 
quite  certain.  It  is  not  true  that  80,000, 
or  even  45,000,  million  francs  have  been 
spent  on  rebuilding  houses,  factories, 
workshops,  and  mines,  for,  if  it  were 
true,  they  would  all  be  rebuilt,  and  that 
is  far  from  being  the  case.  It  may  be 
that  during  the  last  three  years  the 
French  Parliament  has  voted  45,000 
million  francs  or  more  for  the  devastated 
region,  but  the  fact  that  the  French 
Parliament  has  voted  a  sum  of  money 
for  a  particular  purpose  is  no  proc^ 
that  it  has  been  used  for  that  purpose. 
We  know,  in  fact,  that  4000  million 
francs  out  of  the  parliamentary  grants 
for  the  devastated  r^on  were  spent 
on  equipping  the  Polish  army.  We  do 
not  know  how  much  more  has  found 
its  way  to  similar  destinations.  The 
French  Government  has  had,  during 
the  last  three  years,  a  good  deal  of 
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expenditure  that  it  would  have  been 
inconvenient  to  reveal  in  the  Budget  — 
too  much  to  be  covered  by  the  secret 
service  vote.  I  suspect  that  the  ex- 
traordinary Budget  of  'recoverable 
expenditure'  to  some  extent,  at  least, 
answers  the  purpose  of  'sundries'  in 
the  household  accounts  of  a  lady  with 
no  head  for  figures. 

The  sum  of  80,000  million  francs  is 
equivalent  to  something  like  30,000 
million  gold  francs.  As  I  said  in  a  pre- 
vious article,  the  highest  serious  esti- 
mate of  the  material  losses  in  the  dev- 
astated region  is  15,000  million  gold 
francs.  M.  Ren6  Pupin,  who  gives 
that  as  a  maximum,  is  probably  the 
best  authority  on  the  matter  in  France. 
I  do  not  include  in  the  category  of  seri- 
ous estimates  those  of  M.  Klotz  or  M. 
Loucheur,  or  estimates  in  which  the 
average  value  of  the  contents  of  an 
agricultural  laborer's  cottage  b  put  at 
£1200.  Even  the  amount  that,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Poincare's  second  thoughts, 
has  been  spirit  on  the  devastated 
region  exceeds  M.  Pupin's  maximum 
estimate.  Yet,  when  Mr.  Charles 
Roden  Buxton  was  recently  at  Saint- 
Quentin,  he  was  told  by  the  Mayor 
that,  out  of  some  14,000  houses  de- 
stroyed in  that  town,  only  5000  had 
even  been  taken  in  hand. 

A  great  deal  appears  to  have  been 
done  in  the  devastated  region  in  the 
way  of  remaking  roads  and  rebuilding 
bridges,  but  many  peasants  and  work- 
men are  still  living  in  temporary  wooden 
shanties,  and  many  towns  and  villages 
are  still  in  ruins.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of 
the  favorite  themes  of  French  propa- 
ganda that  this  is  the  case,  and  cinema 
films  are  sent  out  to  show  it.  It  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dev- 
astated region,  except  possibly  in  a 
very  few  isolated  cases.  I  am  told  that 
American  visitors  to  Verdun  leave  such 
handsome  checks  behind  them  that  the 
mayor  of  that  town  is  in  no  hurry  to 


rebuild  it;  but  that  must  be  quite  an 
exceptional  case. 

The  question  therefore  arises.  What 
has  become  of  all  the  money  voted  by 
Parliament?  Even  after  every  allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  grants  to  the 
Polish  army,  Kolchak,  Denikin,  Wran- 
gel,  Yudenich,  Petljura,  Mr.  Burtzeff, 
Mr.  Savinkov,  Bavarian  monarchists. 
Grand  Dukes,  Russian  'ambassadors,' 
and  all  the  other  interesting  prot6g6s  of 
the  French  Republic,  there  must  have 
been  a  lot  left.  A  very  well-known 
American  told  me  recently  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  'graft'  in  connection  with 
the  devastated  region  of  France  sur- 
passed anything  of  the  kind  ever  known 
in  any  country  or  any  age.  He  may 
have  exaggerated  slightly,  but  I  fear 
that  he  supplied  the  key  to  the  mystery. 

The  houses  of  Saint-Quentin  and 
other  towns  are  still  in  ruins  because 
the  money  that  should  have  rebuilt 
them  has  been  held  up  on  the  way. 
That  has  happened  in  France  before 
now.  During  the  war  the  French 
Government  on  a  particular  occasion 
advanced  150  million  francs  to  the 
Government  of  a  certain  small  Allied 
country.  When  the  loan  reached  the 
Government  in  question,  it  was  re- 
duced to  100  millions.  'Wheresoever 
the  carcase  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be 
gathered  together.' 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  gave  every  encouragement 
to  'graft'  in  this  matter  by  not  fixing 
the  amount  of  the  German  payment  for 
'reparations.'  Unlimited 'reparations'! 
Here  indeed  was  a  carcase  worth  pick- 
ing, and  the  vultures  were  on  it  at  once. 
The  consequences  were  described  by  a 
particularly  competent  French  econo- 
mist, M.  Francis  Delaisi,  in  the  Manches^ 
ter  Guardian  of  May  15,  1919. 

Happily  we  have  at  hand  inside  our  own 
frontiers  a  new  land.  .  .  .  Work  costing 
sixty  billions  is  waiting  to  be  done  there, 
according  to  the  official  report.  What  more 
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extensive  markets  could  you  dream  of? 
What  is  Morocco,  what  is  Indo-China,  com- 
pared with  these  ten  departments  waiting 
to  be  rebuilt?  But  it  is  essential  that  Allied 
products  should  not  penetrate  them,  for  in 
a  year  or  so  reconstruction  would  come  to 
an  end  and,  by  the  time  our  factories  were 
ready,  the  market  would  have  disappeared. 
Let  us  dose  them,  then,  to  the  foreign  im- 
porter, as  we  have  closed  Algeria  or  Mada- 
gascar. We  have  no  diplomatic  difficulties 
to  fear;  the  devastated  regions,  happily,  are 
in  France.  ...  It  seems  that  our  devas- 
tated regions  will  have  to  wait  until  the  fac- 
tories behind  them  are  ready  to  work  for 
them.  They  will  have  to  regulate  their 
needs  to  suit  the  convenience  of  those  who 
supply  them.  It  would  be  wrong  to  exhaust 
too  quickly  a  market  like  this.  .  .  . 

M.  Delaisi  recounted  how  restoration 
was  deliberately  delayed,  how  Roubaix 
spinners  were  prevented  from  import- 
ing machinery  that  they  had  bought  in 
America,  how  Ford  motor-cars  bought 
by  the  State  were  left  to  rust  in  the 
port  of  Bordeaux,  how  an  authority 
humorously  nicknamed  *  Reconstruc- 
tion Office'  regulated  and  prohibited 
imports  in  the  interest  of  the  *  great 
French  war-magnates  of  industry,'  who 
had  *  succeeded  in  putting  one  of  their 
number,  the  most  active  and  the  most 
intelligent,  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry 
charged  with  controlling  them.' 

This  was  the  first  scandal  of  the 
devastated  region,  but  it  was  not  the 
last.  Inunediately  after  the  Armistice, 
the  German  Government  offered  to 
restore  the  whole  devastated  region  at 
its  own  expense,  with  German  workmen 
and  German  material.  The  offer  was 
rejected  with  contumely,  as  was  every 
subsequent  offer  of  the  kind,  until  at 
last  the  Wiesbaden  agreement,  not  yet 
applied,  sanctioned  restoration  in  kind 
to  a  limited  extent.  When  the  French 
and  German  Trade  Unions  agreed  on  a 
practical  scheme  for  restoration  in  kind, 
the  prefects  were  sent  round  to  stir 
up  the  inhabitants  of  the  devastated 


region  against  it.  One  district,  which 
had  given  a  free  vote  in  favor  of  the 
scheme  by  a  large  majority,  was  in- 
duced under  official  pressure  to  give 
another  vote  against  it  by  a  small 
majority. 

One  of  the  German  Trade  Unionists 
who  went  to  the  devastated  r^on  in 
connection  with  the  proposal  told  me 
that  everywhere  the  German  delegates 
were  received  in  the  most  friendly  way 
and  that  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants 
seemed  to  be  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  the  scheme.  Thus  did  the  French 
Government,  as  M.  Delaisi  said,  delib- 
erately sacrifice  the  interests  of  the 
ruined  population  of  the  devastated  re- 
gion to  those  of  the  'great  French  war- 
magnates  of  industry.'  And,  having 
done  so,  it  appeals  to  the  world  to  have 
pity  on  'martyred  France,'  and  uses 
the  sufferings  of  the  devastated  region 
as  an  excuse  for  militarist  ambitions 
and  annexationist  designs. 

The  millions  that  were  to  be  recovered 
from  Germany  were  lavished,  —  with 
a  prodigahty  unsurpassed  even  during 
the  war,  —  not  on  the  ruined  inhabit- 
ants of  the  devastated  region,  but  on 
the  magnates  of  industry.  Contractors 
fixed  their  own  terms  and  no  questions 
were  asked.  Material  was  supplied  at 
top  prices.  Conmfiissions  flowed  in  an 
unending  stream  into  the  pockets  of 
innimierable  intermediaries.  Reckless 
extravagance,  shameless  corruption,  un- 
blushing favoritism  —  they  all  foimd 
their  excuse  in  that  eternal  refrain  of 
the  war,  ^UAUemagne  paiera.^ 

The  easiest  method  of  all  of  making 
money  out  of  the  devastated  r^on  is 
that  of  having  a  claim  for  property 
destroyed  —  provided  that  the  claim- 
ant is  rich  or  influential,  or  both.  In  the 
payment  of  compensation  the  practice 
consistently  adopted  is  that  of  paying 
the  rich  first.  It  is  the  habitual  practice 
in  France.  In  no  other  country  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  is  there  so  reli- 
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gious  an  observance  of  the  evangelical 
maxim:  'To  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given.'  The  workmen  of  Saint-Quentin 
cannot  get  their  houses,  but  the  owners 
of  *  their'  factories,  if  they  know  how 
to  work  the  piston,  get  the  money  for 
them,  whether  the  factories  are  rebuilt 
or  not.  And  they  get  it  on  a  generous 
scale.  The  French  Socialist  press  has 
published  case  after  case  of  scandalous 
overcompensation,  and  the  Socialist 
Party  has  raised  the  matter  in  Parlia- 
ment. But  who  in  France  cares  what 
the  Socialist  press  and  the  Socialist 
Party  say?  There  is  an  easy  reply  to  all 
such  revelations,  namely,  that  the  peo- 
ple that  make  them  are  paid  by  the 
'  Boches.'  As  the  French  public  is  firmly 
convinced  that  all  politicians  are  paid 
by  somebody,  such  a  reply  never  fails 
in  its  efi*ect. 

One  case,  however,  has  at  last  got  into 
the  law  courts.  The  Government  has 
steeled  itself  to  prosecute  a  gentleman 
at  Laon  who  successfully  claimed  about 
thirteen  million  francs  for  a  factory 
that  had  cost  him  250,000  before  the 
war.  It  appears  that  he  has  already 
received  four  and  a  half  millions  on 
account.  He  should  not  be  alone  in  the 
dock  —  if  ever  he  gets  there,  which  is 
doubtful,  for  many  things  may  happen 
in  the  course  of  a  French  instruction. 
There  are  only  two  alternative  expla- 
nations of  such  a  case  as  this:  either 
claims  are  admitted  without  the  small- 
est investigation,  or  somebody  has 
been  bribed.  Perhaps  both  explanations 
are  true. 

If  the  information  that  reaches  me 
is  accurate,  some  of  the  peasants  have 
shared  in  the  pickings.  For  I  am  told 
that  some  of  them  have  been  compen- 
sated on  so  liberal  a  Scale  that  they 
have  been  able  to  buy  large  quantities 
of  agricultural  machinery  —  almost  un- 
known before  the  war.  At  any  rate, 
the  methods  of  French  agriculture  will 


benefit.  The  chief  suflFerer  is,  of  course, 
the  town  workman  —  that  helot  of  the 
French  Republic. 

In  the  scandal  of  the  devastated 
region  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  causes 
of  the   critical   condition   of  French 
national  finances.    Had  the  German 
oflFer  to  restore  the  region  been  accepted, 
the  French  Parliament  would  not  have 
had  to  vote  a  sou  for  the  purpose,  and 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  bsdance  the 
Budgets  with  comparatively  moderate 
taxation.  For  the  'corrected'  value  of 
the  national  expenditure  last  year,  after 
deducting  the  expenditure  on  'recon- 
struction,' but  not  that  on  pensions, 
was  only  22  per  cent  more  than  the 
expenditure  in  1913,  and  the  difference 
was  more  than  accounted  for  by  the 
increase  in  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt.  Even  if  the  offer  had  been  rejected 
and  the  money  voted  by  Parliament 
had  been  honestly  spent,  the  devastated 
region  would  now  be  entirely  restored 
and  there  would  be  no  need  for  further 
expenditure  on  it.  As  it  is,  more  money 
has  been  voted  by  Parliament  than 
would  have  sufBced  to  restore  the  whole 
devastated  region,  and  yet  it  is  not  half 
restored.  Hence  M.  Poincarfi's  anxiety. 
Hence  the  demand  that  the  French  debt 
to  England  should  be  cancelled.  Hence 
the  frantic  efforts  to  squeeze  blood  out 
of  the  German  stone. 

We  should  not  allow  the  conduct  of 
the  French  Government  to  prevent  us 
from  sympathizing  with  its  victims  in 
the  devastated  region,  but  we  should 
point  out  to  those  victims  that  it  is 
not  Germany  that  they  have  to  blame 
for  their  present  plight.  On  the  con- 
trary, their  own  rulers  have  prevented 
Germany  from  repairing  the  damage 
done  by  the  war.  The  financial  diJKcul- 
ties  of  the  French  State  deserve  neither 
pity  nor  sympathy,  for  they  are  the 
consequences  of  a  dishonest  and  reck- 
less policy. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  VATICAN 

BY  VLADIMIR  POLIAKOFF 

From  the  Daily  Telegraph,  July  28,  August  S 
(London  Independent-Conservative  Daily) 


On  the  cap  of  the  man  who  was 
lazily  sweeping  the  dusty  Roman  street 
I  saw  a  shield  with  the  letters  S.P.Q.R. 
It  was  midday,  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun 
were  beating  straight  down,  and  the 
clouds  of  dust  whirled  up  by  the  man's 
broom  were  full  of  scintillating  particles. 

Suddenly,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was 
looking  out  upon  a  wide  plain.  Among 
the  whirls  of  dust  I  saw  advancing  the 
compact  squares  of  Rome's  legions. 
The  helmets,  the  shields,  and  the  corse- 
lets burned  in  the  sun,  and  the  spear- 
heads were  like  sparkling  flames.  Over 
the  squares  planed  the  eagles,  the 
world-conquering  eagles  of  Rome,  with 
talons  fixed  firmly  in  the  laurel  of  the 
wreaths  wound  round  the  bronze  tab- 
lets with  the  lettering  S.P.Q.R. 

Senatus  Populusque  Romanus  — 
the  Senate  and  the  People  of  Rome :  the 
formula  of  the  proud,  relentless  power 
which  transformed  a  township  on  seven 
petty  hillocks  into  the  capital  of  a 
world. 

The  clouds  of  dust  became  denser; 
the  legions  marched  into  them  and  dis- 
appeared. For  a  time  the  eagles  con- 
tinued to  fly  overhead,  then  they  too 
were  swallowed  up.  Suddenly,  out  of 
the  dust-clouds  emerged  the  man  with 
the  broom.  He  paused  in  his  work;  I 
asked  him  for  the  meaning  of  the 
letters  on  his  cap?  He  moved  his  hand 
in  a  slow,  carelessly  negative  gesture. 
*  These  letters?  Who  can  tell,  Signor? 
An  ancient  sign,  surely.  Something 
connected  with  the  Syndic.  But  maybe 
not.  .  .  •  An  ancient  sign  surely.  .  .  .' 
Then,  all  of  a  sudden  the  lazy  man's 
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eyes  flashed.  He  said  proudly:  'Rome 
is  so  old,  and  she  is  the  capital  of 
Christendom.' 

So,  hidden  away,  the  old  spirit  sur- 
vives. I  set  out  to  discover  its  hiding- 
place.  The  letters  S.P.Q.R.  I  found 
everywhere  —  on  all  municipal  build- 
ings, on  the  uniforms  and  caps  of  city 
employees,  on  tramway  cars,  even  on 
dustbins.  But  the  vision  of  the  eagles 
would  not  come  back.  Among  the 
kindly,  gay,  easy-going  people  I  met 
there  was  no  trace  of  the  ancestral 
virility.  If  it  is  true  that  in  the  soul  of 
every  nation  there  are  male  and  female 
characteristic  traits,  it  seems  to  me  that 
those  of  the  weaker  sex  predominate 
in  the  modem  Italian.  For  a  time  I 
thought  that  the  ancient  virile  spirit  of 
Rome  had  completely  disappeared. 

But  one  morning  I  was  in  St.  Peter's. 
Mass  was  being  sung  in  one  of  the  side 
chapels  of  the  great  basilica.  The  offici- 
ating priest  and  his  acolytes  were  mov- 
ing through  the  rhythm  of  the  service 
with  a  steadiness  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  Catholic  rite  and  which  creates 
an  impression  of  inmiutability.  My  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  the  canons, 
who  sat  at  the  left  of  the  altar  in  their 
ancient  carved  stalls.  They  were  a 
score  or  so,  old  and  in  the  prime  of  age, 
large  and  small,  but  all  impressive  in 
their  surplices»  with  boldly  moulded 
heads  proudly  raised  above  broad,  flat 
collars  of  old  lace. 

Suddenly  I  felt  the  presence  of  the 
eagles.  These  canons  were  taking  part 
in  the  service  as  if  they  were  marching 
into  battle.  I  sensed  the  warrior  spirit 
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even  in  the  oldest  of  them,  when  he  tot- 
teringly  stood  up  with  the  rest.  I  heard 
the  eagles  of  old  Rome  cutting  through 
the  air  with  bronze  pinions;  the  legions 
were  being  led  into  battle;  the  eagles 
were  planing  overhead  and  the  battle- 
cry  rose  in  thunder  to  heaven. 

I  think  it  is  Dean  Inge  who  has  said 
that  —  all  religious  questions  apart  — 
there  exists  a  Papal  State  in  the  world. 
I  quite  agree.  The  geographical  limits 
of  the  State  are  fluid,  but  its  existence 
is  proved  by  the  millions  of  faithful 
subjects  and  by  the  recognized  political 
status  of  its  directing  centre  at  the 
Vatican.  But  there  is  an  essential  dif- 
ference between  it  and  modem  political 
states,  in  the  sense  that  to  define  it  one 
must  apply  the  'fourth  dimension.' 
The  three  measurements  of  a  modem 
political  state  are  economics,  historical 
tradition,  and  political  necessity.  In 
the  case  of  the  Papal  State,  religious 
feeling  has  to  be  added,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say,  with  greater  exactitude, 
superimposed,  as  the  fourth  dimension. 

There  is  yet  another  difficulty  when 
one  discusses  anything  connected  with 
the  Vatican.  Time  there  is  not  meas- 
ured according  to  our  accepted  fwrms. 
While  we  think  in  days  usually,  in 
months  not  always,  in  years  very  sel- 
dom, and  in  generations  nearly  never, 
the  Vatican  thinks  in  centuries  ordi- 
narily, in  generations  fairly  often,  in 
years  only  under  the  pressure  of  un- 
usual circumstances,  in  shorter  periods 
never.  It  is  this  difference  in  the  meas- 
urement of  time  which  makes  the  Vati- 
can such  a  difficult  subject  for  the 
secular  political  investigator.  There  is 
no  time  limit,  in  the  usually  accept- 
ed sense,  for  the  Vatican's  poUtical 
thought.  At  least  it  is  not  limited  by  a 
lifetime.  The  Cardinal  who  at  the 
time  of  writing  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Vatican's  Foreign  Office  —  Segreteria 
di  Stato  —  is  a  very  old  man,  who  for 
thirty  years  has  been  connected  with 


political  affairs.  But  he  continues  to 
look  ahead  into  the  c^ituries.  He,  I 
believe,  is  the  only  stateatnan  in  Europe 
who  can  and  who  does  coolly  discuss 
the  possibility  of  Russian  Bolshevism, 
under  some  form  or  another,  enduring 
for  fifty  years  yet.  What  are  fifty 
years  for  the  Vatican?  Imagine  any 
other  European  statesman,  anxious  for 
the  success  of  his  butterfly  career, 
talking  in  this  cool  way  about  Moscow. 

Then  there  is  yet  another  great  dif- 
ference between  the  men  who  are  at  the 
head  of  affairs  at  the  Vatican  and  all 
others.  They  do  not  make  a  personal 
career.  Naturally  there  are  the  inevi- 
table personal  intrigues  and  petty  in- 
dividual bickerings,  but  there  is  not  (is 
this  for  better  or  for  worse?)  that  polit- 
ical competition  which  distinguishes 
life  in  our  modem  conmfiunities. 

The  men  at  the  Vatican  serve  an 
idea  which  they  deem  eternally  and 
victoriously  right.  They  look  with  con- 
tempt upon  simple  mortals  who  refuse 
to  isolate  certain  brain  areas,  who  are 
continually  the  victims  of  doubt,  and 
who  do  not  see  ahead  beyond  a  vague 
desire  to  make  the  world  a  fit  place  for 
their  direct  descendants  to  live  in. 

I  came  to  Rome  with  my  mind  open, 
although  I  certainly  was  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  activities  of  the  Vatican 
had  become  more  lively  during  the  war, 
and  had  considerably  increased  after  it. 
I  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  'Rome 
on  the  warpath,'  about  the  Vatican's 
schemes  to  annex  the  Russian  Church, 
and  about  many  other  ambitious  plans. 
Now  it  was  quite  clear  to  me  that  dur- 
ing a  stay  of  several  weeks  I  could  not 
expect  to  be  able  to  collect  many  facts 
by  the  method  of  direct  perscmal  inves- 
tigation. One  may  live  in  Rome  for 
months,  even  years,  without  coming 
any  nearer  to  real  insight  into  the 
policy  of  the  Vatican.  I  preferred, 
therefore,  to  seek  out  people  who,  by 
their  position  and  by  long  and  careful 
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study,  have  been  able  to  accumulate  a 
respectable  fund  of  information.  When 
one  has  the  chance,  as  I  had  it,  of  meet- 
ing a  great  number  of  such  well-in- 
formed people,  whose  views  often  di- 
verge considerably  from  each  other,  by 
cross-checking  the  replies  one  may 
obtain  a  good  view  of  many  interesting 
sides  of  a  question  which  would  have 
baffled  a  student  applying  the  method 
of  direct  personal  investigation. 

Before  interviewing  an  Italian  states- 
man of  any  standing  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day,  you  are  warned  that 
he  will  speak  freely  on  all  subjects  ex- 
cept relations  with  the  Vatican.  This 
is  characteristic  of  the  present  state  of 
affairs  in  Italy.  Abroad,  people  have 
been  talking  of  late  about  the  com- 
ing reconciliation  between  the  Vatican 
and  the  Italian  Kingdom.  What  they 
have  in  mind,  evidently,  is  the  out- 
ward sign  of  such  a  reconciliation.  For 
example,  a  great  deal  was  said  about 
the  present  Pope  breaking  with  tradi- 
tion at  his  election  and  coming  out  of 
the  self-imposed  prison  of  his  prede- 
cessors. 

I  doubt  if  such  a  reconciliation  can 
take  place  in  the  near  future.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Vatican  is  regulated  by  the 
so-called  Law  of  Guaranty,  which  was 
passed  by  the  Italian  Parliament  after 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  had 
been  abolished  in  1870.  By  this  law, 
which  the  Popes  have  not  ratified,  the 
exterritoriality,  the  right  to  diplomatic 
relations,  and  several  other  privileges 
of  the  Vatican  have  been  recognized. 
But  the  law  is  a  national  statute  passed 
by  the  Italian  Parliament,  and  there- 
fore can  be  changed  by  it.  If  the  Vati- 
can accepts  it  now,  as  many  of  its 
friends  advise,  where  is  the  assurance 
that  at  some  future  date  a  Socialist  or  a 
Communist  Parliament  will  not  abro- 
gate it?  The  Pope  would  then  find  him- 
self reduced  to  the  position  of  a  simple 
citizen  or,  perhaps,  to  something  even 


less.  Therefore  the  Vatican  cannot  ac- 
cept the  Law  of  Guaranty  until  out  <rf 
a  national  statute  it  is  transfonned 
into  an  international  instrument,  recog- 
nized by  all  the  civilized  States  assem- 
bled in  special  conclave  on  this  ques- 
tion. One  fails  to  see  when  and  how 
such  a  guaranty  can  be  achieved. 

This  is  the  juridical  objection  to  a 
formal  reconciliation,  but  there  are 
other  considerations  of  an  even  more 
weighty  character.  By  accepting  the 
Law  of  Guaranty,  and  by  coming  out 
of  his  present  aloofness  into  the  every- 
day life  of  Rome,  the  Pope,  however 
prudent  his  conduct,  will  become  Ital- 
ianized. Even  now  the  Vatican  is  ac- 
cused of  being  too  Italian.  When  the 
Pope  becomes  a  sort  of  glorified  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  'chaplain  of 
the  Savoyan  King,'  the  accusations 
will  increase  in  volume. 

The  Vatican  thinks  in  centuries,  and 
from  this  point  of  view  why  should  it 
ally  itself  to  a  dynasty  whose  existence 
in  its  eyes  has  not  yet  acquired  the 
element  of  time  to  recommend  it?  The 
Vatican  has  seen  so  many  kings  and 
captains  go. 

But  the  interest  of  the  Vatican  in  the 
life  of  the  country  is  intense.  Very  soon 
it  is  made  clear  to  the  impartial  ob- 
server that  its  influence  is  omnipresent. 
This  is  but  natural;  Catholicism  is  the 
religion  of  the  country,  which  is  curi- 
ously free  from  competing  schismatic 
sects.  People  are  either  Catholics  or 
without  religion.  At  present  there  is  a 
revival  of  religious  feeling  in  Italy,  as 
in  many  other  places  in  Europe,  and 
naturally  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Father  is  increased. 

In  the  life  of  a  nation  politics  are  not 
the  principal  object.  They  serve  only 
to  express  the  vital  processes  develop- 
ing in  the  national  body.  A  nation's 
politics  are  influenced  by  the  state  of  its 
mind  —  of  the  mind  of  the  individuals 
who  compose  it.    The  weight  of  the 
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Pope's  spiritual  influence  therefore 
makes  itself  felt  also  in  the  sphere  of 
Italian  politics.  If  the  Vatican  kept 
absolutely  aloof  from  all  that  happens 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the 
Montecitorio,  its  influence  would  nev- 
ertheless remain  an  important  factor. 

And  one  cannot  say  that  the  Vatican 
is  disinterested.  The  Pope  is  a  world 
figure  and  represents  a  world  interest. 
But  he  is  also  an  Italian,  and  so  are  all 
his  important  advisers,  like  Cardinals 
Gasparri  and  Vanutelli  and  many 
others.  To  put  it  moderately,  the  Vati- 
can does  not  actively  appear  in  Italian 
politics,  but  it  watches  over  them  with 
sustained  and  great  interest. 

While  I  was  in  Rome  a  member  of 
the  Diplomatic  Corps  accredited  to  the 
Holy  See  tried  hard  to  persuade  me 
that  the  live  force  which  is  at  the  head 
of  affairs  at  the  Vatican  is  composed  on 
an  international  basis  —  that  there  is 
*even  an  English  Cardinal.'  I  must 
honestly  confess  I  cannot  share  this 
view.  The  Vatican  is  essentially  Ital- 
ian. Not  to  speak  of  his  Holiness  him- 
self, the  principal  members  of  the  Curia 
are  Italians.  The  Cardinals  residing  in 
Rome  are  nearly  all  Italians.  The  State 
Secretariat,  through  which  the  Pope 
directs  the  most  important  affairs  and 
especially  those  connected  with  foreign 
relations,  is  quite  Italian.  The  three 
men  at  its  head  are  Italians  —  Cardinal 
Gasparri,  Monsignor  Borgongini-Duca, 
and  Monsignor  Pizzardi.  The  Council 
on  Extraordinary  Affairs,  to  which  the 
State  Secretariat  reports  on  important 
questions,  is  composed  of  thirteen 
Italians,  one  German,  and  one  Span- 
iard. 

Life  in  Italy  is  influenced  by  the  Vati- 
can through  three  channels:  (1)  the 
faithful,  (2)  direct  contact  with  the 
Government  at  the  Quirinal,  (3)  Parlia- 
mentary action.  The  first  does  not 
need  to  be  explained.  The  second  is 
brought  about  in  this  way:  although  no 
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direct  official  contact  exists  between  the 
Vatican  and  the  Quirinal,  there  are 
men,  mostly  belonging  to  the  old  black 
aristocracy,  who  are  the  living  connect- 
ing link  between  the  two  powers.  Par- 
liamentary action  is  exercised  through 
the  Popular  Party,  which  is  led  by  a 
Sicilian  priest,  Don  Sturzo.  Whatever 
the  Government  in  power,  the  Populars 
hold  the  balance. 

The  consunmiate  skill  with  which  the 
Vatican  has  kept  clear  from  commit- 
ment with  a  single  party  is  remarkable. 
The  programme  of  the  Populars  is  so 
elastic  that  according  to  desire  one  may 
find  in  it  socialistic  or  reactionary  ele- 
ments. Even  the  Communists  cannot 
say  that  the  Vatican  is  against  them. 
In  the  Catholic  revival,  of  which  the 
Eucharistic  Congress  held  last  May  in 
Rome  was  an  external  sign,  the  Com- 
munists are  allowed  to  take  a  share. 
For  example,  during  the  Congress  sol- 
emn processions  were  arranged  in  most 
of  the  Italian  towns,  and  also  in  Reggio, 
where  the  Communist  municipal  coun- 
cil is  reported  to  have  taken  part  in 
them. 

No  flowery  language  can  disguise  the 
fact  of  a  deeply  seated  antipathy  for 
France  in  Italy.  Nevertheless,  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Vatican,  France  and  Italy 
marched  united  to  the  attack  against 
the  British  mandate  for  Palestine.  It 
has  passed  unperceived  by  the  public 
that  Signor  Schanzer,  the  Italian  For- 
eign Minister,  during  his  visit  to  Lon- 
don in  the  beginning  of  July,  developed 
with  great  tenacity  the  thesis  of  the  de- 
fense of  the  Vatican's  interest  in  the 
Holy  Land.  For  the  first  time  the  Min- 
ister of  the  secular  Government  at  the 
Quirinal  has  officially  represented  the 
interests  of  the  Vatican.  This  is  a  fact 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  it  proves 
conclusively  my  remark  about  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Vatican  in  Italy. 

But  I  am  principally  interested  in 
the    Vatican's    policy    toward    those 
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parts  of  Europe  which  have  passed 
through  a  catastrophe  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude: the  Central  European  Succes- 
sion States,  with  their  Balkan  satellites 
and  Russia.  But  before  I  speak  of  this 
I  must  mention  an  important  fact — . 
I  mean  the  scheme  to  create  an  Oriental 
Catholic  Church. 

Let  me  explain.  In  Western  Europe 
and  in  America  the  Catholic  Church 
forms  one  whole.  In  France,  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  United  States,  or  in  Spain, 
when  a  Catholic  is  asked  about  his  re- 
ligion, he  answers:  *!  am  a  Catholic' 
In  Eastern  Europe  and  in  Asia  things 
are  different.  We  have  various  small 
churches,  which  recognize  the  Papal 
supremacy,  but  which  are  not  inter- 
dependent —  for  example,  the  Ukrain- 
ian Uniat  Church,  the  Greco-Catholics, 
and  some  others.  The  idea  is  that  an 
Oriental  Catholic  Church  must  exist, 
equivalent  in  all  respects  to  the  Occi- 
dental Roman  Catholic  Church,  with 
the  Pope  as  supreme  master.  I  will  say 
more:  I  think  that  in  the  mind  of  the 
men  at  the  Vatican  a  great  Oriental 
Catholic  Church  already  exists,  lacking 
only  external  forms  to  demonstrate  its 
existence  to  the  world.  And  this  idea 
must  have  been  germinating  for  a  long 
time.  This  impression  is  based  on  a 
curious  fact.  Few  people  have  com- 
mented upon  the  creation  by  Pope 
Benedict  XV  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Oriental  Church.  There  seems  to  be 
a  curious  connection  between  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  Russian  Revolution,  in 
March  1917,  and  the  decision  of  the 
Pope  to  carry  out  in  May  of  the  same 
year  what  must  have  been  a  carefully 
matured  plan.  Pius  IX  in  1862  founded 
the  College  of  the  Propaganda  Fidei  for 
the  Oriental  rite.  This  college  was 
transformed  on  May  8,  1917,  into  the 
Holy  Congregation  of  the  Church  of 
the  Orient.  The  Papal  motu  proprio 
clearly  speaks  about  a  *  Congregazione 
per  la  diiesa  orierUale^^  the  Oriental 


Church  being  mentioned  in  the  all- 
embracing  singular  instead  of  the  usual 
expression  about  the  'Oriental  Church- 
es.' The  Pope  himself  became  the 
Prefect  of  the  new  congregation,  a 
quite  unusual  distinction,  considering 
that  in  other  older  institutions  of  the 
same  sort  the  Prefects  are  chosen  from 
among  the  cardinals. 

The  charter  of  the  new  congregation 
is  interesting.  'To  thb  congregati<m 
are  reserved  all  affairs,  whatever  thior 
character,  referring  to  the  personnd, 
discipline,  or  rites  of  the  Oriental 
Churches,  even  if  these  affairs  are  of  a 
mixed  nature  —  that  is,  if  they  partly 
refer  to  things  or  persons  of  the  Latin 
rite.  This  congregation  will  enjoy  all 
the  same  rights  over  the  Churches  of 
the  Oriental  rite  which  other  congr^a- 
tions  have  over  the  Church  of  the  Latin 
rite.  .  .  .' 

By  using  the  names  of  the  (Mental 
Churches  in  the  plural,  the  idea  of  one 
united  Oriental  Church  as  expressed  in 
the  title  is  clouded  over.  But  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  Vatican  not  to  {n^pi- 
tate  things,  but  to  allow  them  to  slip 
into  place  gradually  by  imperceptibfe 
stages.  At  the  £uchQ.ristic  Congress  in 
Rome  last  May,  Cardinal  Vanutdli,  in 
a  remarkable  speech,  mentioned  the 
absolute  similarity  of  dogma  between 
the  Catholic  and  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Churches.  There  was  an  unmistakable 
desire  to  prove  that  only  external  cere- 
monial differences  exist  between  the  two. 

A  simple-minded  Russian  priest  from 
Galicia,  whom  I  met  in  Rome»  said: 
*  You  ask  me  if  I  am  a  Uniat  (the  auton- 
omous Catholic  Church  in  Galicia). 
I  understand  what  you  mean,  but  jrou 
are  mistaken.  There  is  really  no  Uniat 
Church.  We  all  are  simply  Catholics 
of  the  Oriental  rite.'  The  old  man  had 
evidently  absorbed  the  doctrine  —  a 
good  example  of  how  the  idea  has  per- 
colated to  the  conscience  of  even  hum- 
ble servants  of  the  Chim^. 
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Logically  speaking,  the  idea  of  an 
Oriental  Catholic  Church  equivalent 
to  the  Occidental  Latin  Church  is  right. 
The  Vatican's  authority  in  the  East 
can  increase  only  when  a  single  all-em- 
bracing organism  shall  be  substituted 
for  small  autonomous  chiu-ches. 

An  interesting  question  is  that  of 
the  Vatican's  attitude  toward  the  new 
States  formed  on  the  ruins  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  monarchy.  If  anywhere 
at  all,  then  certainly  in  those  parts  of 
Europe  Rome  must  consider  herself 
attacked.  By  the  very  force  of  cirt5um- 
stances  the  erstwhile  preponderating 
position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
is  subject  to  assault. 

In  1911,  when  a'Eucharistic  Congress 
was  held  in  Vienna,  a  series  of  cere- 
monies was  arranged  to  prove  the  in- 
timate connection  between  the  Haps- 
burg  dynasty  and  the  Church.  The 
crowning  event  was  to  be  a  solemn  pro- 
cession through  the  Viennese  streets, 
with  the  participation  of  the  Emperor, 
of  the  Archdukes,  and  of  the  whole 
Court.  The  procession  was  to  assemble 
finally  before  the  Burgthor,  where  Car- 
dinal Dr.  Nagl,  from  a  special  elevated 
platform,  was  to  give  the  Papal  bene- 
diction to  the  kneeling  multitude.  This 
impressive  ceremony  was  intended  to 
be  the  final  triumphant  note  of  the 
whole  Congress.  A  torrential  rain  at 
the  last  moment  prevented  it  from  tak- 
ing place  —  a  sinister  prophecy  of  com- 
ing changes. 

Before  the  war  Austria-Hungary  was 
the  country  where  the  policy  of  the 
Vatican  evolved  through  the  centuries 
was  most  closely  allied  to  that  of  the 
ruling  dynasty.  In  consequence  of  this 
it  naturally  had  become  opposed  to 
interests  of  the  Slav  tribes  in  the  Em- 
pire. Or,  let  us  better  say,  it  was 
obliged  to  place  Slav  interests  after 
those  of  German  Austria,  and  especially 
after  those  of  the  Hungarians.  The  war 
brought  its  penalty  for  this  tendency. 


The  second-rate  Slavs  have  come  to  the 
fore.  Czechoslovakia,  which  is  now 
the  premier  Succession  State,  and  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Slovenes,  and 
Croatians  have  inherited  a  goodly  slice 
of  old  Hapsburg  territory.  The  Mag- 
yarophile  pre-war  policy  of  the  Vatican 
was  the  reason  why  in  Czechoslovakia 
all  but  one  of  the  old  bishops  have  been 
dismissed.  A  national  Czech  Church  has 
come  into  being,  which  vacillates  in  its 
sympathies  between  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Rus- 
sia, but  which  certainly  is  not  amiably 
disposed  toward  the  Vatican.  Tliere  is 
difficulty  in  finding  young  Czechs  for 
the  Roman  seminary.  In  Ugro-Russia, 
the  little  Carpathian  land  where  the  an- 
cient Russian  stock  has  been  preserved 
in  greatest  purity,  the  population  is 
moving  against  the  Magyarophile  high- 
er clergy  and  in  favor  of  the  Orthodox 
Church.  The  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ment does  not  see  any  reason  for  put- 
ting obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  move- 
ment. In  Yugoslavia  the  situation  also 
is  not  favorable.  Although  nearly  half 
of  the  provinces  are  Catholic,  Belgrade 
does  not  worry  much  about  the  Vatican. 
The  Czechs,  if  not  sympathetic,  are,  at 
least,  polite  and  ready  to  discuss  mat- 
ters, but  the  Serbs  simply  pretend  to 
ignore  the  existence  of  the  Vatican. 
As  yet  they  have  not  concluded  a  con- 
cordat for  the  Catholic  part  of  the 
kingdom  —  Croatia.  So  that  Rome 
cannot  protect  its  clergy,  whose  lands 
are  now  being  expropriated  to  a  great 
extent.  The  position  of  the  Catholic 
Uniat  Church  in  Transylvania,  now 
annexed  by  Orthodox  Rumania,  is  also 
not  satisfactory. 

All  this  makes  the  policy  of  the  Vati- 
can run  parallel  to  the  anti-Slav  policy 
of  the  Quirinal,  and  allows  the  Italian 
sympathies  of  the  leading  men  at  the 
Vatican  to  become  active.  This,  again, 
helps  to  reinforce  the  anti-Romish 
tendencies  in  the  Slav-governed  States. 
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Thus,  by  the  force  of  cu-cumstances, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  a  century-old 
mistaken  policy,  the  Vatican  is  now 
attacked  in  Southeastern  Europe. 

When  a  virile  organization  like  the 
Vatican  is  attacked,  it  defends  itself 
by  taking  the  offensive.  But  there  are 
two  ways  to  pass  to  the  attack.  One 
consists  in  boldly  starting  a  frontal 
attack.  This  is  a  dangerous  enterprise, 
and  would  definitely  place  the  Vatican 
in  the  position  of  an  enemy  of  the 
Southeastern  Slavs.  But  a  position 
which  is  impregnable  from  the  front 
may  be  turned.  This  is  a  more  subtle 
method,  and  it  certainly  appeals 
strongly  to  the  subtle  brains  in  the 
Vatican. 

The  Slavs  have  a  tendency  to  lean 
upon  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 
It  would  be  a  proof  of  consummate  skill 
to  forestall  this  dangerous  movement, 
not  by  opposing  it  by  direct  methods, 
but  by  establishing  close  relations  with 
this  same  Orthodox  Church.  I  suspect 
that  the  desire  to  achieve  such  a  turn- 
ing movement  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  great  interest  which  the  Vatican 
is  now  taking  in  the  Russian  situation. 

But  there  are  several  other  reasons 
for  the  interest  of  the  Vatican  in  Rus- 
sian affairs  just  now.  The  Orthodox 
Church  has  been  shaken  to  its  founda- 
tions by  the  last  Bolshevist  phase  of  the 
Revolution.  During  the  Tsarist  period 
it  was  transformed  into  an  organ  of  ad- 
ministration, closely  allied  to  the  police 
system,  by  which  the  nation  was  kept 
in  subjection.  The  Revolution  began 
by  freeing  it  from  this  shameful  slavery, 
and  started  it  on  the  road  to  what  I  be- 
lieve will  be  a  great  reform  movement. 
But  the  Martin  Luthers  of  the  Russian 
Church  have  not  yet  revealed  their 
presence.  Meanwhile,  the  clergy  is 
divided  in  itself.  The  Bolsheviks  have 
been  able  to  divide  it  on  the  question 
of  the  confiscation  of  Church  orna- 
ments.  The  Patriarch  and  the  higher 


clergy  have  been  placed  at  a  tactical 
disadvantage,  which  has  deprived  them 
of  the  unanimous  support  of  the  lower 
clergy  and  of  the  faithful.  The  Russian 
Church  is  passing  through  a  period  of 
depressing  weakness  and  irresolution. 
The  moment  seems  opportune  for  an 
attempt  to  be  made  to  establish  Papal 
influence  over  the  Orthodox  Church. 
Deprived  of  its  natiutil  leaders,  the 
Orthodox  masses  may  turn  in  despair 
to  the  firm  rock  of  St.  Peter  for  guidance 
and  for  consolation. 

Numerous  friends  of  the  Vatican 
insist  that  during  the  Revolution  the 
Catholic  Church  has  made  great  prog- 
ress in  some  parts  of  Russia.  They  say 
that  the  Catholic  clergy  gained  con- 
siderably in  authority  by  its  devotion 
to  duty  and  by  its  courageous  attitude 
toward  the  exigencies  of  Conmfiunism. 
It  is  an  imdoubted  fact  that  individual 
cases  of  conversion  to  Catholicism  have 
been  fairly  numerous,  not  only  in  Rus- 
sia proper  but  also  among  the  highly 
cultured  and  influential  Russian  emi- 
grants abroad.  I  have  met  such  people 
even  at  the  Vatican,  where  some  of 
them  seemed  predestined  to  influential 
posts  in  the  Apostolic  service. 

Then,  again,  the  Vatican  is  perfectly 
informed  about  the  great  strides  made 
by  Protestant  propaganda  in  Russia. 
It  has  escaped  pubUc  attention  in  Eu- 
rope how  vigorously  conducted  and 
well  supplied  with  funds  this  propa- 
ganda really  is.  In  South  Russia  espe- 
cially, thousands  of  people,  whole  vil- 
lages in  fact,  have  gone  over  to  the 
Stunda,  as  the  Russian  Baptists  are 
called.  Russia  has  always  been  a  great 
place  for  sects.  During  the  Tsarist 
r^ime  these  were  suppressed  with  con- 
siderable severity.  Now  the  field  is 
open  to  them.  .Ajnple  funds  are  avail- 
able, evidently  supplied  by  sympathiz- 
ers in  the  United  States.  Many  propa^ 
gandists  have  come  from  Germany  and 
the  border  States. 
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So  the  Vatican's  increased  interest  in 
the  Orthodox  Church  is  stimulated  by 
a  desire  to  obtain  a  leverage  against  the 
Southeastern  Slavs,  and  by  a  hope  of 
being  able  to  profit  by  the  temporary 
weakness  of  the  Orthodox  hierarchy. 

The  eminently  practical  men  who 
are  at  the  head  of  affairs  at  the  Vatican 
will  never  allow  imagination  to  run 
away  with  them.  I  therefore  think 
that  they  do  not  pursue  a  plan  of  whole- 
sale annexation  in  regard  to  the  Rus- 
sian Church.  Their  object  is  more  defi- 
nite, if  less  impressive.  I  think  that  the 
Vatican  intends  to  concentrate  princi- 
pally on  two  points  in  Russia:  South 
Russia  —  especially  the  Ukraine — and 
the  Far  East.  For  missionary  activities 
in  the  Ukraine  a  ready  base  is  provided 
by  the  existing  Uniat  Church  in  East- 
ern Galicia.  In  Siberia,  especially  in  the 
eastern  part,  Catholicism  has  always 
had  many  adherents,  and  their  number 
seems  to  have  increased  during  the 
storm  and  stress  of  the  present  revolu- 
tionary period.  In  any  case,  the  Vati- 


can has  found  it  necessary  to  have  an 
Apostolic  Legate  in  Vladivostok. 

If  I  am  asked  about  the  probable  re- 
sults which  an  intense  Catholic  propa^ 
ganda  may  achieve  in  Russia,  I  must 
first  of  all  say  that,  although  I  admit 
the  possibility  of  successes  in  certain 
localities  on  the  periphery  of  the  old 
Empire,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility of  sweeping  conquests  in  the  cen- 
tre. This  is  for  a  reason  which  to  many 
may  appear  —  at  the  first  glance  — 
paradoxical.  The  existence  of  a  free  in- 
dependent Catholic  Poland  will  be  the 
main  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  Vati- 
can propaganda  in  Russia  proper.  By 
tradition,  Catholicism  has  always  been 
for  the  Russian  people  a  symbol  of  for- 
eign intervention  in  their  affairs.  The 
question  is  not  religious,  but  purely 
ethnic  and  sentimental.  A  Poland  re- 
maining in  the  Russian  State,  and  bear- 
ing its  share  of  the  misery  under  the 
Bolsheviki,  would  have  been  an  excel- 
lent missionary  for  Rome.  Independ- 
ent Poland  cannot  play  this  part. 


SLEEP 


BY  CHARLES  WILLIAMS 


[The  New  Witness] 

Now  industry  is  ended;  now,  kind  sleep. 

Only  be  pleased  to  be  not  overswift. 
But  let  our  loosed  and  drowsy  bodies  keep 

A  Uttle  taste  of  exile;  slowly  sift  ^ 

Night's  heavier  from  the  airy  thoughts  of  day. 

And  at  the  point  of  our  surrender  make 
Some  new,  delicious,  ever-shorter  stay; 

Slowly  to  sleep  is  good,  swiftly  to  wake. 
Ah!  coveted  Joy,  too  absolute  in  content 

To  be  exchanged  for  immortality. 
How  dost  thou  lure  us  from  our  late  consent 

And  our  night  prayers  to  light  and  ecstasy. 
Tempting  us  now,  with  our  last  waking  breath, 

To  ask  no  more,  but  only  thee,  of  death. 


SNAKE-CHARMERS 


BY  E.  O.  K. 


ComhUl  Magaasine,  August 
(Bnglibh  Literabt  Monthly) 


On  reading  an  article  recently  on  the 
catching  of  snakes,  I  was  reminded  of 
an  experience  I  had  many  years  ago 
when  camping  in  Southern  India.  I 
was  at  the  time  very  skeptical  about  the 
powers  of  snake-charmers,  especially 
as  regards  the  catching  of  wild  snakes. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  I  had  seen 
them  at  work  in  gardens,  and  I  was 
never  convinced  that  the  snakes  caught 
by  them  were  genuine  wild  ones;  in  fact 
there  were  always  good  reasons  to  sup- 
pose that  the  snakes  had  been  either 
previously  'put  down'  or  else  cleverly 
produced  from  the  persons  of  the 
snake-charmers. 

The  experience  of  which  I  now  write, 
however,  was  a  very  different  matter, 
and  convinced  me  that  though  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  so-caUed  snake- 
charmers  may  be  frauds,  the  hundredth 
may  be  absolutely  genuine  and  possess 
the  power  of  attracting  snakes. 

As  usual,  the  majority  of  my  servants 
and  camp  eqmpment  had  gone  on  the 
day  before  I  left  my  headquarters,  and 
orders  were  given  to  pitch  the  tents  in 
a  new  locality  about  a  mile  distant  from 
the  place  which  had  hitherto  been  my 
camping-ground.  This  new  ground  was 
situated  on  a  low,  rocky  ridge  about  a 
mile  long,  covered  with  scrub  jimgle 
and  stimted  trees,  which  formed  the 
greater  portion  of  the  bund  or  embank- 
ment of  a  large  irrigation  tank  (reser- 
voir). Extensive  repairs  and  extensions 
were  being  made  to  the  two  surplus- 
water  escapes  at  the  flanks  of  the  tank, 
and  by  pitching  my  camp  on  the  rocky 
ridge  between  them,  it  was  easy  for  me 
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to  get  at  them  both,  and  inspect  the 
work  that  was  being  done. 

Having  made  an  early  start  from  my 
headquarters,  I  rode  into  my  camp 
about  9  A.M.  I  saw  at  once  that  some- 
thing was  amiss.  The  servants  were  all 
gathered  round  an  old  stunted  tree, 
talking  and  shouting,  and  obviously 
very  excited.  I  caUed  up  my  head  *  boy  * 
and  asked  him  what  the  trouble  was, 
when  he  informed  me  that  'a  very  big 
size  cobra  snake'  had  slipped  out  from 
inside  my  tent  when  he  was  arranging 
it  against  my  arrival,  and  that  on  chas- 
ing it,  it  had  escaped  into  a  hoUow  in 
the  trunk  of  the  tree.  They  had  tried 
all  ways  they  could  think  of  to  get  it 
out,  including  shoving  a  long  bamboo 
into  the  hollow  and  rattling  it  about, 
but  without  success,  and  they  were 
then  engaged  in  trying  to  smoke  it  out. 
This  last  experiment  was  tried  to  such 
an  extent  and  so  vigorously  that  even- 
tually there  was  danger  of  the  jimgle 
around  being  set  ablaze,  so  I  had  to  put 
a  stop  to  it.  My  own  private  opinion 
was  that  either  the  snake  had  not  been 
carefully  marked  down,  or  else  it  had 
made  its  escape  prior  to  my  arrival. 

After  a  refreshing  bath  I  had  a  late 
breakfast,  and  then  sat  down  to  do 
some  office  work.  The  tree  into  which 
the  snake  was  said  to  have  gone  was 
less  than  twenty  yards  distant  from  my 
tent,  and  was  clearly  visible  from  where 
I  sat,  through  the  tent  window  —  any- 
one going  near  it  would  have  come 
across  my  line  of  vision;  anyhow,  I  am 
convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  no  one 
did  go  near  it.  The  nearest  big  village 
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to  my  camp  was  about  two  miles  away, 
and  to  this  my  cook  had  gone  after 
breakfast  to  get  supplies. 

Evidently  he  must  have  talked  of  the 
'very  big  size  cobra  snake/  as  shortly 
after  his  return  two  snake-charmers, 
with  all  the  usual  paraphernalia  — 
baskets  with  snakes,  blankets,  pipes, 
and  so  forth  —  turned  up  and  greeted 
me  with  the  usual  drawling  'Salaam, 
Sahib.'  Even  in  the  south  of  India, 
where  Hindustani  is  very  little  spoken, 
the  snake-charmers  and  conjurers  use 
this  language  more  than  Tamil  and 
Telugu .  I  asked  them  what  they  want- 
ed, and  they  said  they  had  heard 
in  the  village  that  a  very  big  cobra  had 
been  seen  in  my  encampment,  'over  six 
feet  long,'  and  they  had  come  to  try  to 
catch  it,  if  I  would  give  them  permission 
to  do  so,  as  they  had  not  got  a  really  big 
cobra  in  their  collection.  I  told  them  to 
go  ahead  at  once,  and  myself  went  out 
to  watch  the  proceedings.  The  men 
proceeded  to  walk  roimd  and  roimd  the 
tree,  one  of  them  playing  the  weird 
snake-charmers'  pipes.  My  servants 
were  required  to  stand  well  back,  and  I 
myself  remained  about  ten  yards  from 
the  tree. 

In  about  three  minutes  both  men 
suddenly  came  to  a  halt,  but  the  music 
continued;  then  the  one  who  was  not 
playing  advanced  very  cautiously  and 
quietly  with  a  blanket,  and  about  the 
same  time  I  saw  a  snake  moving  out  of 
the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree. 
After  what  seemed  quite  a  long  time, 
but  was  probably  only  a  few  seconds, 
the  blanket  was  thrown  on  to  the  snake, 
and  the  man  who  threw  it  followed  it 
up  like  a  flash.  In  another  second  he 
had  rim  his  left  hand  up  to  just  below 
the  snake's  neck  and  held  it  quite 
securely,  while  it  twisted  and  lashed 
itself  round  his  arm.  The  reptile  was 
obviously  furious,  and  was  struggling 
and  hissing  in  a  most  alarming  manner; 
the  fangs  were  quite  visible,   which 


went  to  confirm  that  it  really  was  a  wild 
snake  just  caught  for  the  first  time.  As 
it  was  not  killed,  I  did  not  actually 
measure  it,  but  the  men  said  it  was  a 
very  large  one,  ajid  it  certainly  looked 
every  bit  of  five  feet,  which  is  very  big 
for  a  cobra. 

In  spite  of  having  seen  this  snake 
caught  before  my  eyes,  I  still  thought 
that  there  might  have  been  some  trick- 
ery about  it,  and  that  by  some  means 
unknown  to  me  it  had  been  'introduced* 
by  the  snake  men.  I  proceeded  to  voice 
my  doubts  to  them,  whereupon  they 
laughed  and  said  that  I  had  chosen  as 
a  camping-ground  a  place  which,  from 
the  look  of  it,  must  be  infested  with 
snakes,  and  they  felt  sure  they  could 
catch  one  or  more  in  any  part  of  the 
rocky  ridge  I  might  choose  to  take  them 
to.  I  promptly  challenged  them  to  do 
so,  but  to  make  sure  that  they  took  no 
snakes  with  them,  I  insisted  on  their 
stripping  themselves  of  all  clothing, 
except  the  minutest  of  loin  cloths. 

One  of  the  men  was  allowed  to  carry 
a  basket  for  the  snakes  and  a  small 
blanket,  which  I  examined  before  start- 
ing, and  the  other  carried  the  musical 
instrument.  After  proceeding  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  I  stopped  at  a  likely 
looking  place  and  told  them  to  produce 
a  snake.  They  commenced  as  they  had 
done  before,  moving  slowly  forward 
and  very  much  on  the  alert,  the  pipes 
being  played  quietly  all  the  time.  In  a 
few  minutes  both  came  to  a  standstill, 
and  the  next  moment  the  blanket  was 
cast  and  another  cobra  —  a  much 
smaller  one  this  time  —  was  brought 
to  bag.  I  told  them  to  kill  it,  which 
they  refused  to  do,  as  they  said  it  was 
wrong  to  kill  the  * nalla  pambu '  (cobra), 
but  they  had  no  objection  to  my  doing 
so.  The  Tamil  name  for  cobra,  'nalla 
pambu,'  means  'good  snake,'  and  the 
name  is  evidently  a  propitiatory  one. 
A  second  place  was  tried  a  few  hundred 
yards  farther  on,  where  in  a  very  short 
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time  two  cobras  were  caught  in  the 
same  mamier,  both  under  four  feet  long. 

A  third  place  was  much  more  open 
and  less  rocky,  and  before  commencing 
operations  the  men  said  it  was  not  likely 
that  a  snake  would  be  there.  They 
were  quite  correct,  and  after  trying  for 
five  minutes  we  moved  on  to  the  end 
of  the  ridge,  where  another  cobra  was 
bagged.  I  was  then  quite  convinced 
that  these  men  were  genuine  snake- 
catchers  and  had  the  power  of  attract- 
ing snakes  to  them. 

It  was  after  getting  back  to  my  camp, 
however,  that  to  me  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the  day's  performance  com- 
menced. The  snake-charmers  removed 
the  big  cobra  that  had  been  caught  first 
from  the  basket,  and  one  of  them  pro- 
ceeded to  *play'  with  it.  The  play 
consisted  in  persistently  annoying  it  by 
hitting  it  on  the  head,  pulling  its  tail, 
and  so  forth,  till  the  poor  creature, 
raised  to  a  pitch  of  intense  fury,  struck 
at  its  tormentor  repeatedly.  He,  how- 
ever, was  protected  by  the  instrument 
he  used,  a  bulb  or  gourd  about  four 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  short  stick 
passed  through  it  projecting  from  each 
end.  By  holding  one  of  the  handles  so 
formed  his  hand  was  completely  guarded 
and  all  the  snake  could  do  was  to  strike 
the  bulb. 

Now  came  the  wonderful  part  of  the 
performance.  The  man  produced  an 
old  piece  of  root  from  his  bag.  He  said 
this  was  a  cure  for  snake  bite,  but  it 
had  to  be  used  immediately;  a  decoc- 
tion from  the  root  had  to  be  taken 
internally  and  powder  from  it  rubbed 
into  the  bite  after  the  latter  had  been  en- 
larged and  the  flesh  cut  deep  into  with  a 
razor  or  knife.  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
let  the  snake  bite  him  and  try  the 
remedy,  but  he  very  naively  replied 
that  it  would  be  foolish  to  be  bitten 


unnecessarily,  as  in  some  cases  the 
medicine  might  not  be  effective.  He 
proceeded,  however,  to  demonstrate 
the  fear  or  dislike  the  cobra  had  for  this 
root.  After  working  it  up  to  a  state  of 
intense  fury  with  the  bulb  stick,  he 
would  suddenly  strike  at  the  snake 
with  his  other  hand,  holding  a  piece  of 
the  root  in  his  fingers.  It  looked  a  mad 
thing  to  do,  as  the  hand  was  quite  un- 
protected; but  instead  of  the  snake 
striking  at  him,  it  immediately  dropped 
its  head  on  to  the  ground  and  tried  to 
make  off,  only  to  be  ruthlessly  pulled 
back  by  its  tail. 

Time  and  again  this  was  repeated, 
the  snake  each  time  being  thoroughly 
excited  by  means  of  the  bulb  stick  be- 
fore the  root  was  produced,  and  each 
time  the  same  thing  happened.  It  was 
an  amazing  performance.  The  men 
then  begged  me  to  try  for  m3rself  the 
effect  of  the  root  on  the  cobra,  and  said 
they  would  stand  guarantee  that  noth- 
ing happened  to  me;  but  I  was  not  to 
be  induced.  I  pointed  out  to  them  that 
their  guarantee  would  be  of  little  use  to 
me  if  the  snake  did  bite  me,  especially 
after  their  remark  that  'it  would  be 
foolish  to  be  bitten  unnecessarily,  as  in 
some  cases  the  medicine  root  might 
not  be  effective.'  I  am  afraid  they 
thought  me  very  poor-spirited  to  be 
afraid  when  there  was  obviously  no 
danger,  according  to  them.  One  of  my 
servants  said  he  was  willing  to  try,  but 
I  think  he  knew  quite  well  that  I  would 
not  allow  him  to  take  the  risk. 

Some  time  later  I  tried  to  get  hold 
of  these  snake-charmers  again  to 
demonstrate  the  genuineness  of  their 
performances  to  an  unbeliever,  but  I 
was  told  they  were  strangers  to  the 
village  from  which  they  had  come  to 
my  camp,  and  it  was  not  known  where 
they  had  gone. 


GERHART  HAUPTMANN  AS  A  MAN 


BY  KONRAD  HA£NISCH 


[Oerhart  HauptmanrCs  sixtieth  birthday  is  now  being  celebrated  by  a  dramatic  festival  in 
Breslau.  Previously  a  student  of^g^jjasophu  t^nd  sculpture,  Hauptmann  adopted  play-writing 
as  his  life  uoork  in  1888,  and  has  achieved  a  European  reputation.  He  received  an  honorary 
degree  at  Oxford  in  1905  and  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  in  1912.  His  most  effective  and 
poignant  plays  have  been  studies  in  the  social  ironies.  His  Festspiel  for  the  Breslau  Cents' 
nary  ExhibiUon  in  1913  infuriated  the  Junkers,  and  was  withdrawn  by  command  of  the 
Crown  Prince.  The  present  appreciation  of  his  work  and  personality  is  by  a  close  student  of 
his  writings,  who  is  the  author  rf  a  book  entitled  Gerhart  EUtuptmann  und  das  deutache  Volk, 
the  publication  of  which  is  just  anrunmced.] 


From  Die  Qlocke,  August  7 
(Sociaubt-Chauvinist  Weekly) 


Stupid  critics  have  raged,  not  only 
against  Gerhart  Hauptmann  as  a  poet» 
but  also  against  his  character  as  a  man. 
Their  attacks  began  thirty  years  ago, 
when  his  first  dramas  were  the  sensation 
of  the  German  stage,  and  they  have  con- 
tinued incessantly  up  to  the  present 
time.  In  1893  Conrad  Alberti  pictured 
the  poet  to  the  public  as  a  cold  egoist, 
for  whom  the  world  was  merely  some- 
thing from  which  he  could  extract  per- 
sonal profit — as  a  man  without  con- 
victions, who  would  renounce  his  faith 
thrice  a  day  to  win  fame  or  fortune. 
And  only  a  few  years  ago  a  popular 
writer  by  the  name  of  Espey  assailed 
Hauptmann  in  a  widely  circulated 
pamphlet  as  a  corrupt  and  unscrupu- 
lous self-seeker,  with  whom  no  honor- 
able German  should  have  aught  to  do. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  poet  has  never 
replied  to  these  attacks.  They  are  none 
the  less  an  additional  reason  why  we 
should  try  to  form  a  true  opinion  of  this 
greatest  and  most  truly  national  of 
contemporary  poets.  The  Grerman  peo- 
ple, who  have  been  summoned  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  within  the 
past  few  weeks  to  do  honor  to  Haupt- 
mann upon  his  sixtieth  birthday,  are 
entitled  to  know  the  truth  about  him 


as  a  man,  to  have  him  portrayed  to 
them  just  as  he  is,  and  not  as  reflected 
in  a  mirror  distorted  by  envious  hatred. 
For  it  is  not  true  that  a  man  can  be 
both  a  great  poet  and  a  contemptible 
individual. 

Naturally  it  is  still  too  early  for  a 
final  estimate  of  Hauptmann.  That, 
will  come  decades  later,  when  the 
poet's  liters  and  the  other  records  of 
his  life  are  accessible  to  the  public, 
when  he  and  his  associations  can  be  an- 
alyzed and  dissected  without  reference 
to  people  now  living,  and  when  the 
connection  between  the  man  and  his 
work  can  be  unraveled  down  to  its  fin- 
est threads.  That  will  be  the  task  of 
future  literary  critics  and  historians. 
We  have  an  illustration  of  this  in  what 
has  been  disclosed  during  the  last  twen- 
ty or  thirty  years  regarding  Goethe,  of 
whom  our  present  conception  differs  in 
many  essential  respects  from  that  of 
his  contemporaries.  So  Hauptmann 
will  not  be  fully  known  to  our  people 
until  after  his  death.  At  present  we 
can  venture  no  more  than  a  hasty 
sketch. 

I  have  just  named  Goethe.  Goethe 
once  said  that  all  his  works  were  in 
final  analysis  nothing  more  than  frag- 
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ments  of  a  great  life-confession.  That 
applies  equally  to  Hauptmann.  Few 
poets  have  revealed  their  most  intimate 
character  in  their  works  as  clearly  as  he 
has,  for  instance,  in  Die  versunkene 
Glocke. 

What  is  the  dominant  quality  that 
characterizes  all  Hauptmann's  writing, 
from  his  Promethidenlos^  written  when 
he  was  twenty-two  years  old,  to  his 
latest  plays?  It  is  a  note  of  profound 
sympathy  with  human  suffering.  In 
Promethidenlos  he  describes  how  his 
companions  made  sport  of  him,  'the 
crazy  tow-headed  youngster  who  shed 
tears  and  felt  deep  compassion  for  the 
poor  and  unfortunate.'  And  how  they 
tried  to  cure  him  of  his  *  unmanly  pity 
for  mankind'  by  petty  persecutions! 
Hauptmann's  second  work,  that  rare 
little  collection  of  poems  of  his  youth 
published  under  the  title,  Das  bunte 
Buchy  likewise  breathes  the  same  in- 
tense fellow  feeling  for  the  unfortunate. 

And  the  same  sentiment  that  per- 
vades these  almost  forgotten  writings  of 
his  youth  continues  to  characterize  his 
later  work.  The  poet's  youthful  friends 
are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  they 
never  knew  a  man  so  sensitively  con- 
scious of  social  ills  as  Hauptmann. 
Like  the  hero  of  his  Promethidenlos^  his 
joy  in  life  was  turned  to  bitterness  by 
the  misery  of  others. 

However,  it  is  not  merely  human 
misery  as  a  social  mass-phenomenon 
that  tortures  Hauptmann's  soul  and 
colors  all  he  writes.  He  is  as  keenly  con- 
scious of  individual  suffering.  This  sen- 
timent reappears  in  manifold  forms: 
as  pity  for  the  spiritual  loneliness  of 
Johannes  Vockerath  in  his  Einsame 
Menschen;  as  agony  over  the  death  of 
all  that  is  good  in  man  in  the  Scholz 
family  of  the  Friedensfesi^  in  Fuhrmann 
Henschely  and  in  Rose  Bemdt;  as  sym- 
pathy with  the  suffering  caused  by 
ph3rsical  defects  and  their  influence  up- 
on the  soul,  in  the  case  of  Arnold,  Mi- 


chael Kramer's  son;  as  poignant  fellow 
feeling  with  those  who  are  cruelly  dis- 
appointed in  hopes  in  which  they  have 
placed  childlike  trust,  as  in  Der  weisse 
Heiland,  We  might  sunmiarize  the 
spirit  of  Hauptmann's  poetry,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  guiding  principle  of 
his  life,  in  the  words  of  Sophocles:  'I 
am  not  here  to  hate  with  you,  but  to 
love  with  you.'  The  poet  beautifully  ex- 
presses this  sentiment  in  the  preface  he 
wrote  last  summer  to  Nansen's  and 
Gor'kii's  appeal  in  behalf  of  starving 
Russia:  'Let  man  be  noble,  helpful,  and 
kind!  Noble,  helpful,  and  kind;  the 
three  words  really  mean  the  same 
thing.  Nobility  that  is  not  helpful  and 
kind  would  not  be  nobility.  Readiness 
to  help  cannot  exist  without  nobility. 
Neither  can  there  be  kindness  without 
the  desire  to  help  others.' 

These  are  not  empty  words  in  Haupt^ 
mann's  case.  Like  Ida  Buchner  in  his 
Friedensfesty  he  never  sits  in  judgment. 
Like  her  he  also  is  ever  'so  tender,  so 
pitying';  and  to  himself  might  apply 
what  he  says  of  Quint:  'It  is  astound- 
ing to  see  with  what  a  gentle  and  skill- 
ful hand  he  touches  everything.*  His 
Keil  says  of  Rose  Berndt,  who  has  killed 
her  child:  'The  poor  girl,  how  she  must 
have  suffered ! '  And  the  forgiving  spirit 
of  the  exclamation:  'What  must  a  per- 
son have  gone  through  before  he  reach- 
ed the  point  where  he  became  so  evil!' 
is  not  merely  expressed  in  such  char- 
acters as  Arnold  Kramer  or  Frau  Jette 
John;  it  shines  through  his  own  life. 

Thus  Hauptmann  not  only  loves  hu- 
manity but  also  loves  individual  men; 
and  it  is  precisely  the  weak,  the  wan- 
dering, the  misguided,  those  who  have 
lost  their  way,  who  appeal  most  strong- 
ly to  his  heart.  When  only  a  diild  he 
planned  writing  a  diary  of  Judas  Iscar- 
iot,  because  there  was  nothing  in  the 
Bible  outside  the  character  of  Jesus 
himself  that  so  chained  his  interest  as 
the  question:  'What  evil  powers  made 
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this  disciple  of  the  Saviour  a  traitor?' 
So  he  lavishes  his  love  upon  the  mis- 
guided, whether  they  be  dissipated  ar- 
tistic geniuses  like  Crampton  or  Brau- 
er,  or  a  bully  and  murderer  like  Bruno 
Mechelke  in  the  Ratten^  or  a  bandit  as- 
sassin in  the  WinierhaUade.  Consciously 
or  unconsciously  he  constantly  preaches 
the  Bible  text:  Though  I  speak  with 
the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and 
have  not  love,  I  am  become  as  soimding 
brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal. 

Hauptmann's  tenderness  for  the  mis- 
guided has  its  source,  not  only  in  his 
profoimd  human  sympathy,  but  also  in 
his  solid  scientific  knowledge.  During 
the  late  eighties  he  was  an  attentive 
student  of  psychiatry  imder  Forel  at 
Zurich,  and  ever  since  that  time  he  has 
been  a  keen  explorer  of  the  dark  twi- 
light zone  between  mental  health  and 
mental  illness.  He  has  portrayed  nerv- 
ous exaltation,  acute  neurasthenia,  and 
feminine  hysteria  with  wonderful  vivid- 
ness and  accuracy.  Were  I  to  cite  defi- 
nite examples,  I  should  have  to  name 
almost  everything  that  he  has  written, 
beginning  with  his  short  novel,  Der 
Apostelf  and  Vor  Sonnenaufgang. 

But  although  Hauptmann  is  thor- 
oughly grounded,  not  only  in  natural 
science,  but  in  ethnology  aqd  history, 
and  although  he  is  a  precise  and  clear* 
reasoner,  his  true  realm  is  the  sphere  of 
the  emotions.  Though  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  effeminacy  in  his  nature,  an  al- 
most feminine  tenderness  characterizes 
bis  temperament. 

Therefore  the  sedulously  propagated 
impression  that  Hauptmann  is  'cold 
and  distant,'  that  he  'wears  the  stony 
mask  of  an  Olympian,'  is  as  false  as  it  is 
unkind.  It  was  once  whispered  in  liter- 
ary circles  that  he  envied  the  rising 
fame  of  his  brother  Charles,  and  tried 
to  keep  him  in  the  backgroimd.  Let  me 
quote  here  two  sentences  from  a  letter 
that  Hauptmann  wrote  me  after  his 
brother's  death:  'A  bright,  clear  flame 


glowed  in  my  good  brother's  bosom. 
You  have  called  him  rightly  a  poet  of 
marked  genius.  He  was  more  than  that, 
if  I  may  say  so.  He  was  a  fragment  of 
the  most  inscrutable  depths  of  the  Ger- 
man soul.'  Possibly  the  poet  has  been 
obliged  to  defend  himself  from  too  in- 
sistent people  by  a  certain  mask  of 
formality.  But  it  is  a  mask  that  he  has 
worn  unwillingly.  In  association  with 
his  intimate  comrades  and  friends  he  is 
genial  and  unpretentious  —  indeed,  a 
man  of  merry  and  youthful  moods,  de- 
spite his  sixty  years. 

Notwithstanding  his  modesty  in  per- 
sonal intercourse,  Hauptmann  is,  how- 
ever, conscious  of  his  powers  and  his 
worth.  When,  in  the  stormy  years  of 
the  early  nineties,  certain  of  his  rivab 
enjoyed  a  brief  period  of  popularity 
and  were  heralded  as  his  superiors  and 
successors,  he  was  undisturbed^  and 
merely  commented  with  a  smile:  *Let 
us  wait  and  see  who  has  the  better 
wind.'  A  confidence  abundantly  justi- 
fied by  the  event!  At  the  same  time 
Hauptmann  has  always  been  a  willing 
i^d  helpful  friend  to  younger  poets,  and 
even  to  the  very  rivals  whose  works 
were  sometimes  acclaimed  above  his 
own. 

Hauptmann  is  a  man  of  unremitting 
industry.  He  labors  untiringly  to  ex- 
tend and  deepen  his  knowledge  of  the 
world.  Like  Goethe,  he  is  an  insatiable 
reader  in  almost  every  field  of  literature 
and  science;  and  he  unceasingly  revises 
his  own  writings. 

There  was  a  brief  period  when  his 
vigor  and  his  powers  seemed  to  be  on 
the  wane.  This  was  when  Hauptmann 
was  about  fifty  years  old.  At  that  time 
he  published  a  few  works  written  with- 
out his  usual  meticulous  care  —  what  a 
critic  called  'trial  proofs'  instead  of 
final  impressions.  Almost  every  year 
he  wrote  a  new  drama,  in  addition  to 
minor  pieces.  These  imdoubtedly  lack- 
ed that  impress  of  genius,  that  power 
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of  transcending  his  own  personality, 
which  had  characterized  his  earlier 
works.  There  is  good  reason  to  ascribe 
this  to  the  distractions  and  contagious 
superficiality  of  Berlin  social  life  —  a 
social  life  that  is  at  once  a  stimulant 
and  a  narcotic,  and  infects  with  its  in- 
sidious poison  all  who  are  exposed  for 
any  length  of  time  to  its  influence.  To 
be  sure,  Hauptmann  also  enriched  his  ex- 
perience with  the  manifold  impressions 
of  his  Berlin  sojourn.  However,  he  is 
wholly  himself  only  among  his  native 
hills  and  mountains,  on  the  quiet  shore 
of  Hiddensee,  or  in  the  sunny  South 
that  draws  him  so  irresistibly  to  itself. 
He  was  not  unaware  of  this  when  he 
made  Michael  Kn^nysr  eulogize  the 
artist  as  the  true  hermit,  who  is  never 
really  great  exceplfwfcen  he  dwells  alone 
with  his  ar{,^«la  the  shepherd  song 
which  Jd^^rote  in  the  middle  nineties 
is  a  cry  of  despair  at  being  shorn  of  his 
best  by  the  mighty  city. 

But  that  period  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past.  With  advancing  years  the  poet 
has  recovered  the  secret  of  his  youth, 
whose  nascent  vigor  once  again  flows 
through  his  veins,  now  stronger  and 
maturer  than  before. 

Hauptmann's.  philosophy  of  life  is 
not  easily  expressed  by  a  single  formula. 
He  is  not  always  consistent  and  logical 
—  let  us  be  thankful  for  it!  —  but  a 
man  who,  like  all  men,  contradicts  him- 
self, a  man  to  whom  naught  that  ap- 
plies to  man  is  foreign.  Christian  love 
and  Greek  worship  of  beauty,  German 
sensibility  to  nature  and  painstaking 
scientific  accuracy,  are  all  combined  in 
Hauptmann.  He  writes  in  his  Oriech- 
ischer  Fruhling:  *  We  cannot  do  without 
earthly  gods,  although  we  are  con- 
scious of  the  one,  the  only,  the  unknown 
God  who  rules  the  AIL'  For  him  a  Trin- 
ity conceived  by  hair-splitting  theolo- 
gians is  not  important,  but  the  ap- 
pealing form  of  Jesus,  the  kindly,  the 
helpful  Saviour,  is  the  essential  element 


of  religion.  Let  me  quote  another  pas- 
sage from  his  Griechischer  FriUding:  'In- 
evitably a  man  of  deep  religious  in- 
stincts, brought  up  in  the  faith  of 
Christ,  will  constantly  come  back  to 
the  character  of  the  Saviour.  His  form 
was  and  still  remains  for  me  an  invisible 
companion.' 

Of  late  Hauptmann  has  devoted  seri- 
ous study  to  the  life  and  teachings 
of  Buddha.  Here  also  the  compassion 
and  pity  that  characterize  Buddhism 
seem  to  have  been  the  magnet  that  at- 
tracts him.  In  his  Armer  Heinrich,  we 
catch  a  faint  suggestion  of  that  doc- 
trine:— 

.  .  .  WeUweiaheU  .  .  .  und  Rdigion 
Hat  einen  tiefen  Sinn  gemeinsam:  den, 
Mit  Gleichmut  una  zu  wappnen;  eine  Lekre: 
Die,  sich  in  OoUes  WHien  zu  vertenken, 
Oanz  wiUenlos, 

(Worldly  wisdom  and  religion  have  at 
bottom  this  in  conmion:  they  teach  us 
to  bow  submissively  to  the  will  of  God.) 

Thus  Hauptmann,  both  as  a  man  and 
as  a  poet  courageously  draws  near  the 
newly  discovered  coast  that  another 
dawn  unveils  to  his  eager  vision. 

We  may  expect  much  from  the  sev- 
enth decade  of  his  life.  We  are  promised 
Till  Eulenspiegel;  then  a  Utopia  poem 
upon  which  he  has  been  engaged  for 
many  years,  and  to  which  he  usually  de- 
votes his  autumn  visit  at  Hiddensee. 
Last  of  all,  we  are  promised  a  dream 
poem  in  tercets,  or  three-rhymed  verse. 
A  few  intimate  friends,  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  learn  something  of 
these  projects  from  Hauptmann  himself, 
believe  they  will  prove  to  be  his  greatest 
works.  So  we  are  justified  in  hoping  that 
the  time  of  the  poet's  life  will  be  both 
an  Indian  sunmier  and  a  new  spring- 
time, at  once  a  period  of  young  blos- 
soms and  ripe  fruit.  The  first  gleanings 
of  this  harvest,  Der  Ketzer  von  Soana, 
Anna,  Der  toeisse  Heiland,  and  Doi 
Ojffer,  abundantly  fulfill  this  promise. 

Goethe  used  to  say:  'In  his  old  age  a 
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man  possesses  in  abundance  what  he 
eagerly  longs  for  in  his  youth.'  This 
applies  peculiarly  to  (Jermany's  great- 
est poet,  to  the  poet,  of  all  her  choir  of 
singers,  who  comes  nearest  Goethe,  who 
best  comprehends  Groethe,  and  who  in 
many  respects  resembles  him.  Like 
Goethe  he  has  ascended  the  heights  of 
fame  as  by  a  predestined  path.  In  one 
of  his  most  brilliant  Venetian  epigrams 
Goethe  thanks  the  gods,  the  friends  of 
the  poet,  that  they  have  bestowed  so 
abundantly  upon  him  what  he  required : 
a  cozy  shelter,  good  food,  good  drink, 
agreeable  friends,  spontaneous  appre- 
ciation of  art,  and  last  of  all  good  re- 
pute among  the  people:  */Ar  habt  den 
glucklichsten  Menschen  ehestens  fertig. 
denn  ihr  gonntet  da,  meisU  mir  «W 
Hauptmann  might  say  the  same  of 


himself.  He,  too,  was  bom  imder  a 
happy  star.  The  dream  of  his  youth,  as 
told  in  PromethidenloSy  was 

Ein  Dichter  aein  mii  Strahlenkranz  und  Krone, 
Bei  dessen  Tonen  lauschi  die  game  WeU. 

(To  be  a  poet  with  a  radiant  crown, 
to  whose  melodies  the  whole  world 
listens.)  This  youthful  dream  has  been 
fulfilled  beyond  (Jerhart  Hauptmann's 
fondest  hopes. 

And  in  the  same  way  that  affection- 
ate admirers  made  pilgrimages  from  all 
parts  of  the  earth  to  visit  the  aged 
Goethe,  friends  from  Switzerland,  Eng- 
land, America,  and  Japan  now  visit 
the  poet's  beautiful  home  in  Agneten- 
dorf.  A  Frenchman  lately  remarked 
there:  *  We  have  won  the  war  but  (Jer- 
many  still  has  Hauptmann.' 
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BY  ALFONS  PAQUET 


{The  following  article  is  an  extract  from  a  recent  volume  of  Tales  Told  at  Sea  by  this  tal- 
ented and  jpopular  atUhor.] 


From  Osterreichische  Rundschau,  May  31 
(Austrian  Liberal  Political  and  Literary  Monthly) 


ZiFERBLATT  was  a  Jcw,  who  had 
spent  three  years  around  Vladivostok 
with  construction  troops  building  forti- 
fications. He  was  going  home  in  an  al- 
most new  black  suit,  and  with  two 
big  wooden  trunks  for  baggage.  We 
were  traveling  with  peasants  and  sol- 
diers in  the  third  class.  I  had  crushed 
my  hand  on  the  steamer,  and  one  of  the 
clumsies  in  the  car  gave  it  a  bad  knock, 
so  that  I  fainted  from  the  pain.  When 


I  recovered  consciousness,  a  crowd  of 
fellows  stood  around  staring  at  me. 
They  did  not  understand  German,  so 
this  Jew  came  out  of  a  corner  and  took 
charge  of  me.  After  that  we  traveled 
together. 

When  we  came  to  the  beginning  of  a 
new  division,  I  was  going  to  buy  a 
ticket,  but  Ziferblatt  stopped  me.  He 
said  they  did  not  do  that  way  in  Rus- 
sia. He  had  me  give  him  half  the  ordi- 
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nary  price  of  a  ticket  and  he  squared 
the  conductor.  After  that,  we  traveled 
without  tickets. 

Just  after  midnight,  when  the  train 
was  stopping  on  a  siding  in  a  wooded 
district,  the  conductor  woke  us  up.  He 
said  an  inspector  had  come  on  the 
train  that  met  us  there,  and  asked  if  we 
would  please  go  and  hide  somewhere. 
He  took  the  Jew  to  the  mail  car  and 
found  him  a  place  in  the  air-brake 
chamber;  he  led  me  clear  down  to  the 
locomotive,  and  said  in  a  low  voice: 
'Robert  Karlowitsch,  here  is  a  visitor 
for  an  hour,  if  you  will  be  so  kind.' 

Two  burly,  bearded  fellows  looked 
out  of  the  cab.  Fire  shone  through  the 
open  fire-box  door  and  lighted  up  their 
faces.  I  climbed  aboard,  the  conductor 
showing  me  the  steps.  Almost  imme- 
diately the  bell  rang;  one  of  the  fellows 
pulled  the  throttle,  the  steam  hissed 
fearfully,  and  we  surged  slowly  ahead 
through  the  forest  like  an  ocean  liner. 
Behind  us  trailed  the  train,  rattling 
like  a  cargo  of  old  iron;  the  brakes 
ground  like  a  bass  viol.  Slowly  we  got 
under  headway.  The  younger  of  the 
two  men  in  the  cab,  an  immense  fellow 
with  a  blond  beard,  told  me  to  *sit  up 
there '  and  pointed  to  the  tender,  where 
there  was  room  on  the  firewood. 

*Beg  your  pardon,  I'd  rather  be  in 
front,'  I  said;  and  while  the  two  men 
were  busy  with  their  work  I  crept  for- 
ward along  the  narrow  running-board 
beside  the  boiler.  I  clung  to  the  side 
rod  until  I  got  to  the  great  headlight, 
and  seated  myself  upon  the  platform 
over  the  front  bogie.  The  iron  beast 
stamped  and  shook  and  thrust  his  fore- 
head deep  into  the  cold  night  wind. 
The  bright  light,  striking  on  the  rails  in 
the  darkness,  made  them  look  like  long 
flashes  of  lightning.  On  both  sides  tow- 
ered the  tall  black  forest.  Birds  would 
drive  like  bullets  through  the  rays  from 
the  headlight.  The  clear  sky  stooped 
over  U8,  her  lap  full  of  stars;  behind  us 


an  incessant  rumbling  and  thumping 
kept  up  as  if  I  were  the  leader  in  a  mys- 
terious race. 

Suddenly  the  fireman  grasped  me  by 
the  arm.   'What  are  you  doing  here?' 

'What,  can't  I  sit  here?* 

I  took  my  cigarettes  from  my  pocket 
and  offered  them  to  him. 

'All  right  until  the  next  station/  he 
said,  'but  hang  on.  I  don't  smoke. 
Are  you  going  far?' 

'Fifteen  days.' 

'You're  no  Russian?' 

'A  Grerman.' 

'The  devil  you  say  —  a  Grerman/  he 
shouted  in  that  language;  'but  I  must 
get  back  behind;  come  along,  come 
along.' 

I  clambered  after  him  and  dropped 
down  into  the  cab,  where  his  com- 
panion, his  face  gray  with  wood  ashes, 
was  seated  at  the  throttle,  chewing 
something  and  keeping  a  sharp  lookout 
ahead  through  his  window.  He  held 
his  tea  glass  in  one  fist  and  the  last  bite 
of  a  cabbage  pie  in  the  other.  I  asked 
my  big  blond  companion  whether  he 
was  also  a  Grerman.  He  opened  the  fire- 
box door,  and  flung  a  couple  of  large 
logs  in,  while  a  shower  of  sparks  flew 
out,  before  he  answered.  He  could  not 
say  he  was  really  a  German,  but  he  was 
born  in  Trebizond  of  Grerman  parents; 
so  he  was  a  Turkish  subject  by  birth, 
but  was  now  in  the  Russian  service 
on  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  and 
lived  in  Harbin.  For  four  years  he  had 
not  heard  Grerman  spoken.  I  must  tell 
him  something  of  Germany. 

'How  are  the  railways  there?  Better 
than  in  Russia?  What's  that?  Trains 
go  fifty  miles  an  hour?  How  are  the 
houses  and  streets?  No  prairies  1  Just 
great  big  cities?  Every  child  learns  to 
read  and  write?  That  must  be  a  fine 
country!  It  must  be  better  there  than  in 
Siberia.  What  do  they  say  about  Rus- 
sia there?'  The  fellow  listened  atten- 
tively to  my  answers.  His  face  was  an 
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odd  mixture  of  contentment,  disgust 
with  the  world,  and  meditative  con- 
templation. He  kept  glancing  every 
moment  or  two  at  the  fire,  while  his 
comrade  watched  us  with  open  mouth. 

At  the  next  station  we  had  a  long 
halt.  All  three  clambered  down  from 
the  locomotive,  my  two  companions 
puttering  about  the  engine  with  their 
oil  cans.  The  gray-headed  engineer 
soon  took  his  place  again,  but  the  big 
blond  fireman  and  I  walked  up  and 
down  the  train.  Not  another  person 
was  in  sight.  The  train  stood  silent  by 
the  platform,  hke  a  long  low  house  with 
close-shut  windows.  From  one  end  of 
the  station,  where  there  was  an  c^n 
buffet,  we  heard  a  constant  miirmur. 
It  was  not  until  we  drew  near  that  we 
detected  soldiers  lying  wrapped  in  their 
overcoats  among  th^  trunks  and  bun- 
dles, snoring  loudly. 

My  companion  was  in  a  talkative 
mood.  His  name  was  Greinz  or  Heinz  — 
he  did  not  know  exactly  which.  His 
father  migrated  to  Turkey  in  the 
seventies,  and  later  moved  to  a  village 
in  southern  Russia.  There  were  nine 
brothers  in  his  family.  He  had  been  an 
apprentice  in  a  machine  shop,  and  final- 
ly had  come  to  Siberia  on  account  of  a 
girl.  He  got  a  job  on  the  railway  and 
married  the  girl  when  he  was  twenty- 
two  years  old.  He  had  just  taken  her  to 
Vladivostok,  so  that  she  might  go  over 
to  Japan  and  spend  a  few  weeks  with 
friends.  His  home  was  continually  up- 
set, as  his  mother  had  predicted  it 
would  be  when  he  married  a  Russian 
girl.  His  mother  was  dead.  Really  he 
had  no  home.  He  knew  nothing  of 
Germany.  He  was  as  yet  not  even  a 
Russian  subject.  He  was  waiting  until 
the  road  should  be  finished  to  Peking, 
in  order  to  get  the  first  job  open  on  a 
locomotive  down  there.  'You  get  good 
pay  in  China.' 

It  was  now  necessary  for  him  to  re- 
turn to  his  locomotive,  and  me  to  my 


car.  'We'll  see  each  other  again  in 
Harbin,'  he  said;  and  he  invited  me  to 
spend  a  few  days  with  him.  However,  I 
told  him  that  I  had  a  friend  with  me, 
and  that  we  were  continuing  on  the 
next  train. 

'Then  both  of  you  take  breakfast 
with  me  at  my  home.  I  will  show  you 
the  town  afterward.  I  must  talk  Ger- 
man with  you  while  I  have  a  chance.' 

I  foimd  Ziferblatt  in  our  old  com- 
partment. He  was  lying  down,  sound 
asleep,  with  his  legs  stretched  over  his 
two  great  trunks.  I  awakened  him  and 
told  him  of  my  new  acquaintance.  He 
winked  his  left  eye  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, slapped  me  on  the  knee,  and  said: 
^Schangoy  Schango.^  This  coolie  expres- 
sion meant  with  him  a  high  degree  of 
satisfaction,  and  he  immediately  fell 
asleep  again.  People  lay  packed  like 
sardines  in  all  sorts  of  imcomfortable 
positions,  wrapped  in  overcoats  or 
blankets.  The  air  was  horribly  bad,  and 
it  was  as  dark  as  in  the  bottom  of  a  coal 
mine.  I  looked  out  of  the  window  for  a 
while.  We  were  now  traveling  among 
low  barren  hills,  brilliantly  illumined 
by  the  moon.  Just  as  I  fell  asleep,  the 
first  indications  of  a  misty  dawn  ap- 
peared across  a  green  swampy  prairie. 
At  eight  o'clock,  on  a  glorious  simny 
morning,  we  arrived  in  Harbin. 

I  hastened  forward  to  the  locomotive 
and  waited  for  Robert  Karlowitsch, 
who  came  at  once.  He  shook  hands 
with  me  and  Ziferblatt,  and  guided  us 
out  of  the  railway  station,  and  past  a 
long  row  of  new  structures  lying  close  to 
the  track.  Then  we  turned  to  one  side 
across  a  square,  where  we  saw  the  mud 
huts  of  Chinese  coolies.  At  last  we 
came  to  a  group  of  small,  ordinary 
brick  cottages,  none  of  which  seemed 
to  be  completed.  Not  a  human  being 
was  in  sight.  The  streets  were  as  mo- 
notonous as  in  a  London  suburb.  We 
entered  a  little  dooryard,  whereupon 
a  dirty  Chinaman  who  had  been  sleep- 
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ing  on  the  ground  in  the  sunshine 
sprang  up  and  ran  away.  He  had  a  long 
pole  over  his  shoulders,  at  the  ends  of 
which  baskets  hung.  Soon  he  was  call- 
ing shrilly:  'Eggs  for  sale.' 

We  clambered  over  a  half-finished 
porch  in  front  of  the  door,  into  an  un- 
swept  room.  Our  guide  pushed  a  thin 
woollen  hanging  to  one  side  and  called, 
'Anastasia!'  We  could  hear  noises,  as 
if  someone  were  working  in  the  kitchen. 
He  called  two  or  three  times  before 
Anastasia  appeared.  She  was  a  half- 
grown,  carelessly  dressed  girl,  appar- 
ently suflFering  from  toothache;  she  had 
a  piece  of  shawl  bound  around  her  pale 
face.  She  stared  at  us,  her  black  ex- 
pressive eyes  wide  open  from  astonish- 
ment. Karlowitsch  said  to  her:  *Say 
good  morning  to  my  guests.  This  is  a 
gentleman  from  abroad,  and  the  other 
one,  Mosjo  Ziferblatt.  Unfortunately 
they  are  leaving  for  Russia  this  after- 
noon. Make  us  some  tea.  I  will  tell 
you  in  a  minute  what  to  get  for  break- 
fast.' 

She  disappeared  again  into  the 
kitchen.  Robert  took  us  through  a 
bedchamber  —  a  Uttle  room  contain- 
ing nothing  but  a  bed,  two  chairs,  a 
washstand,  and  a  pile  of  clothing  on  the 
floor  —  to  another  room  with  white- 
washed walls.  It  served  as  a  general 
living-room.  A  Japanese  imibrella  himg 
from  the  ceiling.  A  commode  with  a 
Chinese  scarf  and  two  vases  filled  with 
peacock  feathers,  three  bamboo  stools, 
and  a  box  by  the  window  that  served  as 
a  table,  completed  the  furniture  of  this 
apartment.  Karlowitsch  called  me  to 
the  conmiode.  Between  the  peacock 
feathers  were  a  petroleum  lamp  and 
two  red-plush  photograph  frames,  con- 
taining pictures  of  his  absent  wife.  One 
showed  her  in  winter  furs  with  snow- 
flakes  flying  about,  the  other  in  provin- 
cial finery.  She  was  a  pretty,  attrac- 
tive woman.  Karlowitsch  remarked 
dryly:  'Anastasia  is  her  sister/ 


First  the  girl  brought  a  basin  of  water 
for  us  to  wash,  and  an  old  clothes- 
brush  with  which  we  tried  in  vain  to 
remove  the  dust  we  had  gathered  dur- 
ing our  journey.  A  little  later  she 
brought  in  three  large  dishes:  one 
heaped  full  of  boiled  eggs;  another  with 
sliced  tomatoes  heavily  peppered;  the 
third  with  little  poppy  cakes,  the  way 
the  Chinese  bake  them.  She  also 
brought  us  pretzels,  —  likewise  cov- 
ered with  poppy  seed, — strung  on  a 
string,  and  a  carafe  of  zubrovka  (spir- 
its) with  long  dark  spears  of  a  grass  that 
gave  it  a  greenish  shimmer. 

We  began  to  eat.  Our  host  hardly 
gave  us  time  to  breathe.  He  kept  say- 
ing we  were  not  eating  enough,  pushed 
the  dishes  over  toward  us,  and  kept 
our  glasses  fiJled  with  zubrovka,  which 
had  a  pleasant  taste  from  the  herb  it 
contained.  Most  of  the  eggs  were  rot^ 
ten,  but  we  laid  those  aside  and  tried 
again.  Finally,  after  each  of  us  had  dis- 
posed of  eight  eggs,  the  same  numb^ 
of  tomatoes,  half  a  dozen  glasses  ct 
zubrovka,  and  an  indefinite  quantity  of 
pretzels,  Anastasia  brought  the  samo- 
var, which  was  a  dilapidated  contriv- 
ance that  no  longer  worked  properly. 
However,  we  ultimately  got  a  glass  of 
hot  strong  tea  apiece.  When  we  had 
drunk  this  in  silence,  Robert  Karlo- 
witsch rose  to  show  us  the  town. 

We  walked  down  a  broad  street,  laid 
out  with  posts  through  the  middle  of 
the  open  fields,  past  the  high  wooden 
fence  of  the  Chinese  police  station,  and 
came  to  a  market  that  consisted  of  two 
or  three  rows  of  low  booths  with  Chi- 
nese signs,  tall  white  flag-poles,  and 
clothing  waving  in  the  dusty  wind. 
One  Chinaman  tried  to  sell  us  some 
kind  of  great  green  bird  in  a  cage,  an- 
other some  improper  photographs.  But 
we  did  not  stop,  and  we  soon  reached 
the  Russian  business  quarter,  which 
consisted  of  new  two-story  brick  build- 
ings.    Furniture  and    bedding   were 
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heaped  about,  even  in  the  middle  of  the 
street;  riders  and  carts  were  threading 
their  way  slowly  between  them.  Zifer- 
blatt  was  suddenly  intercepted  by  a 
wild-eyed  stranger  of  his  race,  who  per- 
suaded him  to  desert  us,  though  he 
promised  to  meet  us  two  hours  later  at 
the  station.  We  found  silk,  tea,  and 
ivory  were  remarkably  cheap  at  Har- 
bin, and  he  had  taken  a  notion  to  buy 
a  quantity  of  those  commodities  to  sell 
at  a  good  profit  in  Russia. 

Robert  Karlowitscb  took  me  to  the 
shop  of  a  Chinaman,  Yun-Chew-Shan. 
His  building  was  filled  with  silks  and 
other  fabrics,  bamboo  goods,  and 
lacquer  wares.  We  were  shown  raw 
silks  as  heavy  as  canvas,  and  brilliantly 
colored  silks  as  thin  as  paper.  But  we 
bought  nothing.  Next  door  was  a  tea 
shop  —  a  little  room  where  we  saw  all 
kinds  of  tea  kept  in  beautiful  porcelain 
receptacles,  rows  of  red  chests,  and 
brightly  painted  wooden  boxes,  as 
carefully  arranged  as  if  they  were  valu- 
able volumes  in  a  fine  library.  In  a 
neighboring  shop  a  Japanese  showed  us 
embroidery,  silks,  dresses,  shoes,  ebony 
articles,  bamboo  boxes,  swords,  painted 
fans,  and  carved  walking-sticks.  He 
twisted  the  handle  of  one  of  the  latter 
and  drew  out  a  sharp  sword;  then,  re- 
moving the  handle  from  the  sword,  he 
disclosed  a  curious  ivory  carving  con- 
cealed inside  it.  We  descended  into  a 
basement  store  belonging  to  a  Pole, 
where  we  saw  great  baskets  and  bins 
of  grapes,  melons,  nuts,  and  California 
apples.  Here,  however,  we  merely 
drank  a  bottle  of  kvass,  and  asked  the 
prices  on  other  things.  The  proprietor 
had  real  Jamaica  rum  and  whiskey  for 
eighty  kopecks  a  bottle,  and  Manila 
cigars  for  half  a  ruble  a  box.  Robert 
Karlowitsch  insisted  these  were  stolen 
goods. 

We  then  climbed  up  on  the  high  fill 
that  carries  the  tracks  of  a  freight  spur 
along  the  banks  of  the  Sungari  River. 
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Steamboats  lay  on  the  yellow  water, 
and  Chinese  junks  were  lazily  drifting 
down  the  stream.  We  met  a  China- 
man, clothed  in  rags,  who  grinned 
broadly  when  he  saw  us.  He  carried  a 
green  box  imder  his  arm.  When  we 
came  up  he  squatted  down  between  the 
rails,  took  a  bundle  of  white  shirts 
from  the  box,  spread  them  out  and  of- 
fered us  the  whole  lot  for  two  rubles  — 
and  before  we  left,  with  a  despairing 
voice,  for  one  ruble. 

From  there  we  had  a  view  over  the 
city.  Its  metal  roofs  glistened  like  silk 
in  the  midday  sun.  Below  us  a  number 
of  unfinished  houses  that  had  not  yet 
received  their  doors  and  windows,  but 
had  been  left  untouched  for  a  long  pe- 
riod, looked  like  ruins.  We  descended 
to  the  district  where  they  stood.  It  was 
like  a  city  of  ghosts.  The  little  gardens 
were  weed-grown  and  deserted,  except 
for  a  tiny  oasis  of  bright-green  sod  at 
one  point.  This  was  dotted  with  yellow 
asters  and  ornamental  plants.  A  Chi- 
naman was  creeping  about  the  place,  ir- 
rigating it  with  a  hose.  We  clambered 
over  stones  and  ditches  to  the  sunmiit 
of  a  neighboring  hill.  It  was  crowned 
by  a  log  building  with  wooden  towers, 
joined  by  chains,  and  surmounted  by 
Russian  crosses.  The  place  was  in- 
closed by  an  iron  fence,  and  before  the 
gate  were  two  Chinese  cannon  cap- 
tured during  the  Boxer  War.  Here  we 
again  met  people,  coming  from  all  di- 
rections on  foot  and  in  vehicles.  The 
bells  of  a  little  chapel  were  ringing  al- 
most without  interruption.  Two  men 
descended  from  a  droshky.  One  had  a 
little  coffin  in  his  arms,  covered  with 
bright-blue  crape.  A  crowd  of  children 
approached  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, followed  by  a  few  grown  people. 
Four  little  girls  in  light  dresses  were 
carrying  a  tiny  open  coffin  of  rose- 
colored  wood.  The  body  of  a  little  girl, 
with  a  bouquet  of  withered  Chinese 
asters  in  her  hand,  lay  inside.  A  child 
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walked  ahead  of  the  procession,  carry- 
ing the  cover  of  the  cofGn  on  his  head. 

We  entered  the  church  with  this 
party.  In  spite  of  the  midday  heat,  it 
was  thronged  with  people.  The  sun 
shone  through  the  colored  windows  in 
the  log  walls.  The  incense,  the  glow  of 
the  candles  reflected  from  the  golden 
timbers,  and  the  chanting  of  the  funeral 
service  by  the  priest  gave  me  a  dreamy 
feeling.  A  choir  began  to  sing,  and  the 
people  knelt,  crossed  themselves,  and 
wept.  In  a  corner  before  golden  icons 
were  death-offerings  upon  a  little  cov- 
ered table:  valuable  dishes  filled  with 
nuts  and  sweets,  and  next  to  them  a 
common  plate  holding  a  humble  offer- 
ing of  rice  and  plums,  or  tomatoes  in 
paper  boxes.  In  the  midst  of  the  throng 
were  four  little  coffins  standing  upon 
stools.  But  Robert  Karlowitsch  plucked 
me  by  the  arm  and  we  silently  left. 

We  were  out  again  in  the  blazing 
sunlight.  The  good  fellow  wanted  me 
to  have  a  glass  of  beer  with  him  before 
returning  to  the  station.  So  he  took  me 
down  to  the  end  of  the  street,  where 
there  was  a  house  with  a  big,  half-car- 
peted room.  Here,  opposite  a  large 
buffet  carved  in  Chinese  fashion  and 
stocked  with  bright-colored  flasks  of 
liquor,  men  were  laying  the  founda- 
tions for  a  stage.  A  small  glass  case, 
filled  with  confectionery,  fans,  and 
similar  trifles,  stood  in  one  corner.  A 
few  tables  with  white  cloths  were  scat- 
tered about  the  roomy  place.  At  one 
of  them  sat  two  guests  —  an  old  emaci- 
p.»Ated  Armenian  with  a  keen  intelligent 
countenance,  and  a  short,  thick  fellow, 
wearing  a  walking  coat  lined  with  silk, 
who  looked  like  an  actor.  At  another 
table  near  the  end  of  the  room  were 
three  young  ladies  in  traveling  cos- 
tume. Apparently  they  had  just  come 
in.  Their  hand  bags  and  bundles  stood 
on  the  floor  near  them.  One  of  the 
girls  sat  with  her  head  supported  by  her 
left  hand  and  ate  a  midday  meal.  A 


second  was  reposing  almost  half  her 
length  on  the  table  and  appeared  to  be 
asleep.  The  third  was  leaning  back, 
smoking  a  cigarette  with  a  bold  and 
defiant  look.  She  seemed  to  be  waiting 
for  the  two  men  —  who  were  talking  in 
a  low  voice  to  each  other  —  to  say 
something;  and  her  irritated  counte- 
nance indicated  there  was  trouble 
brewing.  We  sat  down  some  digtftiv^ 
away  and  ordered  two  bottles  of  beer. 
Desiring  to  pay  the  biU  myself,  I  went 
to  the  buffet,  where  I  found  to  my  as- 
tonishment that  the  charge  was  two 
rubles.  When  I  came  back  Kaiiowitsch 
was  very  angry  because  I  had  paid.  So 
we  drank  our  beer  quickly,  and  it  was 
not  until  we  were  outdoors  again,  on 
our  way  to  the  station,  that  my  guest 
recovered  his  good  humor. 

At  the  station  we  saw  hundreds  of 
workers  camped  in  the  open  air,  their 
tools  stacked  in  a  great  heap  in  their 
midst.  People  were  crowding  aroimd 
the  booths,  buying  rice,  bread,  and 
pickles.  Every  entrance  to  the  cars  was 
blocked  with  people.  Chinamen  were 
pressing  their  noses  against  the  glass 
panes.  But  Ziferblatt  leaned  out  of  a 
car  window  and  beckoned  us.  Robert 
stood  with  us  a  while.  He  was  very 
quiet,  and  I  understood  the  reason. 
We  had  become  friends  and  would 
never  meet  again.  The  Jew  had  his 
two  trunks  in  our  compartment,  and 
showed  us  his  purchases:  a  couple  of 
pieces  of  silk  and  a  dozen  ivory  boxes 
inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  costing 
twelve  rubles  each.  He  asked  me  to 
stick  three  of  these  boxes  in  my  pocket 
when  we  passed  the  customhouse.  He 
had  already  made  friends  with  two  sol- 
diers in  the  car,  each  of  whom  was  to 
take  three  boxes  in  his  haversack.  The 
rest  he  would  get  through  in  his  own 
trunk. 

I  must  relate  what  happened  with 
the  two  soldiers  later.  They  did  in  fact 
take  through  the  customs  the  six  ivory 
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boxes  entrusted  to  them;  but  when  we 
hunted  for  the  gentlemen  later  they 
were  nowhere  to  be  found.  Ziferblatt 
had  to  stop  over  at  a  little  Siberian  way- 
station,  to  see  if  they  ^ould  come  by 
the  next  train  twenty-four  hours  later. 
That  deprived  me  of  my  traveling 
companion  sooner  than  I  expected, 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  the  two 
soldiers  ultimately  turned  up  again  or 
not. 

The  incident  was  unfortimate  for 
Ziferblatt  in  another  way.  He  had 
carefully  planned  his  whole  journey  so 
as  to  arrive  home  at  the  time  of  the 
Jewish  feast  of  reconciliation.  His  de- 
lay, waiting  for  the  soldiers,  disturbed 


his  whole  itinerary;  but  his  eagerness 
to  get  back  his  ivory  caskets,  which  had 
cost  him  heavily  from  his  hard-earned 
savings,  was  greater  than  his  'obedi- 
ence to  the  law.' 

As  to  my  friend  the  locomotive  en- 
gineer —  just  before  our  train  left  Har- 
bin I  gave  him  my  little  pocket-com- 
pass as  a  memento.  He  pulled  out  his 
silk  handkerchief  and  stuck  it  in  my 
pocket.  We  shook  hands  for  the  last 
time.  After  the  station  had  receded  in 
the  distance,  I  discovered  on  my  seat  a 
tidy  little  bundle.  It  contained  sugar 
and  cookies  and  a  card  with  the  in- 
scription: 'Greetings  to  the  Outside 
World.' 
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[More  than  three  years  ago  Raymond  Lefebvre,  one  of  the  moat  brilliant  and  promising  of 
the  younger  radical  writers  of  France,  was  lost  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  following  notes  were 
found  among  his  papers.   They  date  from  the  last  weeks  of  1915.] 


From  ClarU,  August  2 
(Paris  Radical-Pacifist  Weekly) 


Here  are  the  Artois  trenches  at 
nightfall:  dismal,  pale  stretches  of 
pebbles  and  mud;  short,  lugubrious 
flashes  from  bursting  shells;  tortuous 
obscurity;  quagmires  of  passages;  mo- 
notonous wailings  of  the  wind ;  the  terror 
of  a  vicious  desert  full  of  traps.  My 
gaze  searches  the  narrow,  empty  hori- 
zon and  finds  no  one;  now  and  then 
someone  brushes  past  with  a  kettle  of 
soup  on  his  shoulders  —  a  man  of  the 
liaison  service;  but  all  the  time  there 
reigns  the  rigorous  silence  of  a  cloister. 
Where  are  all  those  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men?  .  .  .  All  of  a  sudden — 


an  explosion,  almost  next  to  me.  My 
eyes  try  to  penetrate  the  blackness, 
but  everything  remains  hidden;  it  is 
impossible  to  see  what  has  produced 
this  infernal  noise  and  concussion. 

The  vague  spaces  that  surround  us 
suggest  a  strange,  fabulous  land  of 
harrowing  secrets  and  absurd  rancors. 
They  are  like  an  engraving  by  Dore:  a 
Hell  without  the  endless  continuity  of 
infernal  regions  —  a  limited,  mysteri- 
ous and  cruel  inferno. 

I  am  here,  too,  with  the  soul  of  a 
cowardly  savage,  armed  with  his  low 
cunning,  noting  all  the  little  noises  and 
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studying  intently  my  surroundings.  I 
hasten  toward  the  little  village  in  the 
rear;  it  is  under  fire,  to  be  sure,  but  it 
is  a  relatively  quiet  spot  —  a  sort  of 
vestibule  to  this  realm  of  damnation. 

December  15.  —  Last  night,  in  my 
den,  I  had  dinner  with  two  men  from 
the  138th  infantry  —  a  soldier  and  a 
young  lieutenant.  Before  the  lieuten- 
ant arrived,  the  soldier  had  a  moment 
to  talk  openly.  This  is  what  he  said :  — 

*  You  can't  imagine  —  there  are  mo- 
ments when  it  is  only  sheer  cowardice 
that  keeps  us  from  suicide.  .  .  .  The 
other  day  we  decided  to  end  it  all.  The 
mud  was  above  our  waists.  No  food 
could  be  brought  up  from  the  rear  any 
longer.  In  case  of  an  attack  we  should 
have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  Boches, 
and  they  would  have  mowed  us  down 
with  machine-gun  fire  the  way  they 
did  before. 

'Well,  we  came  out  of  the  trenches, 
all  at  a  time,  and  waited  for  the  Boches 
to  fire  —  almost  glad  to  finish  it  all, 
you  know.  You  don't  imagine  —  I  my- 
self, when  I  think  of  it  now  —  Well  — 
the  Boches  did  not  fire  (we  should  have 
fired,  had  we  been  in  their  places). 
They  just  shouted  with  joy :  "-4cA,  achr* 
and  they  all  came  out.  One  big  fellow 
clasped  my  hand  with  an  "Ach!" 
''Hello,  old  scout,"  I  said  to  him;  and 
I  ofi'ered  him  cigarettes,  and  he  offered 
me  his  big  cigars. 

'That's  the  way  it  was.  .  .  .  The 
captain,  back  in  the  trench,  was  yelling 
to  us  to  come  back  quick,  saying  that 
this  fraternizing  was  prohibited  by  the 
general,  that  we  had  been  told  so  before, 
and  that  we  ought  to  know  better.  But 
we  just  sneered  back:  "Wait  .  .  .  Gro- 
ing  to  dry  ourselves  first."  He  threat- 
ened to  shoot  —  which  he  would  never 
do;  he  is  n't  a  bad  sort  of  old  boy.  But 
all  of  a  sudden  he  felt  himself  on  the 
warpath,  and  began  talking  about  the 
colonel,   and   telephoned   the   colonel 


finally.  .  .  .  The  colonel,  who  was  safe 
in  his  den,  back  there,  sitting  in  an  arm- 
chair and  warming  his  feet  before  the 
fire,  replied:  "I  thank  you  for  letting 
me  know ;  I  'm  telephoning  the  battery." 
Ah,  mon  vieuxl  The  artillerists,  I  tell 
you,  are  worse  than  the  Boches,  and 
they  would  have  obeyed  all  right,  dirty 
things  that  they  are.  The  captain  warn- 
ed us  that  they  would  —  and  —  well, 
we  scurried  back,  having  warned  the 
Boches  and  shaken  hands  with  them. 
Two  minutes  later,  the  seventy-fives 
were  raining  all  over  the  place. 

'It's  true,  they  stopped  them  right 
away,  they  did.  But  I  tell  you,  it  is  n*t 
the  kind  of  thing  that  helps  discipline.* 

Then  came  the  lieutenant  —  a  Saint- 
Cyr  man  and  an  officer  with  a  career 
ahead  of  him.  After  a  few  minutes* 
chat  he  let  me  lead  the  conversation  to 
the  same  topic  and  said:  — 

'  We  are  fighting  the  Boches,  sir,  that 
is  perfectly  true.  I  don't  esteem  m3rself 
any  less  for  that.  But  can  you  imagine 
that  the  other  day  we  were  fraterniz- 
ing? My  men  were  quite  a  distance 
away,  and  the  cberleuincmi  and  I 
greeted  each  other  and  told  each  other 
to  feel  perfectly  free  to  dry  ourselves  a 
little  in  the  open  air.  It  was  real  old- 
time  courtesy.' 

Poor  creatures!  They  rebel  some- 
times all  of  a  sudden,  under  the  strain 
of  too  abominable  suffering;  but  they 
slink  back  to  their  kennels,  their  tails 
between  their  legs,  as  soon  as  the  shep- 
herd pretends  to  pick  up  a  stone.  A 
false  hatred,  easy  to  peel  off  with  a 
finger  nail!  How  abominably  ridicu- 
lous these  attacks,  where  gangs  of  men 
spring  at  each  others'  throats  without 
hatred,  without  even  faith  in  their 
cause,  in  a  cowardly  way,  driven  for- 
ward by  terror  of  their  own  cannon, 
which  projects  them  headlong,  like 
senseless  missiles,  toward  the  enemy. 
A  hierarchy  of  terror:  the  ridiculous, 
good-natured  captain  whose  men  did 
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not  heed  his  orders;  and  who,  neverthe- 
less, dared  not  appeal  to  their  patriot- 
ism or  risk  using  love  of  country  for 
an  argument,  because  he  feared  this 
might  prove  futile. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  What 
might  have  been,  in  case  of  the  two 
officers,  a  revival  of  the  *  courteous' 
war  of  aristocratic  armies,  is  an  alto- 
gether different  matter  with  the  prole- 
tariat. With  them,  it  has  awakened  a 
feeling  that  will  eventually  spell  the 
doom  of  armies  and  fatherlands.  If 
these  workmen  and  peasants  truly  be- 
lieved in  the  war,  they  would  not  shake 
hands  with  the  enemy.  Conscious  of 
this,  the  captain,  standing  back  in  his 
muddy  trench  and  peeping  out  at  his 
men  fraternizing  with  the  Germans, 
does  not  know  what  to  do,  but  finally 
reminds  them  that  they  are  disobeying 
orders.  After  that  he  warns  the  colonel, 
and  the  colonel  appeals  to  the  France 
of  the  Rear  —  the  artillery. 

Two  weeks  ago  a  whole  French  batal- 
lion  surrendered  themselves  as  war 
prisoners  to  the  Germans,  following 
the  example  of  a  German  company  who 
had  been  facing  them  and  did  the  same 
thing  the  day  before.  One  morning 
the  commandant  telephoned  to  find 
out  whether  the  patrols  had  made  their 
rounds.  No  answer.  He  sent  an  esta- 
fette  to  inquire  the  reason  and  the  man 
camebackdumbfounded:  *Sir —  there's 
no  one  left.  They  did  what  the  Boches 
did  yesterday.' 

I  cross-questioned  the  men  of  the 
neighboring  batallion,  who  told  me 
this  adventure.  I  have  put  the  ques- 
tion to  them  definitely:  'Do  you  prefer 
a  brilliant  victory  after  one  more  year 
of  war,  or  a  peace  right  away,  and  no 
winner?'  'Peace,  sure  enough.  Our 
own  skins  first.  After  all,  it's  possible 
to  make  one's  living  in  Boche-land 
just  as  well  as  here.' 

But  that  is  not  the  real  question, 
and  I  did  not  ask  them  the  real  one. 


It  is  not  life  or  death  for  France,  nor 
life  or  death  for  Germany.  It  is  Europe 
that  is  at  stake.  This  is  what  the  men 
of  the  trenches,  of  the  muddy  holes, 
have  come  to  realize. 

December  ^,  1915.  —  A  taught  ha- 
tred does  not  keep  well.  It  gives  the 
lie  to  itself  quickly;  it  is  poor  quality;  it 
shows  the  wirepuller  behind  the  screen. 
Yesterday  some  of  oiu*  men,  return- 
ing from  the  trenches,  and  some  Grer- 
man  prisoners,  fell  into  each  others' 
arms  crying  over  their  common  misery. 
Gendarmes  finally  separated  these 
combatants  of  yesterday,  who  have 
never  hated  each  other.  However, 
they  were  all  patriots;  none  of  them 
was  a  convinced  antimilitarist.  No 
matter  how  dazzling  the  war  halo  that 
shines  over  the  head  of  the  Fatherland 
—  the  simple  eye  at  length  discerns 
the  brow  of  Cain.    .    .    . 

A  new  Dance  of  the  Dead.  —  Woe  to  the 
mothers  of  the  strong,  woe  to  the  wives 
of  the  robust;  blessed  the  outcasts,  the 
invalids,  the  legless,  the  humpbacks. 
At  least,  they  shall  live. 

They  will  live,  surroimded  by  the 
hatred  and  the  envy  of  the  widows  and 
the  mothers.  .  .  .  The  embusquSsI 
But  most  of  all,  blessed  the  invalids  of 
war  —  The  honored  survivors!  What 
a  strange  suicidal  frenzy  incites  them 
to  display  for  public  admiration  their 
pains,  their  stumps,  their  mourning; 
to  throw  their  sufferings,  as  a  reproach, 
into  the  faces  of  those  who  have  not 
yet  suffered  from  the  same  cause  —  of 
the  embusquSs. 

'Embusque,  you  haven't  gone  in 
yet!  At  your  age!  My  sons  are  all 
dead,  sir!  All  of  them!  My  three  sons! 
Are  n't  your  parents  ashamed?' 

'How  did  yoiu*  son  die,  madame?' 

'Typhoid.' 

'Ah!  So  that  was  one  more  em&tx^gti^. 
Mine  is  not  dead,  madame,  he  was 
killed  in  the  Argonne!' 
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Oh,  let  them  all  go  in,  this  race  of 
crazed  imbeciles!  There  will  yet  come 
a  day  when  the  intellectuals  and  the 
rulers  will  have  no  cannon  fodder  at 
their  disposal. 

For  the  greater  number  of  the  com- 
batants heroism  does  not  exist.  The 
battle,  the  attack,  is  for  them  the  most 
disagreeable,  the  most  dreaded,  mani- 
festation of  the  war. 

'The  campaign  would  n't  be  so  bad 
if  there  was  not  the  enemy,*  the  sol- 
diers often  say.  *The  rest  of  the  time 
we  eat  all  there  is  on  the  farms,  so  that 
the  pigs  of  Boches  don't  find  anything 
when  they  come  along.  And '  —  here  a 
sweeping  gesture  follows  —  'when  I 
want  a  glass  of  wine,  I  take  my  bayonet 
and  make  a  hole  in  a  barrel  —  let  all 
the  rest  of  it  pour  out!  Like  a  grand 
duke!    .    .     .' 

Trench-war  has  clouded  the  intel- 
lect; and  a  futile,  childish  melancholy 
—  acute  at  times  but  always  present 
subconsciously  —  has  oppressed  for 
long  months  the  spirits  of  those  at  the 
front.     .     .     . 

There  is  no  more  family  love  — 
little  left  of  the  passionate  desire  to 
read  letters  from  home.    Monotonous 


shifting  of  trenches  to  the  rear  lines; 
little  daily  occupMitions  of  hermit  life; 
little  Robinson  Crusoe  ingenuities;  the 
sudden  fear  of  bombardment  —  and 
physical  suffering  that  changes  accord- 
ing to  temperature. 

The  Epopee! 

Life  is  dragging  on.  The  Germans 
are  there,  in  front  of  us,  at  a  distance 
of  fifty  metres,  and  they  are  doing  the 
same  things,  they  .are  thinking  the 
same  things  that  we  are  —  which 
means  doing  and  thinking  nothing. 
And  this  has  continued  for  an  entire 
year. 

What  a  long  line  of  stops  and  sus- 
pensions! It's  because  ever  since  the 
fifteenth  of  September  the  history  of 
this  campaign  may  well  be  written  as 
endless  rows  of  dots  —  signs  of  sus- 
pension —  upon  an  interminable  num- 
ber of  pages  —  and  in  red  ink. 

Here  is,  not  what  I  have  seen,  but 
what  thirteen  himdred  creatures,  more 
dead  than  alive,  pitiful,  with  a  clammy 
tongue  and  a  staggering  gait,  greenish- 
pale  and  dirty,  have  all  told  me,  with 
an  endless  variety  of  individual  expres* 
sion  and  feeling. 


GREAT  DEEDS  AND  GREAT  ART 


BY  ST.  JOHN  ERVINE 


From  the  Ohaerver,  July  80 
(Middle-Ground  Liberal  Sunday  Paper) 


How  easily  we  are  deceived  by  mag- 
nitude! We  say  that  London  is  the 
greatest  city  in  the  world  when  we 
mean  that  it  is  the  biggest,  and  are  cap- 
able of  thinking  that  New  York  is  more 
interesting  than  Athens  because  it  prob- 
ably contains  more  people  than  were 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  Greece. 
As  if  seven  million  men  were  more 
interesting  than  seven  men!  As  if  fifty 
square  miles  were  more  interesting 
than  one  square  mile! 

This  vague  belief  in  the  greatness  of 
bigness  is  responsible  for  the  complaint 
sometimes  made  that  the  Great  War 
has  not  provoked  a  great  literature. 
People  go  about  demanding  where  the 
great  novel,  the  great  picture,  the  great 
play,  the  great  poem  of  the  war  are 
to  be  found,  and  then,  because  these 
immortalities  cannot  immediately  be 
discovered,  wag  their  heads  solenmly 
and  murmur  that  things  are  not  what 
they  were.  Others,  in  a  mood  of  deeper 
despair,  say  that  the  war  was  too  im- 
mense to  be  contained  within  a  work 
of  art.  The  imagination,  stunned  by 
numbers,  collapses  before  a  conflict 
engaging  millions  of  men,  but  is  able, 
seemingly,  to  grapple  with  a  conflict 
engaging  only  some  thousands!  That 
argument  drives  me  to  derision.  An 
oak  tree  is  not  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand than  an  acorn.  A  million  men 
are  neither  more  nor  less  interesting 
than  one  man. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  war  in 
which  many  huge  armies  are  engaged 
should  stimulate  the  imagination  to  a 
higher  degree  than  a  war  in  which 


only  some  hundreds  of  soldiers  are 
engaged.  Those  who  utter  complaints 
because  the  Great  War  has  not  yet  fur- 
nished a  great  artist  with  material  for  a 
great  work  of  imagination  are  surely 
forgetting  that  what  we  call  the  Great 
War  may  appear  to  historians  to  be  no 
more  than  a  vulgar  brawl  on  a  large 
scale,  begun  by  paranoiacs  and  con- 
tinued by  fools;  forgetting,  too,  that  its 
mere  vastness  is  insufficient  in  itself  to 
make  it  attractive  to  the  imagination; 
forgetting  most  of  all  that  other  con- 
flicts have  been  greatly  celebrated  by 
men  who  lived  long  after  the  conflict 
was  over  and  the  argument  was  settled. 
The  Napoleonic  Wars  were  celebrated 
in  great  poetry  by  Mr.  Hardy  nearly  a 
century  after  they  were  ended.  Tolstoi 
did  not  write  War  and  Peace  until  the 
struggle  it  indicts  had  become  a  faded 
memory. 

The  jDCople  who  expected  a  great 
work  of  art  to  be  born  of  the  Great 
War  within  a  year  or  two  of  its  end 
remind  me  of  an  incident  in  Mr.  James 
K.  Hackett's  production  of  Macbeth 
a  year  or  two  ago.  Mrs.  Patrick  Camp- 
bell, who  played  Lady  Macbeth,  read 
Macbeth's  letter,  supposed  to  have 
been  hastily  scribbled  to  her  while  the 
fight  was  being  fought,  from  a  large 
illuminated  scroll  which  would  prob- 
ably have  employed  the  energies  of  an 
entire  monastery  for  a  month!   .    .    . 

It  is,  perhaps,  obvious  that  the  war, 
if  it  is  to  be  greatly  celebrated  at  all, 
may  not  be  expressed  in  a  work  of 
genius  until  all  of  us  are  dead,  and  the 
incorrigible  romanticism  of  mankind 
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has  made  it  appear  like  a  spree.  But 
there  is  also  the  possibility,  less  obvi- 
ous, that  it  may  never  be  greatly  ex- 
pressed by  anybody.  Is  it  not  astound- 
ing to  observe  the  inadequacy  of  the 
War  Memorials  to  represent  the  spirit 
of  those  who  took  part  in  the  war? 
The  Cenotaph  was  designed  by  an 
artist  who  had  great  difficulty  in  pre- 
venting the  politicians  from  marring  it. 
No  one  who  compares  it  with  the  vast 
majority  of  War  Memorials  scatter- 
ed up  and  down  the  land  ccm  be  obliv- 
ious to  the  fact  that  it  is  unique  in  its 
nobility. 

Ibsen  believed  that  an  artist  cannot 
express  himself  greatly  until  he  has 
experienced  deep  sorrow.  *I  had  a 
burning  desire,*  he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  *I  almost  prayed,  for  a  great 
sorrow  which  might  round  out  my 
existence  and  give  life  meaning.'  We 
are  prepared,  perhaps,  to  believe  that 
great  poets  and  great  painters,  great 
dramatists  and  great  novelists,  cannot 
yet,  and  may  never,  have  their  imag- 
ination stimulated  by  an  immense  war; 
but  surely,  we  ask,  the  common  sorrow 
of  mankind  must  find  expression  in 
monuments  worthy  of  it?  And  then 
we  go  past  St.  Martin's  Church  and 
look  at  the  memorial  to  Nurse  Cavell! 
If  we  turn  from  the  memorials  to  the 
dead  to  the  medals  for  the  living,  what 
are  we  to  think  of  the  creative  impulse 
stirred  by  the  war  when  we  look  at  the 
Service  Medal  and  the  Victory  Medal, 
each  of  which  might  have  been  given 
away  with  a  pound  of  inferior  choco- 
lates? 

And  so  we  find,  as  we  seek  to  solve 
this  queer  tangle  of  things,  that  great 
occasions  are  really  very  simple  occa- 
sions, and  that  great  art  springs  from 
common  emotions  made  perfectly  clear. 
Rubens  takes  a  fat  old  woman  in  a 
market  place  and  makes  her  immortal. 
Velasquez  transfigures  the  common- 
place^   not   by  pretending  that   it  is 


rare,  but  by  realizing  that  it  is  com- 
mon. Meredith  belittled  Dickons  and 
derided  Mr.  Pickwick,  —  *the  essence 
of  cockneydom,'  —  who  could  never 
survive  in  a  world  which  contained 
Don  Quixote.  It  was  queer  criticism 
which  denied  perpetuity  to  a  figure 
which  could  be  described  as  the  essoice 
of  anything,  but  surely  the  most  strik- 
ing commentary  on  Meredith's  state- 
ment is  that  Dickens  still  flourishes 
while  Meredith  himself  is  under  a  cloud. 
Mr.  Hardy,  whose  supremacy  in  his 
world  becomes  more  clear  as  we  get 
more  closely  acquainted  with  his  work, 
has  expressed  in  a  poem  what  lam 
trying  to  express  in  this  article:  — 

Only  a  man  harrowing  clods 

In  a  slow,  silent  walk 
With  an  old  horse  that  stumbles  and  nodi^ 

Half  asleep  as  they  stalk. 

Only  thin  smoke  without  flame 
From  the  heaps  of  couch  grass; 

Yet  this  will  go  onward  the  same 
Though  Dynasties  pass. 

Yonder  a  maid  and  her  wight 

Come  whispering  by: 
War's  annals  will  cloud  into  night 

Ere  their  story  die. 

It  may  be  very  disconcerting  to  the 
neurotic  Nietzscheans  who  mistake 
convulsions  for  genius  to  be  told  that 
their  epileptic  Caesars  and  Napoleons, 
and  their  paranoiac  Kaisers,  are  not 
good  material  for  works  of  art;  but 
need  we  do  more  with  the  neurotic 
Nietzscheans  than  hustle  them  into 
the  lunatic  asylums?  We  delude  our- 
selves if  we  believe  that  when  the  art- 
ists make  use  of  the  war  they  must 
necessarily  treat  it  as  a  great  occasion, 
or  regard  its  principal  figures  as  men 
of  heroic  stature.  It  may  very  well  be 
that,  when  the  great  epic  of  1914  is 
written,  its  impulse  will  have  sprung 
from  the  heart  of  a  oonmion  soldier, 
its  hero  will  be  an  imdistinguished  man 
who  served  and  suffered  and  died  and 
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was  unknown.  For  all  men  are  con- 
tained in  one  man,  and  the  one  likeliest 
to  be  the  most  heroic  may  be  the  com- 
monest member  of  the  crowd. 

None  of  us  C€in  establish  himself  in 
dignity  and  valor  by  taking  thought; 
and  perhaps  we  are  unlikely  to  breed 
heroes  in  a  generation  that  bears  a 
banner  with  the  strange  device,  *  Safety 
First.'  But  whether  that  be  so  or  not, 
we  have  seen  before,  and  will  see  again, 


that  greatness  comes  upon  a  man  like 
a  thief  in  the  night.  Philip  of  Spain 
'honored'  Velasquez  by  sitting  to 
him:  Velasquez  immortalized  Philip  by 
painting  him.  So  it  may  be  with  the 
war.  The  captains  and  the  kings  de- 
part; but  somewhere,  unfolding  him- 
self from  the  clouds,  a  little  common 
man,  bewildered  by  events  but  man- 
fully enduring  his  fate,  may  be  seen  to 
be  the  hero  of  it  all. 


THE  MYTH  OF  ARTHUR' 


BY  G.  K.  CHESTERTON 


[English  Review] 


O  LEARNED  man  who  never  learned  to  learn. 
Save  to  deduce,  by  timid  steps  and  small, 
From  towering  smoke  that  fire  can  never  burn 
And  from  tall  tales  that  men  were  never  tall. 
Say,  have  you  thought  what  manner  of  man  it  is 
Of  whom  men  say  *He  could  strike  giants  down'? 
Or  what  strong  memories  over  time's  abyss 
Bore  up  the  pomp  of  Camelot  and  the  crown; 
And  why  one  banner  all  the  background  fills 
Beyond  the  pageants  of  so  many  spears, 
And  by  what  witchery  in  the  western  hills 
A  throne  stands  empty  for  a  thousand  years; 
Who  hold,  unheeding  this  immense  impact. 
Immortal  story  for  a  mortal  sin; 
Lest  human  fable  touch  historic  fact. 
Chase  myths  like  moths,  and  fight  them  with  a  pin 
Take  comfort;  rest  —  there  needs  not  this  ado. 
You  shall  not  be  a  Myth,  I  promise  you. 


A  PAGE  OF  VERSE 


ONE  NIGHT  THERE  CAME  TO 
RAVENSTONE 

BY  A.  NEWBERRY  CHOYCE 
[New  Witness] 

One  night  there  came  to  Ravenstone 
A  ragged  man  with  quiet  eyes 
Desiring  naught  save  bread  and  cheese. 
But  he  was  curiously  wise. 

For  now  he  spake  of  government  — 
And  now  he  spake  philosophy  — 
And  now  he  stayed  all  dumb  because 
A  sudden  bird  sang  in  a  tree. 

I  think  the  earth  meant  more  to  him 
Far  more  to  him  than  met  the  eye; 
And  at  the  dark  I  saw  him  love 
The  stars  a  long  while  in  the  sky. 

And  at  the  dawning  he  had  gone 
In  tatters  on,  and  I  dare  say 
A  dandelion  in  his  coat 
For  a  gold  button  all  the  way. 

VISTA  DEL  MARE 

BY  WILFRID  THORLEY 

[New  Witness] 

[Oenzano  lies  on  the  Appian  Way  run- 
ning southward  from  Rome,  and  is  cele- 
brated for  its  wines  and  ike  beauty  of  its 
women.  It  looks  out  from  a  spur  of  rock 
over  the  untUled  plain  stretching  Unoard 
Civita  Vecchia,  the  ancient  port  of  the  Emr 
peror  Trajan,  with  the  sleek  but  scarcely 
visible  Mediterranean  beyond  it.] 

Genzano  wines  are  good  wines,  Gren- 

zano  girls  are  chaste. 
Genzano  from   its   hilltop   looks  out 
across  the  waste. 
And  as  you  sip  the  white  wine  or  as 
you  sip  the  red. 
Far,  far  away  a  beam  of  light, 
A  faint  and  furtive  gleam  of  light 
As  hazy  as  a  dream  of  light. 
Shines  forth  and  then  is  fled. 


Genzano  lads  are  brave  lads,  Genzano 

mules  are  strong; 
In  painted  carts,  with  nodding  plumes, 
they  draw  the  wines  along. 
And  if  the  load  be  full  casks  or  empty 
ones  and  light. 
The  lads  they  drive  their  cattle  on 
Where  Romans  once  did  battle  on 
The  dusty  road,  and  rattle  on 
From  morning  until  night. 

Grenzano  town  has  proud  men;  in  pal- 
aces they  dwell. 
And  gaze  across  the  waste  land  below 
their  citadel; 
And  whether  they  be  single  or  hus- 
band a  good  lass. 
The  gladness  all  men  ask  of  wine 
Is  theirs  in  many  a  cask  of  wine. 
Or  wicker-waisted  flask  of  wine 
They  tilt  into  the  glass. 

Genzano  girls   have  long  locks  and 

wavy  locks  and  black 
That  lie  in  coils  upon  the  head  or 
twisted  down  the  back. 
Their  eyes  are  shining  darkness,  a 
mine  that 's  full  of  fire; 
Like  fillies  with  their  tails  adrift 
They  walk  amid  the  m&les  adrift, 
.  And  see  them  not.  The  sails  adrift 
Are  all  their  eyes  desire. 

Genzano  girls  are  lovely.    I  know  on 

what  they  muse. 
It  is  n't  on  the  wine-casks  and  whence 
they  are  or  whose; 
But  why  they  flaimt  a  red  cheek  or 
why  they  hide  a  pale 
Is  that  far-shining  beam  of  light. 
The  faint  and  furtive  gleam  of 

light 
As  hazy  as  a  dream  of  light. 
That  shows  a  lover's  sail. 
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A  NEW  ACCOUNT  OP  VOLTAIBE  AT 

FERNET 

Count  d'Haussonville  communi- 
cates to  the  Journal  de  Genhe  a  hitherto 
unpublished  letter  describing  Voltaire's 
retreat  at  Femey.  The  letter,  which 
he  found  among  old  papers  in  the 
Chateau  de  Coppet,  is  imfortunately 
without  signature,  and  its  meaning  is 
not  always  clear;  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  written  by  someone  intimately 
acquainted  with  Voltaire.  Its  genuine- 
ness is  not  questioned. 

Says  the  unknown  writer:  — 

Fernet,  September  18. 

We  arrived  here  on  Thursday,  my  dear 
friend,  after  having  been  on  the  way  four 
days  and  a  half.  I  got  some  fun  out  of  the 
trip  through  the  mountains  because  of  the 
curious  situations,  but  in  the  end  I  was 
bored.  I  did  not  sleep  during  the  journey 
and  was  very  glad  to  see  the  ch&teau  where 
we  were  to  dwell.  We  came  through  the  vil- 
lage of  Femey,  which  afforded  us  an  inter- 
esting array  of  charmingly  built  houses, 
well-dressed  inhabitants,  and  no  peasants. 
I  learn  that  M.  Voltaire  has  profited  by  the 
difficulties  at  Geneva  to  draw  the  discon- 
tented workers  over  to  himself  and  that  he 
has  secured  a  population  of  1000  for  his  vil- 
lage. I  saw  the  parish  church  beside  the 
ch&teau,  which  M.  Voltaire  built  in  1762, 
and  on  which  one  sees  in  big  letters,  Deo 
erexit  Voltaire. 

The  master  was  away  when  we  arrived, 
but  everyone  pressed  forward  to  help  us 
and  spoke  of  him  only  as  one  speaks  of  a 
beneficent  deity.  When  he  appeared  he 
greeted  us  with  the  most  tender  evidences 
of  friendship,  said  a  hundred  flattering 
things  to  me,  and  talked  until  midnight 
with  all  the  charm  of  which  he  is  capable. 
This  man,  who  in  his  youth  was  so  mettle- 
some that  he  passionately  believed  philoso- 
phy destined  him  for  reform,  has  made  the 
most  vigorous  struggles  to  overcome  the 
violence  of  his  nature.   The  most  enlight- 


ened of  men  has  become  the  kindliest  and 
most  companionable. 

I  have  been  walking  with  him  in  his  gar- 
dens for  the  last  two  hours.  He  knows  how 
to  enjoy  the  charm  of  the  countryside,  and 
the  author  of  the  Henriade  watches  with 
interest  the  peasants  at  work  and  learning 
cultivation.  I  shall  not  try  to  describe  the 
good  he  has  done  his  country.  Legal  pro- 
ceedings are  unknown  in  his  village  and  his 
decision  halts  disputes  of  every  kind. 

The  people  of  Geneva  do  not  want  to 
allow  players  within  their  borders.  The 
company  from  Dijon  have  established 
themselves  on  the  French  frontier,  half  a 
league  from  Geneva,  and  the  citizens  go 
thither  for  amusement  every  day,  in  spite 
of  the  magistrates.  The  manager  of  the 
company  has  managed  to  attract  Le  Kain, 
who  was  traveling  in  the  vicinity  and  who 
wanted  to  see  M.  Voltaire.  Yesterday  we 
had  Mahomet  and  to-morrow  Semiramide, 
Le  Kain  did  n't  want  to  take  any  money 
from  the  manager  and  said  quite  frankly 
that  he  was  doing  homage  to  M.  Voltaire. 
I  expect  to  spend  six  delightful  weeks  with 
this  great  man,  who  is  busier  to-day  with 
the  goodness  of  his  heart  than  with  his 
mind.  He  gave  me  nine  volumes  of  ency- 
clopaedic questions  this  morning.  Tell  me 
what  you  want  so  that  I  can  buy  it  for  you 
in  Greneva.  .  .  . 


DAME  GENEVIEVE  WARD 

'Genevieve  Ward  was  essentially 
a  live  woman,'  says  the  London  Daily 
Telegraphy  in  commenting  on  the  re- 
cent death  of  the  aged  American  favor- 
ite of  the  British  stage,  *no  moody 
dweller  in  the  days  that  were  dead, 
no  conservative  disciple  of  past  times.' 
Perhaps  these  qualities  explain  why, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  she  was  still 
able  to  act  Volumnia  in  CorioUmus  with 
such  imperative  power  that,  according 
to  a  critic  who  was  in  the  audience, 
'hardened  theatregoers,  compelled  to 
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tears  by  her  magnetic  force,  rose  from 
their  seats  in  a  body  at  the  end  of  the 
performance.'  And  of  this,  the  next  to 
her  last  impersonation,  the  same  critic 
wrote:  *0f  all  the  performers  in  the 
play,  hers  was  the  most  beautiful  voice. 
Clear  as  a  bell  it  toned  the  great  sen- 
tences, while  her  delicate  white  hands 
emphasized  the  wonder  of  the  spoken 
word.' 

This  descendant  of  an  American 
Revolutionary  soldier  —  who  died  as  a 
stage  favorite  of  the  English-speaking 
world  and  a  Dame  Commander  of  the 
Order  of  the  British  Empire  —  lived 
a  life  more  romantic  than  any  tale. 
The  extraordinary  story  of  her  mar- 
riage, the  years  of  her  operatic  success, 
followed  by  the  sudden  and  tragic  fail- 
ure of  her  voice,  the  bitter  struggle  as  a 
teacher  of  singing,  the  hard  fight  for 
recognition  as  a  tragic  actress,  the 
years  of  theatrical  success,  and  finally 
her  amazing  return  to  the  stage  at  the 
age  of  seventy-eight  (because  *I  liked 
it'),  followed  by  further  successes  at 
eighty-three  and  at  eighty-four  —  all 
these  make  up  a  lifetime  that  has  few 
parallels,  even  in  the  most  romantic  of 
professions. 

This  stage  veteran  was  bom  on 
Broadway,  New  York,  in  1837,  a  de- 
scendant of  General  Ward  of  the 
American  Revolutionary  Army.  Her 
father  was  in  the  American  diplomatic 
service,  and  from  the  time  she  was  two 
until  she  was  fifteen  she  traveled  over 
most  of  the  world.  While  she  was  in 
Southern  Italy,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  she  re- 
ceived much  attention  from  a  Russian 
nobleman.  Count  Constantine  de  Guer- 
bel,  to  whom  she  was  married  after  the 
American  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg 
had  investigated  the  character  of  her 
future  husband  and  had  reported  favor- 
ably. 

Scarcely  was  the  ceremony  over  when 
the  Embassy's  error  became  painfully 
apparent.  The  pair  had  not  been  mar- 


ried by  the  ecclesiastical  ceremony  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  the  only 
one  recognized  by  Russian  law,  and 
when  the  Coimt  presently  retumed  to 
Russia  his  bride,  left  behind  in  Italy, 
found  that  her  husband  was  about  to 
marry  the  rich  daughter  of  the  Count- 
ess Schakoshkine.  The  young  wife  fol- 
lowed her  recreant  spouse  to  Buasia, 
and  by  infinite  tact  obtained  an  inter- 
view with  Prince  Dolgorouk,  who  stood 
very  close  to  the  Tsar  himself.  From 
the  Prince  she  demanded  the  sanction 
of  her  marriage  by  the  Greek  ChurdL 

As  an  upshot  of  this  interview,  an 
Imperial  ukase  ordered  the  recreant 
bridegroom  to  Warsaw,  where  he  re- 
married his  bride  in  the  Greek  Cathe- 
dral and  with  the  rite  of  the  Orthodox 
Church.  It  is  said  that  her  father  and 
her  brother  stood  at  the  altar,  each 
with  a  revolver  discreetly  concealed  in 
his  pocket,  lest  the  Count  again  prove 
troublesome.  In  the  Russian  marriage- 
service  the  bride  and  the  brid^room 
each  holds  a  lighted  candle;  and  wit- 
nesses of  the  wedding  observed  that 
the  one  in  the  hand  of  the  Count  de 
Guerbel  burned  ill  and  shook  badfy, 
whereas  that  in  the  hand  of  the  future 
actress  burned  with  a  clear  flame,  as 
though  held  in  the  hand  of  a  statue. 

'Why,  your  daughter  is  in  black, 
and  it  looks  like  a  funeral,'  whispered 
one  of  the  groomsmen  to  the  mother. 

'I  consider  it  a  funeral,'  she  replied 
grimly. 

Before  the  agitated  bridegroom  could 
claim  his  bride,  the  doubly  married 
wife  was  en  route  with  her  relatives  to 
the  frontier,  so  that  the  vengeance  he 
might  have  wreaked  in  Russia  was  for- 
ever denied  him.  Only  once  did  he  seek 
to  claim  her  in  Paris,  where  the  French 
court  decreed  that  aliens  on  French  soil 
could  not  be  compelled  to  live  together. 

With  her  own  living  to  earn.  Miss 
Ward  —  for,  though  she  never  sought  a 
divorce  and  was  called  Ginevra  Guonap 
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bella,  she  can  hardly  have  cared  for  the 
title  of  Countess  de  Guerbel  —  turned 
to  the  operatic  stage.  Young  girl  as 
she  was,  she  succeeded  in  so  trying  a 
rdle  as  Lucrezia  Borgia.  When  she 
made  her  d6but  at  La  Scala,  one  of  her 
old  teachers  organized  a  cabal  to  hiss 
as  she  came  on  the  stage;  but  the  public 
were  with  her  and  the  cabal  failed. 
Presently  no  less  a  person  than  Rossini 
was  expressing  interest  in  her,  and  in 
his  last  interview  with  her  he  suggested 
that  she  try  Semiramide.  *Tell  them  I 
say  no  one  can  sing  it  better,  and  no 
one  look  it  so  well,  regina  mia,*  Mario 
appeared  with  her  in  Don  Giovanni 
and  she  had  successes  in  II  Trovatore 
and  I  PurUani,  La  Traviaia,  La  Figlia 
del  Reggimento,  and  Un  Ballo  in  Mas- 
chera,  London,  New  York,  and  Bucha- 
rest were  added  to  her  triumphs.  Then 
came  an  illness,  the  complete  failure 
of  her  voice  —  and  the  end  of  an  oper- 
atic career. 

For  years  she  struggled  along  as  a 
vocal  teacher  with  family  reverses  to 
add  to  her  burdens.  She  studied  for  the 
dramatic  stage,  where  her  operatic  ex- 
perience was  part  help,  part  hindrance; 
and  in  1873  she  had  her  first  opportu- 
nity to  show  her  qualities  as  a  tragic 
actress.  She  added  to  her  reputation 
as  Constance  in  King  John  and  won 
further  success  in  such  roles  as  Medea, 
Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  Juliana,  and 
Queen  Katherine  in  the  Calvert  pro- 
duction of  Henry  VIII.  She  played 
Rebecca  in  Ivanhoe  at  Drury  Lane, 
Lady  Macbeth  in  perfect  French  in 
Paris,  —  her  childhood  years  of  travel 
standing  her  in  good  stead,  —  and  in 
1878  came  to  New  York  for  the  first 
time  in  drama.  Her  name  is  forever 
linked  with  Forget-Me-Not,  by  F.  C. 
Grove  and  Herman  Merivale,  in  which 
she  first  appeared  August  21,  1879. 
Forbes-Robertson,  Irving,  Beerbohm 
Tree,  and  Benson  were  among  the  dis- 
tinguished actors  with  whom  she  played. 


At  seventy-eight  she  returned  to  the 
stage  as  the  haughty,  cynical  old 
duchess  in  Mrs.  Clifford  Mills's  play. 
The  Basker,  It  was  Sir  Greorge  Alex- 
ander  who  persuaded  the  aged  actress 
to  retiu*n  to  the  stage,  and,  as  she  then 
declared:  *I  had  no  intention  of  acting 
again,  but  the  war  strain,  the  sitting  in 
the  house  alone  reading,  the  knitting 
socks  for  the  men  at  the  front  and  play- 
ing patience,  all  got  on  my  nerves, 
strong  as  they  are.  When,  therefore, 
Alexander  offered  me  a  r61e  in  his  new 
production  at  the  Saint  James,  I  said 
that  if  I  liked  it  I  would  accept  it;  and 
I  did  Uke  it.' 

A  year  later  she  appeared  in  Louis 
N.  Parker's  drama  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, The  Aristocrat,  When  she  was 
eighty-three  she  opened  the  Shake- 
speare Birthday  Festival  at  the  Old  Vic 
by  appearing  as  Volumnia  in  Coriola- 
nuSy  and  a  year  later  thrilled  those 
highly  critical  audiences  by  her  amaz- 
ing vitality  as  Margaret  of  Anjou  in 
Richard  III. 


AN  ANCIENT  PASTIME 

The  exact  origin  of  the  game  of 
cards  is  concealed  in  the  obscurities  of 
the  past.  Mr.  Robert  Steele,  in  the 
Saturday  Review,  devotes  an  article  to 
the  subject,  in  which  he  says  that  cards 
were  first  mentioned  in  1377  by  Brother 
Johannes,  a  Dominican  friar,  who  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  game  similar  to  the 
famous  Game  of  Chess  Moralized.  Be- 
fore 1400,  the  popularity  of  cards  was 
widespread,  and  gambling  became  the 
chief  vice  of  Southern  and  Western 
Europe  during  the  century. 

What  the  early  suit-marks  were  we 
do  not  know;  but  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  those  still  in  use 
in  Italy:  cups,  coins,  swords,  and  staves 
or  clubs.  There  have  always  been  four 
suits  of  thirteen  cards  with  three  hon- 
ors in  each  suit.  The  only  exception  to 
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this  is  in  Grermany  in  the  fifteenth  and 
early  sixteenth  century,  when  the  suit 
became  king,  overknave,  underknave, 
queen,  and  one  to  nine.  Germany  also 
employed  a  great  number  of  suit- 
marks,  including  bells,  leaves,  acorns, 
flowers,  birds,  and  animals,  some  of 
which  may  have  been  used  only  in 
fancy  packs.  Our  suit-marks  are  de- 
rived from  fifteenth-century  France, 
though  the  names  of  spades  and  clubs 
come  from  the  Italian  swords  and 
staves.  The  other  two  Italian  suits, 
cups  and  coins,  were  considered  un- 
lucky and  their  color  was  changed  to 
red  in  our  game. 

The  games  that  were  played  are  also 
not  understood  exactly.  From  an  early 
picture  we  see  the  play  moving  from 
left  to  right,  according  to  Spanish 
custom  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  Another  Spanish 
characteristic  was  that  in  the  two  suits 
of  spades  and  clubs  the  greater  card 
took  the  less  while  in  the  red  suits  the 
less  took  the  greater. 

Mr.  Steele  expresses  great  contempt 
for  people  who  attach  any  meaning  or 
morals  to  cards.  Elaborate  allegories 
of  the  four  states  of  man  or  of  the 
prime  necessities  cannot  be  inferred 
with  any  accuracy;  Brother  Johannes 
would  have  done  so  if  he  could. 


RECENT   LITERATURE   IN   HUNGARY 

In  Hungary,  where  politics  and  lit- 
erature have  always  been  closely  inter- 
twined, the  last  eight  years  have  left  a 
singularly  inchoate  mass  of  literary 
expression.  No  true  Magyar  can 
write  at  all  without  letting  his  political 
convictions  run  away  with  his  critical 
discernment.  Mr.  Bela  Zolnai,  who 
writes  on  literary  life  in  Hungary  in 
La  Revue  de  Geneve,  is  a  case  in  point. 
Before  the  war,  there  were  two  rival 
camps:  the  old  group,  drawing  their 
inspiration  from  the  native  soil,  and 


the  new  cosmopolites,  Euiopeaniaed 
and  Occidental. 

When  the  war  came,  all  ^yes  turned 
for  a  brief  moment  toward  a  young 
soldier-poet,  Geza  Gyoni;  but  he  died 
in  Siberia.  The  next  and  greatest 
figure  was  the  decadent  stymbolist, 
Andr6  Ady,  a  disciple  of  Verlaine  and 
Zola.  He  prepared  the  way  for  com- 
munism and  regarded  the  literary  revo-' 
lution  as  an  accomplished  fact.  During 
the  war,  the  young  pacifist  followers  <rf 
Holland  and  Barbusse  started  a  magap 
zine  called  Nyugai  (The  Occident). 
But  their  nationalist  and  pacifistic 
dreams  did  not  satisfy  the  extreme 
left  wing,  who  produced  Action^  a 
magazine  that  cast  aside  the  literature 
of  decadence  and  replaced  it  with  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  anarchy  and  the 
Third  International.  But  this  paper 
was  suppressed  early  in  1918  and  the 
whole  radical  group  swung  over  to  the 
Nyugaly  which  became,  by  the  time  of 
the  October  revolution,  the  chief  lit^ 
erary  publication.  The  only  opposing 
force  was  the  New  Generation^  a  na- 
tionalistic Christian  weekly  whose 
presses  soon  fell  victim  to  mob  vio- 
lence. The  poet  Ady  died  soon  after 
this,  saying  that  the  revolutk>n  was 
not  his  doing.  Radicalism  reached  its 
peak  in  1919,  when  some  of  its  apostles 
advocated  the  hanging  of  a  bourgeob 
novelist.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Walt  Whitman  had  several  devoted 
followers  in  this  group. 

The  collapse  of  communism  was 
followed  by  a  regeneration  of  national 
pride.  The  leader  of  this  new  move- 
ment is  Desir6  Szabo,  whose  Stolen 
Village  presents  a  beautiful  and  ac- 
curate picture  of  Hungarian  life.  Mr. 
Zolnai's  sympathies  are  obviously  with 
this  school;  he  says  nothing  about  the 
others  exc<^pt  that  they  are  antination- 
alists.  He  hopes  that  the  renaissance  of 
national  consciousness  may  parallel  the 
great  seventeenth-century  awakening. 
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In  Single  Strictness,  by  George  Moore. 
London:  William  Heinemann,  1922.  Limited 
Edition. 

[Morning  Post] 

There  are  no  characters  oonmion  to  any  two 
of  the  five  stories  included  in  this  volume,  but 
the  author  feels  the  temperaments  of  the  people 
in  them  are  so  closely  related  that  he  looks  upon 
the  book  as  a  single  narrative  divided  into  five 
chapters.  There  is  a  certain  unity  in  the  stories 
—  all  of  which  are  new,  with  the  exception  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  pages  borrowed  from  Celibates  — 
which  is  more  easily  felt  than  defined;  perhaps  we 
might  say  that  in  each  case  the  hero  or  heroine 
has  the  talent  for  self-deception  developed  in  such 
a  way  that  it  seems  to  each  possible  to  create  a 
cosmos  of  his  or  her  own  which  shall  be  self- 
contained  and  independent  of  all  generally 
accepted  conventions. 

We  were  never  more  enchanted  by  Mr.  Moore's 
style  than  in  reading  these  five  stories.  He  can 
make  in  seven  words  a  picture  that  cannot  be 
forgotten  —  as  surely  as  Corot  went  on  painting 
Corots.  Just  pause  to  think  what  Henry  James 
would  have  made  of  these  subjects,  what  ambus- 
cades of  words  he  would  have  spun  about  them! 
And  in  this  volume,  more  than  in  any  other,  we 
see  that  Moore  is  as  much  a  medisevalist  by  in- 
stinct as  M.  Anatole  France  is  by  the  research  of  a 
long  lifetime.  Not  only  do  we  forgive  the  eccen- 
tricities of  printing,  which  disdain  the  use  of 
such  a  modern  innovation  as  inverted  commas; 
we  actually  wish  that  all  copies  of  his  books  were 
made  by  the  pencraft  of  monastic  scribes. 

Macbeth,  King  Lear,  and  Contemporary 
History,  by  L.  Wlnstanley.  Cambridge:  at 
the  University  Press,  1922.  15*. 

[Spectator] 

Largely  as  the  result  of  the  fright  given  in 
literary  circles  by  the  ease  with  which  Macpher- 
son,  Chatterton,  Ireland,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
Bishop  Percy,  had  imposed  their  forgeries,  impi- 
ous or  pious,  on  the  public,  the  last  century  saw 
the  domination  in  Shakespearean  and  other 
literary  criticism  of  the  very  cautious  historic 
research-man,  to  whom  the  collecting,  verifying, 
and  tabulating  of  minute  morals  of  literary 
association  are  the  chief  interest,  to  whom  con- 
jecture is  a  dangerous  pastime  and  theories  of 
creative  art  are  blasphemy. 

However,  without  the  work  done  by  these  — 
to  quote  the  late  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  — 'old- 
clothes  merchants  of  literature,*  the  new  type- of 
critic  of  which  Miss  Winstanley  is  a  pioneer 


would  be  working  in  the  dark.  In  this  book  the 
author,  who  is  psychologist  as  much  as  historian, 
records  for  the  first  time  a  mass  of  material  bear- 
ing on  the  composition  of  Macbeth,  much  of  which 
historic  research  of  the  old  tradition  would  have 
ruled  out  as  irrelevant,  but  which  the  psychologist 
must  recognize  as  of  prime  importance.  The  ac- 
coimt  in  Holinshed,  from  which  the  story  of 
Macbeth  is  in  the  first  case  taken,  has  su£Fered 
very  important  variations,  but  until  now  nobody 
has  worked  out  the  influence  of  contemporary 
politics  on  Shakespeare's  treatment  of  this 
drama,  especially  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
nation  on  the  joyful  union  of  the  Protestant 
crowns  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  important 
bearing  of  the  Darnley  murder  and  the  Scottish 
witch-trials  on  the  play  is  magnificently  presented. 
Miss  Winstanley  has  made  one  interesting  dis- 
covery in  a  contemporary  design  from  the  Rec- 
ord OflSce.  It  is  a  reconstruction  of  the  Darnley 
murder,  in  which  are  depicted  a  dagger  appar- 
ently floating  in  the  air  as  a  guiding  mark  to  the 
murderer,  the  heavily  barred  gate  on  which 
Bothwell  knocked  with  such  fury,  and  the  figure 
of  a  child  with  a  broken  branch  that 

Wears  upon  his  baby  brow  the  round 
And  top  of  sovereignty. 

Remarkable  new  evidence  is  also  given  on  the 
sources  of  King  Lear.  These  plays  are  treated 
mainly  as  conscious  political  symbolism,  and  an 
analogy  is  drawn  on  this  score  with  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queene  and  its  topical  references  to  Eliza- 
beth and  the  Court.  Here  is  the  only  point  upon 
which  we  disagree  with  Miss  Winstanley.  It 
seems  to  us  that  great  poetry,  a  title  which  no- 
body can  deny  to  Macbeth  and  Lear,  is  not  and 
cannot  be  the  result  of  mere  political  propaganda. 
There  must  be  an  emotional  conflict  of  a  personal 
nature  behind,  working  in  the  unconscious  mind, 
that  is  translated  in  terms  of  this  political  sym- 
bolism. The  Faerie  Queene  could  never  have  been 
written  but  for  the  poet's  heart-breaking  exile  in 
gloomy  Kilcolman  and  its  terrible  atmosphere  of 
imminent  native  rebellion,  with  the  distant 
glories  of  the  longed-for  Court  always  beckoning 
and  always  disappointing.  A  key  to  the  secrets  of 
Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Lear,  and  the  other  great  trage- 
dies must  be  looked  for,  if  anywhere,  in  the 
Tempest  and  in  the  Sonnets,  Miss  Winstanley 
promises  us  the  politics  of  the  Tempest  and  we  are 
all  ears;  but  surely  the  whole  truth  can  never 
come  out  of  what  must  be  the  fundamental 
psychological  fallacy  of  assuming  the  imperson- 
al and  detached  composition  of  true  romantic 
drama. 
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It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  reactions  of 
critics  to  S.  Butler's  edition  of  the  SonneU,  prom- 
ised in  a  reissue  this  winter:  it  was  too  strong 
meat  for  1899,  but  much  has  happened  since. 

The  Realistic  Revolt  in  Modem  Poetry,  by 
A.  M.  Clark.  Oxford:  BlackweU,  1922.  2«.6<2. 

An  Anatomy  of  Poetry,  by  A.  Williams-Ellis. 
Oxford:  BlackweU,  1922.    7s.  6d. 

[Saturday  Review] 

Perhaps  there  is  no  subject  under  the  sun 
concerning  which  it  is  more  easy  to  utter  precise- 
ly contradictory  judgments  than  about  poetry. 
Here,  at  all  events,  are  two  well-equipped  critics, 
whose  growth  of  poetic  appreciation  must  have 
been  fostered  by  similar  conditions  and  equally 
quickened  by  those  reactions  from  the  war's 
splendor  and  futility  which  we  must  accredit  to 
every  sensitive  mind.  Both  deal,  in  effect,  with 
the  condition  of  contemporary  poetry.  Mr.  A.  M. 
Clark  fills  us  with  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction  with 
its  present  and  sad  doubts  concerning  its  future. 
Mrs.  Williams-£llis  assures  us  that  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  best  possible  poetry  in  the  best 
of  all  possible  poetic  worlds.  There  was,  indeed, 
a  past  to  poetry,  but  the  less  said  about  it  the 
better.  As  for  the  immediate  Edwardian  and 
remoter  Victorian  past  —  but  there  is  a  limit, 
considers  Mrs.  Williams-EUis,  to  the  subjects  of 
decent  conversation. 

Mr.  Clark's  essay,  assbted  by  a  large  reading 
of  other  than  English  poetry,  and  for  that  reason 
a  little  impatient  of  its  present  distinctive  quali- 
ties, is  extremely  suggestive.  But  that  same  read- 
ing has  made  his  comprehension  of  other  poetry 
a  little  hazy.  We  cannot  accept  his  assertion 
that  'the  United  States  of  the  twentieth  century 
is  every  day  becoming  more  aware  of  its  essential 
unity  with  European  culture.'  This  essential 
unity  may,  in  fact,  exist.  But  nothing  is  more 
loudly  trumpeted  by  representative  American 
litterateurs  than  the  absence  of  this  unity.  Mr. 
Clark  may  be  referred  to  the  recent  manifesto  by 
the  author  of  Main  Street.  His  shortcoming  in 
this  direction  is  again  evident  in  his  treatment  of 
Whitman;  and  a  right  understanding  of  this  poet 
is  of  the  last  importance  to  Mr.  Clark,  because 
his  whole  thesis  proceeds  from  the  consideration 
of  Whitman  as  the  father  of  the  'realistic  revolt.' 
For  Whitman,  despite  all  his  duU  enumerations  of 
the  mere  mechaniod  facts  of  civilization,  is  bound 
up  with  Shelley  and  the  older  poets  by  his  quality 
of  rapture.  It  is  here  that  he  differs,  not  at  all 
from  his  progeny,  Mr.  Carl  Sandburg  and  Mr. 
Oppenheim,  but  from  such  a  poet  as  Mr.  T.  S. 
Eliot,  a  typical  poet  of  the  reaction  against  Whit- 
man. The  affinity  in  form  is  overwhelmed  by 


the  violent  antagonism  of  mood;  for  Mr.  EGol, 
like  his  followers,  Mr.  Osbert  SitwdD  mod  the 
soon-quenched  poets  of  the  Barricade,  are  pr^ 

eminently  the  poets  of  diffidence. 

Hellas?  .  .  .  H^las!    SouveoirB  de  8ilool|iie, 
by  Antoine  Scheikevitch.  Paris:  Crtm*  IMC 

[La  Nou9elURmi4 

Hkuab?  .  .  .  That  is  GreeoOp  but  Greece 

dothed  in  the  shining  mantle  that  our  anrwnt 
classic  culture  draped  it  with.  Hellas?  ...  It 
is  the  heroic  country  of  Adiilles,  of  Leonidas,  ol 
Themistodes,  of  Pericles,  of  Alexander.  HeDas? 
...  It  is  Salamis,  it  b  Tliennopyle;  it  is  Imuw 
barity  held  in  check,  repulsed;  it  is  dvilisatioii 
saved  and  subsequently  flowering  into  an  art  of 
unequaled  splendor. 

Alas!  It  is  still  Greece,  but  it  is  the  Greece  of 
Constantine.  This  hiter  Greece  M.  Antoine 
Scheikevitch  has  penetrated  with  a  keen  eye;  he 
has  divested  it  of  the  gorgeous  purple  with  wliidi 
our  imagination  and  that  of  the  lovable  and  late 
Denys  Cochin  dothed  it,  and  it  is  displayed 
naked  before  the  perspicacious  eye  of  its  judge 
just  as  it  was  during  the  Great  War. 

In  a  rich,  ironic  style,  with  here  and  there  a 
half-concealed  buffoonery,  M.  Sdieikevitch  paints 
for  us  the  Greece  of  1916,  almost  always  with 
masterful  strokes  of  his  brush,  sometimes  pre- 
senting it  in  perfect  detail;  and,  in  pliant  and  wdl- 
balanced  language,  he  treats  his  subject  with  an 
excellent  sense  of  proportion. 

In  Hellasr  .  .  .  HSlaal  the  reader  wiD  find  a 
number  of  brief  but  sumptuous  pictures  of  Salo- 
nild,  so  true  and  so  richly  cokned  that  they  are 
reminiscent  of  Loti's  luminous  descriptions. 

Beside  these  great  dicmunas  there  are  admi- 
rable little  sketches,  satirical  portraits  done  from 
life,  humorous  episodes,  and  finally  *—  shining^  so 
to  speak,  from  every  page  —  the  figure  of  Greece 
during  the  Great  War. 

All  who,  like  M.  Scheikevitch,  were  in  General 
Sarrail's  army  will  want  to  read  Hettaef  .  .  . 
HilasI  to  refresh  the  memory  of  thdr  SaVwiikan 
experiences.  Tho8e,on  the  other  hand,  who  haire 
not  been  there  will  also  want  to  read  this  spar- 
kling book  so  fuU  of  life  and  good  humor —  but 
serious,  at  bottom,  and  bitter  as  one  of  Motif's 
comedies. 
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tions  and  artillery,  allow  the  elation  in- 
spired by  their  recent  success  to  over- 
come their  prudence,  we  may  have  a 
new  and  troublesome  war  in  the  valleys 
made  famous  by  the  campaigns  of 
Cyrus  and  Alexander. 

Le  Temps,  in  a  leading  article  en- 
titled *The  Lesson  of  Bagdad,'  recalls 
the  difficulties  the  French  authorities 
had  with  Faisal  when  he  reigned  at 
Damascus.  At  that  time  the  English 
excused  or  even  encouraged  his  in- 
trigues against  France  and  refused  to 
heed  the  protests  of  her  Government 
against  his  ap]x>intment  as  King  of 
Mesopotamia.  The  inference  that  the 
recent  troubles  in  Meso]x>tamia  con- 
vey to  the  French  mind  is  that  Eng- 
land's policy  of  conciliating  the  Arabs 
—  and  incidentally,  let  it  be  said,  of 
favoring  the  Greeks  —  is  mistaken.  So 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  generalize  in  a 
question  so  complex,  where  local  in- 
consistencies of  policy  are  almost  sure 
to  occur,  the  French  are  backing  the 
Turks  and  the  British  are  backing  the 
Arabs. 

In  India,  the  solidarity  among  the 
numerous  native  races  and  creeds, 
which  for  a  time  greatly  strengthened 
the  independence  movement,  has  been 
disturbed  by  a  renewal  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious strife.  Young  Indian  Gandhi's 
organ,  considers  the  campaign  of 
Mohammedan  fanatics  in  Malabar, 
who  have  been  putting  to  the  sword 
Hindus  who  refused  conversion  to  their 
faith,  *the  greatest  loss  sustained  by 
Islam  in  India  in  recent  times.'  Natu- 
rally Malabar-Hindu  unity  has  been 
destroyed  for  the  time  being. 

In  the  Punjab  the  Sikhs,  who  are 
traditionally  hostile  to  the  Moham- 
medans and  have  little  in  common  with 
the  Hindus,  are  also  up  in  arms.  This 
warlike  people,  though  numerically  in 
a  minority,  is  more  aggressive  and  self- 
assertive  than  any  other  element  of 
the  population.  A  new  movement,  half 


religious  and  half  patriotic,  has  swept 
through  the  Sikh  villages.  In  this  popu- 
lous district  the  Mohanmiedans,  who 
are  in  the  majority,  and  are  corres- 
pondingly hated  by  both  Sikhs  and 
Hindus,  begin  to  see  that  if  the  North- 
west Frontier  Province  were  united 
with  the  Punjab,  their  numerical  ad- 
vantage would  be  greatly  increased. 
From  this  it  is  but  a  step  to  turning 
their  eyes  toward  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries outside  of  India,  with  which  some 
of  their  leaders  would  welcome  politi- 
cal fusion.  Naturally  this  runs  direct- 
ly counter  to  the  nationalist  aspirations 
of  the  Hindus. 


PROHIBITION  NORTH  OF  THE  BALTIC 

Finland  and  Scandinavia  have  so 
much  in  common  economically  and 
socially  that  an  important  public  issue 
in  one  of  these  countries  is  very  apt  to 
become  a  live  question  also  for  its 
neighbors.  Finland  in  1919  prohibited 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  spirituous 
liquors,  and  has  recently  amended  her 
law,  increasing  the  penalties  for  its 
violation.  During  the  recent  prohibi- 
tion campaign  in  Sweden,  a  mission  of 
twenty-four  members  from  that  coim- 
try,  mostly  enthusiastic  advocates  of 
this  reform,  visited  the  principal  cities 
in  Finland,  interviewing  officials,  labor 
organization^  and  churchmen  upon  the 
effect  of  the  new  policy.  The  report  of 
this  commission  indicated  a  decline  of 
some  50  per  cent  in  arrests  and  sen- 
tences for  crime  between  the  pre-war 
period  and  1920.  However,  enforce- 
ment difficulties  are  naturally  unusual- 
ly serious  in  a  coimtry  like  Finland, 
where  so  large  a  fraction  of  the  popular 
tion  lives  in  seaports  or  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  coast,  and  is  engaged 
in  fishing  and  seafaring  pursuits  that 
make  smuggling  and  evasion  easy  for 
those  who  care  to  engage  in  such 
practices. 
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The  prohibition  vote  in  Sweden  re- 
sulted in  897,584  ayes  against  942,119 
noes.  It  was  interesting  as  an  expres- 
sion of  popular  opinion,  but  had  no 
direct  legislative  effect,  since  the  ref- 
erendum was  simply  advisory.  The 
majority  of  44,535  against  prohibition 
was  from  the  urban  districts,  the  coun- 
try voting  heavily  in  favor  of  such  leg- 
islation. In  Stockholm  sentiment  was 
overwhelmingly  adverse  to  the  proposed 
law. 

As  just  said,  Finland  and  Norway  — 
Sweden's  two  immediate  neighbors  — 
already  have  prohibition  laws,  though 
not  quite  so  strict  as  our  Volstead  Act. 
For  some  years  Sweden  has  had  what  is 
known  as  the  *Bratt'  system,  named 
after  its  originator,  a  radical  young 
physician.  This  system  draws  a  distinc- 
tion between  home  consumption  and 
consumption  in  public  places,  but  in- 
terferes with  both.  To  take  home  liquor, 
a  resident  of  Sweden  must  have  a  book 
of  coupons  issued  by  a  central  office 
running  the  whole  liquor  trade.  Only 
by  presenting  such  a  coupon  can  he 
procure  his  liquor,  which  is  limited  to 
four  litres  per  month.  This  mot-bok  is 
issued  free  of  charge;  but  upon  evidence 
that  its  contents  are  not  properly  used, 
the  owner  is  deprived  of  it.  Books  are 
issued  only  to  people  who  have  paid 
their  taxes  in  full;  persons  receiving 
unemployment  relief  or  public  assist- 
ance in  any  form  are  excluded  from  its 
privileges. 

No  liquor  may  be  sold  in  public 
places  except  to  persons  who  order  a 
meal  worth  at  least  a  crown  and  a  half, 
or  between  thirty-five  and  forty  cents. 
Even  then  the  customer  gets  but  fifteen 
centilitres  of  spirits.  Liquor  is  very  ex- 
pensive in  Sweden  on  account  of  the 
heavy  revenue  duties  levied  upon  it,  and 
the  frugal  Swedes  show  little  disposition 
to  exceed  their  legal  quotas.  The  con- 
sumption of  liquor  is  said  to  have 
decreased  one  half  since  1918. 


YUGOSLAV  NOTES 

Dom  in  Svety  a  Slovenian  literary 
monthly,  recently  printed  a  list  of  over 
one  hundred  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals in  that  language,  most  of  which 
have  been  established  since  the  war. 
Some  twelve  of  those  mentioned  dis- 
continued publication  last  year.  The 
multiplication  of  newspapers  is  due 
partly  to  the  numerous  political  parties 
and  factions  that  have  risen  in  the  new 
state.  In  fact,  so  all-present  is  political 
interest  that  even  trade  and  professional 
journals  and  literary  and  art  reviews 
are  affiliated  with  political  parties. 

Another  sidelight  is  cast  upon  the 
intellectual  and  cultural  ferment  in  the 
new  state  by  an  order  recently  issued  by 
the  Minister  of  Education,  ordering  all 
students  in  secondary  schools  to  wear 
the  Serbian  national  costume.  Two 
reasons  were  given  for  this  order:  to 
preserve  the  rapidly  disappearing  na- 
tional fashions  of  dress,  and  to  encour- 
age the  use  of  homespun  in  place  of 
imported  fabrics.  This  regulation  has 
encountered  lively  opposition  from  the 
educated  classes,  who  argue  that 
Serbia  should  strive  to  'come  closer  to 
Austrian  culture,'  instead  of  empha- 
sizing her  local  peculiarities;  Serbian 
ways  and  manners  should  be  discoiu*- 
aged.  It  would  be  as  reasonable,  in  the 
opinion  of  these  critics,  to  advocate 
sleeping  on  bare  floors  and  wearing 
rude  sheepskin  caps,  as  to  insist  upon 
a  return  to  the  peasant  garb  of  former 
days. 

The  Yugoslav  publicist,  Zivko  Ber- 
tich,  writes  in  a  late  number  of  Srhaki 
Knjizevni  Glasnik,  a  Serbian  review, 
that  the  differences  between  the  Serbs 
and  the  Croats,  which  have  constituted 
the  principal  internal  problem  of  the 
new  Kingdom,  are  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
of  a  political  nature.  No  deep-rooted 
hatred  exists  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  race,  which  are  'ethnically  and 
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culturally  one  people,  bound  together 
by  common  language,  customs,  and 
folklore/  Politically,  however,  they 
have  been  two  nations  with  distinct 
histories  and  aspirations.  The  Serbs 
have  always  dreamed  of  a  great  Serbia; 
the  Croats  have  dreamed  of  a  great 
Croatia  for  which  they,  too,  have  a 
background   in   their   earlier   history. 

JutrOf  a  Slavonian  Liberal  daily,  de- 
votes to  the  Greeks,  in  its  issue  of 
August  5,  an  article  that  is  interesting 
as  a  document  of  Yugoslav  sentiment 
and  opinion.  The  author  asserts  that 
the  soldiers  of  that  country  are  worth- 
less as  fighters,  with  the  exception  of 
some  of  the  islanders  —  especially  the 
Cretans.  But  the  country  has  had 
wonderful  luck  in  reaping  territorial 
advantages  from  its  defeats.  The  Turks 
beat  the  Greeks  in  1897  and  lost  Crete 
to  them.  The  Greeks  were  more  orna- 
mental than  useful  in  the  Balkan  Wars 
of  1912  and  1913,  and  yet,  when  it  was 
over,  they  received  the  prize  of  Saloniki 
and  a  good  slice  of  Macedonia. 

During  the  World  War  they  expected 
and  hoped  that  Germany  would  win; 
but  when  they  found  they  had  bet  on 
the  wrong  horse,  they  staged  a  revolu- 
tion and  put  Venizelos  in  power.  With 
their  shrewd  trading  instinct,  they 
thereupon  capitalized  their  new  friend- 
ship with  the  Entente,  so  as  to  secure 
almost  unhoped-for  accessions  of  ter- 
ritory in  both  Asia  and  Europe  when 
the  war  was  over.  The  article,  written 
a  month  before  the  recent  fighting  in 
Asia  Minor,  concludes  with  this  at  least 
partially  prophetic  conjecture:  'Should 
it  now  come  to  another  active  campaign 
between  them  and  the  Turks,  the 
Greeks  will  more  than  likely  lose  out 
in  the  field ;  but  that  will  not  necessarily 
mean  they  will  not  profit  by  the  out- 
come. It  may  even  happen  that  the 
English  will  select  them  as  their  agents 
to  guard  the  Bosporus  and  the  Dar- 
danelles.' 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  BUSSIA 

Russia  still  remains  an  almost  un- 
known factor  in  the  coming  economic 
restoration  of  Europe.  The  Bolshevist 
official  economic  journal,  EkonomiU 
sheskaya  Zhisn,  in  its  issue  of  August 
8,  reports  that  the  beginning  of  the 
harvest  has  been  accompanied  by  much 
speculation  in  grain.  The  prospective 
wheat  and  barley  crop  of  Turkestan  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  thirty  million 
bushels.  Various  pests  are  doing  con- 
siderable damage  to  crops  in  the 
central  and  western  parts  of  Russia, 
and  in  the  transcaspian  region  the 
losses  from  this  source  are  estimated  as 
high  as  50  per  cent.  The  Government 
of  Samara  will  harvest  well  toward 
twenty  million  bushels,  of  which  ap- 
proximately three  million  bushels  can 
be  shipped  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 
In  many  places,  however,  the  decline 
in  the  cultivated  area  has  been  so  great 
that  there  will  not  be  enough  food  pro- 
duced for  the  local  population. 

Rigasche  Rundschau^  an  authorita- 
tive journal  usually  well  informed  on 
Russian  affairs,  reports  that  the  famine 
has  aroused  the  muzhik  from  his  pro- 
verbial torpor,  and  he  is  now  making  a 
vigorous  effort  to  help  himself.  An  ex- 
tensive propaganda  is  being  made  in 
favor  of  growing  Indian  com  instead 
of  wheat  and  rye,  because  it  resists 
drought  better  than  the  latter  grains. 
Americans,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  a 
treaty  between  their  Government  and 
Moscow  authorities,  are  pushing  trade 
with  Russia  as  actively  as  possible. 
One  of  their  projects  is  to  lease  and  im- 
prove the  railway  line  from  Libau  to 
the  Russian  frontier,  and  to  extend  the 
wharf  facilities  at  that  ice-free  port,  in 
connection  with  a  concession  that  they 
hoped  to  obtain  from  the  Bolsheviki,  to 
operate  the  railway  line  from  the  fron- 
tier of  Lettland  to  Moscow  itself. 

The  Westminster  Gazette* s  Berlin  cor- 
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respondent  reports  that  the  Stinnes 
group  has  received  a  concession  to  re- 
pair the  houses  and  wharves  of  Petro- 
grad  —  a  task  that  it  will  require 
several  years  to  complete.  During  that 
time  this  strategic  trading  point  will  be 
completely  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 
A  German  shipbuilding  firm  is  rebuild- 
ing the  Volga  merchant-fleet;  and  in 
general  the  Grermans  are  making  rapid 
progress  in  the  conmiercial  conquest  of 
the  country.  They  are  welcomed  partly 
because  they  are  the  best  known  among 
the  foreigners  who  visit  the  country 
for  business  objects,  partly  because 
Russian  diplomats  consider  Germany 
a  natural  ally,  and  partly  because 
Germany  has  had  a  revolution  of  her 
own  and  has  passed  through  so  many 
vicissitudes  of  late  that  her  representa- 
tives in  Russia  know  how  to  accom- 
modate themselves  to  conditions  that 
seem  intolerable  to  Englishmen  and 
Americans.  *Por  instance,  Grermans 
understand  that  to  demand  immediate 
and  complete  denationalization  in  Rus- 
sia is  as  senseless  and  as  impracticable 
as  was  the  complete  nationalization 
indulged  in  by  the  Bolsheviki.' 

The  resumption  of  the  Nizhni  Nov- 
gorod Pair  continues  to  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  the  press  of  Russia  and  the 
border  countries.  Ekanomiiaheskaya 
Zhisn  for  July  30  was  a  double  issue, 
devoted  entirely  to  this  event.  How- 
ever, it  is  stronger  in  propaganda  than 
in  precise  facts.  Rigasche  Rundschau 
reports  that,  up  to  August  5,  146  firms 
had  registered,  93  {>eing  state  organiza- 
tions, 22  cooperatives,  and  31  private 
undertakings.  Only  112  individual 
merchants  had  been  admitted  as  re- 
tailers. At  the  time  the  Pair  opened 
some  8000  tons  of  merchandise  and  com- 
modities had  been  delivered  at  Nizhni. 

Naturally  the  currency  question 
continues  to  be  all-important.  Poreign 
currency  is  being  used  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  a  free  money-market  exists 


in  Moscow  with  the  toleration  of  the 
Government.  A  well-known  trader  of 
that  city  told  George  Popoff,  who  has 
recently  made  a  tour  of  Russia,  study- 
ing economic  conditions  for  the  Frank- 
furter  Zeitung,  that  he  had  sold  gold 
coin  to  the  value  of  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  in  the  Ilyanka,  or  Pree 
Currency  Exchange,  during  a  single 
session.  The  same  writer  states  that 
Tsarist  gold  coins  play  no  inconsider- 
able part  in  the  country  commerce  of 
Russia.  These  coins  have  been  largely 
utilized  by  their  original  possessors  to 
purchase  agricultural  products,  while 
other  gold  chiefly  remains  in  the  towns. 
This  has  led  to  a  curious  result:  while 
gold  bullion  in  Russia  has  a  price  some- 
what under  the  world  quotation.  Tsar- 
ist gold  coins  enjoy  a  premium  of  10 
and  15  per  cent  upon  their  international 
value. 


A  SNAPSHOT  OF  BULGARIA 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  West- 
minster Gazette  sends  to  that  journal 
the  following  cheerful  impression  of  Bul- 
garia, gained  during  a  recent  visit:  — 

...  A  fertile  country  being  coaxed  to 
yield  whatever  of  obvious  wealth  it  pos- 
sessed. Little  red-tiled  houses,  scrupulously 
clean  and  superior  to  those  of  their  Thracian 
neighbors,  were  dotted  everywhere,  some- 
times clustered  in  villages  of  from  one  to 
two  hundred  families,  at  others  in  groups 
of  twos  and  threes.  Large  haystacks  were  a 
feature  of  the  plains  and  hillsides;  mile 
upon  mile  of  maize  fields  skirted  the  road; 
pleasant  vineyards  now  hove  into  'sight, 
and  now  long  groves  of  ripening  fruit  trees. 
Amid  all  this  the  peasants  of  both  sexes 
toiled;  and  althou^  many  children  could 
be  seen  tending  flocks  and  gathering  hay,  I 
was  told  that  this  is  allowed  only  at  certain 
periods.  The  remainder  of  the  year  education 
is  free  and  compulsory  from  the  age  of  seven 
to  fourteen.  It  surprised  me  to  learn  that 
over  700,000  students  attended  the  schools 
of  Bulgaria. 
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▲NOLO-AMERICAN  RELATIONS 

The  National  Review,  which  is  some- 
times blunt  to  the  point  of  offensiveness 
in  its  attitude  toward  America  and 
Americans,  —  though  its  churlishness 
is  largely  on  the  surface,  —  character- 
ized the  Balfour  note,  whose  echoes 
still  reverberate  through  the  British 
press,  as  a  surpassing  success  in  irritat- 
ing the  maximum  number  of  persons 
in  two  hemispheres.  It  then  proceeds 
to  describe  to  its  readers  the  real  senti- 
ment of  America  on  the  debt  question : — 

Many  Americans  cultivate  sentimental- 
ism  with  their  British  friends,  who  recipro- 
cate in  kind,  and  between  the  two  a  highly 
artificial  atmosphere  is  created  that  is 
fruitful  of  subsequent  misunderstandings. 
The  Americans,  as  a  practical  people,  don't 
mean  this  flapdoodle  seriously,  nor  have 
they  any  desire  to  mislead  us;  and  they 
cannot  contain  their  astonishment  or  in- 
dignation when  they  eventually  open  the 
Spectator  to  discover  that  some  casual  re- 
mark about  Shakespeare  or  Milton  has 
been  transposed  by  *  blood  is  thicker  than 
water'  enthusiasts  into  a  passionate  plea 
for  some  mighty  'English  Speaking'  de- 
velopment, which  has  about  as  much  chance 
of  materializing  as,  say,  an  alliance  between 
Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

British  statesmen  of  engaging  personality, 
who  gracefully  skim  the  siuiace  of  Washing- 
ton society  and  who  are  persona  gratissima 
everywhere,  necessarily  imbibe  an  errone- 
ous impression  of  the  possibilities  of  practi- 
cal poUtics.  They  do  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  effective  public  opinion  of  the 
United  States,  to  which  all  Washington 
politicians  are  amenable,  and  which,  in  the 
long  run,  determines  what  these  can  and 
shall  do  as  opposed  to  what  they  can't  and 
shan't  do.  Everyone  with  so  much  as  a  bowing 
acquaintance  with  real  America  —  the  only 
America  that  counts  and  the  one  we  have  to 
reckon  with  —  has  long  since  been  aware 
that  the  single  question  on  which  there  is 
agreement,  if  not  unanimity,  from  New 


York  to  San  Francisco,  is  that  John  Bull 
should  pay  up,  to  the  uttermost  farthing, 
the  debt  which  our  reckless,  feckless  Gov- 
ernment contracted  during  the  war,  oo 
terms  so  unfavorable  that  inquiry  is  called 
for  as  to  how  and  why  we  placed  this 
deadly  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  commercial 
competitor  that  would  not  fail  to  use  it. 

MINOR  NOTES 

Under  the  title, '  Les  Cath^drales  de 
la  Cit6  Modeme,'  VlUustration  pub- 
lishes a  suggestive  illustrated  article  up- 
on what  an  editorial  note  characterises 
as  'possibly  an  Utopian  project*  —  to 
house  the  people  of  Paris  in  skyscrapen. 
The  accompanying  half-tones  are  prin- 
cipally views  of  New  York  City,  but 
there  are  two  interesting  exoeptiont: 
an  architect's  drawing  of  a  reenforoed- 
concrete  church  under  constnictioii  at 
Raincy  to  commemorate  the  service  of 
the  Paris  taxicabs  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Mame»  and  an  imaginary  sketch  dt  an 
avenue  of  isolated  skyscraper  apart- 
ment-houses separated  by  sufficient  in- 
tervals to  afford  an  abundance  of  lig^t 
and  air  to  the  tenants.  Indeed,  such  an 
avenue  would  resemble  a  broad  park- 
way, bordered  by  a  colonnade  of  enor- 
mous pillarlike  towers,  more  than  it 
would  a  modern  city  street. 

The  Manchester  Ouardian  printed  an 
article  last  August  by  Dr.  Meerfield» 
Mayor  of  Cologne,  and  a  member  of 
the  Reichstag,  in  which  he  asserts  that 
the  British  forces  are  the  most  popu- 
lar troops  in  the  occupied  territories. 
Speaking  of  our  own  soldiers,  he  says: 
'The  Americans  were  not  popular  with 
the  Rhinelanders,  for  their  rule  was  ex- 
cessively rigorous;  but  their  departure 
is  viewed  with  regret,  because  it  is 
known  that  their  jdaces  will  be  filled  by 
the  French.' 


NEW  FORCES  IN  ASIA:  BOLSHEVISM  VERSUS 

NATIONALISM 

BY  ROGER  LABONNE 


From  La  Revue  de  Paris,  Augtut  15 

(ComEBVATiyE  FOUTICAL  AND  LiTEBABT  SeMIMONTHLT) 


We  hear  constantly  of  Soviet  activ- 
ities in  Asia:  a  Congress  of  Oriental 
Peoples  in  Baku  in  1920;  Moscow's 
accords  with  Persia,  Turkey,  and  Af- 
ghanistan in  1921;  an  Asiatic  Labor 
Congress  the  present  year;  the  founding 
of  propa^ganda  schools  at  Samarkand, 
Bokhara,  and  Tashkent;  the  erection 
of  some  twenty  petty  Soviet  republics 
in  the  Caucasus,  Crimea,  and  Turkes- 
tan;  and  the  dispatch  of  thousands  of 
emissaries  to  India,  Anatolia,  Korea, 
and  China. 

During  the  present  demoralization  of 
Europe,  the  Soviets  have  had  a  free 
field  in  Asia.  Moscow's  diplomacy  has 
proved  remarkably  subtle,  purposeful, 
and  free  of  doctrinal  preoccupations, 
in  spite  of  the  professed  idealism  of  its 
leaders.  It  has  been  backed  up,  more- 
over, by  an  argument  irresistible  in 
the  Orient  —  an  eflFective  army.  Mos- 
cow never  hesitates  to  use  force  when 
necessary.  Red  divisions  repressed  with 
relentless  vigor  the  Basmachi  insurrec- 
tion in  Turkestan  in  1919;  they  drove 
an  anti-Soviet  Government  out  of 
Baku;  and  later,  with  the  help  of  Turk- 
ish troops  from  Angora,  they  crushed 
the  armies  of  the  little  republics  of 
Ajmenia  and  Georgia.  Whenever  it 
seems  expedient.  Red  forces  cross 
frontiers  and  carry  war  into  foreign 
countries.  They  invaded  Chinese  Tur- 
kestan to  exterminate  the  Chuans,  and 
spread  over  the  remotest  steppes  of 
Mongolia  in  pursuit  of  Ungern's  White 
army. 

Unhampered  by  ordinary  considera- 


tions of  legitimacy,  possessing  effective 
means  of  persuasion,  having  no  sensi- 
tive neighbors  to  be  considered  and  no 
allies  to  be  consulted,  and,  last  of  all, 
knowing  perfectly  the  mentality  of  the 
races  with  which  they  are  dealing,  the 
Soviet  authorities  have  been  able  to 
accommodate  their  policy  freely  to  the 
demands  of  the  moment,  without 
troubling  themselves  over  Communist 
principles. 

Yet  they  have  been  consistent  to  this 
extent:   they   have   invariably   repre- 
sented themselves  to  the  natives  as 
liberators.  In  contrast  with  the  leaders 
ctf  the  French  Revolution,  who  from 
the  outset  tried  to  eliminate  local  differ- 
ences and  to  wipe  out  every  trace  of 
regional  autonomy,  who  abolished  an- 
cient provinces  and  kingdoms  and  par- 
celed out  their  territories  to  suit  an 
artificial  administrative   scheme,   the 
Russian  revolutionary  leaders  pose  as 
the  defenders  of  local  rights  and  cus- 
toms. They  set  up  in  every  petty  dis- 
trict  national   commissions   endowed 
liberally  with  autonomous  authority, 
and  even  bestow  upon  them  ancient 
Russian  territories.  Their  affected  lib- 
eralism goes  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
grant  such  rights  even  to  diminutive 
and  petty  tribes  of  primitive  people, 
like  the  Zyrians,  the  Votyaks,  and  the 
Cheremisses.   Altogether   some   sixty- 
five  millions  of  these  people  —  Ukrain- 
ians, Turks,  White  Russians,  nomads 
of  the  Caspian  and  Baikal  steppes,  rude 
tribes  of  the  Siberian  frontier,  civilized 
natives  of  Georgia,  Armenia,  and  Azer- 
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baijan  —  have,  at  least  in  theory,  real- 
izea  their  national  aspirations  under  the 
»gis  of  the  Soviet  Republic,  and  have 
become  the  allies  of  their  big  sister  at 
Moscow. 

This  pseudoliberalism  was  of  the  ut- 
most service  to  the  Bolsheviki  in  their 
struggle  against  the  Tsarist  leaders. 
No  matter  what  their  professions,  the 
latter  personified  in  the  eyes  of  these 
ethnic  minorities  Russification  to  the 
limit,  while  the  Soviets  at  least  received 
the  benefit  of  a  doubt. 

Thus  the  Soviet  Government  follow- 
ed a  consistent  policy  against  counter- 
revolution. By  skillful  propaganda  be- 
hind the  lines  of  its  adversaries  it 
appealed  simultaneously  to  the  private 
and  public  interests  of  the  local  pop- 
ulation. It  promised  them  independ- 
ence and  dangled  before  their  ambitious 
leaders  the  promise  of  high  positions 
in  the  local  Soviets.  Ordinarily  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  Red  division  was  enough 
to  rally  the  people  enthusiastically  to 
the  Communist  cause,  whose  Tsanst 
adversaries  found  themselves  surprised 
and  betrayed  in  their  own  camp. 

This  plan  was  employed  against  Kol- 
chak.  The  native  tribes  of  Siberia  re- 
volted and  started  a  backfire  of  armed 
resistance  in  the  Russian  admiral's  rear. 
Hundreds  of  emissaries  were  also 
sent  to  Azerbaijan,  just  before  the 
Bolshevist  intervention  there,  and  a 
few  days  later  the  armored  trains  of  the 
Red  forces  entered  the  petroleum  capi- 
tal without  firing  a  shot.  The  same 
thing  happened  in  Georgia  and  Ar- 
menia. Before  the  final  offensive  against 
Wrangel,  a  general  congress  of  the 
Kirghiz,  called  at  the  instigation  of 
Moscow,  summoned  all  the  people  of 
that  race  to  arms.  At  Urga,  Ungern  pro- 
claimed himself  the  champion  of  Mon- 
golian independence,  but  the  Bolshe- 
viki outbid  him  so  successfully  that 
the  people  revolted  against  his  rule  and 
welcomed  the  Reds  as  liberators. 


However,  like  every  revolutionary 
government,  the  Soviet  rulers  profeai 
liberty  with  their  lips  and  practise 
autocracy  in  their  acts.  Finding  the 
new  regime  of  freedom  more  despotic 
than  that  of  the  Tsars,  the  'liberated* 
populations  soon  tried  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  they  had  invited.  Most  of  the 
Bolshevist  commissioners  set  over  them 
were  former  Tsarist  ofiicials  who  inter- 
preted  Communism  in  accordance  with 
their  traditional  ways  of  thinking.  So 
the  chauvinism  of  these  bureaucrats 
only  strengthened  the  desire  for  inde- 
pendence among  the  people  subjected 
to  them. 

The  representatives  of  Moscow  were 
forced  to  intervene  repeatedly  to  prevent 
Communist  meetings  and  congresses  in 
these  regions  from  becoming  demonstra- 
tions against  Bolshevism  and  in  favor 
of  national  or  religious  separatism.  Oc- 
casionally this  opposition  assumed  vio- 
lent form.  At  Dagestan  a  native  ruler 
for  a  long  time  defied  several  Red  Guard 
divisions;  the  whole  Eleventh  Soviet 
army  had  to  be  sent  against  the  par- 
tisans of  Djemal-Eddin;  Greorgia's  anni- 
versary of  independence  was  the  occa- 
sion of  bloody  riots;  last  of  all,  Enver 
Pasha,  as  we  shall  see,  headed  a  general 
insurrection  in  Turkestan. 

Moscow  quickly  took  alarm  and  has 
established  a  special  bureau  to  watch 
closely  the  Pan-Turkish  and  Pan-Islamic 
movements.  The  chief  of  this  bureau 
has  no  illusions  as  to  the  seriousness  of 
his  task.  His  last  reports  make  this 
clear :  Bolshevist  doctrine  is  securing  no 
converts  among  the  Turks.  If  some  of 
them  profess  Communism,  it  is  merely 
for  their  private  advantage. 

In  fact,  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise 
among  these  semicivilized  tribes.  They 
have  no  industrial  proletariat,  but  are 
still  nomadic  herdsmen  living  the  patri. 
archal  life  that  they  lived  in  the  days 
of  the  Mongol  Emperors.  Perceiving 
the  failure  of  its  revolutionary  propa^ 
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ganda,  Moscow  is  industriously  cultivat- 
ing a  spirit  of  exaggerated  local  self- 
consciousness  among  these  primitive 
races.  It  is  trying  to  reduce  them  to  a 
sort  of  national  dust,  which  it  will  be 
impossible  to  cement  again  into  larger 
units.  That  explains  the  erection  of  a 
multitude  of  little  Soviet  republics,  or 
provinces,  throughout  Central  Asia. 
Every  morning  witnesses  the  birth  of 
a  new  State,  perhaps  with  hardly  the 
population  of  a  small  French  depart- 
ment. There  is  something  almost  child- 
ish in  the  efforts  of  the  Bolsheviki  to 
revive  the  dying  local  languages  and  to 
convert  the  barbarous  dialects  of  il- 
literate savages  into  literary  idioms. 
Scholars  are  working  industriously  at 
Moscow  making  translations  of  revo- 
lutionary pamphlets  into  Zyrian  and 
Votyak.  These  new  tongues  are  being  in- 
troduced into  the  courts,  the  schools,  and 
the  administration,  and  are  employed 
upon  the  stage  and  in  the  newspapers. 

But  this  policy  does  not  seem  to 
have  checked  the  Pan-Turkish  move- 
ment. For  instance,  the  first  act  of  the 
Pan-Kirghiz  Soviet  at  Orenburg  was 
to  send  a  message  of  greeting  to  the 
neighboring  republic  of  the  Bashkirs, 
declaring,  *Our  people  are  such  close 
kin,  their  pursuits  are  so  identical,  that 
it  is  imperative  that  we  should  form  a 
close  union  from  which  we  may  derive 
strength.* 

So  preoccupied  are  we  with  our 
affairs  at  home  that  we  are  inclined  to 
regard  Mongolia  as  a  coimtry  of  little 
importance,  a  place  where  American 
and  Japanese  rivalries,  the  national 
aspirations  of  Mongols,  Chinese,  Ko- 
reans, and  lesser  tribes,  and  Communist 
propaganda  and  Tsarist  intrigue  breed 
constant  strife.  The  situation  suggests 
remotely  that  in  Macedonia.  But 
Zinov'ev  was  not  mistaken  when  he 
said  at  the  Far  Eastern  Congress:  — 

Asiatic  questions  played  a  great  rdle  in 
1914,  in  spite  of  the  imminence  of  the  Euro- 


pean conflict.  They  now  occupy  the  first 
place  in  the  public  eye.  Victors  and  van- 
quished alike  see  that  their  European  quar- 
rel is  but  a  tempest  in  a  teapot,  that  imperi- 
alist rivalries  will  eventually  culminate  in 
the  Orient.  The  centre  of  gravity  is  moving 
toward  Asia. 

The  Far  Eastern  Republic,  which  the 
Soviet  Government  has  set  up  east  of 
Lake  Baikal,  occupies  an  important 
crossroads,  where  many  conflicting 
interests  centre.  Its  brief  history  is  a 
synthesis  of  the  bitter  political  and 
economic  battle  in  which  the  Great 
Powers  bordering  on  the  Pacific  are 
now  engaged. 

Last  year  an  incident  occurred  in 
Mongolia  that  showed  that  national 
sentiment  is  as  strong  among  its  desert 
nomads  as  among  the  more  settled 
population  of  Central  Asia.  A  Russian 
officer.  General  Ungem,  had  only  to 
present  himself  at  Urga  with  a  few 
White  Guard  soldiers  and  proclaim 
himself  liberator  of  Mongolia,  to  rally 
the  whole  nation  to  his  banners.  The 
people  rose  almost  as  a  man  from  their 
slumber  of  nearly  a  thousand  years, 
when  the  memory  of  their  ancient  em- 
pire was  evoked.  Ungem  is  said  to 
have  had  at  one  time  fifty  thousand 
fighting  men  behind  him.  The  Japa- 
nese and  the  Chinese  Governors  of  the 
provinces  viewed  his  enterprise  with 
favor.  In  spite  of  this  promising  begin- 
ning, however,  this  leader  made  the 
same  mistakes  that  Denikin,  Kolchak, 
and  Wrangel  committed;  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people  speedily  evap- 
orated. Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties were  on  the  alert.  They  set  up  a 
Communist  Mongolian  Government, 
promised  the  people  complete  autono- 
my, and  secured  the  powerful  support 
of  the  Living  Buddha.  As  a  result, 
Ungem  was  utterly  defeated,  and  even- 
tually captured  and  executed  by  his 
Bolshevist  opponents.  So,  for  the  time 
being,  Mongolia  is  ruled  by  a  so-called 
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Communist  Govenmient  imder  the 
protection  of  Moscow. 

Returning  to  the  Caucasus,  we  have 
seen  that  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  Azer- 
baijan, after  setting  up  independent 
Governments  which  were  recognized 
by  the  Entente,  were  overrun  by  the 
Bolsheviki  in  1921.  During  this  cam- 
paign, the  Angora  Government  co- 
operated with  its  Moscow  allies,  receiv- 
ing certain  territorial  compensations  in 
return. 

Azerbaijan  is  a  child  of  the  war. 
During  the  fighting  in  the  Caucasus 
between  the  Turks  and  the  Russians, 
Khalil  Pasha,  the  uncle  of  Enver  Pasha, 
conceived  the  idea  of  rechristening  the 
Russian  province  of  Baku  with  the 
name  of  its  Persian  neighbor,  Azerbai- 
jan, and  uniting  the  two  districts  under 
Turkish  rule.  This  new  State  still  re- 
tains that  name,  and  its  population  of 
some  three  million  Tartars  have  become 
conscious  of  their  ethnic  unity.  During 
the  British  occupation  of  1919,  an  army 
of  petroleum  prospectors  and  specu- 
lators overran  the  province.  When 
the  Bolsheviki  returned,  they  pitilessly 
persecuted  the  supporters  of  the  previ- 
ous Government.  Hundreds  of  Azer- 
baijan notables  were  executed,  and 
the  mosques  and  private  residences 
of  Mohammedans  were  sacked  by  the 
Red  soldiers.  These  incidents  brought 
a  vigorous  protest  from  the  Turkish 
National  Assembly  at  Angora,  and  for 
a  time  threatened  to  compromise  the 
good  relations  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments. Almost  immediately,  however, 
the  episode  was  forgotten  in  the  rejoic- 
ing over  the  defeat  of  Wrangel  and  the 
joint  conquest  of  Armenia  and  Georgia. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  first  of  September, 
1920,  the  Communists  organized  their 
great  Congress  of  1800  delegates  at 
Baku.  Zinov'ev,  Radek,  and  Bucharin 
were  in  charge,  and  hoped  to  proselyte 
all  Asia  for  their  cause.  However,  most 
of  the  delegates  were  Mohammedans, 


who  had  come  in  the  hope  of 
the  foundations  for  a  vast  Fan-Islamic 
confederation.  One  party  sought  to 
abolish  capitalism,  the  other  to  abolish 
Christian  sovereignty.  Between  these 
conflicting  purposes  the  Congress  came 
to  an  impasse.  The  most  significant 
incident  during  the  session  was  the 
enthusiastic  reception  given  Enver 
Pasha  by  the  Mussulman  del^ates. 

Germany's  attention  was  directed  to 
Turkestan  immediately  after  the  treaty 
of  Brest-Litovsk  was  signed.  She  hoped 
to  procure,  from  that  fertile  r^ion, 
wheat,  cotton,  wool,  and  other  commod- 
ities of  which  she  was  in  sore  need. 
She  further  proposed  to  make  the 
twelve  million  Tartars  and  other  Mo- 
hammedans in  that  region  a  pivot  on 
which  to  swing  her  campaign  against 
England  in  Asia.  She  planned  to  re- 
cruit there  an  army  of  native  troops 
with  Ottoman  officers  to  invade  Indku 
However,  the  prompt  interv^ition  of 
British  forces  defeated  these  ambitious 
projects.  Berlin  was  cut  off  from  her 
communications  with  Central  Asia  by 
the  English  occupation  of  the  Caspian 
Basin. 

It  was  this  German  plan  that  Enver 
Pasha  later  attempted  to  put  into 
effect.  He  made  Turkestan  his  base  of 
operations  in  Asia.  But  instead  of  at- 
tempting an  offensive  toward  the  south, 
against  British  India,  he  secretly  plan- 
ned to  defeat  the  Bolshevist  armies  in 
the  north.  Last  March  the  former 
dictator  of  Turkey  broke  with  his  re- 
cent friends  at  Moscow,  greatly  to  the 
surprise  of  many  persons  well  informed 
upon  Asiatic  questions.  For  it  had 
been  assumed  that  Enver  would  cham- 
pion German-Russian  cooperation.  His 
relations  with  the  German  military 
caste  continued  extremely  cordial.  He 
sought  every  favorable  occasion  to  re- 
appear among  his  old  army  comrades 
at  Berlin,  where  he  was  always  received 
with  enthusiasm  at  officers'  reunions. 
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His  special  mission  was  ostensibly  to 
secure  military  instructors  for  the  army 
the  Soviets  were  raising  at  Tashkent, 
an  army  that  he  claimed  was  to  be  used 
to  operate  against  India,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Afghan  army  commanded  by 
another  member  of  the  old  Turkish 
triumvirate,  Djemal  Pasha. 

When  the  Greeks  were  driving  back 
the  Turks  during  their  late  offensive  in 
Anatolia,  it  was  a  common  report  that 
Enver  would  come  to  the  succor  of  his 
compatriots  at  the  head  of  these  Mo- 
hammedan divisions  of  the  Russian 
army.  In  reality,  however,  the  relations 
between  Enver  and  the  Soviet  have 
grown  notably  colder  ever  since  the 
Baku  Congress.  His  enthusiastic  re- 
ception there  aroused  the  suspicions  of 
the  Bolshevist  commissars  and  they 
made  their  plans  accordingly. 

Enver,  for  his  part,  was  mainly 
responsible  for  the  bombardment  of  the 
Russian  Black  Sea  ports  in  1914  and 
the  entrance  of  Turkey  into  the  war 
on  Germany's  side.  He  had  never 
been  really  friendly  with  his  former  en- 
emies. So,  as  soon  as  he  felt  the  ground 
sufficiently  solid  beneath  his  feet  in 
Turkestan,  he  started  out  to  overthrow 
the  Bolshevist  Government  there.  Al- 
though he  failed,  and  lost  his  life  in  the 
attempt,  his  break  with  the  Moscow 
Government  marks  a  definite  step  in 
the  evolution  of  nationalism  in  Central 
Asia.  It  proves  that  in  spite  of  all  the 
Communist  propaganda  lavished  upon 
the  people,  they  have  not  been  con- 
verted to  Communist  doctrines.  More- 
over, this  attempt  to  emancipate  Tur- 
kestan was  but  one  of  the  tangible 
manifestations  of  a  much  broader  na- 
tionalist movement.  Since  the  Bas- 
machi  rebelled  in  1917,  revolt  has  been 
endemic  among  the  Turko-Mohamme- 
dan  peoples  of  Asia. 

It  is  a  singular  anomaly,  therefore, 
that  while  these  different  Turkish 
tribes   are   struggling   to   emancipate 


themselves  from  Russian  control,  the 
only  independent  Turkish  people  has 
become  a  more  or  less  voluntary  vassal 
of  Moscow.  Under  the  color  of  a  neces- 
sary alliance,  the  Ottoman  Empire  has 
made  itself  a  tool  of  Soviet  policy. 
Moreover,  the  Turks  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  zealous  agents  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki.  As  we  have  said,  they  gave 
the  latter  support  in  Turkestan,  thus 
threatening  Kolchak  from  the  rear. 
They  sent  troops  to  the  Bashkir  country 
to  aid  in  the  defeat  of  Denikin.  They 
appeared  among  the  Kirghiz  to  assure 
the  overthrow  of  WVangel;  and  they 
were  Moscow's  allies  when  Georgia  and 
Armenia  were  overrun.  From  Baikal  to 
the  Bosporus  their  policy  has  been 
invariably  the  same.  One  might  almost 
imagine  that  these  scattered  tribes 
were  consciously  following  a  prear- 
ranged and  systematic  plan  of  cam- 
paign. At  the  outset,  their  alliance  with 
the  Bolsheviki  was  dictated  by  neces- 
sity. Their  only  hope  of  emancipation 
was  through  the  Revolution.  As  long 
as  there  was  a  prosp)ect  that  reaction 
might  succeed  the  Turks  and  the  Bol- 
sheviki remained  united  in  face  of  this 
common  menace.  But  as  soon  as  the 
White  armies  were  driven  definitely 
from  the  field,  these  ties  relaxed. 

Therefore  the  situation  in  Central 
Asia  is  entering  upon  a  new  phase,  the 
beginning  of  which  may  be  conven- 
iently dated  from  Enver  Pasha's  revolt 
in  Turkestan.  However,  force  is  a 
divinity  whose  prestige  eclipses  every 
other  cult  in  Asia.  So  long  as  the  people 
there  believe  that  the  Russian  colossus, 
clad  in  his  new  uniform  of  red,  is  all- 
powerful,  they  will  bow  to  his  will, 
partly  through  fear,  partly  through 
atavistic  worship  of  might.  Further- 
more, Conmxunism,  with  its  mysterious 
doctrine,  possesses  a  strong  attraction 
for  some  cultivated  Asiatic  minds, 
prone  as  they  are  to  mysticism;  and 
also  for  the  illiterate  masses,  who  are 
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ever  ready  to  believe  in  the  unknown. 
But  since  economic  disorganization  and 
general  demoralization  were  seen  to 
follow  in  the  path  of  Bolshevist  rule, 
doubt  has  begim  to  seize  these  con- 
verts. 

Moscow  anticipated  this  danger  and 
took  prompt  measures  to  combat  it. 
Propaganda  trains  were  dispatched  to 
visit  the  Sarts,  the  Bokharans,  the 
Kirghiz,  the  Usbegs,  and  the  Turko- 
mans, to  win  them  back  to  the 
faith.  Billions  of  rubles,  carloads  of 
books,  and  tons  of  newspapers,  pam- 
phlets, and  proclamations  were  distrib- 
uted. Some  five  hundred  and  fifty 
Communist  committees  were  organ- 
ized. Trains  equipped  with  moving 
pictures,  libraries,  and  telegraph  offices 
stopped  at  every  station  to  give  enter- 
tainments, and  to  report  the  latest 
news. 

Simultaneously,  however,  all  Red 
Russia  busied  itself  with  military  prep- 
arations. Trotski!  reported  that  the 
Soviet  officials  were  studying  Hindu. 
Detachments  of  all  arms  of  the  service, 
automobile  trains,  thousai)ds  of  camels, 
and  military  Columns  ccAiverged  upon 
Tashkent,  and  the  Bolshevist  com- 
mander there  ordered  that  the  plateau 
of  Pamir,  the  gate  of  British  India,  be 
occupied.  An  alliance  was  made  with 
the  Afghans.  They  were  offered  Merv, 
which  they  consider  an  Afghan  irre- 
denta^  and  were  sent  a  large  consign- 
ment of  munitions,  together  with  sixty 
skilled  Bolshevist  propagandists.  How- 
ever, both  propaganda  and  intimida- 
tion failed  to  check  the  growing  wave 
of  nationalism,  sweeping  through  Cen- 
tral Asia.  Afghanistan  shook  off  Bol- 
shevist control,  and  the  chief  of  the 
Bolshevist  delegation  to  that  country 
was  assassinated.  Last  of  all,  the  Emir 
began  to  cultivate  friendly  relations 
with  England  and  sent  a  minister  to 
London. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  the  army 


mobilized  in  Turkestan  to  invade  India 
broke  up,  and  Enver  Pasha  so  suddenly 
turned  upon  his  recent  allies.  Aided  by 
many  of  the  officers  of  the  old  Turkish 
army  who  had  served  imder  him  in  the 
World  War,  he  for  a  time  resisted 
successfully  Budennyi,  the  famous  cav- 
alry-leader of  the  Reds. 

Notwithstanding  Enver's  defeat  and 
death,  the  movement  for  the  emancipa* 
tion  of  Asia  continues  to  gain  headway. 
Its  leaders  are,  for  the  most  part,  men 
well  educated  in  the  Western  arts  and 
sciences.  They  pursue  their  aim  with 
the  ardor  of  neophytes,  the  faith  of 
apostles,  and  the  mysticism  of  illumi- 
nati.  Always  proud  of  their  race,  often 
bitter  haters  of  the  whites,  absolutely 
convinced  of  the  great  future  of  their 
country,  and  believing  that  faith  and 
determination  are  sure  to  win,  they  are 
equally  hostile  to  Western  imperialism 
and  to  Russian  Communism.  This  sen- 
timent is  sweeping  through  India,  Eg3rpt, 
Persia,  Afghanistan,  Arabia,  and  Ana- 
tolia. No  wonder  that  it  causes  sleep- 
less nights  at  Moscow. 

Meanwhile,  however, other  influences 
are  at  work,  and  the  Bolshevist  lead- 
ers retain  their  close  connection  with 
Angora.  They  have  installed  Bolshe- 
vist consuls  in  all  the  principal  towns 
controlled  by  the  Turkish  National 
Government,  and  their  economic  mis- 
sions are  found  in  all  parts  of  Asia 
Minor.  Following  the  treaty  of  Ra- 
pallo  between  Germany  and  Russia, 
these  relations  have  grown  even  closer 
and  have  extended  to  new  spheres  — 
probably  to  Turkey  in  Europe. 

A  feud  resembling  that  between  rival 
clans  always  existed  between  Enver 
Pasha  and  Mustafa  Kemal.  The  two 
represented  diametrically  opposed  pol- 
icies with  respect  to  Turkey's  future. 
Circumstances  made  them  both  per- 
sonal adversaries  and  champions  of 
opposite  ideas.  Enver  hated  first  and 
foremost  Russia,  and  sought  to  liberate 
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Turkey  from  the  control  of  the  Soviets. 
Mustafa  Kemal  regards  Western  Europe 
as  the  great  enemy,  and  aspires  to  be 
the  champion  of  all  the  Mohammedans, 
instead  of  the  Turks  alone.  Enver 
Pasha  responded  primarily  to  the  ties 
of  blood;  Mustafa  Kemal  also  to  the 
ties  of  faith.  Enver  was  the  partisan 
of  a  cause  confined  to  Asia;  Mustafa's 
visions  encompass  all  Europe  and  the 
Islamic  world  as  well.  Enver's  followers 
were  primarily  interested  in  liberating 
the  Turks  of  Central  Asia.  The  Kemal- 
ists  attach  importance  also  to  the  fate 
of  their  fellow  racials  in  Europe. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  Turkish 
question  is  not  a  simple  conflict  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  Ottomans.  Viewed 
in  its  broad  relations,  it  embraces  an 
entire  continent.  It  is  but  the  active 
battle-line  in  a  great  war  between 
hostile  races  and  religions,  complicated 
by  the  interplay  of  ancient  rivalries  and 
internal  feuds  that  have  existed  for  a 


thousand  years  among  Asia's  coimtless 
sects  and  tribes.  Considered  as  an  in- 
ternal question  for  the  Turks,  it  is  but 
another  chapter  in  the  age-old  struggle 
between  the  principle  of  Islam  and  the 
principle  of  nationality,  which  has 
always  existed  in  the  lands  they  ruled. 
Pan-Turanism,  the  emancipation  of 
all  peoples  of  Turkish  blood,  whether 
former  subjects  of  the  Sultan  or  of  the 
Tsar,  is  but  one  of  those  popular  pas- 
sions, begotten  of  the  war,  whose  rapid 
spread  and  intensity  are  disconcerting 
the  statesmen  of  to-day.  It  sadly  dis- 
turbs our  routine  ideas.  But  it  has 
worked  miracles,  among  these  peoples, 
that  should  startle  even  the  most  un- 
prejudiced. It  has  transformed  the 
plodding  Egyptian  fellah,  the  resigned 
and  fatalistic  Anatolian  peasant,  and 
the  impassive  and  servile  Hindu  into 
courageous  warriors,  tough  sticklers  for 
their  rights,  and  fervent  champions  of 
high  national  ideals. 
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[Last  tummer  a  party  cf  a  dozen  or  more  Swiss  journalists  made  a  trip  through  Poland 
under  the  auspices  of  that  Government.  The  article  thai  follows  is  a  summarized  record  cj 
what  they  saw.] 


From  the  Neue  ZUreher  Zeiiung,  July  18,  19,  21,  ftS,  ^S 
(Swiss  Repxtblican  Daily) 


The  Polish  Republic  just  now  re- 
sembles a  factory  under  construction. 
Most  faults  commonly  ascribed  to  bad 
political  engineering  are  the  natural 
accompaniments  of  every  new  under- 
taking. To  be  sure,  the  Polish  tempera- 
ment is  responsible  for  some  of  the 
country's  troubles.  Impatience  of  dis- 
cipline, a  preference  for  politics  rather 
than  business,  and  a  dangerous  delight 


in  party  strife  are  qualities  that  the 
Poles  themselves  condenm  in  their 
people.  Political  controversy  runs 
high,  but  it  is  merely  the  inevitable 
clash  of  interests  between  the  national- 
ists, clericals,  and  landlords  upon  the 
Right,  led  just  at  present  by  Korfanty, 
and  the  democratic  peasants  on  the 
Left,  at  whose  head  stands  Pilsudski. 
But  the  traveler  finds  many  thinp  in 
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Poland  that  are  more  attractive  than 
cabinet  crises.  A  man  who  traverses  the 
country  from  Posen  to  Lemberg,  and 
from  Vibia  to  the  high  Carpathians,  is 
astounded  at  the  manifold  cultural, 
political,  and  economic  problems  that 
force  themselves  on  his  attention. 
Whenever  we  awoke  in  the  morning 
and  caught  a  first  glimpse  of  the  coun- 
try from  the  traveling  hotel  that  carried 
us  more  than  three  thousand  miles 
through  Polish  territory,  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  new  world.  Each  city 
has  its  own  character  and  still  retains 
evidence  of  its  recent  past,  so  that  one 
can  guess  immediately  to  which  of  the 
three  former  empires  it  belonged. 

In  Posen  we  find  Prussian  discipline 
and  tidiness  —  a  discipline  that  lays 
primary  stress  upon  the  mechanics  of 
life  and  has  created  the  sharp  divisions 
that  still  separate  the  Poles  from  the 
Germans.  In  former  Russian  Poland 
we  are  greeted  with  the  aftermath  of 
Tsarist  rule  —  dilapidated  streets  and 
neglected  schools.  In  old  Austrian 
Galicia  we  are  surprised  by  the  pres- 
ence of  much  culture  and  tolerance,  and 
encounter  men  graduated  from  the 
Polish  universities  of  Krakow  and  Lem- 
berg, who  now  fill  most  of  the  higher 
offices  at  Warsaw  and  in  the  army,  as 
well  as  the  principal  diplomatic  posts. 
It  will  take  several  generations  to  bring 
the  common  people  in  the  more  back- 
ward provinces  up  to  the  level  of  the 
educated  classes  in  the  cities  to-day. 

*Poznan!'  shouts  the  guard,  when 
the  train  enters  the  station  of  the 
former  Prussian  provincial  capital  of 
Posen.  The  man  still  wears  part  of  his 
old  German  uniform,  with  the  white 
eagle  of  the  Polish  Republic  on  his 
four-cornered  cap.  However,  he  knows 
nothing  more  of  *  Posen,'  though  he 
answers  you  in  excellent  German. 
Practically  every  Pole  in  the  city 
knows  that  language,  though  he  never 
uses  it  when  this  can  be  avoided.  How- 


ever, I  surprised  two  cabmen  talkmg 
German  to  each  other. 

But  we  have  not  come  to  Posm  to 
ferret  out  German  traits.  We  observe 
at  once  that  the  streets  and  the  squares 
are  Polish.  The  soft  Slavic  speech 
strikes  gently  on  our  ear,  and  thoui^ 
the  blond  Posen  Poles  have  not  lost  all 
traces  of  their  Prussian  military  bear- 
ing, and  the  market  place  is  far  tidier 
and  better  kept  than  that  of  Lodz»  for 
instance,  yet  the  bright  colors  on  the 
streets  have  a  true  Polish  quality.  To 
be  sure,  the  shops  have  a  Crennan  look, 
and  one  notices  German  signs  oftener 
than  in  Prague.  German  books  are  dis- 
played in  the  numerous  bookstalls.  A 
Polish  priest  who  sat  beside  me,  in  a 
typically  Polish  black  coat  and  high 
boots,  was  reading  Holderlin*s  poems. 

We  visited  several  factories  here.  At 
one  they  turn  out  five  new  railway-cars 
a  day  and  a  motor  car  every  other  day. 
They  will  soon  be  building  locomotives. 
We  saw  a  tobacco  factory  that  has  a 
daily  output  of  six  million  cigarettes. 
We  were  interested  in  noting  the  rapid 
growth  of  these  industries  since  Poland 
became  independent.  They  have  to 
overcome  some  German  opposition 
even  now:  for  instance,  the  tobacco 
factory  was  unable  to  purchase  machin- 
ery directly  in  Germany.  It  had  to  get 
its  equipment  from  that  country  via 
Holland. 

But  Posen  is  more  interested  in  poli- 
tics than  in  factories.  Even  a  fleeting 
visit  shows  a  visitor  that  everything  is 
still  in  transition,  and  that  changing 
from  one  government  to  another  is  by 
no  means  a  painless  process.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  city  is  a  sumptuous  palace 
that  Wilhelm  II  built  just  before  the 
war.  The  people  show  it  now  as  an  in- 
teresting sight.  One  wing  is  occupied 
by  the  new  Polish  University.  But  we 
find  the  old  historical  buildings  of  the 
city  far  more  absorbing.  The  ancient 
City  Hall  was  originally  a  Grothic  struc- 
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ture,  remodeled  by  a  Swiss  architect 
from  Ticino  into  Renaissance.  Prussian 
officials  saw  to  it  that  harmless  Polish 
coats  of  arms  were  erased,  and  Prussian 
eagles  painted  over  them.  The  new 
mayor  of  Posen  has  revenged  himself 
for  this  by  having  the  portraits  of 
Prussian  kings  that  formerly  hung  in 
the  great  reception  hall  repainted  with 
portraits  of  Polish  heroes.  Kosciusko 
stared  at  us  uncomfortably  from  the 
breeches  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I. 

One  can  hardly  visit  Poland  to-day 
without  seeing  Danzig,  M^iich  is  the 
link  connecting  that  country  with  the 
sea.  The  city  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Vistula,  and  for  that  reason  is  Poland's 
natural  outlet  to  the  ocean.  At  the  sta- 
tion we  were  greeted  simultaneously  by 
r€|>resentatives  of  the  Danzig  Senate, 
of  the  Polish  Grovernment,  and  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  Danzig  author- 
ities first  took  us  in  charge,  our  Polish 
hosts  graciously  surrendering  this  pre- 
cedence to  the  local  authorities. 

We  were  first  favored  with  a  speech 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  on  the 
political  and  economic  situation  of  the 
Free  City.  The  speaker  was  a  shrewd 
and  reserved  gentleman  of  whom  the 
Poles  cherish  none  too  pleasant  memo- 
ries, for  he  was  in  charge  of  Germany's 
military  police  in  Warsaw  during  the 
occupation.  He  told  us  that  Danzig 
was  adjusting  herself  to  the  conditions 
created  by  the  Versailles  Treaty,  al- 
though her  people  had  not  been  con- 
sulted regarding  it.  Since  her  separa- 
tion from  Germany,  the  principal 
problem  facing  her  has  been  to  arrive 
at  a  tolerable  working  agreement  with 
Poland,  under  the  protection  of  the 
League  of  Nations  —  an  agreement 
that  would  assure  Poland's  access  to 
the  sea  without  impairing  Danzig's 
sovereignty  as  a  free  city.  By  a  recent 
agreement  between  Danzig  and  Poland, 
the  Government  of  the  latter  country 
has  been  given  extensive  rights  over 
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the  railways  and  harbor  w^ks.  The 
city  still  retains  its  Crerman  private 
law  and  German  currency,  but  it  has 
been  incorporated  in  a  customs  union 
with  Poland. 

Strolling  through  the  city,  with  its 
stately  gabled  mansions  and  Renais- 
sance palaces,  its  monumental  churches 
and  harbor  works,  we  almost  forget  its 
Polish  hinterland,  and  think  of  it  only 
as  an  old  German  commercial  town. 
Yet  the  city's  prosperity  has  always 
depended  on  its  Polish  trade.  When 
Russia  practically  closed  navigation  on 
the  Vistula  and  set  up  a  customs  bar- 
rier between  the  two  countries,  it  was  a 
heavy  blow  to  Danzig's  prosperity  and 
she  quickly  lagged  behind  her  sister 
ports.  Indeed,  her  golden  age  was  from 
the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, when  she  was  virtually  part  of 
Poland. 

We  witnessed  a  picturesque  scene  as 
we  were  entering  Vilna.  Just  within 
the  city  gate  a  crowd  of  worshipers  was 
kneeling  in  the  narrow  street,  chanting 
a  litany.  There  were  old  women  in 
bright  kerchiefs,  tiny  ill-clad  children, 
stalwart  soldiers,  and  bright-eyed  maid- 
ens. A  priest  was  celebrating  Mass  in  a 
chapel  which  is  built  next  to  a  tower 
over  the  street.  The  sound  of  an  organ 
filled  the  air.  One  involuntarily  dofi'ed 
his  hat  and  fancied  he  was  in  a  church. 
This  is  Ostrobrama,  with  its  miracle- 
working  image  of  the  Virgin,  next  to 
Czestochowa  the  most  famous  place  of 
pilgrimage  in  Poland.  Whenever  we 
came  here  later,  we  inevitably  found  it 
thronged  with  simple  worshipers. 

The  better  we  became  acquainted 
with  Vilna,  and  the  more  familiar  we 
grew  with  its  narrow  irregular  streets  of 
dumpy  houses,  interrupted  by  tower- 
ing churches  and  cathedrals,  the  more 
impressed  we  w&re  with  the  religious 
temperament  of  the  people.  In  the 
cathedral,  where  every  conceivable 
style  of  architecture  s^ms  to  have 
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found  a  welcome,  confession  is  heard  in 
public.  A  priest  listened  with  a  bowed 
head  to  the  words  a  penitent  whispered 
in  his  ear,  and  when  she  kissed  his  hand 
at  leaving,  her  black  headdress  fell  back 
and  I  recognized  the  clear-cut  features 
of  a  Polish  peasant^woman.  But  be- 
hold! There,  on  the  comer,  two  red- 
bearded  Jews  in  black  caftans  are 
haggling  over  a  trade;  and  in  the  neigh- 
boring city-park  pretty  women  of  un- 
mistakable Semitic  type  are  strolling. 
A  glance  into  the  crowded  ghetto  re- 
veals throngs  of  Jews  loitering  in  front 
of  dark  shops  or  gesticulating  in  dirty 
courtyards.  We  also  see  Russian 
priests  on  the  streets,  who  remind  us 
that  the  Orthodox  Church  has  many 
followers  here.  In  addition,  there  are  a 
few  thousand  Calvinists,  mostly  of  old 
Polish  stock;  but  they  make  no  impres- 
sion on  the  street  life.  ^ 

Vilna  is  a  city  of  churches.  It  has 
also  been  called  *  a  forgotten  art-gallery.* 
And  indeed,  as  we  look  down  upon  it 
from  the  old  Castle  Hill,  it  reveals  a 
surprising  wealth  of  architectural  and 
scenic  beauty.  The  city  does  not  lie  in 
a  Russian  steppe,  but  nestles  among 
pleasant  wooded  heights  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Vileyka  and  the  Vilya. 
More  than  thirty  churches  lift  their 
spires  and  pinnacles  above  the  sky  line. 
Among  them  towers  a  great  Russian 
cathedral  with  glittering  golden  cupo- 
las; less  prominent  is  the  modest  but 
exquisite  red  Gothic  jewel  of  Saint 
Anna's,  which  Napoleon  wanted  to 
carry  outright  to  Paris.  Then  there  are 
the  old  palaces  of  wealthy  Polish 
families  rising  above  their  neighbors. 
Across  the  Vilya,  on  a  great  parade- 
ground,  lie  the  Russian  barracks, 
occupied  successively  during  the  war 
by  German  regiments,  by  Bolshevist 
troops,  and  last  of  all  by  Zeligowski's 
forces. 

At  present  there  is  a  strong  garrison 
here,  some  four  thousand  men,  and 


one  sees  sturdy,  healthy-looking  Pdnli 
soldiers  everywhere.  Zeligowski  hii&- 
self  has  no  taste  for  publicity.  He  has 
withdrawn  to  his  little  estate  near  the 
city  and  is  living  the  life  of  a  simpie 
country  squire,  absorbed  in  growing 
cabbages.  Our  visit  to  him  had  its  sur- 
prises. We  expected  to  meet  a  martial- 
looking  man,  a  man  of  the  challengiiig, 
aggressive  officer-type.  We  found  in- 
stead a  modest  man  of  the  people,  with 
a  good-humored,  fatherly  air.  He  rath- 
er suggested  an  honest  Swiss  forester 
or  gamekeeper.  A  reddish  beard  framed 
his  delicate,  tanned  coimtenance,  to 
which  two  steel-blue  eyes  gave  a  sug- 
gestion of  strength  and  resolution.  The 
General  was  in  ordinary  citizen-dress. 
Had  there  not  been  maps  upon  the 
wall, and  a  young  adjutant  in  the  house, 
nothing  would  have  suggested  that  our 
host  had  even  interested  himself  in 
military  things. 

The  General  related  in  a  simple, 
matter-of-fact  way  what  caused  him  to 
seize  Vilna.  After  the  Bolshevist  drive 
against  Warsaw  in  the  autumn  of  1920 
was  repulsed,  the  Vilna  division  of  the 
Polish  army  could  not  get  home  be- 
cause the  Lithuanians  and  the  Russians 
had  joined  forces  against  them.  So  the 
General  decided  to  seize  the  town  in 
order  that  his  soldiers  might  see  their 
families.  'That  is  why  they  call  me  a 
bandit,'  he  said,  laughing. 

During  our  stay  in  Vilna,  anti-Sem- 
ite demonstrations  occurred,  though 
they  are  forbidden  by  the  authorities. 
It  interested  us  greaUy  to  see  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  quarrel,  which  the 
Eiu-opean  press  exaggerated  into  a 
pogrom,  brought  directly  before  the 
Voevoda,  in  whose  company  we  were 
enjoying  a  midday  meal  in  the  open 
air  and  singing  Swiss  songs.  Creneral 
Zeligowski  got  up,  walked  calmly 
down  to  where  the  excited  disputants 
were,  and  speedily  made  peace  among 
them  with  an  authoritative  air. 
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Many,  perhaps  most,  of  Zeligowski's 
former  officers  are  enrolled  at  the  Uni- 
versity —  an  old  institution  that  dates 
back  to  1578.  However,  it  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  Russian  Government 
after  tlie  Polish  revolt  of  1832,  and  not 
reopened  until  Pilsudski,  a  former 
schoolboy  of  Vilna,  woke  it  from  its 
long  slimiber  in  1919.  Now  there  are 
more  than  sixteen  thousand  students, 
including  many  women,  attending  its 
courses. 

Our  trip  from  Vilna  to  Warsaw  took 
thirteen  hours.  It  would  have  been 
shorter  if  we  had  gone  by  the  direct 
route;  but  this  passes  by  the  neutral 
zone  established  between  Lithuania 
and  Poland  and  was  therefore  closed  to 
traffic.  However,  the  eastern  detour 
through  Lida  had  its  charm. 

The  approach  to  Warsaw  from  the 
East  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  From 
Praga,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Vistula,  the  citadel  and  the  houses 
clustered  close  around  it  still  give  the 
town  the  aspect  of  a  mediseval  strong- 
hold. But  Warsaw  itself  is  a  West 
European  city,  and  the  general  trend  of 
development  within  the  town  itself  is 
also  toward  the  West.  It  is  in  the  west- 
ern quarters  that  English,  French, 
Dutch,  and  Danish  shipping  compa- 
nies and  commercial  firms  have  their 
offices.  In  these  broad  avenues  a  visi- 
tor might  forget  that  he  was  on  the 
verge  of  Eastern  Europe,  did  not  an 
occasional  Jew  in  a  long  lapserdak 
every  now  and  then  confront  him  as  he 
turned  a  corner.  There  are  other  odd 
contrasts  also.  Here  comes  a  lady 
dressed  in  the  latest  Paris  fashion, 
threading  her  way  between  barefooted 
Polish  peasant-women,  selling  vegeta- 
bles or  bright  kerchiefs  by  the  street- 
side. 

If  we  penetrate  the  older  section  of 
the  city,  only  a  few  steps  from  the 
citadel  we  come  upon  an  ancient  mar- 
ket-place—  the  only  inclosed  square 


in  Warsaw.  Stately  residences  of  the 
former  burghers  are  still  reminiscent  of 
the  dignified  life  of  earlier  days.  Now, 
however,  the  place  is  almost  deserted, 
except  for  a  crowd  of  noisy  children. 
Both  aristocracy  and  business  have 
sought  the  newer  quarters  of  the  city. 

A  little  apart  from  the  livelier  dis- 
tricts are  the  two  political  centres: 
Parliament  or  the  Seym,  and  the  Bel- 
vedere. The  new  Polish  Parliament 
occupies  a  remodeled  girls'  school, 
whose  chapel  has  been  converted  into 
a  narrow  legislative  chamber.  Bad 
acoustics,  the  schoolroom  order  of  the 
members'  seats,  and  the  inconvenient 
placing  of  the  ministerial  benches 
tucked  along  one  side,  seem  to  hamper 
parliamentary  procedure.  However, 
most  of  the  real  work  of  this  body  is 
transacted  at  political  clubs,  which  are 
the  most  prominent  features  of  public 
life  in  Warsaw. 

At  the  Belvedere,  far  away  in  the 
southern  end  of  the  city,  resides  Pilsud- 
ski, Chief  of  State,  a  resolute,  taciturn 
man  and  the  strongest  personality  in 
the  Republic.  His  palace  looks  out 
over  the  wonderful  avenues  of  Lazenki 
Park,  whose  beauty  was  vaunted  even 
by  the  Tsars. 

Imagine  a  broad  plain  covered  by  a 
forest  of  black  factory-chinmeys,  whose 
smoke  rises  perpendicularly  and,  slowly 
sinking,  saturates  the  air  with  soot  and 
gas.  That  is  Lodz.  Beneath  this  can- 
opy of  smoke  is  the  low  murmur  of 
music  —  the  humming  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  spindles  and  looms. 
Men  of  every  race  and  type  hurry 
hither  and  thither.  Abrupt  social  con- 
trasts force  themselves  upon  our  notice 
—  prodigal  wealth  and  grinding  pov- 
erty; luxurious  palaces  and  dilapidated 
wooden  huts;  stately  modern  factories 
and  unsanitary,  half-ruined  operatives* 
tenements. 

It  is  an  experience  to  watch  the  busy 
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life  that  flows  along  Petrokow  Street, 
which  nins  straight  as  a  string  for 
seven  miles  through  the  centre  of  the 
city.  Short  cross-streets  cut  it  at  right 
angles,  but  there  is  no  other  main 
thoroughfare  of  importance.  At  certain 
hours  each  day  an  army  of  Polish  weav- 
ers and  spinners,  countless  working 
girls  from  the  small  factories,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  fashion  in  automobiles 
and  carriages,  Jews  and  Christians, 
foreigners  and  natives,  intermingle 
along  its  course.  Lodz  is  the  Jewish 
centre  of  former  Russian  Poland,  and 
Jews  dominate  the  street  life.  To  a 
stranger  it  looks  like  a  race  migration 
—  this  endless  procession  of  slender 
red-bearded  youths  and  old  men  whose 
interesting  features  often  recall  Old 
Testament  types,  passing  in  their  long 
caftans  and  black  caps. 

Lodz  is  a  young  city,  without  tradi- 
tions or  history.  A  hundred  years  ago  a 
little  primitive  cloth-factory  was  set  up 
in  a  forest  hamlet  here.  Haifa  century 
later  the  place  had  50,000  inhabitants. 
Then  Russia  put  a  high  tariff  on  textile 
fabrics  and  the  population  and  indus- 
tries of  the  city  sprang  forward  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Just  before  the  war 
its  cotton  factories  contained  a  million 
and  a  half  spindles  and  thirty-five 
thousand  power-looms,  and  employed 
64,000  operatives;  while  its  woollen 
factories  contained  200,000  worsted 
spindles  and  10,000  looms,  and  em- 
ployed well  toward  40,000  operatives. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  city's  manu- 
facturing establishments  were  despoiled 
by  the  Germans  during  the  war,  it  has 
already  so  far  recovered  that  from  80 
to  90  per  cent  of  its  pre-war  machinery 
is  again  in  operation. 

Two  hundred  miles  or  more  south- 
east of  Lodz,  lies  another  PoUsh  in- 
dustrial centre,  Borislaw,  seated  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Carpathians,  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  country's  petroleum 
fields.  The  place  can  hardly  be  called 


a  city.  It  is  merely  a  long  stra^g^iiiig 
street  of  wooden  huts  and  ugly  stone 
houses  —  a  street  ankle-deep  in  mud 
or  dust,  according  to  the  weather.  The 
place  has  a  transient  and  makeshift 
appearance,  like  a  Califomian  mining* 
camp. 

IMbore  than  six  hundred  derricks, 
scattered  haphazard  over  the  rolling 
and  wooded  landscape,  give  the  sur- 
rounding country  a  truly  infernal  as- 
pect. Steam  and  smoke  almost  hide  the 
boiler  houses.  The  oil  strata  lie  very 
deep.  There  are  three  'horizons*  — 
2500, 3600,  and  4500  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. An  average  well  produces  about 
40,000  metric  tons  of  crude  oil  before  it 
is  exhausted.  The  high  cost  of  sinking 
wells  has  curtailed  the  development  of 
late,  especially  as  the  field  is  no  longer 
as  productive  as  formerly.  Yet  there 
are  constant  surprises.  During  our 
short  stay  in  Borislaw,  the  Silvaplana 
Company  struck  a  new  source  worth 
milUons,  in  what  was  considered  an  ex- 
hausted well.  By  sinking  to  the  lower 
horizon,  another  apparently  dead  well 
suddenly  produced,  without  pumping, 
240  metric  tons  a  day,  worth  in  the 
neighborhood  of  twenty  million  Polish 
marks. 

All  the  world  has  heard  of  Upper 
Silesia,  but  it  knows  far  less  of  Dom- 
brova,  old  Russian  Silesia,  where  Po- 
land's principal  coal-fields  lie.  Russia 
paid  little  attention  to  their  develop- 
ment and  left  their  exploitation  largely 
to  French  and  German  capitalists.  The 
whole  district  has  become  an  unattrac- 
tive but  impressive  industrial  centre. 
Driving  through  the  coimtry,  one  is 
seldom  out  of  sight  of  smoking  factory- 
chinmeys.  We  visited  a  mine  that  is 
producing  1500  tons  of  coal  daily  and 
another  where  1900  miners  are  em- 
ployed. We  noticed  many  young  bare- 
footed girls  performing  heavy  labor, 
especially  shifting  cars  and  on  the 
breakers.  They  earn  a  thousand  Polish 
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marks  a  day,  which  enables  them  to 
dance  in  silk  and  satin  on  Sundays  and 
holidays. 

Lemberg,  the  capital  of  the  old  Aus- 
trian Crown  Province  of  Galicia,  is,  like 
Vilna,  a  far  outpost  of  Polish  culture, 
to  which  that  coimtry's  title  is  disputed 
by  her  neighbors.  Two  fifths  of  the  in- 
habitants are  Jews  and  one  tenth  are 
Ruthenians,  a  peasant  people  who 
form  an  undisputed  majority  of  the 
rural  population  of  the  province.  From 
Castle  Hill  we  get  a  wide  view  over  the 
city,  with  its  forest  of  towers  and  steeples, 
and  the  neighboring  Galician  plain. 

The  city's  commercial  importance 
depends  upon  its  convenience  as  a 
transshipping  point  between  Eastern 
and  Western  Europe.  An  ancient  priv- 
il^e  gave  the  town  the  right  to  ware- 
house all  goods  in  transit  for  a  specified 
period.  Upon  a  height  opposite  Castle 
Hill  stand  the  buildings  of  the  Lemberg 
Fair.  This  was  established  two  years 
ago  and  has  been  a  great  success.  New 
pavilions  are  being  erected  for  French, 
Belgian,  Austrian,  and  Czechoslovak 
exhibitors.  Below,  in  the  city  itself,  our 
eye  catches  the  monumental  home  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  body 
quite  independent  of  the  municipal 
government,  levying  its  own  taxes. 
Every  merchant  is  obliged  by  law  to  be 
a  member.  The  reviving  prosperity  of 
this  war-harried  town  is  due  to  the 
boundless  wheatlands  that  surround  it, 
to  the  adjacent  oil-fields,  and  to  the 
logging  camps  and  sawmills  of  the 
neighboring  Carpathians. 

There  are  few  more  beautiful  trips 
than  that  from  Eastern  to  Western 
Galicia,  skirting  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains. Fertile  fields  as  far  as  the  eyes 
can  reach,  red  poppies  adding  a  faint 
blush  to  the  distant  landscapes,  clear, 
boisterous  brooks  and  rivers  plunging 
through  graceful  groves  of  beeches, 
herds  of  sleek  cattle  and  countless 
flocks  of  geese,  remain  its  outstanding 


features  in  my  memory.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  territory  stained  deeply  with 
the  carnage  of  the  war;  but  we  are 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  fact.  There 
are  no  burned  forests,  ruined  houses,  or 
shell-torn  fields,  as  in  Northern  France. 
Occasionally  we  note  a  scarred  or  up- 
rooted forest-monarch  or  a  shell-shat- 
tered peasant's  hut;  but  nothing  that 
tells  a  tale  of  persistent  and  wanton 
destruction.  Bridges  and  roads  have 
sufi*ered,  but  the  Poles  are  showing 
commendable  energy  in  restoring  them. 
After  we  pass  the  Dunajec,  even  these 
fast- vanishing  tokens  of  war  disappear. 
The  Russians  never  reached  Saakow. 

This  ancient  capital  of  the  Polish 
realm  is  populated  by  a  freer  and  less 
self-conscious  citizenry  than  the  other 
towns  we  have  visited.  She  fought  so 
long  and  so  devotedly  for  Poland's 
cause  that  her  relation  to  new  Poland 
is  unique  and  imchallenged.  Kosciusko 
and  his  peasants  marched  forth  from 
her  gates  in  1794,  to  fight  his  unhappy 
campaign  for  liberty.  Here  started  the 
Polish  insurrections  of  1831  and  1846. 
Even  after  EIrakow's  incorporation  into 
the  Austrian  monarchy,  she  remained 
the  cultural  centre  of  the  Polish  race. 
Their  historical  traditions  and  scholarly 
environment  have  given  her  citizens 
broad  and  dispassionate  outlooks. 

Under  the  Austrian  regime,  Polish 
was  her  official  language  and  the 
language  of  her  University.  In  fact, 
Austria  used  the  Poles  to  keep  other 
subject  nationalities  in  check.  To-day 
Krakow  exhibits  an  undercurrent  of 
antagonism  to  Warsaw,  the  new  capital 
to  which  she  has  been  forced  to  yield 
precedence.  Even  now,  however,  she 
remains  the  proud  shrine  of  Polish 
patriotism.  Polish  children  come  here 
as  to  the  cradle  of  their  liberties.  We 
met  them  everywhere:  in  the  old  Royal 
Palace,  around  the  flower-decked  grave 
of  Kosciusko,  at  the  tomb  of  Adam 
Mickiewicz.     The   old   cathedral   re-* 
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mained  the  sepulchre  of  the  Polish 
kings  even  after  1600,  when  they 
removed  their  capital  from  Krakow  to 
Warsaw.  Here  are  the  tombs  of  Jan 
Sobieski,  who  defeated  the  Turks,  and 
of  Jozef  Poniatowski,  the  last  great 
army-commander  of  the  Old  Kingdom. 
We  bade  Poland  farewell  from  the 
High  Tatra,  where  the  loftiest  peaks  of 
the  Carpathians  rise  to  an  altitude  of 
over  8000  feet.  To  be  sure,  this  is  not  a 
land  of  glaciers  and  eternal  snows;  but 
there  is  compensation  for  their  absence 
in  the  wild  pine-forests,  lofty  precipices, 
and  narrow  canons,  as  beautiful  as  any 
in  the  Jura.  In  the  higher  altitudes  we 
were  delighted  to  discover  hundreds  of 
little  ponds  bedded  behind  ancient 
glacial  moraines.  A  motor  trip  of  two 
hours  over  a  magnificent  highway 
brought  us  to  Morskie  Oko,  'the  eye  of 


the  sea.'  In  the  still  surface  of  this 
picturesque  mountain-lake  the  steep 
precipices  of  the  neighboring  heights 
are  reflected  as  unbroken  as  in  a  mirror. 
A  last  view  of  Poland  remains  my 
parting  memory.  One  Sunday  morning 
we  descended  through  beech  forests  and 
the  scanty  alpine  pastures  to  Czamy 
Stav,  the  'Black  Lake'  —  a  dreamy, 
reposeful  body  of  water  slumbering  in 
the  lap  of  the  Skinnica,  the  highest 
peak  in  Poland.  At  one  point  along 
the  route  we  had  a  broad  view  over  the 
distant  lowlands.  Directly  beneath  us 
lay  Zakopane,  'Mud  Hollow,'  all  alive 
with  festive  rejoicing  over  Poland's 
recovery  of  Upper  Silesia.  To  the 
north  the  wooded  highlands  fell  away 
to  the  very  suburbs  of  Krakow.  On  tha 
west  oiu"  vision  lost  itself  across  the  far 
Silesian  plains. 
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BY  I.  DEMIDOV 


[In  the  Living  Age  of  September  2  an  article  was  publuhed  from  a  BoUhensi  source,  de- 
scribing the  recent  church  revolution  in  Soviet  Russia.  We  print  below  another  tersion  of  this 
important  controversy,  which  affects  the  spiritual  life  of  well  toward  a  hundred  million  people, 
horn  the  pen  of  a  member  of  the  Eastern  Church.] 


From  Sovremennya  Zapiski,  July  14 
(Pabis  Rubsian-Languaqe  Liberal  Bimonthlt) 


It  seemed,  for  a  time,  that  the  Rus- 
sian Church  might  withstand  the  tem- 
pest of  destruction  that  is  sweeping 
over  our  country,  and  even  gather  new 
strength  from  it.  But  we  now  dis- 
cover that  the  process  of  deterioration 
has  undermined  even  the  ecclesiastical 
structure.  A  struggle  to  overthrow  it 
has  begun  —  not  outside,  but  within 
its  very  portals;  not  only  are  the  Bol- 


sheviki  and  the  Jesuit  Fathers  trying 
to  subjugate  it  to  their  will,  but  the 
church  hierarchy  itself  begins  to  sub- 
mit to  the  'Prince  of  this  world.'  And 
all  the  while  the  people  are  silent  and 
patient.  They  have  not  yet  found  a 
great  religious  principle  for  which  they 
are  willing  to  fight  and  which  is  the  in- 
spiration of  their  lives.  For  centuries 
they  bore  patiently  the  great  injustice 
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of  Old  Russia ;  they  now  bear  with  equal 
patience  the  great  injustice  of  New 
Russia. 

Never  has  this  new  injustice  re- 
sembled the  old  one  more  than  when 
Patriarch  Tikhon  was  removed  from  of- 
fice and  put  under  trial.  Men  believed 
that  the  Bolsheviki  would  not  dare  to 
fight  the  Patriarch  openly  —  that  the 
people  would  not  tolerate  such  pre- 
smnption.  These  hopes  are  shattered. 
The  Bolsheviki  merely  waited  for  a 
good  opportunity,  found  useful  traitors 
among  the  priests,  and  as  usual  were  met 
by  complete  passivity  in  the  people. 

Patriarch  Tikhon  could  not  be  toler- 
ated by  the  Bolsheviki:  he  symbolized 
the  unity,  freedom^  and  independence  of 
the  Church;  he  was  the  only  person  in 
all  Russia  who  was  chosen  and  given 
power  by  the  people  —  and  not  by  the 
Soviets  nor  by  the  survivors  of  the 
regime  preceding  the  Soviets.  The 
Patriarchal  See  was  restored  and  the 
Patriarch  himself  elected  by  the  Pan- 
Russian  Church  Council  of  1917  — 
that  is,  by  all  the  Russian  people.  Such 
a  manifestation  of  the  popular  will  must 
be  promptly  suppressed.  There  might 
be  another  patriarch  after  Tikhon;  but 
he  must  be  a  creature  of  the  Bolsheviki, 
one  who  received  his  power  from  their 
hands. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  Peter  the 
Great  abolished  the  Patriarchal  See  in 
order  to  make  the  Church  a  govern- 
ment department  entirely  subservient 
to  himself.  For  two  hundred  years  Rus- 
sian children  were  taught  that  a  free, 
independent  Church  would  be  bad  for 
Russia;  and  it  was  rated  disloyal  even 
to  mention  restoring  the  Patriarchal 
See.  To  desire  freedom  and  independ- 
ence for  the  Church  meant  to  desire  the 
overthrow  of  the  existing  government. 
Such  was  the  Tsars*  jealousy  of  any 
rival  to  their  absolute  power,  that  a 
Patriarch  would  have  been  considered 
an  enemy  of  Autocracy. 


So  the  docile  Church  became  a  polit- 
ical tool  of  a  despotic  ruler,  directed  by 
a  government  dignitary  —  the  so-called 
Ober-Prokurator.  Naturally  it  carried 
out  servilely  the  policies  of  the  govern- 
ing classes,  became  more  and  more 
alienated  from  the  people,  and  entirely 
lost  sight  of  the  people's  real  needs . 

But  already  under  the  rule  of  Nicho- 
las II  a  regenerating  process  began  to 
assert  itself.  Preliminary  measures  for 
the  convocation  of  the  Church  Council 
were  started.  However,  official  ob- 
stacles or  general  apathy  prevented 
these  from  being  completed  before  the 
Revolution.  Consequently,  it  was  amid 
the  tumult  of  this  Revolution  that  the 
Council  finally  convened. 

This  recent  past  ought  to  be  kept 
vividly  before  the  eyes  of  every  friend 
of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  If  we 
hear  so  many  protests  now  against  the 
Bolshevist  oppression  of  the  Church, 
why  did  we  hear  no  such  protests  be- 
fore, when  the  Tsars  were  the  oppres- 
sors? If  we  were  silent  all  through  the 
two  hundred  years  of  the  subjugation 
of  the  Church,  why  is  it  that  we  are 
protesting  now?  Have  we  really  under- 
stood how  very  dead  our  Church  has 
been  during  the  two  hundred  years  of 
Ober-Prokurator  rule? 

It  is  a  disquieting  question.  In  Rus- 
sia proper,  traitors  have  appeared 
within  the  Church  itself  who  appeal  to 
the  religious  feelings  of  the  people,  as- 
serting that  'there  is  no  authority  ex- 
cept from  God.*  Abroad,  the  recent 
Karlowitz  Church  Conference  showed 
that  there  is  very  little  genuine  interest 
in  the  Church  among  the  Russian  emi- 
grants. More  than  that:  by  adopting  a 
resolution  in  favor  of  restoring  a  mon- 
archy in  Russia,  the  Karlowitz  Confer- 
ence gave  to  the  Bolsheviki  a  pretext  to 
impute  political  tendencies  and  politi- 
cal intrigues  to  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  and,  consequently^  to  its  of- 
ficial head. 
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Patriarch  Tikhon  is  accused  of  pur- 
suing a  counter-revolutionary  policy 
and  of  resisting  the  use  of  church  treas- 
ures to  buy  food  for  the  starving  popu- 
lation. Those  who  make  these  charges 
are  men  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  Bolshe- 
vist-Communist theory,  have  ruined 
the  greatest  coimtry  in  the  world  and 
have  reduced  to  starvation  150  million 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  what  did 
Patriarch  Tikhon  accomplish  during 
the  four  and  a  half  years  of  the  Bolshe- 
vist tyranny,  under  which  he  has  suf- 
fered together  with  the  people  and  the 
Church? 

First  of  all,  he  established  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  nonpolitical  Church,  thus 
gaining  for  the  Church  freedom  from 
Bolshevist  control.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment might  sack  churches,  persecute 
priests,  destroy  congr^ations;  but  it 
could  do  nothing  to  that  spiritual  unity 
of  which  the  members  of  the  nonpoliti- 
cal Church  were  gradually  growing  con- 
scious. When  the  people  began  to  see 
through  the  deceptions  of  the  Bolshe- 
viki,  they  turned  to  this  Free  Church 
as  the  possible  centre  of  a  future  Free 
State.  In  this  sense,  of  course,  the 
Church  became  political  even  though  it 
was  detached  from  politics.  But  it  was 
never  permitted  to  become  a  political 
tool.  Patriarch  Tikhon  safeguarded  the 
Church  from  this  during  all  the  four 
and  a  half  years  of  his  public  life. 

None  the  less,  the  Bolsheviki  scent- 
ed danger  here.  A  nonpolitical  Church 
was  a  menace  to  them,  because  this 
meant  a  strengthened  and  independent 
Church.  The  Soviet  authorities  realized 
that  the  Church  and  the  people  were 
becoming  one  precisely  because  the 
priests  were  no  longer  servants  of  the 
Government,  and  because  they  now 
bore  their  full  share  of  the  common 
misery  and  persecution.  In  fact,  the 
people  began  to  hide  and  protect  the 
persecuted  priests  and  were  glad  to  feed 
and  support  them. 


Patriarch  Tikhon  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  over  this  change  of  relatioiis 
between  the  people  and  the  Church.  At 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Bolshevist 
reign  he  took  a  step  which,  thou^ 
unnoticed  by  many,  proved  his  deep 
understanding  of  what  was  needed  to 
restore  the  Church  to  her  legitimate 
place  in  the  people's  hearts.  He  at  once 
sided  with  the  newly  established  Pkrish 
Soviets  —  in  spite  of  the  oppositicMi 
of  a  part  of  the  clergy  who,  for  selfish 
reasons,  preferred  the  quiet  and  undis- 
turbed existence  they  enjoyed  when  the 
Church  was  under  departmental  man- 
agement and  no  parishioner  could  in- 
terfere with  the  priest's  control. 

Patriarch  Tikhon  naturally  saw  in 
the  Parish  Soviets  a  way  to  a  closer  and 
better  relationship  between  the  Church 
and  the  people.  He  condemned  the  op- 
position of  the  higher  clergy  of  Petro- 
grad  and  cited  North  America,  where 
he  had  witnessed  many  good  results 
from  the  active  cooperation  of  church 
members  in  parish  management. 

We  could  assume  in  advance  that  a 
revival  of  active  parish-life  in  Russia 
would  be  opposed  by  the  Bolshevist 
'friends  of  the  people,'  just  as  they  op- 
pose any  other  evidence  of  popular 
initiative.  Responsibility  for  'counter- 
revolutionary' parishes,  of  coiu:8e,  fdl 
upon  Patriarch  Tikhon,  who  would 
yield  no  groimd,  but  steadfastly  de- 
fended the  rights  of  the  parishes  and 
their  privileges  according  to  the  status 
granted  them. 

Consequently  the  first  count  of  the 
Bolshevist  indictment  against  the  Pa- 
triarch is  his  effort  to  create  a  free, 
independent,  and  democratic  Church»  a 
Church  of  the  people.  This  movement 
the  Bolsheviki  characterize  as  'a  sur- 
vival of  the  old  world,'  as  another  mant* 
festation  of  'counter-revolution.' 

The  second  charge  is  the  Patriarch's 
refusal  to  authorize  the  surrender  of  our 
church  treasures.   We  should  make  it 
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clear  at  the  outset  that  h^  only  refused 
to  surrender  a  few  sacred  chalices,  altar- 
crosses,  Grospel-covers,  and  the  tiny 
shrines  in  which  the  sacred  bread  is 
kept.  All  other  valuables  belonging  to 
the  Church  could  be  confiscated  freely. 

Considering  the  fact,  now  known  to 
all  the  civilized  world,  that  robbery  and 
theft  are  rampant  among  the  Bolshe- 
vist requisitioners,  we  can  easily  under- 
stand why  church  members  themselves, 
quite  independently  of  Patriarch  Tik- 
hon,  began  to  hide  these  treasures  from 
the  authorities.  The  promises  that  the 
Soviet  authorities  have  to  make  to 
every  relief  organization  in  Russia  are 
significant:  the  organization  always 
reserves  the  right  to  buy  food,  to  pack 
it,  to  carry  it  to  its  destination,  and  to 
distribute  it  —  independently  of  the 
authorities;  otherwise  no  one  believes 
in  the  honesty  of  the  undertaking. 
Americans  do  not  trust  the  officials: 
they  manage  their  relief  work  them- 
selves. Europe  does  not  trust  them :  she 
does  not  grant  them  credits.  Russians 
themselves  do  not  believe  in  them:  they 
never  contribute  to  any  relief  drive  if 
they  think  that  the  work  is  being  done 
by  the  Soviets  themselves.  This  uni- 
versal distrust  deprives  the  authorities 
of  a  vital  atmosphere,  so  to  speak.  The 
Government  lives  in  a  vacuum,  so  far  as 
popular  confidence  is  concerned. 

Bolshevism  will  vanish  eventually, 
but  its  effects  will  long  survive  it.  The 
Orthodox  Church  will  also  bear  scars, 
and  may  not  recover  for  many  years. 
But  it  will  recover,  as  it  has  in  the  past 
after  the  other  long  periods  of  nation- 
al misfortune  that  Russian  history  re- 
cords. Renegades  have  been  found  in 
the  very  bosom  of  the  Church,  and 
more  may  appear,  as  the  burden  of  life 
in  Russia  becomes  unbearable  for  the 
weak.  The  Bolsheviki  have  found  a 
way  to  indict  Tikhon  in  ihe  name  of  the 
dergy^  and  Tikhon  will  be  tried  by  a 
Church  Council.  This  Council  will  also 


be  expected  to  elect  a  new  Patriarch  if 
it  condemns  Tikhon. 

Will  there  be  a  split  in  the  Russian 
Church,  with  two  Patriarchs? 

Patriarch  Tikhon  himself  chose  to  be 
tried  by  a  Council.  Such  a  decision  is 
regretted  by  many,  who  interpret  this 
act  of  his  as  submission  to  the  Soviet 
authorities.  It  is  clear  to  all  that  the 
Council  elections  will  be  rigged  like 
other  Bolshevist  elections,  so  as  to  get 
the  desired  results.  We  assume  that 
the  Patriarch  foresaw  this  and  had 
weighty  reasons  for  making  the  decision 
he  did.  At  the  time  of  his  indictment  he 
faced  not  only  the  Bolshevist  Grovem- 
ment  but  also  opposition  from  part  of 
the  Chiffch  itself;  the  issue  was  not  only 
Bolshevist  persecution,  but  a  possible 
scission  in  liie  Church. 

In  the  Orthodox  Church  there  is  only 
one  legal  way  to  settle  schisms  —  that 
is  by  a  Church  Council.  The  Patriarch 
chose  to  be  tried  by  the  highest  au- 
thority in  the  Orthodox  Church.  The 
people  will  know  whether  this  is  a  gen- 
uine, freely  elected  Council  or  a  body  of 
Bolshevist  making;  whether  or  not  its 
voice  is  the  voice  of  the  free,  independ- 
ent Church.  If  this  voice  be  not  a  true 
one,  let  them  dep)ose  the  Patriarch  and 
elect  a  new  one:  the  people's  religious 
conscience  will  not  be  misled  and  they 
will  not  side  with  the  Council.  The 
spiritual  unity  of  the  Church  will  be 
preserved  in  the  people  in  spite  of 
everything,  and  the  traitors  will  stand 
as  solitary  and  isolated  as  their  Govern- 
ment. The  Patriarch's  readiness  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Council  will  have  the 
inevitable  result  of  laying  bare  the  in- 
side intrigues  that  have  hampered  the 
spiritual  development  of  the  Church; 
the  people's  conscience  will  thus  be 
made  the  ultimate  judge  at  the  trial. 
Moreover,  the  danger  of  a  formal  schism 
is  eliminated  by  the  Patriarch's  prior 
consent  to  consider  himself  deposed  if 
this  be  the  Council's  will. 
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[This  ironical  htU  gruesome  tale  is  intended  to  be  a  contribution  to  the  campaipi  againti. 
bullfighting  in  Spain.  The  technical  terms  are  explained  in  the  description  qf  an  AndalusioH 
bullfight,  published  in  the  Living  Age  oj  January  21,  1922.] 


From  La  Pluma,  July 
(Madrid  Literabt  Monthlt) 


The  lessees  of  the  bull  ring  at  Ma- 
drid promised  to  open  the  season  with  a 
corrida  unexcelled  in  the  history  of  this 
noble  sport.  Six  matadors  of  supreme 
renown  were  each  to  kill  a  bull,  after  it 
had  been  properly  worried  and  wound- 
ed by  their  assistants.  Six  bulls  from 
the  most  famous  breeding  farms  of 
Spain  were  finally  chosen  for  this  glori- 
ous role  by  distinguished  experts,  af- 
ter most  minute  and  conscientious  in- 
spections and  interminable  discussions 
in  the  newspapers.  Six  animals  with- 
out defects!  They  possessed  power, 
weight,  fineness  of  line,  fieriness  of  spir- 
it, and  sharp  intimidating  horns.  When 
their  photographs  were  published  in 
the  newspapers,  the  people  went  wild 
with  pride  and  admiration.  Never  be- 
fore had  our  famous  Spanish  breeders 
put  into  the  ring  such  perfect  animals. 
No  breeders  of  Great  Britain,  famous 
for  its  fine  racing  stock  and  its  wonder- 
ful cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  had  ever 
shown  such  skill  in  their  art  as  was  re- 
vealed by  those  six  homed  champions, 
marvelously  designed  as  they  were  for 
their  inspiring  mission  in  this  world. 
Spanish  bosoms  fairly  burst  with  pride! 
Two  hundred  years  of  skillful  breeding 
reached  a  climax  here! 

The  poster  announcing  the  great  fes- 
tival was  designed  by  the  greatest 
p)oster-designer  of  Madrid,  a  master  of 
the  Cubist  school.  He  covered  two 
square  yards  of  paper  with  diamonds 
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and  rectangles  of  different  colors,  ao 
striking  that  a  man  who  looked  at 
them  was  in  danger  of  ophthalmia. 
This  poster  was  hung  in  every  railway 
station  and  hotel  lobby,  on  every  ki- 
osk and  hoarding,  of  Spain  and  South- 
ern France.  Since  it  was  a  highly  artis- 
tic and  decorative  masterpiece,  and  the 
artist  would  not  consent  to  have  it  de- 
formed with  lettering,  it  was  necessary 
to  print  a  supplementary  advertise- 
ment giving  the  names  of  the  bull- 
fighters, the  prices  of  the  seats,  and 
other  details  of  the  spectacle. 

This  programme,  pasted  below  the 
Cubist  masterpiece  and  published  in 
the  press,  raised  the  enthusiasm  of 
adorers  of  the  glorious  and  noble  sport 
to  concert  pitch.  Of  the  13,013  seats  in 
the  vast  bull-ring  of  Madrid,  no  more 
than  one  half  would  be  placed  on  sale. 
For  these,  fabulous  prices  were  asked. 
A  miserable  and  inconvenient  seat  on 
the  bleachers  was  priced  at  100  pesetas, 
including  the  tax,  and  the  front  seats 
immediately  behind  the  barrier  at  500 
pesetas.  The  6,506  seats  left  over  were 
to  be  allotted  gratis  to  those  devotees 
of  the  sport  who  gave  adequate  proof  of 
being  worthy  of  this  high  distinction. 

This  announcement  specified  the 
conditions  necessary  for  free  admis- 
sion. They  were  listed  methodically, 
and  proved  that  the  person  who  draft- 
ed them  was  an  expert  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  science  of  the  ring.  In 
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the  first  place  all  matadors,  breeders  of 
fighting  bulls,  managers  of  bull  rings, 
suppliers  of  horses,  and  sporting  edi- 
tors of  newspapers  were  to  enjoy  this 
privilege.  It  was  also  conceded  to  per- 
sons who  had  subscribed  for  season 
seats  for  six  successive  seasons  at  bull- 
fights in  Madrid  or  in  the  Provinces. 
Next  came  the  satellites  of  the  great 
stars  of  the  ring,  those  friends  and 
admirers  who  invariably  bring  costly 
presents  to  shower  upon  a  successful 
matador.  BanderiUeroSf  'peoneSy  cache-' 
teroSy  and  picadores  were  entitled  to 
barrier  seats  of  their  own  right,  while 
the  monosdbios,  or  ordinary  ring-attend- 
ants, were  allotted  places  farther  back. 
Distinguished  collectors  of  bull-ring 
tickets  and  posters,  men  who  preserved 
the  mounted  heads  of  famous  bulls  and 
adorned  their  apartments  with  tro- 
phies of  banderillas  and  other  weapons 
of  the  ring,  were  given  a  position  on  the 
central  seats  and  above  the  gate  by 
which  the  animals  entered. 

The  programme  concluded  with  a 
note  tluit  aroused  universal  curiosity 
and  astonishment.  Its  cause  was  in- 
comprehensible, and  it  seemed  likely  to 
deprive  the  occasion  of  part  of  its 
charm.  Women  were  strictly  forbidden 
admission. 

Many  a  chambermaid,  butcher's 
wife,  and  follower  of  less  honorable 
trades  protested  violently  against  this 
discrimination.  Patro  la  Rubia  in  the 
bar  of  La  Florida  threw  a  serviette 
across  her  shoulder,  stuck  her  arms 
akimbo,  and  demonstrated  to  the  pa- 
trons of  the  place  that  she  was  a  better 
torera  than  any  of  them.  AmarsChto  y 
Perla,  the  celebrated  sporting  editor, 
also  protested  against  this  unjust  de- 
cision. Don  Arsenio  Lopez  de  Agudin, 
who  signs  his  articles  *Devaneos,' 
thundered  against  the  organizers  of  the 
festival.  But  oral  and  journalistic  pro- 
tests, and  even  the  intervention  of 
men  higher  up,  were  all  in  vain.  The 


mysterious  parties  behind  the  enter- 
prise published  an  official  paragraph  re- 
affirming this  decision.  Only  when  Fil- 
omena  Sanchez,  familiarly  known  as 
*La  Chanuca*  among  her  numerous 
male  admirers,  announced  publicly 
that  she  and  a  gentleman  friend  would 
spend  500  pesetas,  1000  or  2000  pesetas, 
to  get  in,  and  that  she  would  present 
herself  at  the  corrida  in  men's  clothing, 
did  the  directors  print  another  short 
paragraph,  stating  that  the  managers 
of  the  affair  were  not  going  to  convert 
themselves  into  detectives  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  sex  of  the  peo- 
ple attending,  and  that  if  ladies  wished 
to  come  in  men's  clothing,  they  might 
do  so;  but  the  managers  would  take  no 
responsibility  for  what  might  happen. 
Another  paragraph  of  the  pro- 
granmie  that  aroused  tremendous  curi- 
osity read  as  follows:  — 

After  the  third  bull  has  been  killed,  an 
act  will  be  introduced  that  has  never  yet 
been  presented  in  any  ring.  This  spectacle 
is  guaranteed  to  be  a  thriller,  comparable 
only  with  some  of  the  mighty  incidents  that 
occurred  on  the  field  of  battle  during  the 
great  European  War,  and  on  a  smaller  scale 
during  certain  summer  days  of  1921  on  the 
Spanish  Morocco  front.  This  act  will  cer- 
tainly produce  a  profound  impression  upon 
the  spectators  who  deign  to  honor  the  bull 
ring  of  Madrid  with  their  presence  on  thb 
great  occasion,  and  it  will  produce  an  im- 
mense, a  transcendental,  a  radical  trans- 
formation of  the  life  of  the  Spanish  people. 

For  three  months  men  discussed,  de- 
bated, conjectured,  and  fairly  wore 
themselves  out  puzzling  over  this  mys- 
terious paragraph.  Some  imagined  that 
it  was  planned  to  give  a  gladiatorial 
combat,  employing  for  that  purpose 
certain  soldiers  who  had  acquired  an  in- 
tense dislike  for  useful  labor  and  an  un- 
quenchable thirst  for  shedding  human 
blood  during  the  late  glorious  war  in 
Europe.  It  was  conjectured  that  these 
might  be  men  who  had  sought  to  en- 
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roll  themselves  in  the  Spanish  Legion, 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  Moors,  to 
gratify  their  homicidal  impulses,  but 
who  for  some  reason  had  been  rejected 
by  the  examining  officers. 

However,  that  theory  won  few  ad- 
herents. A  more  numerous  party 
claimed  to  have  evidence  that  an  air- 
plane with  red  wings  had  been  seen  on 
the  premises,  and  that  a  C&diz  aviator 
would  first  use  it  to  throw  darts  into  a 
bull,  and  later  would  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  animal  with  a  muleta  during 
great  downward  sweeps,  delivering  the 
fatal  sword-thrust  from  the  plane 
itself. 

A  great  Chicago  daily  sent  to  Spain 
a  certain  H.  I.  J.  K.  Smith,  S.  P.  Q.  R., 
from  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  United 
States  of  America,  as  its  special  corre- 
spondent for  the  event.  He  was  pro- 
vided with  a  fat  check-book  and  un- 
limited credit  to  bribe  the  secretary  of 
the  enterprise,  and  was  expected  to 
cable  the  sensational  scoop  to  his  pa- 
per. But  Yankee  dollars  produced  no 
more  eflfect  than  the  blandishments  of 
Paqui  la  Retrechera,  who  presented 
herself  bag  and  baggage  at  the  office  to 
satisfy  her  curiosity,  without  success. 

Applicants  for  free  tickets  came 
from  all  over  Spain,  Mexico,  and 
Southern  France.  They  were  armed 
with  great  files  of  documents  proving 
that  the  petitioners  were  devoted  fre- 
quenters and  admirers  of  the  noble 
sport.  A  syndicate  of  speculators  tried 
to  purchase  outright  all  the  seats 
placed  on  sale,  but  the  factotum  of  a 
noble  and  influential  Sjmnish  politician, 
who  scented  a  chance  to  make  a  for- 
tune, got  ahead  of  them  and  cornered 
the  entire  market. 

Fifteen  days  before  the  date  fixed  for 
the  great  event,  a  seat  that  originally 
cost  150  pesetas  was  selling  for  400,  and 
was  difficult  to  get  at  that  price.  A 
week  later  tickets  were  at  a  premium  of 
399  to  400  per  cent,  and  a  curb  market 


for  dealing  in  them  occupied  the  whole 
of  Alcala  Street  from  Puerta  del  Sol  to 
Calle  de  Peligros.  This  exchange  had 
all  the  usual  features  of  such  an  aiter- 
prise,  with  its  bulls  and  its  bean,  its 
rises  and  its  falls,  its  panics  and  its 
booms.  Many  a  man  lost  a  fortune 
and  many  a  man  made  a  fortune  thete. 
A  quotation  service  established  in  the 
Plaza  de  la  Cebada  was  a  centre  of 
universal  interest,  and  its  prices  were 
immediately  telegraphed  to  Baro^ 
lona,  Seville,  Valencia,  Ntmes»  and 
Baydnne. 

U£cho  de  Paris  published  rabid  arti- 
cles, trying  to  prove  that  the  great  bull- 
fight at  Madrid  was  not  as  important  a 
sporting  event  as  the  Dempeey^Car- 
pentier  fight  in  America,  and  attrib. 
uting  the  tremendous  enthusiasm  it 
had  aroused  to  German  intrigues.  Id 
Temps  was  more  restrained,  and  cm- 
fined  itself  to  lamenting  that  Southem 
France  would  send  some  four  DEuUioo 
francs  to  Spain  to  pay  for  bull-ring 
tickets.  On  the  other  hand,  D*Annun- 
zio  sent  to  El  Astro  a  highly  poetical 
dispatch,  advocating  that  the  Spanish 
lion  should  mate  with  the  Roman  wcdf 
to  give  birth  to  the  Latin  phoenix. 
From  a  zoological  standpoint  the  pro- 
duction of  such  a  bird  by  crossing  two 
quadrupeds  presents  difficulties;  but  it 
is  a  mere  trifie  for  a  poet. 

On  the  evening  before  the  fight,  it 
was  even  hard  to  catch  one's  breath  in 
Madrid,  so  packed  was  every  street,  al- 
ley, square,  and  parking  space  in  the 
Spanish  capital.  Four  lines  of  carriages 
and  automobiles  defiled  in  a  steady 
procession  from  Puerta  del  Sol  to  ihb 
Bull  Ring.  Thanks  to  the  energetic  and 
competent  measures  taken  by  the 
Chief  of  Police,  the  chaos  and  the  con- 
fusion, which  were  enormous  in  any 
case,  were  multiplied  to  inconceivable 
dimensions.  Several  old  gentlemen  and 
ladies  and  a  couple  of  dozen  children 
were  run  over  by  motor  cars,  thereby 
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proving  even  to  the  densest  minds  that 
the  fault  for  such  accidents  invariably 
rests  upon  the  persons  injured. 

A  vast  army  of  eager  hucksters,  sell- 
ing every  conceivable  useless  article, 
took  up  its  position  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  ring.  Booths  were  erect- 
ed for  the  sale  of  soft  drinks,  wines, 
and  liquors;  platforms  were  hastily 
built  where  people  could  dance  to  the 
accompaniment  of  droning  guitars  and 
rattling  castanets;  and  roulette  games 
and  similar  devices  did  an  enormous 
business.  The  air  was  heavy  with 
odors  of  frying  olive  oil  and  fish, 
brandy,  human  perspiration,  horses, 
and  motor-car  exhausts. 

When  darkness  fell,  the  gentlemen  in 
the  automobiles  turned  on  their  glaring 
headlights,  and  blinded  the  multitude 
with  their  dazzling  rays;  but  the  of- 
fenders sped  along  with  mufflers  open 
and  did  not  hear,  or  care  to  hear,  the 
rude  remarks  and  disparaging  allusions 
to  their  mothers  that  the  angry  ca- 
naille heap)ed  upon  them.  They  con- 
tinued to  speed  up  and  down  the 
avenues  imperturbably,  their  hats  jam- 
med down  over  their  eyebrows,  and 
their  gaze  fixed  upon  a  point  directly 
in  front  of  their  radiators. 

Around  every  street  lamp  was  a  halo 
of  illuminated  dust,  through  which  one 
could  catch  glimpses  of  gesticulating 
human  figures  perched  in  neighboring 
shade-trees.  All  night  long  the  crowd 
clung  to  its  position,  until  at  length 
morning  dawned  and  the  sun  rose 
above  the  far  horizon  like  a  shield  of 
copper. 

During  the  morning  the  speculative 
craze  on  the  ticket  exchanges  reached 
a  veritable  paroxysm.  *A  thousand! 
A  thousand  five  hundred!  Two  thou- 
sand pesetas! '  shouted  a  fat  gentleman 
who  looked  like  a  fashionable  gambler. 
He  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of 
sellers,  who  were  also  fat  and  had  the 
visages  of  prison-birds. 


'Two  thousand  five  hundred  I'  some- 
one shouted. 

'Done,'  answered  the  fat  gambler- 
like gentleman;  and  pulling  out  his 
pocketbook,  he  exchanged  three  bank- 
notes for  a  little  piece  of  blue  paper,  on 
which  was  printed  a  badly  drawn  pic- 
ture of  a  banderillero  just  rising  on  tip- 
toe to  thrust  in  his  two  darts  for  what 
is  called,  in  the  language  of  the  bull 
ring,  *the  final.' 

The  seller  handed  over  his  ticket, 
grabbed  the  bank  notes,  and  vanished. 
The  ticket  was  forged.  The  sharper 
ran  down  Calle  de  Peligros,  then  up 
Gran  Via,  and  turned  down  Calle  de 
Horteleza.  He  entered  a  lottery  agency 
to  buy  a  package  of  cigarettes  and  a 
ticket  in  the  Christmas  drawing,  shov- 
ing a  bill  for  500  pesetas  across  the 
counter.  The  agent  put  on  his  glasses, 
took  the  bill,  examined  it  carefully, 
held  it  up  to  the  light,  and  said  with  a 
Gallego  accent:  'It  looks  false  to  me.' 

The  sharper  was  conscious  of  a  si- 
multaneous sinking  in  the  pit  of  his 
stomach  and  rushing  of  blood  to  his 
head.  Laying  the  other  two  bills  on  the 
counter,  he  stamjnered:  'And  those, 
too.  Are  they  bad?' 

The  agent  picked  up  the  bills,  ex- 
amined them,  and  answered  placidly: 
'Also  look  bad  to  me.'  Then,  stepping 
to  the  door,  he  called  a  policeman,  who 
was  yawning  in  the  doorway  of  a  drink- 
ing-shop  across  the  way. 

'Listen,  Pedro,  come  here.  This  fel- 
low is  trying  to  do  me.* 

The  policeman  quickly  stepped 
across,  arrested  the  tricky  sharper,  and 
led  him  off  to  the  police  station.  The 
lottery  agent,  who  had  not  lost  his 
composure  for  a  moment,  grumbled  to 
himself:  'Scoundrel,  forger,  brazen 
cheat!' 

'To  the  Ring!  To  the  Ring!  To  the 
Ring ! '  Thus  shouted  the  bus-conductors 
whose  vehicles  were  lined  up  the  full 
length  ofthe  Treasury  Building.  Tram- 
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cars  made  a  deafening  clamor  with  their 
gongs,  in  an  effort  to  clear  a  way  through 
the  crowd.  The  honking  of  automobiles, 
the  grinding  of  brakes,  and  the  roar  of 
unmuffled  engines  mingled  in  a  horri- 
ble cacophony  with  the  machine-gun 
rattle  of  motor  cycles,  each  of  which 
carried  five  or  six  enthusiasts  on  its 
saddle  and  in  its  side-car.  Ancient  sea- 
going hacks  and  prehistoric  diligences, 
withdrawn  from  regular  service  in  the 
days  of  our  grandfathers,  lurched  past, 
their  horses  galloping  at  full  speed, 
their  windows  rattling,  and  their  loose 
ironwork  jangling  over  the  rough  pave- 
ment. 

Now  and  then  a  luxurious  automo- 
bile, shining  like  a  jewel,  would  thread 
its  way  silently  and  rapidly  through  the 
throng  of  heavier  vehicles  ascending 
toward  Puerta  de  Alcala.  The  people 
going  to  the  ring  would  gaze  enviously 
at  the  happy  mortal  who  was  taking 
one  of  the  matadors  to  the  scene  of 
his  coming  achievements.  The  driver, 
however,  disregarded  these  envious 
eyes,  intent  merely  on  the  route  he  was 
pursuing.  His  companion,  a  dazzling 
gem  of  gold  lace  and  bright  silk  be- 
neath his  riding-cloak,  saluted  his  ac- 
quaintances with  a  gallant  gesture, 
while  the  regular  chauffeur  lolled  in 
the  back  seat,  thus  testifying  to  his 
confidence  in  his  master's  skill. 

Those  who  had  tickets  in  their  pos- 
session, and  were  actually  to  see  the 
show,  were  for  the  time  being  aristo- 
crats among  the  immense  concourse 
that  packed  the  streets.  The  others 
were  merely  humble  citizens,  watching 
these  great  ones  and  children  of  for- 
tune pass. 

At  length  no  one  remained  in  the 
streets  except  these  lookers-on,  who 
drifted  slowly  toward  the  Prado  to  see 
the  bulls  brought  out.  The  sidewalks 
in  front  of  the  cafes,  which  up  to  this 
time  had  been  filled  with  customers, 
were  suddenly  deserted. 


A  bright-red  automobile  sped  through 
the  centre  of  the  street  toward  the 
ring.  It  contained  La  Chanuca,  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  many  beautiful 
adventuresses  in  the  city.  She  was 
clothed  in  the  last  word  of  gaudy  ele- 
gance. She  had  promised  herself  the 
pleasure  of  a  sensational  entrance  into 
the  ring,  and  drove  imperturbably 
through  the  long  cue  of  people  slow^ 
working  its  way  between  the  booths  of 
the  ticket-takers.  People  made  way  for 
her  with  open  mouths,  as  she  swept  in 
and  entered  her  box.  She  affected  to  be 
unaware  of  the  sensation  she  made. 
Before  taking  her  seat,  she  leaned  for- 
ward for  a  moment,  her  hands  upon  the 
rail,  and  calmly  surveyed  the  immense 
throng,  while  the  crowd  cheered  and 
laughed  at  her  defiance  of  the  Manage- 
ment. At  length,  throwing  her  bril- 
liantly embroidered  mantle  of  red, 
green,  and  yellow  brocade  carelessly 
over  the  bench,  she  sank  back  into  her 
seat. 

The  spectators  formed  an  unmense 
black  circle  reaching  from  the  barrier 
to  the  remotest  and  loftiest  seats  of  the 
great  amphitheatre.  There  was  not  a 
vacant  place.  All  one  saw  was  row  up- 
on row  of  black  coats  and  dark  hats, 
for  the  exclusion  of  women  robbed  the 
scene  of  its  usual  display  of  brilliant 
coloring.  It  seemed  for  a  moment  as 
though  an  oppressive  weight  of  silent 
melancholy  had  settled  over  the  great 
circle,  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
vociferous  tumult  of  the  struggling  mob 
without.  Two  or  three  of  the  men  ven- 
tured to  shout  the  usual  humorous  re- 
marks, but  they  made  no  impression  on 
the  tense  expectation  of  the  13,018 
spectators. 

Aldermen  and  members  of  Parlia^ 
ment  appeared  in  the  Presidential  box. 
The  President  himself,  in  full  evening- 
dress  and  a  silk  hat,  was  received  with 
indifference.  The  eyes  of  all  were  rivet- 
ed on  the  great  doors  to  the  right,  be- 
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hind  which  the  bullfighters  and  their 
assistants  were  making  their  final  prep- 
arations. Matadors  belted  on  their 
parade  cloaks,  picadors  forced  their  un- 
happy horses  —  predestined  to  torture 
and  sacrifice  —  to  prance  about,  draft 
mules  tossed  their  heads  and  shook 
their  bright,  beribboned  trappings. 

The  Alguacil  rode  up  to  the  Presi- 
dential box  on  a  prancing  Andalusian 
pony,  and  with  the  usual  bombastic 
mummery  begged  that  the  perform- 
ance might  begip. 

The  President  tossed  him  the  key 
with  such  misdirected  vigor  that  it  hit 
the  head  of  an  enthusiastic  fan  in  the 
front  row  of  benches.  Fortunately  the 
key  did  not  break,  but  found  its  way 
finally  to  the  Alguacil,  amid  hisses  and 
jeering  remarks.  Whereupon  that  pom- 
pous official  cavorted  off  to  the  gate  of 
the  bull  pen.  Pulling  up  in  full  course, 
however,  he  turned  about  and  took  up 
his  proper  position  at  the  gangway 
through  which  the  bullfighters  and 
their  squadrons  of  attendants  were  to 
enter. 

The  President  gave  a  signal,  and 
these  cuadrilleros  entered  in  a  column 
six  files  deep,  irradiating  the  arena  with 
all  the  glories  of  the  sun.  There  was  no 
blaring  music  to  keep  the  marchers  in 
step.  Rumor  said  that  the  managers 
had  been  obliged  at  the  last  moment  to 
assign  the  seats  that  the  band  usually 
occupied  to  a  number  of  important  and 
influential  men  —  wealthy  people  who 
were  never  in  the  habit  of  paying  for 
anything,  city  officials,  cabinet  officers, 
members  of  Parliament,  and  life  Sena- 
tors. 

The  audience  forgot  its  disappoint- 
ment, however,  watching  the  advanc- 
ing fig;hters.  Among  these  were  all  the 
idols  of  the  ring.  In  the  place  of  honor 
marched  Pedro  Tomillo,  alias  El  Tomil- 
lares,  dressed  in  crimson  and  gold,  his 
cloak  belted  tightly  around  his  sinewy 
form.    At  his  side  marched  Teodoro 


Calder6n,  tall,  powerful,  with  the  air 
and  visage  of  a  Roman  Emperor, 
clothed  in  red  and  silver.  Jos6  Maria 
Rodriguez  de  Triana,  clothed  in  Tyrian 
purple  and  gold,  —  a  man  rather  past 
his  prime,  —  advanced  with  indolent 
dignity.  His  huge  muscles,  scarred  by 
many  former  combats,  do  not  become 
flexible  until  the  fight  is  well  advanced. 
The  Cordovan,  Rafael  Almod6var,  an 
active,  lithe  figure,  with  an  Egyptian 
cast  of  countenance,  came  next.  He 
too  was  richly  garbed.  His  mistress 
Solefi.  had  died  the  previous  week.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  she  wasted  away  with 
love;  according  to  others,  she  perished 
of  a  dagger  thrust,  which  this  same 
Rafael  gave  her  upon  discovering  her 
in  amorous  conversation  with  Perico 
de  Gloria,  alias  El  Formal,  alias 
Fat  Chestnut,  a  picador  of  his  cua- 
drilla.  The  fifth  *  swordsman  *  was  Flo- 
rencio,  sometimes  called  El  Argiielles, 
because  he  was  the  son  of  a  porter  from 
the  barrio  of  Argiielles  in  Madrid .  The 
sixth  matador  was  Vincente  Macip,  of 
Valencia,  who  stood  out  among  his 
companions  because  of  his  remarkable 
resemblance  to  a  well-nourished  priest. 
His  garb  of  gray  and  gold  was  rather 
tight  around  the  waist,  suggesting  a 
predilection  for  convivial  pleasures. 

Behind  these  followed  the  most  cele- 
brated banderilleros  of  Spain:  El  Tos- 
tao.  El  Caracolito,  El  Ardura,  Mon- 
tanchez.  El  Pili,  El  Chilla,  Ord6nez  el 
de  Penaflor,  El  Saliva,  Vinagre,  and 
Rodriguillo  de  Carmona  —  the  flower 
of  their  profession,  skillful  in  thrusting 
their  darts  precisely  in  their  alloted 
places  in  the  raging  animal.  Next  fol- 
lowed the  picadors,  firmly  seated  in 
their  cowboy  saddles,  upon  sorry  nags 
that  seemed  to  drag  themselves  for- 
ward with  an  effort.  Behind  these 
marched  the  various  ring-attendants, 
in  blue  trousers  and  red  shirts  and 
caps,  looking  like  a  band  of  pirates. 
The  draft  mules  wound  up  the  proces- 
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sion.  They  were  restless,  impatient, 
stamping  beasts,  and  the  hostlers  at 
their  heads  had  difficulty  keeping  them 
in  line. 

The  sixty  members  of  the  company 
took  position  in  the  centre  of  the  ring, 
advanced  in  column  to  the  Presidential 
balcony,  and  saluted  the  presiding  of- 
ficer as  ancient  gladiators  were  wont  to 
salute  Caesar.  The  President,  who  was 
in  real  life  a  Csesar  of  the  distinguished 
guild  of  coal  and  wood  dealers,  replied 
to  this  salutation  with  all  the  snap  and 
vim  that  could  be  expected  of  an  old 
Asturian,  who  had  spent  his  youth  pack- 
ing bags  of  coal  and  coke  upon  his  back. 

Thereupon  the  toreros  threw  their 
cloaks  into  the  audience,  where  they 
were  seized  by  the  men  in  the  first  row, 
and  spread  out  upon  the  railing  of  the 
barrier. 

La  Chanuca  had  the  honor  of  spread- 
ing the  cloak  of  Rafael  Almod6var  be- 
side her  own  bright  brocade  mantle,  on 
the  benches  of  her  box.  More  than  one 
of  the  spectators  was  consumed  with 
curiosity  to  know  just  what  that  signi- 
fied, and  dispatched  a  secret  prayer  to 
Heaven,  which  he  hoped  a  bull's  horns 
might  speedily  cause  that  matador  him- 
self to  follow. 

The  bullfighters  who  took  no  part  in 
the  first  combat  sprang  over  the  bar- 
rier, rolled  cigarettes,  and  conversed 
with  their  friends  among  the  spectators. 

*  What 's  up,  Joaquinillo  ?  What  have 
you  up  your  sleeve?' 

'Honestly,  I  don't  know.  I'll  be 
hanged  if  they  told  us  anything.' 

'Bah,  you're  a  great  bullfighter! 
Can't  a  person  know,  if  there  is  any 
way  of  knowing,  what  it  is  to  be?' 

'What  about  that  airplane?' 

'No,  that's  not  what  is  in  the  air. 
They  must  have  something  back  there 
in  the  bull  pen.' 

*0h,  probably  just  some  trick.' 

'Is  it  true  that  the  Chariot,  the  real 
one,  is  honestly  going  to  kill  a  bull?' 


'All  I  know  is  that  Mr.  Fidgencio 
and  I  saw  him  going  down  Sevifle 
Street  with  Piu»,  the  shoemaker/ 

'So  we  are  not  going  to  learn  any- 
thing.* 

A  trumpet  sounded  and  the  bull  pen 
opened.  A  beautiful  animal,  sleek  and 
finely  lined,  emerged  and  slowly  paced 
down  the  great  crescent  of  shade  that 
covered  half  of  the  arena.  He  was 
black,  and  the  red  device  on  his  flank 
was  set  off  by  his  velvet  skin.  The  fans 
shouted  with  joy. 

'There's  a  black  boy  for  you  I*  cried 
Juanill6n,  the  carpenter.  'That's  claaB 
for  you,  even  if  the  rest  is  a  fake.* 

'As  good  as  if  we  picked  him  out  our- 
selves,'  assented  Senor  Manuel. 

'Pretty  enough  for  a  glass  case.* 

'  Magnificent !  Remarkable  !*  de- 
clared Monsieur  Grandidon,  a  dealer  in 
rubber  toilet-goods,  from  his  high  seat. 

'Bully  boy!'  shouted  Monsieur  de 
Petit  Gris,  who  had  left  his  haberdash- 
ery shop  at  Marseille  in  charge  of 
Madame  Petit  Gris  in  order  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  great  bullfight  in  ^ladrid. 

The  bull  spied  the  picadors,  stopped 
a  moment,  hesitated,  and  fMLwed  the 
sand.  A  shiver  shot  over  his  hide. 
Then  he  darted  like  a  flash  of  angry 
lightning  against  a  horseman,  who 
awaited  him,  leaning  forward,  his  feet 
firmly  planted  in  the  stirrups,  and  his 
lance  under  his  arm. 

In  a  moment  the  little  ball  that 
dangled  from  the  base  of  the  lance- 
head  was  taut  against  the  black  hide  of 
the  bull.  But  at  the  same  moment  that 
the  lance  struck  him,  the  furious  beast 
drove  his  horns  into  the  chest  of  the 
horse,  throwing  him  and  his  rider 
heavily  backward  against  the  barrier. 
Seeing  both  prostrate,  the  bull,  dis- 
daining his  fallen  enemy  and  frantic 
with  wrath  and  p)ain,  turned  against  the 
second  picador,  and  catching  his  horse 
just  behind  the  foreleg,  overturned  and 
disemboweled  him.   The  stricken  ani- 
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mal  lifted  his  head  in  torture,  noble  as 
a  martyr,  but  a  tei^nble  thrust  of  the 
bull's  horns  in  his  neck  stretched  hiin 
lifeless  on  the  sand. 

While  the  spectators  were  wild  with 
enthusiasm,  and  filled  the  great  amphi- 
theatre with  the  din  of  their  ai^>lause, 
Pedro  Tomillo  flirted  his  cape  before 
the  eyes  of  the  bull,  and  advancing  de- 
liberately, his  arms  held  on  high,  grad- 
ually distracted  the  brute's  attention 
from  the  fall^i  picador  and  the  mono- 
sabios  who  were  hewing  him  to  rise. 
The  contrast  between  the  repose  and 
self-mastery  of  the  man  and  the  blind 
fury  of  the  bull  evoked  another  parox- 
ysm of  enthusiastic  and  clamorous  ap- 
proval from  the  spectators. 

'There's  grit  for  you,'  shouted  £1 
Pequeno  of  Arahal. 

'No  great  thing.' 

'You'd  do  it  better,'  with  a  sneer. 

'Just  a  trick.' 

'But  he  does  it  well.' 

*I  don't  approve  it.' 

'Back  to  the  pen  with  himi' 

'Oh,  you're  small  potatoes  at  home. 
You  don't  fool  anybody  by  your  chesty 
knocking.' 

The  spectators  were  becoming  more 
and  more  excited.  The  fight  promised 
to  be  a  thriller. 

The  bull  received  eight  lances  and 
killed  five  horses.  £1  Tostao  and  a 
picador  from  Penaflor  set  their  darts  in 
him  accurately  and  without  mishap. 
Then  £1  Tomillares,  after  making  a 
little  speech  in  a  cavernous  voice,  threw 
his  cap  to  one  side  and  advanced  toward 
the  bull,  displaying  all  the  niceties  of 
his  art,  dexterously  playing  his  animal 
with  the  highest  skill.  At  length  he 
dispatched  him  with  a  mighty  thrust. 

'A  little  off  on  his  thrust,'  remarked 
£1  Manolo,  more  familiarly  known  as 
£1  Malhuele,  on  account  of  his  malodor- 
ous reputation. 

'A  little  off!  You  mean  to  say  a 
botch,'  interjected  Don  Ruperto,  an 
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ardent  rooter  for  £1  TomiUares's  rival, 
Almod6var,  looking  askance  at  the  fint 
speaker. 

'Bight  you  are,'  broke  in  another. 

'Nothing  of  the  kind;  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Anyone  but  a  bUnd  man  would 
see  that  he  touched  the  point  exactly.' 

'You  may  understand  lending  mon^ 
on  clothes  at  75  i)er  cent,  but  wh^i  it 
comes  to  talk  of  bulls  you're  nowhere.' 

While  the  spectators  were  thus  argu- 
ing among  themselves,  £1  TomiUares 
cut  off  the  animal's  ear,  and  paraded 
twice  around  the  ring,  picking  up  a 
harvest  of  domestic  cigars  that  would 
certainly  have  been  fatal  had  he  tried 
to  smoke  them.  The  news  of  his  suc- 
cess was  telegraphed  immediately  to 
the  press.  The  matador  ordered  his 
servant  to  send  special  messages  as 
usual  to  his  friends,  worded  in  this  man- 
ner: 'I  was  the  best.  The  others  fair. 
The  cattle  fair.'  To  be  sure,  the  other 
matadors  had  not  yet  had  their  tiun 
when  this  telegram  was  written,  but 
that  did  not  matter. 

The  second  bull  was  not  as  interest- 
ing as  the  fijrst.  To  tell  the  truth,  he 
only  satisfied  those  good-hearted  en- 
thusiasts who  are  not  satisfied  with  a 
fight  in  which  a  bull's  horns  are  not 
fleshed  in  human  blood.  This  bull  dis- 
mounted a  picador  and  gored  a  bande- 
rillero  in  the  calf,  tearing  his  silk  stock- 
ing and  the  muscle  beneath  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  knee  down  to  the  ankle. 
It  took  twenty-one  stitches  to  close  the 
wound.  Teodoro  of  Alcald  de  Gua- 
daira  dispatched  the  bull  with  two  inef- 
fective sword-thrusts,  followed  by  an 
awkward  deacdbMo.  It  was  a  clumqr 
proceeding  that  added  nothing  to  tli^ 
laurels  of  this  celebrated  matsjdor. 
Notwithstanding  this,  he  directed  his 
servant  to  tel^raph  his  friends  as  fol- 
lows: 'I  the  best.  The  others  medio- 
cre. Cattle  ditto.' 

Meanwhile  the  public  was  becoming 
impatient.    In  the  bkacfaers  people 
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came  to  blows  on  three  or  four  occa- 
sions. M.  Grandidon  called  M.  Petit 
Gris,  CocUf  because  he  had  the  pre- 
sumption to  say  that  Tomillares  had 
changed  his  original  trade  of  boot- 
black for  that  of  torero,  in  order  to 
make  a  position  for  himself  in  society; 
while  everybody  knew  that  Pedro 
Tomillo  became  a  matador  because  a 
famous  singer,  Camisona,  with  whom 
he  was  at  the  time  infatuated,  insisted 
that  he  do  so. 

'Moonshine;  castles  in  Spain,'  the 
gentleman  addressed  replied  disdain- 
fully. 

The  third  fight  passed  almost  with- 
out notice.  When  the  draft  mules 
dragged  out  three  disemboweled  horses 
and  the  slaughtered  bull,  the  great 
throng  suddenly  became  silent  and  mo- 
tionless, waiting  tensely  for  the  great 
mysterious  spectacle  that  had  been  an- 
nounced to  follow.  The  voices  of  the 
great  throng  outside  the  ring  reached 
the  ears  of  those  inside  like  the  half- 
muffled  roar  of  distant  surf.  The  tore- 
ros withdrew  behind  the  barrier.  The 
attendants  cleared  the  ring.  Its  vast  cir- 
cle remained  deserted.  Thirteen  thou- 
sand and  thirteen  spectators  breathless- 
ly waited  while  the  great  portal  again 
swung  slowly  open. 

Eight  black  horses  with  black  har- 
ness and  blankets  first  appeared,  draw- 
ing a  vehicle  covered  with  heavy  can- 
vas. At  its  side  marched  six  men,  like 
mourners.  They  were  strange-visaged 
men,  garbed  in  long  cloaks  and  wearing 
tall  silk  hats.  The  two  leaders  held  the 
bridles  of  the  first  pair  of  horses  with 
their  gloved  hands.  Their  pale  counte- 
nances, thin  beards,  and  slanting  eyes 
protected  by  large  spectacles,  gave 
them  the  appearance  of  Asiatics.  They 
looked  like  twin  brothers.  The  second 
pair  appeared  to  be  Jews,  judging  by 
their  features  and  their  sallow  com- 
plexions. Two  tall  corpulent  bearded 
men,  with  their  hats  pulled  down  to 


their  ears,  concluded  the  processioiu 
This  strange  company  halted  with  mili- 
tary precision  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
ring. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  crawled  under 
the  canvas  that  covered  the  vehicle, 
and  the  platform  of  the  latter  descended 
some  fifteen  inches,  remaining  solidly 
fixed  upon  the  ground.  Thereupon  on- 
ly the  frame  and  the  four  wheels  re- 
mained. Obedient  to  a  shrill  whistle, 
the  eight  horses  drew  these  away  at  a 
lively  trot  and  disappeared  down  the 
entrance  passage. 

The  six  mourners  laid  aside  their 
hats,  disappeared  on  hands  and  knees 
under  the  canvas,  and  b^an  to  adjust 
something.  The  public  commenced  to 
show  signs  of  disappointment.  Whis- 
tling, hissing,  and  sarcastic  remarks  were 
directed  at  the  concealed  exhibitors. 

Finally  the  canvas  was  quickly 
drawn  aside,  revealing  a  circular  steel 
platform,  carrying  six  machine  guns  of 
ten  barrels  each.  The  six  men  in  mourn- 
ing were  crouched  behind  them,  glanc- 
ing along  the  sights  and  grasping  the 
levers.  A  sharp  command  rang  out, 
and  each  gun  began  to  volley  with  all 
its  ten  barrels  against  the  spectators. 
In  an  instant  there  was  an  awful  tu- 
mult. The  machine  guns  were  aimed 
first  toward  the  entrances,  which  soon 
were  heap)ed  with  corpses.  Then  they 
turned  slowly  but  implacably  toward 
the  interspaces  between  the  aisles.  In 
the  fearful  panic  that  ensued,  many 
men,  beside  themselves  with  terror  and 
unable  to  escape  through  the  regular 
exits,  hurled  themselves  to  certain 
death  over  the  outer  walls.  A  monoea- 
bio  seized  his  dagger  and  rushed  furi- 
ously toward  the  infernal  machines 
that  vomited  fire  upon  the  multitude. 
One  gunner  instantly  directed  his 
weapon  against  him,  and  the  brave  fellow 
was  blown  back  in  fragments  into  the 
panic-stricken  throng  by  a  hail  of  steeL 

Deliberately  and  pitilessly  the  fire  of 
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each  of  the  six  guns  swept  through  its 
respective  sector,  until  the  fatal  cir- 
cle was  completed.  Here  and  there  a 
panic-stricken  group  survived  a  mo- 
ment»  only  to  collapse  under  its  wither- 
ing blight.  Beautiful  Chanuca  lay 
stilled  in  carmine  sleep  upon  the  em- 
broidered cloak  of  her  torero  admirer; 
but  this  time  it  was  not  the  sleep  of 
love  —  it  was  the  sleep  of  death.  From 
the  boxes  and  benches  above,  trickling 
rivulets  flowed  down  and  saturated  the 
disorderly  heap  of  jackets,  cloaks,  and 
hats  piled  near  the  ringside.  The  cua- 
drillas  of  the  bullfighters  lay,  a  distorted 
mound  of  bright-garbed  corpses,  in  the 
runway  just  behind  the  barrier,  their 
darts  and  lances,  and  all  the  gay  para- 
phernalia of  their  trade,  strewn  in  con- 
fusion around  them. 


Long  before  the  six  guns  stopped  fir- 
ing, their  ammunition  exhausted,  no 
other  sound  or  motion  was  perceptible 
in  the  vast  amphitheatre;  and  when 
their  sharp  staccato  suddenly  ceased, 
one  caught  for  a  moment  an  impression 
of  the  silence  of  cosmic  space.  The 
bright  sunlight  played  indifi'erently 
over  the  frightful  scene  of  carnage;  and 
a  mist  of  blood  seemed  to  rise  until  it 
almost  touched  the  national  banner  of 
Spain,  billowing  proudly  over  the  home 
of  our  glorious  national  sport. 

The  six  men  clad  in  mourning  ex- 
changed a  few  words  in  Russian,  after 
which  each  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pock- 
et and  joined  his  victims. 

This  was  the  event  that  finally  ended 
bullfighting  in  Spain. 


THE  MAN  WHO  STOLE  FROM  HIMSELF 

BY  N.  TEFFI 
From  La  Nowtdle  Revue,  August  15 

(LiTEBABT  AND  POLITICAL  SeMIHONTHLT) 


A  YOUNG  literary  man,  Arkady 
Kastalsky,  had  written  a  story  that 
was  very  interesting  indeed  —  at  least 
that  was  his  own  opinion  of  it.  When 
the  story  was  published,  Kastakky 
went  to  a  cafe  where  journalists  and 
literary  men  used  to  assemble,  and 
after  he  had  drunk  enough  beer  to  use 
up  all  the  money  the  story  brought  him, 
he  felt  swelling  within  him  such  violent 
pride  that,  cost  what  it  might,  he  had  to 
pour  out  his  emotions  to  a  kindred  soul. 
Fortxmately  he  noticed  the  painter 
Biakine  at  the  table  next  him,  placid- 
ly consuming  a  dish  of  calves'  feet. 
Biakine's  tranquil  posture  and  peaceful 


occupation  inclined  Kastalsky  to  frank- 
ness. 

'Good  morning,  Biakine  1  Say,  Bia- 
kine, have  you  read  a  certain  very 
interesting  story?' 

•Which  one?' 

*Why,  one  I've  just  published. 
Something  amazing,  I  assure  you! 
Everybody  says  so.  The  subject  is  like 
one  of  H.  G.  Wells's.  The  style's  like 
Flaubert's.  The  action  is  condensed  — 
oh,  a  De  Maupassant  sort  of  thing. 
The  dialogue  and  the  humor  make  you 
think  of  Chekhov.  Not  a  bit  tiresome 
—  very  remarkable.  Do  you  mean  to 
say  you  have  n't  read  it?' 
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*Er  —  no,  I  must  admit.  You  see, 
I  have  n't  had  the  time.' 

'Oh,  la,  la!  Is  it  possible?  But  every- 
body 's  talking  of  it  just  now,  and  yet 
you  —  you,  a  lover  of  literature,  a  man 
of  taste!  How  can  it  be?  Why  have  n't 
you  read  it?  Nobody  's  talking  of  any- 
thing else.' 

The  painter  felt  somewhat  bored. 

'Yes,  yes.  I  've  heard  a  good  deal  of 
talk  about  your  work  —  a  great  deal. 
But  you  know  how  it  is.  Everybody  's 
after  it,  and  you  never  can  get  a  copy 
for  half  an  hour  in  the  reading-rooms.' 

'Is  that  so?  And  people  talk  about  it 
a  good  deal?'  Kastalsky  was  excited  al- 
ready. 'It  's  amazing!  And  who  has 
been  talking  to  you  about  it?' 

'What?  Oh,  everybody  —  all  the 
people.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  've 
forgotten  the  name  of  your  story.  I  had 
it  right  here'  —  the  painter  indicated 
the  base  of  his  nose  —  *  but  somehow 
I  can't  recall  it.' 

'  The  Burnt  Stocking: 

'Oh  yes,  The  Burnt  Stocking  —  of 
course.  How  coutd  I  forget  such  an 
original  title?' 

*The  Burnt  Stocking ^  repeated  Kas- 
talsky, reproachfully. 

'That  's  it.  That 's  it  exactly,'  cried 
the  painter  in  confusion,  and  hastened 
to  bid  farewell  to  the  haughty  author. 

As  he  was  going  out  of  the  restaurant, 
Biakine  met  the  translator  Chmelson, 
wearing  his  usual  dismal  expression. 
Chmelson  might  say  anything  at  all, 
but  his  face  always  had  the  same  ex- 
pression. 'Pay  is  bad  —  very  bad,'  it 
seemed  to  be  saying. 

'Good  morning,  Chmelson.  Have 
you  seen  Kastalsky?' 

'Yes,  I  've  seen  him.  WTiat  about 
him?' 

'He  's  getting  too  proud.  Success 
has  gone  to  his  head.  He  can't  talk  of 
an^-thing  but  his  new  story.  Have  n't 
you  heard  him  talking  about  it?  Have 
you  read  it  —  The  Burnt  Stocking?* 


'How?  What?  The  Btsmi  Siodmgt 
Yes,  of  course.  Who  has  n*t  read  it?' 

The  next  morning  the  melancholy 
translator,  with  many  a  si^  and  fre- 
quent recourse  to  the  dictionary,  turned 
The  Burnt  Stocking  into  German.  The 
work  went  slowly  because  the  melan- 
choly translator  knew  as  little  of  the 
Russian  language  as  he  knew  of  the 
German,  and  he  often  translated  Rus- 
sian words  into  Grerman  without  under- 
standing them  at  all.  He  would  have 
been  very  much  surprised  if  anyone 
had  explained  to  him  what  he  was 
actually  writing. 

Since  he  did  n't  like  the  title,  he 
called  the  story,  A  Little  Fire^  and 
signed  it  'Arthur  Sohn*  —  a  name 
Chmelson  had  adopted  for  all  the 
stories  that  he  stole.  He  sent  the  manu- 
script to  a  little  Grerman  newspaper, 
and  a  month  later  he  {>aid  the  rent  of 
his  room  with  the  money  that  he  got. 

Olga  Pavlovna  wrote  for  Le9  Modet 
NouveUes.  Her  editorial  duties  con- 
sisted in  translating,  from  any  language 
whatever,  short  stories  for  the  Sunday 
edition;  and  while  she  was  running  ov^ 
the  papers,  Olga  Pavlovna  found  A 
Little  Fire. 

'Russian  life  —  always  interesting. 
Our  readers  will  like  this.' 

She  translated  it  as  well  as  she  knew 
how.  The  humorous  side  of  the  nar- 
rative gained  considerably,  but  the 
whole  story  suffered  a  change  in  the 
process.  Olga  had  intended  to  sign  the 
story  'Arthur  Sohn,'  but  she  thought  it 
her  duty  to  translate  the  name  honestly 
into  Russian,  and  she  signed  it '  Arteme 
Sinh. '  As  for  the  title  —  she  changed 
that  to  A  Tempest  in  a  Teapot. 

A  copy  of  Les  Modes  NouveUes^  with 
the  story  of  Arteme  Sinh,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Chmelson.  The  story  seemed 
to  him  to  be  amusing  and,  sighing 
deeply,  he  set  to  translating  it  into 
German.  Once  again  what  the  transla- 
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tor  meant  to  write  and  what  he  actually 
did  write  became  two  quite  different 
things.  As  for  the  title,  he  very  cleverly 
changed  that,  for  it  was  too  hard  to 
translate  into  German.  And  so  it  came 
about  that  another  story  by  Arthur 
Sohn  appeared  with  a  change  in  both 
the  title  and  the  subject  matter;  and 
this  second  German  version  also  charm- 
ed Olga  Pavlovna,  who  —  quite  unable 
to  recognize  it  —  proceed^  with  her 
accustomed  art  and  zeal  to  translate  it 
for  Les  Modes  Nouvdles  imder  the  title, 
AnneUe*s  Adventure. 

The  melancholy  translator  Chmelson 
was  on  the  lookout  for  work  by  Arteme 
Sinh  and  he  published  a  translation  of 
Annette^s  Adventure,  under  the  title, 
Doum  with  Death,  in  the  same  German 
newspaper  as  before.  Thereupon  Ar- 
teme Sinh  published  in  Les  Modes 
NouveUes  a  brand-new  translation,  en- 
titled Away  wiih  the  Dead;  and  Arthur 
Sohn  published  in  the  German  journal 
a  funny  little  skit  called  Whai  "s  That? 

The  young  writer,  Arkady  Kastal- 
sky,  was  in  a  gloomy  mood.  He  had 
heeii  promised  some  money  if  he  would 
send  a  story  —  even  a  very  short  one 


—  and  he  had  n't  any  subject.  But 
chance  was  kind  to  him.  While  he  was 
sitting  in  a  barber's  shop  loafing  over  a 
Grerman  paper,  without  thinking  what 
he  was  doing,  he  read  a  little  story 
which  he  thought  very  amusing.  He 
smiled.  Then  suddenly  he  was  afraid, 
and  finally  glad.  An  idea  had  come  to 
him. 

'  Well,  what  of  it  ?  Plenty  of  others  do 
the  same  thing.  I'm  no  saint.  The  idea 
is  amusing  —  it  would  be  too  bad  to 
lose  it.  Who  will  read  this  stupid 
German  rag  except  barbers  and  shoe- 
makers?' 

He  put  the  magazine  in  his  pocket. 
When  he  reached  home  he  read  the 
story  over  once  again,  and  then  — 
changing  the  names  and  the  title  ever 
so  little  —  he  went  to  work.  Now,  the 
new  story  that  resulted  was  nothing 
else  than  What  'a  That?  —  the  seventh 
version  of  Arkady  Kastalsky's  original 
tale,  The  Burnt  Stocking.  Bui  Arkady 
Kastalsky  felt  such  shame  over  his  first 
literary  theft  that  when  he  mailed  the 
manuscript  to  the  editor  he  blushed  like 
the  sunset  before  a  storm.  That  even- 
ing he  bought  something  to  drink  with 
the  money  he  had  received. 


AN  EPITAPH 


BY  LADY  MARGARET  SACKVILLE 


[Epitaphs] 


Why  did  you  die?   I  died  of  everything. 
Life  was  deep  waters,  robbing  me  of  breath. 
Sorrow,  delight,  love,  music,  Winter,  Spring 
Slew  me  in  turn  —  and  last  of  all  came  Death, 


PEASANT  CRUELTY 

BY  MAKSIM  GOR'IOI 

From  Arheiier  Zidhtng,  August  8 

CN*DCMNA  CoNBEBTATiyS-SoCIALiaT  DaILT) 


I  HAVE  >;\itnessed  and  have  experi- 
em*ed  many  cruelties.  But  I  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  why  they 
should  exist.  That  is  a  question  that 
has  tormented  me  during  my  whole  life. 
Why  are  men  cruel?  What  instinct  be- 
gets such  deeds? 

I  once  read  a  book  with  a  morbid 
title:  Pwgrejts,  or  the  Evolution  of 
Cruelty,  The  author  endeavored  to 
prove,  by  skillfully  selected  and  inter- 
preted examples,  that  the  progress  of 
mankind  merely  enables  us  to  gratify 
our  secret  and  inborn  impulse  to  cause 
our  fellow  men  physical  and  spiritual 
suffering.  I  read  the  book  with  a  feeling 
of  resentment.  It  did  not  convince  me 
in  the  slightest,  and  its  paradoxes  left 
me  unimpressed. 

Now,  however,  after  witnessing  the 
horrible  madness  of  the  European  War 
and  the  bloody  orgies  of  the  Revolution, 
these  paradoxes  constantly  recur  to  my 
mind.  But  in  Russia  at  least  the  forms 
of  cruelty  have  made  no  progress;  they 
remain  what  they  have  always  been. 
The  methods  of  torture,  too  horrible  to 
describe,  that  are  practised  to-day  are 
the  same  of  which  we  have  records  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

It  sometimes  seems  to  me  that 
cruelty  is  as  marked  a  trait  of  the  Rus- 
sian racial  character  as  humor  Ls  of  the 
character  of  an  Englishman.  This  is  a 
specific  kind  of  cruelty,  and  possibly 
measures  in  a  way  our  power  to  endure 
and  resist  pain.  The  most  characteris- 
tic aspect  of  Russian  cruelty  is  its 
diabolical  refinement,  its  esthetic  in- 
H4t 


ventiveness.  I  do  not  think  we  can  de- 
fine this  accurately  by  such  terms  as 
psychosis  or  sadism.  Such  words  really 
explain  nothing.  Is  it  a  result  of  al- 
coholism? I  do  not  think  the  Russian 
people  more  poisoned  by  alcohol  than 
other  Europeans,  though  I  should  im- 
mediately add  that  the  alcohol's  effect 
upon  the  mentality  of  Russians  is 
particularly  pernicious,  because  the 
poorer  classes  are  not  as  well  fed  as 
elsewhere. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  true  reason 
for  these  outbreaks  of  refined  cruelty  is 
to  be  found  in  the  peasants'  fondness 
for  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs. 
These  Lives  are  the  favorite  subject  of 
those  peasants  who  can  read  at  all.  I  do 
not  refer,  of  course,  to  exceptional  acts 
of  cruelty  conunitted  by  men  who  are 
abnormal  or  suffering  from  an  acute 
mental  malady;  I  mean  cruelty  as  a 
form  of  mass  psychology,  as  an  act  of 
the  conununity  at  large. 

In  one  Siberian  village  the  peasants 
invented  the  following  entertainment: 
they  dug  a  row  of  pits  in  which  they 
placed  their  Bolshevist  prisoners,  heads 
downward.  Then  they  filled  the  pits  so 
that  the  legs  of  the  half-buried  men 
protruded  above  the  groimd  from  the 
knee  upward.  Thereupon  they  would 
watch  the  movement  of  the  victims* 
feet  and  ankles  with  the  greatest  inter- 
est, to  see  how  long  each  individual 
survived.  In  the  government  of  Tam- 
bov the  people  nailed  captured  Bolshe- 
viki  to  trees  by  the  left  hand  and  the 
left  foot  only,  so  that  spectators  could 
entertain  themselves  watching  the  con- 
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torted  gestures  that  these  *  half-cruci- 
fied' made  with  their  right  hands  and 
right  feet. 

These  are  only  milder  instances  of 
torture.  I  shrink  from  giving  further 
details. 

Who  are  the  more  cruel»  the  Whites 
or  the  Reds?  In  truth,  they  are  all 
alike,  for  all  are  Russians.  But  when 
we  come  to  discuss  individuals,  we  can 
give  a  more  definite  answer:  those  are 
the  crudest  who  are  the  most  vigor- 
ous mentally  and  physically,  and  who 
possess  the  most  power. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  an- 
other place  on  earth  where  women  are 
as  cruelly  and  pitilessly  treated  as  in  a 
Russian  village.  Surely  there  is  no 
country  outside  of  Russia  where  we 
find  so  many  barbarous  proverbs: 
'Beat  her  well,  brother;  if  she  still 
breathes  she  will  lie  again.'  'A  man 
loves  his  wife  twice:  when  he  brings 
her  home  his  bride  and  when  he  takes 
her  to  the  graveyard.'  *  For  women  and 
beasts  there  is  no  judge.'  *If  you  want 
your  food  to  taste  good,  l>eat  your 
wife.'  There  are  hundreds  of  such  say- 
ings in  every  Russian  village.  They 
stand  for  the  storcd-up  wisdom  of 
centuries  of  village  experience.  Chil- 
dren hear  these  sayings  daily.  Yoimg 
men  grow  up  with  them  in  their  ears. 

Children,  too,  are  equally  illtreated 
among  the  peasants.  I  recently  went 
over  the  criminal  statistics  and  records 
of  the  criminal  court  of  Moscow  Gov- 
ernment for  the  decade  ending  with 
1910.  I  was  appalled  at  the  number 
of  cases  where  children  were  illtreated 
and  tortured.  In  general,  the  Russians 
are  fond  of  beating  people.  It  is  as- 
simied  without  question  that  corporal 
punishment  is  necessary  and  whole- 
some. We  have  the  proverb:  *A  man 
who  has  been  flogged  is  worth  double  a 
man  who  has  not  been  flogged.' 

I  have  often  asked  men  who  fought 
during  the  late  civil  war,  if  they  did  not 


revolt  at  killing  their  fellow  citizens. 
Invariably  they  answered:  *No,  there 
is  nothing  impleasant  about  it.  They 
have  arms,  we  have  arms;  we  are  bolli 
in  the  same  situation.  Why  should  n't 
we  kill  each  other?  There  are  enough 
people  left  in  the  world.* 

I  once  asked  this  question  of  a  soldier 
who  fought  in  the  European  War  and 
later  conunanded  a  large  body  of  Bol- 
shevist troops.  He  made  the  following 
remarkable  reply:  — 

What  is  fighting  at  home,  anyway? 
Fighting  foreigners  is  entirely  different  — 
that  shakes  your  soul.  I  tell  you  honestly, 
comrade,  what  difference  does  it  make  to 
kill  a  Russian?  There  are  so  many  of  them 
that  you  never  notice  if  a  few  are  missing, 
and  things  go  on  as  usual.  For  instance,  see 
those  villages.  They  could  vanish  from  the 
earth,  as  many  as  you  want.  What  good 
are  they?  What  use  are  they,  anyway? 
To  tell  the  truth,  to  the  Devil  with  our 
whole  system  of  farming,  with  all  our  oc- 
cupations, with  everything  you  see  here. 
But  over  there,  in  Prussia,  it  was  different: 
when  we  killed  them,  I  was  sorry.  What 
fine  villages,  what  fine  cities,  what  organi- 
zation! What  magnificent  order!  We  de- 
stroyed all  that;  and  why?  It  was  a  crazy 
idea.  I  was  mighty  glad  when  I  was  wound- 
ed and  could  not  take  part  in  it  any  longer. 
Later  I  was  in  the  Caucasus  imder  ludenich 
(before  the  Revolution).  There  we  fought 
the  Turks  and  other  black  devils,  miserable 
creatures  who  grinned  when  we  killed  them 
—  I  don't  know  why.  I  pitied  them,  too: 
every  man  has  his  own  fate,  every  man 
must  live  his  own  life;  is  n't  it  so?  Every 
man  his  own  life. 

This  fellow  was  in  his  way  humane; 
he  treated  his  men  well;  they  liked  him 
and  respected  him.  He  loved  his  mili- 
tary profession.  I  tried  to  get  him  to 
talk  about  Russia,  about  her  impor- 
tance in  the  world.  He  listened  to  me 
thoughtfully  while  smoking  his  ciga^ 
rette.  His  eyes  were  sad  and  he  said 
with  a  sigh:  'Yes,  to  be  sure.  When 
we  have  made  ourselves  a  powerful 
State,  we  shall  do  something  fine  in  the 
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world.  But  now?  Just  now  we  are  as 
weak  as  rats.' 

I  believe  that  the  wur  produced 
many  men  of  this  type^  and  that  the 
leaders  of  our  countless  hosts  are  just 
such  people  as  this  man. 

When  we  are  discussing  Russian 
cruelty,  we  cannot  pass  over  in  silence 
Jewish  pogroms.  The  fact  that  these 
pogroms  were  organized  with  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  stupid 
representatives  of  the  Government  is 
no  excuse.  The  blockheads  and  scoun- 
drels who  permitted  the  mob  to  beat 
and  plunder  the  Jews  did  not  order  that 
they  should  be  tortured,  their  women 
violated,  their  children  killed;  that  the 
heads  of  their  men  should  be  perforat- 
ed with  nails.  Those  bloody  excesses 
sprang  from  the  instinct  of  the  masses. 

One  may  ask:  Where,  then,  is  the 
meditative,  kindly  Russian  peasant,  the 
tireless  seeker  after  truth  and  justice, 
that  our  literature  of  the  nineteenth 
century  so  convincingly  portrayed?  In 
my  youth  I  sought  enthusiastically  for 
that  type  of  Russian  over  the  whole  face 
of  tlie  earth.  But  I  never  found  an  ac- 
tual peasant  who  was  not  a  rough  real- 
ist, a  sly,  shrewd  fellow  who  would  con- 
descend to  play  the  idiot  whenever  he 
thought  he  could  get  something  by  it. 
Nature  has  not  made  the  peasant  a  fool 
by  any  means,  and  he  is  well  aware  of  it. 
He  has  composed  many  sad  songs,  many 
wild  and  bloody  legends,  and  thousands 
of  proverbs  to  describe  his  hard,  strenu- 
ous experience  ^ith  the  world.  He  says: 
'Single  peasants  are  not  stupid,  but  in  a 
crowd  they  are  a  flock  of  sheep';  and 
*The  world  is  as  strong  as  a  river  and  as 
stupid  as  a  hog.'  He  says:  'Don't  fear 
the  Devil  but  fear  vour  fellow  man,' 
and  'Beat  your  own,  fear  the  others.' 
He  does  not  value  the  truth,  saj-ing, 
'Truth  (cods  no  one';  'Lie  only  when 
|XH>ple  ask  for  it;  but  then  it  pax's'; 
'Righteous  men  and  simpletons  are 
both  tricky  beasts.' 


He  has  an  untold  number  of  aimikr 
proverbs  that  he  uses  aptly  on  all  oe- 
casions.  He  hears  them  from  childhood 
and  they  are  graven  on  his  mind  from 
his  earliest  years.  Heiscoiuciousofthe 
rough  truth,  the  bitter  experience,  the 
hatred  of  his  fellow  men,  that  ihey 
contain.  Certain  persons,  usually  city 
people,  continually  disturb  his  peaoe, 
and  he  considers  them  superfluous  on 
the  earth  —  the  earth  that  he  loves 
with  a  mystic  love  and  in  which  he 
believes  with  a  mystic  faith.  It  is  an 
earth  to  which  he  clings  with  his  life, 
his  body,  and  his  soul;  which  he  regards 
as  his  natural  inheritance,  torn  from 
him  by  robbers.  The  tendency  in  our 
literature,  to  personify  the  oommoa 
people  in  an  idealized  peasant,  was  de- 
signed for  a  definite  political  effect* 

To  be  sure,  a  change  began  to  mam- 
fest  itself  toward  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  villager,  the 
peasant,  was  not  portrayed  as  quite  so 
compassionate  and  honest  as  before. 
Anton  Chekhov,  in  his  stories,  'The 
Peasants'  and  'The  Abyss,'  painted 
a  very  different  picture  of  the  common 
people.  Early  in  the  twentieth  century 
another  group  of  stories,  entitled  The 
Village^  appeared.  They  were  written 
by  Ivan  Bunin,  a  master  of  Russian 
style.  In  these  tales,  especially  in  his 
'Night  Conversation,'  a  new  attitude, 
an  attitude  almost  critical  toward  the 
peasants,  appeared.  He  painted  them 
true  to  life.  Bunin  was  accused  of  b&- 
ing  an  aristocrat  because  he  did  not  go 
into  raptures  over  the  peasants,  but 
described  them  with  a  tinge  of  hostility. 
But  the  reproach  was  unfounded.  Bu- 
nin is  first  and  foremost  an  artist  and 
nothing  but  an  artist. 

Let  me  call  attention  also  to  a  stoiy 
entitled  'Youth,'  i^iTitten  by  a  peasant, 
Ivan  Bolnov,  and  to  the  stories  of  a 
Moscow  writer,  Podyachev,  and  of  a 
Siberian,  Vsevolod  Ivanov.  Surely  no 
one  can  charge  these  authors  with 
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aristocratic  prejudice  against  the  peaft> 
ant:  they  are  themselves  peosante,  and 
flesh  and  blood  of  the  villages  they  de- 
scribe.  They  know  better  than  any 
others  the  life  of  the  common  people^ 
their  misfortunes,  their  meagre  joya^ 
their  spiritual  benightedneee,  their  cruel 
instincts,  and  their  barbarous  impulses. 

Let  me  close  this  short  article  with 
an  incident  that  a  member  of  a  scien- 
tific expedition  sent  to  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, in  1921,  told  me.  A  peasant  in 
a  village  where  the  mission  was  stop- 
ping made  the  following  inquiry  of  my 
friend:  'You  are  educated  men,  so  ex- 
plain this  to  me.  Last  week  a  Ba^kir 
killed  my  cow.  Naturally  I  killed  the 
Bashkir  and  then  stole  his  cow.  Tell 
me,  can  they  punish  me  on  account  of 
that  cow?'  When  I  asked  him  if  he 
was  n't  more  afraid  of  being  punished 
for  murdering  the  Bashkir,  he  answered 
unconcernedly:' Ah,  men  arecheap  now/ 

The  word  'naturally'  should  be 
noted.  Crime  is  such  an  everyday  mat- 
ter that  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  custom. 
The  horrors  of  the  civil  war,  with  its 
robbing  and  murdering,  are  all  ex- 
pressed in  that  word. 

Just  one  more  example  of  the  way 
public  opinion  in  the  villages  accommo- 
dates ilsclf  to  new  ideas.  A  teacher  of  a 
country  school,  himself  the  son  of  a 
peasant,  writes  to  me:  — 


The  fumous  scholar  Darwin  has  proved 
scirntifi(»lly  the  necessity  ot  a  relentless 
struggle  for  existence,  and  presents  no  argu- 
ment Bgninst  depriving  the  weaker  and  less 
useful  human  beings  of  their  life  —  just  as 
in  ancient  times  people  let  old  men  starve 
in  caves,  or  hanged  them  on  trees  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  Uicm.  1  take  the  liberty  to 
suggest  that  useless  people  be  put  out  of 
the  way  in  some  more  humane  manner.  I 
am  opposed  to  all  kinds  (^  cruelty.  I  sug- 
gest that  they  be  removed  by  means  of 
some  good-tasting  poison.  Sudi  a  method 
would  mitigate  the  struggle  for  existence. 
It  ought  to  be  applied  in  cose  of  the  feeble- 
minded, idiots,  and  all  others  whom  nature 
bus  handicapped  —  cripples,  blind  men, 
and  those  suffering  from  incurable  disea.ses. 
Such  a  law  would  naturally  be  opposed  by 
our  young  intellectuals,  but  the  time  has 
surely  come  when  we  cannot  afford  to  pay 
further  regard  to  Kuch  'ideal'  reactionary 
and  counter-revolutionary  opinions.  It 
costs  the  people  too  dearly  to  support  the 
useless.    We  must   reduce  this  waste  to 

In  these  days  we  receive  many  such 
letters,  queries,  and  projects.  They 
produce  a  painful,  on  appalling,  im- 
pression. Yet,  except  for  a  certain 
morbidness  and  eccentricity,  they  mere- 
ly express  the  feelings,  the  ideals  of  the 
Russian  village.  They  represent  the 
first  tottering  efforts  of  the  village  to 
think  lucidly  about  the  State  and  its 
objects. 
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THEMSELVES 

THE  VIEWS  OF  A  CHILD  OP  FOURTEEN 
BY  CATHARINE  W.  ALEXANDER 


[Probably  a  good  many  ehUdren  have  felt  the  need  of  a  textbook  for  parenti,  written  6y 
thoroughly  competent  child;  but  eofar  only  one  hoe  been  produced.  It  vfoe  written  in  1919  6f 
Mies  Catharine  W,  Alexander,  then  fourteen  years  old.  Unhappily,  after  tkapUr  two  woe 
completed,  the  young  author* »  interest  was  diverted  to  the  draioing  of  pictures,  and  her  useful 
series  of  suggestions  to  her  eiders  came  to  an  end.  The  editor  of  the  Manchester  Guardian 
guarantees  their  authenticity  in  a  prefatory  note,  in  which  he  says,  *  Eixcept  that  they  hawe  been 
shortened  a  little,  nothing  in  them  has  been  altered.*] 


From  the  Manchester  Guardian,  August  18, 17 
(Radical  Liberal  Daily) 

HELPS  TO   PARENTS 


People  who  are  most  likely  to  know 
how  to  bring  up  children  are  girls  of 
about  thirteen  to  fifteen.  They  are  just 
old  enough  to  see  reason  and  to  imder- 
stand  why  it  is  good  to  sometimes  make 
children  do  what  they  do  not  wish  to, 
and  are  yet  young  enough  to  know  what 
it  is  to  be  a  child  and  to  know  which 
things  a  child  likes  and  understands 
and  which  things  it  does  n't.  A  child 
has  it  *s  fancies,  like  grown  people,  and 
a  great  many  of  a  child's  fancies  have 
reason  behind  them,  and  are  not  merely 
wishes  that  they  wish  for  themselves, 
but  ones  which,  if  only  a  parent  knew 
it,  would  prevent  many  a  little  quarrel 
and  disagreement  that  will  arise  be- 
tween children  and  their  parents,  just 
because  the  parent  has  perhaps  express- 
ed it-self  wrongly  and  in  a  way  that 
a  child  objects  to  and  sees  through. 
Those  reasons  are  why  I,  a  child  aged 
fourteen,  have  decided  to  help  parents 
with  growing  children  to  bring  them  up. 

I.   WRONG  IDEAS  OF  PARENTS 

I  have  had  an  easy  life  myself,  with 
few  disagreements  and  usual  absolute 
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peace,  but,  although  to  you  it  may  seem 
strange,  yet  I  can  just  understand  the 
feelings  of  children  who  have  had  a  hard 
life,  full  of  quarrels,  arguments,  dis- 
agreements, vexations,  and  other  feel- 
ings which  join  to  make  life  detestable 
and  imbearable.  You,  if  you  are  a  par- 
ent with  yoimg  children  who  want 
bringing  up  in  the  right  way,  do  you 
not  consider  it  a  duty  to  your  children 
to  bring  them  up  in  the  right  way?  If 
you  do,  then  read  this  pamphlet  and 
follow  the  directions  of  a  child  that 
knows  what  parents  do  wrong. 

When  your  children  are  very  young 
why  do  you  pamper  them,  spoil  them, 
and  cuddle  them?  You  think  perhaps 
that  it  does  them  no  harm  just  for  a 
time  to  be  their  mother's  darling,  but 
it  does.  It  makes  them  tender  and 
weak,  imable  to  fight  for  themselves, 
or  to  do  anything  but  cry  when  they 
are  hurt,  and  to  fly  to  their  mother's  lap 
when  anyone  is,  perhaps  rightly,  cross 
to  them  or  hurts  them  by  accident. 
When  they  grow  up  they  are  still  the 
pale,  slight,  spoilt  children,  almost  as 
much  a  baby  as  ever,  only  grown  Mar. 
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Those  sort  of  children  never  earn 
then-  own  living,  they  stay  at  home  and 
grouse  by  the  fire,  and  are  feeble  all 
their  life.  You  naturally  don't  like  it; 
you  grumble  and  say  *  Why  is  my  child 
so  quiet,  so  useless,  and  so  spoilt?'  But 
it  is  all  your  own  fault.  When  they  are 
yoimg  you  must  let  them  play  with  oth- 
er children  of  their  own  age,  sometimes 
perhaps  with  older  children.  Do  not  pet 
or  cuddle  them,  send  them  to  school  as 
soon  as  possible,  where  they  will  be 
pimched  and  cuffed  into  shape  and  sent 
back  to  you  a  happy,  strong,  healthy, 
ordinary  child.  That  is  not  enough, 
though.  They  now  want  picking  to 
pieces,  remaking  and  modeling,  and 
training.  To  do  this  you  must  be  patient 
and  try  to  imderstand  them.  They  will 
be  very  schoolish  and  restrained  at  first. 
But  put  yourself  in  their  places,  take 
their  point  of  view  a  little,  and  you  will 
soon  gain  their  entire  confidence. 

Then  you  must  decide  what  is  good 
and  bad  in  them,  and  wash  out  every- 
thing bad  and  increase  their  sense  of 
cleanliness,  unselfishness,  gratefulness, 
goodness,  and  thoughtfulness,  and  try 
and  make  them  keen  on  lessons.  This, 
all  of  it,  will  be  hard,  but  be  patient  and 
you  will  succeed.  The  next  point  is  to 
decide  what  is  the  chief  characteristic 
of  your  child,  whether  it  is  good  at  art, 
at  science,  at  soldier  or  sailoring,  at  doc- 
tering  or  teaching,  at  nursing  or  writing, 
or  anything  else  that  it  possesses.  Try 
and  decide,  and  then  let  it  become 
keen  on  the  profession  it  has  chosen 
and  really  get  to  know  all  about  it. 

The  cldld  is  then  about  14  or  15  and 
is  ready  for  a  large,  good  boarding- 
school,  where  it  will  have  any  conceit 
bumped  out  of  it  and  will  have  friends 
of  its  own  age.  It  is  not  good  to  bring  up 
your  children  with  no  school  at  all,  but 
simply  working  at  home  all  the  time. 
They  want  a  certain  amount  of  school- 
ing, for  school  life  is  usually  healthy 
and  happy,  and  is  a  place  where  life- 


friends  are  made  and  where  everyone 
mixes  with  all  sorts  and  descriptions  of 
children  of  their  own  ages.  Do  not, 
too,  live  all  your  life  in  a  tiny  secluded 
country  village.  Your  children  (as  well 
as  yourself)  become  *  small'  and  gossipy 
and  other  people's  affairs  become  of 
great  interest  to  them,  so  that  they  love 
to  gossip  about  their  neighbors  and 
know  all  the  news  of  the  village,  just 
like  the  village  people  themselves  do. 
This  narrowness  is  extremely  bad  for 
your  children.  Send  them  away  alone 
on  visits  to  friends.  Send  them  to 
London  or  to  any  place  which  will  take 
their  minds  away  from  other  people's 
petty  affairs. 

II.   ON  EATING  AND  READING 

Do  not  make  your  children  eat  what 
they  do  not  want  to,  it  only  makes  them 
hate  the  things  more  than  ever,  and 
although  you  think  it  may,  it  never 
makes  them  like  a  thing  when  they 
don't  like  it.  But  if  you  leave  them  they 
will  probably  of  their  own  accord  taste 
the  food  and  like  it  in  the  end. 

When  I  am  grown  up  I  shall  never 
give  my  children  rice  or  tapioca  pud- 
ding, I  am  personally  certain  that  it 
makes  them  fat  and  lumpy.  Don't, 
though,  let  them  eat  much  jam  or 
sweets,  it  is  very  bad  for  children,  and 
a  lot  of  queer  illnesses  like  headaches, 
and  other  aches,  and  tiredness  and  flat- 
ness are  caused  by  too  much  jam. 

I  think  that  's  all  about  food,  but  I 
should  let  your  children  have  fairly 
large  appetites,  for  it  keeps  them  strong 
and  healthy.  I  know  that,  as  I  've  got  a 
large  appetite  and  am  supposed  to  be 
fairly  strong. 

I  expect  you  would  like  to  know  what 
sort  of  literature  to  give  your  children. 
When  they  are  first  beginning  to  learn 
to  read  don't  give  them  So-Fat  and  New- 
meWf  it  makes  them  sentimental  at 
once.  You  ought  to  give  them  either 
lively,  easy  books,  or  else  dry,  dull  ones 
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which  won't  work  on  their  brains.  Up 
till  about  thirteen  they  ought  to  read 
books  like  Masterman  Ready,  What 
Katy  Did,  Mopsa  the  Fairyy  Norse 
Fairy  Tales,  and  children's  adventure 
and  school  books.  Over  the  age  of  thir- 
teen they  could  begin  reading  a  few  ex- 
citing novels  such  as  The  Red  Cockade, 
Vice  Versa,  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel,  She, 
and  others.  Over  fourteen  children 
ought  to  begin  to  read  Jane  Austin, 
Charlotte  Bronte,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Fran- 
ces Burney,  and  others  of  these  famous 
authoress's  books.  They  can  gradually 
go  on  to  Thackery,  Hudson,  Scott, 
Trollope,  Stevenson,  and  to  all  the 
great  writers.  Children  over  twelve 
ought  to  very  much  enjoy  John  Buchan 
and  the  lighter  books  of  Arnold  Ben- 
nett, such  as  Hugo,  The  Grand  Babylon 
Hotel,  and  The  City  of  Pleasure,  all  of 
which  are  very  thrilling  and  blood- 
curdling books,  and  some  children 
ought  not  to  read  them  at  night. 

When  your  children,  if  they  are  girls, 
grow  up,  and  if  they  have  any  signs  of 
art  in  them,  you  should  send  them  to 
the  Slade  school  of  art,  or,  if  they  are  a 
little  rustic,  your  children  should  be 
sent  to  the  Central  school,  which  is  a 
public  school,  and  all  classes  go  there. 

From  an  early  age  your  children 
should  be  taught  to  sew  and  to  darn, 
also  to  be  able  to  bath  themselves,  and 
do  gardening  a  little  and  a  little  sweep- 
ing and  cooking,  and  to  do  their  own 
hair  and  shoes.  A  great  thing  that 
heaps  of  children  lack  is  being  able  to 
cut  their  right-hand  nails  easily. 

Do  not  put  curl-paper  on  your  girl's 
hair,  it  makes  her  look  very  conmion 
and  conceited.  See  at  once  if  your  child 
has  bad  teeth  and  take  precautions. 
Give  her  a  wire  at  once  if  necessary  so 
that  her  teeth  will  have  time  to  right 
themselves.  And  if  she  has  bad  eyes  do 
not  delay  in  getting  her  spectacles,  as 
her  eyes  will  daily  grow  worse  otherwise. 

I  should  let  your  children  read  the 


newspaper  from  infancy,  as  it  taket  a 
long  time  for  the  modem  generatkm  to 
begin  to  take  an  interest  in  the  weilare 
of  their  countrys.  But  don't  enoouiage 
them  to  read  the  "Personals'  or  the 
deaths  and  marriages  and  births,  and 
especially  all  the  divorces  and  bankrupt- 
cies, and  the  murders  and  'News  in 
Brief.'  Encourage  them  to  read  the 
war  news  and  the  'Court  Circular'  and 
the  lectures  and  theatres  and  operas 
and  '  City  News.'  These  things  will  im- 
prove then-  minds  gradually. 

III.  COUNSELING  RESTRAINT  IN 
PARENTS 

Parents  make  great  mistakes  some- 
times in  the  treatment  of  their  children. 
When  they  are  naughty  or  slightly  vex 
their  parent,  the  parent  often  gets  furi- 
ously angry  all  in  a  minute*  which  nat- 
urally makes  them  very  despicable,  and 
their  children  despise  them  for  their 
temper  accordingly.  What  they  should 
do  is  to  be  gentle  and  talk  quietly  and 
firmly  to  the  rebellious  child  who  will 
listen  quietly  in  a  way  which  it  never 
would  do  otherwise.  It  will  probably 
realize  that  it  has  grieved  its  parent, 
and  will  try  and  behave  better  in  fu- 
ture. Never  lose  your  temper  and  fly 
suddenly  into  a  rage,  your  children  only 
despise  you  for  it  and  take  no  notice  of 
you,  and  are  probably  badly  influenced 
by  you.  Never  use  bodily  strength 
against  your  children,  but  talk  gently 
and  reason  with  them  and  they  will  ad- 
mire you  where  otherwise  they  would 
only  scorn  and  defy  you  more.  Show 
your  children  all  your  good  qualities; 
it  helps  in  the  end,  for  they  will  thus 
learn  from  you  and  will  admire  and 
respect  you. 

If  your  children  are  artists  and  if  you 
live  in  a  large  house  try  and  give  them 
each  a  room  to  work  in,  or  at  any  rate 
space  enough  for  tables  and  easles.  If 
you  live  in  a  small  house  don't  all  tnask 
into  one  hot,  stufiy  little  room,  let  your 
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Iren  work  in  their  bedrooms,  get  rid 
«les3  furniture,  and  make  room  for 
■  working  materials.  It  is  extremely 
for  people  to  cram  into  one  small 
I.  The  atmosphere  becomes  fowl 
it  breeds  germs  of  every  sort.  The 
Iren  become  pasty  and  white  and 
ly    and    have    bad    complexions. 

parents  become  consumptive  and 

•if  in  the  end. 

;t  up  early  in  the  morning  and  make 

children  go  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock 
irlier.  Have  tidy  and  neat  habits, 
encourage  cleanliness  among  yotu* 
jen.     You   need  n't    make   them 

baths  more  than  once  a  week,  and 

could  wash  their  hair  once  in  a 


fortnight.  They  need  n't  wash  at  n^ht 
or  do  their  teeth  as  long  as  they  do  so 
in  the  morning.  They  need  n't  plait 
their  hair  at  nights  either.  This  may 
seem  strange  to  you,  but  only  conven- 
tional old-fashioned  people  with  nurses, 
&c.  do  all  these  things. 

After  you  have  folUjwed  all  my  in- 
slructions  carefully  your  children  will 
then  be  beautifully  modeled  and  made 
grownups,  and  will  be  as  perfect  as  you 
could  possibly  wish.  They  in  their  turn 
will  bring  up  their  children  as  they  have 
been  brought  up,  and  so  the  generations 
will  progress,  each  one  being  wiser  and 
more  educated  than  the  last.  That  ts, 
at  least,  if  my  advice  is  followed. 


ADVICE  TO   CHILDREN    ON    HOW  TO    BEHAVE 


only  children  knew  how  to  behave 
aily  life,  many  troubles  and  di»- 
iments  would  be  saved,  both  to  the 
ren  themselves  and  to  their  par- 

This  pamphlet  is  meant  for  par- 
to  read  to  their  children  when  they 
I  suitable  age,  not  in  a  lecturing, 
f  way,  which  children  hate  so,  but 
natural  way,  and  after  explaining 
le  children  that  a  child  like  them- 
s  has  written  it.  It  would  prob- 
impress  the  children  if  it  was  read 
different  way  from  usual,  if,  say, 
their  parents  read  it  together,  but 
ot  make  too  much  fuss,  else  you 
divert  your  children's  minds  from 
ubject.  It  is  such  a  pity,  I  think, 
all  familys  are  not  peaceful  and 
dly.    It  might  so  easily   be  put 

if  only  the  erring  parents  would 
proper  trouble  to  bring  up  their 
ren,  and  get  them  instructive 
B  such  as  this  pamphlet. 

1.  THE   COMPETENT   CHILD 

ly,  my  dear  children,  do  you  not 
>  improve  on  your  conduct?  I  am 
it  needs  improving,  almost  all 
ren's  conducts  are  bad  and  need 


absolutely  reforming,  so  why  don't  you 
do  your  part?  I  will  tell  ycu  how  to  be- 
come a  model  child.  There  are  many 
points  to  observe.  You  must  first  be 
unselfish,  obedient,  trustworthy,  grate- 
ful, unquarrelsome,  open,  unnoisy,  ca- 
pable and  independent,  and  polite.  I 
may  have  missed  some  points.  Of 
course,  too,  you  must  be  able  to  amuse 
and  interest  yourself  without  worrying 
other  people,  you  must  also  be  tidy, 
and  have  a  great  sense  of  cleanliness  and 
decency.  Never  allow  your  mother  (if 
she  is  an  incompetent  one)  to  buy  you 
vulgar  or  imelegant  clothing.  If  she 
wants  to  do  this,  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  appeal  to  your  father,  and  if  he  does 
n't  take  your  point  of  ^■iew  you  will  be 
forced  to  go  to  law,  which  only  means 
you  explain  all  to  the  nearest  police- 
court. 

But  the  sense  of  clcanlinemi  is  most 
important.  Believe  me,  dear  children, 
,^'Du  should  have  at  least  one  bath  a 
week,  and  it  is  pleasanter  to  liave  two, 
if  you  do  not  have  to  pump  all  your 
own  water.  You  ouglit  to  do  your 
teeth  and  face  once  a  day,  perhaps 
twice  if  you  are  eepocially  dirty.  Y^our 
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THE  LIVING  AGE 


hair  should  be  plaited  before  going  to 
bed.  A  bad  habit  of  children  is  to  bite 
their  nails.  I  have  only  just  stopped 
myself.  It  does  n't  really  make  one  any 
comfortabler  to  bit  one's  nails,  and  if 
you  leave  off  now  you  will  be  very 
proud  soon  of  your  long  white  nails, 
which  make  your  hands  a  pleasure  for 
you  to  look  at,  instead  of  a  pain,  and 
it  will  also  encourage  you  to  wash  your 
hands  often.  Never  sleep  or  live  in  a 
dirty  room,  complain  to  the  housemaid 
if  you  mother  is  incompetent. 

You  should  try  to  make  yourself  use- 
ful in  the  house.  Make  your  own  bed 
every  morning  before  breakfast,  and 
take  on  yourself  the  dusting  and  tidiing 
of  the  living-room,  and  perhaps  the 
clearing-away  of  meals.  Offer  to  mend 
your  father's  socks  and  sew  on  his  but- 
tons. You  must  see  that  he  is  suitably 
clad  and  quite  tidy,  for  to  begin  with, 
your  mother  will  like  him  too  much  to 
notice  these  things.  You  ought  to  learn 
to  darn  at  an  early  age. 

You  should,  above  all,  be  able  to 
amuse  yourself  happily  alone.  If  you 
have  toys  or  dolls,  play  with  them  quiet- 
ly by  yourself,  and  do  not  try  and  make 
your  busy  mother  play  with  them  too, 
for  it  is  very  tiresome  for  grownups  to 
have  to  amuse  children.  Besides,  when 
a  mother  plays  with  her  child's  toys  it 
brings  back  the  memories  of  childhood 
to  her,  which  is  disagreeable.  At  about 
four  you  should  begin  drawing  and 
amuse  yourself  with  paper  and  pencils. 
You  should  also  learn  music  at  an  early 
age,  for  it  is  great  fun  being  able  to 
strum  on  the  piano.  But  do  not  do  it 
too  often,  else  you  will  disturb  your 
father  with  his  money  matters. 

Persuade  your  parents  to  send  you 
to  a  boarding-school  when  you  are  nine 
years  old,  before  which  you  ought  to 
have  a  governess  to  teach  you  elemen- 
tary work.  Do  not  take  geometry, 
algebra,  or  graphs  at  your  boarding- 
school  unless  you  are  going  to  be  a  doc- 


tor or  a  teacher  or  a  professor.  At  tbe 
age  of  sixteen  persuade  your  parents  to 
let  you  leave  school.  Then  from  sixteen 
till  eighteen  you  can  spend  at  home  in 
working  at  whatever  you  are  going  to 
do  when  grown  up.  Of  course  if  you 
are  rich  enough  not  to  have  to  earn 
your  own  living  you  can  please  your- 
self, for  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  those 
sort  of  people. 

II.   ON  SWEARWORDS,  SCHOOLS,  AND 

VISITS 

We  must  return  once  more  to  your 
infancy.  Try  to  please  your  parents  as 
much  as  possible.  Never  get  ill  except 
when  quite  necessary.  Have  a  very 
good  appitite  and  appreaciation  for 
food.  Try  to  do  all  you  can  for  other 
people,  you  will  no  doubt  find  this  ex- 
tremely hard  at  times,  but  if  they  even 
known  you're  trying  to  do  things  for 
them  it  is  better  than  nothing.  Be  as 
agreeable  and  friendly  as  you  can,  and 
be  polite  and  kind  to  your  parent's  calU 
ers.  Do  not  be  shy,  but  also  do  not  be 
forward,  visitors  never  forget  ill  man- 
ners in  young  children.  Don't  be  short 
or  crusty  ever,  and  speak  nicely,  and 
don't  use  any  badder  language  than 
•My  hat!'  or  'My  aunt!'  or  'Glory!' 
Never  swear  or  rate  your  brothers  and 
sisters  for  what  they  have  not  done. 
Be  cool  and  courageous  and  always 
happy,  busy,  healthy,  and  cheerful. 

Never  wear  shoes  that  are  too  small 
for  you,  they  disfigure  your  feet.  Al- 
ways go  to  bed  as  soon  as  you  convene 
iently  can,  for  late  bed-going  is  very 
bad  for  little  children,  and  annoys  their 
parents,  who  think  they  can  never  go 
to  bed  before  their  kiddies.  Be  clean 
and  decent  at  meals,  say  'please*  and 
'thank  you'  often,  and  never  stretch 
unless  your  father  is  absent-minded. 
Don't  eat  off  your  knife  unless  your 
parents  do  for  a  treat,  and  never  eat 
more  than  you  can. 

When  your  father  and  mother  are 
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reading  don't  interrupt  them  except 
when  quite  necessary. 

If  you  go  to  school  be  careful  who 
you  choose  for  a  friend.  Don't  think 
too  much  of  games  at  school,  and  don't 
except  a  second  helping  of  curry.  Be 
as  sociable  and  friendly  as  you  can,  but 
do  not  gossip  or  give  away  family  se- 
crets. Make  as  many  friends  as  possi- 
ble, but  be  careful  what  you  say  to 
them.  Don't  talk  of  them  much  to 
your  parents.  If  your  mother  or  father 
make  a  joke  always  laugh  if  you  pos- 
sibly can,  it  pleases  them  and  makes 
them  in  a  good  temper.  Take  plenty  of 
exercise  each  day,  go  for  a  daily  walk  or 
else  spend  an  hour  in  gardening.  When 
you  bathe  never  start  swimming  with 
waterwings,  they  get  you  into  very  bad 
habits. 

An  important  thing,  too,  to  tell  chil- 
dren, is  how  to  behave  when  staying 
away.  When  you  travel  in  a  train  alone, 
dear  child,  don't  talk  to  any  men  in  the 
railway  carriage,  only  occaisienally  to 
very  old  ladies.  If  a  kindly,  benevolent 
old  gentleman  offers  you  a  sweet,  do 
not  accept  it,  he  might  be  an  inventer 
trying  an  experiment  to  see  if  the  sweet 
could  blow  you  up  or  something  equally 
dangerous.  Don't  lean  out  of  windows 
in  the  train,  someone  might  give  you  a 
shove. 

When  you  arrive  at  the  house  you 
are  going  to  stay  at,  go  upstairs  and 
change  before  seeing  your  hostess,  it 
will  make  a  finer  impression.  If  your 
hostess  offers  you  a  cigarette,  do  not 


accept  it,  tell  her  your  father  thinks 
you  should  n't  smoke  before  twelve 
years  old.  At  meals  away  eat  as  fast  as 
you  decently  can,  for  visitors  always 
get  left  behind,  which  annoys  their  host- 
esses. Be  careful  when  you  have  a  bath 
that  you  do  not  choose  the  same  mo- 
ment as  your  host,  inquire  at  what  time 
it  is  convenient  for  you  to  bath,  first. 
If  you  have  a  cold  while  staying  away, 
retire  to  bed  at  once,  for  it  is  trying  for 
your  hostess  to  have  to  introduce  a  per- 
son who  sniffs  a  great  deal. 

ni.  TACT 

If  you  want  to  make  your  parents  in 
a  good  temper  buy  them  some  sweets. 
If  these  do  not  succeed  admire  the  fine 
stitches  of  your  mother's  needlework, 
or  exclaim  on  how  excellently  your  fa- 
ther manages  his  money  accounts.  If 
you  want  to  make  your  parents  in  a  bad 
temper,  quarrel  hard  with  your  sister 
or  brother,  or  else  giggle  very  foolishly, 
which  will  annoy  your  mother.  If  you 
want  to  possess  anything  very  specially, 
any  books  or  toys,  ask  your  father  to 
give  you  them,  but  if  you  want  to  have 
your  friends  to  tea,  ask  your  mother 
very  tactfully.  I  must  say  again,  my 
dear  child,  that  you  will  be  an  unusually 
perfect  child  if  you  follow  my  instruc- 
tions. Of  course  you  must  not  be  too 
good  or  you  will  be  a  prig,  which  is  a 
very  distasteful  thing  to  be.  Don't  for- 
get to  often  wash  your  hands  and  have 
a  good  appetite  and  you  will  be  the 
picture  of  cleanliness  and  health. 


OTHER  PEOPLE  AND  THE  ARTIST 


BY  HABOLD  BRIGHOUSE 


FVom  the  Mcmckuter  Ouardian,  Augtui  10 
(Liberal  Daily) 


It  is  the  theory  of  Croce  —  with  him 
Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley  —  that  the  artist 
has  no  sense  of  the  community,  but 
creates  beauty  simply  to  please  himself. 
There  are  two  great  witnesses  to  be 
called  in  support  of  this  theory,  and, 
having  heard  them,  the  case  against  the 
isolation  of  the  artist  and  the  case  for 
his  social  significance  is  to  be  suggested. 
The  witnesses  are  Montaigne  and  Bun- 
yan.  Montaigne's  address  to  the  read- 
er may  be  abbreviated  colloquially:  *I 
wrote  these  essays  about  myself  to 
please  myself.  You  be  hanged!  It  is 
then  no  reason,'  he  concludes,  in  his 
own  words,  'thou  shouldest  employ 
thy  time  about  so  frivolous  and  vaine  a 
subject.  Therefore,  farewell.'  And  so 
Bunyan,  in  his  apology  for  the  PUgrirrCs 
Progress:  — 

Nor  did  I  undertake 
Thereby  to  please  my  neighbor;  no,  not  1 . 
I  did  it  mine  own  self  to  gratify. 

One  can  say,  at  least,  that  the  self- 
gratification  of  Bunyan  in  Bedford 
gaol  (where  he  meditated  the  Pilgrim* s 
Progress  and  wrote  its  first  part)  had 
enormous  social  results;  but  he  was  n't, 
even  in  his  apology,  as  truculent  as 
Montaigne  in  his  address.  When  he 
had  'thus  put  my  ends  together,'  he 
showed  them  to  others  to  be  condemned 
or  justified,  and  some  said,  'Print,'  and 
others  said,  *Not  so.' 

To  prove,  then,  who  advised  for  the  best, 
Thus  I  thought  fit  to  put  it  to  the  test. 

In  fact,  one  perceives  in  Bunyan  the 
stirring  of  a  common  experience  of  the 
artist  with  a  vision  which  he  traps  into 
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his  medium,  then  shows  the  upshot  to 
his  friends,  and  on  their  advioe  or 
against  their  advice  submits  it  to  the 
trial  by  ordeal  of  public  opinion.  Bun- 
yan is  a  shaky  witness  for  Crooe;  he 
does  not  undertake  to  please  his  ndgb- 
bor,  but  he  has  a  curiosity  to  know 
what  his  neighbor  thinks;  and  the  ab- 
surdity of  supposing  that  an  artist  has 
no  sense  of  the  community  rerides  in 
this  —  that  artists  do  not  bury  thdr 
treasures,  and  unburied  treasure  is  not 
a  treasure  imless  it  will  stand  daylight 

The  technical  processes  of  art  are 
the  means  whereby  the  treasure  is  made 
visible;  the  vision,  the  dream,  is  the 
artist's  private  affair,  and  if  he  were 
satisfied  by  a  private  view  of  beauty  he 
would  not  take  the  trouble  to  learn  a 
technique  so  as  to  make  his  view  visible 
to  others.  He  does  take  tremendous 
trouble,  and  there  is  sometimes  a  pre- 
tense—  art  for  art's  sake  —  that  he 
labors  at  technique  as  a  voluntary  gym- 
nastic. It  is  conceivable  that  once  in  a 
hundred  thousand  artists  this  is  not  a 
pretense;  but  as  a  rule  art  for  art*s  sake 
is  the  cant  of  the  unsuccessful,  and  the 
normal  artist's  object  in  disciplining 
himself  to  technique  is  to  arrive  at  the 
method  of  making  his  vision  visible 
to  the  greatest  possible  number. 

The  arrogance  consists  in  his  sup- 
posing that  his  vision,  however  clearly 
rendered,  is  going  to  interest  anybody. 
*The  artist,'  says  Stevenson,  'steps 
forth  out  of  the  crowd  and  proposes  to 
delight:  an  impudent  design.*  True, 
but  true  no  less  of  the  cabinet  minister 
who  steps  forth  out  of  the  crowd  and 
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proposes  to  govern;  and  as  for  the 
crowd,  does  it  not  need  both  to  be  gov- 
erned and  delighted?  And  it  is  not  true 
of  all  sorts  of  artists  that  their  first  de- 
lighted audience  is  themselves.  It  is 
true  of  Bunyan,  for  he  was  a  writer;  it 
is  true  of  painters  and  of  sculptors.  But 
the  truth  about  that  art  in  which  the 
technical  discipline  is  more  severe  than 
any  other  —  I  mean  dancing  —  is  that 
the  artist  is  alone  in  never  seeing  the 
beauty  he  or  she  creates. 

Pavlova  does  not  see  Pavlova  the 
artist,  even  in  a  mirror.  Masaine  never 
sees  Massine;  so  that  here,  you  say,  is 
veritably  the  authentic  case  of  art  for 
art's  sake.  But,  precisely  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  an  art  whose  end  it  is  to 
please  large  audiences  —  the  art  of  the 
ballet,  like  that  of  opem,  being  ap- 
propriate only  for  large  auditoriums. 
Beauty  in  action  is  never  perceived  by 
its  creator,  who,  though  he  labor  heroi- 
cally at  causes,  is  not  to  see  effects,  and 
must  depend  upon  the  verdict  of  others 
because  he  has  himself  no  direct  evi- 
dence of  the  nearness  of  his  physical 
attainment  to  his  imagined  objective. 
Self-discipline  in  the  interests  of  beauty 
only  to  be  seen  by  others,  and  only 
then  in  collaboration  with  a  composer 
and  an  orchestra!  The  artist's  sense  of 
the  community  could  hardly  go  further. 

'I  see  it,'  the  painter  may  say  in 
the  first  flush  of  achievement,  'and  if 
others  don't,  so  much  the  worse  for 
them.  They  will.'  Often  they  do,  often 
they  don't;  but  in  either  case  'they' 
count.  The  sense  of  the  community 
counts,  and  in  the  long  run  the  artist  ia 
much  more  likely  to  acknowledge  that 
the  particular  experiment — every  work 
of  art  is  an  experiment  —  has  failed 
than  to  persist  in  believing  the  public 
to  be  blind.  If  he  does  so  persist,  it  is 
because  (Stevenson  again),  'perceiving 
recondite  merits  very  hard  to  attain, 
making  or  swallowing  artistic  formula 
or  perhaps  falling  in  love  with  some 


particular  proficiency  of  his  own,  many 
artists  forget  the  end  of  all  art:  to 
please.'  To  please,  to  be  of  use  to  the 
community  by  revealing  beauty,  to 
contradict  Wilde's  dictum  that  'all  art 
is  quite  useless';  and  the  distinction 
between  the  artist  and  the  other  raera- 
bers  of  the  profession  of  pleasing  is  that 
the  artist  is  fastidious  in  selecting  his 
material  —  the  fakir,  the  showman,  the 
typical  writer  of  'best  sellers'  are  not. 

Croce  is  abundantly  justified  if  he 
means  no  more  than  to  say  that  the 
first  preoccupation  of  the  artist  is  not 
with  the  community  —  the  artist  b 
poignantly  a  man  of  conscience;  and 
Biinyan  saying  that  he  wrote  the 
Pilgrim's  Progresi  'mine  own  self  to 
gratify'  is  not  making  confession  of 
self-indulgence,  but  announcing  that 
his  work  satisfied  a  conscience  that 
happened  to  be  less  easily  satisfied  than 
most.  The  individualism  of  the  artist 
is  an  affair  of  inherent  gifts  of  vision 
refined  by  inherent  tyranny  of  con- 
science; but  the  creative  impulse,  the 
urge  to  make  vision  concrete,  to  trans- 
mute it  into  some  form  of  which  others 
ihon  himself  may  be  aware,  is  essen- 
tially social.  The  artist  is  a  servant  of 
the  public,  and  a  bad  servant  only 
when  he  allows  the  consideration  '  WiJl 
it  [wiy?'  to  supplant  the  idea  of  the 
public  as  the  multiplication  of  his  own 
conscience. 

And  what  use  has  the  multitude  for 
beauty?  The  cynical  reply  is  that  it  has 
none,  and  that  the  firet  impulse  of  a 
mob  is  to  destroy  beauty,  in  which  it 
sees  nothing  but  a  criminal  expression 
of  luxury;  but  the  communal  reply  is 
frescoes  by  Ford  Madox  Brown,  digni- 
fied civic  architecture,  libraries,  art 
galleries,  and  the  general  confession  to 
the  need  of  beauty  in  life  and  to  the 
iiilerdependence  of  artisl  and  com- 
munity which  these  things  imply  — 
the  communal  reply  Lt  the  increaaing 
freedom  of  the  artist  from  the  patron. 
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WHITSUN  EVE 

BY  EVELYN  UNDERBILL 
[Westminster  Gazette] 

Come  with  birds'  voices  when  the  light 
grows  dim. 
Yet  lovelier  in  departure  and  more 
dear; 
While  the  warm  flush  hangs  still  at 
heaven's  rim 
And  the  one  star  shines  clear. 

Though  the  swift  night  haste  to  await- 
ing day 
Stay  thou  and  stir  not,  brooding  on 
the  deep; 
Thy  secret  lore,  thy  living  word  let  say 
Within  the  senses'  sleep 

Softer  than  dew.  But  when  the  morn- 
ing wind 
Blows  down   the  world,   O  Spirit, 
show  thy  power! 
Quicken  the  dreams  within  the  languid 
mind. 
And  bring  thy  seed  to  flower. 

WHITENESS 

BY  ISOBEL  HUME 

[Westminster  Gazette] 

The  little  betrothed  has  washed  her 
linen  — 
And  hung  it  out  to  dry; 
It   pufi*s  and    blows   into  mists  and 
cloudlets 
Under  the  April  sky. 

Her  arms  are  white  as  the  white  pear- 
blossom  — 
Her  throat  is  as  white  as  may; 
And  her  heart,  like  a  song  on  a  sunny 
morning. 
Newborn  and  sweet  as  they. 

She  will  walk  in  white  to  church  on 
Sunday 
Through  orchards  where  birds  sing: 
And  the  bridegroom,  taking  her  home 
at  evening  — 
Will  think  he  weds  the  Spring, 
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THE  HUMAN  ALTITUDE 

BY  GEOFFREY  DEABBIER 
[The  Nation  and  the  Atheiurum] 

When  I  catch  myself  agape 
Grinning  at  a  Barbary  ape. 
Or  assuming  hatred  lies 
In  the  hungry  tiger's  eyes; 
When  I  call  the  vulture  *vile,* 
Or  'devilish'  the  crocodile; 
Tigers  'cruel,'  camels'  humps 
'Ugly,'  or  the  roseate  rumps 
Which  baboons  so  proudly  show 
As  they  swing  from  bough  to  bough; 
When  I  call  the  boar  'malicious** 
Kite  'revolting,'  grizzly  'vicious,* 
'Quaint'  the  lithe  prehensile  nose 
The  elephant  so  blithely  blows; 
When  I  say  of  birds:  'The  he-male 
Warbles  to  attract  the  she-male/ 
Or  'Brute  beasts  are  soulless,*  I 
Do  not  merely  simply  lie  — 
I  commit  a  sheer  enormity 
Like  one  jeering  at  deformity  — 
I  curse  the  day  and  bless  the  night; 
In  short,  I  sin  against  the  light. 
When  I  reluctantly  arise. 
Breakfast,  after  exercise. 
With  dispassionate  disdain. 
And  breathlessly  approach  my  train. 
With  my  bowler  on  and  spats; 
Do  the  sparrows,  dogs,  and  cats 
Mock  me  in  amused  delight? 
No,  they  don't,  but  well  they  might. 
Animals  have  no  pretense 
Veiling  their  indifference. 
They  don't  overeat  nor  whine. 
Label  all  things  'yours'  and  'mine.' 
Never  vulgar,  avaricious. 
Sentimental,  superstitious; 
Never  snobbish,  vengeful,  vain. 
Pleasure  they  accept,  and  pain. 
Vice  is  unknown,  filth  abhorred. 
They  do  good  without  reward. 
When  their  lives  on  earth  are  done. 
Happily,  I  think,  they  nm 
Over  death's  dividing  dark. 
Where  those  saints  who  ran  the  Ark  - 
Noah  and  Japheth,  Ham  and  Shem  - 
Probably  look  after  them. 


LIFE,  LETTERS,  AND  THE  ARTS 


TCHINTOULOFr,  A  POET  OF  BDLQABU 

The  centenary  of  Dobri  Tchintou- 
loff ,  one  of  the  classic  poets  of  Bulgarian 
revolution  and  independence,  will  be 
celebrated  in  October  at  his  native 
village  of  Sliven. 

Like  all  the  Bulgarian  writers  dur- 
ing the  period  of  Turkish  domination, 
Tchintouloff  was  a  poet  of  the  national 
movement.  He  went  as  a  student  to 
Odessa,  where,  surrounded  by  Bulga^ 
rian  refugees  who  had  fled  from  the 
Turk  and  were  as  a  rule  the  best  edu- 
cated of  their  land,  he  began  his  liter- 
ary career  with  poems  whose  complex 
metres  displayed  a  good  deal  of  erudi- 
tion. After  he  returned  to  Bulgaria  asa 
school-teacher,  there  was  a  long  period 
when  he  published  no  verses,  and  in- 
deed the  bulk  of  the  work  that  he  left 
behind  when  he  died  in  1886  is  not  very 
large. 

Thirteen  of  his  poems  remain  as  they 
were  written,  or  nearly  bo.  Others 
exist  as  fragments,  printed  in  the 
Journal  de  Constantinople  or  in  scat- 
tered song-books.  Many  of  the  poems 
that  circulated  orally  have  been  so  dis- 
figured by  changes  and  accretions  that 
their  original  form  can  scarcely  be 
guessed  at. 

Under  Turkish  rule,  TchintoulorB 
songs  were  sung  in  every  part  of  Bul- 
garia, even  by  peasants  who  had  no 
idea  of  the  author's  identity.  Their  en- 
during popularity  is  due  to  Tchintou- 
lofTs  understanding  of  his  people. 
These  lyrics  express  the  Bulgarian 
national  soul  —  the  woes  of  the  people 
under  Turkish  rule,  the  nation's  hopes 
and  dreams,  and  the  exploits  of  the 
haidouh,  who  kept  alive  the  dream  of 
liberty. 

'  Even  in  our  day,'  declares  a  modem 
Bulgarian  critic,  'these  songs  have  not 
lost  their  artistic  value  or  their  life. 


Tchintouloff  is  our  greatest  poet,  the 
beginning  of  our  literature.' 


ANOTHES  EtNSTEIN  STOKT 

Stories  about  Professor  Einstein  are 
almost  as  rife  in  Europe  nowadays  as 
stories  about  a  certain  motor-car  in 
America.  Z.'BcAode/'arM  reads  a  moral 
of  its  own  into  one  such  anecdote, 
which  it  culls  from  the  Berliner  TagC' 
btatt:  — 

Einatein  was  walking  bareheadf<l  across 
Biivorin  SijiiiirR  in  Berlin.  One  o(  liis 
fricndflhuiiodhini: 

'Well,  nhat  do  you  think  of  Poincai*?' 

'I  think  he  is  a  very  talented  man.* 

'Yes,  lull  what  daring!' 

'Tlie  (luring  of  genius.' 

'Hut  what  a  frenzied  fury  against  hia 
antagonist!' 

'Oh  no,  not  at  all.    You  dou't  know 

'  Well,  l>ul  at  least.  Professor,  you  won't 
deny  that  lie  is  a  determined  mcniy  of  Ger- 
iiuLi^.v,  !,nA  tlint  his  megalomania  —' 

'Ob,'  said  Einstein,  'you're  lalklugubout 
RajTnouJ  Poincat*.  the  Premier.  1  vrn 
tliiuking  of  Henri  Puinoaii.  the  msthe- 
malieian.' 

The  two  eminent  Frenchmen  are 
iirothcrs.  and  the  Tasehlall'it  writer  lets 
the  story  stop  there.  In  his  eyes  there 
is  n't  any  moral;  but  the  French  jour- 
nalist who  clipped  it  has  n  stinging  little 
moral  of  his  own  that  he  tacks  on  at  the 
end:  'But  the  two  Poincart's  Ixith  come 
from  the  same  blood,  and  the]/  botk 
work  with  the  iame  Lorraine  Uxjic  — 
which,  if  you  consider  the  irrcfmgablc 
chaniclcrof  mitthcmatical  reasoning  in 
the  hands  of  a  genius  like  Henri  Poin- 
carc,  is  a  very  neat  way  of  intimating 
that  the  statesman  who  demands  Ger- 
man gold  is  absolutely  right,  without 
let,  hindnmcc.  or  chance  of  error. 
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THE  FOREIGN  REPUTATION  OP  MR. 
EUGENE  o'nEILL 

Mr.  Eugene  O'Neill  was  long  ago 
regarded  in  America  as  the  American 
dramatist  of  to-day,  and  he  is  slowly 
but  very  surely  winning  a  similar  rep- 
utation in  Europe.  We  have  already 
published  comments  from  Parisian 
journals.  Here  is  an  opinion  from  the 
Spectator^  which  introduces  a  review  of 
a  volinne  of  his  plays  just  published  in 
London  by  Jonathan  Cape:  — 

Mr.  Eugene  O'Neill  is,  as  our  readers 
doubtless  remember,  a  young  American 
dramatist  —  many  people  say  the  young 
American  dramatist.  There  is  no  question 
that  his  work  has  a  power  and  a  picturesque- 
ness  which  lift  it  far  above  the  conmiercial 
drama,  and  a  practicability  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  much  intellectual  theatrical 
work.  On  one  side  one  would  judge  him  an 
admirer  of  Mr.  St.  John  Ervine  and  the 
Manchester  School;  on  the  other  he  has, 
perhaps,  been  influenced  by  Mr.  Conrad, 
and  even  slightly  by  Maeterlinck. 

Though  they  are  in  many  ways  imperfect, 
his  plays  possess  the  power  of  interesting 
people.  The  critic  who  has  any  taste  for  the 
technique  of  play  construction  will  find  him- 
self reduced  to  a  frenzy  by  what  he  will  no 
doubt  consider  Mr.  O'Neill's  mishandling 
of  stage  devices;  the  student  of  dialect  will 
fall  foul  of  him  both  for  wrong  Cockneyisms 
and  wrong  Irishisms;  the  psychologist  will 
rage  at  the  mistakes  he  makes  in  treating 
such  a  subject  as  sex  repression  in  a  woman. 
But  all  this  is,  of  course,  in  reality  a  compli- 
ment to  Mr.  O'Neill.  He  can  touch  on  a 
large  number  of  subjects  with  sufficient 
knowledge  to  rouse  the  ire  of  the  expert, 
which  can  never  be  awakened  by  ignorance 
and  mediocrity.  He  knows,  too,  how  to  put 
into  his  plays  that  peculiar  note  of  anxiety 
for  the  ultimate  event  which  is  the  saving 
grace  of  many  a  popular  playwright  and 
many  a  popular  novelist.  Again,  he  as  often 
shows  remarkable  technical  dexterity  as 
remarkable  technical  ineptitude.  In  fact, 
his  plays  are  alive  in  every  line,  and  since 
Mr.  O'Neill  is  still  a  young  man  he  is  one 
of  those  from  whom  we  may  reasonably 
expect  great  things. 


An  equally  enthusiastic  reviewer  in 
L'Echo  de  Paris  is  led  to  remark  that 
'among  contemporary  English  dramat* 
ic  authors,  M.  O'Neill  is  assuredly  one 
of  the  most  highly  gifted'  —  a  verdict 
that  will  probably  cause  the  critics  who 
have  been  hailing  Mr.  O'Neill  as  the 
star  of  hope  for  a  new  school  of  Ameri- 
can drama  to  stir  uneasily  in  their  or- 
chestra seats.  But  perhaps  the  French- 
man means  merely  'English-speaking.' 

It  looks  very  much  as  though  the 
Italian  futurist,  P.-T.  Marinetti,  has 
taken  a  leaf  from  Mr.  O'Neill's  book. 
He,  at  any  rate,  has  written  an  African 
drama  of  his  own,  which  recounts  the 
adventures  of  one  Kabango,  his  wife 
Mabina,  the  treacherous  TAnmrilcR, 
and  the  faithful  Bagamoio.  Kabango 
is  the  advocate  of  the  solidarity  of  the 
Black  races,  and  inscribes  his  doctrine 
upon  a  talisman  which  lAnnrjf^  seeks 
to  steal.  All  this  takes  place  in  the 
desert  and  is  accompanied  —  by  ike 
throbbing  of  an  enormous  tDar-druni.  If 
this  is  not  stealing  Mr.  O'NeiU's 
thunder,  it  is  at  any  rate  making  very 
free  with  his  tom-tom,  which  throbs  in 
such  a  thrilling  crescendo  through  all 
five  scenes  of  the  Emperor  Jones. 

MUSIC  IN  IBBLAND 

While  Ireland  is  torn  by  civil  and 
religious  war,  it  is  a  relief  to  read  of  the 
success  of  her  musical  societies.  The 
London  Daily  Telegraph  tells  of  the 
Belfast  organizations.  Although  the 
oldest  Irish  musical  competitive  scheme 
is  the  Dublin  Feis  Cecil,  the  Belfast 
Musical  Competitions  are  now  the 
most  engrossing.  Originated  by  Tem- 
perance League  and  Band  of  Hope 
choirs,  they  have  become  national 
festivals  in  which  choirs  from  various 
schook  and  districts  compete  in  the 
rendering  of  local  folk-songs  and  bal- 
lads. In  spite  of  a  common  religioui 
faith,  rivalry  runs  so  high  that  the  com- 
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petitors  have  sometimes  to  be  restrained 
from  doing  each  other  physical  violence. 
The  movement  leads  its  sponsors  to 
hope  for  a  musical  renaissance.  The 
Irish  love  of  music,  especially  if  it  be 
of  a  sentimental,  patriotic  sort,  is  well 
known.  But  the  national  talent  has 
lacked  direction,  manifesting  itself 
chiefly  in  too  simple  forms.  With  or- 
ganized and  varied  instruction,  response 
may  come  on  a  larger  scale  than  here- 
tofore. In  any  event,  if  music,  in  that 
turbulent  land,  merits  its  poetic  repu- 
tation as  the  *  food  of  love,'  we  can  only 
hope  that  it  will  play  on. 

'CEDIPUS'  AT  NtMES 

The  Comedie  Frangaise  has  just  paid 
its  brief  annual  visit  to  Provence  and 
Languedoc,  where  Aries  and  Orange  af- 
ford two  fine  Roman  theatres  for  its 
performances.  Although  there  is  no 
Roman  theatre  at  Nimes,  the  great 
amphitheatre  is  an  imposing  setting 
for  Sophocles'  (Edijms  TyrannuSy  which 
was  recently  given  there.  An  enormous 
stage  is  thrown  clear  across  it,  and  the 
mighty  broken  columns  suggest  the 
shattered  palace  of  fallen  royalty.  In 
this  impressive  spectacle,  the  people  of 
Nimes  take  a  natural  pride,  as  Greeco- 
Roman  culture  once  flourished  on  their 
soil. 

The  drama  itself  was  so  merged  in 
its  setting  that  the  attention  of  the 
audience  often  wandered  to  the  sur- 
roundings. The  actors,  true  to  their 
traditions,  gave  a  performance  whose 
technical  perfection  was,  if  anything, 
too  studied,  deeply  impressing  their 
provincial  audience.  And  yet  it  was 
the  native  chorus  that  bore  away  the 
honors.  They  were  equally  free  from 
the  tumultuous  din  of  a  Reinhardtian 
production  and  the  wild  flopping  of 
limbs  in  which  our  'interpretive'  ex- 
perts take  such  delight.  Dignified  and 
restrained,  they  appropriately  suggested 


the  ancient  spirit  of  agony,  sin,  and 
relentless  Fate. 


VIENNESE  MUSICAL  GOSSIP 

Time  was  when  the  young  Austrian 
composer,  Erich  Komgold,  was  the 
Infant  Phenomenon  of  the  musical 
world;  but  as  the  years  slip  on  and  his 
infancy  gradually  recedes,  his  phe- 
nomenal qualities  seem  to  be  none  the 
worse  for  the  gentle  aid  of  the  press 
agent.  Such  at  least  is  the  unkind 
intimation  in  certain  musical  circles  in 
Vienna;  though  the  talk  may  merely 
be  due  to  the  convenient  coincidence 
that  the  composer's  father.  Dr.  Julius 
Komgold,  is  musical  critic  of  the  Neue 
Freie  Presse,  A  fictitious  bit  of  gossip 
has  been  circulating  lately,  cast  in 
dialogue  form  and  purporting  to  rep- 
resent a  conversation  between  two 
musicians:  — 

*What  are  you  playing  at  your  next  re- 
cital?* 

*A  Komgold  concerto/ 

*Is  it  grateful?' 

*No,  but  the  father  is.' 

Not  all  the  gossip  is  malicious,  how- 
ever. It  is  currently  reported  that 
Richard  Strauss,  whose  well-known 
admiration  for  Mozart  is  as  deep  as 
their  musical  methods  are  wide  apart, 
is  working  with  a  collaborator  upon 
a  book  about  the  earlier  composer. 
When  the  book  appears  it  is  fairly  cer- 
tain to  contain  much  that  will  interest 
musicians  of  every  stripe. 


A  FRENCH  PASSION  PLAY 

While  so  many  eyes  are  turned 
toward  the  historic  Passion  Play  at 
Oberammergau,  Nancy,  one  of  the  in- 
dustrial centres  of  France,  is  endeavor- 
ing to  give  a  similar  performance.  The 
attempt  is  unique  in  that  the  original 
text  is  so  heavily  drawn  upon,  even 
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though  the  historical  traditions  are 
absent.  At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Nancy  found  itself  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  religious  indif- 
ference —  it  lacked  churches  and  could 
not  raise  the  money  to  build  them.  In 
1904,  the  Abbe  Pettit,  cure  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Joseph  in  Nancy,  visited  Oberam- 
mergau,  where  the  idea  came  to  him  of 
bringing  the  Passion  Play  to  his  native 
city  as  a  means  of  raising  the  much- 
needed  money;  and  he  procured  per- 
mission —  never  before  granted  —  to 
establish  a  play  on  similar  lines. 

The  Nancy  Passion  Play  is  given  in 
an  immense  hall  capable  of  seating  two 
thousand  jjeople.  Most  of  the  scenery 
was  done  by  M.  Deshays  of  the  Opera 
Comique,  and  the  actors  are  untutored 
natives  whose  simplicity  is  most  ef- 
fective. Two  of  the  sixteen  acts  are 
original,  the  rest  follow  the  Oberam- 
mergau  model.  Twenty-two  tableaux, 
based  on  famous  pictures,  illustrate 
Old  Testament  prophecies  bearing  on 
the  Redemption  of  Christ.  The  musical 
accompaniment  for  this  is  taken  chiefly 
from  Bach  and  Mendelssohn  and  is 
sung  by  the  choir. 


A  NEW  ENGLISH  QUARTERLY 

A  NEW  quarterly  magazine,  the 
Criterion,  is  announced  for  publication 
next  month  by  Mr.  R.  Cobden-Sander- 
son,  the  London  publisher.  The  new 
review  will  be  devoted  to  literature  and 
the  arts  as  well  as  to  the  progress  of 
thought  in  general,  and  is  designed  to 
have  more  in  common  with  the  critical 
quarterlies  of  a  hundred  years  ago  than 
is  customary  nowadays.  Its  essays 
will  be  longer  than  is  usual  even  among 
English  magazines,  and  it  is  also  an- 
nounced that  they  will  be  'more  con- 
sidered '  than  is  possible  in  journals  of 
the  usual  type  —  though  as  yet  there 
is  no  news  as  to  how  this  pronounce- 
ment is  relished  in  Fleet  Street.    An 


effort  wiU  be  made  to  present  in  trans- 
lation  the  work  of  foreign  writers. 

Among  the  contributors  already 
announced  for  early  numbers  are 
Richard  Aldington,  Jean  de  Bossch&re, 
Ernst  Robert  Curtius,  T.  S.  Eliot, 
Roger  Fry,  Ramon  Gomez  de  la  Sema, 
Hermann  Hesse,  Stephen  Hudscnit 
Val6ry  Larbaud,  W.  R.  Lethaby,  An- 
tonio Marichalar,  T.  Stuiige  Mocm, 
Ezra  Pound,  George  Saintsbury,  J.  W. 
N.  Sullivan,  May  Sinclair,  Leonard 
Woolf,  S.  S.  KoteUansky,  and  Vii;ginia 
Woolf. 


TRANSATLANTIC  TITLES 

The  sea-change,  into  something  al- 
ways new  and  frequently  very  strange, 
that  the  titles  of  English  and  American 
books  undergo  on  their  way  in  both 
directions  across  the  Atlantic  affords 
matter  for  reflection  to  the  anonymous 
author  of  'Miscellany'  in  the  Mandte$-' 
let  Guardian.  Sometimes,  he  points 
out,  the  change  of  title  is  an  imperative 
necessity,  as  when  Arnold  Bennett's 
The  Card  becomes  Denry  the  AudaciouMy 
because  the  subtle  significance  of  the 
English  word  —  half  slang,  half  *good 
English'  —  is  quite  lost  on  the  Ameri- 
can. Sometimes,  too,  a  title  may  be 
quite  comprehensible,  and  still  require 
change.  Thus  Mrs.  Wharton's  book, 
A  Voice  from  the  Grave^  had  to  appear  in 
England  as  A  Vanished  Hand,  because 
the  original  American  title  had  already 
been  used  in  England  for  another  book. 

However,  the  change  may  simply  be 
due  to  the  American  or  British  pub- 
lisher's idea  that  one  title  will  sell  bet^ 
ter  than  another.  Hence  the  tendency 
in  America  to  reduce  the  title  of  Mr. 
Milne's  play  to  simple  Mr.  Pirn,  and 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  London  suc- 
cess, Ambrose  Applejohns  Adventure, 
into  Captain  Applejack.  Most  Ameri- 
cans can  hazard  a  shrewd  guess  as  to 
the  reason  for  thai  change. 
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The  Genoa  Conference,  by  J.  Saxon  MUls. 
London:  Hutchinson,  1922.  24^. 

[Spedaior] 

Ms.  Mills,  who  is  a  warm  admirer  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  has  produced  a  careful  record  of 
the  Grenoa  Conference  with  Mr.  Uoyd  George  in 
the  limelight  from  the  rise  to  the  fall  of  the  cur- 
tain. Mr.  Lloyd  Greorge  himself  contributes  a 
preface  on  the  'historic  gathering,'  at  which,  he 
says,  he  strove  for  peace  and  international  good- 
will. Whether  the  Conference  actually  brought 
peace  nearer  by  revealing  anew  the  profoimd 
differences  that  exist  between  the  Allies  them- 
selves, and  between  them  and  the  Germans  and 
Bolsheviki,  is  another  question.  Nothing  tangi- 
ble resulted  from  the  six  weeks  of  talk  and  ban- 
queting, except  an  eight  months'  truce  in  East- 
em  Europe,  which  may  or  may  not  be  observed 
by  TrotskSt.  Mr.  Mills  is  reduced  to  writing 
about  the  value  of  the '  imponderabilia  in  a  case  of 
this  kind,'  and  incautiously  speaks  of  'the  results 
to  be  harvested'  at  The  Hague  where,  unfortu- 
nately, nothing  whatever  was  done.  However,  if 
anyone  desires  to  read  about  the  Genoa  Confer- 
ence, be  may  be  assured  that  Mr.  Mills's  account 
is  trustworthy,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  carefully 
written.  The  voliuninous  appendices  contain 
some  of  the  documents,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  photographs  of  the  delegates. 

Saint-SaSns,  by  Arthur  Hervey.  London:  John 
Lane.  The  Bodley  Head,  Ltd.,  1922.  6s. 

[Daily  Telegraph] 

It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  in  writing  about 
a  great  living  personality  (the  late  Mr.  Arthur 
Hervey' s  biography  was  published  just  before  the 
unexpected  death  of  Saint-SaSns)  one  should 
occasionally  join  the  train  of  those  who  'praise  fa- 
mous men,'  Mr.  Hervey  was  only  following  cus- 
tom in  lavishing  praise.  He  would  have  been  bet- 
ter advised  had  he  taken  the  advice  of  another 
artist  to  his  biographer:  'Be  careful  to  under- 
praise  me  so  that  my  enemies  will  not  be  aroused 
and  my  friends  will  rally  to  my  defense.*  Wise 
words!  The  public  at  large,  however,  if  grateful 
to  Mr.  Hervey  for  the  readable  biographical  in- 
formation and  for  the  analysis  of  Saint-SaSns's 
work,  will  probably  take  the  praise  bestowed  on 
the  great  composer  with  considerable  reserva- 
tions. 

Let  us  admit  at  once  that  there  is  much  in 
Saint-SaSns  that  justifies  not  only  praise  but  en- 
thusiastic admiration.  It  is  a  mo\nng  thought 
that  a  musician  who  might  have  come  in  person- 
al contact  with  Mendelssohn  and  Chopin,  with 


Berlioz  and  Schumann,  should  dispute  with  the 
heirs  of  Debussy.  And  in  his  long  and  distin- 
guished career  how  many  proofs  Saint-Sa)!ns  has 
given  us  of  extraordinary  versatility  and  unpar- 
alleled fecundity.  As  long  as  Mr.  Hervey  keeps 
on  these  grounds,  he  is  sure  of  the  hearty  approval 
of  all  unprejudiced  musicians  and  music-lovers. 
Blind  prejudice  alone  could  attempt  to  belittle 
the  conspicuous  merit  of  such  a  composer  as 
Saint-Sa^ns.  But  in  Mr.  Hervey's  volume  the 
zeal  of  the  biographer  is  sometimes  more  in  evi- 
dence than  the  discretion  of  the  critic,  and  it  is 
zeal,  no  doubt,  which  leads  him  into  making  a  few 
statements  which,  if  not  altogether  baseless,  are 
at  least  exaggerated. 

'Saint-Sa^ns  has  lived  through  these  times  and 
.  .  .  would  be  amply  justified  in  applying  to 
himself  the  words  of  the  poet,' '  Quorum  pars  mag- 
na fui,*"  writes  Mr.  Hervey.  Now,  no  matter 
how  liberal  an  interpretation  we  put  on  those 
words,  it  is  certain  that  the  parallel  does  not  fit. 
Not  by  any  stretching  of  imagination  can  Saint- 
Satos  be  compared  to  iEneas.  Oddly  enough,  the 
truth  is  rather  that  in  all  his  long  and  eventful 
career  Saint-SaSns  never  exercised  much  influ- 
ence on  the  main  course  of  musical  history.  This 
composer,  who  first  astonished  Paris  in  1858,  has 
had  considerably  less  effect  on  music  than  Franck, 
whose  whole  output  is  not  one  half  that  of  Saint- 
Satos.  Like  Dante,  he  can  claim  to  have  'made 
a  party  unto  himself.'  But,  lacking  the  individu- 
ality of  a  Dante,  —  or  even  a  Berlioz,  —  he  is 
not  likely  to  exercise  an  influence  on  the  future. 
Saint-SatSns  has  great  qualities;  greatest  of  all, 
lucidity  and  distinction.  But  where  the  thought 
is  superficial,  lucidity  only  helps  the  listener  to 
discover  its  shallowness.  And  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  Saint-Satos's  music  occasionally  lacks 
weight,  conviction,  and  sincerity.  How  else  can 
one  explain  the  neglect  into  which  the  great 
majority  of  his  works  has  already  fallen? 

Blake  and  Wb  Poetry,  by  Allardyce  NicolL 
London:  Harrap,  19i2.  Is.  6d, 

[Spectator] 

This  is  a  useful  addition  to  a  series  which  sup- 
plies students  of  the  English  Poets  with  poetry 
and  biography  in  the  same  volume  and  at  a 
popular  price.  Being  a  late  one  of  a  series,  it  does 
not  contain,  as  one  expects,  any  particularly 
striking  news,  literary  or  psychological,  but  is 
competent  and  well  informed  and  refers  its  read- 
ers to  a  good  bibliography  for  further  study  of 
Blake.  A  preface  by  the  geggfal  editor  promises 
that  'attention  will  be  specmfly  directed  to  the 
poet's  personality  as  it  expressed  itself  in  1 
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poetry,  and  to  the  influences  and  conditions 
which  counted  most  as  formative  factors  in  the 
growth  of  his  genius.' 

Mr.  AUardyce  Nicoll,  the  particular  editor,  ful- 
fiUs  the  promise  to  a  certain  point,  giving,  for 
instance,  a  short  summary  of  Blake's  fourfold 
system,  on  which  the  symbolism  of  the  prophetic 
books  is  founded.  He  comments:  *The  value  of 
knowing  this  philosophic  system  of  his,  even  for 
the  reading  of  what  seem  like  simple  lyrics,  could 
not  be  better  illustrated  than  by  taking  the  Motto 
from  the  Book  of  Thel:  — 

Does  the  Eagle  know  what  is  in  the  pit? 

Or  wilt  thou  go  ask  the  Mole? 
Can  Wisdom  be  put  in  a  silver  rod. 

Or  Love  in  a  golden  bowl? 

On  the  outside  that  seems  a  fairly  simple  little 
four-verse  [sic]  stanza,  but  if  one  refers  to  the 
tabula  (given  opposite)  one  will  find  that  silver  is 
the  metal  of  the  East,  of  Luvah  and  of  Love; 
whereas  gold  is  the  metal  of  the  South,  of  Urizen 
and  of  Reason.  What  Blake  means  to  say,  then, 
is:  Can  wisdom  be  compressed  into  the  region  of 
the  emotions  and  of  love,  or  can  Love  be  trans- 
ferred from  its  own  realm  into  the  realm  of  the 
understanding?  Unless  we  know  at  least  a  frag- 
ment of  the  System,  the  fuU  meaning  of  this  and 
of  other  works  of  Blake  cannot  possibly  be 
fathomed.* 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  nuiy  shortly  expect  a 
lot  of  new  light  on  these  'well-nigh  meaningless 
names'  when  Mr.  Edward  O'Brien,  the  American 
poet,  publishes  his  recent  simple  discovery  that 
these  are  for  the  most  part  —  except  for  a  few 
instances  where  Blake's  private  quarrels  invade 
his  spirit-world  of  huge  abstractions  —  quite 
simple  anagrams  and  telescopic  compoimds  from 
a  polyglot  New  Testament  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew,  to  which  Blake  had  access.  Thus  Ore 
and  Los  are  the  Latin  Cor  and  Sol,  Enitharmon 
is  the  Greek  Enarithmon,  the  tyrannic  Urizen  is 
compounded  from  the  Greek  words  Ouranos  and 
Horizein,  and  represents  the  inverted  bowl  of  the 
heavens  inclosing  and  cramping  creation;  Lethe 
becomes  Thel,  because  it  could  hardly  be  Ethel; 
and  so  on,  working  out  very  nicely. 


of  articles,  all  of  which  are  pervaded  bytMmtti 
'unimpeachable  sentiment  and  amjahle  iufuimip 
tion.'  The  atmosphere  of  the  book  is  tempcnte 
rather  than  exciting,  little  trouUed  by ; 
ous  thoughts  or  flights  of  imaginatioiL 

Mr.  Binyon's  article  on  the  JgwgltA  Qde^  iti 
origin,  variations,  and  essence,  b  by  far  the  most 
finished  and  spirited,  and  his  oonsidemtioii  of 
Wordsworth's '  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immor- 
tality,' its  doctrine  of  anamnfaiis,  and  Ha  idatioo 
to  modem  philosophy,  is  of  particular  interest 
The  Marquis  of  Crewe  surveys  with  pleasant 
discursiveness  a  number  of  writers  idio  reflected 
from  different  standpoints  English  ocwmtry  lile^ 
and  wonders  wistfully  whether  a  dusty,  suburban 
scientific  world  will  banish  the  spirit  of  rural  peace 
and  picturesqueness  from  its  midst. 

Dr.  Inge  takes  the  side  of  Phifessor  Saintsboiy 
in  the  war  of  the  prosodists,  and  insista  that  there 
is  no  difference  of  prindi^  between  the  mt^^ntStm 
of  classical  and  of  modem  metres.  It  remains  for 
us  to  refer  to  Dr.  Boas's  Apologia  for  Tennyson's 
IdylU  cf  the  King,  in  which  Dr.  Inge  finds  peculiar 
pleasure.  In  that  appreciation  we  ndK^e-hearted- 
ly  concur.  Dr.  Boas's  artide  is  so  exoeOently  just 
both  to  Tennyson's  virtues  and  ^ults,  that  m 
rather  resent  the  addition  of  his  editor's  barbed 
testimonial. 

Dr.  Inge  writes,  'The  detractors  of  Tennyson 
have  fastened  on  the  Idylls  with  special  asperity, 
and  it  really  seems  as  if  their  chief  quarrel  with 
Tennyson  is  that  he  treats  adultery  as  a  disgrace- 
ful vice.'  This  is  an  entirely  unjust  estimate  of 
modem  criticism  of  Tennyson.  Doubtless  the 
faults  whidi  Dr.  Boas  enunciates  loom  larger  in 
the  modem  eye  than  the  virtues.  But  the  young 
quarrel  with  Tennyson,  not  because  he  was  moral, 
but  because  poetically  he  was  not  moral  enou|^; 
because,  instead  of  sublimating  passion  and 
creating  truth,  he  sentimentalised  sense  and 
named  it  virtue.  They  applaud  Tennyson's  be- 
lief that  life  is  a  battle  between  soul  and  sense; 
they  only  lament  that  as  a  poet  he  was  not  equal 
to  fighting  it,  that  he  ladced  the  emotional  and 
intellectual  intensity  whidi  brings  the  aoul  into 
action  with  the  body. 


Essays  by  Divers  Hands:  Bemg  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Sodety  of  literature  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Vol.  II.  London:  Hum- 
phrey Milford,  1922.  7«. 

[Times] 
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ol  the  Royal  Sodety  of  Literature  offers  a  variety 
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